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INTKODUCTION. 


To  appreciate  the  importance  of  Physics  or  Natural  Philosophy,  as  an 
object  of  study  not  only  to  all  persons  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  but,  in 
the  present  day,  to  all  who  pretend  to  a  moderately  good  education,  we  must 
take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  nature  of  human  knowledge  generally,  and  at  its 
bearings  on  the  existing  condition  of  mankind. 


While  the  inferior  races  of  animals  on  earth  seem  to  have  changed  as 
little  in  any  respect  since  the  beginning  of  human  Records,  as  the  trees  and 
herbs  of  the.  thickets,  which  gave  many  of  them  shelter,  the  condition  of  man 
himself  has  fluctuated,  but,  on  the  whole,  progressed  in  a  yery  remarkable 
manner.  The  inferior  animals  were  formed  by  their  Creator  such,  that  within 
one  fife  or  generation  they  should  attain  all  the  perfection  of  which  their  na- 
ture was  susceptible.  Their  wants  were  either  immediately  provided  for — 
18  instanced  in  the  clothing  of  feathers  to  birds,  and  of  furs  to  quadrupeds; 
or  were  so  few  and  simple,  that  the  supply  was  easy  to  very  limited  powers 
—except  in  a  few  cases  where  considerable  art  was  required,  as  by  the  bee 
in  making  its  honey-cell,  or  by  the  bird  in  constructing  its  beautiful  nest,  and 
there,  a  peculiar  aptitude  or  instinct  was  bestowed.  Thus  a  crocodile  which 
iflsoes  from  its  egg  in  the  warm  sand,  and  never  sees  its  parent,  becomes  as 
perfect  and  knowing  as  any  crocodile  that  has  lived  before  or  that  will  appear 
after  it. — But  how  different  is  the  story  when  we  turn  to  man  ?  He  comes 
into  the  world  the  most  helpless  of  living  beings,  long  to  continue  so;  and  if 
deserted  by  parents  at  an  early  age,  so  that  he  can  learn  only  what  the  expe- 
rience of  one  life  may  teach  him, — as  to  a  few  individuals  has  happened  who 
yet  have  attained  maturity  in  woods  and  deserts, — he  grows  up  in  some 
respects  inferior  to  the  nobler  brutes.  Now  as  regards  many  regions  of  the 
earth,  history  exhibits  the  early  human  inhabitants  in  states  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  not  far  removed  from  this  lowest  possible  grade,  which  civilized 
men  may  shudder  to  contemplate.  But  these  countries,  occupied  formerly 
bj  straggling  hordes  of  miserable  savages,  who  could  scarcely  defend  them- 
selves against  the  wild  beasts  that  shared  the  woods  with  them,  and  the 
inclemenciea  of  the  weather,  and  the  consequences  of  want  and  fatigue,  and 
who  to  each  other  were  often  more  dangerous  than  any  wild  beasts,  unceas- 
ceasingly  warring  among  themselves,  and  destroying  each  other  with  every 
species  of  savage  and  even  cannibal  cruelty-— countries  so  occupied  formerly, 
are  now  become  the  abodes  of  peaceful,  civilized  and  friendly  men,  where 
the  desert  and  the  impenetrable  forest  are  changed  .into  cultivated  fields, 
rich  gardens  and  magnificent  cities. 

It  is  the  strong  intellect  o^man,  operating  with  the  faculty  of  language  as 
a  means,  which  has  gradually  worked  this  wonderful  change.  By  language, 
fathers  communicate  their  gathered  experience  and  reflections  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  these  to  succeeding  children,  with  new  accumulation ;  and  when, 
after  many  generations,  the  precious  store  had  grown  until  simple  memory 
could  retain  no  more^  the  arts  of  writing  and  then  of  printings  arose,  making 
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language  visible  and  permanent,  and  enlarging  illimitablj  the  repositories  of 
knowledge.  Language  thus,  at  the  present  moment  of  the  world's  ezstencei 
may  be  said  to  bind  the  whole  human  race  of  uncounted  millions  into  one 
gigantic  rational  being,  whose  memory  reaches  to  the  beginnings  of  written 
records,  and  retains  imperishably  the  important  events  that  have  occurred ; 
whose  judgment,  analyzing  the  treasures  of  memory,  has  discovered  many  of 
the  sublime  and  unchanging  laws  of  nature,  and  has  built  on  them  all  the  arts 
of  life,  and  through  them,  piercing  far  into  futurity,  sees  clearly  many  of  the 
events  that  are  to  come ,  and  whose  eyes  and  ears,  and  observant  mind  at  this 
moment,  in  every  corner  of  the  earth,  are  watching  and  recording  new  j)heno- 
mena,  for  the  purpose  of  still  better  comprehending  the  magnificence  and 
beautiful  order  of  creation,  and  of  more  worthily  adoring  its  beneficent  author. 

It  might  be  very  interesting  to  show  here,  in  minute  detail,  how  the  arts 
and  civilization  have  progressed  in  accordance  with  the  gradual  increase  of 
man's  knowledge  of  the  universe ;  but  to  do  so  would  lead  too  far  from  the 
main  subject.  We  deem  it  right^  however,  to  make  evident  to  the  student 
the  arousing  truths,  that  the  progress  is  not  yet  at  an  end ;  that  it  has  been 
vastly  more  rapid  in  recent  times  than  ever ;  and  that  it  seems  still  to  pro- 
ceed with  increasing  celerity : — and  we  know  not  where  the  Creator  has  fixed 
the  limits  of  the  change  I  Although  there  are  thousands  of  years  on  the 
records  of  the  world,  our  Bacon,  who  first  taught  the  true  way  to  investigate 
nature,  lived  but  the  other  day.  Newton  followed  him,  and  illustrated  his 
precepts  by  the  most  sublime  discoveries  which  one  man  has  ever  made. 
Harvet  detected  the  circulation  of  the  blood  only  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Adam  Smith,  Db.  Black  and  James  Watt  were  friends,  and  the  kst,  whose 
steam-engines  are  now  changing  rapidly  the  condition  of  empires,  may  be 
said  to  be  scarcely  cold  in  his  grave.  John  Hunteb  died  not  long  ago ; 
Herschel's  accounts  of  newly-discovered  planets,  and  of  the  sublime  struc- 
ture of  the  heavens,  and  Davy's  account  of  chemical  dLscoveries  not  less 
important  to  man,  are  in  the  late  numbers  of  our  scientific  journals; — illus- 
trious Britons  these,  and  who  have  left  worthy  successors  treading  in  their 
steps.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  during  the  same  period,  a  corresponding 
constellation  of  genius  has  shone ;  and  Laplace  was  lately  the  l»*ight  star 
shining  between  the  future  and  the  past. 

But  there  is  a  change  going  on  in  the  world,  connected  cloisely  with  the 
progress  of  science,  yet  distinct  from  it,*and  more  important  than  a  great  part 
of  the  scientific  discoveries; — it  is  the  diffusion  of  existing  knowledge  among 
the  mass  of  mankind.  Formerly,  knowledge  was  shut  up  in  convents  and 
universities,  and  in  books  written  in  the  dead  languages — or  in  books  which, 
if  in  the  living  languages,  were  so  abstruse  and  artificial,  that  only  a  few  per- 
sons had  access  to  their  meaning;  and  thus,  the  human  race  being  considered 
as  one  great  intellectual  creature,  a  small  fraction  only  of  its  intellect  was 
allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  science,  and  therefore  into  activity.  The 
progress  of  science  in  those  times  was  correspondingly  slow,  and  the  evils  of 
general  ignorance  prevailed.  Now,  however,  the  strong  barriers  which  con- 
fined the  stores  of  wisdom  have  been  thrown  down,  and  a  flood  is  overspread- 
ing the  earth ;  old  establishments  are  adapting  themselves  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age ;  new  establishments  are  arising ;  the  inferior  schools  are  introducing 
improved  systems  of  instruction;  and  good  books  are  rendering  every  man's 
fireside  a  school.  From  all  these  causes  there  is  growing  up  an  enlightened 
public  opinion,  which  quickens  and  directs  the  progress  of  every  art  and  ^ 
science,  and  through  the  medium  of  a  free  press,  although  overlooked  by 
mauy,  is  now  rapidly  becoming  the  governing  influence  in  all  the  afiairs  of 
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man.  In  Great  Britain^  partly  nerhaps  as  a  oonseqnenee  of  its  insnlar  situa* 
tion,  which  lessened  among  its  inhabitants  the  dread  of  hostile  invasion,  and 
sooner  formed  them  into  a  united  and  compact  people,  the  progress  of  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  had  been  more  decided  than  in  any  other  state.  The 
earlj  consequences  were  more  free  political  institutions;  and  these  gradually 
led  to  greater  and  greater  improvements,  until  Britain  became  an  object  of 
admiration  among  the  nations.  A  colony  of  her  children,  imbued  with  her 
spirit,  now  occupies  a  magnificent  territory  in  the  new  world  of  Columbus;  and 
although  it  has  been  independent  as  yet  for  only  half  a  century,  it  already 
counts  more  people  than  Spain,  and  will  soon  be  second  to  no  nation  on 
earth.  The  example  of  the  Anglo-Americans  has  aided  in  rendering  their 
western  hemisphere  the  cradle  of  many  other  gigantic  states,  all  free,  and 
following,  although  at  a  distance,  the  like  steps.  In  the  still  more  recently 
duoovered  continent  of  Australasia,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  Europe,  and 
is  empty  of  men,  colonisation  is  spreading  with  a  rapidity  never  before  wit- 
nessed; and  that  beautiful  and  rich  portion  of  the  earth  will  soon  be  covered 
with  the  descendents  of  free-born  and  enlightened  Englishmen.  Thence, 
still  onward,  they  or  their  institutions  will  fjaturally  spread  over  the  vast 
archipelago  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  track  studded  with  islands  of  paradise. 
Such,  then,  is  the  extraordinary  moment  of  revolution,  or  transit,  in  which 
the  world  at  present  exists !  And  where,  we  may  ask  again,  has  the  Creator 
predestined  that  the  progress  shall  cease  ?  Thus  far  at  least  we  know,  that 
he  has  made  our  hearts  rejoice  to  see  the  world  filling  with  happy  human 
beings,  and  to  observe  that  the  increase  of  the  sciences  can  make  the  same 
spot  maintain  thousands  in  comfort  and  godlike  elevation  of  mind,  where 
with  ignorance  even  hundreds  had  found  but  a  scanty  and  degrading  supply. 

The  progress  of  knowledge  which  has  thus  led  from  former  barbarism  to 
present  dvilization,  has  gone  on  by  certain  remarkable  steps,  which  it  is  easy 
to  point  out ;  and  which  it  is  very  useful  to  consider,  because  we  thereby 
discover  the  nature  of  human  knowledge,  with  the  relations  and  importance 
of  its  different  branches ;  and  we  obtain  great  facilities  for  studying  science, 
and  for  quickening  its  farther  progress. 

The  human  mind,  when  originally  directed  to  the  almost  infinity  of  objects 
in  the  universe  around  it,  must  soon  have  discovered  that  there  were  resem* 
blances  among  them ;  in  other  words,  that  the  infinity  was  only  a  repetition 
of  a  certain  number  of  kinds.  Among  animals,  for  instance,  it  would  distin- 
guish the  sheep,  the  dog,  the  horse ;  among  vegetables,  the  oak,  the  beech, 
the  pine ;  among  minerals,  lime,  flint,  the  metals,  and  so  forth  And  becom- 
ing aware  that  by  studying  an  exemplar  of  each  kind,  its  limited  power  of 
memory  might  acquire  a  tolerably  correct  knowledge  of  the  whole,  while 
this  knowledge  would  enable  the  possessors  more  easily  to  obtain  what  was 
useful  to  them,  and  to  avoid  what  was  hurtful,  the  desire  for  such  knowledge 
must  have  arisen  with  the  first  exercise  of  reason.  Accordingly,  the  pursuit 
of  it  has  been  unremitting,  and  the  labour  of  ages  has  at  last  nearly  completed 
an  arrangement  of  the  constituent  materials  of  the  universe,  under  three  great 
classes  of  Minebals,  Y egktables  and  Animals;  commonly  called  the  three 
kingdoms  of  Nature^  and  of  which  the  minute  description  is  termed  Natural 
History  :  and  museums  of  natural  history  have  been  formed  which  contain 
a  specimen  of  almost  every  object  included  in  these  clasps,  so  that  now,  a 
student  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  garden,  may  be  said  to  be  able  to 
examine  the  whole  of  the  material  universe. 

While  men  are  examining  the  forms  and  other  qualities  of  the  bodies 
around  them,  they  could  not  avoid  noticing  also  the  motions  or  changes  going 
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on  among  bodies;  and  here,  too^  they  would  soon  make  the  grand  discovery 
that  there  were  resemblances  in  the  multittOe.  Self-interest,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  bodies  themselves,  having  prompted  to  careful  classification,  in  the 
present  day,  as  the  result  of  countless  observations  and  experiments  made 
through  the  series  of  ages,  we  are  enabled  to  say,  that  all  the  motions^  or 
changesy  or  phenomena  (words  synonymous  here)  of  the  universe,  are  merely 
a  repetition  and  mixture  of  a  few  simple  manners,  or  kinds  of  motion  or 
change,  which  are  as  constant  and  regular  in  every  case  as  where  they  pro- 
duce the  returns  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  seasons.  All  these  phenomeua 
are  referable  to  four  distinct  classes,  which  we  call  PhysicaXy  Chemical^  Vital 
and  Mental,  The  simple  expressions  which  describe  them  are  denominated 
General  Truths  or  Laws  of  Nature^  and  as  a  body  of  knowledge,  they  con- 
stitute what  is  called  Science  of  Philosophy,  in  contradistiociion  of  Natu- 
ral History,  already  described.  Now  as  man  cannot,  independently  of  a 
supernatural  revelation,  learn  any  thing  but  what  respects,  1st,  the  moment- 
ary state,  past  or  present,  of  himself  and  the  objects  around  him;  and  2d,  the 
manner  in  which  the  states  are  changed ;  Natural  History  and  Scienc^f  in 
the  sense  now  explained,  make  up  the  whole  sum  of  his  knowledge  of  nature. 
To  exemplify  the  process  by  which  a  general  truth  or  law  of  nature  is  dis- 
covered, we  shall  take  the  physical  law  of  gravity  or  attraction,  1st.  It 
was  observed  that  bodies,  in  general,  if  raised  from  the  earth,  and  left  unsup- 
ported, fell  towards  it;  while  flame,  smoke,  vapours,  &o.,  if  left  free,  ascended 
away  from  the  earth.  It  was  held,  therefore,  to  be  a  very  general  law,  that 
things  had  weight;  but  that  there  were  exceptions  in  such  matters,  as  now 
mentioned,  which  were  in  their  nature  light  or  ascending.  2d.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  our  globe  of  eartl\  is  surrounded  by  an  ocean  of  air,  having  nearly 
fifty  miles  of  altitude  or  depth,  and  of  which  a  cubic  foot  taken  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  weighs  about  an  ounce.  It  was  then  perceived  that  flame 
smoke,  vapour,  &c.^  rise  in  the  air  only  as  oil  rises  in  water,  viz.,  because  not 
so  heavy  as  the  fluid  by  which  they  are  surrounded;  it  followed,  therefore, 
that  nothing  was  known  on  earth  naturally  light,  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the 
word.  8d.  It  was  found  that  bodies  floating  in  water,  near  to  each  other 
approached  and  feebly  cohered ;  that  any  contiguous  hanging  bodies  were 
drawn  towards  each  other,  so  as  not  to  hang  quite  perpendicularly ;  and  that 
a  plummet  suspended  near  a  hill  was  drawn  towards  the  hill  with  force  only 
so  much  less  than  that  with  which  it  was  drawn  towards  the  earth,  viz.y  the 
weight  of  the  plummet,  as  the  liill.was  smaller  than  the  earth.  It  was  then 
proved  that  weight  itself  is  only  an  instance  of  a  more  general  mutual  attrac' 
tiofiy  operating  between  all  the  constituent  elements  of  this  globe ;  and  which 
explains,  moreover,  the  fact  of  the  rotundity  of  the  globe,  all  the  parts  being 
*  drawn  towards  a  common  centre,  as  also  the  form  of  dew-drops,  rain-drops, 
globules  of  mercury,  and  of  many  other  things;  which,  still  further,  is  the  rea-  * 
son  why  the  distinct  particles  of  which  any  solid  mass,  as  a  stone  or  piece  of 
metal,  is  composed,  cling  together  as  a  mass,  but  which,  when  overcome  by 
the  repulsion  of  heat,  allows  the  same  particles  to  assume  the  form  of  a  liquid 
or  air.  4th.  It  was  farther  observed,  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  round, 
and  must,  therefore,  consist  of  material  obeying  the  same  law.  5th.  And 
lastly,  that  these  bodies,  however  distant,  attract  each  other;  for  that  the  tides 
of  our  ocean  rise  in  obedience  to  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  and  becdme  high 
or  spring-tides,  when  the  moon  and  sun  operate  in  the  same  direction.  Thus 
the  sublime  truth  was  at  last  made  evident,  and  by  the  genius  of  the  immor- 
tal Newton,  that  there  is  a  power  of  attraction  connecting  together  the  bodies 
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itf  this  solar  flystem  at  least^  and  probablj  limited  only  by  the  bounds  of  the 
UDiverae. 

AoquaintaDoe  with  the  laws  of  nature  has  been  very  slowly  obtained,  owing 
to  that  oomplexity  of  ordinary  phenomena,  which  is  produced  by  several 
laws  operating  together,  and  under  great  variety  of  cirourastance.  With  re- 
spect to  many  laws  of  Chemistry  and  Life,  men  seem  to  be  yet  little  farther 
advanced  than  they  were  with  respect  to  the  physical  law  of  attraction,  when 
they  knew  only  that  heavy  things  fell  to  the  earth.  But  we  have  learned 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  great  universe  is  as  simple  and  harmonious  as  it 
is  immense  ;  and  that  the  Creator,  instead  of  interposing  separately,  or  mi- 
racoloual  J,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  to  produce  every  distinct  pbe- 
nomenoD^  has  willed  that  all  should  proceed  according  to  a  few  general  laws. 
There  is  nothii^  in  nature  so  truly  miraculous  and  adorable  as  that  the  end- 
less and  beneficent  variety  of  results  which  we  see,  should  spring  from  such 
simple  elements.  In  times  of  ignorance,  men  naturally  regarded  every  oc- 
currence which  they  did  not  underst  and,  thatis  to  say,  which  they  could  not 
refer  to  a  general  kw,  as  arising  from  a  direct  interference  of  supreme  pow- 
er 'j  and  thus,  for  many  ages,  among  some  nations  still,  eclipses  and  earth- 
quakes, and  many  diseases,  particularly  those  of  the  mind,  and  the  winds 
and  weather,  were  or  are  accounted  miraculous.  Hence  arose,  among  hea- 
thens, many  ceremonies,  and  sometimes  even  barbarous  sacrifices,  for  propi- 
tiating or  appeasing  their  offended  deities ;  but  founded  on  expectations  n9 
more  reasonable  than  if  we  should  now  pray  to  have  the  day  or  the  year 
made  shorter,  or  to  have  a  coming  eclipse  averted.  They  had  not  yet  risen 
to  the  sublime  conception  of  the  one  God,  who  said,  <^  Let  there  be  light,"  and 
the  light  was ;  and  who  gave  the  whole  of  nature  permanent  laws,  which  he 
allows  men  to  discover  for  the  direction  of  their  conduct  in  life — laws  so 
unchanging,  that  by  them  we  can  calculate  eclipses  backward  or  forward  for 
thousands  of  years,  almost  without  erring,  by  the  time  of  one  beat  of  a  pen- 
dulum ;  and  as  our  knowledge  of  nature  advances,  we  can  anticipate  and 
explain  other  events  with  equal  precision.  Even  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
which,  in  common  speech,  are  the  types  of  uncertainty  and  change,  obey 
laws  as  fixed  as  those  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  and  already,  as  regards  many 

girts  of  the  earth,  man  can  foretell  them  without  fear  of  being  deceived. 
e  plans  his  voyages  to  suit  the  coming  monsoons,  and  he  prepares  against 
the  floods  of  the  rainy  seasons. 

The  general  laws  of  Nature,  divisible  as  stated  above,  into  the  four  classes 
of,  Ist.  jPAynca,  often  called  Natural  Philosophy;  2d.  of  Chemhtry;  3d.  of 
Lift,  commonly  called  Phynology;  and  4th.  ofMtndf  may  be  said  to  form  the 
pyramid  of  Science,  of  which  Physics  is  the  base,  while  the  others  constitute 
Buoceeding  layers  in  the  order  now  mentioned ;  the  whole  having  certain 
mutual  relations  and  dependencies  well  figured  by  the  parts  of  a  pyramid. 
We  must  describe  them  more  particularly,  to  show  these  relations. 

Physics, — The  laws  of  Physics  govern  every  phenomenon  of  nature  in 
which  there  is  any  sensible  change  of  place,  being  concerned  alone  in  the 
greater  part  of  these  phenomena,  and  regulating  the  remainder  which  origi- 
nate from  chemical  action,  and  from  the  action  of  life. — The  great  physical 
truths,  as  comprehended  in  the  present  day  by  man,  are  reduced  to  four,  and 
are  referred  to  by  the  words  atom,  attraction,  repulsion  and  inertia.  It 
gives  an  astonishing,  but  true  idea  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  methodi- 
cal Science,  to  be  told  that  a  man,  who  understands  these  words,  viz.,  how 
the  ATOMS  of  matter  by  mutual  attraction  approach  and  cling  together  to 
form  masses^  which  are  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform,  acoordiug  to  the  quantity 
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or  REPULSION  of  heat  among  them,  and  which,  owing  to  their  iNntnA  ot 
Btubbornness,  gain  and  lose  motion,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  force  of  at- 
traction or  repalsion  acting  on  them, — understands  the  greater  part  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature ;  but  such  is  the  fact !  Sohd  bodies  existing  in  con* 
formity  with  these  truths,  exhibit  all  the  phenomena  of  Mechanics;  Liquids 
exhibit  those  oi  Et/drostat\c9  and  Ifydraulics;  Airs,  those  of  I^ieumaiics  ; 
and  so  forth  as  seen  in  the  table  of  heads  given  below,  at  page  xii.  And 
the  whole  of  this  work  ia  merely  a  list  of  the  most  interesting  physical  phe- 
nomena, arranged  in  classes  under  these  heads. 

Chemistry. — Had  there  been  only  one  kind  of  substance  or  matter  in  the 
universe,  the  laws  of  Physics  would  have  explained  all  the  phenomena ;  but 
there  are  iron,  and  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  and  about  fifty  others,  which  to 
the  present  state  of  science,  appear  essentially  distinct.  Now  these,  when 
taken  singly,  obey  the  laws  of  Physics  ]  but  when  two  or  more  of  them  are 
placed  in  contact  under  certain  circumstances,  they  exhibit  a  new  order  of 
phenomena.  Iron  and  sulphur,  for  instance,  brought  together  and  heated, 
disappear  as  individuals,  and  unite  into  a  yellow  metallic  mass,  which,  in 
most  of  its  properties,  is  unlike  to  either  :-r-under  other  new  circumstances, 
the  two  substances  will  again  separate,  and  assume  their  original  forms.  Such 
changes  are  called  chemical,  (from  an  Arabic  word  signifying  (o  bum,  because 
80  many  of  them  are  effected  by  means  of  heat,)  but  during  the  changes,  the 
substances  are  not  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  physical  laws, — their 
weight  or  inertia,  for  instance,  is  not  altered ;  and  indeed  the  phenomenon  is 
merely  a  modification  of  general  attraction  and  repulsion.  Many  chemical 
changes,  besides,  are  only  the  beginnings  of  purely  mechanical  changes,  aa 
when  the  new  chemical  arrangement  produced  by  heat  among  the  intimate 
atoms  of  gunpowder,  causes  the  mechanical  or  physical  motion  of  the  sudden 
expansion  or  explosion.  And  all  the  manipulations  of  Chemistry,  as  the 
transferring  of  gases  from  vessel  to  vessel,  the  weighing  of  bodies,  pounding 
grinding,  £c.,  are  directed  to  Physics  alone.  Chemistry,  then,  is  truly,  as 
figured  above,  a  superstructure  on  Physics,  and  cannot  be  understood  or  prac- 
tised by  a  person  who  is  ignorant  of  Physics. — The  chief  departments  of 
study  involving  the  consideration  of  Chemical  in  conjunction  with  Physical 
laws,  are  enumerated  in  the  table  below,  under  the  head  of  Chemistry. 

Life, — The  most  complicated  state  in  which  matter  exists,  is  where,  under 
the  influence  of  life,  it  forms  bodies  with  a  curious  internal  structure  of  tubes 
and  cavities,  in  which  fluids  are  moving  and  producing  incessant  internal 
change.  These  are  called  Organized  Bodies,  because  of  the  various  distinct 
parts  or  oryajis  which  they  contain  ;  and  they  form  two  remarkable  classes, 
the  individuals  of  one  of  which  are  fixed  to  the  soil,  and  are  called  Vegetables; 
and  of  the  other,  are  endowed  with  power  of  locomotion,  and  are  calied  Ani- 
mals.  The  phenomena  of  growth,  decay,  death,  sensation,  self-motion  and 
many  others,  belong  to  life,  but  from  occurring  in  material  structures  which 
subsist  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry,  the  life  is  truly  a 
superstructure  on  the  other  two,  and  cannot  bo  studied  independently  of  them. 
Indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena  of  organic  life  are  merely  chemical 
and  physical  phenomena,  modified  by  an  additional  principle. — The  science 
of  Li/e  is  divided  mio  animal  and  vegetable  Fht/siologt/,  (see  the  table  below.} 

Mind. — ^The  most  important  part  of  all  science  is  the  knowledge  which 
man  has  obtained  of  the  laws  governing  the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 
This  department  stands  eminently  distinct  from  the  others,  on  several  ac- 
counts. Unlike  that  of  organic  li/cy  which  could  not  be  understood  until 
physics  and  chemistry  had  been  previously  investigated^  this  had  made  ex- 
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traordinary  advances  in  a  very  early  age,  wben  the  others,  as  methodical 
sdences,  had  scarcely  begun  to  exist.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  The  most  brilliant 
discoveries  and  applications,  however,  were  reserved  for  the  modems,  as  will 
occur  to  many  raiders,  on  perusing,  in  the  table  below,  the  several  divisions 
of  the  subject,  and  recollecting  the  honoured  names  which  are  now  associated 
with  each.  It  is  truly  admirable  to  see  the  modern  analysis,  deducing  from 
a  few  simple  laws  of  mind  act  the  subordinate  departments,  just  as  it  dedu- 
ces mechanics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  &c.,  from  the  laws  of  physics :  and 
let  na  hope  that  sound  opinions  on  this  subject,  ensuring  human  happiness, 
and  therefore  beyond  comparison  more  important  than  any  other  knowledge, 
will  soon  be  widely  spread. — The  crowning  science  of  Mind,  although  in 
eertain  respects  independent  of  the  science  of  Matter,  is  still  closely  allied  to 
them  in  the  following  ways.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  are  originally 
awakened  or  called  into  activity  solely  by  the  impressions  of  matter  or  ex- 
ternal nature ;  all  the  language  used  in  speaking  of  mind  and  its  operations, 
IS  borrowed  horn  matter ;  and  many  mental  emotions  are  entirely  dependent 
on  bodily  conditions.  The  science  of  Mind,  therefore,  cannot  be  studied 
until  after  knowledge  acquired  of  an  external  nature ;  and  cannot  be  studied 
extensively  untill  that  knowledge  be  extensive. 

Quantity. — To  expre^  most  of  the  facts  find  laws  of  physics,  chemistry 
and  life,  terms  of  quantity  are  required,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  magnitude 
of  a  body,  or  say,  that  the  force  of  attraction  between  two  bodies  diminishes, 
in  a  certain  proportion,  as  their  distance  increases.  Hence  arises  the  neces- 
aty  of  having  a  set  of  fixed  measures  or  standards,  with  which  to  compare 
all  other  quantities.  Such  measures  have  been  adopted ;  and  they  are,  for 
NUMBERS,  the  ^ngarSj  fives  and  iem;  for  linqth,  the  human  footj  cubit^ 
pace,  &c. }  and  lately  the  second's  pendulum  and  the  French  metre,  (taken 
from  the  magnitude  of  ourTglobe) ;  for  surfaces,  the  simplest  forms  of  circle, 
square,  triangle,  &c.,  compared  amon^  themselves  by  the  lengths  of  their 
diameters  or  other  suitable  lines ;  and  for  solid  bulk,  the  corresponding 
nmple  solids,  of  globe,  cube,  pyramid,  cone,  &e.,  similarly  compared  by  the 
lengths  of  diameters  or  of  other  lines  of  dimension.  The  rules  for  applying 
these  standards  to  all  possible  oases,  and  for  comparing  all  kinds  of  quanti- 
ties with  each  other,  constitute  a  body  of  scienee,  called  the  Science  of  Quan- 
tity, the  Mathematics,  It  may  be  considered  as  a  subsidiary  department  of 
human  science,  created  by  the  mind  itself,  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  others. 

Supposing  description  of  particulars,  or  Natural  History,  to  be  studied 
along  with  the  different  parts  of  the  System  of  Science  sketched  in  the  table, 
there  will  be  included  in  the  scheme  the  whole  knowledge  of  the  universe 
which  man  can  acquire  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers  :  that  is  to  say, 
what  he  can  acquire  independently  of  a  supernatural  Revelation.  And  on 
this  knowledge  all  his  arts  are  founded,^some  of  them  on  the  single  part  of 
Physics,  as  that  of  the  machinist,  architect,  mariner,  carpenter,  &c. ;  some 
on  Chemistry,  (which  includes  Physics,)  as  that  of  the  miner,  glass-maker, 
dyer,  brewer,  «c. ;  and  some  on  Physiology,  (which  includes  much  of  Phys- 
ics and  Chemistry,)  as  that  of  the  scientific  gardener  or  botanist,  agriculturist, 
sooiogist,  &c.  The  business  of  teachers  of  all  kinds,  and  of  governors,  advo- 
cates, linguists,  &o.,  &c.,  respects  chiefly  the  science  of  Mind.  The  art  of 
medicine  requires  in  its  professor  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  the  de- 
partments. 
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TABLE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


1.  Physics. 

Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, 
PneumaticSj 
Acoustics; 
Heat, 
Optics, 
Electricity, 
AstroDomyi 
&c. 


2.  Chemistry. 

Simple  substanoeS; 
Mineralogy, 
Geology, 
Pharmacy, 
Brewing, 
Dyeing, 
Tanning, 
&c. 


8.  Life. 


Vegetable  Physiology, 
Botany, 
Horticulture, 
Agriculture, 
&c. 

Animal  Physiology, 

Zoology, 

Anatomy, 

Pathology, 

Medicine 


4.  Mind. 

Intellect. 

Logic, 

Mathematics, 


Motives  to  action. 

Emotions  and  Passions, 

Morals, 

Government, 

Political  Economy, 

Theology, 

Education, 


In  the  first  stages  of  education,  viz,,  during  the  years  of  childhood  and 
youth,  the  learning  acquired  is  necessarily  of  the  most  mixed  kind,  and 
much  of  it  is  determined  by  what  is  called  accident ;  but  from  the  mutual 
dependence  of  the  different  departments  of  science,  as  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs,  it  follows  that  with  a  view  to  complete  erudition,  the 
order  exhibited  in  "  The  Table,''  is  that  in  which  they  should  afterwards  be 
studied,  so  as  to  prevent  repetitions  and  anticipations,  and  to  diminish,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  labor  of  acquirement. 

Every  man  may  be  said  to  begin  his  education,  or  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, on  the  day  of  his  birth.  Certain  objects,  repeatedly  presented  to  the 
infant,  are,  after  a  time,  recognized  and  distinguished.  The  number  of  ob- 
jects thus  known  gradually  increases,  and  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind, 
they  are  soon  associated  in  the  recollection,  according  to  their  resemblances, 
or  obvious  relations.  Thus,  sweetmeats,  toys,  articles  of  dress,  &c.,  soon 
form  distinct  classes  in  the  memory  and  conceptions.  At  a  later  age,  but 
still  very  early,  th^ohild  distinguishes  readily  between  a  mineral  mass,  a  vege- 
table,  and  an  animal;  and  thus  his  mind  has  already  noted  the  three  great 
classes  of  natural  bodies,  and  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  Natural  History.  He  also  soon  understands  the  phrases  ^'  a  falling 
body,"  "  the  force  of  a  moving  body,"  and  has  therefore  a  perception  of  the 
preat  physical  laws  of  gravity  and  inertia.  Then  having een  sugar  dissolved 
in  water,  and  wax  melted  round  the  wick  of  a  burning  candle,  he  has  learned 
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some  phenomena  of  Chemistry.  And  having  obserred  the  oondact  of  the 
domestic  animals,  and  of  the  persons  about  him,  he  has  begun  his  aoquaint- 
anoe  with  Physiology  and  the  science  of  Mind.  Lastly,  when  he  has  learned 
to  connt  his  tigers  and  his  sngar-plnms,  and  to  judge  of  the  fairness  of  the 
division  of  a  cake  between  himself  and  brothers,  he  has  advanced  into  Arith* 
metio  and  Geometry.  Thus,  within  a  year  or  two,  a  child  of  common  sense 
has  made  a  degree  of  progress  in  all  the  great  departments  of  human  science ; 
and  in  addition  has  learned  to  name  objects,  and  to  express  feelings,  by  the 
arbitrary  sounds  of  language.  Such,  then,  are  the  beginnings  or  foundations 
of  knowledge,  on  which  future  years  of  experience,  or  methoiical  education, 
must  rear  the  superstructure  of  the  more  considerable  attainments  which  be- 
fit the  various  conditions  of  men  in  a  civilized  community. 

In  the  Course  of  the  preceding  disauisition,  we  have  seen  that  Physict  or 
Natural  Fhtlosophy,  the  subject  of  the  present  volume,  is  fundamental  to 
the  other  parts,  and  is  therefore  that  of  which  a  knowledge  is  indispensable. 
Bacon  truly  calls  it  *'  the  root  of  the  sciences  and  arts."  That  its  import* 
anoe  has  not  been  marked  by  the  place  which  it  has  held  in  common  sys- 
tems of  education,  is  owing  chiefly,  Ist,  to  the  misconception  that  a  know- 
ledge of  technical  mathematics  was  a  neeessary  preliminary ;  and,  2d,  to  an 
opinion,  also  erroneous,  that  the  degree  of  acquaintance  with  Physics  which 
all  persons  acquire  by  common  experience,  is  sufficient  for  common  pur- 
poses; now  it  is  true,  that  the  toys  of  childhood,  as  the  windmill,  ball,  syphon, 
tube,  and  a  hundred  others,  furnish  so  many  exempliflcations  of  the  laws  of 
Physics,  and  may  well  be  called  a  philosophical  apparatus ;  but  they  give 
information  which  is  exceedingly  vague,  and  not  at  all  such  as  is  absolutely 
requisite  in  the  practice  of  many  of  the  arts.  If,  then,  the  study  of  Physics 
be  so  easy  as  now  appears,  and  so  important  as  we  shall  try  still  farther  to 
show,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  neglecting  it. 

The  greatest  sum  of  knowledge  acquired  with  the  least  trouble  is,  perhaps, 
that  which  comes  with  the  study  of  the  few  simple  truths  of  Physics.  To 
the  man  who  understands  these,  very  many  phenomena,  which,  to  the  unin- 
formed, appear  prodigies,  are  only  beautiful  illustrations  of  his  fundamental 
knowledge,  and  this  he  carries  about  with  him,  not  as  an  oppressive  weight, 
but  as  a  charm  supporting  the  weight  of  other  knowledge,  and  enabling  him 
to  add  to  his  valuable  store  every  new  fact  of  importance  which  may  offer  itself. 
With  such  a  principle  of  arrangement,  his  information,  instead  of  resembling 
loose  stones  or  rubbish  thrown  together  in  confusion,  becomes  as  a  noble 
edifice,  of  correct  proportions  and  firm  contexture,  and  is  acquiring  greater 
strength  and  consistency  with  the  experience  of  every  day.  It  has  been  a 
common  prejudice,  that  persons  thus  instructed  in  general  laws. had  their 
attention  too  much  divided,  and  could  know  nothing  perfectly.  But  the  very 
reverse  is  true;  for  general  knowledge  renders  all  particular  knowledge  more 
dear  and  precise.  The  ignorant  man  may  be  said  to  have  charged  his  hun- 
dred books  of  knowledge,  to  use  a  rude  simile,  with  single  objects,  while  the 
informed  man  makes  each  support  a  long  chain,  to  which  thousands  of  kin- 
dred and  useful  things  are  attached.  The  laws  of  Philosophy  may  be  com- 
pared to  keys  which  give  admission  to  the  most  delightful  gardens  that  fancy 
can  picture ;  or  to  a  magic  power,  which  unveils  the  face  of  the  universe,  and 
discloses  endless  charms  of  which  ignorance  never  dreams.  The  informed 
man,  in  the  world,  may  be  said  to  be  always  surrounded  by  what  is  known 
and  friendly  to  him,  while  the  ignorant  man  is  as  one  in  a  land  of  strangers 
and  enemies.  A  man  reading  a  thousand  volumes  of  ordinary  books  as 
agreeable  pastime^  #ill  receive  only  vague  impressions ;  but  he  who  studies 
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I  canals  for  inland  traffic ;  the  dock  to  receive 

_  towards  us  from  every  quarter ;  the  many 

to  the  storm-driven  mariner;  the  magnifioeat 

» &cilitate  intercourse ;  hills  bored  through  to  open 

ijctnalt,  common  roads  and  rail-roadsi  the  canals  in 

^ t  wpf  nfftfitl^  like  the  roads,  on  arches  across  valleys  or  above 

"^  yin  aad  there  the  singular  phenomenon  is  seen  of  one  vessel 
icT  «-««r  another ;  vast  tracts  of  swamps  or  fen-land  drained,  and 
^.     ^  fM^MricDltaral ;  the  noble  light  house,  rearing  its  head  amidst 
aJTMHi^^^^^^  dweller  within  trims  his  lamp  in  safety,  and  guides  hia 
lamaiiirr^  f£t»fhtremiaie  through  the  perils  of  the  night,  &c.  &o. 

^  ^  ji  jMrf  gnat  part  of  the  country  has  been  won  and  is  now  preserve*! 
jj^^  ,;^  jM»  by  the  same  almost  creating  power,  and  now  rich  cities  ai.^ 
^  i^Msfc-^  garden  smile,  where,  as  related  by  Csdsar,  were  formerly  on  Jf 
|m»  ^  a  dieary  waste. 

^^  a  <i«mral  picture,  it  is  interesting  to  consider,  that  in  many  situations 
^  4«tk  where  formerly  the  rude  savage  beheld  the  cataract  falling  among 
^  rtf^  and  the  wind  banding  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  sweeping  the 
,(«j«ii  akog  the  mountain's  brow,  or  whitening  the  faoe  of  the  ocean^  and 
i^pg  these  phenomena  with  awe  and  terror,  as  marking  the  agency  of 
i  gnat  but  hidden  power,  which  might  destroy  him ;  in  the  same  situa- 

^^^ t  BOW,  his  informed  son,  who  works  with  the  laws  of  nature,  can  lead 

the  waters  of  the  cataract,  by  sloping  channels,  to  convenient  spots,  where 
ll^y  are  made  to  turn  his  mill-wheel,  and  to  do  his  multifarious  work ;  the 
nahing  winds,  also,  he  makes  his  servant,  by  rearing  in  their  course  the 
bicad-vaned  wind-mill,  which  then  performs  a  thousand  offices  for  its  mas- 
ler,  man ;  and  the  breezes  which  whiten  the  ocean  are  caught  in  his  expand- 
ed sails,  and  are  made  to  waft  their  lord  and  his  treasures  across  the  deepi 
Ibr  his  pleasure  or  his  profit. 

In  Architecture,  also,  Physios  in  supreme,  and  has  directed  the  construo- 
tM  of  the  temples,  pyramids,  domes  and  palaces,  which  adorn  the  earth. 

In  respect  to  machinery,  generally,  Physics  is  the  guiding  light.  There 
are,  for  instance,  the  mighty  steam-engine ;  machines  for  spinning  and  weav- 
ing, and  for  moulding  other  bodies  into  various  shapes,  yea,  even  iron  itself, 
as  if  it  were  plastic  clay ;  wind-mills  and  water-mills,  and  wheel  carriages ; 
the  plough,  and  implements  of  husbandry;  artillery  and  the  furniture  of  war; 
the  balloon,  in  which  man  rides  triumphantly  above  the  clouds,  and  the 
diving-bell,  in  which  he  penetrates  the  secret  caverns  of  the  deep ;  the  imple- 
ments of  the  intellectual  arts,  of  printing,  drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  &c.; 
musical  instruments,  optical  and  mathematical  instruments,  and  a  thousand 
others. 

But  Physios  is  also  an  important  foundation  of  the  healing  art.  The  medi- 
cal man,  indeed,  is  the  engineer  pre-eminently ;  for  it  is  in  the  animal  body 
that  true  per&otion  and  the  greatest  variety  of  mechanism  are  found.  Whercj 
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to  iflvstnte  lieekamics,  is  to  be  found  a  sysiem  c^  levers  and  hinges,  and 
BAOTing  parts,  like  the  limbs  of  an  animal  body ;  where  such  an  hydraulic 
apparatus;,  as  in  the  heart  and  blood-vestels ;  such  a  pneumatic  apparatus,  as 
in  the  breathing  chest;  such  acoustic  instruments,  as  in  the  ear  and  larynx; 
BQch  an  optical  instrument,  as  in  the  eye ;  in  a  word,  suoh  variety  and  per* 
fection,  as  in  the  whole  of  the  Tisibie  anatomy  ?  All  these  structures,  then, 
the  medical  man  should  understand,  as  a  watchmaker  knows  the  parts  of  a 
time-piece  about  which  he  is  employed.  The  watchmaker,  unless  he  can 
discover  where  a  pin  is  loose,  or  a  wheel  injured,  or  a  particle  of  dust  adher- 
ing or  oil  wanting,  &c.,  would  ill  succeed  in  repairing  an  injury ;  and  so 
also  of  the  ignorant  medical  man  in  respect  to  the  human  body.  Yet  will  it 
be  believed,  that  there  are  many  medical  men  who  neither  understand  me- 
chanics, nor  hydraulics,  nor  pneumatics,  nor  optics,  nor  acoustics,  beyond 
the  merest  routine ;  and  that  systems  of  medical  education  are  set  forth  at 
this  day  which  do  not  even  mention  the  department  of  Ph^ics  I  That  such 
is  the  case,  furnishes  an  illustration  of  what  is  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
essay;  viau,  that  the  sciences  i^d  arts  are  progressive,  and  that  perfect  methods 
ef  education  must  arise  gradually,  like  all  other  things  of  human  contrivance. 
It  is  within  the  recollection  of  persons  now  living,  that  political  economy  was 
discovered  to  be  a  grand  foundation  of  the  art  of  government,  indicating 
means  of  security  against  many  national  misfortunes  common  in  former  times, 
vea,  even  against  famine  and  war.  And  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  the  mem* 
hers  of  the  medical  profession  generally  will  understand  how  much  the  cor* 
leet  knowledge  of  animal  structure  and  function,  and  of  many  remedies,  must 
depend  on  preciae  acquaintance  with  Physics.  —  Besides  the  more  strictly 
professional  matters  contained  in  the  medical  sections  of  the  present  work, 
there  are  many  others  scattered  through  it  which  greatly  interest  the  medi* 
eal  man;  such  are  the  subjects  of  meteorology,  climate^  ventilation  and 
icarming  of  dwellings,  specific  gravities^  &c.  &c. 

The  laws  of  Physics  having  an  influence  so  extensive  as  appears  from 
these  paragraphs,  it  need  not  excite  surprise  that  all  classes  of  society  are  at 
last  discovering  the  deep  interest  they  have  to  understand  them.  The  lawyer 
finds  that  in  many  of  the  causes  tried  in  his  courts,  an  appeal  must  be  made 
to  Physics, — as  in  cases  of  disputed  inventions ;  accidents  in  navigation,  or 
among  carriages,  steam-engines,  and  machines  generally ;  questions  arising 
out  of  the  agency  of  winds,  rains,  water-currents,  &c.:  the  statesman  is  con* 
stanlly  listening  to  discussions  respecting  bridges,  roads,  canals,  docks,  and 
the  mechanical  industry  of  the  nation  :  the  clergyman  finds  ranged  among 
the  beauties  of  nature,  the  most  intelligible  and  striking  proof  of  God's  wis- 
dom and  goodness ;  the  sailor  in  his  ship  has  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most 
admirable  machines  in  existence :  soldiers^  in  using  their  projectiles,  in 
marching  where  rivers  are  to  be  crossed,  woods  to  be  cut  down,  roads  to  be 
made,  towns  to  be  besieged,  &a,  are  dependent  chiefly  on  their  knowledge 
d  Physics :  the  land-owner ,  in  making  improvements  on  his  estates,  building, 
drainfaig,  irrigating,  road-making,  &c.;  the  farmer  equally  in  these  particu- 
lars, and  in  all  the  machine  of  agriculture;  the  manufacturer^  of  course; 
the  merchanimho  selects  and  distributes  over  the  world  the  products  of  mann- 
isctnring  industry— all  these  are  interested  in  Physics ;  then  also  the  m^n 
of  letters,  diat  he  may  not,  in  drawing  his  illustrations  from  the  material 
world,  repeat  the  scientific  heresies  and  absurdities  which  have  heretofore 
prevailed,  and  which,  by  shocking  the  now  better-informed  public,  exceed- 
ingly lower  the  estimation  in  which  such  specimens  of  the  Belles  Lettrea 
are  hcdd,  and  lessen  their  geneni  utility ;  and,  ketly,  parent  of  either  sex, 
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^whose  conversation  and  example  have  snch  powerful  effect  on  their  obaracter 
of  their  children,  who,  when  grown  np,  are  to  fill  all  the  stations  in  society ; 
all  shoald  stady  Physios,  as  one  important  part  of  their  education. 

And  it  is  for  such  reasons  that  Nataral  Philosophy  is  becoming  daily  more 
and  more  a  part  of  common  education.  In  our  cities  now,  and  even  in  an 
ordinary  dwelling-house,  men  are  surrounded  by  prodigies  of  mechanic  art, 
and  cannot  submit  to  use  these,  regardless  of  how  they  are  produced,  as  a 
horse  is  regardless  of  how  the  corn  falls  into  his  manger.  A  general  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  owing  greatly  to  the  increased  commercial  intercourse  of 
nations,  and  therefore  to  the  improvements  in  the  physical  departments  of 
astronomy,  navigation^  &c.,  is  changing  every  where  the  condition  of  man, 
and  elevating  the  human  character  in  all  ranks  of  society.  In  remote  times 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  generally  divided  into  small  states  or  soci- 
eties, which  had  few  relations  of  amity  ^mong  themselves,  and  whose  thoughts 
and  interests  were  confined  very  much  within  their  own  little  territories  and 
rude  habits.  In  succeeding  ages,  men  found  themselves  belonging  to  larger 
communities,  as  where  the  English  heptarchy  was  united }  but  still  distant 
kingdoms  and  quarters  of  the  world  were  of  no  interest  to  them,  and  were 
often  totally  unknown.  Now,  however,  every  one  feels  that  he  is  a  member 
of  one  vast  civilized  society,  which  covers  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  no  part 
of  the  earth  is  indifferent  to  him.  In  England,  for  instance,  a  man  of  small 
fortune  may  cast  his  looks  around  him,  and  say  with  truth  and  exultation, 
"  I  am  lodged  in  a  house  which  affords  me  conveniences  and  comforts  which, 
some  centuries  ago,  even  a  king  could  not  command.  Ships  are  crossing 
the  seas  in  every  direction,  to  bring  me  what  is  useful  to  me  from  all  parts 
of  the  earth.  In  China,  men  are  gathering  the  tea-leaf  for  me ;  in  America, 
they  are  planting  cotton  for  me ;  in  the  West  Indies,  they  are  preparing 
my  sugar  and  my  coffee  ;  in  Italy,  they  are  feeding  silk-worms  for  me ;  In 
Saxony,  they  are  shearing  the  sheep  to  make  me  clothing ;  at  home,  power- 
ful steam-engines  are  spinning  and  weaving  for  me,  and  making  cutlery  for 
me,  and  pumping  the  mines  that  minerals  useful  to  me  may  oe.  procured. 
Although  my  patrimony  was  small,  I  have  post-coaches  running  day  and 
night,  on  all  the  roads  to  carry  my  correspondence;  I  have  roads,  and  canals, 
and  bridges,  to  bear  the  coal  for  my  winter  fire ;  nay,  I  have  protecting  fleets 
and  armies  around  my  happy  country,  to  secure  my  enjoyments  and  repose. 
Then  I  have  editors  and  printers,  who  daily  send  me  an  account  of  what  is' 
going  on  throughout  the  world,  among  all  these  people  who  serve  me.  And 
in  a  corner  of  my  house  I  have  Books  !  the  miracle  of  all  my  possessions, 
more  wonderful  than  the  wishin^-cap  of  the  Arabian  Tales ;  for  they  trans- 
port me  instantly,  not  only  to  all  places*,  but  to  all  times.  By  my  books  I 
can  conjure  up  before  me,  into  vivid  existence,  all  the  great  and  good  men 
of  antiquity ;  and  for  my  individual  satisfaction  I  can  make  them  act  over 
again  the  most  renowned  of  their  exploits ,  the  orators  declaim  for  me ;  the 
historians  recite ;  the  poets  sing ;  and  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  or  from 
the  beginning  of  time  until  now,  by  my  books,  I  can  be  where  I  please." 
This  picture  is  not  overcharged,  and  might  be  much  extended,  such  being 
God's  goodness  and  providence,  that  each  individual  of  the  civilized  millions 
dwelling  on  the  earth,  may  have  nearly  the  same  enjoyment,  as  if  he  were 
the  single  lord  of  all 

Reverting  to  the  importance  of  Natural  Philosophy  as  a  general  study,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  occupation  which  so  much  strengthens  and 
quickens  the  judgment.  This  praise  has  usualy  been  bestowed  on  the  Ma- 
thematics, although  a  knowledge  of  abstract  Mathematics  existed  with  all  the- 
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mlmrdides  of  the  dark  ages ;  bat  a  familiarity  with  Natural  Philosophy, 
which  comprehends  Mathematics,  and  gives  tangible  and  pleasing  illustra- 
tions of  the  abstract  truths,  seems  inoompatible  with  the  admission,  of  any 
groes  absurdity.  A  man  whose  mental  faculties  have  been  sharpened  by  ac* 
quaintance  with  these  exact  sciences  in  their  combination,  and  who  has  been 
engaged,  therefore,  in  contemplating  real  rtilatiotis,  is  mere  likely  to  disco- 
ver truth  in  other  questions,  and  can  better  defend  himself  against  sophistry 
of  every  kind.  We  cannot  have  clearer  evidence  of  this  than  in  the  history 
of  the  sciences,  since  the  Baconian  method  of  rea»on\ng  ly  induction  took 
place  of  the  visionary  hypothases  of  preceding  times.  Until  then,  even 
powerful  minds  did  not  recoil  from  the  most  absurd  theories  on  all  subjects. 
Astronomy  was  mixed  with  Astrology ;  Chemistry  with  Alchemy ;  Physi- 
ology with  the  singular  hypotheses  which  preceded  the  discovery  of  the  cir- 
colation  of  the  blood :  ^Politics  with  the  errors  of  monopolies,  prohibitions, 
balance  of  trade,  &c.  Even  Religion  itself,  in  various  ages  and  countries, 
has  feU  the  influence  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  as  to  solid  attainments. 
To  a  man  with  the  knowledge  of  nature  which  we  now  possess,  the  fables 
and  licentious  abominations  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  theologies  are  shocking 
indeed ;  as  are  the  religions  of  the  God  of  Fire  in  China,  of  Vishnoo  in 
India,  of  Mahomet's  imposture  and  pretended  miracles,  &o.  But  the  enlight- 
ened Christian  minister  earnestly  recommends  the  study  of  nature;  first, 
because  from  contemplating  the  beauty  of  creation,  with  the  wisdom  and 
benevolent  design  manifest  in  all  its  parts,  there  spring  up  in  every  unde- 
•praved  mind  those  feelings  of  admiration  and  gratitude,  which  constitute  the 
adoration  of  natural  religion,  and  which  form,  as  shown  by  many  estimable 
writers  on  Natural  Theology,  a  fit  foundation  for  the  sublime  doctrine  of 
immortality,  and  secondly,  because  a  Revelation  being  probable  only  by  the 
miracles  occurring  at  its  establishment ;  to  enable  men  to  distinguish  between 
miracles  and  the  usual  course  of  nature,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that  course, 
or  of  Natural  Philosophy,  is  essential :  all  the  fal«e  religions  of  antiquity 
were  founded  on,  and  upheld  by  pretended  miracles.  As  regards  the  ques- 
tion of  immortality,  even  independently  of  Revelation,  no  man  who  con- 
templates the  order  and  beauty  of  the  material  world,  and  then  thinks  on  the 
hideeos  deformities  of  the  moral  world — where  vice  so  often  triumphs,  and 
modest  yjirtue  pines  and  dies — can  for  a  moment  believe  that  they  are  the 
work  of  the  same  author,  unless  there  be  a  hereafter  of  retribution ;  and 
feeling  thus  that  eternal  justice  requires  another  state  for  man,  he  embraces 
with  delight  the  cheering  promises  of  immortality.  There  have  been,  how- 
ever, at  various  times,  even  among  Christians,  sincere,  but  weak-minded  or 
ill-informed  men,  who  decried  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  as  inimical 
to  true  religion;  as  if  God's  ever-visible  and  magnificent  revelation  of  his 
attributes  in  the  structure  of  the  universe  could  be  at  variance  with  any 
other  revelation.  But  such  prejudices  are  now  quickly  passing  away. 
Wherever  considerable  knowledge  of  nature  exists,  debasing  and  gloomy 
superstition  must  cease.  It  is  not  the  abject  terror  of  a  slave  which  is  in- 
spired  by  contemplating  the  majesty  and  power  of  our  God,  displayed  in 
his  works,  but  a  sentiment  akin  to  the  tender  regard  which  leads  a  favoured 
ehild  to  approach  with  confidence  a  wise  and  indulgent  parent. 

It  remains  for  the  author  now  only  to  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the 
present  work.  He  was  originally  led  to  the  undertaking  with  the  view  of 
supplying  the  desideratum  in  medical  literature,  of  a  treatise  on  Medical 
Physics  ;  but  soon  perceiving  that  the  preliminary  investigation  of  General 
Physics,  necessary  to  adapt  the  work  to  medical  readers,  would  require  to 
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be  nearly  as  extensive  as  it  would  for  general  readers,  and  reflecting  that 
every  person  of  liberal  education  must  now  possess  sach  a  book,  not  to  be 
read  once  and  then  thrown  aside  as  a  novel  is,  but  to  be  frequently  consulted 
as  a  manual,  be  determined  to  make  his  book  as  complete  and  as  extensively 
useful  as  possible.  He  has  been  encouraged,  during  his  labour,  by  the  belief 
that  the  growing  light  of  science,  which  now  exhibits  more  clearly  the  na- 
tural relations  of  the  different  departments  of  study,  as  attempted  to  be  por- 
trayed in  the  preceding  pages,  might  enable  him  to  avoid  some  of  the  defects 
of  former  elementary  treatises,  and  to  add  features  of  novelty  and  improve- 
ment to  his  own.  The  sections  on  Animal  Physics  were,  of  course,  written 
for  medical  men ;  and  a  great  service  will  be  rendered  by  the  work,  if  it 
only  awakens  them  to  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  of  Physics  as  one  of 
the  foundations  of  their  art.  But  even  for  general  readers  there  are  few 
parts  of  these  sections  which  the  author  would  exclude.  There  is  nothing 
more  admirable  in  nature  than  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human 
body,  and  there  are  many  reasons  why  no  liberal  mind  should  be  careless  of 
the  study.  The  details  here  given  are  not  more  anatomical  than  the  illus- 
trations from  the  animal  economy  contained  in  the  common  treatises  on 
natural  Theology,  From  the  attempt  in  this  work  to  compress  into  the 
smallest  possible  space  the  greatest  possible  sum  of  scientific  information, 
few  historical  details  have  been  admitted,  whether  relating  to  the  distin* 
guished  men  who  have  benefitted  the  world  as  authors  or  inventors,  or  to 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  science : — such  details  form  an  interesting,  but 
distinct  branch  of  study. 

The  author  must  not  conclude  without  observiuff,  that  no  treatise  on  Na- 
tural Philosophy  can  save,  to  a  person  desiring  full  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  necessity  of  attendance  on  experimental  lectures  or  demonstrations. 
Things  that  are  seen,  and  felt|  and  heard,  that  is,  which  operate  on  the  ex- 
ternal senses,  leave  on  the  memory  much  stronger  and  more  correct  impres- 
sions than  where  the  conceptions  are  produced  merely  by  verbal  description, 
however  vivid.  And  no  man  has  ever  been  remarkable  for  his  knowledge 
of  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Physiology,  who  has  not  had  practical  familiarity 
with  the  objects.  With  reference  to  this  familiarity,  persons  who  take  a 
philanthropic  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  must  observe,  with  much 
pleasure  the  now  daily  increasing  facilities  of  acquiring  useful  knowledge, 
afforded  by  the  scientific  institutions  formed  and  forming,  not  only  through 
this  kingdom,  but  through  most  civilized  nations. 
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SYNOPSIS,  OR  GENERAL  REVIEW. 

Iv  it  excite  our  admiration  that  a  varied  edifice,  or  even  a  magnificent 
city  can  be  constracted  of  stone  from  one  qnarrj,  what  must  our  feeling  be 
to  learn  how  few  and  simple  the  elements  are  ont  of  which  the  sublime  fab- 
ric of  the  universe,  with  all  its  orders  of  phenomena,  has  arisen,  and  is 
now  sostained.  These  elements  are  general  facts  and  laws  which  human 
sagmcitj  is  able  to  detect,  and  then  to  dpply  to  endless  purposes  of  human 
advantage. 

Now  the  four  words,  atom,  attraction^  repuhioftj  inertia,  point  to  four 
cental  truths,  which  explain  the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
Being  so  general,  they  are  oalledpX^^aZ  truths,  from  the  Greek  word  signi* 
fyiBg  naiurej  as  ako  *'  truths  of  Natural  Philosophy,'^  with  the  same  mean- 
ing, and  sometimes  ^'  mechanical  truths,'^  from  their  close  relation  to  ordinary 
machinery.  These  appellations  distinguish  them  from  the  remaining  general 
truths,  namely,  the  chemical  truths,  which  regard  particular  Substances,  and 
the  vital  and  mental  truths,  which  have  relation  only  to  living  beings.  And 
even  in  the  cases  where  a  chemical  or  vital  influence  operates,  it  modifies, 
bat  does  not  destroy,  the  physical  influence.  By  fixing  the  attention,  then, 
on  these  yb«r  fundamental  trathsy  the  student  obtains,  as  it  were,  so  many 
keys  to  unlock,  and  lights  to  illuminate  the  secrets  and  treasures  of  nature. 

lat.  Atom.  Every  material  mass  in  nature  is  divisible  into  very  minute 
indestructible  an<^  unchangeable  particles, — as  when  a  piece  of  any  metal  is 
bruised,  broken,  cut,  dissolved,  or  otherwise  transformed,  a  thousand  times, 
but  can  always  be  exhibited  again  as  perfect  as  at  first.  This  truth  is  con- 
veniently recalled  by  giving  to  the  particles  the  name  atom,  which  is  a  Greek 
term,  signifying  that  which  cannot  he  farther  aU  or  divided,  or  an  exceed- 
ing minute  resisting  particle. 

2d.  Attraction.  It  is  found  that  the  atoms  above  referred  to,  whether 
separate  or  already  joined  into  masses,  tend  towards  all  other  atom's  or 
masses, — as  when  the  atoms  of  which  any  mass  is  composed  are,  by  an  in- 
visible influence,  held  together  with  a  certun  degree  of  force;  or  when  a 
block  of  stone  is  similarly  held  down  to  the  earth  on  which  it  lies;  or  when 
the  tides  on  the  earth  rise  towards  the  moon.  These  facts  are  conveniently 
recalled  by  connecting  with  them  the  word  Attraction  (a  drawing  together) 
or  gravitation, 

3d.  RxptTLSiON.  Atoms  under  certain  circumstances,  as  of  heat  diffused 
among  them,  have  their  mutual  attraetum  countervailed  or  resisted,  and  they 
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tend  to  separate; — as  when  ice  heated  melts  into  water,  or  when  water  heated 
bursts  into  steam,  or  when  gunpowder  ignited  explodes.  Such  facts  are 
conveniently  recalled  by  the  term  Repuhion  (a  thrusting  asunder.) 

4th.  Inertia.  As  a  flj- wheel  made  to  revolve,  at  first  offers  resistance  to 
the  force  moving  it,  but  gradually  acquires  speed  proportioned  to  that  force, 
and  then  resists,  being  again  stopped,  in  proportion  to  its  speed,  so  all  bodies 
or  atoms  in  the  universe  have  about  them,  in  regard  to  motion,  what  may 
be  figuratively  called  a  stubbornness,  tending  to  keep  them  in  their  existing 
state,  whatever  it  may  be — in  other  words,  they  neither  acquire  motion,  nor 
lose  motion,  nor  bend  their  course  in  motion,  but  in  exact  proportion  to 
some  force  applied.  Many  of  the  motions  now  going  on  in  the  universe 
with  such  regularity — as  that  turning  of  the  earth  which  produces  the  phe- 
nomena of  day  and  night — are  motions  which  began  thousands  of  years  ago, 
*  and  continue  unvarying  in  this  way.  Such  facts  are  conveniently  recalled 
by  the  term  inertia  applied  to  them. 

A  person  comprehending  fully  the  import  of  these  four  words,  that  is  to 
say,  having  present  to  his  mind  numerous  good  types  or  exemplars  of  the 
facts  referred  to  them,  may  predict  or  anticipate  correctly,  and  may  control 
very  many  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  which  the  extended  experience  of  a 
life  can  display  to  him ;  and  such  a  person  is  commonly  said  to  know  the 
causes  or  reasons  of  things  and  events.  Now  it  is  important  here  to  observe, 
that  when  a  person  gives  a  reason  or  explanation  of  any  fact,  other  than  that 
it  is  a  fact,  or  than  that  the  Creator  has  willed  it,  he  is  merely,  although  he 
may  not  be  aware  of  this,  showing  its  resemblance  to  many  other  facts,  no 
one  of  which  he  understands  better  than  itself — and  what  he  calls  a  general 
truth,  or  law,  or  principle,  is  merely  an  expression  for  the  observed  but  un- 
accountable resemblance  of  the  facts.  Thus,  when  a  man  says  that  a  stone 
falls  because  of  attraction  or  gravitation,  he  only  uses  a  word  which  recalls 
thousands  of  instances  which  he  has  witnessed  of  one  body  approaching 
another ;  but  by  any  cause  of  the  approach,  other  than  that  Ood  has  willed 
it,  is  to  him  utterly  unknown.  Should  men,  in  the  course  of  their  re- 
searches, discover  that  the  phenomena  now  classed  by  them  under  the  heads 
of  attraction  and  repulsion,  although  apparently  opposite,  are  really  as 
closely  allied  as  they  already  know  the  rising  of  a  balloon  and  the  falling  of 
a  stone  to  be  (the  balloon  rises  like  a  cork  in  water,  being  pushed  up  by  the 
fluid  air  around  it,  heavier  than  it,  and  seeking  to  descend,)  they  will  not 
have  discovered  a  new  cause,  but  a  new  resemblance,  fnew  to  them)  among 
phenomena,  and  will  only  have  advanced  one  step  farther  in  perceiving  the 
simplicity  of  creation.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  it  will  be  found 
that  this  volume  is  chiefly  an  extensive  display  of  the  most  important  phe- 
nomena of  nature  and  art,  classified  so  as  to  be  explained  by  the  four  physical 
truths,  and  mutually  to  illustrate  one  another.  They  will  be  distributed 
under  the  following  heads  or  divisions : 

PART  I. 

CONSTITUTION  OP  MASSES,  MOTIONS  AND  JPOBCES. 

The  four  fundamental  truths  extensively  examined,  and  used  to  explain 
generally,  in 
Section 

1.  The  nature  or  constitution  of  the  material  masses  which  compose  the 
universe;  (a  department  technieally  called  Somatoloot,  from  Greek 
words  signifying  a  discourse  on  body.) 
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2.  The  motions  or  phenomena  going  on  among  the  masses ; — a  department 
icclading  the  common  divisions  of  Statics  (things  stationary  or  at 
rent,)  and  Dynamics  (what  relates  to  force  or  power.) 

PART  11. 

PHENOMENA  OP  SOLIDS. 

The  four  truths  expkining  the  peculiarities  of  state  and  motion  among 
M)iid  bodies : — a  department  called,  in  a  restricted  sense,  Mechanics,  (from 
the  Greek  word  signifying  machine.) 

PART  III. 

PHENOMENA  OF  FLUIDS. 

The  truths  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  state. and  motion  smongjluid 
bodies : — a  department  called  Hydrodtnamics  (from  Greek  words  signifying 
water  toid  force,) 
Section 

1.  Hydrostatics  (water  at  rest  or  in  equilibrium.) 

2.  Pneumatics  (air  phenomena.) 

3.  Hydraulics  (water  or  fluid  in  motion.) 

4.  Acoustics  (pfienomena  of  sound  and  hearing.) 

PART  IV. 

PHENOMENA  OF  IMPONDERABLE  SUBSTANCES. 

The  truths  aiding  to  explain  the  more  recondite  phenomena  of  Imponder- 
able Substances,  under  the  heads  of 
Section 

1.  Heat  or  Caloric. 

2.  Light  or  Optics. 

PART  V. 

ANIMAL  AND  MEDICAL  PHYSICS. 

In  this  part  will  be  ranged  the  most  interesting  illustrations  afforded  by 
the  animal  economy,  constituting — Animal  and  Medical  Physics. 

As  no  man  can  well  understand  a  subject  of  which  he  does  not  carry  a 
distinct  outline  in  his  mind,  it  is  recommended  to  the  reader  of  this  work 
to  study  the  general  synopsisj  and  the  analysis  placed  at  the  heads  of  the 
chapters  and  secHonSyVLum  the  memory  be  well  impressed  with  them. 
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PAET  I. 

THE  FOUR  FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS  MINUTELY  EXAMINED,  AND  USED  TO  EX- 
PLAIN GENERALLY,  FIRST,  THE  NATURE  OR  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  MATE- 
RIAL MASSES  WHICH  COMPOSE  THE  UNIVERHE,  AND  SECONDLY,  THE 
MOTIONS  OR  PHENOMENA  GOING  ON  AMONG  THEM. 


SECTION  I.— THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MASSES. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SECTION. 

The  visible  universe  is  huilt  up  of  very  minute  indestructible  ATOMS  called 
matter,  whichy  hy  mutual  JlTZVlkotsio^^  cohere  or  cling  together  in  masses 
of  various  form  arid  magnitude,  •  The  atoms  are  more  or  less  approxi- 
mated,  according  to  the  quantity  or  repulsion  of  heat  among  them,  and 
hence  arise  the  three  remarkable  forms  in  the  masses,  of  solid,  liquid  and 
air,  which  mutually  change  into  each  other  with  change  in  the  quantify 
of  heat.  Certain  modifications  of  attraction  and  repulsion  produce  the 
subordinate  peculiarities  of  state  called  crystal,  dense,  hard,  elastic,  brittle, 
malleable,  ductile  and  tenacious. 


"  Minute  Indestructible  Atoms."* 

That  the  smallest  portion  of  any  substaDce  which  the  human  eye  can  per- 
ceive, is  still  a  mass  of  many  ultimate  atoms  or  particles,  which  may  be 
separated  from  each  other,  or  newly  arranged,  but  which  cannot  individu- 
ally be  hurt  or  destroyed^  is  deduced  from  such  facts  as  the  following : 

A  particle  of  powdered  marble,  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  still  ap- 
pears to  the  microscope  a  block  susceptible  of  indefinite  division ;  and,  when 
it  is  broken  by  fit  instruments,  until  the  microscope  can  hardly  discover  the 
separate  particles  of  the  fine  powder,  these  may  be  yet  farther  divided,  by 
solution  m  an  acid ;  the  whole  becoming  then  absolutely  invisible,  as  part 
of  a  transparent  liquid. 

A  small  mass  of  gold  may  be  hammered  into  thin  leaf,  or  drawn  into  fine 
wire,  or  cut  into  almost  invisible  parts,  or  liquefied  in  a  crucible,  or  dissolved 
in  an  acid,  or  dissipated  by  intense  heat  into  vapour;  yet,  after  any  and  all 
these  changes,  the  atoms  can  be  collected  again  to  form  the  original  mass  of 
gold,  without  the  slightest  diminution  or  change.    And  all  the  substances  of 

*  The  different  heads  or  titles,  which  appear  thus,  throughout  the  work,  between  in- 
verted commae,  are  the  successiye  portions  of  the  Analyau,  detached  for  separate 
consideration.  The  reader  is  particularly  requested  to  re-peruse  the  analysis  at  the 
several  interruptions,  that  he  may  hare  constantly  before  him  that  clear  riew  of  the 
general  relations  among  the  different  parts  of  the  subject,  which  is  essential  to  a  per- 
fect understanding  of  it. 
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elements  of  which  oar  globe  is  composed,  may  thus  be  cut,  torn,  braised, 
ground,  &c.,  a  thoasand  and  a  thousand  times,  bat  are  always  recoverable  as 
perfect  as  at  first. 

And,  with  respect  to  delicate  combinations  of  these  elements,  snch  as  exist 
in  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  although  it  be  beyond  hnman  art,  originally 
to  prodnce,  or  even  closely  to  imitate  many  of  them — for  we  cannot  build  up 
a  feather  or  a  rose — ^still,  in  their  decomposition  and  apparent  destruction, 
the  accomplished  chemist  of  the  present  day  does  not  lose  a  single  atom.  The 
coal  which  bums  in  his  apparatus,  until  only  a  little  ash  remains  behind,  or 
the  wax-taper  which  seems  to  vanish  altogether  in  flame,  or  the  portion  of 
animal  flesh  which  putrefies,  and  gradually  dries  up  and  disappears — present 
to  us  phenomena  which  are  now  proved  to  be  only  changes  of  connection 
and  arrangement  among  the  indestructible  ultimate  atoms ;  and  the  chemist 
can  offer  all  the  elements  again,  mixed  or  separate,  as  desired,  for  any  of 
the  useful  purposes  to  which  they  are  severally  applicable.  When  the  funeral 
piles  of  the  ancients,  with  their  charge  of  human  remains,  appeared  to  be 
wholly  consumed,  and  left  the  idea  with  survivors  that  no  base  use  could  be 
made,  in  after  time,  of  what  had  been  the  material  dwelling  of  a  noble  or 
beloved  spirit,  the  flames  had  only,  as  it  were,  scattered  the  enduring  blocks 
of  which  a  former  edifice  had  been  constructed,  but  which  were  soon  to  serve 
again  in  new  combinations. 

Facts,  to  be  stated  under  the  heads  of  "  chemical  composition"  and  "crys- 
tal,**  will  prove,  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  any  substance  must  be^  among 
themselves^  perifectly  similar. 

'^Minute."  (Read  the  Analysis,  page  22.) 

The  following  are  interesting  particulars  in  the  arts  or  in  nature,  helping  the 
mind  to  conceive  how  minute  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  must  be. 

Goldbeaters,  by  hammering,  reduce  gold  to  leaves  so  thin,  that  860,000 
most  be  laid  upon  one  another  to  produce  the  thickness  of  an  inch.  Tbey 
are  so  thin,  that  if  formed  into  a  book,  1,800  would  occupy  only  the  space 
of  a  single  leaf  of  common  paper ;  and  an  octavo  volume  an  inch  thick  would 
have  as  many  pages  as  the  books  of  a  well-stocked  ordinary  library  contain- 
ing 1,800  volumes  of  400  pages  each;  yet  those  leaves  are  perfect,  or  free 
from  holes,  so  that  one  of  them  laid  upon  any  surface,  as  in  gilding,  gives 
the  appearance  of  solid  gold. 

Still  thinner  than  this  is  the  coating  of  gold,  upon  the  silver  wire  of  what 
is  called  gold  lace;  and  we  know  not  that  such  coating  is  of  only  one  atom 
thick.  If  we  place  a  piece  of  this  wire  in  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  dissolve  the 
diver  within,  the  gold  coating  remains  as  a  metallic  tube  of  exquisite  tenuity. 

Platinum  can  be  drawn  into  wire  much  finer  than  human  hair. 

A  grain  of  blue  vitriol  or  carmine,  will  tinge  a  gallon  of  water,  so  that  in 
every  drop  the  colour  may  be  perceived. 

A  grain  of  musk  will  scent  a  room  for  twenty  years,  and  will  have  lost 
but  little  of  its  weight. 

The  carrion  crow  seems  to  smell  its  food  at  a  distance  of  many  miles. 

The  thread  of  the  silk-worm  is  so  small,  that  many  folds  have  to  be 
twisted  together  to  form  our  finest  sewing  thread ;  but  that  of  the  spider  is 
smaller  still,  for  two  drachms  of  it  by  weight  would  reach  from  Loudon  to 
Edinburgh,  or  400  miles. 

In  the  milk  of  a  cod-fish,  or  in  water  in  which  certain  vegetables  have 
been  infused,  the  microscope  discovers  animalcules,  of  which  many  thou- 
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mads  totedier  do  not  equal  in  bulk  a  grain  of  sand ;  yet  these  have  their 
blood  and  other  aobordinate  parts  like  larger  aoimals ;  and,  indeed,  naturei 
Tith  a  singular  prodigality,  has  supplied  many  of  them  with  organs  as  com- 
plex as  those  of  the  whale  or  elephant.  Now  the  body  of  an  animalcule 
ooBsists  of  the  same  elementary  substances,  or  ultimate  atoms,  as  the  body 
of  man  himself.  In  a  single  pound  of  matter,  it  thus  appears,  that  there 
nay  be  more  living  creatures  than  of  human  beings  on  the  face  of  this  globe! 
What  eoenes  has  the  microscope  laid  open  to  the  admiration  of  the  philoso- 
phic ioqoirer ! 

Water,  mercury,  sulphur,  or,  in  general,  any  substance,  when  sufficiently 
heated,  rises  as  invisible  vapour  or  gas ;  in  other  words,  is  made  to  assume 
the  aeriform  state.  Great  heat,  therefore,  would  cause  the  whole  of  the 
material  universe  to  disappear,  the  previously  most  solid  bodies  becoming  as 
invisible  and  impalpable  as  the  air  we  breathe.  Utter  annihilation  would 
seem  but  one  stage  beyond  this, 

'^Matter." 

The  inconceivable  minuteness  of  ultimate  atoms,  as  shown  above,  has  led 
some  inquirers  to  doubt  whether  there  really  be  matter;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  what  we  call  substance  or  matter  have  existence  or  not.  In  answer 
to  this,  it  has  been  usual  to  adduce,  besides  the  weights  of  the  substances, 
and  the  proofs  of  indestructibility  already  mentioned,  which  seems  conclu- 
sive, the  fact  that  every  kind  or  portion  of  matter  obstinately  occupies  some 
apace  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  matter  from  that  particular  space.  This 
occupancy  of  space  is  the  simplest  and  most  complete  idea  which  we  have 
of  material  existence.  The  awkward  word  impenetrability  has  been  used  to 
express  it,  with  reference  of  oourse  to  the  individual  atoms.  The  following 
are  elucidations : 

We  cannot  push  one  billiard-ball  into  the  substance  of  another,  and  then 
a  second,  and  then  a  third,  and  so  on ;  or  the  material  of  the  universe  might 
be  absorbed  in  a  point. 

A  mass  of  iron  on  a  support  will  resist  the  weight  of  thousands  of  pounds 
laid  upon  it  and  pressing  to  descend  into  its  place ;  and  although  a  very 
great  weight  might  crush  or  break  it  into  pieces,  still  one  particle  would  not 
bo  annihilated.  In  a  forcing-pump,  or  in  Braham's  water-press,  millions  of 
pounds  cannot  push  the  piston  down,  unless  the  water  below  it  be  allowed 
to  escape. 

A  weight  laid  upon  bladders  full  of  air,  or  on  the  piston  handle  of  a  closed 
air-pump,  is  supported  in  the  same  manner. 

A  quantity  of  air  escaping  from  a  vessel  under  water  ascends  through  the 
water  as  a  bubble,  displacing  its  bulk  of  water  in  its  way. 

A  glass  tube,  left  open  at  bottom,  while  the  thumb  closes  the  top,  if 
pressed  from  air  into  water,  is  not  filled  with  water,  because  the  air  contained 
in  it  resists;  but  if  the  air  be  allowed  to  escape  by  removing  the  thumb 
from  the  top,  the  tube  becomes  filled  immediately  to  the  level  of  the  water 
around  it.  In  a  goblet  or  basin  pushed  into  water,  with  the  mouth  down- 
wards, the  entrace  of  water  is  resisted  for  the  like  reason ;  and  if  the  goblet 
be  inverted  over  a  floating  lighted  taper,  this  will  continue  to  float  under  it, 
and  to  burn  in  the  contained  air,  however  deep  in  the  water  it  may  be  car- 
ried— exhibiting  the  curious  phenomenon  of  light  below  water,  and  being 
an  emblem  of  the  living  inmate  of  a  diving  bell,  which  is  merely  a  larger, 
goblet  holding  a  man  instead  of  a  candle. 
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"  MtUual  attraction.*'  (See  the  Analysis,  page  22.) 

Any  Tisible  mass  of  matter,  then,  as  of  metal,  salt,  sulphur,  &o.,  we 
know  to  be  really  a  collection  of  dust,  or  minute  atoms,  by  some  cause  made 
to  cohere  or  cling  together ;  yet  there  are  no  hooks  connecting  them,  nor 
pails,  nor  glne ;  and  the  connection  may  be  broken  a  thousand  times,  by 
processes  of  nature  or  art,  but  is  always  ready  to  take  place  again ;  the  cause 
being  no  more  destroyed  in  any  case  by  interruption,  than  the  weight  of  a 
thing  is  destroyed  by  frequent  lifting  from  the  ground.  Now  the  cause  we 
know  not,  but  we  call  it  attraction.  The  phenomena  of  attraction  and  its 
contrary,  repulsion,  particularly  when  occurring  between  bodies  at  consider- 
able distances  from  each  other,  are  as  inexplicable  as  any  subjects  which 
the  hnman  mind  has  to  contemplate ;  but  the  manner  or  laws  of  the  pheno- 
mena are  now  well  understood.  The  general  nature  and  extensive  influence 
of  attraction  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  facts : 

Logs  of  wood  floating  in  a  pond,  or  ships  in  calm  water,  approach  each 
other,  and  afterwards  remain  in  contact.  When  the  floating  bodies  are  very 
small,  or  can  approach  very  near  to  each  other  at  the  water's  edge — as  glass 
bulbs  in  a  teacup — an  additional  force  is  called  into  play,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained nnder  the  head  of  "  capillary  attraction.'' 

The  wreck  of  a  ship,  in  a  smooth  sea  after  a  storm,  is  often  seen  gathered 
into  heaps. 

Two  bullets  or  plnmmeta  suspended  by  strings  near  to  each  other,  are 
found  by  the  delicate  test  of  the  torsion  balance  (which  will  be  described 
afterwards)  to  attract  each  other,  and  therefore  not  to  hang  quite  perpen- 
dicularly. 

A  plummet  suspended  near  the  side  of  a  mount^iin  inclines  towards  it,  in 
a  degree  proportioned  to  its  magnitude ;  as  was  ascertained  by  the  well* 
known  trials  of  Dr.  Maskeleyne  near  the  mountain  Sehehallion,  in  Scotland. 

And  the  reason  why  the  plummet  in  such  a  case  tends  much  more  strongly 
towards  the  earth  than  towards  the  bill,  is  only  that  the  earth  is  larger  than 
the  hill. 

At  New  South  Wales,  which  is  situated  on  our  globe  nearly  opposite  to 
England,  plummets  hang  and  fall  towards  the  centre  of  the  globe,  as  they 
do  here;  so  that  in  respect  to  England,  they  are  hanging  and  falling  upwards, 
and  the  people  there,  like  flies  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  pane  of  glass,  are 
standing  with  their  feet  towards  us, — hence  called  our  antipodes.  Weighty 
therefore,  is  merely  general  attraction  acting  everywhere. 

But  it  is  owing  to  this  general  attraction  that  our  earth  itself  is  a  globe :— * 
all  its  parts  being  drawn  towards  each  other,  that  is,  towards  a  common 
centre,  the  mass  assumes  the  spherical  or  rounded  form. 

And  the  moon  also  is  round,  and  all  the  planets ;  nay,  the  glorious  sun, 
too,  so  much  larger  than  these,  is  round; — suggesting  the  inference  that  all 
must  at  one  time  have  been  a  certain  degree  fluid,  and  that  all  are  subject  to 
the  same  law. 

Descending  again  to  the  earth  and  observing  minuter  masses,  we  have 
many  interesting  instances  of  roundness  from  the  same  cause;  as — the  parti- 
cles of  a  mist  or  fog  floating  in  air — these,  mutually  attracting  and  coalescing 
into  larger  drops,  and  so  forming  rain---dew-drops — water  trickling  on  a 
duck's  wing — the  tear  dropping  from  the  cfaeek^-drops  of  laudanum — ^glo- 
bules of  mercury,  like  pure  silver  beads,  coalescing  when  near,  and  forming 
larger  ones — melted  lead  allowed  to  rain  down  from  an  elevated  sieve,  and 
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bj  cooling  as  it  descends  so  as  to  retain  tbe  form  of  its  liquid  drops,  becom- 
ing the  spherical  shot-lead  of  the  sportsman,  &c. 

The  cause  of  this  extraoidinarj  phenomenon  which  we  call  attraction,  acts 
&t  all  distances. — The  moon,  though  240,000  miles  from  the  earth,  by  her 
attraction,  raises  the  water  of  our  ocean  under  her,  and  forms  what  we  call 
the  tide. — The  sun,  still  farther  off,  has  a  similar  influence ;  and  when  the 
sun  and  moon  act  in  the  same  direction,  we  have  the  spring  tides. — The 
planets,  so  distant  that  thej  appear  to  us  little  wandering  points  in  the  heaven, 
}'et,  bj  their  attraction,  affect  the  motion  of  our  earth  in  her  orbit,  quicken- 
ing it  when  she  is  approaching  them,  retarding  it  when  she  is  receding. 

The  attraction  i$  greater  the  nearer  the  bodies  are  to  each  other;  as  the  light ' 
of  a  taper  is  more  intense  near  to  the  taper  than  at  a  distance. 

A  board  of  a  foot  square,  represented  in  fig.  1  by  A  B,  at  a  certain  distance 
from  a  light,  supposed  at  C,  just  shadows  a  board  of  two  feet  square,  as  E  D, 
at  double  distance ;  but  a  board  with  a  side  of  two  feet  has  four  times  as 
much  surface  as  a  board  with  a  side  of  one  foot,  for  it  is  not  only  twice  as 
bigh  or  long,  which  would  make  it  double,  but  twice  as  broad  also^  which 
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makes  it  quadruple — as  a  globe  of  two  feet  in  diameter  requires  just  four 
times  as  much  paper  to  cover  it  as  a  globe  ( 1  one  foot, — and  the  corner,  or 
fourth  part,  E  F,  of  the  larger  square  here  shown  ih  just  equal  to  the  whole 
of  the  smaller  square  A.  B.  Light,  therefore,  at  double  distance  from  its 
source,  being  spread  over  four  times  the  space,  has  only  one  fourth  of  the 
intensity  ]  and  for  a  similar  reason,  at  thrice  the  distance  it  has  only  a  ninth 
part,  at  four  times  a  sixteenth  part,  and  so  on.  Now  light,  heat,  attraction, 
sound,  and,  indeed,  every  influence  from  a  central  point,  are  found  to  decrease 
in  the  proportion  here  illustrated,  viz,y  as  the  surface  of  squares  which  shadow 
one  another  increases.  The  technical  expression  is,  <<  the  tntetisitjf  is  in- 
versely as  tlie  squares  of  the  distance  ;"  (the  distances  being  estimated  from 
the  centres  of  attraction  or  radiation)  or  one-fourth  part  as  strong  at  double 
distance,  four  times  as  strong  at  half  distance,  and  in  a  corresponding  man- 
ner for  all  other  distances. 

Accordingly,  what  weighs  1,000  lbs.  at  the  sea-shore,  weighs  five  lbs.  less 
at  tbe  top  of  a  mountain  of  a  certain  height,  or  when  raised  in  a  balloon — as 
is  proved  experimectally  by  a  spring  balance,  or  other  means ; — and  at  the 
distance  of  the  moon,  the  weight,  or  force  towards  the  earth,  of  1,000  lbs.| 
is  diminished  to  five  ounces,  as  is  proved  by  astronomical  test. 

Attraction  has  received  different  names  as  it  is  found  acting  under  different 
^  circumstances.     The  chief  distinctions  are  Gravitation^  Cohesion,  CapH* 
hxry  and  Chemical  attraction. 

Gravitation  is  the  name  given  to  it  when  acting  at  sensible  distance,  as  in 
the  cases  of  the  moon  luting  the  tides — the  sun  and  earth  attracting  each 
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otber — a  st<me  fallingi  &o.    Most  of  the  facts  enamerated  at  page  25; 
belong  to  this  head. 

Coke^ian  is  the  name  giveOy  when  it  is  aeting  at  very  short  distanceSi  as  in 
keeping  the  atoms  of  a  mass  together. 

It  might  appear  at  first  sighti  that  it  eannot  be  the  same  cause  which  draws 
a  piece  of  iron  to  the  earth  with  the  moderate  force  called  its  weight,  and 
which  maintains  the  constituent  atoms  of  the  iron  in  such  strong  cohesion ; 
hot  when  we  recollect  that  attraction  is  stronger  as  the  substances  are  nearer 
to  each  other,  the  difficulty  is  met.  Atoms  very  nearly  in  contact  may  be  a 
million  times  nearer  to  each  other  than  when  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart, 
and  therefore  when  the  heat  among  the  atoms  of  any  mass  allows  them  to 
approach  very  near,  they  should  attract  mutually  with  great  force. 

If,  then,  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies  were  not  in  general  so  very  rough  and 
irregular,  that,  when  applied  to  each  other,  they  can  touch  only  in  a  few 
points  of  the  million,  perhaps,  which  each  surface  contains,  bodies  would 
be  invariably  sticking  together  or  cohering  by  any  accidental  contact.  The 
effect  of  artificially  smoothing  the  touching  surfaces  is  seen  in  the  following 
examples :— we  may  remark,  however,  that  besides  irregularity  of  surface, 
thers  is  another  reason,  explained  a  little  farther  on^  which  prevents  the 
cohesion. 

Similar  portions  being  cot  off  with  a  dean  knife  from  two  leaden  bullets, 
and  the  fresh  surfaces  being  brought  in  contact  with  a  slight  turning  pros- 
Eure,  the  bullets  cohere,  almost  as  if  they  had  been  originally  cast  in  one 
piece. 

Fresh-cut  surfaces  of  India-rubber  or  caoutchouc  cohere  in  a  similar  way. 
We  may  hence  make  elastic  air-tight  tubes,  by  cutting  off  the  edges  of  a  strip 
of  India-rubber  and  bringing  the  cut  surfaces  into  contact  by  winding  the 
strip  spirally  round  any  smafi  rod  or  cylinder,  and  fixing  it  there  for  a  time 
by  tape  or  cord. 

Two  pieces  of  perfectly  smooth  plate  glass  or  marble,  laid  upon  each  other, 
adhere  with  great  force:  and  so  indeed  do  most  well-polished  flat  surfaces. 

Cohesion  between  a  solid  and  liquid,  and  between  the  particles  of  a  liquid 
among  themselves,  is  seen  in  the  following  instances. 

A  flat  piece  of  ^lass,  balanced  at  the  end  of  a  weighing  beam,  and  then 
allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  water,  adheres  to  the  water,  and  with 
much  more  force  than  the  weight  of  water  remaining  upon  it  when  again 
forcibly  raised  I  If  there  were  not  cohesion  or  attraction  of  the  water  par- 
ticles among  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  glass,  the  latter  oould  only  be 
held  down  by  the  weight  of  the  water  which  directly  adhered  to  it.  In 
pouring  water  from  a  mug  or  bottle-lip,  the  water  does  not  at  once  fall  per- 
pendicular, but  runs  down  along  the  inclined  outside  of  the  vessel ;  chiefly 
in  eonseqoenee  of  the  attraction  between  this  and  the  water }  hence  the  dif* 
iiculty  of  pouring  from  a  vessel  which  has  not  a  projecting  lip. 

The  particles  of  water  cohere  among  themselves  in  a  degree  which  causes 
small  needles  gently  laid  on  the  surface  to  float : — the  weight  of  the  needles 
b  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  water  surface. 

For  the  same  reason  many  light  insects  can  walk  upon  the  surface  of  wa- 
ter without  being  wetted. 

It  is  chiefly  the  different  force  of  the  attraction  of  cohesion  in  different 
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liquids  that  oanses  their  drops  or  gatts  from  the  lip  of  a  phial  to  be  of  diffe- 
rent magDit^de.  Sixty  drops  of  water  fill  the  same  measure  as  100  drops 
of  laudanum  from  a  lip  of  the  same  size. 

Id  a  larger  mass  of  liquid,  the  attraction  which,  if  acting  alone,  would 
draw  the  particles  into  the  form  of  a  distinct  globe,  yields  to  that  which 
draws  them  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  aad  therefore  the  liquid  assumes 
more  or  less  completely,  what  is  called  the  level  surface,  that  is  to  say,  a 
surface  corresponding  with  the  general  surface  of  the  earth. 

Attraction  is  called  capillary  when  it  acts  between  a  liquid  and  the  interior 
of  a  solid,  which  is  tubular  or  porous. 

When  an  open  glass  tube  is  partially  immersed  in  water,  the  water  within 
it  stands  above  the  level  of  that  on  the  outside ;  and  the  difference  of  level 
is  greater  as  the  tube  is  less,  because  yi  small  tubes,  the  glass  all  round 
being  nearer  to  the  raised  water,  attracts  it  more  powerfully. 

Between  the  two  plates  of  glass  standing  near  to  each  other,  with  their 
lower  edges  in  water,  a  similar  rising  of  water  will  occur )  and  if  they  are 
closer  at  one  perpendicular  edge  than  at  the  other,  the  surface  of  the  sus- 
pended water  will  be  higher  there.  The  two  plates  of  glass  in  such  a  case 
are  found  to  be  drawn  towards  each  other  by  the  interposed  waters  with  a 
certain  force,  as  happens  also  to  glass  beads,  or  other  small  bodies,  floating 
in  water  with  their  surfaces  so  near  to  each  other  at  the  water's  edge,  that 
the  water  may  rise  between  them, — and  the  nearer  they  approach,  the  higher 
the  water  rises,  and  the  more  strongly  it  attracts. 

Water,  ink,  or  oil,  coming  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  a  book,  is  rapidly 
absorbed  far  inwards  among  the  leaves. 

A  piece  of  epunge  or  a  lump  of  sugar  touching  water  by  its  lowest  corner| 
soon  becomes  moistened  throughout. 

The  wick  of  a  lamp  lifts  the  oil  to  supply  the  flame,  from  two  or  three 
inches  below  it. 

A  mass  of  cotton  thread  hanging  over  the  edge  of  a  glass  from  the  water 
within  it  will  empty  it  as  a  syphon  would.  A  towel  will  empty  a  basin  of 
water  in  the  same  way. 

Dry  wedges  of  wood  driven  into  a  groove  formed  round  a  pillar  of  stone, 
on  being  moistened,  will  swell  so  as  to  rive  off  the  portion  from  the  block. 
In  some  portions  of  Germany,  mill-stones  are  thus  cut  from  the  rock. 

An  immense  weight  or  mass  suspended  by  a  dry  rope  may  be  raised  a 
little  way,  by  merely  wetting  the  rope ;— **the  moisture  imbibed  by  capillary, 
attraction  in  the  substance  of  the  rope  causes  it  to  swell  laterally,  and  to  be- 
come shorter. 

At  one  time,  the  small  vessels  of  vegetables  were  supposed  to  raise  the  sap 
from  the  roots,  by  capillary  attraction ;  but  thb  is  known  now  to  be  chiefly 
an  action  of  vegetable  life. 

Attraction  has  received  the  name  of  chemical  attraction,  or  affinity^  when  it 
unites  the  atoms  of  two  or  more  distinct  substances  into  one  perfect  com- 
w»v  pound. 

^  3  There  are  about  fifty  substances  in  nature  which  appear,  in  the  present 

*'^  ^  Btate  of  science,  distinct  from  each  other,  and  are  therefore  called  kinds  of 

.    matter  ;  such  as  the  various  metals,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &o. ;  but  whether 

these  are  in  truth,  originally  and  essentially  different  or  are  only  one  simple 
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primordial  matter,  modified  by  circumstances  as  yet  unknown  to  us,  we  can- 
not at  present  positively  determine.  Diamond  and  pure  black  carbon  are 
the  same  substance  only  with  different  arrangement  of  atoms ;  and  steel, 
which  in  the  soft  state  the  graver  cuts  as  it  would  copper  or  silver,  is  exactly 
the  same  substance  as  when,  after  being  tempered  by  heating  and  sudden 
cooling,  it  has  become  aa  hard  nearly  as  diamond  itself.  Yet  these  differen- 
ces are  more  striking  than  appear  between  some  substances,  which  we  now 
account  essentially  distinct. 

It  is  found,  however,  that  the  atoms  of  what  we  call  different  substances 
will  not  cohere  and  unite  indifferently,  to  form  masses,  as  atoms  of  the  same 
kind  do, — there  being  singular  preferences  and  dislikes  among  them,  if  it 
may  be  so  expressed,  or  affinities  as  the  chemists  term  it :  and  when  atoms 
of  two  kinds  do  combine,  the  resulting  compound  generally  loses  all  resem- 
blance to  either  of  the  elements. — ^Thus : 

Sulphuric  acid  will  unite  with  copper  and  form  a  beautiful  transcendent 
blue  salt ;  with  iron  it  will  form  a  green  salt ;  and  if  a  piece  bf  iron  be  thrown 
into  a  solution  of  the  copper  salt,  the  acid  will  immediately  let  fall  the  cop- 
per, and  take  up  or  dissolve  the  iron. — Sulphuric  acid^will  not  unite  with  or 
dissolve  gold  at  all. — Quicksilver  and  sulphur  unite  in  certain  proportions 
and  form  the  paint  called  Vermillion  ;  in  other  proportions  they  form  the  black 
mass  called  Ethiops  Mineral. — Lead  with  oxygen  absorbed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere or  other  source,  forms  what  is  called  red  lead,  used  by  painters. — Sea- 
sand  or  flint,  and  the  substance  called  soda,when  heated  together,  unite  and 
form  that  most  useful  substance  called  glass. — Certain  proportions  of  sulphur 
and  of  iron  combine  and  produce  those  beautiful  cubes  of  pyrites  or  gold-like 
metal  which  are  seen  in  slate.  Chemical  attraction  operating  thus,  does  not, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  interfere  with  general  attraction  or  gravity,  for  every 
chemical  compound  weighs  just  as  mUch  as  its  elements  taken  separately. 

The  history  and  classification  of  such  facts  connected  with  the  combina- 
tions and  analysis  of  different  substances,  constitute  the  science  of  chemistry, 
CO  attractive  and  so  useful.  It  explains  how  the  fifty  kinds  of  matter  above 
alluded  to,  by  variously  combining,  fi^rm  the  endless  diversity  of  bodies  which 
constitute,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  been  explored,  the  mass  of  our  globe.  The 
reasons  of  these  various  modifications  of  attraction  are  yet  much  hidden 
from  us. 

It  is  a  remarkable  truth,  that  when  different  substances  combine  in  the  way 
DOW  described,  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  always  uniform,  and  such 
as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  for  every  atom  present,  of  one  substance, 
'  there  is  exactly  one,  or  two,  or  three,  &c.  of  the  other ;  so  that,  if  there  be 
ten  atoms  of  one  substance,  there  are  exactly  ten,  or  twenty,  &o.  of  the  other, 
but  never  an  intermediate  number,  as  13  or  28  to  10,  for  then  a  particle  of 
the  compound  would  consist  of  one  atom  of  the  first,  and  of  one  and  three- 
tenths,  or  two  and  three-tenths,  &c.  of  the  second  substance,  an  absurdity  if 
the  atom  be  indivisible.  For  instance,  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  quick- 
silver, which  weigh  twenty-five  grainfl|,  combine  with  a  certain  number  of 
atoms  of  sulphur,  weighing  two  grains,  and  form  a  black  compound  called 
Ethiops  Mineral,  or  black  sulphur  of  mereuTy;  and  if  a  little  more  of  either 
ingredient  be  added,  it  lies  as  a  foreign  mixture  in  the  sulphuret  of  mercury ; 
but  if  just  as  much  more  sulphur  be  added-  as  at  first,  so  that  there  may  be 
two  atoms  of  it,  instead  of  one,  in  eveiy  partide  of  the  compound,  a  perfect 
combination  of  the  whole  will  take  place,  and  a  new  substance  will  appear 
whieh  we  call  vermilion.  Many  elementary  substaoeos  will  only  unite  with 
each  other  ia  one  proportion,  so  that  any  two  such  substances  form  only  one 
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compound;  but  others  unite  in  several  proportions^  so  that  several  distinot 
compounds  arise  out  of  the  same  two  elements. 

It  thus  appears,  that  although  we  do  not  know  the  exact  number  of  atoms 
in  a  given  quantity  of  any  substance, — whether,  for  instance,  a  grain  of  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury  has  more  or  less  than  a  million  of  them ;  still,  as  we  know 
that  in  that  grain  there  are  just  as  many  atoms  of  sulphur  as  of  mercury,  and 
that  the  weight  of  the  whole  sulphur  to  that  of  the  whole  mercury  is  as  two 
to  twenty-five,  we  know  that  the  single  atoms  must  have  the  same  relation^ 
or  that  the  atom  of  mercury  is  12 i  times  as  heavy  as  that  of  sulphur. 

Tables  have  been  formed  exhibiting  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms  of 
different  substances ;  and  the  number  standing  opposite  to  each  substance  ia 
called  its  chemical  equivalent, — that  is  to  say,  the  weight  of  its  atom  in  re* 
la t ion  to  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  some  other  substance  chosen  as  a  stand* 
ard.  The  equivalent  of  a  compound  substance  depends  of  course  both  on 
the  equivalents  of  the  ingredients,  and  on  the  number  of  atoms  existing  in 
one  integrant  particle  of  the  compound. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  atom  of  vermillion,  or  of  any  other  compound, 
for  the  ultimate  molecule  or  particle  must  contain  at  least  one  atom  of  the 
respective  ingredients. 

The  facts  of  the  peculiarities  and  constancy  of  chemical  unions  are  among 
the  strongest  arguments  for  the  existence  of  similar  ultimate  atoms. 

Besides  the  simple  cases  of  attraction  now  explained,  there  are  two  curious 
modifications,  called  electrical  and  magnetical  attractions,  which,  from 
their  peculiarities,  are  reserved  for  consideration  in  a  future  division  of 
this  work. 

*'  Atoms  are  more  or  less  close,  according  to  ike  quantity  or  Repulsion  of 
heat  among  them;  hence  tJie  forms  of  solid,  fluid,  air,  <Scc,*'  (Read  the 
Analysis,  p.  22.) 

Were  there  in  the  universe  only  atoms  and  attraction,  as  hitherto  ex* 
plained,  the  whole  material  of  creation  would  rush  into  close  contact,  form* 
ing  one  huge  solid  mass  of  stillness  and  death.  But  there  is  also  heat  or 
caloric,  which  counteracts  attraction,  and  singularly  modifies  the  results.  It 
has  been  described  by  some  as  a  most  subtile  fluid,  pervading  all  thingSi 
somewhat  as  water  pervades  a  sponge  :  others  have  accounted  it  merely  a 
vibration  among  the  atoms.  The  truth  is,  that  we  know  little  more  of  hea6 
as  a  cause  of  repulsion  than  of  gravity  as  a  cause  of  attraction ;  but  we  can 
study  and  classify  most  accurately  the  phenomena  of  both. 

When  a  continued  addition  of  heat  is  made  to  any  body,  it  gradually  in- 
creases the  mutual  distance  of  the  constituent  atoms,  or  diktes  the  body. 
A  solid  thus  is  first  enlarged  and  softened ;  then  melted  or  fused,  that  is  to 
say,  reduced  to  the  state  of  liquid,  as  the  cohesive  attraction  is  overcome ; 
and  lastly,  the  atoms  are  repelled  to  still  greater  tlistances,  so  that  the  sub- 
stance is  converted  into  elastic  fluid  or  air.  Abstraction  of  heat  from  such 
air  causes  return  of  states  in  the  reverse  order. 

Thus  ioe  when  heated  becomes  water,  and  the  water  when  farther  heated 
becomes  steam ;  the  steam  when  cooled  again  becomes  water  as  before,  and 
the  water  when  cooled  becomes  ioe.  Ice,  water  and  steam,  therefore,  w^ 
three  forms  or  states  of  the  same  substance — one  of  the  most  common  in 
nature,  being  the  material  of  the  ocean. 

Other  substances  are  similarly  affected  by  heat,  but  as  all  have  difierent 
relations  to  it,  some  requiring  much  for  liquefaction,  and  some  very  littlci  we 
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hare  that  beautiful  variety  of  solids^  liquids  and  alr^  which  oonstitntes  our 
external  naiare. 

Dllatatian.'^A  rod  of  iron,  which,  when  cold,  will  pass  through  a  certain 
.opeDingy  and  will  lie  lengthwise  between  two  fixed  points,  when  heated,  be- 
comes too  thick  and  too  long  to  do  either.-^For  accurate  mensuration,  there- 
fore, rods  or  chains  used  as  the  measure,  must  either  be  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture, or  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difference. 

The  walls  of  a  building,  under  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  roof,  had  begun  to 
bulge  out  so  as  to  threaten  its  stability.  No  force  tried  was  sufficient  to  re- 
store them  to  perpendicularity,  until  the  idea  occurred  of  using  the  contracting 
force  of  cooling  iron.  The  opposite  walls  were  then  connected  by  a  number 
of  iron  bars,  passing  through  both,  and  having  nuts  to  screw  close  to  the  wall, 
upon  their  projecting  ends,  of  which  bars  one-half  were  heated  at  a  time, 
riz.f  erery  second  or  alternate  bar,  by  lamps  placed  under  them,  and  while 
leDgthened  in  consequence,  and  projecting  farther  beyond  the  wall,  their  nuts 
were  again  screwed  close  up  ]  so  that,  on  cooling  and  contracting,  they  pulled 
the  wall  in  a  degree  back  to  its  place.  The  nuts  of  the  second  set  of  bars 
being  then  screwed  home,  the  others  were  again  heated,  and  advanced  the 
object  as  much  as  the  first ;  and  so  on,  until  the  object  was  accomplished. 

The  iron  rim  of  a  coach  wheel,  when  heated,  goes  on  loosely  and  easily, 
but  when  afterwards  cooled,  it  binds  the  wheel  most  tightly,  giving  remark- 
able firmness  and  strength. 

Iron  hoops  on  masts  and  casks  are  made  to  bind  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  common  thermometer  for  measuring  degrees  of  heat,  is  a  glass  bulb, 
filled  with  mercury  or  other  fluid,  and  having  a  narrow  tube  rising  from  it, 
into  which  the  fluid,  on  being  expanded  by  heat^  ascends,  and  so  marks  the 
degree. 

A  bladder  not  quite  full  of  cold  air,  on  being  heated;  becomes  tense,  and 
if  weak,  may  even  be  burst. 

Liquid  and  Air. — A  piece  of  gold,  lead,  pitch,  ice,  sulphur,  or  of  other 
thing,  if  sufficiently  heated,  melts  or  becomes  liquid ;  each  substlince,  how- 
ever, requiring  a  different  degree  of  heat — gold  requires  5,000  degrees,  lead 
600,  ice  32,  and  so  forth  ;  and  if  the  heating  be  afterwards  continued,  most 
things  at  certain  higher  temperatures  suddenly  expand  again  to  many  times 
the  liquid  volume,  and  become  aeriform  fluids. 

The  conversion  of  water  into  steam  is  familiarly  known  to  all.  One  pint 
of  water  driven  off  as  steam  from  the  boiler  of  a  low-pressure  steam-engine, 
fills  a  space  of  nearly  2,000  pints,  and  raises  the  piston  through  this,  with  a 
force  of  many  thousands  of  pounds :  it  immediately  afterwards  appears  again 
in  the  cold  condenser  as  a  pint  of  water. 

Six  times  as  much  heat  is  required  to  convert  a  pint  of  water  into  steam, 
as  to  raise  it  from  an  ordinary  temperature  to  Uiat  of  boiling ;  but  the  steam, 
by  occupying  nearly  2,000  times  the  space  of  the  water,  proves  that  heat 
merely  produces  a  repulsion  among  the  particles,  and  by  no  means  fills  up 
the  interstices.  The  steam  rising  from  boiling  water  does  not  appear  to  the 
thermooieter  hotter  than  the  water  itself;  and  hence  it  was  that  Dr.  Black, 
whose  genius  shed  so  much  light  on  this  part  of  knowledge,  gave  the  excess 
of  heat  the  name  of  latent  heat. 

The  latent  heat  of  common  air  is  made  sensible  in  the  match  fringe.  In 
this,  which  is  close  at  the  bottom,  Xhe  piston  is  driven  down  quickly  and 
strongly,  so  as  to  compress  very  mach  the  air  which  is  underneath  it,  and 
the  heat  then  condensed  with  the  air  is  sufficiently  intense  to  light  a  small 
piece  of  tinder  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  piston. 
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Not  only  are  spirits,  sethers,  oils,  &c.y  convertible,  as  water  is  into  aeriform 
flaid,  but  also  sulpbur,  phospboms,  mercury,  and,  indeed,  all  tbe  metals  and 
elementary  substances ; — some  of  tbem,  however,  requiring  heats  of  great 
intensity. 

The  varieties  of  form,  then,  in  the  bodies  on  the  face  of  this  earth,  may 
be  considered  accidental,  as  dependent  on  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  and 
do  not  mark  the  permanent  nature  of  the  substances. 

In  the  planet  Mercury,  which  is  near  tbe  sun,  resin,  tallow,  wax,  and  many 
vegetable  substances  deemed  by  us  naturally  solid,  would  all  be  liquid,  as  oil 
is  with  us ;  and  a  certain  mixture  of  tin,  zinc  and  lead,  which  with  us  is  solid 
at  common  temperatures,  but  melts  in  boiling  water,  would  there  be  always 
liquid  like  our  quicksilver.  Our  water,  oils,  and  spirits,  would  there  be  in  a 
state  of  steam  or  air,  and  could  not  be  known  as  liquids,  except  by  cooling 
processes  and  compression,  such  as  we  have  lately  learned  to  use  for  reducing 
our  different  airs  to  the  form  of  liquids. 

Again,  in  the  cold  planet  Hersohel,  which  is  nineteen  times  farther  from 
the  sun  than  our  earth  is,  water,  if  it  exist,  can  be  known  only  as  rock  crys- 
tal, which  fire  would  have  to  melt  as  it  does  glass  with  us :  our  oils  would 
be  as  butters  or  resinS;  and  quicksilver  might  be  hammered  as  lead  or  silver 
is  with  us. 

On  our  own  earth,  near  tlie  equator,  common  sealing-wax  will  not  retain 
impressions;  butter  is  oil  in  the  day,  and  a  soft  solid  at  night;  and  tallow 
candles  cannot  be  used.  And  near  our  pole,  in  winter,  the  quicksilver  from 
a  broken  thermometer  is  solid  metal  3  water  must  be  melted  by  fire  for  use ; 
oils  are  solid,  &c. 

To  judge,  then,  of  the  constitution  of  nature  aright,  we  must  always  take 
extended  surveys,  and  not  allow  prejudice  to  mislead  us,  as  it  did  that  Eastern 
potentate,  who  put  a  traveller  to  death  for  saying  he  had  visited  remote 
northern  countries,  where  water  was  sometimes  to  be  seen  solid  like  crystal, 
and  sometimes  white  and  fleecy,  like  feathers. — ^The  ancients  believed  that 
there  were  just  four  elements  concerned  in  forming  our  globe,  with  all  upon 
it,  viz.,  earth,  ioater,  air  and  Jlre.  What  a  contrast  between  former  and 
present  knowledge ! 


Repulsion  withotU  sensible  Beat 

As  we  stated  in  a  former  paragraph  that,  besides  general  attraction,  under 
the  names  gravitation,  cohesion,  capillary  and  chemical  attraction,  there  are 
modifications  which  have  the  names  of  e/ec^rira/ and  mci^ne/tca/ attractions; 
BO  we  have  now  to  remark,  that,  besides  the  general  repulsion  of  heat  just 
described,  there  are  peculiarities  which  we  call  electrical  and  magnetical  re* 
pulsions.  Whether  these  depend  altogether  on  different  causes,  or  are  only 
modifications  of  effect  from  tbe  same  cause,  we  cannot  yet  positively  decide. 

And  it  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with  the  subject,  that  there  seems  to  be 
a  film  of  repulsion,  so  to  express  it,  covering  the  general  surfaces  of  all  bodies, 
and  preventing  their  meeting  in  absolute  contact,  even  when  they  appear  to 
the  human  eye  so  to  meet.  Were  it  not  for  this,  things  would  be  constantly 
approaching  so  closely  to  each  other,  that  they  would  stick  or  cohere,  in  a 
way  to  disturb  the  common  operations  of  nature.  The  following  facts  illus- 
trate this  superficial  repulsion,  and  the  means  which  art  uses  to  overcome  it 
for  particular  purposes. 

Newton  found  that  a  ball  of  glass,  or  a  watch-glass,  laid  upon  a  flat  surface 
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of  gbflBy  does  not  really  tonoh  it  and  oannot  be  made  to  touch  it  by  a  foroe 
of  even  1,000  pounds  to  the  inch. 

In  like  manner,  when  glass^  stone,  porcelain,  or  indeed  almost  any  body 
is  broken,  we  cannot  make  the  parts  cohere  again  by  simply  pashing  them 
together  in  their  fonner  position.  Where  a  union,  therefore,  between  sepa- 
rate masses  is  desired,  we  are  compelled  to  haye  recourse  to  various  artifices. 

A  few  cases  in  which  cohesion  is  easily  affected,  were  enumerated  at  page 
27 :  the  following  are  other  instances  of  a  different  kind. 

Gold  leaf  laid  upon  clean  steel,  and  then  forcibly  struck  by  a  hammer, 
eoheres  to  the  steel,  and  gilds  it  permanently. 

But  iron  can  be  made  to  cohere  to  iron,  only  by  rendering  both  pieces  red 
hot  before  hammering :— the  process  is  called  welding.  Iron  and  platinum 
are  the  only  metals  that  can  be  welded. 

Tin  and  lead,  in  sheets,  pressed  together  between  the  strong  rollers  of  a 
fiatting-mill,  cohere. 

The  other  metals  require  to  be  melted  before  the  superficial  repulsion 
flTes  way  so  as  to  allow  separate  quantities  to  cohere  or  run  into  one  mass. 
It  is  thus,  for  instance,  that  gold,  silver,  lead,  &c.,  are  treated. 

In  many  cases  the  substances  are  not  such  as  can  be  melted,  (wood  or  mar- 
Ue,  for  instance,)  and  then  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  soft  glue  or  cement. 
Cements  must  have  strong  attraction  for  both  substances,  and,  when  dry  or 
cool,  must  be  tenacious  in  themselves ;  solder,  paste,  common  glue,  mortar, 
Ac.,  are  the  principal  substances  of  this  kind. 

^  Certain  modificationi  of  aUractian  produce  the  eubordtnate  states,  caUed 
crystal,  porous^dense,  dec"    (Bead  the  Analysis,  page  22.) 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  attraction,  in  causing  the  atoms  to 
cohere  so  as  to  form  solid  masses,  seems  not  to  act  equally  aU  around  each 
atom,  but  between  certain  sides  or  parts  of  one,  and  corresponding  parts  of 
the  adjoining  one ;  so  that  when  atoms  are  allowed  to  cohere  according  to 
tbeir  natural  tendencies,  they  always  assume  a  certain  regular  arrangement 
and  form,  which  we  call  crvstaline.  Because  in  this  circumstance  they  seem 
to  resemble  magnets,  which  attract  each  other  only  by  their  poles,  the  fact 
has  been  called  the  polarity  of  atoms.  It  is  the  cause  of  several  of  the  pecu- 
liarities above  enumerated,  as  elasticity,  &c. 

<'  Crjfstalizatwn"  is  exemplified  in  the  following  particulars : 

Water  beginning  to  freeze,  shoots  delicate  needles  across  the  surface; 
these  thicken  and  interweave  until  the  whole  mass  has  become  solid,  but  the 
crystaline  arrangement  always  remains.  In  most  substances,  this  arrange- 
ment is  remarkably  proved,  by  the  forms  of  the  surfaces  left^  when  the  mass 
is  broken. 

Moisture,  freezing  on  the  window-pane  in  winter,  exhibits  a  beautiful  va- 
riety of  arborescence. 

A  flake  of  snow  viewed  in  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  as  symmetrically 
fi^rmed  as  a  fern-leaf  or  a  swan's  feather.  ^        ^       ... 

If  a  piece  of  copper  be  thrown  into  a  solution  of  silver  in  nitric  acid,  it  is 
preferred  by  the  acid  to  the  silver,  and  is  dissolved  accordingly :  the  silver  in 
the  mean  time,  during  its  precipitation  or  separation,  assumes  the  form  of  a 
singularly  beautiful  shrub  or  tree,  resting  on  the  remaining  copper  as  its  root 
This  appearance  is  called  the  arbor  Didnos, 

Any  metal  which  has  been  melted,  when  allowedito  cool  agaiU;  slowly  and 
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ftt  restf  beeomes  solid  fint  on  the  oateide  of  the  maae.  If,  before  the  ooolinff 
be  completed,  the  remaining  liquid  be  poured  from  within,  a  curious  intermd 
crystaline  etrocture,  like  grotto  work,  is  seen.  What  b  oalled  the  grain  of 
a  metal  is  the  result  of  this  orystalisation. 

Saltpetre,  glauber  salt,  copperas  (to  use  popular  names,)  or  any  other  of 
the  many  neutral  salts,  being  dissolTed  in  water,  and  the  water  being  theft 
allowed  slowly  to  evaporate,  reappears  in  beautifut  regular  crystals,  each  salt 
haying  its  peculiar,  forms,  bounaecL  by  perfectly  plane  and  polished  surfaces. 
If  any  such  crystal  be  broken  in  any  part,  the  broken  surface  appears  to  the 
microscope  as  if  regular  layers  of  particles  had  been  disturbed,  (as  we  see  on 
a  larser  scale  in  a  broken  stack  of  bricks,  or  broken  pile  of  shot  in  a  battery 
yard)}  and  the  defect  of  the  ciystal  will  be  exactly  filled  up  by  replacing  it 
in  the  evaporating  solution — ^proving  that  the  ultimate  particles  are  all  of  the 
same  size. 

All  the  precious  stones  are  crystals,  and  can  be  well  cut  only  parallel  to 
their  natural  surfaces. 

The  basaltic  pillars  of  the  Giant's  €anseway  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Isle  of 
Staffa,  which  appears  like  a  garden  supported  on  magnifksent  columns  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean,  are  natural  crystaline  arrangements  of  particles,  equaling 
in  regularity  and  beauty  any  human  work,  and  in  grandeur  so  far  surpas- 
sing even  die  Egyptian  pyramids,  that  superstitious  coiijecture  naturally 
supposed  them  the  work  of  giant  architects. 

It  would  be  endless  to  ^  on  enumerating  crystaline  masses,  for  nature's 
forms  generally,  in  the  inanimate  creation,  as  weU  as  in  oroaniaed  bodies,  are 
regular  and  symmetrical ;  and  what  we  see  on  earth  of  broken  continents, 
and  islands,  and  rocks,  and  wild  Alpine  scenery,  are  the  effects  of  subse- 
quent convulsions,  which  have  derftn^ed  a  primitive  and  natural  order. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  employea  to  account  for  the  i^cific  forms  which 
different  crystaline  bodies  assume ;  but  the  subject  is  not  yet  reduced  to  a 
state  fitting  it  to  be  a  part  of  this  elementary  study.  A  familiarity  with  the 
various  figures  which  the  exact  tcience  of  measures  treats  of,  is  required  in 
the  person  who  expects  to  pursue  it  with  pleasure  or  advantage.  The  facts  are 
extremely  curious,  and  the  scientific  investigation  of  them  may  ultimately  give 
important  information  respecting  thelntimate  constitution  of  material  nature. 

^'Porous" — ^The  crossing  of  the  constituefit  crystaline  needles  or  plates 
in  bodies,  causes  them  to  be  porous  or  full  of  small  vacant  spaces.  In  some 
cases  these  are  visible  to  the  eye,  in  many  more  cases,  they  are  visible  to  the 
microscope,  and  in  all,  they  are  to  be  proved  in  some  way. 

Owing  to  the  porosity  arising  from  the  new  arrangement  of  atoms  of  solidi- 
fying, water  and  a  very  few  other  substances  become  more  bulky  in  the 
change  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  Water  then  dilates  with  such  force 
as  to  burst  the  strongest  vessels  which  art  can  provide,  and  in  winter  to  split 
even  rocks,  where  it  has  been  retuned  in  their  crevices ; — freezing  water  thus 
curiously  producing  effects  which  surpass  those  of  exploding  gunpowder. 
Thb  agency  of  water  contributes  to  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  our  Alpine 
summits,  and  the  falling  of  their  destructive  fragments  into  the  valleys. 

The  stone  called  hydrophane  (agate)  is  opaque,  until  dipped  into  water, 
when  it  absorbs  into  its  pores  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  the  water,  and  after- 
wards gives  passage  to  light. 

Into  crystalized  sugar,  and  various  stones,  much  water  will  enter  without 
increasing  the  bulk. 

A  kind  of  sandstone,  suitably  shaped,  forms  an  excellent  filter  or  strainer 
for  water.  • 
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Prenore  will  force  water  through  the  pores  of  the  most  solid  gold :— as 
ims  seen  in  the  famous  Florentine  ezperiment,  where  a  hollow,  thick,  golden 
bally  being  filled  with  water  and  squeezed^  to  try  the  compressibility  of  water, 
found  to  perspire  all  over. 


Xhe  examples  of  poroatj  in  animal  and  vegetable  bodieS;  are,  however,  the 
most  remarkable. 

Bone  is  a  tiasne  of  cells  and  partitions,  as  little  solid  as  a  heap  of  empty 
paeking-bozes. 

Wo^  is  a  congeries  of  parallel  tnbes,  like  bundles  of  organ  pipes.-^It 
has  lately  been  proposed  to  prepare  wood  for  certain  purposes,  as  for  making 
the  great  wooden  pins  or  nails  used  in  ship-building,  by  squeesing  it  to  haff 
its  lateral  bulk  between  very  strong  rollers,  and  &us  making  its  density  ap- 
proach to  that  of  metal. 

A  piece  of  wood  sunk  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ocean,  and  exposed  to  the 
preasuie  tiiere,  has  its  pores  soon  filled  with  water,  and  becomes  nearly  as 
heavy  as  stone.  Thus  it  was  with  the  boat  of  a  whale-fishine  ship,  which  had 
been  dragged  fiff  under  water  by  a  whale,  and  which,  on  being  afterwards 
drawn  up,  was  supposed  by  the  crew  to  be  bringing  a  piece  of  rock  with  it 

A  piece  of  cork  in  a  strong  dose  glass  vessel  nearly  full  of  water,  may  be 
seen  floating  at  the  top;  but  if  more  water  be  then  forcibly  pumped  into  the 
vessel,  the  cork  will  be  squeesed  and  reduced  in  siie,  until  at  kst  it  becomes 
beavier  than  water  and  sinks.  On  water  being  afterwards  allowed  to  escape, 
the  cork  will  resume  its  bulk  and  will  rise.  A  c(»k  sunk  200  feet  under 
water  will  never  rise  again  of  itself. 

A  bottle  of  fresh  watery  corked  and  let  down  thirty  or  forty  feet  into  the 
oea,  often  comes  up  again  with  the  water  saltish,  although  the  cork  be  still 
in  ite  place :  the  explanation  being,  that  the  cork,  when  tat  down,  is  so 
aquseaed  as  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  in  or  out  by  ite  sides,  but  on  rising, 
lesnmes  ite  former  siae. 

'^Dennfyy^'  or  the  quantity  of  atoms  which  exist  in  a  given  space,  is  very 

different  in  different  substonces. 

A  cubic  inch  of  lead  is  forty  times  heavier  than  the  same  bulk  of  cork. 
Mercury  is  nearly  fourteen  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

The  density  must  depend  on,  first,  the  size  or  weight  of  the  individual 
atoms ;  secondly,  the  degree  of  porosity  just  now  explained ;  and  thirdly,  the 
proximity  of  the  atoms  in  the  more  solid  parte  which  stand  between  the  pores. 

From  many  ciroumstences  it  appears,  that  the  atoms  even  of  the  most 
solid  bodies  are  nowhere  in  actual  contact,  but  are  retained  in  their  places  by 
a  balance  between  attraction  and  repulsion — thu9, 

A  body  dilates  or  contracte,  according  as  heat  is  added  or  taken  away 
from  it. 

A  weiffht  placed  on  any  upright  rod  or  pillar,  shortens  it  and  lessens  its 
bulk,  and  if  suspended  from  the  bottom,  lengthens  it  and  increases  its  bulk, 
— the  rod  in  both  cases  returning  to  ite  former  dimensions  when  the  weight 
is  removed. 

When  a  plank  or  rod  is  bent,  the  atoms  on  the  conoave  side  are,  for  the 
time,  approximated,  and  those  on  the  convex  side  are  drawn  more  apart. 
It  is  remarkable  in  solid  bodies,  not  only  how  precisely  the  balance  between 
attraction  and  repulsion  determines  the  relative  position  of  the  particles,  but 
also  how  strongly;  for  any  farther  separation  of  the  particles  is  resisted  by 
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ftll  the  foroe  which  we  call  the  tenadtj  or  cohesion  of  the  substancei  and 
•ny  Dearer  approach  by  all  the  force  which  we  call  the  hardness  or  incom- 
pressibility. 

Tin  and  copper,  when  melted  together,  to  form  bronse,  occupy  less  space 
by  one-fifteenth  than  when  separate :  proving  that  the  atoms  of  the  one  are 
partially  received  into  what  were  vacant  spaces  in  the  other.  A  similar  con* 
densation  is  observed  in  many  other  mixtnres.  A  pound  of  water  and  a 
pound  of  salt,  when  mixed,  form  two  pounds  of  brine,  but  which  has  much 
less  bulk  than  the  ingredients  apart.  So  also  of  a  pound  of  sugar  dissolved 
in  a  pound  of  water. 

Water  and  liquids  generally  resist  compression  very  powerfully,  but  yield 
enough  to  show  that  the  particles  are  not  in  contact.  It  is  found  that  at 
1,000  fftthoms  down  in  the  sea  the  water  is  compressed  by  the  superincum- 
bent water  so  as  to  have  bulk  about  a  hundredth  part  less  than  it  would 
have  at  the  surface. 

In  aeriform  masses  the  atoms  are  very  distant,  and  hence  the  masses  are 
more  easily  compressed.  A  pint  of  water,  on  assuming  the  aeriform  state, 
in  which  it  is  called  steam,  under  ordinary  pre&sure,  acquires  nearly  2,000 
times  its  former  bulk.  A  hundred  pints  of  common  air  may  be  compressed 
into  a  pint  vessel,  as  in  the  chamber  of  an  air-gun ;  and  if  the  pressure  be 
much  farther  increased,  the  atoms  will  at  last  collapee  and  form  a  liquid. 
The  heat  which  was  contained  in  such  air,  and  gave  it  its  form,  is  squeezed 
out  in  this  operation,  and  becomes  sensible  all  around. 

From  these  proofs  of  the  non-contact  of  the  atoms,  even  in  the  most  solid 
parts  of  bodies ;  from  the  very  great  space  obviously  occupied  by  pores — ^the 
mass  often  having  no  more  solidity  than  a  heap  of  empty  boxes,  of  which 
the  apparently  solid  parts  may  still  be  as  porous  in  a  second  degree,  and  so 
on  3  and  from  the  great  readiness  with  which  light  passes  in  all  directions 
through  dense  bodies  like  glass,  rock  crystal,  diamond,  &c.,  it  has  been 
argued  that  there  is  so  exceedingly  little  of  really  solid  matter,  even  in  the 
densest  mass,  that  the  whole  world,  if  the  atoms  could  be  brought  into  abso- 
lute contact,  might  be  received  into  a  nut-shell.  We  have  as  yet  no  means 
of  determining  exactly  what  relation  this  idea  has  to  truth. 

The  comparative  toeiffhu  of  equal  hulki  of  different  bodies  are  called  their 
specific  gravities. 

In  thus  comparing  bodies,  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  standard ;  and 
water,  as  being  the  substance  most  easily  procurable  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  has  been  generally  adopted. 

The  metal  called  platinum,  the  heaviest  of  known  substances,  is  about 
twenty-two  times  as  heavy  as  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  is  therefore  said 
to  have  specific  gravity  of  22 — ^gold  is  nineteen  times  as  heavy — ^mercury 
thirteen  and  a  half — ^lead  eleven — ^iron  eight  and  a  half — copper  eight— com- 
mon stones  about  two  and  a  half-— woods  from  half  to  one  and  a  half— cork 
one  quarter,  &c. 

*'  Hardness/'  is  not  proportioned,  as  might  be  expected,  to  the  density  of  the 
different  bodies,  but  to  the  polarity  of  the  atoms  in  them,  that  is,  to  the 
force  with  which  the  atoms  hold  their  places  in  some  particular  arrangement. 

Hardness  is  measured  generally  by  the  circumstance  of  one  body  being 
capable  of  scratching  anotbcr.-^it  is  here  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that 
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tiM  powder  or  dnsi  of  a  softer  body  will  often,  throngh  an  effect  of  motion  to 
be  described  below,  aid  in  wearing  down  or  poliflbins  one  tbat  is  harder. 

QoLd,  thouffh  soft,  is  four  times  heavier  than  toe  hard  diamond ;  and 
menoTj,  which  is  fluids  is  nearly  twice  as  dense  as  the  hardest  steel. 

Diamond  is  the  hardest  of  known  substances.  It  cats  or  scratches  every 
olber  body,  and  is  generally  polished  by  means  of  its  own  dost. 

Glass-cutters  use  a  point  of  diamond  as  a  glass-knife  for  dividing  and 
shaping  their  panes. 

Common  iiint  also  cuts  glass,  as  is  proved  by  the  frequent  soribblings  on 
ivindowB. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  preparation  of  iron,  called  steel,  may  either  be 
soft  like  pure  iron,  or  from  being  heated  and  suddenly  cooled,  in  the  process 
called  tempering,  may  become  nearly  as  hard  as  diamond.  The  dbcovery 
of  this  &ct  is,  perhaps,  second  in  importance  to  few  discoveries  which  man 
has  made ;  for  it  has  ffiven  him  all  the  edge  tools  and  cutting  instruments 
by  which  he  now  moulds  every  other  substance  to  his  wishes.  A  savage 
will  work  for  twelve  months,  with  fire  and  sharp  stones,  to  fell  a  great  tree, 
and  to  give  it  the  shape  of  a  canoe ;  where  a  modern  carpenter,  with  his 
tools,  could  accomplish  the  object  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  project  has  lately  been  realised  of  engraving  on  plates  of  soft  steel 
instead  of  copper,  and  afterwards  tempering  the  steel  to  such  hardness,  that 
it  may  be  used  as  a  type  or  die  to  make  its  impression,  not  on  paper,  but  on 
other  plates  of  soft  steel  or  of  copper ;  each  of  which  then  is  equal  in  value 
to  an  original  and  distinct  engraving.  By  this  means  the  beautiful  produc- 
tions of  art,  instead  of  being  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
copies  and  of  persons,  may  be  multiplied  almost  to  infinity,  beooming  the 
cheap  delight  of  all. 

''  Elasiicxti^'  is  present  in  a  mass  when  the  atoms,  cohering  in  a  particular 
arrangement  only,  yield,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  when  force  is  applied, 

i  but  move  back  or  regain  their  natural  positions  on  the  fqrce  being  with- 
drawn. 

Elastic  bodies  vary  much  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  yield  without 
breaking,  and  as  to  the  degree  of  perfection  with  which,  after  the  bending, 
or  displacement  of  at%ms,  they  regain  their  former  state.  India  rubber  is 
extenmvely  elastic,  for  it  yields  far ;  but  it  is  not  perfectly  elastic,  for  when 
stretched  much  or  often,  it  becomes  perfectly  elongated.  Qlass,  again  is 
perfectly  elastic,  for  it  will  retain  no  permanent  bend ;  but,  unless  in  very 
thin  plates  indeed,  or  in  fine  threads,  it  will  not  bend  far  without  breaking. 

All  hard  bodies  are  elastic,  as  steel,  glass,  ivory,  &c.,  and  many  soft  ones, 
as  caoutchouc,  silk,  a  harp  string,  &c.  The  aeriform  bodies  are  all  perw 
fectly  elastic,  as  is  rudely  seen  in  a  bladder  filled  with  air,  when  squeezed, 
and  allowed  to  expand  again ;  and  they  will  change  volume  to  a  very  great 
extent    Liquids  ahfo  are  perfectly  elastic,  but  to  a  small  extent 

A  good  steel  sword  may  be  bent  until  its  ends  meet^aud  yet  when  allowed 
will  retnm  to  perfect  straightuess.  • 

A  rod  of  bad  steel,  or  of  other  metal,  will  be  broken  in  bending,  or  will 
retain  a  bend. 

An  ivory  ball,  let  fall  on  a  marble  slab,  rebounds,  owing  to  the  great 
elasticity  of  both  bodies,  nearly  to  the  height  from  which  it  fell,  and  no 
mark  is  left  on  either.  If  the  slab  be  wet,  it  is  seen  that  the  ivory  or  marble, 
or  both,  had  yielded  considerably  at  the  point  of  contact,  for  a  circular  sui* 
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&oe  of  aome  extent  on  the  slab  is  found  dried  by  the  blow.  The  radden  ez- 
palBion  of  air  from  between  the  meeting  BarfiM$es  might  contribute  to  the  effect, 
but  the  result  is  yerj  nearly  the  same  when  the  experiment  is  made  in  a 
vacuum.  Billiard  balls  scarcely  lose  eren  their  polish  by  long  wear;  although 
the  touching  parts  yield  at  every  stroke. 

A  marble  chimney-piece  long  supported  by  its  ends,  is  found  at  last  to  be 
bent  downwards  in  the  middle;  and  the  bend  is  permanent. 

A  steel  watch-spring,  although  so  much  and  so  constantly  bent;  resumes^ 
its  original  form  when  freed  at  the  end  of  a  century ;  but  occasionally  with- 
out evident  cause,  while  in  action,  it  will  suddenly  give  way.  * 

Elasticity  is  a  property  of  bodies  of  great  utibty  to  man,  as  in  his  time- 
pieces; carriage-springS;  gunJooks;  &c.;  &c. 

"  Britilen€$i^'  designates'  that  constitution  of  a  body  where;  with  hardness, 
and  elasticity  perfect  as  far  as  it  goeS;  the  cohesion  among  the  atoms  exists 
within  such  narrow  limits  that  a  very  slight  change  of  position  or  increase 
of  distance  among  them  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  rupture.  A  compara* 
tively  slisht  foroc;  therefore;  if  sudden;  breaks  them.  It  belongs  to  most 
very  hard  bodies. 

Glass  scratches  an  iron  hammer;  proving  that  it  is  harder  than  iron— yet 
glass  is  the  very  type  of  fragility;  yielding  to  the  stroke  of  soft  wood;  or^ 
indeed;  of  almost  any  thing  which  oan  give  a  blow. 

Steel,  when  tempered  so  as  to  be  very  hard;  becomes  brittle  also.  The 
steel  chisels  and  tools  with  which  artificers  now  shape  the  stones  and  metals 
as  they  formerly  did  wood,  require  of  course;  to  be  exceedingly  hard ;  but 
they  thereby  lose  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  their  dasticitV;  and  hence  are 
frequently  broken.  Cast  iron,  which  is  much  harder  than  malleable  or 
wrought  iron;  is  very  brittle;  while  soft  iron  and  steel  are  the  toughest  things 
in  nature. 

^^  MaUeabUy'  or  reducible  into  thin  plates  or  leaves  by  hammering.  This 
property,  in  opposition  to  elasticity  and  brittleness,  belongs  to  bodies 
whose  atoms  cohere  equally  in  whatever  relative  situations  they  happen 
to  be,  and  therefore  yield  to  force,  and  shift  about  among  each  other,  with- 
out fracture  or  change  of  property;  almost  like  the  atoms  of  a  fluid. 

Gold  is  remarkably  malleable;  for  it  may  be  reduced  to  leaves  of  the  thin- 
ness of  360;000  to  the  inch;  or  of  1,800  to  a  sheet  of  oommon  paper.  For 
gold-beaters  the  metal  is  first  formed  into  rods;  these  are  afterwards  rolled  or 
battened  into  ribbons ;  the  ribbon  is  cut  into  portions;  which  are  extended  by 
hammering  to  great  breadth  and  thinness,  and  which  being  again  divided 
into  portions;  are  hammered  and  extended  to  the  thinness  described. 

Silver;  copper  and  tin  may  also  be  hammered  until  very  thin.  Most  other 
metals  crack  or  are  torn  before  the  operation  is  carried  fiir;  and  somo;  on 
being  struck;  are  broken  at  oncO;  almost  like  glass. 

^'  Ductile^*  or  susceptible  of  being  drawn  into  wire.  One  might  expect  mal* 
leability  and  ductility  to  belong  to  the  same  substances  and  in  the  same 
degrees — ^but  they  do  not.  In  ductile  substances,  as  in  malleable,  the 
atoms  seem  to  have  no  more  fixed  relation  of  position  than  in  a  liquid,  but 
yet  they  cohere  very  strongly. 

One  end  of  a  rod  of  iron,  or  other  ductile  metal,  being  reduced  in  sliie  so 
as  to  pass  through  an  opening  in  a  plate  of  steel,  is  seized  by  strong  nippers 
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on  the  otket  side  of  tbe  pUio,  and  tiie  w^te  rod  is  drawn  Ibnmgh.  It  is 
tliiis  lodnoed,  of  000196^  to  the  sise  of  the  opening,  and  is  lengthened  in  a 
like  proportion.  By  repeating  the  operation  through  smaller  holes  saoces* 
sively,  a  wireviay  at  lart  be  obtained  to  the  size  of  a  hair. 

Dr.  Wolla^on's  ingenuity  prodoeed  platinom  wire  finer  than  spider^e 
tlnead.  He  filled  a  space  in  the  axis  of  a  silver  wire  with  small  platinum 
wire.  He  ibm  drew  or  redneed  the  componnd  pieoe  to  the  smallest  wire 
posttUei  and  on  diseolying  the  silver  from  the  ontside^  he  exposed  to  view 
the  delieale  filamenl  of  piatinnm* 

Tike  order  in  which  metals  may  be  ranged  aoeording  to  their  dnetility  is, 
platinam,  slver,  iron,  copper,  flold,  &e* 

Melted  glass  has  great  dnctmty .  The  workers  draw  or  spin  it  into  threads 
by  merely  attaohing  a  point,  pulled  out  from  the  mass»  to  the  eironmferenoe 
of  a  tuming^wheel.  A  uniform  thread  then  eontinues  to  be  drawn  out  and 
wonnd  upon  the  wheel|  at  a  rate  of  1,000  yards  or  more  per  hour.  This 
glase  threul,  when  lying  tocether  in  quantities,  resembles  beautiful  white 
Sair,  and  when  cut  in  bunooes,  it  serves  as  an  ornament  to  the  female  head| 
waving  in  the  air  like  the  delicate  plume  of  a  bird  of  paradise. 

^  FUomi.**  In  bodies  distinguished  by  this  tide,  the  cohesion  is  not  destroyed 
by  eoDsidarable  change  of  direction  among  the  particles,  but  there  is  little 
^istksity,  and  unlike  what  happens  in  a  ductile  mass,  the  same  atoms 
always  remain  together. 

Of  all  pliant  thinss,  the  chief  are  animal  and  vegetable  fibres  and  mem- 
branes— as  silk,  bladder,  lint,  hemp,  ftc.j  &c. 

a 
^  Tencbcih^^  means  the  force  of  cohesion  among  the  atoms  of  any  mass.    It 

belongs  more  or  less  to  all  solids,  and  even  to  liquids. 

This  property  varies  much  in  different  substances.  Iron  and  its  modifica- 
tion called  steel  possess  it  in  the  most  remarkable  degree. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  tenacity,  or  strength  to  resist 
pulling,  of  certain  metals  and  woods.  Supposing  similar  wires  or  rods  of 
eaeh  to  be  used,  and  of  such  a  size  that  the  surface  of -a  broken  end  or  cross- 
section  would  be  the  one-thousandth  dtfa  square  inch|  the  weights  supported 
would  be  nearly  as  fqUows  : 

liBTALS. 


Cast  Steel 

, 

,               , 

1841 

Beat  wrought 

iron 

.      70 

Cast  Iron 

, 

, 

19 

Copper 

. 

• 

19 

Platinom 

• 

, 

16 

SUver . 

. 

. 

11 

Oold    . 

• 

,        , 

9 

Tin 

. 

.        4 

6 

Lead    . 

• 

WOODS. 

2 

Teak   . 

• 

. 

13 

Oak     . 

« 

. 

,      12 

Beech. 

. 

•          « 

12* 

Ash    . 

, 

.          • 

U 

Deal    . 

• 

• 

.      11 

r 
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Iron,  obmpured  in  this  way,  is  ^e  or  six  times  stronger  tlian  oak. 

Steel  wire  will  support  al>oat  89^000  feet^  that  is,  7  1-2  miles  of  its  own 
length. 

Certain  animal  substances  have  great  tenacity ;  as — ^the  silk^worm's  thread, 
which  is  our  strongest  connecting  or  sewing  material,  and  has  such  flexibility 
united  with  its  strength— the  ligaments  and  tendons  of  the  animal  body,  pos- 
sessing at  once  such  admirable  strenj^h,  elasticity  and  pliancy :  these,  when 
dried,  and  otherwise  prepared,  constituted  the  tough  bow-strings  of  our  re- 
mote fore&thers — the  hair  or  wool  of  animals  twisted  into  threads,  and 
worked  into  strong  and  beautiful  textures  of  the  loom— strips  of  animal  intes- 
tine prepared  and  twisted,  forming  the  cords  of  harp  and  violin,  and  in 
strength  and  uniformity  rivaling  the  steel  wires  of  keyed  instruments. 

The  gradual  discovery  of  substances  possessed  of  strong  tenacity  and  which 
man  could  yet  easily  mould  to  his  purposes,  has  been  of  great  importance  to 
his  progTMS  in  the  arts  of  life.  The  place  of  the  hempen  cordage  of  Euro* 
pean  navies  is  still  held  in  China  by  twisted  canes  and  strips  of  bamboo ; 
and  even  the  hempen  cable  of  Europe,  jm>  great  an  improvement  on  former 
usage,  is  now  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  more  complete  and  commodious  seou« 
ritv  of  the  iron  chain — of  which  the  material  to  our  remote  ancestors  existed 
only  as  a  useless  stone  or  earth.  And  what  a  magnificent  spectacle  is  it,  at 
the  present  day,  to  behold  chains  of  tough  iron  stretched  high  across  a  chan- 
nel of  the  ocean,  as  at  the  Menai  Strait,  between  Anglesea  and  England, 
and  supporting  there  an  admirable  bridge-road  of  safety  along  which  crowded 
processions  may  pour,  regardless  of  the  deep  below,  or  of  the  storm ;  while 
under  it,  ships  with  full  sails  spread  pursue  their  course,  unmolesting  and 
unmolested !  ^ 


APPENBIX 

TO  PART  I—SECTION  I. 

BY  THX  AMERICAN  XDITOE. 


Ir  the  reader  has  stadied  the  preceding  section  with  attention  he  is  prepared 
to  nndentand  the  following  propositions. 

Prop,  1. — Matter  is  endowed  with  properties. 

Prop.  2.-— The  properties  of  matter  are  distingnishable  into  two  classesi 
firsts  those  which  are  general  or  belong  to  all  kinds  of  matter,  and  second^ 
those  which  vae  peculiar  or  belong  only  to  particnlar  kinds  of  matter. 

Prop.  3. — ^The  general  properties  of  matter  are,  indestmctibilitv  (p.  22 ;) 
extension  or  the  property  of  occnpying  a  portion  of  space  (p.  24 ;)  aivisibility 
{p.  23;)  impenetrability  (p.  24;)  and  inertia,  (jp.  42.) 

Prop.  4. — ^Every  particle  of  matter,  and  also  all  masses,  have  a  mntnal 
aUractUm  for  one  another,  or  endeayour  to  get  near  each  other ;  and  this 
attraelion  is  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

Attractions  may  be  primarily  distributed  into  two  classes :  one  consisting 
of  those  which  exist  between  the  molecules  or  constituent  parts  of  bodies, 
and  the  other  between  the  bodies  themselves.  The  former  are  called  mole- 
eolar  or  atomic  attractions,  the  latter  gravitation  (p.  26 :)  of  the  former  there 
are  several  varieties,  let,  cohesion  (p.  27 ;)  when  this  variety  of  molecular 
attraction  is  exhibited  by  liouids  pervading  the  interstices  of  porous  bodiesy 
aacending  in  erevioes  or  in  the  pores  of  small  tubes,  it  is  called  capillary  at* 
traction  Q>.  28.)  The  other  varieties  of  molecular  attractions  are  affinity  or 
ebemical  attraction  (p.  28,)  and  electric  and  magnetic  attraction,  (p.  30.) 

Prop.  5. — ^Attraction  of  gravitation,  or  that  force  by  which  all  the  masseii 
of  matter  tend  towards  each  other,  is  exerted  at  all  distances. 

Prop.  6.— Attraction  of  cohesion  acts  only  within  certain  limits,  and  where 
liB  sphere  of  attiaction  ends,  a  repnlsive  force  begins. 

Pyp.  7.-- Bepnlsion,  except  when  dependent  on  electricity  or  magnetismj 
is  owing  to  the  presence  of  heat,  which  latter  pervades  all  matter. 

Prop.  8. — ^The  partioles  of  matter  are  more  or  less  close,  according  to  tho 

Jnantity  of  heat  among  them ;  but  they  are  never  in  actual  contact  (p.  30- 
1,)  and  hence  porosity  is  usually  considered  as  one  of  the  properties  of 
matter. 

Prop.  9. — Th^  peculiar  moperties  of  matter  are  density  (p.  85,)  hardness 
(p.  36,)  elasticity  (p.  37,)  brittleness  (p.  38,)  malleability  (p.  38,)  ductility 
(p.  38;)  pHability  (j>.  80,)  tenacity,  (p.  89^)  &c. 
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SECTION  n— THE  MOTION  OR  PHENOMENA  OF  THE 
UNIVEBSB* 

ASALteiB  OV  TBI  SXOTION. 

ITu  bodies  or  mcMeg  composing  ike  universe  may  he  at  rest  or  in  motion^ 
and  to  change  <my  present  state^  force  proportioned  to  the  guantity  of 
the  body  and  to  the  degree  of  change,  is  equally  reguired,  whether  to  give 
motion,  to  take  it  away,  or  to  bend  it : — a  truth  expressed  by  saying  that 
matter  has  INSBTIA|  or  figuratively^  a  stubhomness,  Unxform  straight 
motion,  then,  is  as  naturally  permanent  as  rest.  And  the  motion  in  any 
body,  measured  by  its  velocity,  quantify  of  matter  and  direction,  is  the 
measure  of  the  amount  and  direction  of  any  single  force  or  of  any  com^ 
bination  of  forces,  which  has  produced  it,  as  also  of  the  force  or  moment 
turn  which  ihe  body  can  exhibit  again  when  opposed  or  made  to  act  itself 
as  a  cause  of  some  new  motion. 

The  great  forces  of  nature,  referred  to  by  the  two  words  ATTRAonOK  and 
BKPULSlONy  acting  upon  inert  matter,  produce  the  equable^  aoceleratedy 
retarded  and  bent  motions  which  constitute  the  great  phenomena  of  the 
universe, — Tides,  currents,  winds,  falling  bodies,  dpc.,  esoemplify  attnot 
lion. — Explosion,  steam  collision,  dec.,  exemplify  repulsion.  And  as  t» 
every  case  of  attraction  or  repulsion  two  masses  at  least  must  be  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  motion  or  aclion  in  the  universe,  withont  an  equal  and 
opposite  motion  or  re-action. 


«Jfoetofi" 

» 

Is  the  term  applied  to  tba  phenomenon  of  the  changing  of  place  among 
bodies. 

,  Were  there  no  motion  in  the  universe  it  would  be  dead.  It  would  bo 
without  the  rising  or  setting  sun,  or  ziver-flowj  or  moving  winds,  or  soundf 
or  light,  or  animal  existence. 

To  understand  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  motions  or  ehaoges  which  are 
going  on  around  him,  is  to  man  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  enables  him 
to  adapt  his  actions  to  what  is  coming  in  futuritji  and  often  to  interfsre  so 
as  to  control  futurity  for  his  special  nurposes. 

Motion,  in  any  particular  easoi  is  aesortbed  by  referring  to  certain  objeoia 
to  mark  plaooi  and  to  some  other  motion  chosen  as  the  standard  of  yelooity. 
. — A  man  sitting  on  the  deck  of  a  sailiog  ship,  has  common  motion  witb 
ihe  ship :  if  Walking  on  the  deck,  he  has  relative  motion  to  the  ship  \  but 
if  he  be  walking  towards  the  stem,  just  as  fast  as  the  ship  advances,  h4 
is  at  rest  relatively  to  the  bottom  or  shore*  A  ship  sailing  against  the  tide, 
just  as  fast  as  the  tide  runs,  is  aa  much  at  xest  relatively  both  to  the  eartb 
and  water  as  if  she  were  at  anchor.  Absolute  motion  is  that  which  is  rela- 
tive to  the  whole  universe,  or  rather  to  the  space  in  which  the  nnivense  ez^* 
ists.  We  have  po  means  of  ascertmnine  such :  for  although  we  know  how 
fast  our  globe  whirls  upon  its  axis  and  wheels  round  the  sun,  we  have  no 
measttfe  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  bimself-*-revolviil{;  possibly  zonand  some 

*  The  reader  should  here  re-peruse  the  title  and  i^alysis  at  page  22, 
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sum  diBtanl  oentoe^  bat  almost  oertaihlj  hamg  a  progreas  in  spaos;  and 
canyiog  all  the  planeta  along  with  him. 

Modon  is  called  rcmidf  as  that  of  lightping— ^ow,  as  that  of  the  san-dial 
shadow;  both  terms  haTing  reference  to  the  ordinary  intermediate  velocities 
obaerrod  upon  earth.  It  is  called  Uraight  or  rectilineal^  in  the  apparent 
path  of  a  filling  hodj-^-beni^  or  cunnltiiear;  in  the  track  of  a  body  thrown 
obliqael j--*ooc^6raMc^  in  a  stone  falling  to  the  earth — retarded,  in  a  stone 
thrown  upwards  while  rising  to  the  point  where  it  stops  before  again  d&< 
seending. 

^Owimg  to  the  INXBTU  of  hodiee^  foree  %$  equaify  required  to  impart  motion 
and  to  take  it  away."    (Bead  again  the  last  Anidysis.) 

If  a  man  pat  his  hand  to  the  crank  of  a  heavy  fly-wheel  or  grindstone,  to 
torn  1^  he  experiences  a  certain  resistance,  which,  however,  gradoally  yields 
to  his  effort^  and  he  leaves  the  wheel  whirling  with  velocity  proportioned  to 
the  effort.  If  he  then  puts  oat  his  hand  again  to  stop  the  wheel,  he  experi- 
ences an  opposite  but  similar  resistance,  which,  however,  as  before,  gradoally 
yields,  and  he  brings  the  wheel  to  rest.  In  the  second  case  the  effort  re« 
qoired  of  him  is  less  than  in  the  first,  by  reason  of  the  friciion  of  the  turning 
axle,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  Tn  which  the  wheel  moves,-*obstractions 
which,  when  he  was  giving  motion,  opposed  him,  bat  when  taking  it  away 
assisted  him.  That  t}iese  obstructions  caused  the  whole  difference  in  such  a 
esse,  and  that  they  are  the  great  reasons  why  all  ordinary  modons  on  earth 
seem  to  tend  of  themselves  to  cease,  will  be  diown  in  subsequent  pages.  It 
is  the  resistance  overcome  in  moving  the  wheel  or  in  stopping  it,  and  occar 
sioning  ao  expenditure  of  force  proportioned  to  the  msas  and  to  the  degree 
of  chanffe  of  state,  which  is  called  the  i^^tia  of  the  mass,  or  the  vis  iner^ 
tiae,  and  sometimes,  to  help  the  conception  of  the  student,  the  ttubbomneetf 
dugguihnen,  or  inactivity;  but  no  one  of  these  words  can  originally  suggest 
to  the  mind  all  that  is  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

An  exact  measure  of  the  amount  of  inertia  is  contained  in  the  familiar  fact 
that  a  body  let  fall  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  falls  rather  more  than  16 
feet  in  the  first  second  of  time,— the  well-known  weight  of  the  body,  or 
force  of  terrestrial  attraction  acting  upon  it  for  one  second,  being  just  suffi* 
cient  to  overcome  its  inertia  to  the  extent  stated.  Were  the  inertia  of  matter 
only  half  of  what  it  is,  a  body  near  the  earth  would  fall  82  feet  in  the  second^ 
instead  of  16,  as  it  equally  would,  if,  with  present  inertia,  the  attraction  of 
the  earth  were  doubled.  And  were  there  no  inertia,  it  would  fall  or  pasa 
through  any  height,  however  great,  in  one  instant.  As  the  amount  of  iner* 
tia  thus  determines  the  amount  of  other  force  required  to  give  motion  to  a 
mass,  so  does  it  determine  the  amount  of  force  required  to  destroy  motion 
in  a  mass.  A  heavy  cannon-ball,  if  wanting  inertia,  might  be  dispatched 
with  the  speed  of  lightning  by  the  slightest  force,  but  then  the  stiffness  of  a 
stalk  of  com  would  suffice  to  arrest  it }  and  while  the  ball,  with  the  inertia 
now  existing,  takes  the  force  of  pounds  of  gunpowder  to  give  it  its  usual 
motion,  it  ma^  not  be  stopped,  even  by  the  cohesion  of  a  block  of  granite, 
which  accordingly  it  shivers  to  pieces.  The  numerous  examples  now  to 
follow  will  prove  the  immense  importance  of  inertia  in  the  general  opera* 
tions  of  nature. 

When  the  sails  of  a  ship  are  ^t  spread  to  receive  the  force  or  impulse  of 
the  wind,  the  vessel  does  not  acquire  her  full  speed  at  once,  but  slowly,  as 
the  continuing  force  gradually  overcomes  the  ijouartia  of  her  mass.  When  the 
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•ails  are  afterwards  taken  in,  she  does  not  lose  her  motion  at  once^  but 
slowly  again,  as  the  continaed  resisting  force  of  the  water  destroys  it 

Horses  must  make  a  greater  effprt  at  first  to  put  a  carriage  in  motion  than 
to  maintain  the  motion  afterwards.  And  a  strong  effort  is  requii^ed  to  stop 
a  moving  carriage.  When  a  carriage,  of  which  the  body  hangs  from  springs^ 
is  first  moved,  the  body  appears  to  fall  back,  and  a  person  within  seems  US 
be  suddenly  forced  against  the  back  cushion.  When  the  carriage  is  stopped 
again  the  body  swings  forward,  and  if  the  stoppage  be  very  sudden,  a  care- 
less passenger  may  unwittingly  pop  his  head  through  a  front  glass.  These 
particulars  prove  the  inertia,  first  of  rest,  and  secondly  of  motion. 

A  man  standing  carelessly  at  the  stem  of  a  boat,  when  the  boat  begins  i6 
move,  falb  into  the  water  behind;  because  hb  feet  are  pulled  forward  while 
the  inertia  of  his  body  keeps  it  where  it  was,  and  therefore  behind  its  sup- 
port. The  stopping  of  a  boat,  again,  illustrates  the  opposite  inertia  of  motioui 
oy  the  man's  &lling  forward. 

An  awkward  rider  on  horseback  may  be  left  behind,  when  his  horse  starts 
forward  suddenly :  or  may  be  thrown  off  on  one  side  by  the  horse  starting  to 
the  other.  A  horse  at  speed,  stopping  suddenly,  often  sends  his  cavalier 
over  his  ears — as  was  mortifyingly  experienced  by  a  coxcomb,  who,  on  an  old 
cavalry  horse,  chose  to  canter  along  a  foot-path,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  com- 
pany, and  whose  horse,  on  hearing  the  word  hall  loudly  addressed  to  it  by 
a  waggish  officer  of  the  regiment,  who  happened  to  be  there  and  to  recognize 
it,  suddenly  stood,  and  got  rid  of  its  load.  The  mind  or  will  of  the  beaa 
had  sinned  against  the  law  of  propriety,  but  his  body  very  perfectly  obeyed 
the  laws  of  inertia  and  gravity,  by  shooting  forward  in  a  parabolic  curve  to 
the  earth. 

A  young  man  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  whip,  drove  his  phaeton  against 
a  heavy  coach  on  the  road,  and  then  to  his  father  foolishly  excused  his  awk<« 
wardness,  in  a  way  which  led  to  the  prosecution  of  the  coachman  for  furious 
driving.  At  the  trial,  the  youth  and  the  servant  both  deposed  that  the 
shock  of  the  coach  wss  such  as  to  throw  them  over  their  horses'  heads,  and 
thus  lost  the  cause,  by  unconsciously  proving,  that  the  faulty  velocity  was 
their  own. 

A  man  jumping  from  a  carriage  at  speed  is  in  great  danger  of  falling  for* 
ward,  when  his  feet  reach  the  ground ;  for  his  body  has  as  much  forward 
velocity  as  if  he  had  been  running  with  the  speed  of  the  carriage;  and  unless 
he  advance  his  feet  like  a  running  man,  to  support  his  advancing  body,  he 
must  as  certainly  be  dashed  to  the  ground,  as  a  runner  whose  feet  are  sud- 
denly arrested.  A  man  racing  who  receives  a  signal  to  stop,  and  a  man 
jumping  from  a  flying  vehicle,  must  check  their  motion  nearly  in  the  same 
way. 

A  person  wishing  to  leap  over  a  ditch  or  chasm^  first  makes  a  run,  thai 
the  motion  thereby  acquired  may  help  him  over.  A  standing  leap  falls  much 
short  of  a  running  one. 

•  An  African  traveller  saw  himself  pursued  by  a  tiger,  from  which  he  could 
not  escape  by  running ;  but  perceiving  that  the  animal  was  watching  an  op* 
portunity  to  seize  him  by  it^  usual  spring  or  leap,  he  artfully  led  it  to  where 
the  plain  terminated  in  a  precipice  hidden  by  brush^wood,  and  he  had  just 
time  to  transfer  his  hat  and  cloak  to  a  bush,  and  to  retreat  a  few  paces  when 
the  tiger  sprung  upon  the  bush,  and  by  the  moral  inertia  of  its  body,  was 
carried  over  the  precipice  and  destroyed. 

From  a  glass  of  water  suddenly  pushed  forward  on  a  table,  the  water  is 
spilt  or  left  behind ;  but  if  the  glass  be  already  in  motion,  as  when  carried  by 
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1^  person  waUdog,  and  if  it  then  be  suddenly  stofqMd  by  comiDg  against  an 
lapedimenty  the  water  is  thrown  or  spilt  forward. 

A  serrant  oanying  a  tray  of  glasses  or  ohina  in  the  dark,  and  coming  snd* 
denly  against  an  obstacle,  hears  all  his  freight  slipping  forward  and  crashing 
at  his  feet :  and  a  too  hurried  departure  with  such  a  load  causes  equal  des* 
traetioDj  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  actions  of  beating  a  coat  or  a  carpet  with  a  cane,  to  expel  the  dust;  of 
shaking  the  snow  from  cue's  shoes,  by  kicking  against  a  door-post ;  of  clean- 
ing  a  dusty  book  by  knocking  it  against  a  table,  or  shutting  it  violently — aU 
illustrate  the  same  principle. 

If  a  guinea  be  laid  on  a  card  which  is  already  balanced  on  the  point  of  the 
finger,  a  small  fillip  or  blow  to  the  edge  of  the  card  will  cause  it  to  dart  off, 
but  the  guinea,  owing  to  its  inertia,  will  remain  resting  on  the  finger, — its 
inerda  being  greater  than  the  friction  on  it  of  the  card  passing  from  under- 
neath it. 

When  we  desire  a  person,  with  suspected  disease  of  the  brain,  to  shake 
his  head,  and  tell  whether  and  where  he  feels  pain,  we  are  doing  nearly  as 
if  we  touched  the  naked  brain  with  the  finger  to  find  the  tender  part;  for 
the  inertia  of  the  brain,  when  the  skull  is  moved,  causes  a  momentary  pre&i 
sure  between  it  and  the  skull,  almost  equivalent,  for  the  purpose  desired,  to 
such  a  touch. 

This  kind  of  pressure  is  sufficient  to  break  and  destroy  tender  wares^-as 
glass  or  eggs — in  packages  which  are  too  suddenly  moved  or  stopped. 

A  weight  suspended  by  a  spring  on  ship-board  is  seen  vibrating  up  and 
down  as  the  ship  pitches  with  the  waves.  It  seems  to  fall  as  the  ship  rises, 
and  to  rise  as  the  ship  falls :  but  the  motion  is  really  in  the  ship,  and  the 
comparative  rest  is  in  the  weight.  A  heavy  weight  so  supported,  and  con* 
neeted  with  a  pump-rod,  would  work  the  pump. 

like  the  weight  last  mentioned,  the  mercury  of  a  common  barometer  on 
ship-board  is  seen  rising  and  falling  in  the  tube ;  and  until  the  important 
improvement  was  lately  made,  of  narrowing  one  part  of  the  tube  to  prevent 
this,  the  mercurial  barometer  was  useless  at  sea.  The  explanation  is,  that 
the  tube  rises  and  falls  with  the  ship,  from  being  connectea  with  it;  but  the 
mercury,  which  plays  freely  in  the  tube,  and  is  supported  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  tends,  by  its  inertia|  to  remain  at  rest,  and  thus  makes  the  motion 
of  the  ship  apparent. 

What  happens  to  the  mercury  in  the  barometer-tube  on  ship-board,  indi- 
cates what  happens  to  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  animals  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. In  any  long  vein  below  the  heart,  when  the  body  falls,  the 
blood,  by  its  inertia  and  the  supporting  action  of  the  vessels,  does  not  fall  so 
fast,  and  therefore  really  rises  in  the  vein :  and  as  there  are  valves  in  the 
veins  preventing  return,  the  circulation  b  thus  quickened  without  any  mus- 
cular exhaustion  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  This  helps  to  explain  the 
effect  of  the  movement  of  carriages,  of  vessels  at  sea,  of  swinss,  &c.,  and  of 
passive  exercise  generally,  on  the  circulation,  and  leaves  it  less  a  mystery 
why  these  means  are  often  so  useful  in  certain  states  of  weak  health. 

If  a  cannon-ball  were  to  break  to  pieces  in  its  flight,  its  parts  would  still 
advance  with  the  previous  velocity.  And  thus,  in  the  deadly  contrivance  of 
the  ShrapneU-shei],  which  is  in  a  case  containing  hundreds  of  musket  bul- 
lets, when  these  are  scattered  at  the  desired  distance  from  the  devoted  body 
of  men,  they  retain  the  forward  velocity  of  the  shell,  and  spread  death 
around  like  the  near  discharge  of  a  whole  battalion  of  musketry. 

On  the  awftil  ocoadon  of  a  riiip  in  rapid  motion  being  suddenly  arrested 
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by  a  sunken  rock,  all  things  on  boards  men,  gnns,  and  famiiore,  start  from 
their  places  and  dash  forwards ;  while  the  onward  inertia  or  moral  obstinacy 
of  the  hinder  parts  of  the  ship,  suffices  to  orosh  her  bow  against  the  rock. 

<< Motion  OS naturaUy permanent  <u  rest" 

From  the  instances  now  given,  it  is  seen  that  a  body  at  rest  would  never 
move  if  force  were  not  applied,  and  that  a  body  put  in  motion  retains  motioui 
at  least  for  a  time,  after  the  force  has  ceased ;  but  there  is  a  feeling  from 
common  experience,  that  motion  is  an  unnatural  or  forced  state  of  bodies, 
and  that  all  moving  things,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  gradually  come  to 
zest.  It  is  recollected  that  a  stone  projected  comes  to  rest,  or  a  wheel  left 
moving,  or  a  bowl  rolled  on  the  green,  or  the  waves  heaving  after  a  storm — 
and,  in  a  word,  that  there  is  no  perpetual  motion  on  the  earth. 

On  more  attentive  consideration,  however,  it  may  be  perceived  that  there 
are  prodigious  differences  in  the  duration  of  motions,  and  that  the  differences 
are  always  exactly  proportioned  to  evident  causes  of  retardation,  and  chiefly 
to  friction  and  the  resistanee  of  the  air. 

Friction  is  the  resistance  which  bodies  experience  when  rubbing  or  sliding 
upon  each  other ;  and  however  much  it  may  be  diminished  by  art,  it  can  in 
no  case  be  annihilated.  Air-resistance,  again,  to  motions  going  on  in  air,  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  water-resistance  to  motions  going  on  in  water,  only  less 
in  degree :  and  as  advancing  science  has  shown  the  true  nature  of  our  atmos- 
phere, the  amount  of  this  resistance  is  perfectly  ascertained.  ' 

A  smooth  ball  rolled  on  the  grass  soon  stops — if  rolled  on  a  green  cloth 
over  a  smooth  plank  it  goes  longer — on  the  bare  plank,  longer  still — on  a 
smooth  and  level  sheet  of  ice,  it  hardly  suffers  retardation  from  friction,  and^ 
if  the  air  be  moving  with  it,  will  reach  a  distant  shore. 

Two  little  wind>mill  wheels  set  in  motion  together  with  equal  velocity,  but 
of  which  one  has  the  flat  sides  of  the  vanes  turned  to  their  course,  and  the 
other  the  edges,  if  moving  in  the  air,  will  stop  at  very  different  times,  but  if 
tried  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  ur  has  been  removed,  they  will  both  go 
much  longer,  and  will  then  stop  exactly  together. 

As  it  is  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  fishes  in  the  water,  that  they  are  of 
sharp  form  before  and  behind;  so  it  is  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  birds  in 
the  air  that  they  have  somewhat  of  a  similar  form. 

A  large  spinning-top,  with  a  fine  hard  point,  set  in  motion  in  a  vacuum, 
and  on  a  hard,  smooth  surface,  will  continue  turning  for  hours. 

A  pendulum  moving  in  a  vacuum  has  only  to  overcome  slight  friction  at 
its  point  of  suspension,  and,  therefore,  if  once  put  in  motion,  will  vibrate  for 
a  day  or  more 

But  it  is  in  the  celestial  spaces  that  we  see  motions  completely  freed  from 
the  obstacles  of  air  and  friction — and  there  they  seem  eternal. 

Had  the  human  eye,  unassisted,  been  able  to  descry  the  four  beautiful 
moons  of  Jupiter,  wheeling  around  him  for  these  thousands  of  yean,  with 
such  unabated  regularity,  and  which  now  form,  to  the  telescope  of  the  astro- 
nomer, a  perfect  and  magnifioent  time-pieoe  in  the  sky,  or  had  science  long 
proved  that  the  velocity  imparted  to  our  globe,  when  first  launched  into  its 
present  orbit,  still  wheels  it  along  as  swifuy  as  in  the  days  of  the  first  man, 
this  error  or  prejudice,  that  motion  is  always  tending  to  rest,  would  never 
have  arisen. 

Indeed^  had  tbeee  or  other  aooh  truths,  been  long  fiunHiaar  to  theoommon 
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miad,  the  oppooite  ptejndiee  might  as  well  have  obtaiiied,  that  motion  is  tlie 
mtml  statOi  and  rest  a  forced  or  unknown  state.  We  know  of  nothing 
which  is  abaolnlely  at  rest.  The  earth  is  whirling  round  its  axis  and  rouna 
the  sun  ;  the  ann  is  moving  round  its  axis  and  round  the  oentre  of  gravity 
of  the  aolar  systemi  and,  poasiblyy  round  some  more  remote  centre  in  the 
great  umvene,  carrying  all  its  planets  and  comets  about  his  path. 

If  there  wen  any  natural  tendency  in  moving  bodies  to  stop,  a  thing  float- 
ing in  a  troagh  of  water,  on  board  a  sailing  ship,  should  always  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  trough  nearest  the  stem ;  and  in  all  the  seas  and  lakes  of  the 
eaithy  the  floating  things  should  be  accumulated  on  the  western  shores,  be« 
cause  the  eorfaoe  of  the  earth  is  always  turning  to  the  east.  We  know  that 
neither  of  these  suppositions  is  truth.  A  man  on  board  a  moving  ship  can 
throw  any  body  just  as  far  towards  the  bow  as  towards  the  stem ;  although 
in  the  two  cases  the  velocity,  as  regards  the  earth,  is  so  dif^nt. 

IgBoranoe  of  the  law  of  moral  inertia  led  a  story'telliug  sailor  to  assert,  as 
a  proef  of  the  speed  of  hb  favourite  diip,  that  when  a  man  one  day  fell  from 
the  mast-head,  the  ship  had  passed  from  under  him  before  he  rsaehed  the 
deck:  the  fact,  in  sueh  a  case,  being,  that  he  must  have  fallen  on  the  same 

Kb  of  the  dedc,  whether  the  ship  were  in  motion  or  at  rest,  because  his 
y  bad  just  the  motion  or  rest  which  belonged  to  the  ship. 
Another  equally  sapient  man,  reflecting  that  the  earth  turned  round  once 
in  twenty-lour  hours,  proposed  rising  in  a  balloon,  and  wuting  aloft,  until 
the  eountiy  which  he  desued  to  reach  should  be  passing  under  him. 

^'  Motion  naturalfy  unifomC^    (See  the  Analysis.) 

It  18  only  repeating  that  a  body  can  neither  acquire  motion  nor  lose  motion 
without  a  cause,  to  say  that  free  motion  must  be  uniform. 

The  perfect  uniformity  of  undisturbed  motion  is  proved  by  every  fact 
ehserved  in  the  universe.  If  any  continued  motion,  as  of  a  planet,  for  in- 
stance, be  found  at  one  time  to  have  certain  relative  velocity  to  some  other 
eonUnued  motion,  the  same  relation  is  found  always  to  hold :  or  deviations 
from  perfect  uniformity  are  exactly  proportioned  to  the  disturbing  causes. 
Thus  we  can  foretell  the  exact  time  of  an  eclipse,  a  thousand  years  before 
its  occurrence. 

Had  motion  not  been  in  its  nature  uniform,  a  man  oould  have  formed  no 
rational  conjecture  or  anticipation  as  to  future  events ;  for  it  is  by  assuming, 
for  instance,  that  the  earth  will  continue  to  turn  uniformly  oi^  its  axis,  that 
he  speaks  of  to-morrow  and  of  next  wetk^  &c.,  and  that  he  makes  ail  his 
arrangements  for  future  emergencies :  and  were  the  coming  day,  or  season, 
or  year,  to  arrive  sooner  or  later  than  such  anticipation,  it  would  throw  such 
confusion  into  all  bis  afiairs,  that  the  world  would  soon  be  desolate. 

To  calculate  futurities,  then,  or  to  speak  of  past  events,  is  merely  to  take 
some  great  uniform  motion  ss  a  standard  with  which  to  comnare  all  others ; 
and  then  to  say  of  the  remote  event,  that  it  coincided  or  will  coincide  with 
some  described  state  of  the  standard  motion.  The  most  obvious  and  best 
standards  are  the  whirling  of  the  earth  about  its  axis,  and  its  great  revolution 
round  the  sun.  The  first  is  rendered  very  sensible  to  man  by  his  alternately 
seeing  and  not  seeing  the  sun,  and  it  is  called  a  day;  the  second  is  marked  by 
the  succession  of  the  seasons,  and  it  is  called  a  year.  The  earth  turns  upon 
its  axis  nearly  365  times  while  it  is  performing  one  circuit  round  the  sun,  snd 
thus  divides  the  year  into  so  many  smaller  parts,  and  the  day  is  divided  into 
wsr:  Uer  parts,  by  the  progress  of  the  earth's  whirling  bei9g  so  distinctly  marke^i 
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io  (h«  eoDttantl/  vaiTUg  direetion  of  the  san,  as  viewed  from  sny  given  spot 

OD  tJie  free  of  the  earth.    When  ftdvaneiog  oivilixation  made  it  of  importance 

for  men  to  be  able  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  very  instant  of  the  earth's 

fe?olatiott|  ooonected  with  an/  even^  various  oontrivanees  were  introduced 

for  the  purpose;  aS|-*finn-diaJ8,  where  the  shadow  travels  progressively  round 

the  divided  eiicle;--4he  umform  flux  of  water  through  a  prepared  opening; 

.-4he  flux  of  sand  ia  the  oommon  hour-glass^  &c.    But  the  great  triumphs  of 

iBodern  iDgennitj  aie  those  astronomical  clocks  and  watches,  in  which  the 

eoanted  equal  vibiatioos  of  the  pendulumi  or  balance-wheel^  have  detected 

periodicalinequalitieseven  in  the  motion  of  the  earth  itself,  and  have  directed 

{l^pn^yM^  Io  uasupeoted  disturbing  causes,  important  to  be  known. 

It  is  the  natuai  nnifonnitj  of  undisturbed  motion  which  causes  any  num- 
ber of  bodies  noriiig  U^ther,  as  the  furniture  of  a  sailing  ship,  to  appear 
among  themselves  ss  if  at  roit, — ^no  one  tending  to  pass  before,  or  to  fall 
l^liSaai^  or  to  move  to  one  side  of  another.    For  the  same  reason  a  person 
n^  jM  moTJDX  with  such  bodies  is  absolutely  insensible  of  his  uniform  pro- 
cTCoiaB,  aad  knows  it  only  by  reasoning*  from  such  &ots  as  the  changing 
MMnBOtf  of  other  objects  around  which  do  not  share  the  motion,  the  rush- 
ing of  the  waves  or  wind,  ta.    When  a  ship  is  becalmed  at  sea,  she  may, 
as  nnmberiess  sad  accidents  have  proved,  be  carried  by  rapid  currents  in  any 
dincttoB.  without  one  of  the  crew  suspecting  that  she  has  motion  at  all ;  and 
If  the  suspicion  do  arise,  the  truth  can  be  come  at  only  by  such  means  as  the 
sMOiding  line,  where  the  bottom  can  be  reached,  or  careful  observation  of  the 
keaT«nly  bodies  where  it  cannot.    A  man  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  in  a  river  or 
liies-vay  caanot  say  whether  the  rushing  of  water,  which  he  hears  from 
Tithout,  be  a  rapid  tide  passing  the  ship  at  anchor,  or  the  effect  of  the  ship's 
adraoce  in  the  river.    A  man  in  a  balloon  goinc  80  miles  an  hour,  knows 
Bjt  in  what  direction  l^e  is  moving,  nor,  indeed,  that  he  is  moving  at  all,  but 
Ij  observing  the  objects  below. 

Hits  explains  why  men  are  not  sensible  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  itself, 
vUeh  they  know,  however,  to  bo  turning  round  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four 
k^irs,  and  therefore  to  have  its  surface  near  the  equator  moving  with  a  speed 
«f  voie  than  1,000  feet  per  second ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  a  ship  or  balloon, 
lhei«  would  be  no  difference  of  sensation  whether  the  speed  were  of  one  mile 
Mr  hour  or  of  10  or  100,  so  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  there  would  be  none 
^liether  it  turned  as  now,  once  in  twenty-four  hours;  or,  like  the  planet 
Jupiter,  once  in  ten.  A  hunter  among  the  hills,  who  during  the  heat  of 
B(M«,  rests  and  contemplates  around  him  a  sublime  scene  of  solitude  and 
fl|(»oe,  may  little  think  that  if,  amidst  that  apparent  repose  of  nature,  he 
ycie  for  a  moment  lifted  up  from  the  earth  and  held  cU  rest  above  its  sur- 
1^  he  would  see  its  face  of  hill  and  dale  sweeping  past  beneath  him  at 
tte  prodigious  rate  of  1,000  miles  an  hourj  on  account  solely  of  the  whirling 
tf  the  earth. 

The  fact  that  a  cannon-ball  can  be  shot  just  as  fer  upon  the  surface  of  the 
itfth,  eastward,  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  as  westward,  against 
jl,  illustrates  the  truth,  that  whatever  common  motion  objects  may  haVe,  it 
4oes  not  interfere  with  the  effect  of  a  force  producing  any  new  relative  mo« 
lioQ  among  them.  All  the  motions  seen  on  earth  are  really  only  slight  dif« 
§i«noes  among  the  common  motions:  as  in  a  fleet  of  sailing  ships,  the 
iMarent  changes  of  place  amouff  them  are  in  reality  only  slight  alterations 
if^eed  or  direction,  in  their  individual  courses. 

A  man  continuing  to  throw  upwards  a  ball  or  orange,  or  several  of  them 
^  ence,  and  to  catob  and  return  them  alternately^  usea  no  difference  of  an 
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tt  legKtda  tfaem,  whether  he  be  standing  on  the  earth  and  whirling  with  it,  or 
oa  a  sailing  ship's  deck,  or  in  a  moving  carriagey  or  on  a  galloping  horse's 
back.  He  and  the  oranges  have  always  the  same  forward  common  motion. 
And  when  a  min,  standing  on  a  galloping  horse,  leaps  thronsh  a  hoop  held 
across  hia  conise,  he  does  not  leap  forward — for  this  would  throw  him  over 
the  horse's  ears — but  merely  jumps  up;  and  allows  hin  jimd  inertia  to  carry 
him  throagh. 

The  reason  why  a  lofty  spire  or  obelisk  stands  more  securely  on  the  earth, 
than  even  a  short  pillar  stands  on  the  bottom  of  a  moviDg  wagon,  is,  not  that 
the  earth  is  more  at  rest  than  the  wagon,  bnt  that  its  motion  is  uniform. — 
Were  the  present  rotation  of  our  globe  to  be  arrested  but  for  a  moment, 
imperial  London,  with  its  thousand  spires  and  turrets,  would,  by  the  moral 
inertia,  be  swept  from  its  valley  towards  the  eastern  oceaU;  just  as  loose 
snow  is  swept  away  by  a  gust  of  wind. 

^' Force  u  rehired  to  bend  motion" 

If  a  body  moving  freely  cannot  vary  its  velocity  without  a  cause,  neither 
can  it  vary  its  course  without  a  cause;  and  ttee  motion,  therefore,  is 
straight  as  well  as  uniform. 

A  ball  shot  directly  up  or  down  gives  men  their  simplest  idea  of  straight 
motion. 

A  bullet  or  arrow,  projected  horizontally,  is  gradually  drawn  downwards 
by  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  but  it  deviates  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left. 

William  Tell,  trusting  to  the  natural  straightness  of  motion,  obeyed  the 
tyrant's  order,  and  shot  an  apple  placed  on  his  child's  head. 

And  the  right  eye  of  Philip  of  Maeedon  isl^id  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  an  arrow  which  brought  a  label  on  it,  telling  its  destination. 

Riflemen  shooting  at  a  target,  hit  the  very  spot  they  choose  to  aim  at. 

A  stone  in  a  sling,  the  moment  it  is  set  at  lioerty,  darts  off  as  straightly  as 
an  arrow  from  the  bow-string  or  a  bullet  from  a  gun-barrel,  and  it  is  only 
because  the  point  of  its  circle,  from  which  it  should  depart,  cannot  in  prac- 
tice be  accurately  determined,  that  the  same  sure  aim  cannot  be  taken  with  it. 

A  body  moving  in  a  circle,  then,  or  curve,  is  constrained  to  do  what  is 
contrary  to  its  inertia.  A  person,  on  first  approaching  this  subject,  might 
suppose  that  a  body,  which  for  a  time  has  been  constrained  to  move  in  a 
circle,  should  naturally  continue  to  do  so  when  set  at  liberty.  But  on 
reflecting  that  a  circle  is  as  if  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  straight 
lines,  and  that  the  body  moving  in  it  has  its  motion  bent  at  every  step  of  the 
progress,  the  reason  is  seen  why  constant  force  becomes  necessary  to  keep 
It  there,  and  force  just  equal  to  the  inertia  with  which 
the  body  tends,  at  every  point  of  the  circle,  rather  to  ^^ff-  2- 

porsoe  the  straight  line,  odled  a  tangent,  of  which  that 
point,  as  seen  in  fig.  2,  is  the  commencement,  than  the 
circle  itself.  The  force  required  to  ke^  the  body  in  the 
bent  course,  is  called  centripetal  or  centre-seeking  force ; 
while  the  inertia  of  the  body  tending  outwards,  that  is, 
to  move  in  a  straight  line  rather  than  in  a  curve,  is  called 
the  centrifugal  or  centre-flying  force;  and  the  term  oea- 
tral  forces  is  applied  to  both. 

A  sling-cord  is  always  tight  while  the  stone  is  whirling :  and  its  tension  is 
of  course  the  measure  both  of  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force.  A  meanS) 
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then,  of  measuring  the  tension  of  a  sling-cord  would  ezperimentallj  demon- 
strate the  amount  of  centrifugal  force;  and  such  a  means  we  possess  in  the 
contrivance  called  the  '^  whirling  table/'  upon  which  a  leading  sling,  or  any 
mass  with  a  string  attached  to  it,  may  be  placed  to  reyolve,  at  any  desired 
distance  from  the  centre,  and  with  any  desired  velocity,  while  the  string 
passing  over  a  pulley  at  the  centre,  is  made  to  lift  weights  proportioned  to 
the  outward  dragging  of  the  revolving  mass.  By  this  apparatus  it  is  found, 
as  would  be  expected,  that  centrifugid  force — in  other  words,  the  force  with 
which  the  inertia  of  moving  matter  resists  the  bending  of  its  course  from 
straight  to  circular,  is  proportioned,  first,  to  the  quantity  of  matter  moved — 
every  separate  particle  having  its  own  inertia ;  second,  to  the  size  of  the 
circle  or  orbit  described  in  the  same  time — a  body  moving  in  a  circle  of 
double  diameter  for  instance,  having  to  be  forced  inwards  from  the  tangent, 
at  every  departure,  twice  as  far  in  a  given  time ;  third,  that  with  a  double 
revolution  in  the  same  time,  the  centrifugal  force  is  not  double  but  quadruple 
(a  corresponding  proportion  existing  for  other  velocities,)  because,  not  only 
are  there  twice  as  many  bendines  or  angular  departures  from  the  tangent  for 
the  two  circles  as  for  one,  requiring,  as  may  be  said,  twice  as  many  tugs  or 
impulses  of  the  centripetal  force,  but  every  impulse  must  be  made  with 
double  energy,  for  it  has  to  drive  the  mass  inwards  through  the  required  dis- 
tance in  half  the  time ;  and  twice  as  many  impulses,  every  one  being  twice 
as  strong,  make  a  quadruple  amount  of  force  on  the  whole }  fourthly  and 
lastly,  it  is  found,  agreeing  with  the  relation  between  inertia  and  terrestrial 
gravity  described  at  page  43,  that  a  body  revolving,  for  instance,  in  a  circle 
of  four  feet  diameter,  that  it  may  have  centrifugal  force  just  equal  to  its 
weight,  requires  to  complete  its  revolution  in  one  second  and  a  half  of  time. 
This  and  similar  facts  will  be  more  particularly  considered  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  round  the  sun.  This  analysis  of  central 
forces  will  suffice  to  excite  in  the  student  a  due  interest  touching  the  kindred 
phenomena  now  to  be  desceibed. 

Bodies  laid  on  a  whirling  horizontal  wheel,  are  readly  thrown  off. 

In  a  com-mill,  the  grain,  after  being  admitted  between  the  stones  through 
an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  npper  stone,  is  then  kept  turning  round 
between  them,  and  is,  by  its  centrifugal  force,  always  tending  and  travelling 
outwards  until  it  escapes  as  flour  from  the  circumference. 

A  man,  if  he  lie  down  on  a  turning  millstone  with  his  head  near  the  edge, 
falls  asleep,  or  dies  of  apoplexy,  from  the  new  pressure  of  blood  on  the 
brain. 

A  wet  mop,  or  bottle-brush,  made  to  turn  quickly  on  its  handle  as  an  axis, 
throws  the  water  off  in  all  directions,  and  soon  dries  itself. 

Sheep,  in  wet  weather,  thus  discharge  the  water  from  their  fleeces,  by  a 
semi-rotatory  shake  of  the  skin.  Water-dogs,  on  coming  to  land,  dry  them- 
selves by  the  same  action. 

A  tumbler  of  water  placed  in  a  sling,  may  be  made  to  vibrate  like  a  pen- 
dulum with  gradually  increasing  oscillation,  and  at  last  to  describe  the  whole 
circle,  and  continue  revolving  about  the  hand,  without  spilling  a  drop : — the 
water,  by  its  inertia  of  straightness,  or  centrifugal  force,  tending  more  away 
from  the  centre  of  motion  towards  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler,  even  when  that 
is  uppermoiit,  than  towards  the  earth  by  gravity. 

As  solid  bodies  laid  on  a  whirling  table  are  thrown  off,  so  water  in  a  ves- 
sel caused  to  spin  round  in  any  way,  as  on  the  centre  of  a  horizontal  wheel, 
instead  of  lying  at  the  bottom,  is  raised  up  all  round,  against  the  sides  of 
the  vessel. 
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Water,  poured  obliquely  into  a  funnel,  runs  round  tbe  interior  of  it,  and 
often  leaves  an  open  passage  of  air  all  the  way  down  through  it,  as  if  there 
were  merely  a  lining  of  water  to  the  funnel.  The  centrifugal  force  of  the 
turning  water  is  a  chief  reason  of  this  phenomenon  : — another  reason  will 
be  considered  farther  on,  under  the  head  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

Oreat  whirlpools  at  sea,  and  smaller  ones,  or  eddies  in  rivers,  occur  when* 
ever  a  current  is  obliged  suddenly  to  bend,  as  in  rounding  a  point  of  land  or 
a  rock,  or  in  meeting  and  mingling  with  a  contrary  current.  The  water,  by 
tending  to  continue  its  straight  motion,  falls  in  behind  the  obstruction,  re« 
InctanOy  aa  it  were,  and  leaves  there  a  pit  surrounded  by  a  liquid  revolving 
ridge.  Charybdis,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  great  whirlpool  off  the 
Norwegian  coast,  are  noted  examples. 

It  ia  owing  to  the  centrifugal  force  in  any  bending  part  of  a  stream  of 
water,  that  is  to  say,  the  tendency  away  from  the  centre  of  the  curvature, 
that  when  a  bend  has  once  commenced,  it  increases,  and  is  soon  followed  by 
others,  until  that  complete  serpentine  winding  is  produced,  which  charac- 
terises most  rivers  in  their  course  across  extended  plains.  The  water  being 
thrown  by  any  cause  to  the  left  side,  for  instance,  wears  that  into  a  curve  or 
elbow,  and,  by  its  centrifugal  force,  acts  constantly  on  the  outside  of  the  bend, 
until  rock  or  higher  land  resists  the  gradual  progress ;  from  this  limit  being 
thrown  back  again,  it  wears  a  similar  bend  to  the  right  hand,  and  after  that, 
another  to  the  left,  and  so  on. 

Carriages  are  often  overturned  in  quickly  rounding  comers.  The  inertia 
carries  the  body  of  the  vehicle  in*the  former  direction,  while  the  wheels  are 
suddenly  pulled  round  by  the  horses  into  a  new  one.  A  loaded  stage-coach 
running  south,  and  turning  suddenly  to  the  east  or  west,  strews  its  passen- 
gers on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  Where  a  sharp  turning  in  a  carriage-road 
is  unavoidable,  the  road  towards  the  outside  of  the  bona  should  always  be 
made  higher  than  at  the  inside,  to  prevent  such  accidents. 

A  man  or  a  horse  turning  a  comer  at  speed,  leans  much  inwards,  or  to- 
wards the  comer,  to  counteract  the  centrifugal  force,  that  would  throw  him 
away  from  it. 

In  skathig  with  great  velocity,  this  leaning  inwards  at  the  turnings  be- 
comes very  remarkable,  and  gives  occasion  to  the  fine  variety  of  attitudes 
displayed  by  the  expert;  and  if  a  skater,  in  ranning,  finds  his  body  inclined 
to  one  side  and  in  danger  of  falling,  he  merely  makes  his  skate  describe  a 
slight  curve  towards  that  side,  when  the  tendency  of  his  body  to  move 
straightly,  or  its  centrifugal  force,  refusing  to  follow  in  the  curve,  allows  the 
foot  to  push  itself  again  under  the  body,  and  to  restore  the  perpendicularity. 
Skating  becomes  to  the  intelligent  man  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  sensitive 
or  bodily  treat,  from  its  exemplifying  so  pleasingly  the  laws  of  motion. 

The  last  example  explains,  also,  why  a  hoop  rolled  along  the  ground  goes 
so  long  without  falling :  if  it  incline  to  one  side,  threatening  to  fall,  by  that 
very  circumstance,  the  part  touching  the  ground  is  made  to  bend  its  course 
to  that  side,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  skater  who  turns  his  foot,  the  sup- 
porting base  is  again  forced  directly  under  the  mass  of  the  body. 

A  coin  dropped  on  the  table  or  floor  often  exhibits  the  same  phenomenon. 
It  is  said  to  mn  and  hide  itself  in  the  comer.  Just  before  falling,  if  not 
ohstmcted,  it  describes  several  turns  of  a  decreasing  spiral,  the  minute  ex- 
amination of  which  is  a  pleasing  mathematical  exercise. 

The  reason  also  why  a  spinning  top  stands,  will  be  understood  here. 
While  the  top  is  quite  upright,  the  extremity  of  its  peg,  being  directly  under 
its  centre,  supports  it  steadily,  and  although  turning  so  rapidly,  and  with  much 
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friction,  has  no  tendency  to  moTe  from  the  place :  but  if  the  top  incline  at 
all^  the  edge  or  iide  of  the  peg,  instead  of  its  verj  pointy  is  in  contact  with 
the  floor,  and  the  peg  then  becoming  as  a  turning  little  roller,  advancea 
qoickly,  and  describes  a  curve  somewhat  as  a  skater's  foot  does,  until  it 
come  directly  under  the  body  of  the  top  as  before.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
very  fact  of  the  top  inclining,  causes  the  point  to  shift  its  place,  and  to  con- 
tinue moving  until  it  comes  again  directly  under  the  centre  of  the  top.  It  is 
remarkable  that  even  in  philosophical  treatises  of  authority  the  standing  of 
a  top  is  still  vaguely  attributed  to  centrifugal  force.  And  some  persons  be- 
lieve that  a  top  spinning  in  a  weighing  scale,  would  be  found  lighter  than 
when  at  rest ;  and  others  most  erroneously  hold  that  the  centrifugal  force  of 
the  whirling,  which  of  course  acts  directly  away  from  the  axis,  and  quite 
equally  in  all  directions,  yet  becomes,  when  the  top  inclines^  greater  upwards 
than  downwards,  so  as  to  counteract  the  ^vity  of  the  top.  The  way  ia 
which  centrifugal  force  really  helps  to  maintain  the  spinning  of  a  top  is, 
that  when  the  body  inclines  or  begins  to  fidl  in  one  direction,  its  motion  in 
that  direction  continues  until  the  point  describing  its  curve,  like  the  foot  of 
a  skater,  has  forced  itself  under  the  body  again. 

By  reason  of  centrifugal  foroe  also,  it  is  easier  to  do  feats  of  horsemanship 
in  a  small  ring  as  at  our  theatres,  than  if  the  animal  were  running  on  a  straight 
road.  We  see  the  man  and  the  horse  always  inclining  inwardb,  to  counteiv 
act  centrifugal  force,  and  if  the  lider  tend  to  fall  inwards,  he  has  merely  to 
quicken  the  pace;  if  to  fiill  outwardsi  he  has  to  slacken  it;  and  all  is  right 
again. 

If  a  pair  of  common  fire-tongs,  su^ended  by  a  cord  from  the  top,  be 
made  to  turn  by  the  twisting  or  untwisting  of  the  cord,  the  legs  will  separate 
from  each  other  with  force  dependent  on  the  speed  of  rotation,  and  will 
again  collapse  when  the  turning  ceases.  Mr.  Watt  adapted  this  fact  most 
ingeniously  to  the  regulation  of  the  speed  of  his  steam-engine.  His  steam- 
governor  may  in  truth  be  described  as  a  pair  of  tongs  mSi  heavy  balls  at 
the  ends,  to  make  their  opening  more  energetic,  attached  to  some  turning 
part  of  the  machine.  If  the  engine  move  with  more  than  the  assigned  speed 
the  balls  open  or  fly  asunder  beyond  their  middle  station,  and  by  a  simple 
oentrivance  are  then  made  to  act  on  a  valve  which  contracts  the  steam  tube ; 
on  the  contrary,  with  too  slow  a  motion,  they  collapse  and  open  the  valve. 

A  half-formed  vessel  of  soft  clay,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  potter's 
table,  — which  is  made  to  whirl  and  is  called  his  wheel,— opens  out  or 
widens  merely  by  the  force  of  its  sides  and  thus  assists  the  wor^r  in  giving 
its  form. 

A  ball  of  soft  day,  with  a  spindle  fixed  through  its  centre,  if  made  to  turn 
quickly,  soon  ceases  to  be  a  perfect  ball.  It  bulges  out  in  the  middle, 
where  tiie  centrifugal  force  is  great,  and  becomes  flattened  towards  the  ends, 
or  where  the  spin<ue  issues. 

This  change  of  form  is  exactly  what  has  happened  to  the  ball  of  our 
earth.  It  has  bulged  out  seventeen  miles  at  the  equator,  in  consequence  of 
its  daily  rotation,  and  is  flattened  at  the  poles  in  a  corresponding  degree.— 
A  mass  of  lead  Uiat  weighs  one  thousand  pounds  at  our  pole,  weighs  about 
five  pounds  less  at  the  equator,  by  reason  of  the  centrifugal  force. 

In  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  of  which  the  rotatiou  is  much  quicker 
than  of  our  earth,  the  middle  or  equator  bulges  out  still  mor9-*-even  so  as 
to  o%nd  an  eye  which  expects  a  perfect  sphere. 

If  the  rotation  of  our  earth  were  seventeen  times  &ster  than  it  is,  tlie 
bodies  or  matter  at  the  equator  would  have  oentrifugiil  force  equal  to  their 
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gnmty,  and  a  liMe  more  velocity  woald  eaase  them  to  fly  off  altogether,  or 
to  rise  and  form  a  ring  round  the  earth  like  that  which  eurromids  Saturn. 
Satura's  double  ring  aeems  to  have  been  formed  in  this  way,  and  is  now 
supported  ebie€y  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  parts.  Were  it  to  crumble 
to  pieees,  the  pieces  might  still  reydve,  as  so  many  little  satellites.  His 
tme  satellites  are  only  more  distant  masses  sustain^  in  the  same  manner. 
And  oar  earth  and  the  other  primary  planets  haye  the  same  relation  to  the 
mn  that  these  satellites  have  to  Saturn — all  being  sustained  by  an  admira- 
ble bslanoe  between  centrifugal  force  and  gravity. 

"  17^  quantity  of  motion  in  a  body  meoiured  by  the  velocity  and  quantity 

of  mattery 

If  a  single  atom  of  matter  were  moving  at  the  iUte  of  one  foot  per  second 
it  would  have  a  definite  quantity  of  motion  expressed  by  these  words ;  and 
if  it  were  moving  ten  feet  per  second,  it  would  have  ten  times  the  quantity. 
Agun,  in  a  mass  consisting  of  many  atoms,  the  quantity  of  motion  would  be 
stOl  as  much  greater  as  there  were  more  atoms  in  it  than  one. 

By  experiment  it  is  found,  that  if  a  ball  of  soft  clay  of  one  pound,  sus- 
pended by  a  cord  as  a  pendulum,  be  allowed  to  fall,  with  a  velocity  of  ten  feet 
per  second,  against  a  ball  of  nine  pounds  suspended  in  the  same  way,  but  at 
rest,  the  two,  after  contact,  will  start  together  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  per 
second,  the  original  quantity  of  motion  being  then  diffused  through  ten  times 
the  quantity  of  matter,  and  therefore  exhibitrag  only  one-tenth  of  the  velocity. 

A  cannon  ball  of  a  thousand  ounces,  moving  one  foot  per  second,  has  thus 
tiie  same  quantity  of  motion  in  it  as  a  musket-ball  of  one  ounce^  leaving  the 
gun-barrel  with  a  velocity  of  a  thousand  feet  in  the  second. 

••  The  quantify  of  motion  in  a  body  is  the  meamre  of  the  force  which  pro- 

'  duced  it." 

The  experiment  of  the  balls  of  clay  mentioned  above  furnishes  one  instance 
of  this  truth.  Again,  a  body  falling  for  ten  seconds,  acauires  ten  times  as 
much  velocity  as  by  falling  for  one  second ;  its  motion  thus  measuring  the 
force  of  gravity  which  has  been  exerted  upon  it. 

When  a  large  body  or  mass  of  many  atoms  faUs,  it  of  course  has  as  much 
more  motion  than  a  smaller  body,  as  there  are  more  atoms  in  it  than  in  the 
smaller ;  but  as  gravity  acts  equally  on  every  atom,  the  force  causing  cither 
body  to  fall  is  s^l  exactly  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  motion  in  it. 

A  large  body  or  mass  of  many  atoms  falls,  where  there  is  no  impediment, 
with  the  same  velocity  as  a  smaller  body  or  a  single  atom  ;  for  gravity  pulls 
equally  at  each  atom,  and  must  overcome  its  inertia  equally,  whether  it  bo 
alone  or  with  others. 

This  remark  ooatradicts  the  popular  opinion,  that  a  large  and  heavy  body 
should  fall  to  the  earth  much  faster  than  a  small  and  light  one  5  an  opinion 
which  has  arisen  from  our  constanUy  seeing  such  contmsts,  as  the  rapid  fall 
of  a  gold  coin,  and  the  slow  descent  of  a  feather.  The  true  cause  of  the 
contrast  is,  that  the  atoms  eC  the  feather  are  much  spread  out,  so  as  to  be 
mam  resisted  by  the  air  than  those  of  the  gold.  If  the  two  be  let  fall  toge- 
ther in  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  has  been  extracted— as  in  the  common 
air-fump  experiment,  they  arrive  at  ^e  bottom  in  exactly  the  same  time ; 
and  even  in  the  air,  if  the  coin  be  hammered  out  into  gold  leaf,  it  will  fall 
still  more  slowly  than  the  feather;  One  brick  dropped  from  a  height,  be- 
\  its  motion  is  not  much  affected  by  the  air^  reaches  the  earth  very  nearly 
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u  soon  u  ten  bricks  let  fall  near  it,  whether  they  be  oonnected  or  separate 
— as  a  single  horse  may  reach  the  goal  as  soon  as  ten  horses  galloping  abreast. 

A  man's  force  will  move  a  small  skifif  quickly,  a  loaded  barge  very  slowly, 
and  a  large  ship  in  a  degree  scarcely  to  be  perceived.  In  each  case,  however, 
the  quantity  of  motion  may  be  the  same,  and  a  true  measure  of  the  force 
which  produced  it. 

A  ball  of  one  pound  weight,  impelled  by  a  given  force,  moves  twice  as  fast 
as  a  ball  of  two  pound  impelled  with  the  same ;  yet,  although  the  velocities 
are  dififerent,  the  quantities  of  motion,  as  ascertained  by  the  rule  already 
given,  are  equal,  and  indicate  an  equality  of  producing  force. 

"  The  quantity  of  motion  in  a  hodg  is  the  measure  also  of  the  force  or  mo^ 
minium  which  it  can  exhibit  again,"     (See  the  Analysis  42.) 

Bodies,  owing  to  their  inertia,  may  be  regarded  as  passive  reservoirs  of 
force  or  motion,  always  ready  to  return  as  much  as  they  have  received.  Afo^ 
mentum  is  the  name  given  to  the  motion  in  a  body ;  with  reference  to  the 
production  by  it  of  new  motions  or  the  overcoming  of  resistances,  and  is  but 
another  term  for  the  quantity  of  motion, 

A  cannon  ball,  according  to  the  quantity  of  motion  in  it,  may  have  only 
the  force  or  momentum  that  will  bruise  a  plank,  or  it  may  have  enough  to 
penetrate  a  tree,  or  even  to  shoot  its  rapid  way  through  a  block  of  the  hardest 
stone. 

A  block  of  wood,  floating  agiunst  a  man's  leg  with  moderate  velocity, 
would  be  little  felt ;  but  a  loaded  barse,  coming  at  the  same  rate,  and  press- 
ing it  against  the  quay,  might  break  the  bones ;  a  large  ship,  again,  although 
moving  no  faster,  would  crush  his  body  against  any  fixed  obstacle ;  and  an 
island  of  ice,  opposed  in  its  approach  to  another,  even  by  a  first-rate  man-of- 
war,  would  destroy  it,  as  meeting  barges  destroy  a  floating  egg-shell. 

A  hail-stone  falling,  strikes  rudely ;  a  stone  rolled  from  a  height,  as  of  old, 
by  the  besieged  against  besiegers,  may  carry  death  with  it  to  many ;  an 
avalanche,  breaking  from  its  hold  on  a  mountain  steep,  may  sweep  away  a 
village. 

To  meeting  bodies,  the  shock  is  the  same,  whether  the  motion  be  shared  be- 
tween them  or  be  all  ii^  one.' 

If  a  running  man  come  against  a  man  who  is  standing,  both  receive  a  oer- 
tain  shock.  If  both  be  running  at  the  same  rate  in  opposite  directions,  the 
shock  is  doubled.  In  some  such  cases,  as  where  swift  skaters  have  met,  the 
shock  has  proved  fatal. 

The  meeting  fists  of  boxers  not  unfrequently  dislocate  or  break  bones. 

A  man's  skull  is  fractured  as  certainly  by  its  being  dashed  against  a  tree 
or  beam,  while  he  is  on  a  galloping  horse,  as  by  a  blow  of  a  similar  beam 
coming  upon  him  with  the  velocity  of  the  horse. 

When  two  ships  in  opposite  courses  meet  at  sea,  although  each  may  be 
sailing  at  a  moderate  rate,  the  destruction  is  often  as  complete  to  both  as  if 
with  a  double  velocity  they  had  struck  on  a  rock.  Many  melancholy  in- 
stances of  this  kind  are  on  record.  In  the  darkness  of  night  a  large  ship  has 
met  one  smaller  and  weaker,  and  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  have  followed 
the  shock  of  the  encounter,  the  scream  of  the  surprised  victims,  and  the  hor- 
rible silence  when  the  waves  had  again  closed  over  them  and  their  vessel  for 
ever. — In  November,  1825,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  the  Comet  steamboat 
was  thus  destroyed,  and  carried  to  the  bottom  with  her  about  seventy  pasaeu* 
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Fig.  3. 


garsy  into  whose  ears  the  drowning  water  roahed  before  the  Bounds  of  ar« 
rested  musie  and  joy  had  died  away. 

*^  Directum  of  the  force  or /orces  producing  motion." 

When  only  one  force  acts  on  a  body^  the  body  obeys  in  the  exact  direction 
of  the  force. 

A  ball  floating  in  water,  or  lying  on  smooth  ice,  is  driven  exactly  south 
by  a  wind  blowing  to  the  south.  A  bullet  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon, 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cannon — which  is,  as  the  force  impels  it. 

When  two  or  more  forces,  not  in  the  same  direction,  act  upon  a  body  at  the 
same  time,  as  it  cannot  move  two  ways  at  once^  it  holds  a  middle  course 
between  the  directions.  This  course  is  called  the  resulting  direction^  viz., 
resulting  from  the  compogition  of  the  forces. 

A  boll  or  ship  moving  south  by  a  direct  wind,  may,  at  the  same  time,  be 
carried  east,  just  as  fast,  by  a  tide  or  current  moviug  east ;  every  instant, 
therefore,  it  will  go  a  little  south  and  a  little  east,  and  really  will  describe  a 
middle  line  pointing  south-east. 

These  particulars  may  be  well  represented  on  paper,  as  by  fig.  3 :  where 
h  is  the  original  place  of  the  ball  or  ship,  e  the  east,  s  the 
south,  and  6  a  the  middle  line  pointing  to  the  south-east, 
and  showing  the  true  course  of  the  vessel.  This  figure  is 
called  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  and  is  an  important  help 
to  the  v^deratanding  of  many  facts  in  natural  philosophy. 
The  minute  inyestigation  of  the  subject  belongs  to  the 
science  of  measures,  or  technical  mathematics ;  but  the 
general  troths  are  quite  intelligible  to  common  sense,  or 
the  mathematics  of  common  experience. 

When  two  forces  act  upon  a  body,  like  the  wind  and 
tide  in  the  last  example,  the  result  is  the  same,  whether  they  act  together  or 
one  after  the  other.  For  instance,  if  the  wind  drive  a  vessel  one  mile  south, 
as  from  b  to  s,  fig.  8,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  tide  drive  it  one  mile 
east,  as  s  to  a,  the  vessel  will  be  in  the  same  place  at  last,  viz.,  at  a,  as  if  she 
had  been  driven  at  once  south-east,  in  the  line  b  a,  by  the  simultaneous 
action  of  the  two.  Therefore,  by  drawing  the  lines  b  s  and  6  6  to  represent 
the  force  and  direction  of  the  two  causes  of  motion,  and  by  then  adding  one 
of  them,  or  an  equivalent,  to  the  end  of  the  other,  as  s  a  to  5  <,  or  e  a  to 
b  e,  the  square  or  parallelogram  is  sketched,  of  which  the  middle  line  or 
diagonal,  as  it  is  called,  shows  the  resultant  of  the  forces,  and  the  true 
oouTse  of  the  body  obeying  them. 

What  is  thus  true  of  the  effect  of  continued  forces  like  wind  and  tide  is 
true  also  of  momentary  impulses,  like  the  blows  of  clubs  simultaneously 
striking  a  ball,  or  of  two  billiard-balls  striking  a  third. 

When  the  forces  exactly  cross  each  other,  and  are  equal,  as  in  the  case  of 


Fig.  4 


Fig.  5. 
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tbe  ship  ftboTe  fiippoiedy  the  figure  beoomee  a  iqiiaie,  at  fig.  3 ;  but  if  one 
ai  the  forces  be  greater  than  the  other,  the  figure  becomes  oblong,  as  at  fig.  • 
4;  if  the  forces  cross  obliquely,  the  figore  becomes  as  at  fiff.  5 ;  and  if  they 
cross  in  an  opposing  direetiott,  it  will  be  as  at  fig.  6.  In  idl  the  cases, 
howerer,  the  diagonal  still  shows  the  retulL  It  is  evident  that  the  same  Hne 
may  be  the  diagonal  of  many  figures,  as  seen  in  &  a  at  fig.  7;  and  therefore, 
that  Tcry  different  degrees  and  directions  of  combined  forces  may  produce 
the  same  teniA. 

Forces  crosnng  eadi  other  so  obliqrnely  as  to  be  represented  by  lines  drawn 
in  almost  opposite  direotions,  woola  form  a  parallelogram  having  scarcely 
any  breadth,  that  is  to  say,  the  diagonal  would  approach  to  nothing;  showing 
thus,  that  opposing  forces  neutralize  or  destroy  each  other.  In  fig.  6,  by 
reason  of  this  crossing,  the  resuitani  is  less  than  either  of  the  constituents. 
And  for  the  same  reason,  when  forces  cross  so  acutely  as  to  advance  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  resuUant  is  longer  than  either,  as  seen  in  fig.  5. 
Forces  directly  opposed,  or  entirely  agreeing  in  direction,  give  as  their  re- 
sultant their  difference  or  their  sum. 

Forces  crosang  each  other  directly,  or  at  right  angles,  as  is  true  of  the 
exactly  eastward  force  h  e,  and  the  exactly  sou^ward  force  b  s,  in  figures  3 
and  4,— do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  neutralise  or  alter  each  other,  for  the 
body,  when  arrived  at  a,  is  just  as  fiur  east  as  it  would  be  at  tf,  and  as  &r 
south  as  it  would  be  at  s.  This  explains  why  the  progressive  motion  of  the 
planets  in  their  orbits  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  directly  crossing  oentri* 
petal  foree  of  gravity  which  keeps  them  at  their  due  distances  from  the  sun. 
In  all  cases  where  the  two  crossing  forces  are  equal,  with  whatever  ob- 
liquity they  cross,  the  resulting  direction  must  be  midway  between  uiem.— 
Thus  a  boat  impelled  by  oars,  goes  straight,  although  the  direction  in  which 
the  oar  acts  is  constantly  changing ;  because  the  changing  obliquity  of  the 
force  is  always  the  same  on  both  sides.— This  explains  also  why  a  bird  fly- 
ing, or  a  man  swimming,  holds  a  perfectly  straight  course,  although  in  both 
cases  the  direction  of  the  impelling  forces  is  constantly  varying. — ^And  it 
explains  why  a  body  suspended,  as  a  plummet,  or  falling  to  the  earth  as  an 
apple  does  from  a  tree,  is  always  in  a  line  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth : 
for,  while  the  part  of  the  earth  immediately  under  the  body  is  pulling  it 
straight  down  to  the  centre,  the  action  of  parts  on  any  one 
side  of  the  perpendicular  is  exactly  counterbalanced  by  the 
action  of  corresponding  parts  on  the  opposite  side }  and  the  . 
perpendicular  is  still  the  diagonal  or  middle  line  of  every 
pair  of  attracting  parts.  In  fig.  8  6  a  represents  the  common 
diagonal.  In  speaking  of  the  attraction  of  our  earth,  there- 
fore, which  really  is  the  united  attraction  of  all  the  individual 
atoms,  we  may  always  consider  it  as  a  single  force  acting  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth. 
When  a  body  is  carried  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  its  weight  becomes 
less,  because  the  matter  then  above  it  is  drawing  it  up,  instead  of  down,  as 
before.  A  descent  of  a  few  hundred  feet  makes  a  sensible  difference,  and 
at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  if  mah  could  reach  it,  ho  would  find  things  to 
have  no  weight  at  all }  and  there  would  be  neither  up  nor  down,  because  * 
bodies  would  be  attracted  equally  in  all  directions. 

When  more  than  two  forces  act  on  a  body,  the  resulting  direction  may  be 
found,  first  of  two,  and  then  of  the  last  reitdfant  with  each  of  the  others 
successively : — or  the  forces  may  be  represented  on  paper  by  lines  tacked 
together,  of  which  one  denotes  the  strength  and  direction  of  each  :  the  ex- 
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rig.  9. 


toemitj  of  die  hst  line  will  mark  the  place  of  the  body  after  being  acted 
i^Nm  bj  the  oombined  forces.  A  sailor,  to  know  the  true  pkoe  of  his  ship 
and  the  course  which  she  has  steered,  considers,  first,  the  forward  progress 
as  found  by  the  log,  then  the  leeway  or  sideward  motion  prodooed  by  a 
eross  wind,  and  then  die  effidct  of  any  tide  or  current  in  which  he  may  be 
aaifing. 

Baoluiion  of  Forces  is  a  phrase  pointing  to  another  important  use  of  such 
parallelograms  or  figures  as  have  just  been  described,  viz,f  the  enabling  us 
when  force  or  motion  is  given,  to  find  the  forces  or  motions  in  any  other 
directions  of  which  it  may  be  the  resuliant^  and  those  into  which  it  may 
itself  be  resolved. 

nus,  if  a  line  5  a  (in  any  of  the  preceding  figures  4,  5,  6,  &c.)  represent 
a  fiffoe  or  motion,  and  the  line  b  s  represent  one  of  two  elements  composing 
it,  we  have  but  to  complete  the  parallelogram  h  sa  eio  obtain  the  other 
line,  h  e  representing  the  only  other  force  4)r  motion  which,  combined  with 
the  first  element,  can  produce  the  given  resultant. — If  a  ship  pass  from  h  to 
a  (fig.  5)  while  sailing  through  the  water  eastward,  a  distance  expressed  by 
h  «,  she  must  at  the  same  time  have  been  carried  by  a  tide  current  to  the  ' 
distance  and  in  the  direction  marked  by  tbQ  line  h  s. 

Again,  if  a  line  be  given  representing  a  single 
force  or  motion,  as  &  a,  and  if  it  be  desired  to  know 
how  much  there  is  in  this  capable  of  acting  in  another 
Erection,  as  b  d;  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  a  line  in 
the  direction,  as  6  <^,  from  the  commencement  of  b  a, 
and  to  cut  such  line. by  another  drawn  directly  upon 
it — or  at  right  angles  to  it,  as  the  term  is,  from  the 
other  end  oib  a:  the  length  of  6  <£,  so  out  off,  viz,f 
b  s,  shows  the  proportion  required. 

It  is  thus  that  a  sailor  who  knows  how  far  he  has 
sailed  io  any  oblique  direction  finds  out  how  much 
he  has  gone  north  and  east  or  south  and  west }  in 
ether  words,  finds  out  the  difierence  in  latitude  and  longitude  between  his 
present  place  and  a  former  one.     In  the  above  ignre,  b  a  may  represent  the 
course  and  distance  sailed,  b  $  the  difference  of  latitude,  and  b  e  the  differ- 
CBoe  of  longitude. 

Thus  again,  if  a  ball  b  strike  a  table  a  c, 
with  velocity  and  direction,  both  represented 
by  the  line  b  cf  and  if  the  ball  be  supposed 
afterwards  with  the  same  velocity  to  approach 
the  table  in  the  oblique  direction  e  c,  it  will 
then  strike  with  as  much  less  force  than  before, 
as  the  line  e  a  is  shorter  than  e  c.  For  e  a  is 
fiDund,  according  to  the  rule  for  decomposing  a 
A>iee,  ^en  above ;  and,  to  common  sense,  it 
Is  obvious,  that  if  the  whole  velocity  of  the 
ball  be  represented  by  e  c,  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mation towaids  the  table,  or  merely  downward 

vdodty,  and  therefore  the  downward  force  is  marked  by  the  line  e  a.  The 
body  only /aUa  dirou^  the  distance  e  a  while  moving  all  the  way  from  e  to  c. 

Figure  10,  explains  the  important  cases  of  the  force  of  wind  upon  ships' 
ssils,  windmill  vanes,  &c. ;  and  the  force  of  water  upon  float-boards,  water- 
wheels,  &c. ;  showing  that  the  moving  mass  exerts  foree  upon  a  surface. 


Fig.  10. 
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a  ^t  9Bi  wtA  mUA  it  auj  be  passing  along  or 

•  ^K  j^  if  lapeadkiilarapproziniation.     It  explains 

Bv  K  a  mk  «r  ball  ii  ao  slight^  compared  with  the 


-  -s      r*  "i^  '^  Attractkm  and  Bepulsion.'^     (Read 

^  ^— «LL^3fr  ^^  sabject,  is  far  from  supposing  that  the 
•«  ...»  «iniCT  of  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  universe 
— j^,^  z  Tfc  ^w«  principles,  attraction  and  repuhiotiy  ex- 
«  .  ^  ^-4«c  neb  is  the  truth. — It  will  first  be  showa 
^^  Axeteiated,  retarded^  and  bent  motions  arise 


_     •   Xwfoii  said,  that  what  we  call  weight  of  bodies  is 

^., .   .    ui£  ^mlrersal  attraction  of  matter  which  diminishes 

>«atfcff..  :t  was  acTcr  suspected  that  weight  was  less,  high 

^    u  Oti  xroand ;  or  on  a  lofty  mountain  than  on  the  sea- 

-  *v  luw  know  to  be  the  case.     However,  in  studying  what 

w'  .t.«  .0  gravity  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  except  in  few 

r^«tiy  may  be  eonsidered  as  a  uniform  power;  for  man  has 

«^..(.^  at)  centre  of  the  earth  in  mines,  nor  receded  from  it  in 

«^  n  aim  about  a  thousandth  part  of  his  distance  from  it ;  and 

..^.•tt  to  the  distance  from  the  centre^  not  to  the  distance  from 


^^Accelerated  Motion  from  Gravity*' 

>.    4^    i  the  inertia  of  matter,  any  force  continuing  to  aot  on  a  mass 

.     .   ^  '>r«i  to  obey  it,  produces  in  the  masv  a  quickening  or  accelerated 

4£  ^tko  motion  given  in  the  first  instance,  continues  afterwards 

..   A.\  rarther  force,  merely  on  account  of  the  inertia,  it  follows,  that 

.,  .  ucn»  motion  is  added  during  the  second  instant,  and  as  mnoh  again 

.  .  ^  a«s  third,  and  so  on.     A  falling  body,  therefore,  under  the  influence 

.  M.aOtt,  iS)  as  it  wei^j  a  reservoir^  receiving  every  instapt  fresh  velocity 

..  .d^jutum. 

>  Niid  ihat  Newton's  sublime  genius  read  the  nature  of  attraction  in  the 

v^  .j««»  ucident  of  an  apple  falling  before  him  from  a  lofty  branch  in  hia  gar- 

Ibe  eye  which  perceives  an  apple  beginning  to  fall,  can  follow  it  for 

V    .uc  :uid  mark  the  gradual  aoeeleration  of  ita  descent^  but  soon  sees  its 

^. .  'uly  as  a  shadowy  line. 

V  lK>y  letting  a  ball  drop  from  his  hand,  oan  catch  it  again  in  the  first  in- 
v.^;.  but  after  a  little  delay  his  hand  pursues  it  in  vain. 

V  traguent  of  rock,  detached  from  the  brow  of  a  hill  by  the  lightning 
X .  •  'kt^y  begins  its  motion  slowly  ;  but  once  fairly  launched,  it  gathers  fresh 
N,.v>i  and  momentum  with  every  instant^  and  bounds  from  steep  to  steep 
J.  .  lUg  every  obstacle  before  it 

Vuy  liquid  falling  from  a  reservoir,  forms  a.desomding  mass  or  stream,  of 
^..«<h  the  bulk  diminishes  from  above  downwards,  in  the  same  proportion  as 
^c  v^Iooity  of  the  particles  increases.  This  truth  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
>^stftiig  out  of  molasses  or  thick  syrup ;  if  the  height  of  the  frdl  be  consi« 
,^^mMiS  ^be  bulky  alnggiah  mass,  whioh  ficat  escapes,  is  reduced,  before.it 
i^«o^  the  bottom,  to  a  small  thread ;  bat  the  thread  ia  moving  proportion- 
^^-  flutter,  and  fills  the  receiving  vessel  with  surprising  rapidity.  The  same 
tiutk  u  exhibited  on  a  vast  scale  in  the  Falls  of  Niagara ;  where  the  broad 
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river  ia  seen  first  bending  oyer  the  precipioe  a  deep  slow  moving  mass,  then 
beeoming  a  thinner  and  a  thinner  sheet  as  it  descends,  until  at  last,  surfaunded 
bj  its  foam  or  mbt^  it  flashes  into  the  deep  below^  apparently  with  the  Telo- 
city of  lightning. 

When  velocity  becomes  considerable  in  any  case  of  falling ;  it  cannot  be 
measured  accurately  by  the  eye,  but  its  effects  ascertain  it.  A  man  leaps 
from  a  chair  with  impunity,  from  a  table  with  a  shock,  from  a  high  window 
with  fracture  of  his  bones,  and  in  falling  from  a  balloon  his  body  is  literally 
dashed  to  pieces. 

The  force  of  gravity  or  general  attrsction'  is  such  at  the  surface  of  this 
earth,  that,  in  the  first  second  of  time,  it  gives  to  a  body  allowed  to  fall  a 
Telocity  of  32  feet  nearly  per  second,  that  is,  a  velocity  which,  remaining 
uniform  from  the  end  of  the  second,  would  carry  it,  without  farther  action 
of  gravity,  through  82  feet  in  the  next  second.  Yet  the  body  falls  only  16 
feet  in  the  first  second ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  the  velocity  of  32  feet  pos- 
sessed at  the  end  of  the  second  is  graduallr  acquired,  the  body  having  only 
half  of  it  at  the  half  second,  and  as  much  less  than  half  at  ^ny  distance  be- 
fore that  time,  as  it  has  more  than  half  at  the  same  distance  afterwards  j  and 
the  average,  therefore,  is  only  half  of  the  32,  or  16  feet  in  the  whole  second. 
In  the  next  second,  it  &lb  of  course  through  the  whole  32  feet,  with  16 
additional,  from  the  new  action  of  gravity,  in  all  three  times  as  much  as  in 
the  first  second;  and  in  two  seconds,  therefore,  it  falls  altogether  four  times 
as  far  as  in  one  second.  At  the  end  of  two  seconds  the  velocity  is  doubled, 
or  is  64  feet  per  second,  so  that  in  the  third  second  the  body  falls  64,  and 
other  new  16,  in  all,  five  times  as  much  as  in  the  first  second ;  and  in  three 
seconds,  therefore,  it  has  descended  nine  times  as  far  as  in  one  second,  &o. 
Knowing  this  progress,  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  falling  body,  and  the  dis- 
tance throi^;h  which  it  falls,  in  any  given  time,  are  easily  caloulatcd ;  and 
the  height  of  a  precipioe,  or  the  depth  of  a  well,  may  be  ascertained  by 
marking  the  time  required  for  a  body  to  fall  through  the  space. 

The  doctrines  of  falling  bodies  are  of  such  importance  in  the  minute  exn 
aminatioa  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  natui^i  that  much  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them.  Mr.  Atwood's  ingenious  contrivance  by  which  the 
motion  of  falliyig  bodies  may  be  retarded  in  anr  desired  degree,  without  the 
character  of  th^motion  being  otherwise  alterea,  has  enabled  experimenters 
to  render  evident  to  the  senses  all  that  abstract  calculation  had  anticipated. 
A  pound  weight,  left  quite  free,  falb  towards  the  ground,  sixteen  feet  in  the 
first  second,  proving  that  attraction  of  one  pound  is  just  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  inertia  of  one  pound  at  that  rate.  But  if  the  Inertia  were  doubled, 
or  tripled,  or  increased  in  aj^  other  degree,  the  fall  of  course  would  be  jnst  so 
much  slower.  Now  Mr.  Atwood's  machine  in  effect  increases 
it,  by  causing  falling  weiflhts  to  overcome  not  only  their  own 
inertia,  but  also  that  of  other  weights;  fig.  11.  Thus  a  and  6, 
being  weights  of  two  pounds  each,  balancing  each  other  over 
the  very  easily  turned  pulley  c,  are  moved  by  a  weight  of  one 
pound  J,  hooked  to  one  of  them ;  and  gravity  in  pulling  this 
down,  with  force  of  one  poundi  has  to  overcome,  not  the  inertia 
of  one  pound,  but  of  five^  for  tne  other  two  weights  must  move 
as  fast  as  the  one  pound  does;  and  thus,  the  velocity  being 
reduced  to  one-fifth  of  what  is  natural  to  a  falling  body,  the 
descent  can  be  minutely  observed.  The  experiments  with  At- 
wood's machine  may  be  varied  exceedii^lyj  and  they  are  most 
interesting. 


Fig.  11. 
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^Retarded  Motion,'*  from  gravity. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  changiDg  Telocity  of  a  falling  body,  from  gra- 
vity, is  exactly  true,  in  a  reversed  way,  respecting  a  rising  body  exposed  to 
the  same  influence. 

A  bullet  shot  directly  upwards,  every  instant  loses  a  part  of  its  velocity, 
until  at  last  it  comes  to  rest  in  the  sky^-^where  a  soaring  eagle  might  see 
the  messenger  of  death  motionless  and  harmless  for  a  moment  by  his  side  :— 
the  ball  then  descends  again,  and  so  that,  at  corresponding  points  of  the 
ascent  and  descent,  but  for  th«  resistance  of  the  air,  the  velocities  would  be 
equal;  and,  on  reaching  the  ground,  it  would  have  acquired  exactly  the 
velocity  with  which  it  first  departed. 

It  is  explained  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  that  a  body  falls  four  times  as 
far  in  two  seconds  as  in  one,  although  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  two  seconds 
is  only  doubled.  For  the  same  reason,  a  body  shot  upwards  with  double 
velocity,  rises  four  times  as  far  as  if  shot  with  a  single  velocity;  if  shot  with 
triple  velocity,  it  rises  nine  timed  as  far,  and  so  forth. 

in  aiming  for  amusement  at  bodies  thrown  up  into  the  air,  it  is  easy  to 
hit  them  near  their  point  of  turning,  and  iQore  difficult  always  as  they  are 
nearer  to  the  ground,  whether  rising  or  &lling. 

An  upward  jet  of  water  is  small  below,  where  it  issues  from  the  pipe  with 
great  velocity,  but  it  becomes  more  bulky  as  the  water  loses  velocity  in 
ascending,  and  at  the  top,  it  often  spreads  a  little  like  a  palm  tree,  and  any 
light  round  solid  will  continue  supported  and  playing  upon  its  summit. 

The  rise  of  a  pendulum  from  the  bottom  of  its  arc,  is  an  exact  copy,  re* 
versed,  of  its  previous  descent  to  that  point 

"  The  Pendulum'' 
exemplifies  well  both  aceelerated  and  retarded  motion.    The  name  is  appli* 
oable  to  any  body  so  suspended,  that  it  may  swing  freely  backwards  and 
forwards.    When  such  a  body  is  made  of  certain  form  and  length,  although 
iO  simple,  it  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  contrivanoss  of  man's  ingenuity. 

Galileo  having  observed  the  hanging  chandeliers  ef  lofty  ceilings  to  con- 
tinue vibrating  long  and  with  singular  uniformity,  after  any  accidental  cause 
of  disturbance,  was  led  to  investigate  the  laws  of  the  phenomenon ;  and  out 
ef  what,  in  some  shape  or  other,  had  been  before  men's  ey«i,  but  uselessly, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  his  powerful  genius  extracted  the  most 
important  results.  Independently  of  the  light  which  the  theory  of  the  pen- 
dulum  has  thrown  on  various  branches  of  physios,  the  instrument  itself,  with 
a  few  wheels  attached,  to  record  its  vibrations,  has  now  become  the  perfect 
time-keeper,  regulating  many  of  the  affairs  of  men. 
A  common  pendulum  consists  of  a  ball,  fig.  12,  as  a  suspended  by  a  rod 

from  a  fixed  point  as  &,  and  made  to  swing 
backwards  and  forwards,  or  to  vibrate  un- 
der this  point.  Being  raised  to  c,  and  then 
set  at  lil^rty,  it  falls  back  to  a  with  an  ac- 
celerating motion  like  a  ball  rolling  down 
a  slope,  and  when  arrived  there,  it  has  just 
acquired  momentum  enough  to  carry  it  to 
dy  at  an  elevation  on  the  other  side ;  from 
this  it  falls  back  again,  again  to  rise ;  and 
would  so  go  on  for  ever,  but  for  the  impedi- 
ments of  air  and  friction.-^The  pendulum 
is  strictly  an  object  of  mathematical  study  3 
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Vat  we  sball  gm  a  general  idea  of  its  important  charaoteristics  in  common 
Jugnage. 

1.  The  tifna  of  the  vibrtUionB  of  a  pendnlam  are  very  nearly  eqnal, 
whether  i(  be  moving  mnch  or  little,  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  are  described 
hj  it  be  large  or  small.  This  remarkable  property  in  what  makes  it  a  time- 
Ixeper.  The  reason  that  a  large  viiwation  is  performed  in  the  same  time  as 
t  small  one,  in  other  words,  that  the  pendulum  always  moves  fiister  in  pro- 
portion  as  its  journey  is  longer— is,  thati  in  proportion  as  the  aro  described  is 
nore  extended,  the  steeper  are  its  beginning  and  ending,  and  the  more 
rapidly,  therefore,  the  pendulum  falls  down  at  first,  sweeps  along  the  inter- 
mediate space,  and  stops  at  last.  It  is  evident,  for  instance,  that  the  por- 
tion c  e  of  the  aro  (fig  13)  is  much  more  steep  than  the  equal  portion  e  c, — 
A  pendulum  made  to  vibrate  in  the  curve  called  a  qfdoidj  which,  in  the 
eentnl  part,  yery  nearly  coincides  with  a  circular  aro,  but  towards  the  ex- 
tremity rises  a  little  more  steeply,  has  its  beats  perfectly  itochronouif  or  in 
eqoal  times,  whatever  their  extent. 

A  common  clock  is  merely  a  pendulum  with  wheel-work  attached  to  it,  to 
record  the  number  of  the  vibrations,  and  with  a  weight  or  spring  having  force 
enough  to  counteract  the  retarding  effects  of  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the 
sir.  The  wheels  show  how  many  swings  or  beats  of  the  pendulum  have 
taken  plaee^  because  at  every  beat,  a  tooth  of  the  last  wheel  is  allowed  ta 
ptss.  Now  if  this  wheel  has  sixty  teeth,  as  is  common,  it  will  just  turn 
round  onoe  for  sixty  beats  of  the  pendulum,  or  seconds,  and  a  hand  fixed  on 
its  axis  projecting  through  the  dial-plate,  will  be  the  second  hand  of  the 
dock.  The  other  wheels  are  so  connected  with  the  first,  and  the  numbers 
of  teeth  on  them  so  proportioned,  that  one  turns  sixty  times  slower  than  the 
fint,  to  fit  its  axis  to  carry  a  minute  hand,  and  another  by  moving  twelve 
times  slower  still,  is  fitted  to  carry  an  hour  hand. 

2.  The  length  of  a  pendulum  influences  the  time  of  its  vibration. — ^Long 
pendulums  vibrate  more  slowly  than  short  ones,  be- 
cause, in  oorresponding  arcs  or  paths,  the  hob  or  ball 
of  the  long  pendulum  has  a  greater  journey  to  per- 
form»  without  having  a  steeper  line  of  descent,  if  a 
pendulum  hale  twice  as  long  as  another  reaching 
from  6  to  e,  it  has  twice  as  much  to  fall  in  its  descend- 
ing are  e  a,  as  the  other  in  its  aro  <l  e,  while  in  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  two  paths,  the  slope  or  incli- 
nation is  always  equal  :^the  ball  of  the  long  pendulum 
may  be  considered  as  bavins  rolled  twice  as  far  down 
a  given  slope  as  the  ball  of  the  short  pendulum*  Now 
as  a  body  falls  four  times  as  fiir,  either  directly  or  on 
any  uniform  slope,  in  two  seconds,  as  in  one,  a  pendu- 
lum most  be  four  times  as  long,  to  beat  once  in  two 
seconds,  m  to  beat  every  second.  A  penMun  of  a  little  more  than  89 
inches  beats  seconds }  one  of  four  times  the  length  is  required  to  beat  double 
seconds,  and  one  of  one-fourth  the  length  to  beat  half  seconds. — As  a  pen- 
dulum to  answer  its  purpose  must  be  of  invariable  length,  one  which  beats 
seconds  constitutes  an  easily  found  standard  of  measure. 

Because  Uie  smallest  change  in  a  length  of  a  pendulum  alters  the  rate  of 
going  of  the  oloek,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  «Hinteraot  the  dilatation  or  con- 
traction of  pendulums  caused  by  the  changing  heat  of  the  seasons;  and  for 
this  purpose  various  ingenious  means  have  been  contrived.  One  of  the  best 
of  these  is  the^tron  jmduhm,  as  it  is  called,  from  consisting  of  various 
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rods  of  metfll.  It  renders  the  different  dilatability  by  Beat  of  two 
Fij;.  14.  metals  oomposing  it,  the  caase  of  unchanged  length  in  the  whole. 
The  adjoining  sketch  may  show  that  if  the  central  rod  of  brass 
represented  by  the  strong  line  from  hioc^  dilate  alone  just  av 
much  as  the  two  rods  of  steel,  represented  by  the  weaker  lines  on 
either  side  of  the  other,  dilate  together  (the  expansion  of  brass  by 
heat  is  about  double  that  of  steel,)  it  will  exactly  counteract  the 
lengthening  of  these,  and  will  keep  the  ball  d  always  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  point  of  suspension  a.  Some  astronomical 
clocks  in  the  present  day  are  so  perfect  that  they  do  not  err  one 
beat  of  the  pendulum  in  a  year.  Common  clocks  are  regulated 
by  a  screw  which  lifts  or  lets  down  the  ball  of  the  pendulum,  and 
so  changes  the  effective  length,  that  is,  the  distance  between  the 
point  of  suspension  and  what  is  called  the  centre  of  otcillation^ 
treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 
3.  The/>rce  of  gravity,  of  course,  is  what  determines  how  long  the  pen- 
dulum shall  be  in  falling  to  the  bottom  of  its  arc,  and  how  long  in  rising,  for 
the  ball  of  the  pendulum,  as  already  stated,  may  be  considered  as  a  body 
descending  by  its  weight  on  a  slope  \  a  change  in  the  force  of  gravity,  there- 
fore would  at  once  alter  the  rate  of  all  the  clocks  on  earth.  At  the  equator 
of  our  earth,  where  the  gravity  of  bodies  is  counteracted  in  a  small  degree 
by  the  centrifagal  force  arising  from  the  earth's  motion  (as  explained  9Xpage 
58,)  a  pendulum  vibrates  more  slowly  than  elsewhere,  and  must  therefore  be 
made  shorter  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  Corresponding  results  take  pUce 
when  a  pendulum  is  carried  to  a  mountain  top,  and  therefore  farther  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  centre  of  attraction — or  when  car- 
ried to  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  where  it  is  attracted  by  the  matter  above  it,  as 
well  as  by  the  matter  beneath. 

The  popular  prejudice  refuted  at  page  53,  that  a  large  or  heavy  body 
should  fall  to  the  earth,  even  in  a  vacuum,  more  quickly  than  a  small  or 
light  body,  attaches  itself  also  to  the  case  of  a  heavy  and  a  light  pendulum. 
Now  there  is  no  difference  for  pendulums  of  the  same  length,  whatever  their 
weight  or  material,  but  what  depends  on  the  resistance  of  the  air.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  fact  thus  proved,  that  in  all  substances  the  gravity  and 
inertia  perfectly  agree. 

There  is  a  small  pendulum  called  a  metronome^  used 
Fig.  15.  by  musicians  for  marking  time ;  which,  although  very 

short,  may  still  be  made  to  beat  whole  seconds,  or  even 
longer  intervals.    The  reason  of  its  slow  motion  is,  that 
its  rod  is  prolonged  beyond  its  axis  of  support,  at  a,  up- 
wards, to  6,  and  has  a  ball  upon  the  top  at  6,  as  well  as 
on  the  bottom  at  c;  which  upper  ball  prevents  the  under 
one  from  moving  so  fast  as  it  otherwise  would,  just  as  a 
small  weight  attached  to  one  end  of  a  weighiug-beam, 
prevents  a  greater  weight  attached  to  the  other  end  from 
.^^^      ,       ^      falling  80  fast  as  it  would  if  there  were  no  counterpoise. 
^"^-f^W^^^     The  rate  of  motion  changes  with  any  change  in  the  dis- 
T  tance  of  the  ball  h  from  the  centre  of  motion  a;  and  to 

allow  of  such  change,  the  ball  is  made  to  slide. 
A  pocket-watch  differs  from  a  dock  in  having  a  vibrating  wheel  instead 
of  a  vibrating  pendulum  \  and  as,  in  a  clock,  gravity  is  always  pulling  the 
pendulum  down  to  the  bottom  of  its  arc,  which  is  its  natural  place  of  rest, 
but  does  not  fix  it  there;  because  the  momentum  acquired  during  its  faU 
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Itob  one  ride  is  just  saffioient  to  carry  it  up  to  an  equal  height  on  the  other 
— 80  ia  a  watch,  a  spring,  generally  spiral,  surrounding  the  axis  of  the  ba- 
lance-wheel is  always  forcing  this  towards  a  middle  position  of  rest,  but  does 
not  fix  it  there,  because  the  momentum  acquired  during  ils  approach  from 
either  side  to  the  middle  position,  carries  it  just  as  far  past  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  spring  has  to  begin  its  work  again.  The  balance-wheel  at  each 
fibntion  allows  one  tooth  of  the  adjoining  wheel  to  pass,  as  the  pendulum 
does  in  a  clock,  and  the  record  of  the  beats  b  preserved  by  the  whceb  which 
follow,  as  already  explained  for  the  clock.  A  main*spring  is  used  to  keep 
up  the  motion  of  a  watch,  instead  of  the  weight  used  in  a  clock ;  and  as  a 
spring  acts  equally,  whatever  be  its  position,  a  watch  keeps  time  although 
carried  in  the  pocket  or  in  a  moving  ship. 

As  the  rate  of  a  clock  is  influenced  by  the  length  of  its  pendulum,  so  is 
the  rate  of  a  watch  by  the  size  or  diametre  of  its  balance-wheel ;  and  heat, 
wbidi  retards  the  motion  of  a  common  clock  by  lengthening  the  pendulum, 
retards  the  motion  of  a  common  watch  by  dilating  the  balance-wheel.  Inge- 
nuity, however,  has  found  a  remedy  for  the  latter  case  as  for  the  fohner, 
rtz.,  the  contrivance  called  the  expannon  baktnce-^hed.  Of  this  the  cir- 
enmferenoe,  instead  of  being  a  continuous  ring,  is  made  up  of  two  half-rings, 
eaeh  attached  by  one  end  only,  to  a  cross  bar,  and  which  half-rings  being  of 
brass  on  the  outside  and  of  steel  within,  bend  or  curl  inwards  by  beat — sm 
a  sheet  of  damp  paper  bends  when  held  to  the  fire — ^and  thus  diminish  tbe 
sise  of  the  wheel  at  their  loose  extremities,  so  as  just  to  counterbalance  its 
increase  by  the  expansion  of  the  cross  bar. 

As  the  motion  of  a  pendulum  has  relation  to  the  force  of  gravity,  so  has 
the  motion  of  a  balance-wheel  to  the  stiffness  of  the  bcUance-spring ;  and 
tbe  regulator  of  a  watch  is  merely  a  pin  which  bears  against  the  balance- 
spring,  and  by  sliding  backwards  or  forwards,  so  as  to  shorten  or  lengthen 
the  part  of  the  spring  left  free  to  act,  changes  the  degree  of  its  stiffness.  A 
change  produced  by  the  variation  of  temperature  is  compensated  for  by  the 
expansion-wheel  described  above. 

It  would  be  exceeding  the  limit  marked  out  for  this  general  work,  to  speak 
more  particularly  here  of  those  admirable  watches  which  have  been  produced 
within  the  last  thirty  years  under  the  name  of  chronometers,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea }  but  the  author  may  perhaps  be  excused 
f>r  mentioning  a  moment  of  surprise  and  delight  which  he  experienced,  on 
first  seeing  their  singular  pepfeotion  actually  proved.  After  months  spent 
in  a  passage  from  South  America  to  Asia,  his  pocket  chronometer,  with 
others  on  board,  announced  one  morning  that  a  certain  point  of  land  was 
then  bearing  east  from  the  ship  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  ;  and  in  an  hour 
afterwards,  when  a  mist  had  cleared  away,  the  looker-out  on  the  mast  gave 
the  joyous  call  of  ''  Land  a-head  !''  verifying  the  report  of  tbe  chronome- 
ters almost  to  a  mile  after  a  voyage  of  thousands.  It  is  natural,  at  such  a 
moment,  with  the  dangers  and  uncertainties  ef  ancient  navigation  before  the 
mind,  to  exult  in  contemplating  what  man  has  now  achieved.  Had  the  rate 
of  the  wonderful  little  instrument  in  all  that  time  been  changed  even  a  little, 
its  announcement  would  have  been  worse  than  useless, — but  in  the  night 
and  in  the  day,  in  storm  and  in  calm,  in  heat  and  in  cold^  while  the  persons 
around  it  were  experiencing  every  vicissitude  of  mental  and  bodily  condition, 
its  steady  beat  went  on,  keeping  exact  account  of  the  rolling  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  stars;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  traokless  waves  it  was  always  ready 
to  tell  its  magic  tale  of  the  very  spot  of  the  globe  over  which  it  had  arrived. 
The  mode  of  using  a  chronometer  for  so  valiubie  a  purpose  will  be  explained 
in  the  section  on  astronomy. 
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BaU  or  cmmlmear  moium  Jrom  attraetimu — TUi  bka  pkee  ^ 
attnetaon  is  acting  acnMi  the  path  of  an j  erialing  free  Bodoa.  The  fl  jii^ 
eamKRi-hali  or  alone,  diawa  down  hj  graritj,  is  an  fia»ple,  &r  the  pro- 
jeedle  loioe  eeaaes  w^  the  fini  impalap,  hoi  the  hrnding  font  b  acting 
ereiy  instant  and  bj  ereiy  instant  pfodncing  a  new  eiEaet,  canan  a  carrili- 
near  path. 

An  obliqne  jet  of  water  is  to  die  cje  a  permanent  exhibition  of  the  enrre 
desaibed  by  a  body  thus  piojeeted.  The  partielesof  the  liquid  more  in  the 
line  which  they  would  dooribe  if  projeeted  singly,  and  the  eontinaed  soeees- 
aion  of  them  marks  the  line  of  sjioationa  thrmigh  which  eadi  peases  in  its 
oonrse  to  the  earth. 

A  cannon  or  raoskei-ba]],  shot  quite  horiaontally  over  a  lerel  plain,  will 
tonoh  the  ground  or  plain  jnat  as  soon  aa  another  ball  dropped  at  the  aune 
instant  directly  from  the  cannon's  monyi ;  for  the  forward  or  projectile  motioa 
does  not,  in  soch  esse,  at  all  interfere  with  the  action  of  grarity.  This  rs* 
salt,  which  most  persons,  befSnre  eonaderation,  woold  be  dispoeed  to  donbt, 
makes  strikingly  sensible  the  extraordinary  ^eed  of  the  eannon-ball ;  rtJs., 
that  it  has  already  moved,  perhaps,  six  hundred  feet  ibrwardi,  during  the 
half  second  that  a  ball  drof^ped  hom  the  hand  of  a  standing  person  reqitirea 
to  reach  the  earth  only  four  feet  beneath.  This  fret  also  explains  why,  frr 
n  long  range,  the  gun  must  be  pointed  more  or  less  upwards. 

A  doaen  marbles  swept  horisoDtally  from  off  a  table  by  a  stick,  all  reach 
the  floor  at  the  same  instsnt,  how  different  socTcr  the  distances  to  which 
they  may  respeciiyely  be  driven.' 

The  particular  study  of  the  subject  projectiles  is  very  important  to  military 
engineerB ;  and  we  know  how  successfully  they  have  putBoed  it,  by  the  pre- 
eiaioo  with  which  they  now  direct  their  shot  and  shells  to  objects  at  very 
great  distances. 

A  cannon-ball  shot  horisontally  from  the  top 
Fig.  10.  of  a  lofty  mountain,  would  go  three  or  four 

miles.  (The  mountain  is  here  represented  on 
an  enlarged  scale,  as  standing  on  the  globe  6,  c, 
dj  at  a.)  If  there  were  no  atmosphere,  to  resist 
its  motion,  or  if  the  mountain  top  were  above 
the  surfrce  of  the  atmosphere,  the  same  original 
velocity  would  carry  it  thirty  or  forty  miles  be- 
fore it  fell,  as  to  6 :  with  more  force  still,  it 
would  reach  to  c,  and  with  still  more  to  d.  And 
if  it  could  be  dispatched  with  about  ten  times 
the  velocity  of  a  common  cannon-shot,  it  would 
not  have  approached  nearer  to  the  earth  than  at 
first,  even  when  it  had  again  reached  round  e 
or  to  a ;  and  its  velocity  being  undiminished,  it  would  perform  a  second 
similar  tour,  and  then  a  third,  and  so  forth :  it  would,  in  fact,  have  become 
a  little  satellite,  or  planetary  body,  revolving  round  the  earth.  In  the  suo- 
oessive  ranges  repieseoted  in  the  figure,  it  is  seen  that  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  ball,  or  its  tendency  to  move  in  a  straight  line  becomes  more  and 
more  nearly  a  counterbalance  to  gravity,  and  at  last  is  exactly  equal  to  it. 
U  the  force  given  to  the  ball  were  more  than  sufficient  to  bring  it  round 
again  to  the  level  of  a,  it  would  for  a  time  fly  off,  or  increase  its  distance 
from  the  earth,  acquiring  somewhat  the  eccentric  motion  of  a  comet.  Them 
may  really  be  such  revolving  masses  above  our  atmosphere,  although. invisible 
to  US;  owing  to  tiiair  smallness.    It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the 
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mttootic  stones,  which  fall  to  the  earth  evety  now  and  then^  came  from  such 
bodies^  or  are  the  entire  masaes,  having  become  entangled  in  our  atmosphere, 
80  as  to  lose  their  forward  velocity.  The  four  little  planets  disovered  lately 
heyond  the  orbit  of  Mars^  are  not  larger  than'  a  eiz-thousanth  part  of  our 
earth. 

RKFUiiSIONy  —produces  accelerated^  retarded ^  and  hent  motions,  like  attrac- 
tion, bat  it  acts  only  at  minute  distances,  while  attraction  draws  from  the 
ton,  or  from  tho  very  limits  of  the  universe;  repulsion  acts,  for  instance,  be- 
tween the  adjoining  atoms  of  an  elastic  fluid.  Yet  repulsion  plays  a  part  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  not  at  all  inferior  to  its  sister  attraction.  We  have 
already  seen,  when  considering  the  constitution  of  masses  in  section  firsts 
that  repaltton  prevents  or  modifies  the  contact  of  the  atoms  of  all  bodies ; 
that  with  increase  of  temperature,  it  causes  these  atoms  to  separate,  and  of 
a  solid  forms  a  liquid,  or  even  an  air ;  that  it  operates  around  all  masses  as 
if  it  were  a  film  or  covering,  preventing  their  mutual  cohesion,  &c.,  &c. 

Accelerated  motion  from  repulsion  is  seen  when  the  atoms  of  gunpowder 
explode  and  propel  the  bullet  from  the  bottom  of  a  piece  to  the  muzzle  with 
such  rapidly  increasing  velocity.  The  'strength  of  this  repulsion  of  gun* 
powder  is  so  much  greater  than  the  strength  of  gravity  or  common  attraction, 
that  its  action  on  a  bullet,  during  the  passage^  along  a  barrel  of  five  or  six 
feet  in  length,  may  not  be  overcome  by  gravity,  during  an  ascent  of  a  mile 
or  more. 

A  visible  retarded  motion  from  repulsion  is  exemplified  by  a  moving  body 
coming  against  a  spring  or  a  bladder  full  of  air,  or  against  the  piston-handle 
of  an  air-syringe,  so  as  to  compress  the  air  beneath  it. 

Any  elaistic  body  striking  against  another  body  and  recoiling,  exhibits  in 
conjunction  the  phenomena  of  retardation,  acceleration;  and  often  also  of 
bending  chiefly  from  repulsion ;  for  instance : 

•  An  ivory  ball  driven  forcibly  against  a  marble  slab,  does  not  sfop  at  the 
instant  that  apparent  contact  takes  place,  but  still  advances  and  compresses 
that  part  of  the  substance  which  is  against  the  marble, — as  is  proved  by  the 
tzSdiA  mentioned  at  page  37.  While  this  compression  of  the  ivory  is  going 
on,  the  resistance  made  by  the  increasing  repulsion  of  the  particles  gradually 
retards,  and  ultimately  destroys  the  forward  motion  of  the  ball;  and  at  the 
instant  of  its  final  arrest,  the  parts  in  contact,  both  of  the  ball  and  of  the  mar- 
ble, being  in  their  greatest  degree  of  compression,  act  on  the  ball^  and  repel 
it  again  with  gradually  accelerating  motion,  until  it  leaves  the  marble  with 
the  same  velocity  which  it  had  on  approaching.  The  retardation  and  accel- 
eraUon  take  place  here  within  so  small  a  space,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  that 
they  are  not  apparent  to  sense,  but  the  mind  perceives  the  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomenon as  distinctly  as  if  the  ball  had  rolled  against  the  end  of  a  long  steel 
spring. — ^If  the  ball  strike  the  marble  obliquely,  as  from  a  to  c,  in  a  path  form^ 
ing  the  angle  acd  with  a  perpendicular  line,  it  does  not  rebound  in  the  same 
line  by  which  it  approached,  but  just  as  obliquely  to- 
wards the  other  side,  viz.  from  c  to  6;  and  it  then  exhibits 
a  bent  motion  from  repulsion.  This  case  illustrates  al^o 
the  <' resolution  of  motions,"  for  the  oblique  descent  a  c 
being  composed  of  a  direct  downward  motion  from  a  to 
the  table,  and  a  horizontal  or  forward  motion  from  a  to- 
wards the  perpendicular,  the  table  destroys  the  down- 
ward motion  and  converts  it  into  an  opposite  directly 
upward  motion,  but  it  does  not  aflect  the  forward  mo- 
ttoo,  which  immediately  combines  again  with  the  up- 
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the  ship  above  supposed,  the  figture  beoomes  a  square,  at  fig.  8 ;  but  if  one 
of  the  forces  be  greater  than  the  other,  the  figure  becomes  obkmg,  as  at  fig. 
4;  if  the  forces  cross  obliquely,  the  figure  becomes  as  at  fig.  5 ;  and  if  thej 
cross  in  an  opposing  direction,  it  will  be  as  at  fig.  6.  In  all  the  cases, 
howeyer,  the  diagonal  still  shows  the  result.  It  is  evident  that  the  same  Hne 
may  be  the  diagonal  of  many  figures,  as  seen  in  5  a  at  fig.  7 ;  and  thereforei 
that  very  different  degrees  and  directions  of  combined  forces  may  produce 
the  same  retulL 

Forces  crossing  each  other  so  obliauely  as  to  be  represented  by  lines  drawn 
in  almost  opposite  directions,  would  form  a  parallelogram  having  scarcely 
any  breadth,  that  is  to  say,  the  diagonal  would  approach  to  nothing;  showing 
thus,  that  opposing  forces  neutralize  or  destroy  each  other.  In  fig.  6,  by 
reason  of  this  crossing,  the  resultant  is  less  than  either  of  the  constituents. 
And  for  the  same  reason,  when  forces  cross  so  acutely  as  to  advance  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  resultant  is  longer  than  either,  as  seen  in  fig.  5. 
Forces  directly  opposed,  or  entirely  agreeing  in  direction,  give  as  their  re« 
sultant  their  difference  or  their  sum. 

Forces  crossing  each  other  directly,  or  at  right  angles,  as  is  true  of  the 
exactly  eastward  force  b  e,  and  the  exactly  southward  force  b  s,  in  figures  3 
and  4,— do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  neutralize  or  alter  each  other,  for  the 
body,  when  arrived  at  a,  is  jast  as  far  east  as  it  would  be  at  e,  and  as  far 
south  as  it  would  be  at  s.  This  explains  why  the  progressive  motion  of  the 
planets  in  their  orbits  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  directly  crossing  centri* 
petal  force  of  gravity  which  keeps  them  at  their  due  distances  from  the  sun. 
In  all  cases  where  the  two  crossing  forces  are  equal,  with  whatM^er  ob- 
liquity they  cross,  the  resulting  direction  must  be  midway  between  them.— ^ 
Thus  a  boat  impelled  by  oars,  goes  straight,  although  the  direction  in  which 
the  oar  acts  is  constantly  changing;  because  the  changing  obliquity  of  the 
force  is  always  the  same  on  both  sides. — This  explains  also  why  a  bird  fly- 
ing, or  a  man  swimming,  holds  a  perfectly  straight  course,  although  in  both 
cases  the  direction  of  the  impelling  forces  is  constantly  varying. — ^And  it 
explains  why  a  body  suspended,  as  a  plummet,  or  falling  to  the  earth  as  an 
apple  does  from  a  tree,  is  always  in  a  line  towards  the  oentre  of  the  earth : 
for,  while  the  part  of  the  earth  immediately  under  the  body  is  pulling  it 
straight  down  to  the  centre,  the  action  of  parts  on  any  one 
side  of  the  perpendicular  is  exactly  counterbalanced  by  the 
action  of  corresponding  parts  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  the  . 
perpendicular  is  still  the  diagonal  or  middle  line  of  every 
pair  of  attracting  parts.  In  fig.  8  5  a  represents  the  common 
diagonal.  In  speaking  of  the  attraction  of  our  earth,  there- 
fore, which  really  is  the  united  attraction  of  all  the  individual 
atoms,  we  may  always  consider  it  as  a  single  force  acting  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth. 
When  a  body  is  carried  below  the  surfiice  of  the  earth,  its  weight  becomes 
less,  because  the  matter  then  above  it  is  drawing  it  up,  instead  of  down,  as 
before.  A  descent  of  a  few  hundred  feet  makes  a  sensible  differeoce,  and 
at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  if  man  could  reach  it,  he  would  find  things  to 
have  no  weight  at  all;  and  there  would  be  neither  up  nor  down,  because  ' 
bodies  would  be  attracted  equally  in  all  directions. 

When  more  than  two  forces  act  on  a  body,  the  resulting  direction  may  be 
found,  first  of  two,  and  then  of  the  last  resultant  with  each  of  the  others 
successively  :~^r  the  forces  may  be  lepresented  on  paper  by  lines  tacked 
together,  of  which  one  denotes  the  stivngth  and  direction  of  each :  the  ex- 
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tomitj  of  the  last  line  will  mark  the  place  of  the  body  after  being  acted 
upon  by  the  combined  forces.  A  sailor,  to  know  the  true  place  of  his  ship 
and  the  coarse  which  she  has  steered,  considers,  first,  the  forward  progress 
as  found  by  the  log,  then  the  leeway  or  sideward  motion  produced  by  a 
cross  wind,  and  then  the  effect  of  any  tide  or  current  in  which  he  may  be 
asiling. 

Reaolution  of  Force*  is  a  phrase  pointing  to  another  important  use  of  such 
parallelograms  or  figures  as  have  just  l^en  described,  viz,^  the  enabling  us 
when  force  or  motion  is  given^  to  find  the  forces  or  motions  in  any  other 
directions  of  which  it  may  be  the  remltarU,  and  those  into  which  it  may 
itself  be  resolved. 

TbuBj  if  a  line  &  a  (in  any  of  (he  preceding  figures  4,  5,  6,  &c.)  represent 
a  force  or  motion,  and  the  line  b  8  represent  one  of  two  elements  composing 
it,  we  have  but  to  complete  the  parallelogram  h  sa  e  to  obtain  the  other 
line,  h  e  representing  the  only  other  force  fir  motion  which,  combined  with 
the  first  element,  can  produce  the  given  resultant. — H  a  ship  pass  from  b  to 
a  (fig.  5)  while  sailing  through  the  water  eastward,  a  distance  expressed  by 
h  e,  she  must  at  the  same  time  have  been  carried  by  a  tide  current  to  the  ' 
Stance  and  in  the  direction  marked  by  the  line  b  s. 

Again,  if  a  line  be  given  representing  a  single 
force  or  motion^  as  5  a,  and  if  it  be  desir^  to  know 
how  much  there  is  in  this  capable  of  acting  in  another 
direction,  sabd;  it  Ib  only  necessary  to  draw  a  line  in 
the  direction,  as  6  (2,  from  the  commencement  of  b  a, 
and  to  out  such  line. by  another  drawn  directly  upon 
it— or  at  right  angles  to  it,  as  the  term  is,  from  the 
ether  end  of  6  a :  the  length  of  b  d,  so  out  off,  vw.^ 
h  s,  shows  the  proportion  required. 

It  is  thus  that  a  sailor  who  knows  how  far  he  has 
sailed  in  any  oblique  direction  finds  out  how  much 
he  has  gone  north  and  east  or  south  and  west ;  in 
other  words,  finds  out  the  diffiorence  in  latitude  and  longitude  between  his 
present  place  and  ajbrmer  one.     In  the  above  figure,  b  a  may  represent  the 
course  and  distance  sailed,  b  8  the  difference  of  latitude,  and  b  e  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude. 

Thus  again,  if  a  ball  b  strike  a  table  a  e, 
with  velocity  and  direction,  both  represented 
by  the  line  bcf  and  if  the  ball  be  supposed 
afterwards  with  the  same  velocity  to  approach 
the  table  in  the  oblique  direction  e  c,  it  will 
then  strike  with  as  much  less  force  than  before, 
as  the  line  e  a  is  shorter  than  e  c.  For  6  a  is 
firand,  according  to  the  rule  for  decomposing  a 
inoe,  given  abovB }  and,  to  common  sense,  it 
Is  obvious,  that  if  the  whole  velocity  of  the 
ball  be  represented  by  e  e,  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mation towards  the  table,  or  merely  downward 
velocity,  and  therefore  the  downward  force  is  marked  by  the  line  e  a.  The 
body  only  faUa  through  the  distanoe  e  a  while  ^moving  all  the  way  from  s  to  c. 

Figure  10,  explains  the  important  cases  of  the  force  of  wind  upon  ships' 
sails,  windmill  vanes,  &c. ;  and  the  force  of  water  upon  float-boards,  water- 
wheels,  Ac. ;  showing  thai  the  moving  mass  exerts  force  upon  a  surface. 
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not  in  proportion  to  the  speed  with  which  it  maj  be  passing  along  or 
near  the  surface,  but  to  the  rate  of  perpendicular  approximation.  It  explains 
also,  why  the  slanting  blow  of  a  dab  or  ball  is  so  slight^  compared  with  the 
direct  blow. 

^'  The  two  great  forces  of  Nature  are  Attraction  and  Bepulsion."     (Read 

the  Analysis.) 

A  person,  on  first  approaching  this  subject,  is  far  from  supposing  that  the 
beautiful  and  almost  endless  variety  of  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  universe 
around,  all  are  referrable  to  the  two  principles,  attraction  and  repuhiony  ex- 
amined in  the  tirst  section  : — but  such  is  the  truth. — ^It  will  first  be  shown 
here,  how  the  great  classes  of  accelerated^  retard^d^  and  bent  motions  arise 
from  them. 

-iWracfioH.T— Until  Newton  said,  that  what  we  call  weight  of  bodies  is 
merely  an  instance  of  that  universal  attraction  of  matter  which  diminishes 
with  increasing  distance,  it  was  sever  suspected  that  weight  was  less,  high 
up  in  the  air  than  on  the  ground  ;  or  on  a  lofty  mountain  than  on  the  sea- 
,  shore.  But  this  we  now  know  to  be  the  case.  However,  in  studying  what 
goes  on  in  obedience  to  gravity  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  except  in  few 
very  nice  cases,  gravity  may  \>e  eonsidered  as  a  uniform  power;  for  man  has 
neither  approached  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  mines,  nor  receded  from  it  in 
balloons,  by  more  than  about  a  thousandth  part  of  his  distance  from  it ;  and 
weight  has  relation  to  the  distance  from  the  centre,  not  to  the  distance  from 
the  surface. 

^'Accelerated  Motion' from  Gravity*' 

Owing  to  the  inertia  of  matter,  any  force  continuing  to  act  on  a  mass 
which  is  free  to  obey  it,  produces  in  the  mas»  a  quickening  or  accelerated 
motion :  for  as  the  motion  given  in  the  first  instanoe,  continues  afterwards 
without  any  farther  force,  merely  on  account  of  the  inertia,  it  follows,  that 
as  much  more  motion  is  added  daring  the  second  instant,  and  as  nach  agaia 
during  the  third,  and  so  on.  A  falling  body,  therefore,  under  the  influence 
of  attracti6n,  is,  as  it  wex«,  a  reservoir,  receiving  every  instapt  fresh  velocity 
and  momentum. 

It  is  said  that  Newton's  sublime  genius  read  the  nature  of  attraction  in  the  . 
simple  incident  of  an  apple  falling  before  him  from  a  lofty  branch  in  his  gar- 
den.— The  eye  which  perceives  an  apple  beginning  to  fall,  can  follow  it  for 
a  time  and  mark  the  gradual  acceleration  of  its  descent,  but  soon  sees  its 
path  only  as  a  shadowy  line. 

A  boy  letting  a  ball  drop  from  his  hand,  can  catch  it  again  in  the  first  in- 
stant, but  after  a  little  delay  his  hand  pursues  it  in  vain. 

A  fragment  of  rock,  detached  from  the  brow  of  a  hill  by  the  lightning 
stroke,  begins  its  motion  slowly ;  but  onoe  fairly  launched,  it  gathers  fresh 
speed  and  momentum  with  every  instant,  and  bounds  from  steep  to  steep 
driving  every  obstacle  before  it. 

Any  liquid  falling  from  a  reservoir,  forms  a. descending  mass  or  stream,  of 
which  the  bulk  diminishes  from  above  downwards,  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  velocity  of  the  particles  increases.  This  truth  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
pouring  out  of  molasses  or  thick  syrup ;  if  the  height  of  the  fall  be  consi- 
derable, the  bulky  sluggish  mass,  which  first  escapes,  is  reduced,  before  it 
reaches  the  bottom,  to  a  small  thread )  but  the  thread  is  moving  proportion- 
ately fiister,and  fills  the  receiving  vessel  with  surprising  rapidity.  The  samo 
truth  is  exhibited  on  a  vast  scale  in  the  Falls  of  Niagara ;  where  the  broad 
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iiTer  IS  seen  first  bending  over  the  preeipioe  a  deep  slow  moving  mass,  then 
becoming  a  thinner  and  a  thinner  sheet  as  it  descendsi  until  at  last,  surfoonded 
by  its  foam  or  mist^  it  flashes  into  the  deep  below^  apparently  with  the  velo- 
city of  lightning. 

When  velocity  becomes  considerable  in  any  case  of  falling;  it  cannot  be 
measured  accurately  by  the  eye,  but  its  effects  ascertain  it.  A  man  leaps 
from  a  chair  with  impunity,  from  a  table  with  a  shock,  from  a  high  window 
with  fracture  of  his  bones,  and  in  falling  from  a  balloon  his  body  is  literally 
dashed  to  pieces. 

The  force  of.  gravity  or  general  attraction  is  such  at  the  surface  of  this 
earth,  that,  in  the  first  second  of  time,  it  gives  to  a  body  allowed  to  fall  a 
velocity  of  32  feet  nearly  per  second,  that  is,  a  velocity  which ^  remaining 
uniform  from  the  end  of  the  second,  would  carry  it,  without  farther  action 
of  gravity,  through  82  feet  in  the  next  second.  Yet  the  body  falls  only  16 
feet  in  the  first  second ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  the  velocity  of  32  feet  pos- 
sessed at  the  end  of  the  second  is  gradually  acquired,  the  body  having  only 
half  of  it  at  the  half  second,  and  as  much  less  than  half  at  sM^y  distance  be- 
fore that  time,  as  it  has  more  than  half  at  the  same  distance  afterwards ;  and 
the  average,  therefore,  is  only  hdf  of  the  32,  or  16  feet  in  the  whole  second. 
In  the  next  second,  it  falls  of  course  through  the  whole  32  feet,  with  16 
additional,  from  the  new  action  of  gravity,  in  all  three  times  as  much  as  in 
the  first  seeond;  and  in  two  seconds,  therefore,  it  falls  altogether  four  times 
as  far  as  in  one  second.  At  the  end  of  two  seconds  the  velocity  is  doubled, 
or  is  64  feet  per  second,  so  that  in  the  third  second  the  body  falls  64,  and 
other  new  16,  in  all,  five  times  as  much  as  in  the  first  second;  and  in  three 
seconds,  therefore,  it  has  descended  nine  times  as  far  as  in  one  second,  &o. 
Knowing  this  progress,  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  falling  body,  and  the  dis- 
tance through  whil^h  it  falls,  in  any  given  time,  are  easilv  calculated ;  and 
the  height  of  a  preeipioe,  or  the  depth  of  a  well,  may  be  ascertained  by 
marking  the  time  required  for  a  body  to  fall  through  the  space. 

The  doctrines  of  falling  bodies  are  of  such  importance  in  the  minute  ezn 
aninatioft  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  that  much  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them.  Mr.  Atwood's  ingenioas  contrivance  by  which  the 
motion  of  faliiog  bodies  may  be  retarded  in  anv  desired  degree,  without  the 
character  of  th^motion  being  otherwise  alterei,  has  enabled  experimenters 
to  render  evident  to  the  senses  all  that  abstract  calculation  had  anticipated. 
A  pound  weight,  left  quite  free,  falls  towards  the  ground,  sixteen  feet  in  the 
first  second,  proving  that  aUrcuUion  of  one  pound  is  just  sufficient  to  over^ 
eome  the  inertia  of  one  pound  at  that  rate.  But  if  the  Inertia  were  doubled^ 
or  tripled,  or  increased  in  any  other  degree,  the  fall  of  course  would  be  just  so 
much  slower*  Now  Mr*  Atwood's  machine  in  effect  increases 
it,  by  causing  falling  weights  to  overcome  not  only  their  own        Fig.  ii. 


inertia,  but  also  that  of  other  weights;  fig.  11.    Thus  a  and  6,         /"^V? 
being  weights  of  two  pounds  eaoh,  balancing  each  other  over         ^^j 


the  very  easily  turned  pulley  c,  are  moved  by  a  weight  of  one 

pound  J,  hooked  to  one  of  them ;  and  gravity  in  pulling  this 

down,  with  force  of  one  pound,  has  to  overcome,  not  the  inertia 

of  one  pound,  but  of  fivOj  for  tne  other  two  weights  must  move 

as  fast  as  the  one  pound  does;  and  thus,  the  velocity  being 

reduced  to  one-fifth  of  what  is  natural  to  a  falling  body,  the       cte>  f±M 

descent  can  be  minutely  observed.    The  experiments  with  At-    ^HlJ  [Jb 

wood's  machine  may  be  varied  exoeedii^ly,  and  they  are  most        q^ 

interesting. 
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^Retarckd  Motion^"  from  gravity. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  chaDgiog  velocity  of  a  falling  body,  from  gra- 
vity, is  exactly  true,  in  a  reversed  way,  respecting  a  rising  body  exposed  to 
the  same  influence. 

A  bullet  shot  directly  upwards,  every  instant  loses  a  part  of  its  velooity, 
until  at  last  it  oomes  to  rest  in  the  sky,-^where  a  soaring  eagle  might  see 
the  messenger  of  death  motionless  and  harmless  for  a  moment  by  his  side : — 
the  ball  then  descends  again,  and  so  that,  at  corresponding  points  of  the 
ascent  and  descent,  but  for  th«  resistance  of  the  air,  the  velocities  would  be 
equal ;  and,  on  reaching  the  ground;  it  would  have  acquired  exactly  the 
velocity  with  which  it  first  departed. 

It  is  explained  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  that  a  body  &lls  four  times  as 
far  in  two  seconds  as  in  one,  although  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  two  seconds 
is  only  doubled.  For  the  same  reason,  a  body  shot  upwards  with  double 
velocity,  rises  four  times  as  far  as  if  shot  with  a  single  velocity;  if  shot  with 
triple  velocity,  it  rises  nine  times  as  far,  and  so  forth. 

In  aiming  for  amusement  at  bodies  thrown  up  into  the  air,  it  is  easy  to 
hit  them  near  their  point  of  turning,  and  iQore  difficult  always  as  they  are 
nearer  to  the  ground,  whether  rising  or  falling. 

An  upward  jet  of  water  is  small  below,  where  it  issues  from  the  pipe  with 
*  great  velocity,  but  it  becomes  more  bulky  as  the  water  loses  velocity  in 
ascending,  and  at  the  top,  it  often  spreads  a  little  like  a  palm  tree,  and  any 
light  round  solid  will  continue  supported  and  playing  upon  its  summit. 

The  rise  of  a  pendulum  from  the  bottom  of  its  arc,  is  an  exact  copy,  re- 
versed, of  its  previous  descent  to  that  point. 

«  The  Pendulum" 
exemplifies  well  both  accelerated  and  retarded  motion.    The  name  is  appli* 
cable  to  any  body  so  suspended,  that  it  may  swing  freely  backwards  and 
forwards.    When  such  a  body  is  made  of  certain  form  and  length,  although 
so  simple,  it  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  contrivanoss  of  man's  ingenuity. 
^  Galileo  having  observed  the  .hanging  chandeliers  of  lofty  ceilings  to  con- 
tinue vibrating  long  and  with  singular  uniformity,  after  any  accidental  cause 
of  disturbance,  was  led  to  investigate  the  laws  of  the  phenomenon ;  and  out 
of  what,  in  some  shape  or  other,  had  been  before  men's  eyea,  but  uselessly, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  his  powerful  genius  extracted  the  most 
important  results.     Independently  of  the  light  which  the  theory  of  the  pen- 
dulum has  thrown  on  various  branches  of  physics,  the  instrument  itself,  with 
a  few  wheels  attached,  to  record  its  vibrations,  has  now  become  the  perfect 
time-keeper,  regulating  many  of  the  affairs  of  men. 
A  common  pendulum  consists  of  a  ball,  fig.  12,  as  a  suspended  by  a  rod 

from  a  fixed  point  as  5,  and  made  to  swing 
backwards  and  forwards,  or  to  vibrate  un- 
der this  point.  Being  raised  to  c,  and  then 
set  at  liberty,  it  falls  back  to  a  wi^  an  ac- 
celerating motion  like  a  ball  rolling  down 
a  slope,  and  when  arrived  there,  it  has  just 
acquired  momentum  enough  to  carry  it  to 
d,  at  an  elevation  on  the  other  side ;  from 
this  it  falls  back  again,  again  to  rise;  and 
would  so  go  on  for  ever,  but  for  the  impedi- 
menta of  air  and  friction. — ^The  pendulum 
is  strictly  an  object  of  mathematical  study ; 
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bnlwe  shall  giye  a  genetal  id«a  of  its  important  ohaiaoteristics  in  common 


1.  The  time9  of  the  vibnUioM  of  a  pendnlnm  are  very  nearly  equal, 
whether  it  be  moving  much  or  little,  that  is  to  say,  whether  liie  are  described 
by  it  be  lai]ge  or  small.  This  remarkable  property  is  what  makes  it  a  time- 
keeper. The  roason  that  a  large  vibration  is  performed  in  the  same  time  as 
a  small  one,  in  other  words,  that  the  pendnlnm  always  moves  fiister  in  pro- 
portion as  its  journey  is  longer — ^is,  thai  in  proportion  as  the  are  describ^  is 
more  extended,  the  steeper  are  its  beginning  and  ending,  and  the  more 
rapidly,  therefore,  the  pendulum  falls  down  at  first,  sweeps  along  the  inter- 
mediate space,  and  stops  at  last.  It  is  evident,  ios  instanoe,  that  the  por- 
ti<»  c  e  of  the  are  (fig  13)  b  much  more  steep  than  the  equal  portion  e  c. — 
A  pendulum  made  to  vibrate  in  the  curve  called  a  (peloid,  which,  in  the 
central  part,  very  nearly  coincides  with  a  circular  arc,  but  towards  the  ex- 
tremity rises  a  little  more  steeply,  has  its  beats  perfectly  uochronowe,  or  in 
equal  times,  whatever  their  extent. 

A  common  clock  is  merely  a  pendulum  with  wheel-work  attached  to  it,  to 
record  the  number  of  the  vibrations,  and  with  a  weight  or  spring  having  force 
enough  to  counteract  the  retarding  effects  of  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the 
air.  The  wheels  show  how  many  swings  or  beats  of  the  pendulum  have 
taken  phioe^  because  at  every  beat,  a  tooth  of  the  last  wheel  is  allowed  t» 
pass.  Now  if  this  wheel  has  sixty  teeth,  as  is  common,  it  will  just  turn 
round  once  for  sixty  beats  of  the  pendulum^  or  seconds,  and  a  hand  fixed  on 
its  axis  projecting  through  the  dial-plate,  will  be  the  second  hand  of  the 
dock.  The  other  wheels  are  so  connected  with  the  first,  and  the  numbers 
of  teeth  on  them  so  proportioned,  that  one  turns  sixty  times  slower  than  the 
first,  to  fit  its  axis  to  carry  a  minute  hand,  and  another  by  moving  twelve 
times  slower  still,  is  fitted  to  carry  an  hour  hand. 

2.  The  length  of  a  pendulum  influences  the  time  of  its  vibration. — ^Long 
pendulums  vibrate  more  slowly  than  short  ones,  be- 
cause, in  coiresponding  arcs  or  paths,  the  hob  or  ball 
of  the  long  pendulum  has  a  greater  journey -to  per- 
form, without  having  a  steeper  line  of  descent.  If  a 
pendulum  6  a  be  twice  as  long  as  another  reaching 
from  6  to  e,  it  has  twice  as  much  to  fall  in  its  descend- 
ing arc  c  a,  as  the  other  in  its  arc  d  e,  while  ill  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  two  paths,  the  slope  or  incli- 
nation 18  always  equal :— the  ball  of  the  long  pendulum 
may  be  considered  as  having  rolled  twice  as  far  down 
a  given  slope  as  the  ball  of  we  short  pendulum.  Now 
as  a  body  falls  four  times  as  fiir,  either  directly  or  on 
asy  uniform  slope,  in  two  seconds,  as  in  one,  a  pendu- 
lum most  be  four  times  as  long,  to  beat  once  in  two 

seconds,  as  to  beat  every  second.  A  pendidum  of  a  little  more  than  89 
inches  beats  seconds ;  one  of  four  times  the  length  is  required  to  beat  double 
seconds,  and  one  of  one-fourth  the  lensth  to  beat  half  seconds. — As  a  pen- 
dulum to  answer  its  purpose  must  be  of  invariable  lengthy  one  which  beats 
seconds  constitutes  an  easily  found  standard  of  measure. 

Because  the  smallest  change  in  a  length  of  a  pendulum  alters  the  rate  of 
going  of  the  dock,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  counteract  the  dilatation  or  con- 
tnction  of  pendulums  caused  by  the  changing  heat  of  the  seasons;  and  for 
this  purpose  various  iog^ious  means  have  been  contrived.  One  of  the  best 
of  these  is  ikeffridiron  pendtdymg  as  it  is  called,  from  consisting  of  various 


Fig.  13. 
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rods  of  meUl.  It  renders  the  different  dilatability  by  beat  of  two 
Fig.  14.  metals  oompoaing  it,  the  cause  of  unchanged  length  in  the  whole. 
The  adjoining  sketch  may  show  that  if  the  central  rod  of  brass 
represented  by  the  itrotif/  line  from  5  to  C|  dilate  alone  jast  a? 
n'  much  as  the  two  rods  of  steel,  represented  by  the  weaker  lines  on 
either  side  of  the  other,  dilate  together  (the  expansion  of  brass  by 
heat  is  about  double  that  of  steel,)  It  will  exactly  counteract  the 
lengthening  of  these,  and  will  keep  the  ball  d  always  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  point  of  suspension  a.  Some  astronomical 
clocks  in  the  present  day  are  so  perfect  that  they  do  not  err  one 
beat  of  the  pendulum  in  a  year.  Common  clocks  are  regulated 
by  a  screw  which  lifts  or  lets  down  the  ball  of  the  pendulum,  and 
so  changes  the  effective  length,  that  is,  the  distance  between  the 
point  of  suspension  and  what  is  called  the  centre  of  oscillaiionf 
treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 
3.  The  force  of  gravity,  of  course,  is  what  determines  how  long  the  pen- 
dulum shall  be  in  falling  to  the  bottom  of  its  arc,  and  how  long  in  rising,  for 
the  ball  of  the  pendulum,  as  already  stated,  may  be  considered  as  a  body 
descending  by  its  weight  on  a  slope ;  a  change  in  the  force  of  gravity,  there- 
fore would  at  once  alter  the  rate  of  all  the  clocks  on  earth.  At  the  equator 
of  our  earth,  where  the  gravity  of  bodies  is  counteracted  in  a  small  degree 
by  the  centrifugal  force  arising  from  the  earth's  motion  (as  explained  At  page 
53,)  a  pendulum  vibrates  more  slowly  than  elsewhere,  and  must  therefore  be 
made  shorter  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  Corresponding  results  take  place 
when  a  pendulum  is  carried  to  a  mountain  top,  and  therefore  farther  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  centre  of  attraction — or  when  car- 
ried to  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  where  it  b  attracted  by  the  matter  above  it,  as 
well  as  by  the  matter  beneath. 

The  popular  prejudice  refuted  at  page  53,  that  a  large  or  heavy  body 
should  fall  to  the  earth,  even  in  a  vacuum,  more  quickly  than  a  small  or 
light  body,  attaches  itself  also  to  the  case  of  a  heavy  and  a  light  pendulum. 
Now  there  is  no  difference  for  pendulums  of  the  same  length,  whatever  their 
weight  or  material,  but  what  depends  on  the  resistance  of  the  air.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  fact  thus  proved,  that  in  all  substances  the  gravity  and 
inertia  perfectly  agree. 

There  is  a  small  pendulum  called  a  metronome,  used 

Fig.  15.  by  musicians  for  marking  time ;  which,  although  very 

short,  may  still  be  made  to  beat  whole  seconds,  or  even 

longer  intervals.    The  reason  of  its  slow  motion  is,  that 

its  rod  is  prolonged  beyond  its  axis  of  support,  at  a,  up- 

¥a^  wards,  to  6,  and  has  a  ball  upon  the  top  at  &,  as  well  as 

on  the  bottom  at  c;  which  upper  ball  prevents  the  under 

ofie  from  moving  so  fast  as  it  otherwise  would,  just  as  a 

small  weight  attached  to  one  end  of  a  weighing-beam, 

prevents  a  greater  weight  attached  to  the  other  end  from 

v^^     I      ^     falling  so  fast  as  it  would  if  there  were  no  counterpoise. 

^'^"(^^^'^^      The  rate  of  motion  changes  with  any  change  in  the  dis- 

I  tanoe  of  the  ball  b  from  the  centre  of  motion  a;  and  to 

allow  of  such  change,  the  ball  is  made  to  slide. 

A  pocket-watch  differs  from  a  clock  in  having  a  vibrating  wheel  instead 

*^J  orating  pendulum  ;  and  as,  in  a  clock,  gravity  is  always  pulling  the 

nendulum  down  to  the  bottom  of  its  aro,  which  is  its  natural  place  of  rest, 

Dut  ooes  not  fix  it  there,  because  the  momentum  acquired  during  its  faU 
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from  one  Bide  is  just  safficient  to  carry  it  up  to  an  equal  height  on  the  other 
<^fio  in  a  watch,  a  springi  generally  spiral,  surrounding  the  axis  of  the  ba- 
lance-wheel is  always  forcing  this  towards  a  middle  position  of  rest,  but  does 
not  fix  it  there,  because  the  momentum  acquired  during  i^  approach  from 
either  side  to  the  middle  position,  carries  it  just  as  far  past  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  spring  has  to  begin  its  work  again.  The  balance-wheel  at  each 
vibration  allows  one  tooth  of  the  adjoining  wheel  to  pass,  as  the  pendulum 
does  in  a  clock,  and  the  record  of  the  beats  is  preserved  by  the  wheels  which 
follow,  as  already  explained  for  the  clock.  A  main-spring  is  used  to  keep 
up  the  motion  of  a  watch,  instead  of  the  weight  used  in  a  clock ;  and  as  a 
spring  acts  equally,  whatever  be  its  position,  a  watch  keeps  time  although 
carried  in  the  pocket  or  in  a  moving  ship. 

As  the  rate  of  a  clock  is  influenced  by  the  length  of  its  pendulum,  so  is 
the  rate  of  a  watch  by  the  size  or  dlametre  of  its  balance-wheel ;  and  heat, 
which  retards  the  motion  of  a  common  clock  by  leogtheniog  the  pendulum, 
letarda  the  motion  of  a  common  watch  by  dilating  the  balance-wheel.  Inge- 
nuity, however,  has  found  a  remedy  for  the  latter  case  as  for  the  former, 
viz.,  the  contrivance  called  the  expansion  halnnce'whed.  Of  this  the  cir- 
cumference, instead  of  being  a  continuous  ring,  is  made  up  of  two  half-rings, 
each  attached  by  one  end  only,  to  a  cross  bar,  and  which  half-rings  being  of 
brass  on  the  outside  and  of  steel  within,  bend  or  curl  inwards  by  heat— ac 
a  sheet  of  damp  paper  bends  when  held  to  the  fire — ^and  thus  diminish  the 
die  of  the  wheel  at  their  loose  extremities,  so  as  just  to  counterbalance  its 
increase  by  the  expansion  of  the  cross  bar. 

As  the  motion  of  a  pendulum  has  relation  to  the  force  of  gravity ^  so  has 
the  motion  of  a  balance-wheel  to  the  ^iffness  of  the  hcdance^Hng ;  and 
the  regulator  of  a  watch  is  merely  a  pin  which  bears  against  the  balance- 
spring,  and  by  sliding  backwards  or  forwards,  so  as  to  shorten  or  lengthen 
the  part  of  the  spring  left  free  to  act,  changes  the  degree  of  its  stiffness.  A 
change  produced  by  the  variation  of  temperature  is  compensated  for  by  the 
expansion-wheel  described  above. 

It  would  be  exceeding  the  limit  marked  out  for  this  general  work,  to  speak 
more  particularly  here  of  those  admirable  watches  which  have  been  produced 
within  the  last  thirty  years  under  the  name  of  chrorwmeiers^  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea  \  but  the  author  may  perhaps  be  excused 
tot  mentioning  a  moment  of  surprise  and  delight  which  he  experienced,  on 
first  seeing  their  singular  perfection  actually  proved.  After  months  spent 
in  a  passage  from  South  America  to  Asia,  his  pocket  chronometer,  with 
others  on  board,  announced  one  morning  that  a  certain  point  of  land  was 
then  bearing  east  from  the  ship  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  ;  and  in  an  hour 
afterwards,  when  a  mist  had  cleared  away,  the  looker-out  on  the  inast  gave 
the  joyous  call  of  ''  Land  a-bead  I"  verifying  the  report  of  the  chronome- 
ters almost  to  a  mile  after  a  voyage  of  thousands.  It  is  natural,  at  such  a 
moment,  with  the  dangers  and  uncertainties  isH  ancient  navigation  before  the 
mind,  to  exult  in  contemplating  what  man  has  now  achieved.  Had  the  rate 
of  the  wonderful  little  instrument  in  all  that  time  been  changed  even  a  little, 
its  announcement  would  have  been  worse  than  useless, — but  in  the  night 
and  in  the  day,  in  storm  and  in  calm,  in  heat  and  in  oold^  while  the  persons 
aronnd  it  were  experiencing  every  vicissitude  of  mental  and  bodily  condition, 
its  steady  beat  went  on,  keeping  exact  account  of  the  rolling  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  stars;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  trackless  waves  it  was  always  ready 
to  tell  its  magic  tale  of  the  very  spot  of  the  globe  over  which  it  had  arrived. 
The  mode  of  using  a  chronometer  for  so  valiuible  a  puipose  will  be  explained 
in  the  section  on  astronomy. 
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Bent  or  curvilinear  motion  from  attraction. — ^This  takes  place  whenever 
attraction  is  acting  across  the  path  of  any  existing  free  motion.  The  flying 
oannon-hall  or  atone,  draws  down  by  gravity,  is  an  example,  for  the  pro- 
jectile force  ceases  with  the  first  impulse,  but  the  bending  force  is  acting 
every  fnstant  and  by  eveiy  instant  producing  a  new  effect,  causes  a  curvili- 
near path. 

An  oblique  jet  of  water  is  to  the  eye  a  permanent  exhibition  of  the  curve 
described  by  a  body  thus  projected.  The  particles  of  the  liquid  move  in  the 
line  which  they  would  describe  if  projected  singly,  and  the  continued  succes- 
sion of  them  marks  the  line  of  situations  through  which  each  passes  in  its 
course  to  the  earth. 

A  cannon  or  musket-ball,  shot  quite  horizontally  over  a  level  plain,  will 
touch  the  ground  or  plain  just  as  soon  as  another  ball  dropped  at  the  same 
instant  directly  from  the  cannon's  mouth ;  for  the  forward  or  projectile  motion 
does  not,  in  such  case,  at  all  interfere  with  the  action  of  gravity.  This  re- 
sult, which  most  persons,  before  condderation,  would  be  disposed  to  doubt, 
makes  strikingly  sensible  the  extraordinary  speed  of  the  cannon-ball ;  viz.^ 
that  it  has  already  moved,  perhaps,  six  hundred  feet  forward,  during  the 
half  second  that  a  ball  dropped  from  the  hand  of  a  standing  person  reqdSres 
to  reach  the  earth  only  four  feet  beneath.  This  fact  also  explains  why,  for 
s  long  range,  the  gun  must  be  pointed  more  or  less  upwards. 

A  dosen  marbles  swept  horkontally  from  off  a  table  by  a  stick,  all  reach 
the  floor  at  the  same  instant,  how  different  soever  the  distances  to  which 
they  may  respectively  be  driven.* 

The  particular  study  of  the  subject  projectiles  is  very  important  to  military 
engineers ;  and  we  know  how  successfully  they  have  pursued  it,  by  the  pre- 
cision with  which  they  now  direct  their  shot  and  shells  to  objects  at  very 
great  distances. 

A  cannon-ball  shot  horixontally  from  the  top 
Fig.  16.  of  a  lofty  mountain,  would  go  th^ee  or  four 

miles.  (The  mountain  is  here  represented  oa 
an  enlarged  scale,  as  standing  on  the  globe  6,  c, 
df  at  a.)  If  there  were  no  atmosphere,  to  resist 
its  motion,  or  if  the  mountain  top  were  above 
the  sur&ce  of  the  atmosphere,  the  same  original 
velocity  would  carry  it  thirty  or  forty  miles  be- 
fore it  fdll,  as  to  6 ;  with  more  force  still,  it 
would  reach  to  c,  and  with  still  more  to  d.  And 
if  it  could  be  dispatched  with  about  ten  times 
the  velocity  of  a  common  cannon-shot,  it  would 
not  have  approached  nearer  to  the  earth  than  at 
first,  even  when  it  had  again  reached  round  e 
or  to  a ;  and  its  velocity  being  undiminished,  it  would  perform  a  second 
similar  tour,  and  then  a  third,  «id  so  forth :  it  would,  in  fact,  have  become 
a  little  satellite,  or  planetary  body,  revolving  round  the  earth.  In  the  suc- 
cessive ranges  represented  in  the  figure,  it  is  seen  that  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  ball,  or  its  tendency  to  move  in  a  straight  line  becomes  more  and 
more  nearly  a  counterbalance  to  gravity,  and  at  last  is  exactly  equal  to  it. 
If  the  force  given  to  the  ball  were  more  than  sufficient  to  bring  it  round 
again  to  the  level  of  a,  it  wonld  for  a  time  fly  off,  or  increase  its  distance 
f^om  the  earth,  acquiring  somewhat  the  eccentric  motion  of  a  comet.  There 
may  really  be  such  revolving  masses  above  our  atmosphere,  although. invbible 
to  US;  owing  to  their  smallness.    It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the 
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BMteoric  stones,  wbioh  fall  to  the  earth  evety  now  and  then,  oame  from  snoh 
bodies,  or  are  the  entire  masses,  having  become  entangled  in  oar  atmosphere, 
so  as  to  lose  their  forward  velocity.  The  four  little  planets  disovered  lately 
beyond  the  orbit  of  Mars,  are  not  larger  than*  a  siz-thousanth  part  of  our 
earth. 

Bkfulsion,  —produces  accelerated,  retarded ,  and  lent  motions,  like  attrac- 
tion, but  it  acts  only  at  minute  distances,  while  attraction  draws  from  the 
sun,  or  from  tha  very  limits  of  the  universe;  repulsion  acts,  for  instance,  be- 
tween the  adjoining  atoms  of  an  elastic  fluid.  Yet  repulsion  plays  a  part  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  not  at  all  inferior  to  its  sister  attraction.  We  have 
already  seen,  when  considering  the  constitution  of  masses  in  section  first, 
that  repulsion  prevents  or  modifies  the  contact  of  the  atoms  of  all  bodies ; 
that  with  increase  of  temperature,  it  causes  these  atoms  to  separate,  and  of 
a  solid  forms  a  liquid,  or  even  an  air ;  that  it  operates  around  all  masses  as 
if  it  were  a  film  or  covering,  preventing  their  mutual  cohesion,  &c.,  &c. 

Accelerated  motion  from  repulsion  is  seen  when  the  atoms  of  gunpowder 
explode  and  propel  the  bullet  from  the  bottom  of  a  piece  to  the  mussle  with 
such  rapidly  increasing  velocity.  The  -strength  of  this  repulsion  of  gun* 
powder  is  so  much  greater  than  the  strength  of  gravity  or  common  attraction, 
that  its  action  on  a  bullet,  during  the  passage^  along  a  barrel  of  five  or  six 
feet  in  length,  may  not  be  overcome  by  gravity,  during  an  ascent  of  a  mile 
or  more. 

A  visible  retarded  motion  from  repulsion  is  exemplified  by  a  moving  body 
coming  against  a  spring  or  a  bladder  full  of  air,  or  ajgainst  the  piston-handle 
of  an  air-syringe,  so  as  to  compress  the  air  beneath  it. 

Any  elastic  body  striking  against  another  body  and  recoiling,  exhibits  in 
eonj  unction  the  phenomena  of  retardation,  acceleration,  and  often  also  of 
bending,  chiefly  from  repulsion ;  for  instance : 

>  An  ivory  ball  driven  forcibly  against  a  marble  slab,  does  not  stop  at  the 
instant  that  apparent  contact  takes  place,  but  still  advances  and  compresses 
that  part  of  the  substance  which  is  against  the  marble, — as  is  proved  by  the 
facts  mentioned  at  page  37.  While  this  compression  of  the  ivory  is  going 
on,  the  resistance  made  by  the  increasing  repulsion  of  the  particles  gradually 
retards,  and  oltimately  destroys  the  forward  motion  of  the  ball ;  and  at  the 
instant  of  its  final  arrest,  the  parts  in  contact,  both  of  the  ball  and  of  the  mar- 
ble, being  in  their  greatest  degree  of  compression,  act  on  the  ball^  and  repel 
it  again  with  gradually  accelerating  motion,  until  it  leaves  the  marble  with 
the  same  velocity  which  it  had  on  approaching.  The  retardation  and  accel- 
eration take  place  here  within  so  small  a  space,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  that 
they  are  not  apparent  to  sense,  but  the  mind  perceives  the  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomenon as  distinctly  as  if  the  ball  bad  rolled  against  the  end  of  a  long  steel 
spring. — ^If  the  ball  strike  the  marble  obliquely,  as  from  a  to  c,  in  a  path  form- 
ing the  angle  acd  with  a  perpendicular  line,  it  does  not  rebound  in  the  same 
line  by  which  it  approached,  but  just  as  obliquely  to- 
wards the  other  side,  viz.  from  c  to  6;  and  it  then  exhibits 
a  bent  motion  from  repulsion.  This  case  illustrates  al^o 
the  '*  resolution  of  motions,^'  for  the  oblique  descent  a  c 
being  composed  of  a  direct  downward  motion  from  a  to 
the  table,  and  a  horizontal  or  forward  motion  from  a  to- 
wards the  perpendicular,  the  table  destroys  the  down- 
ward motion  and  converts  it  into  an  opposite  directly 
upward  motion,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  forward  mo- 
tion, which  immediately  combines  again  with  the  np- 
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ward  and  carries  the  ball  aa  far  beyond  the  perpendicular  at  6  as  it  was  dis- 
tant from  it  at  a.  The  important  law  in  physics,  of  which  this  case  is  an 
example,  is  usually  expressed — ^'  The  angles  of  incidence  and  of  reflection 
are  equal.''  It  applies  to  all  reflected  bodies^  as  ballS|  waves,  sound,  light, 
&c. 
If  the  iyory  ball  and  marble,  in  the  above  case,  were  supposed  to  be  both 

Serfectly  hard,  and  without  elasticity,  still  the  repulsion  which  surrounds  all 
odies,  as  a  thin  covering,  preventing  their  cohesion,  (see  page  82,)  would 
act  exactly  as  the  real  elasticity  of  tne  ivory,  and  would  cause  a  retarded 
motion  until  perfect  rest  came,  and  then  an  accelerated  motion  back  again, 
until  the  ball  recovered  its  primitive  velocity. 

Collision  between  hard  bodies  always  exhibits  more  or  less  of  the  truth 
now  described ;  when  it  occurs  between  soft  bodies,  as  lumps  of  lead  or  of 
moist  clay,  the  appioaching  parts  mutually  displace  each  other,  and  there  is 
no  recoil. 

When  a  straight  steel  plate,  of  which  the  end  is  fixed  in  a  block,  is  bent, 
as  by  a  ball  rolling  against  it,  the  particles  on  the  side  which  becomes  con- 
cave are  made  to  approximate,  and  there  is  a  resistance  or  repulsion  gradu- 
ally increasing  among  them;  the  particles  on  the  convex  side,  again,- are 
drawn  a  little  more  from  each  other,  and  are  therefore  exerting  attraction  to 
return :  the  recoil  of  the  spring  is  thus  owing  to  both  forces  trying  to  replace 
the  particles  in  their  former  relative  situations. 

"  Tides,  Winds,  <fcc.,  exemplify  Attraction."    (Bead  the  Analysis, 

page  42.) 

Until  we  reflect  attentively  on  this  subject,  we  are  far  from  perceiving  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  only  instances  of  attraction  and  repuitionj 
acting  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

Attraotion.— !7Vcf(Ss  are  raised  by  the  attraction  of  the  moon  and  sun,  and 
fall  again  by  the  general  attraction  of  the  earth ;  producing  in  many  of  the 
shallower  parts  of  the  ocean  very  rapid  horizontal  currents.  They  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  man.  They  carry  his  ships  along  the  coasts,  and  up 
and  down  the  rivers;  they  turn  water-wheels  for  him ;  they  fill  his  docks  and 
canals  at  convenient  times;  they  rise  to  receive  liis  ships,  launched  from  ele- 
vated building-yards,  &c.  What  a  busy  scene  is  a  great  seaport  river,  dur- 
ing the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide — with  the  thousands  of  people  along 
its  bank,  borrowing  assistance  in  their  various  occupations ! 

Winds  are  produced  chiefiy  by  the  fluid  atmosphere  seeking  its  level,  in 
obedience  to  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  after  the  action  of  disturbing  causes, 
such  as  the  heat  of  the  sun,  &o.  They  help  man  in  the  important  business 
tA  navigation  $  they  turn  bis  windmills,  &c. 

The  currents  of  rivers  are  water  constantly  descending  on  slopes,  that  is, 
regaining  its  level,  in  obedience  to  the  earth's  attraction.  Water*mills  and 
inland  navigation  are  among  the  advantages  which  they  afford  to  man. 

AUfaUing  and  pressing  bodies  exhibit  attraction  in  its  simplest  form. 

Repulsion — is  instanced  in  explosion,  steam,  the  action  of  springs,  doe. 

Explosion  of  gunpowder  is  repulsion  among  the  particles  when  assuming 
the  form  of  air. 

Steam,hy  the  repulsion  among  its  particles,  moves  the  piston  of  the  steam- 
engine.     In  our  days  it  performs  half  the  labour  of  society. 

Accidental  explosion  of  fire-damp,  or  hydrogen  in  mines,  and  the  ire- 
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mendoiiB  evolations  of  elastic  fluid  in  voloanoes  and  earthquakeSi  are  other 
iiistanoes  of  the  same  class. 

EUuHcify^  as  seen  in  springs,  colidon,  &c.,  belongs  cbiefly  to  repulsion; 
as  seen  in  India-mbber,  and  other  substances  Tesuming  their  usual  length 
after  extension,  it  belongs  chiefly  to  attraction. 

A  spring  is  often,  as  it  were,  a  reservoir  of  force,  kept  readj  charged  for 
a  purpose ;  as  when  a  fi^nlock  is  cocked,  a  watch  wound  up,  &c. 

It  will  be  remarked,  with  respect  to  many  of  the  phenomena  now  and  here- 
after  to  be  mentioned,  that  it  is  not  the  original  Attraction  or  Repulsion  which 
man  uses  as  his  serrant,  but  the  momentum  gradually  accumulated  in  masses 
by  the  exertion  of  such  attraction  or  repulsion ;  in  other  words,  the  inertia 
is  used  as  a  great  working  power  or  force. 

Electrical^  galvanic,  magneticaly  and  optical  phenomena,  are  also  in  great 
part  peculiar  attractions  and  repulsions,  as  will  be  seen  in  l!he  chapters  devoted 
to  the  explanation  of  them.  And  even  the  actions  of  animals,  so  infinitely 
varied,  are  all  results  of  a  shortening  of  the  fleshy  threads  called  muscuhu* 
fibres,  which  is  produced  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  t  heir  component  parti- 
cles;—>just  as  the  varied  motion  of  a  telegraph,  or  of  a  ship's  yards,  are  pro- 
duct by  the  shortening  of  certain  ropes  of  connection. 

However  closely  allied  the  last-mentioned  particular  attractions  and  repul- 
sions may  be  to  the  general  attraction  and  repulsion  formerly  treated  of,  it  is 
found  convenient  to  consider  them  apart 

In  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  nature  and  art,  all  the  motions  being  caused, 
as  now  shown,  by  Attraction  and  Repulsion,  these  forces  do  not  operate  by 
a  single  impulse,  but  through  a  repetition  of  impulses,  era  continued  actioui 
of  which  the  efieet  is  gradually  accumulated  in  the  inertia  of  matter.  Thus 
all  great  velocities  and  momenta  are  the  terminations  of  an  accelerated 
notion. 

Meteoric  stones,  falling  from  great  heights,  bury  themselves  deep  in  the 
earth  by  the  foree  of  their,  gradually  acquired  velocity. 

When  the  wood-cuttera  among  the  Alps  launch  an  enormous  tree  from  high 
on  the  mountain  side,  along  the  smooth  wooden  trough  or  channel  prepared 
for  it,  and  in  fewer  minutes  than  it  traverses  miles,  it  is  seen  plunging  into 
the  lake  below ;  it  acquires  its  frightful  velocity,  not  at  once,  but  through 
the  action  of  gravity  continued  during  the  whole  of  its  descent. 

The  shock  or  blow  of  the  ram  of  a  pile-engine,  is  not  the  efiiBct  of  momen- 
tary attraction  between  it  and  the  earth,  but  of  that  attraction  accumulating 
motal  inertia  or  power,  during  the  descent  of  the  ram  through  a  space  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet 

A  common  hammer,  in  its  instantaneous  shook,  has  the  condensed  effect 
of  the  arm  and  of  gravity,  as  accumulated  through  its  whole  previous  course ; 
and  when  a  powerful  blow  is  intended,  the  hammer,  or  hatchety  or  club,  or 
fist  in  boxing,  is  lifted  high,  or  carried  far  back,  that  there  may  be  time  and 
space  for  imparting  g^ter  power. 

The  inferior  animals,  by  many  of  their  actions,  illustrate  the  same  truth^  aud 
prove  their  experimental  or  instinctive  acquaintance  with  it 

Sea-birds  cany  shell-fish  up  into  the  air,  and  drop  them  on  smooth  stones 
to  break  them,  and  to  obtain  the  food.  It  is  related  in  Grecian  story,  that  a 
bird  once  mistook  the  venerable  bald  head  of  a  sage  meditating  on  the  sea- 
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ahore  for  a  smooth  stone^  and  by  the  same  act  killed  an  oyster  and  the  philo- 
sopher. 

There  are  some  long-necked  birds,  that  fight  and  kill  their  prey  by  a  blow 
of  their  beak.  They  draw  back  the  head,  bending  the  neck  like  a  swan  or 
serpent,  and  then  dart  it  forward,  with  a  continued  effort,  until  the  strong 
wedge-like  beak  reaches  its  destination,  almost  with  the  velocity  of  a  pistol 
bullet.  One  snake  in  darting  its  fangs  at  another  passing  swiftly  across  its 
coil,  has  been  known  to  miss  its  aim  and  inflict  a  mortal  wound  on  its  own 


BullS|  rams  and  goats,  in  fighting,  alternately  recede  and  run  at  each  other, 
that  the  shock  may  be  great  when  their  foreheads  meet. 

A  horse  in  kicking,  from  the  great  length  of  his  leg,  and  the  consequent 
space  through  which  he  can  be  adding  velocity  to  his  foot,  drives  at  last 
against  the  object  almost  like  a  cannon  shot. 

A  tow-string  propelling  an  arrow,  follows  it  through  a  considerable  spaoci 
and  so  gives  the  great  velocity  at  last  produced. 

A  sling  gives  to  the  hand  the  power  of  addidg  velocity  to  the  stone  through 
a  long  path;  for  the  hand  moves  in  a  small  circle  while  the  stone  moves  in 
a  larger,  and  the  hand  being  kept  always  in  somewhat  advance  of  the  stone, 
pulls  at  it  without  intermision,  until  the  moment  of  discharge. 

The  battering-rams  of  the  ancients  allowed  those  about  them  to  accumu- 
late in  them  the  efforts  of  many  hands,  and  of  a  considerable  duration  of  ac- 
tion, so  as  to  give  at  last  one  great  and  sudden  shock. 

£ven  the  gentle  action  of  the  iiuman  breath,  exerted  for  a  time  on  a  pea 
or  small  hard  ball  of  clay  while  passing  through  a  long  smooth  tube,  gives 
a  velocity  which  will  inflict  a  sharp  and  painful  stroke  on  a  distant  animal. 
In  Borneo  and  others  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  poisoned  arrows  are  thrown  in 
this  way  with  great  force  and  precision. 

The  action  of  gunpowder  on  bullets,  although  appearing  so  sudden,  is  still 
not  an  instantaneous,  but  a  gradual,  and  therefore  accelerating  action;  and 
accordingly  we  find  the  effect  to  depend  on  the  length  of  tlra  piece  along 
which  the  force  pursues  the  ball.  A  small  fast  sailing  vessel  with  a  single 
long  gun,  has  often  compelled  a  very  superior  vessel,  whose  guns  were  shorter, 
to  yield. 

For  the  same  reason  that  all  great  velocities  require  continued  action  or  re- 
peated impulse  to  prodnoe  them,  so  do  they  also  to  destroy  them;  the  in- 
ertia of  motion  and  of  rest  being  exactly  equal. 

A  vast  mass  of  rook  suspended  like  a  pendulum,  and  allowed  to  sweep 
down  its  curve  to  a  considerable  elevation,  would  arrive  at  the  bottom  like  a 
battering-ram,  with  force  sufficient  to  shake  a  thick  wall  or  rampart  to  its 
foundation.  The  continued  action  of  gravity  would  have  given  this  force, 
and  if,  instead  of  the  solid  resistance  supposed,  and  which  would  scarcely  bA 
sufficient  to  take  the  whole  momentum  away,  the  mass  were  merely  allowed 
to  continue  its  course  as  a  pendulum,  and  to  ascend  on  the  other  side,  the 
continued  action  of  graviry  then  opposing  its  motion,  would  bring  it  to  pow- 
erless rest  again,  by  the  time  when  it  had  reached  an  elevation  equal  to  that 
from  which  it  fell. 

Soft  air  expanding  gives  gradually  the  death-carrying  velocity  to  the  can- 
non-ball; and  soft  air,  or  cotton,  or  wood,  resisting  in  a  close  strong  tube,— 
if  the  bullet  could  be  directed  exactly  into  it — ^would  again  gradually  anni- 
hilate the  motion.    Were  the  attempt  made,  however,  to  stop  the  ball  sad- 
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denly,  by  a  bloek  of  the  hardest  granite,  the  blook  would  ioatantl  j  be  riveii 
bj  its  foree. 

Bales  of  cotton  or  thick  masses  of  cork,  attached  round  a  ship,  will  receive 
canuon-balls,  and  bring  them  to  rest,  without  themselTCS  suffering  much, 
while  the  naked  firmed  side  of  the  ship  would  be  penetrated.  The  cotton  or 
cork  offers  an  increasing  resistance  through  a  considerable  space,  while  the 
oak  opposes  its  hard  front  at  once,  and  must  instantly  suffice  or  be  destroyed. 
A  hard  body,  that  it  may  at  once  destroy  such  a  motion  as  we  are  supposing, 
must  be  able  to  oppose  as  much  force  in  perhaps  the  space  of  one-hundiedth 
of  an  inch,  that  is,  in  the  extent  to  which  its  elasticity  will  let  it  yield  without 
breaking,  as  the  moving  cause  gave,  through  a  much  greater  space  (a  plate 
of  steel  will  thus  oppose  a  pistol-bullet ;)  and  when  it  cannot  do  this,  it  must 
be  brcken  or  penetrated  by  the  moving  body.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  the  continued  opposition  of  a  thick  mass  of  Wood,  stone,  or  earth, 
to  an  entered  bullet,  brings  it  to  rest  at  last  as  an  elastic  unbroken  opposition 
would.  Gunners  have  ascertained  the  exact  depth  in  each  substance  to 
which  a  ball  will  penetrate }  and  they  call  buildings  bomb-jMvo/or  baU-proo/^ 
which  have  a  thickness  or  depth  exceeding  that. 

A  hempen  or  silken  rope  supporting  the  scale  of  a  weighing  beam,  would 
resist  a  greater  weight  failing  into  the  scale  than  would  be  resisted  by  an 
iron  chain  which  were  even  stronger  than  the  rope  for  the  purpose  of  bear- 
ing a  guiueeni  weight :  because  the  hemp  or  silk  would  yield  by  its  elasticity, 
and  continue  its  resistance  through  a  considerable  space  and  time,  and  thus 
would  at  last  gradually  overcome  the  momentum ;  while  the  iron,  by  scarcely 
yielding  at  all,  would  require  to  be  strong  enough  to  stop  the  mass  suddenly 
or  would  break. 

Yet  for  the  same  reason  that  iron  is  weakest  in  such  a  case  as  the  last,  it 
is  stronger  than  hemp  or  rope  when  used  as  a  cable  for  a  ship,  to  withstand 
the  sodden  force  of  waves. 

This  wall  be  understood  on  considering,  that  the  chain  by  its  weights  hangs 
as  a  curve  or  inverted  arc  in  the  water,  while  the  rope,  being  nearly  of  the 
weight  of  water,  is  supported  in  it  almost  as  a  straight  line  (torn  the  anchor 
to  the  ship;  therefore,  when  a  great  wave  dashes  against  the  ship,  the  bent 
chain  will  yield  until  it  be  drawn  nearly  straight,  by  which  great  extent  of 
yielding,  and  oonsequent  length  of  resistance,  it  wUl  withstand  a  great  shock ) 
whereas,  the  straight  rope,  as  it  can  yield  only  by  the  elasticity  of  its  mate- 
rial, and  comparatively,  therefore,  a  little  way,  will  resist  much  less. 

A  heavv  ship  moving  quickly  with  the  tide  or  wind,  could  not  be  stopped 
instantly  by  a  short  rope  or  chun  of  any  magnitude :  if  the  attempt  were 
made  to  destroy  at  once  so  vast  a  momentum,  something  would  certainly 
give  way;  but  a  rope  of  very  moderate  size,  kept  tight  between  the  shore 
and  the  ship,  and  from  time  to  time  allowed  to  slip  a  little  round  a  wooden 
block,  when  the  tightness  threatened  4ts  breaking,  would  accomplish  the  end 
'^fPTj  soon  and  easily. 

The  following  are  farther  proofs  that  forces  are  to  be  measured  as  much 
by  the  time  or  space  through  which  they  act,  as  by  their  difference  of 
intensity  or  momentary  power, 

A  door  standing  open,  and  which  would  yield  readily  on  its  hinges  to  the 
gentle  push  of  a  finger,  is  not  moved  by  a  cannon-ball  piercing  through  it. 
Now  the  ball  really  overcomes  the  whole  force  of  cohesion  among  the  atoms 
of  tough  wood :  but  that  force  is  allowed  to  act  or  resist  for  so  short  a  time. 
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owing  to  the  rapid  passage  of  the  ball,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  affect  the 
inertia  of  the  door,  in  a  degree  to  produce  sensible  motion.  The  cohesion  of 
the  circle  in  the  door,  cut  out  by  the  ball,  would  have  borne  a  weight  of  more 
than  a  hundred  pounds  laid  quietly  upon  it,  but  supposing  the  bullet  to  fly 
twelve  hundred  feet  in  a  second,  and  the  door  to  be  one  in(m  thick,  the  cohe- 
sion being  allowed  to  act  for  only  the  14,400th  part  of  a  second,  its  influence 
is  not  perceived.    The  following  are  other  examples  of  the  same  kind. 

A  leaden  bullet  pressed  slowly  against  a  pane  of  glass,  breaks  it  irregu- 
larly, where  the  strength  happens  to  be  least;  but  the  same  bullet  shot  at  it 
from  a  pistol,  makes  only  a  small  round  hole.  It  has  been  amusingly  said 
of  such  a  case,  that  the  particles  struck  and  carried  away,  have  not  time  to 
warn  their  neighbours  of  what  is  happening. 

A  cannon-ball,  having  very  great  velocity,  passes  through  a  ship's  side, 
and  leaves  but  a  little  mark ;  while  one  with  less  speed  splinters  and  breaks 
the  wood  to  a  considerable  distance  around.  A  near  shot  thus  often  injures 
a  ship  less  than  one  from  a  greater  distance. 

A  sheet  of  paper  standing  edgeways  on  a  table,  is  not  driven  down  by  a 
pistol-ball  fired  through  it. 

The  truth  at  present  under  consideration  explains,  with  respect  to  gun-shot 
wounds,  why  the  man  often  remains  ignorant  for  a  time  of  his  misfortune, 
and  why  a  rapid  bullet  only  kills  the  parts  which  it  touches,  while  a  spent 
ball  may  bruise  and  injure  all  around.  In  many  cases  of  injury,  popukrly 
attributed  to  the  wind  of  a  hall,  the  ball  itself  has  really  reached  the  part 

A  man  lying  down  and  receiving  the  blow  of  a  great  hammer  on  his  chest, 
would  be  killed  by  it;  but  if  a  heavy  anvil  be  first  Uid  upon  the  chest,  and 
the  blow  then  received  upon  the  anvil,  the  man  bears  it  with  impunity. 
Here  the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  hammer  being  diffused  through  the  great 
mass  of  the  anvil,  produces  but  a  trifling  velocity,  which  the  elasticity  of  the 
chest,  in  its  slow  yielding,  easily  overcomes. 

A  circular  plate  of  son  iron,  made  to  turn  with  extreme  rapidity,  will  out 
through  the  hardest  steel  flle,  almost  as  a  knife  cuts  through  a  oarrot  In 
cases  where  a  soft  powder  suffices  to  polish  a  hard  body,  it  acts  partly  like 
this  plate,  by  the  motion  or  velocity  given  to  the  wearing  particles. 

"  There  is  no  motion  or  action  in  the  univerM,  ioiihout  a  concomitant  and 
opponte  action  of  equal  amount"    (See  the  Analysis.) 

This  truth  has  otherwise  been  expressed — ''action  and  reaction  are  equal 
and  contrary.^'— It  is  evident,  that  if  no  action  or  movement  takes  place  on 
earth  but  in  consequence  of  either  Attraction  or  Repulsion,— and  this  has 
now  been  shown — ^there  must  always  be  two  objects  or  masses  concerned, 
and  each  must  be  attracted  or  rq>elled  just  as  much  as  the  other,  although 
one  will  have  less  velocity  than  the  other^  as  it  may  be  itself  greater,  or 
fixed  to  another  mass. 

If  a  man  in  one  boat  pull  at  a  rope  attached  to  another,  the  two  boats  will 
approach.  If  they  be  of  equal  size  and  load,  they  will  both  move  at  the 
same  rate,  in  whichever  of  the  boats  the  man  may  be ;  and  if  there  be  a  dif- 
ference in  the  sizes,  and  resistances,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  difference 
in  the  velocities,  the  smaller  boat  moving  the  fastest. 

A  msgnet  and  a  piece  of  iron  attract  each  other  equally,  whatever  dispro- 
portion there  is  between  the  masses.  If  either  be  balanced  in  a  scale,  and 
the  other  be  then  brought  within  a  certain  distance  beneath  it,  the  very  same 
counterpoise  will  be  required  to  prevent  their  approach,  whichever  be  in  the 
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Mde.  If  the  two  were  hangiiiff  near  eaob  other  as  pendalamfl,  they  would 
approach  and  meet ;  but  the  litUe  one  would  perform  more  of  the  joumej  in 
proportion  to  its  littleness. 

A  man  in  a  boat  polling  a  rope  attached  to  a  large  ship,  seems  only  to 
move  the  boat :  bat  he  really  moves  the  ship  a  little,  for  supposing  the  re* 
siatanoe  of  the  ship  to  be  just  a  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
boat,  a  thousand  men  in  a  thousand  boats,  pulling  simultaneously  in  the  same 
muiner  would  make  the  ship  meet  them  half  way. 

A  pound  of  lead  and. the  earth  attract  each  other  with  equal  force,  but  that 
force  makes  the  lead  approach  sixteen  Ibet  in  a  second  towards  the  earth, 
whOe  the  contrary  motion  of  the  earth  is  of  course. as  much  less  than  this  as 
the  earth  is  weightier  than  one  pound, — and  is  therefore  unnoticed.  Speak- 
ing strictly,  it  is  true,  that  even  a  feather  falling  lifts  the  earth  towards  it, 
and  that  a  man  jnmping  kicks  the  earth  away. 

A  spring  unbending  between  two  equal  bodies,  throws  them  off  with  equal 
velocity;  if  between  bodies  of  different  magnitudesy  the  velocity  of  the  smaller 
body  is  greater  in  proportion  to  its  smallness. 

On  firing  a  cannon,  the  gun  recoils  with  even  more  motion  or  momentum 
in  it  than  the  ball  has,  for  it  suffers  the  reaction  of  the  expelled  gunpowder 
as  well  as  of  the  ball ;  but  the  momentum  in  the  gun  being  diffused  through 
a  greater  mass,  the  velocity  is  small,  and  easily  checked. 

The  recoil  of  a  light  fowling-piece  will  hurt  the  shoulder,  if  the  piece  be 
not  held  dose  to  it. 

A  ship  in  chase,  by  firing  her  bow  guns,  retards  her  motion ;  by  firing 
from  her  stem  she  quickens  it. 

A  ship  firing  a  broadside,  heela  or  inclines  to  the  opposite  side. 

A  vessel  of  water  suspended  by  a  cord  hangs  perpendicularly;  but  if  a 
hole  be  opened  on  one  side,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  jet  oat  there,  the 
vessel  will  be  poshed  to  the  other  side  by  the  reaction  of  the  jet,  and  will  so 
remain  while  it  flows.  If  ^e  hole  be  obliquei  the  vessel  will  constantly  turn 
xonnd. 

A  vessel  of  water  placed  upon  a  floatine  piece  of  plank,  and  allowed  to 
throw  out  a  jet^  as  in  the  last  case,  moves,  the  plank  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  steamboat  may  be  driven  by  making  the  engine  pump  or  squirt  water 
from  the  stem,  instead  of  making  it,  as  usual,  move  paddle-wheels.  There 
is  a  loss  of  power,  however,  in  thui  mode  of  applying  it,  as  will  be  explained 
under  the  head  of ''  Hydraulics.'' 

A  man  floating  in  a  small  boat,  and  blowing  strongly  with  a  bellows  to- 
wards the  stem,  pushes  himself  onwards  with  the  same  force  with  which  the 
air  issues  from  the  bellows-pipe. 

A  dcy-rocket  ascends,  because,  after  it  is  lighted,  the  lower  part  is  always 
producing  a  larger  quantity  of  aSriform  flaid,  which,  in  expanding,  presses 
not  only  on  the  air  below,  but  also  on  the  rocket  above,  and  thus  lifts  it. 
The  ascent  is  aided  also  by  the  recoil  of  the  rocket  from  the  part  of  its  sub- 
stance, which  is  constantly  bursting  downwards. 

He  was  a  foolish  man  who  thought  he  had  found  the  means  of  command- 
ing always  a  fiiir  wind  for  his  pleasure*boat,  by  erecting  an  immense  bellows 
in  the  stem.  The  bellows  and  sails  acted  against  each  other,  and  there  was 
no  motion :  indeed,  in  a  perfect  calm,  there  would  be  a  little  backward  mo- 
tion, beomse  the  sail  would  not  catch  all  die  wind  from  the  bellows. 

A  man  supported  on  a  floating  plank,  by  walking  towards  one  end  of  it 
gives  it  a  motion  in  the  direction  opposite. 
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A  man  nsiDg  an  oar,  or  a  steam-engine  turning  paddle-wheelS;  advances 
ttaotly  with  the  foroe  that  drives  the  water  astern. 

A  swimmer  pressing  the  water  downwards  and  backwards  with  his  hands, 
is  sent  forwards  and  upwards  with  the  same  foroCi  by  the  reaction  of  the 
water. 

And  a  bird  flying,  is  upheld  with  exactly  the  force  with  wMch  it  strikes 
the  air  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  man  pushing  against  the  ground  with  a  stick,  may  be  considered  as 
compressing  a  spring  between  the  earth  and  the  end  of  his  stick,  which 
spring  is  therefore  pushing  him  u^  as  much  as  he  pushes  down ;  and  if,  at 
the  time,  he  were  balanced  in  the  scale  of  a  weighing  beam,  he  would  find 
that  he  weighed  jost  as  much  less  as  he  was  pressing  with  his  stick. 

Thus  an  invalid,  on  a  spring  plank  or  chair,  who,  by  a  trifling  downward 
pressure  of  his  hand  on  a  staff  or  on  a  table,  causes  his  body  to  rise  and  fall 
through  a  great  range,  and  thus  obtains  the  advantage  of  almost  passive  ex- 
ercise, is  really  lifting  himself  while  he  presses  downward. 

When  a  boy  cries  on  knocking  his  h^  against  a  table  or  pane  of  glass, 
he  is  commonly  told,  and  tmly,  that  he  has  given  as  hard  a  blow  as  he  has 
received;  although  his  philosophy  probably,  looking  chiefly  to  results, 
blames  the  table  for  his  head  hurt,  and  his  head  for  the  glass  broken. 

The  difference  of  momentum  acquired  in  a  fall  of  one  foot  or  of  several, 
is  well  known :  the  correspondinff  intensities  of  reaction  are  unpleasantly 
experienced  by  a  man  who  sits  down  in  an  easy  chair,  or  who,  in  sitting 
down  where  he  supposed  a  chair  to  be,  unexpectedly  reaches  the  floor. 

What  motion  the  wind  has  given  to  a  ship  it  has  itself  lost,  that  is  to  say, 
the  ship  has  reacted  on  the  moving  air :  as  is  seen  when  one  vessel  is  be- 
calmed under  the  lee  of  another. 

When  one  billiard-ball  strikes  directly  another  ball  of  equal  size,  it  stops, 
and  the  second  ball  proceeds  with  the  whole  velocity  which  the  first  had — 
the  action  which  imparts  the  new  motion  being  equal  to  the  reaction  which 
destroys  the  old.  Although  the  transference  of  motion,  in  such  a  case,  seems 
to  be  instantaneous,  the  change  is  really  progressive,  and  as  follows.  The 
approaching  ball,  at  a  certain  point  of  time,  has  just  given  half  of  its  motion 
to  the  other  equal  ball,  and  if  both  were  of  soft  cky,  they  would  then  proceed 
together  with  half  the  original  velocity;  but,  as  they  are  elastic,  the  touching 
parts  at  the  moment  supposed  are  compressed  like  a  spring  between  the  balls, 
and  by  then  expanding,  and  exerting  foroe  equally  both  ways,  they  double 
the  velocity  of  the  foremost  ball,  and  destroy  altogether  the  motion  of  that 
behind. 

If  a  billiard  ball  be  propelled  against  the  nearest  one  of  the  row  of  balls 
equal  to  itself,  it  comes  to  rest  as  in  the  last  case  described,  while  the  farthest 
ball  of  the  row  darts  off  with  its  velocity, — the  intermediate  balls  having 
each  received  and  transmitted  the  motion  in  a  twinkling,  without  appearing 
themselves  to  move. 

As  farther  illustrative  of  the  truths,  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and 
contrary,  and  that  in  every  case  of  hard  bodies  striking  each  other,  theymay 
be  regarded  as  compressing  a  very  small  strong  spring  between  them,  we 
may  mention,  that  when  any  elastic  body,  as  a  billiard-ball,  strikes  another 
body  larger  than  itself,  and  rebounds,  it  gives  to  that  other,  not  only  all  the 
motion  which  it  originally  possessed,  this  being  done  at  the  moment  when 
it  oomes  to  rest,  but  an  additional  quantity,  equal  to  that  with  which  it  recoils 
— -oif ing  to  the  equal  action  in  both  directions  of  the  repulsion  or  spring 
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which  causes  the  reooO.  When  the  difference  of  flixe  between  the  bodies  is 
Teiy  great,  the  xetaming  velodty  of  the  smaller  is  nearly  as  great  as  its 
adf  ancing  motion  was,  and  thus  it  gives  a  momentum  to  the  body  straok 
nearly  double  of  what  it  originally  itself  possessed.  This  phenomena  con- 
stitutes the  paradoxical  case  of  an  effect  being  greater  than  its  cause,  and  has 
lad  peraoDS,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  seek  from  the  prin<» 
oiple,  tkperpetuum  mobOe.  A  hammer  on  rebounditag  from  an  anvil  has 
given  a  blow  nearly  double  the  force  which  it  had  itself,  for  the  anvil  felt  its 
full  original  force  wliile  stopping  it,  and  then,  equally  with  itself,  was  affected 
by  the  repulsion  which  caused  its  return. 

Many  other  interesdng  facts  might  be  adduced  as  eaamples  of  equal  action 
and  reaction,  but  these  will  suffice. 

This  second  section  of  the  work  has  now  explained  the  nature  of  nnoLTiA 
in  matter,  and  has  shown  that  the  infinitely  varied  phenomena  of  motion, 
which  the  universe  exhibits,  are  only  attraction  and  repulswnj  acting  on 
inertia  of  atoms  separate  or  conjoined,  under  diversified  circamstanoes* — 
And  such  is  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  whole  scheme  of  natona. 
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TO  PART  L—SECTION  II. 


BY  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR 


The  attentive  perusal  of  the  preceding  section 
understand  the  following  propositions. 

Definitiom. 

Prop.  1. — When  a  body  is  snooessiyelj  ciiangk 
in  motion,  p.  42. 

The  idea  of  motion  involves  those  of  ^ace^  tin 
quantity  of  matter  and  momentum. 

Prop,  2. — The  space  described  is  the  diataiac 
during  its  motion ;  and  is  measured  by  the  utimb^ 
foot,  a  yard,  a  mile,  &o.  contained  in  this  distauce.l 

Prop,  3. — The  time  consists  of  a  certain  numbel 
as  its  measure,  as  a  second,  a  minutCi  &o*^  wliiclf 
motion  oC  a  body. 

Prop.  4. — ^The  velocity  of  a  body  is  the  rate 
number  of  these  assumed  units  of  space  that  it ; 
Bumed  unit  of  time. 

All  the  above  measures  may  be  represented  grapl 
proportioned  to  them,  p.  65. 

Prop,  5. — The  direction  of  a  body  may  be  str 
straight  or  rectilinear,  it  is  the  angle  which  its  path  I 
line  in  the  same  plane,  adopted  as  an  axis;  wbenf 
curve,  its  direction  at  any  point  is  the  angle  wbicb  tJIMIi^ESno^e  curve 
at  the  point  makes  with  the  fixed  axis. 

Prop,  6. — ^The  momentum  of  a  body  is  its  quantity  of  motion,  both  the 
mass  and  velocity  being  taken  into  consideration,  and  its  proper  measure  la 
the  product  of  the  mass  into  the  velocity,  pp.  53,  54. 

Prop.  7. — A  body  is  said  to. have  a  uniform  motion  when  its  velocity 
remains  constant,  that  is,  when  it  describes  equal  spaces  in  equal  successive 
intervals  of  time,  p.  47. 

Prop,  8. — Every  motion  that  is  not  uniform  is  said  to  be  variedj  and  is 
called  accelerated  or  retarded  as  the  velocity  increases  or  decreases. 

Prop.  9. — When  the  velocity  constantly  increases  or  decreases  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  time  that  the  body  has  been  moved,  the  motion  is  said  to 
be  uniformly  accelerated  or  retarded,  pp.  43,  58,  59,  60. 

Prop.  10. — Whatever  is  capable  of  producing  or  destroying  the  motion 
of  a  body  is  called  ybrce. 
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/Vqp.  11. — A  force  that  produces  its  effect  instantaneondji  and  then 

lases  to  act,  is  called  an  impulsive  force. 

Prop.  12. — A  force  that  acts  continaallj  and  equally  is  termed  a  constant 
force. 

Prop.  13.-^When  the  constant  force  acts  in  lines  directed  towards  a 
single  point  or  centre,  it  is  called  centripetcUf  and  the  path  of  the  body  its 
orbit,  p.  69. 

Prop.  14. — That  part  of  the  impulsive  force  which  tends  to  make  a  body 
move  directly  from  the  centre,  is  termed  the  centri/ugcd  force,  p.  49. 

/Vcp.  15. — ^A  force  that  is  capable  of  destroying  motion  without  being 
able,  under  any  circumstances,  to  produce  motion,  is  termed  hjHusive  force. 

Prop.  16.— -The  state  of  rest  produced  by  the  action  of  opposite  forces  is 
termed  equilibrium. 

Prop,  17. — When  a  body  is  struck,  its  particles  yield  to  the  impulse,  and 
the  form  of  the  body  is  changed.  When  the  body  possesses  the  inherent 
power,  when  thus  changed,  of  restoring  its  form,  it  is  said  to  be  eltutic ; 
when  it  has  not  this  power,  it  is  called  non-elastic,  p.  37. 

Prop.  18. — A  body  oscillating  below  a  point  to  which  it  is  in  any  way 
attached,  is  termed  a  pendulum,  p.  60. 

Laws  of  Motion. 

Prop.  19. — 1st.  If  a  body  be  at  rest  it  will  continue  at  rest,  and  if  in 
motion,  it  will  continue  to  advance  uniformly  in  a  right  line,  unless  com- 
pelled to. change  its  state  by  some  external  force,  pp.  47,  49. 

Prop,  20. — ^2d.  The  motion  of  a  bodv  is  in  the  direction  of  the  force  that 
produces  it,  and  is  proportional  to  that  force,  pp.  58,  55. 

Prop.  21. — 3d.  Action  and  reaction  are  always  equal  and  opposed  to  each 
other;  or  when  a  body  communicates  motion  to  another,  it  loses  of  its  own 
momentum  as  much  as  it  gives  to  the  other  body,  pp.  70,  72. 

Of  Impulsive  force  and  Rectilinear  motion, 

^  Prop.  22. — The  effect  of  an  impulsive  force  is  to  produce  uniform  reo" 
tUinear  motion,  p.  49. 

For  during  the  moment  of  its  action  on  any  body,  it  must  set  it  in  motion 
with  a  certain  velocity ;  and  by  the  first  law  of  motion,  the  body  must  con- 
tinue to  advance  in  a  straight  line  with  that  velocity. 

Prop.  23. — ^In  rectilinear  motion  the  9pace  is  as  the  velocity  multiplied 
into  the  time. 

For  if  a  body  move  with  the  velocity  of  three  feet  per  second,  it  is  evi- 
•  dent,  that  it  will  move  over  6  feet  in  two  seconds,  i.  e.  x32 ;  and  9  feet  in  3 
seconds,  i.  e.  x33,  and  12  feet  in  4  seconds,  &c.  &c. 

Prop.  24. — The  time  is  as  the  space  divided  by  the  velocity. 

For  if  a  body  passes  over  12  feet  for  instance,  when  its  velocity  is  8  feet 
per  second,  it  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  find  the  number  of  seconds,  which 
the  body  has  employed  in  passing  over  12  feet  of  space,  we  need  only 
divide  12  by  3,  (i.  e.,  the  space  by  the  velocity)  and  the  quotient  4,  js  the 
time  sought. 

Prop.  25. — The  velocity  is  as  the  space  divided  by  the  time. 

For  if  a  body  move  over  12  feet  in  4  seconds,  its  velocity  is  evidently  8 
feet  per  second  or  12-^  3. 

The  velocities  of  two  bodies  may  be  compared,  in  the  same  manner :  the 
velocities  of  two  bodies  A  and  B,  for  instance,  of  which  A  moves  over  54 
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feet  10  9  seconds,  aud  B,  9G  feet  in  6  seconds ;  their  yelocities  will  be  as 
6(54    9)  to  16  (96~6.*) 

Of  a  constant  farce  and  uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

Prop.  26. — ^The  effect  of  a  constant  force  acting  npon  a  body,  is  to  pro- 
duce in  it  a  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  p.  58. 

For  since  the  effect  of  force  is  to  produce  velocity,  a  constant  force  must, 
in  successive  instants  of  time,  afford  continual  and  equal  additions  to  the 
Velocity  of  the  body  it  has  set  in  motion ;  that  is,  the  velocity  will  increase 
in  the  direct  ratio  that  the  body  has  been  moving,  which  is  the  definition  of 
uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

Prop.  27. — In  uniformly  accelerated  motion  the  space  described  is  as  the 
square  of  the  time,  pp.  58,  59. 

Thus  it  is  found  by  experiment,  that  if  a  body  move  with  a  gradually  and 
constantly  increasing  velocity  that  would  carry  it  through  a  mile  in  one 
minute,  that  at  the  end  of  this  tim&  it  has  acquired  such  a  velocity  as  would 
carry  it  through  two  miles  the  next  minute,  if  the  force  that  communicated 
its  motion  ceased  to  act  at  the  end  of  the  first  minute ;  but  if  the  force  con- 
tinues to  act,  it  acquires  a  velocity  that  would  carry  it  over  an  additional  mile^ 
so  that  it  will  pass  over  three  miles  the  second  minute,  or  four  miles  in  two 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  the  second  minute  it  has  acquired  a  velocity  that 
will  carry  it  over  double  the  space  in  the  third  minute,  that  it  moved  over 
in  the  fi»t  two  minutes,  or  a  velocity  of  8  miles  in  2  minutes,  or  4  miles  a 
minute.  But  the  force  still  continuing  to  act,  it  will  move  a  mile  farther  or 
five  miles  in  the  third  minute,  jlence,  if  a  body  acted  upon  by  a  continued 
force  move  a  mile  the  first  minute^  it  would  move  3  miles  the  second,  5  the 
8d,  7  the  4th,  9  the  5th,  &c. 

Thus  the  spaces  described  in  successive  equal  parts  of  time,  by  uniformly 
accelerated  motion,  are  always  as  the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  &c.,  and 
consequently  the  whole  spaces  are  a^  the  squares  of  the  times  or  of  the  last- 
acquired  velocities.  For  the  continued  addition  of  the  odd  numbers  yields 
the  squares  of  all  numbers  from  unity  upwards.  Thus  1  is  the  first  odd 
iQumber  and  the  square  of  1  is  1 ;  8  is  the  second  odd  number,  and  this  added* 
to  one  makes  4,  the  square  of  2  \ — 5  is  the  third  odd  number  and  this  added 
to  4  makes  9,  the  square  of  three ;  and  so  on  for  ever.  Since,  therefore, 
the  times  and  velocities  proceed  evenly  and  constantly  as  1,  2, 3, 4,  &c.,  but 
the  spaces  described  in  equal  times  are  as  1,  3^  5,  7,  &c.,  it  is  evident  that 
the  space  described, 

In  I  minute  will  be  -  -  l=square  of  1 

In2      «  «  -  .  1+3=4=.       «       2 

In3      «  «  .  -      1+3+5=9=       «        3 

In  4      «  "  .  1+3+5+7=16=       «       4 

*  For  the  beoefit  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  algebra,  we  sabjoin  the  following 
•quation,  which  ezpresaes  all  the  oiroamstances  of  uniform  motion. 
X«et  i  ss  the  time  of  motion, 

«  Bs  the  space  described  in  the  time  <, 
V  ^  the  velocity : 

Then,  i^s^vt  from  which  we  obtain 

t 

» 
and  ^=s  — 

V 
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Fig.  18. 


Of  Gravity. 

Prop,  28. — ^The  force  which  causes  bodies  to  fall  to  the  earth  is  of  the 
kind  named  constant,  and  is  called  grayity,  p.  58. 

Prop.  29. — the  direction  of  gravity  is  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  earth's 
surface. 

Prop.  30 — The  force  of  gravity  is  directly  proportional  to  the  mass  of  the 
body. 

For  however  small  the  parts  into  which  we  divide  a  body,  we  find  them  all 
affected  by  gravity,  since  this  force  must  act  upon  all  the  particles  of  a  body. 

Hence,  in  an  unresisting  medium,  all  bodies  setting  out  from  a  state  of 
rest,  fall  through  the  same  space  in  the  same  time,  because  the  force  of 
gravity  acting  upon  them  increases  in  proportion  to  the  mass  to  be  moved. 

iVcp.  31. — ^The  force  of  gravity  decreases,  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  attracting  body  increases. 

This  is  proved  by  astronomical  observations. 

Motion  produced  by  Joint  forces. 

Prop.  32.^-When  a  body  is  acted  upon  at  the  same  moment  by  a  plurality 
of  forces,  each  of  these  forces  produces  its  full  effect ;  and  the  place  of  the 
body  at  the  end  of  any  given  time  is  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  if  the 
forces  had  acted  in  succession  each  during  that  time,  pp.  55, 56,  57. 

Thus  let  A  B  represent  the  direction  of  a 
toT02  that  would  move  a  body,  A  the  distance 
from  A  to  B  in  a  certain  interval  of  time,  (a 
second  for  example,)  and  AC,  the  direction  of 
a  force  that  would  propel  the  same  body  from 
A  to  G  in  the  same  interval  of  time.  Suppose 
the  first  force  acted  alone,  it  would  move  the 
body  from  A  to  B  in  one  second ;  if  the  force  A  C  then  acted  at  B,  by  drawing 
B  R  equal  and  parallel  to  A  C,  B  K  will  represent  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  the  force  A  C,  and  R  the  position  in  which  the  body  would  be  in  at  the 
end  of  the  second  interval  of  time.  Unite  A  and  R  and  the  line  A  R  will 
represent  the  course  of  the  body  A  if  acted  upon  at  the  same  moment  by 
the  two  forces  A  B  and  A  C,  and  R  the  position  of  the  body  at  the  end  of 
the  first  interval  of  time. 

In  the  same  manner  the  action  of  any  num- 
ber of  forces  may  be  represented.  Thus  let 
A  B,  A  C,  A  D,  A  E,  represent  the  separate 
effects  of  four  different  forces  acting  in  the 
same  plane,  capable  of  moving  a  body  the 
distances  A  B,  A  C,  A  D,  A  B,  in  a  given 
interval  of  time.  Draw  B  c,  c  d,  d  R,  equal 
and  parallel  to  A  C,  A  D,  A  E,  respectively, 
and  join  A  R,  A  B,c  dR,will  represent  the 
path  of  the  body  if  these  forces  had  acted 
successively  each  during  one  interval  of  time, 

and  A  R  the  path  of  the  body  if  they  all  act  .  i    r  . 

together,  and  R  the  position  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  first  interval  of  time. 
Prep.  33.— The  line  A  R  in  the  figures  given  to  illustrate  the  preceding 
proposition  represents  the  direction  and  measure  of  a  single  force  equivalent 
to  all  the  others  in  each  figure ;  and  hence  the  process  by  which  it  is  deter- 
mined is  called  the  compoiition  offorces,  pp.  55,  56,  57. 


Fig.  19. 
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Prop.  84. — Aay  force  may  be  decomposed  into  any  number  of  other  foreeSy 
that  fihall  be  equivalent  to  it,  by  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  operation.  This 
process  is  called  the  Reiolutum  o/forceSf  p.  57. 

Thus  the  force  A  R  fig.  18,  may  be  separated  into  two  forces  A  B,  A  G. 
and  the  force  A  R»  fig.  19,  into  four  forces,  A  B,  A  C,  A  D,  and  A  £. 

Prop.  35. — When  the  forces  act  in  the  same  right  line,  we  have  only,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  spaces  described  by  their  combined  action,  to  add  or 
subtract  the  spaces  which  would  be  described  by  their  separate  action,  ao* 
eording  as  these  forces  act,  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions. 

Equilibrium. 

Prop.  86. — A  body  acted  upon  by  a  plurality  of  forces,  in  opposite  direc^ 
tions,  will  remain  at  rest,  or  in  equilibria ;  when  these  forces  were  supposed 
to  act  in  succession  each  during  the  same  interval  of  time^  the  body  would 
arrive  at  its  point  of  departure. 

The  simplest  and  moot  evident  case  of  equilibrium  is  that  in  which  a 
body  is  acted  upon  by  two  equal  and  opposite  forces. 

On  Ae  Joint  action  of  an  impulnve  and  a  eonatant  farce. 
A.     When  (heie  forces  act  in  the  same  right  line. 

Prop.  37. -'When  the  forces  act  in  the  same  direction,  the  place  of  the 
body  at  the  end  of  any  given  time,  may  be  determined,  as  in  the  problem 
of  the  composition  of  forces,  by  supposing,  first,  that  the  impulsive  force  acts 
during  that  time,  and  then  that  the  action  of  the  constant  force  commences 
and  sets  alone  during  the  same  time :  the  spaces  added  altogether  will  give 
the  space  passed  over  by  the  joint  action  of  these  forces  duriog  the  assumed 
time. 

Prop.  38."— When  the  forces  act  in  opposite  directions,  the  plsce  of  the 
body  may  be  ascertained  by  a  similar  process ;  in  this  case,  however,  the 
spaces  are  to  be  subtracted  one  from  the  other,  pp.  58,  59. 

When  a  constant  force  is  actins  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  a,  moving 
body  set  in  motion  by  an  impulsive  force,  the  retardation  that  the  former 
produces  may  be  determined  by  comparing  the  motion  with  that  of  a  body 
moved  by  the  same  force. 

The  degrees  by  which  an  ascending  body  loses  its  motion,  are  the  same 
as  those  Dy  which  it  is  again  accelerated  at  the  same  points,  when  it  has 
acquired  its  greatest  height  and  again  descends,  for  the  velocities  at  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  ascent  and  descent  are  equal.  Thus  we  may  calculate 
to  what  height  a  body  will  rise  when  projected  upwards  by  an  impulsive 
force,  gunpowder,  for  instance,  and  retarded  by  the  force  of  gravity.  Since 
the  force  of  gravitation  produces  or  destroys  a  velocity  of  32  feet  in  every 
second,  a  velocity  of  320  feet  will  be  destroyed  in  10  seconds ;  and  accord- 
ing to  what  has  been  premised,  a  body  will  fall  in  10  seconds  through  a  hun- 
dred times  16  feet  or  1600  feet,  which  is  therefore  the  height  to  which  a 
velocity  of  320  feet  in  a  second  will  carry  a  ball  projected,  without  resistance 
from  other  cause  than  gravity,  in  a  vertical  direction,  p.  60. 

B.   When  these  forces  act  in  different  directions. 
^  When  the  successive  directions  of  the  constant  forces  are  parallel. 
Prop,  89. — ^If  the  constant  foroe  be  that  of  gravity,  the  successive  direc* 
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Fig.  20. 


tkniB  of  whicb  are  assumed  to' be  paraffel,  the  investigation  of  the  effects 
produced,  constitutes  the  doctrine  of  projectiles ;  a  projectile  being  a  bsdy 
thrown  in  any  direction  by  an  impnlsive  force  and  at  the  same  time  acted 
upon  by  the  force  of  gravity,  pp.  59,  60. 

Prop.  40.— The  place  of  a  projectile  at  the  end  of  any  given  time  may 
be  determined,  as  in  the  problem  of  the  composition  of  forces,  by  supposing 
first  that  the  impulsive  force  alone  has  acted  during  that  time,  and  then  that 
the  action  of  gravity  commences,  and  acts  alone  during  the  same  time. 

Thus  let  A  H  represent  a  hori- 
sontal  plane,  and  A  B,  the  initial 
direction  and  velocity  of  a  body 
projected  from  the  point  A  in 
the  same  plane.  If  the  impul- 
sive foree  alone  acted  on  the 
body  it  would  describe  the  path 
ABB'  B"  B"'  &c.  with  uniform 
velocity.  But  as  the  force  of 
gravity  acts  from  the  moment  of 
projection,  the  body  will  be 
drawn  downwards  from  the  line 
A  B'"  so  as  to  be  found  after  the 
successive  intervals  of  time,  at 
the  points  g  g'  g",  &c.,  and  as 
the  force  of  gravity  produces  a 
velocity  which  increases  as  the 
squares  of  the  distences,  if  the  distances  A  B,  B  B',  B'  B",  B"  B'"  be 
equal,  B  g,  B'  g',  B"  g",  B'"  g'",  &c.,  will  be  as  the  squares  of  these  dis- 
tances, and  the  path  of  the  projectile  through  the  points  g  g'  g^'  g'"  will 
be  a  curve,  and  this  curve  mathematicians  have  called  a  parabola. 

**  When  the  successive  directions  of  the  constant  force,  tend  to  a  common 

centre 

PropAl. — This  case  constitutes  the  doctrine  of  central  forces,  see  prop. 
13,  p.  75. 

Prop,  42. — The  place  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  any  given  time  may  be 
determined  here  also  by  the  problem  of  the  resolutien  of  forces. 

Thus,  suppose  A  represent  a  body  impelled 
towards  H  with  such  a  force,  as  by  itself,  would 
enable  it  to  run  over  the  equal  spaces  A  B,  B  F, 
F  G,  &c.,  in  equal  portions  of  time  :  suppose  like- 
wise that  it  is  acted  upon  the  same  time  by  con- 
stant force  which  would  enable  it  to  pass  over  the 
unequal  spaces  A  I,  I  K,  K  L,  &e,  in  the  same 
equal  portions  of  time.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
joint  action  of  both  these  forces  would  compel  the 
body  A  to  pass  over  the  curvilinear  path  A  N  0 
P,  &c.  Through  B  draw  the  line  B  C,  (vis.  in 
the  centre  of  attraction;)  through  I  draw  I N  paral- 
lel to  A  B ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  portion  of 
time  the  body  will  be  found  at  N,  whence  it  would 
proceed  in  the  straight  direction  NR,  (by  the  first 
law  of  motion)  if  the  constant  force  then  ceased 


(^ 
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to  act.  Bat  as  this  force  continues  to  act,  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  second 
portion  of  Ume  will  be  found  in  O ;  for  the  like  reason,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
portion  of  time,  it  will  be  found  in  P  and  so  on.  The  course  then  A  N  O  P, 
is  not  straight  bat  consists  of  the  lines  A  N,  N  0, 0  P,  forming  certain  angles 
with  each  other.  Now  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  that,  because  the 
attractive  force  acts  not  by  intervals  but  constantly  and  unremittedly,  the  real 
path  of  the  body  must  be  a  polygonal  course,  consisting  of  an  infinite  number 
of  sides;  or  more  justly  speaking,  a  continuate  curved  line,  which  passes 
through  the  points  A,  N,  0,  P,  &c.  as  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line. 

Prop,  43. — Should  the  action  of  the  centripetal  force  cease  at  any  instant, 
the  body  would  proceed  straight  forward,  p.  49. 

The  portion  of  the  impulsive  foree  by  which  this  is  affected  is  called  the 
centrifugal  J  prop.  14, 

Prop.  44. — ^Whilst  the  distance  from  the  centre  remains  unchanged,  as 
when  the  body  moves  in  a  circular  orbit,  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces 
are  equal. 

Laws  of  Central  forces. 

Prop,  45. — When  bodies  revolve  in  equal  circles/ their  centrifugal  forces 
are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  velocities. 

Prop.  46. — ^When  two  bodies  revolve  with  equal  velocities  at  different 
distances,  the  centrifugal  forces  are  inversely  as  the  distances. 

Consequently  (prop.  45, 46,)  the  centrifugal  forces  are  in  all  cases,  directly 
as  the  squares  of  the  velocities,  and  inversely  as  the  distances. 

Prop.  47. — ^When  two  bodies  revolve  in  equal  times  at  different  distances, 
their  centripetal  forces  are  simply  as  their  distances. 

In  general  the  centripetal  forces  are  as  the  distances  directly  and  as  the 
squares  or  the  times  of  revolution  inversely. 

Prop.  48. — When  the  forces  vary  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances, 
as  in  the  case  of  gravitation,  the  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  are  pro- 
portional to  the  cubes  of  the  distances. 

Thus,  if  the  distance  of  one  body  be  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  another, 
the  cube  of  4  being  64,  which  is  the  square  of  8,  the  times  of  its  revolution 
will  be  8  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  first  body. 

Prop.  49. — Where  the  orbit  deviates  more  or  less  from  a  circular  form,  a 
right  line  joining  the  revolving  body  and  its  centre  of  attraction,  always  de- 
scribes equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and  the  velocity  of  the  body  is  therefore 
always  inversely  as  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  tangent; 
and  the  velocity  at  any  point  less  than  three-eighths,  greater  than  that  neces- 
sary to  make  the  body  describe  a  circle. 

Prop.  50. — To  propel  a  body  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  the  force  directed  to  its 
focus  must  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

This  is  proved  by  astronomical  observations,  but  we  have  no  other  proof  of  it. 

The  motion  of  the  planets  round  the  sun  in  the  solar  system  is  governed 
by  the  laws  of  central  forces,  the  centripetal  force  in  this  case  being  that  of 
gravity. 

On  the  joint  effect  of  active  and  inactive  forces. 

A.  When  they  have  opposite  directions. 

Prop.  51. — The  effect  of  passive  forces  is  to  restrain  and  modify  the  action 
of  other  forces  so  as  to  confine  the  motion  of  a  body  to  a  particular  course  or 
path,  and  the  direction  of  the  passive  force  affecting  a  body  at  any  moment 
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ie  tlie  line  perpendicular  to  that  part  of  this  path  at  which  the  hodj  is  found 
at  this  moment.  If  the  direction  of  the  active  force  bo  also  perpendicular  to 
this  path^  the  body  must  evidently  remain  at  rest,  since  no  part  of  this  force 
can  be  resolved  into  the  direction  of  the  path  in  which  alone  the  body  can 


move. 


B.   When  they  have  different  directions. 

General  rule. 

Prop.  52. — ^Resolve  the  active  force  into  two,  one  perpendicular,  and  th 
other  a  tangent  to  the  path  of  the  body,  the  effect  of  the  former  force  will  bo 
entirely  destroyed  (jprop.  51,)  and  the  body  will  advance  by  the  latter  alone* 

*  On  the  motion  of  a  hody  impelled  obliquely  against  a  plane. 


Fig.  22. 


X 


Prop.  53. — ^Let  M  N  represent  the  plane, 
and  A  B  the  direction  and  velocity  from  the 
impulsive  force,  resolve  A  B  into  the  forces 
A  C  perpendicular  to  the  plane  and  C  B  in  its 
direction,  then  by  the  general  rule  {prop.  52) 
the  body  will  move  along  the  plane  with  a  ve- 
locity of  which  G  B  IS  the  measure. 

**  On  the  motion  of  a  hody  impelled  obliquely  against  a  curved  surface. 

Prop.  54. — Let  M  N  represent  the  curve  and  Fig.  23. 

A  B  the  direction  and  velocity  from  the  impul-     -^  j^ C 

sive  force.  Resolve  A  B  into  two  forces,  C  B 
perpendicular  to  the  curve  at  B,  and  B  D  (equal 
to  A  C)  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  same  point. 
Then  B  D  will  represent  the  velocity  at  the  point 
B. 

Prop.  55. — ^If  the  curve  be  interrupted  at  any 
point,  or  change  the  direction  of  its  concavity,  the  body  will  advance  with  its 
last  velocity  in  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point. 

***  On  the  descent  of  a  body  along  an  inclined  plane. 

Prop,  66. — Let  M.  N  represent  an  in- 
clined plane  and  A  B  (perpendicular  to  the 
horizontal  base  H  N)  the  force  of  gravity 
as  measured  by  the  distance  which  it'would 
cause  a  body  to  descend  in  the  first  second 
of  time.  Resolve  A  B  into  two,  A  C,  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane,  and  C  B  in  its  di- 
rection, then  the  body  will  be  urged  down 
the  plane  by  the  constant  force  measured 
byCB. 

Laws  of  the  descent  of  bodies  dovm  inclined  planes. 

Prep.  57. — 1st.  The  motion  of  a  body  drawn  down  an  inclined  plane  is 
uniformly  accelerated. 
Pn^,  58. — 2d.  The  velocity  acquired  is  proportional  to  the  perpendicular 
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deioent,  so  ihat  a  body  fidling  from  M  to  H  has  the  same  Telodty  at  H  as 
one  desoendiog  the  whole  length  of  the  plane  at  N. 

Prop.  59.-^d.  The  times  of  deeoent  down  planea  of  the  same  heights  aie 
as  their  lengths. 

Prop.  60. — 4th.  The  times  of  descent  down  all  planes  which  are  cords 
drawn  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  same  circle,  are  equal. 

Thus,  if  the  balls  A,  B,  C,  be  placed  at  different 
Fig.  25.  points  of  the  circle  and  suffered  to  descend  at  the 

same  instant  along  as  many  planes  which  meet  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  circle^  they  will  arrive  there  at  the 
same  time. 

Or  it  may  be  enunciated  in  the  following  terms : 
the  times  of  descent  down  all  the  cords  drawn  from 
the  same  point  or  circumference  of  a  drole  will  be 
the  same. 

This  will  be  made  evident  by  supposing  the  above 
figure  inverted,  D  being  made  the  upper  point  and  the 
balls  allowed  to  fall  from  that  point  to  A,B;  and  G."*" 

***♦  On  the  descent  of  a  hody  down  a  vertical  curved  line. 

Prop.  61. — ^The  times  of  descent  down  the  cords  of  different  circles  are 
to  each  other  as  the  square  roots  of  their  diameters. 

Prop.  62. — ^If  a  body  fall  from  a  state  of  rest  down  a  curve,  the  velocity 
acquired  is  equal  to  that  which  it  would  have  by  falling  through  the  same 
perpendicular  height. 

For  if  the  curve  be  considered  as  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  conti- 
guous planes,  it  is  evident  that  the  angle  of  inclination  of  any  two  of  these 
adjacent  planes  is  infinitely  small,  or  nothing,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
velocity  lost  by  a  change  of  direction  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 
Therefore,  as  the  effect  of  gravity  b  not  impeded,  the  troth  of  the  proposi- 
tion becomes  evident. 

Prop.  63. — If  a  body  be  projected  up  a  carve,  the  perpendicular  height  to 
which  it  will  rise  is  equal  to  that  through  which  it  must  fall  to  acquire  the 
velocity  of  projection.  For  the  body  in  its  ascent  will  be  retardSd'in  the 
same  degree  that  it  was  accelerated  in  its  descent. 

Thus  let  B  A  B'  be  a  curve  in  which  the  lowest 
Fig.  26.  point  is  A,  and  the  parts  A  B,  A  B'  are  similar } 

a  body  in  falling  down  B  A  will  acquire  a  velocity 
that  will  carry  it  to  B',  and  since  the  velocities  in 
all  equal  altitudes  in  the  ascent  and  descent  are 
equal,  the  times  of  ascent  and  descent  are  equal. 

The  foregoinff  proposition  is  equally  true  whether 
the  body  actually  move  over  a  solid  surface  or  be 
retained  in  its  path  by  a  string  which  b  in  every  part  perpendicular  to  it. 

0/  the  simple  Pendulum. 

Prop.  64. — ^The  simple  pendulum  is  conceived  to  be  a  mere  material  point 
suspended  by  an  imponderable  and  ineztensible  thread,  p.  60. 

Prop.  65. — If  the  simple  pendulum  vibrates  through  very  small  arcs, 
these  may,  without  sensible  error,  foe  conceived  to  coincide  with  their  chords, 
and  we  may  derive  from  this  consideration  the  following  theorems : 

Ist.  As  the  times  of  descent  of  the  body  down  different  chords  of  the  same 
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vertical  circle  are  eqaal  (prop,  60.)  the  Yibrations  of  tbe  same  pendalum, 
althoagh  performed  through  unequal  arcsj  will  be  yerj  nearly  equal, 
p.  61. 

2d.  Tbe  times  of  vibrations  of  different  pendulums  will  be  to  each  other 
as  the  square  roots  of  the  lengths  of  these  pendulums,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  their  lengths  are  proportioned  to  the  squares  of  the  times  of  Tibration, 
p.  61. 

The  times  of  descent  down  the  chords  of  different  circles  are  the  same  as 
would  be  occupied  in  descending  Terticallj  through  their  diameters,  and  are 
consequently  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  these  diameters. 

0/  the  impact  of  bodies. 

Prop.  66. — ^When  a  body  in  motion  strikes  directly  another  body,  it  always 
communicates  motion  to  the  second  body,  and  loses  part  of  its  own,  and  from 
the  third  law  of  motion  it  is  evident  that  the  momentum  gained  by  the  sec- 
ond body  is  exactly  equal  to  that  lost  by  the  first.  ' 

Prop.  67. — ^When  one  non-elastic  body  strikes  against  another,  the  two 
bodies  will  move  on  together  since  there  is  no  force  to  separate  them ;  and  as 
one  of  the  bodies  gains  all  the  momentum  which  the  other  loses,  the  momen- 
tum after  impact  will  be  equal  to  tbe  sum  of  the  momentum  before^impaot. 

Prop.  68. — ^When  an  elastic  body  strikes  against  another,  the  second  is 
impelled  forward  with  double  the  momentum  which  it  would  have  received 
under  the  same  drcumstances  if  non-elastic. 

For  at  the  moment  of  impact  the  form  of  the  body  stmok  is  changed  by  a 
force  equivalent  to  the  momentum  which  it  receives  from  the  striking  body, 
and  if  this  body  be  perfectly  elastic,  its  form  will  be  restored  to  it  by  a  force 
exactly  eqnal  to  that  by  which  it  was  changed,  and  this  force  (^whioh  we 
have  just  seen  to  be  equal  to  the  original  impulse,)  will  be  exerted  in  driving 
the  body  forward.  The  body  thus  receives,  besides  its  original  impulse,  the 
equal  force  of  tbe  re-bound. 

Prop.  69. — ^The  striking  body  when  elastic,  is  also  acted  upon  by  the  re- 
bound,  and  loses  twice  as  much  momentum  as  it  would  have  lost  if  non- 
elastic. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  the  sum  of  the  momenta  is  the  same  after 
impact  as  before  it;  but  the  bodies  after  impact  do  not  move  on  together. 

Prop.  70. — If  an  elastic  body  strike  against  a  firm  plane,  the  angle  of  re- 
flection will  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  p.  66. 
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nufy  l/e  ch/mgtfi^  as  vciun  Out  timi-jht  m-Ai^jtk  of  ru^Aing  w*iter  ts  cow- 
terUfl  into  (he  rotary  mciinn  of  a  vaier-Kketi,  <fcc.  Ikmee  arists  an  end' 
l/iMH  zorUty  of  (X;MPLEX  MACHINES. 

In  fUl  rtuir kirns f  an  imp^/rtant  cirntmtfance  to  he  cr^msvifreti  is  the  resist^ 
avrji  anuftifj  moving  parts  vchirk  arites  from  FRICTION: — and  in  solid 
StrvrlurfM  g*ntralhj^  the  forms  and  positions  of  parts  hare  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  NTRK.NOTU  OF  THE  MATEaiALs,  and  to  the  Strains  which  the  parU 
have  to  hear. 

*^  tSolifV*  \%  the  term  applied  to  a  mass  id  which  the  miitaal  attraction  of 
the  atorrjH  it  no  »troDg,  that  the  mass  may  be  moved  about  as  one  body,  with- 
out the  rektive  positiooa  of  the  componeiit  parts  being  thereby  distorbed. 

"  Force  moving  part  of  a  9olid  must  effect  the  whole  or  break  off  the  part" 

This  ii  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  description  or  definition  of  a  solid 
jast  givoD.     And  it  follows  that  in  all  cases  of  breaking,  the  cohesion  of  the 

•  Tba  reader  tbould  here  re-pursue  the  general  table  or  synopais  at  page  19i 
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atome  at  the  fractured  part  must  have  been  less  strong  than  the  weight  of 
the  remaining  mass,  or  its  inertia  resisting  the  degree  of  ohange  attempted,  or 
the  force  fixing  it  to  it49  place,  or  than  some  combination  of  these  particulars. 

The  sharp  blow  of  a  hammer  given  to  an  ivory  ball,  causes  it  to  dart  off 
swiftly,  but  does  not  injure  it,  because  the  cohesion  among  the  atoms  struck 
is  stronger  than  the  opposing  inertia  of  the  mass,  even  under  a  rapid  change ; 
but  the  blow  of  a  hammer  on  a  large  elephant's  tusk  indents  or  breaks  the 
part  because  the  opposing  inertia  of  the  larger  mass  is  stronger  than  Ihe 
cohesion  of  the  atoms  which  receive  the  blow. 

A  vessel  of  pottery-ware  may  be  safely  suspended  by  its  handle ;  proving 
that  the  cohesion  which  fixes  the  handle  to  it  is  stronger  than  the  weight  of 
the  vessel ;  but  if  the  attempt  be  made  to  lift  the  vessel  quickly,  the  handle 
may  rise  and  leave  the  vessel  behind  ;  because  then  the  weight  and  inertia 
are  acting  together  to  destroy  the  cohesion.  Thus  servants  attempting  to 
lift  too  quickly  the  loaded  stone-ware  dishes  at  a  dinner-table^  often  break  off 
the  part  by  which  they  take  hold. 

Centre  of  Gravity  or  Inertia. 

If  any  uniform  beam  or  rod  be  supported  by  its  middle,  like  a  weighing 
beam,  the  two  ends  will  just  balance  each  other.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  truth  or  law  of  attraction  already  explained ;  for  as  there  is  just 
as  much  similarly  situated  matter  on  one  side  of  the  support  as  on  the  other, 
there  will  also  be  just  as  much  attraction,  and  therefore  no  reason  why  the 
matter  on  one  side  should  overpower  that  on  the  other.  If  equal  weights  be 
tfierwards  attached  in  corresponding  situations  on  the  two  arms  of  the  beam 
the  balance  will  not  be  thereby  disturbed;  and  the  operation  of  adding  weights 
that  counterpoise;  above  and  below,  and  near  and  far  from  the  centre  may  be 
continiied,. until  a  bulky  mass  is  built  up  upon  the  beam — and  instead  of  a 
beam  a  wheel  may  be  used — ^yet  the  whole  will  remain  perfectly  supported 
and  in  equilibrium  about  the  original  centre.  In  the  pases  now  to  follow,  it 
will  be  shown  that,  in  every  body  or  mass,  or  system  of  connected  masses, 
in  the  universe,  there  is  a  point  of  this  kind  about  which  all  the  parts  balance 
or  have  equilibrium,  and  it  is  this  point  which  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity 
or  of  inertia.  4-l^ough  in  any  mass,  therefore,  every  atom  has  its  separate 
gravity  andinertia,  and  the  weight  and  inertia  of  the  whole  are  really  diffused 
through  the  whole,  still  by  supporting  this  one  point,  either  from  above  or 
from  below,  the  whole  mass  is  ecjually  supported  \  by  lifting  it,  the  whole  is 
lifted;  by  stopping  it,  the  whole  is  brought  to  rest;  and  when  it  rises  or  falls, 
the  general  mass  isr^ly  rising  or  falling.  Thus  for  many  purposes,  a  body, 
however  large,  may  be  considered  as  compressed  into  or  existing  only  in  the 
single  point  called  its  centre  of  gravity  or  of  inertia. 

This  centre  in  a  mass  of  regular  shape  and  of  uniform  substance,  as  a  ball 
or  cube  of  metal,  is  easily  found,  because  it  is  the  evident  centre  of  the  form ; 
but  in  bodies  that  arc  irregular,  either  as  to  density  or  form,  it  must  be  found 
by  rules  of  calculation  hereafter  explained. 

To  say  that  the  centre  of  gravity  will  always  take  the  lowest  situation 
which  the  support  of  the  body  will  allow,  is  only  to  repeat,  that  bodies  tend 
by  their  gravity  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  In  a  suspended  body,  there- 
fCHre,  as  the  lowest  situation  which  the  centre  of  gravity  can  find  is,  when  it 
is  immediately  under  the  point  of  suspension,  all  bodies  hanging  freely  must 
have  their  centre  of  gravity  directly  under  that  point.  A  plummet  is  an 
interesting  example  of  this ;  and  the  truth  furnishes,  in  many  cases  of  irre- 
gular masaeS;  a  very  simple  practical  mode  of  finding  the  centre. 
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Fig.  28. 


Thus  if  aa  irregular  pieee  of  plank  or  of  pasteboard,  lepneented  here  bj 
the  figure  aebd^he  suspended  from  any  point,  as  a,  and 
the  eord  of  m  plammet  a  ^  be  attached  at  the  same  point,  the 
centre  of  grsTity  of  the  board  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
direction  &[  the  {^ommet,  and  a  chalk  line  left  on  the  board 
where  the  cord  tooehed  it,  mnst  pass  OTcr  the  centre  of 
gnvit  J.  If  the  bonrd  be  then  suspended  bj  another  point, 
as  d,  and  another  dialk  line  dehe  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  place  r,  where  the  two  lines  cross  or  cnt  each  other, 
will  indicate  the  centre  of  grsTitj;  and  the  board  when  sap- 
ported  bj  a  cord  attached  there,  will  hang  evenly  balanced. 
The  following  cases  further  illustrate  the  truth,  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  always  seeks  the  lowest  place.  They  seem 
at  first  to  be  exeeptions  to  the  law;  but  when  more  fully 
considered,  are  interesting  proo&  of  it. 

A  wooden  cylinder  or  roller  edc,  placed  on  a  slope 

or  incline  plane  a  b,  will  naturally  descend,  because 

its  centre  of  gravity  is  thereby  approaching  the  earth  ; 

but  if  there  1^  a  heaty  mass  of  lead  e  introduced  at  one 

side,  whidi  must  rise  before  the  roller  can  descend,  the 

rise  of  the  mass  being  contrary  to  gravity,  the  moticm 

will  be  arrested.     Indeed  if  the  rmler  were  placed  on 

the  plane  with  the  lead  in  the  position  <f ,  the  lead  would 

fall  down  to  the  pontion  c,  and  so  would  move  the  roller  towards  6,  ezhibit- 

i  ng  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  body  rolling  uphHl  by  the  action  of  its  weight. 

If  a  billiard-ball  be  placed  upcm  the  small  ends  of  two  billiard  sticks  or  cues 

a  b  and  e  dy  laid  on  a  table  with 
their  points  e  and  a  in  contact,  but 
with  the  larger  ends  b  and  daoht 
apart  that  there  may  be  just  room 
for  the  ball  to  touch  the  table  be- 
tween them,  the  ball  will  roll  along 
between  the  cues,  sinking  gradu- 
ally from  its  high  situation  near 
their  points,  to  its  lower  situation 
near  6.  To  a  careless  observer,  it 
would  then  have  the  appearanoe  of  rolling  npwards,  because  the  cues  on 
which  it  rests  are  thicker  towards  the  end  d  and  b ;  but  it  would  really  be 
descending  in  obedience  to  gravity.  If  a  double  cone,  as  represented  at/, 
were  substituted  for  the  ball,  it  would  similarly  roll  from  ctoe,  and  with  still 
more  of  the  fallacious  appearance  of  rolling  upwards,  because  its  ends  would 
always  bo  resting  on  the  upper  and  rising  surfaces  of  the  cues. 

The  board  or  stick  cd  resting  on  the  edge  of 
the  table  a  b  would  naturally  fall  if  left  to  itself, 
because  more  than  half  of  it  is  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  table;  but  strange  to  say,  an' additional 
weight  e  attached  to  its  projecting  part  as  at  & 
by  the  cord  b  e,  instead  of  pulling  it  down  fast- 
er, shall  fix  or  steady  it  on  the  table,  provided 
the  weight  be  pushed  iowards  a  little  by  a  rod 
d  e  resting  asainst  it  and  against  a  niche  in  the 
stick  at  d.  J t  is  evident  that  the  stick  c  d,  in 
fidliog,  must  turn  round  the  edge  of  the  table  at 
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h;  but  in  so  doing,  after  the  arrangemeBt  aow  sapposed,  ii  miuit  lilt  the 
weight  e  along  the  path  e/— which  rise,  as  the  weight  is  heavier  than  the 
stick  (that  is  to  say,  as  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  connected  objects 
is  near  e,)  gravity  forbidS;  and  therefore  the  stick  and  weight  will  both  remain 
supported  by  the  table.  An  umbrella  or  walking  cane,  hanging  on  the  edge 
of  a  table  by  a  crooked  handle,  is  another  instance  of  the  same  kind.  And 
the  common  toy  of  a  little  man  standing  on  tiptoe  upon  the  top  of  a  pillar, 
and  snpponing  two  leaden  bnllets  by  wires  descending  from  his  hands,  is 
another  combination  of  parts  which  places  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
the  support,  making  the  combination  a  kind  of  pendulum. 

By  attending  to  the  centre  of  gravify  of  the  bodies  around  us  on  earth,  we 
are  enabled  to  explain  why,  from  the  influence,  of  gravity,  some  of  them  are 
stable  or  firmly  fixed,  others  tottering,  others  falling. 

If  we  find  that  a  body,  from  its  form  or  position,  cannot  be  overturned  with« 
out  its  centre  of  gravity  being  lifted, — knowing  now  that  the  general  mass  is 
then  lifted  in  the  same  degree,  we  see  why  a  weak  cause  cannot  effect  the 
change.  The  rise  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  or  body,  in  any  case  of  falling 
over  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  over  the  middle  of  the  sustaining  base,  wiU 
be  proportioned  to  the  breadth  of  the  base  of  the  body,  compart  with  the 
height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  base.  This  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
figures^  of  which  the  two  particolars  of  base  and  iheig?it  are  combined  in  a 
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I  of  proportions.  In  the  figures,  the  dot  c  marks  the  place  of  the  centre  o 
gnvity,  and  the  curved  line  beginning  from  the  dot  marks  the  path  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  when  the  body  is  overturned.  This  curved  line  is  a  por- 
tioa  of  a  cirde  which  has  the  edge  or  extremity  of  the  base  (h,  in  fig.  A.)  as 
a  centre,  because  the  body  in  turning  must  rest  upon  such  extremity  or  cor- 
ner as  the  centre  of  its  motion.  The  farther  inwards,  therefore,  from  this 
extremity  that  the  centre  of  gravity  ia,  as  marked  by  where  a  plumb-line  as 
p,  banging'  from  it,  crosses  the  base,  the  farther,  of  course,  is  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  top  of  the  circle  which  it  has  to  describe  in  moving,  and  the 
steeper  ecmaeqnently  will  be  its  oommeQcing  path ;  and  as  in  the  case  of 
bodies  made  to  roll  up  slopes,  the  steeper  the  ascent,  the  greater  will  be  the 
force  necessary  to  give  motion.— The  line  of  a  plummet  hanging  from  the 
centre  of  gravity  ia  called  the  line  of  directum  of  the  centre^  or  that  in  which 
it  tends  naturally  to  descend  to  the  earth. 

In  fig.  A.  which  has  a  broad  base  and  little  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
we  see  that  the  centre  must  rise  almost  perpendieuhirly  before  it  can  fall  over, 
and  the  resistance  to  overturning  is  therefore  nearly  eqoal  to  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body.    Hence  the  firmness  of  a  pyramid. 

In  figores  B.  0.  and  D.  progressively,  the  commencing  path  of  the  centre 
10  less  steep,  because  the  base  is  narrower,  and  heuoe  the  bodies  are  so  much 
the  less  stable.  B  may  represent  an  ordinary  house,  C  a  tall  narrow  house, 
and  D  a  lofty  ohimney. 
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>  1  -msarj^  vo«iti*7n,  for  the  eentre  of  grmTitj  hdmg  directly 
t*  V-I..S  ^  1  iKR  p  ict,  tlie least  iDclinatioii  places  itoa  adeseend- 
ica  ::»  asdj  moBt  fa.' I 

Fig.  32. 


Za  T.  ^i:-f  T^^i'.a  is  tottering  on  one  side,  and  st&ble  on  the  other.    This 

^:.' ufr  ^jv  :^-f  I<a^  inclinauon  of  a  standing  body  yirtaaDj  narrows,  in 

_,.  ^.-v_  a,  iS  soaXaining  base. 

^  J.  vaoia  ^presents  a  ball  upon  a  level  plane,  the  whole  mass  is  sup- 
^  r-L-i  JO  A  ii^^Ii  point  as  in  E,  yet  the'  body  has  no  tendency  to  move, 
^v:&a&«»  Ji  any  other  possible  position,  the  centre  would  still  be  as  far  from 
UAKf  aqar.tT'i,^  plane.     In  moving,  the  centre  describes  the  straight  level  line 

la  ^I  dike  ball  is  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  rolls  down,  the  centre  of  gravity 
ikn«cr/.Hai:  the  oblique  line  b  a. 

la  L  waich  is  an  oval  body  resting  on  a  level  plane,  when  the  body  is 
^>.«'^  M  either  side,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  rise,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pen- 
^u  vu.     Hence  an  oval  body  on  a  kvel  will  rock  or  vibrate  like  a  pendulum. 

iL  ::» a  true  pendulum  whose  centre  of  gravity  describes  the  curve  here 
5^,«a,  as  explained  in  Section  11,  at  page  60. 

T!kr  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  farther  judged 
4i  by  the  &ct8  which  are  now  to  be  reviewed. 

A  eart  loaded  with  metal  or  stone  may  go  safely  along  a  road  of  which  one 
$£ile  is  higher  than  the  other,  as  here  shown,  but  were  the  same  cart  loaded 
vtch  wool  or  hay  it  would  be  overturned;  because,  although  the  sustaining 
^ttde  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  the  line  of  direction  faUs  much  within  it 
£eon  the  low  centre  of  gravity  of  the  metal  at  c,  but  falls  very  near  the  wheel 
at  P,  or  altogether  on  the  outside,  from  the  high  centre 
of  the  wool  at  a,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  centre  has 
offered  to  it  a  descending  path. 

This  explains  why  lofty  stage  coaches  or  Vans  are  so 
dangeroos,  and  particularly  when  heavy  luggage  is  placed 
on  the  top,  and  why  lofty  gigs  and  curricles  have  led  to 
so  maz^  fatal  accidents.  As  regards  any  of  these,  a 
defect  of  smoothness  or  of  level  in  the  road,  or  even,  in 
a  case  of  quick  driving,  a  slight  lateral  bend,  often  suf- 
fices to  produce  the  catastrophe.  The  safety-coaches  of 
late  times  are  made  with  the  wheels  far  apart  to  give  a 
broad  base,  and  with  the  luggage  receptacles  and  seats 
Ibr  outside  passengers  placed  low  down  before  and  behind  the  body  of  the 
carriage,  instead  of  on  the  top  as  formerly. 

The  feet  of  tripods  are  generally  expanded  below  to  give  a  broad  base. 
The  same  is  true  of  our  common  chairs ;  but  a  thoughtless  child  often  leans 
9k!i  far  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  that  he  causes  the  line  of  the  general  centre 
wif  gnvity  to  fall  beyond  the  base,  and  the  chair  with  its  load  is  ovw turned. 
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The  small  lofty  ohaira  made  to  raiae  children  to  the  parent's  elbow  at  the 
dinner-table,  are  very  dangerous  if  the  feet  are  not  made  to  spread  much. 
Pillar-and-claw  tables,  candle-sticks,  table-lamps,  and  many  other  articles  of 
honaehold  furniture^  have  stability  given  in  the  eame  manner. 

The  least  inclination  of  a  standing  body  virtually  narrows  the  supporting  base. 

This  truth  is  explained  hy  fig,  F.  It  shows  the  necessity  of  building  the 
thin  walls  and  tall  chimneys  of  modem  houses  perfectly  upright.  And  hence 
the  extreme  importance  and  utility  of  that  simple  instrument,  the  plummet 
otpluml4ine,  which,  when  applied  to  a  body,  is  a  visible  indication  of  the 
line  of  its  centre  of  gravity.  The  mason  and  many  other  workmen  cannot 
proceed  a  step  without  their  guiding  plummet 

The  brick  walls  of  ordinary  houses  are  so  thin,  that,  to  have  standing 
strength,  they  require  to  rest  against  one  another;  and  hence  they  occasion- 
ally exhibit  the  kind  of  stability  which  belongs  to  a  child's  house  built  of  cards. 
As  contrasted  with  the  masses  of  masonry  which  remain  to  us  from  antiquity, 
resting  on  a  firm-spreading  basements,  they  are  examples  of  what  is  truly 
ephemeral,  in  comparison  with  that  which  has  partaken  of  the  permanency 
of  nature's  own  works,  covering  regions  with  mighty  ruins.  What  magnifi- 
cent illustrations  of  strength  and  durability  dependent  on  proportions,  are 
those  andent  pyramids  and  temples,  which  still  give  such  interest  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  valleys  and  plains  of  Asia  I 

There  are  many  remarable  structures  on  earth  which  lean  or  incline  a 
little ;  yet  so  long  as  the  line  of  their  centre  of  gravity  remains  within  the 
base,  and  the  parts  of  the  mass  have  tenacity  among  themselves  sufficient  to 
hold  together,  the  structure  will  stand.  The  famous  tower  of  Pisa  was  built 
intentionally  inclining,  to  frighten  and  surprise :  with  a  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet,  it  overhangs  its  base  sixteen  feet,  and  assomes  neasly 
the  air  of  fig.  F.  in  page  88. 

The  tall  monument  near  London  Bridge  inclines  so  much,  that  in  high 
winds  from  a  particular  quarter,  timid  minds  have  doubted  of  its  stability. 

And  many  of  the  most  lofty  and  beautiful  of  our  cathedral  spires  or  towers^ 
as  that  of  Salisbury,  have  lost  something  of  their  perpendicularity. 

An  oval  body  on  a  flat  level  surfiu)e,  as  already  explained  by  fig.  I,  page 
88,  oscillates  somewhat  like  a  pendulum,  because,  when  dbtnrbed  from  ite 
middle  position,  its  centre  of  gravity  has  risen  and  seeks  to  return.  The 
same  is  true  of  any  regular  slice  or  portion  of  a  solid  globe,  which  will  con- 
sequently always  come  to  rest  with  ite  plane  face  turned  directly  upwards. 

The  rocking-horse  of  children  and  the  common  cradle  are  exemplifications 
of  the  same  class. 

Bat  perhaps  the  most  curious  instances  are  those  rooks  called  Loggan  or 
Laggan  stones,  of  which  there  are  several  among  the  picturesque  barriers  of 
the  British  coast.  An  immense  mass  loosened  in  some  convubion  of  nature, 
is  found  with  a  slightly  rounded  base  resting  on  a  flatter  surface  of  rock 
below ;  and  is  so  nearly  balanced,  that  the  force  of  a  man  suffices  to  move 
it.  Some  of  these  have  been  objecte  of  much  superstitious  veneration  to 
their  neighbourhood. 

There  is  an  amusing  Chinese  toy,  made  in  obedience  to  the  same  princi- 
ple. It  has  the  appearance  of  a  little  fat  laughing  man,  sitting  on  the  ground 
with  his  feet  concealed  under  him ;  but  where  the  feet  should  be,  there  is 
only  a  rounded  smooth  surface,  with  heavy  lead  ballast  placed  in  it,  so  low, 
as  always^  when  allowed^  to  raise  the  body  to  the  erect  or  sitting  attitude. 
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A  child  pndiet  the  little  fellow  down  agiin  and  aguoi  and  wonid  peraoade 
him  to  be  stiil,  bat  is  aapriaed  to  see  him  always  up  the  mommit  after,  shak- 
ing abont  and  as  lively  as  ever. 

The  vibratory  motion  of  a  peodnlam,  as  dependent  npon  the  drcvmstanee 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  having  been  moved  from  its  lowest  place  which  it 
again  constantly  seeks,  was  so  fdlly  considered  in  the  last  ehapter,  that  it 
need  not  be  again  dwelt  upon  here ;  bat  we  have  to  enumerate  the  follow- 
ing phenomena  as  being  of  the  same  class. 
— ^The  vibrations  of  a  common  swing. 
— ^The  rocking  of  a  balloon  when  it  first  ascends. 

— The  spontaneous  shutting  of  those  gates  or^oors  of  which  the  upper  hinge 
overhangs  or  projects  beyond  the  lower,  causing  the  gate,  when  in  the  shut 
position,  to  have  its  lock  lower  than  when  in  any  other.  Such  a  gate  always 
retams  of  itself,  from  either  side,  to  tiie  shut  position,  jast  as  a  pendnlum 
returns  to  the  lowest  part  of  its  arc : — the  gate  in  fiict  is  but  a  sloping  pen- 
dnlum. 

Of  the  same  nature  also  is  the  rocking  or  rolling  of  a  ship,  in  particular 
states  of  wind  and  sea.  When  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ship  is  too  low, 
owing  to  all  the  heavy  load  being  placed  near  the  keel,  this  pendulum -mo- 
tioui  in  rough  weather,  becomes  excessive  and  dangerous. 

The  actions  and  postores  of  animals,  and  particularly  of  man,  illustrate  beau- 
tifolly  the  observations  made  above  with  respect  to  the  centre  of  gravity. 

A  body,  we  have  seen,  is  tottering  in  proportion  as  it  has  great  altitude 
jand  narrow  base — ^but  it  is  the  noble  prerogative  of  man  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port his  towering  figure  with  great  firmness,  on  a  very  narrow  base,  and  un- 
der constant  change  of  attitude.  This  &culty  is  acquired  dowly  because  of  the 
difficulty.  A  child  does  well  who  walks  at  tiie  end  of  ten  or  twelve  months ; 
while  the  young  of  quadrupeds,  which  have  a  broad  supporting  base,  are 
able  to  stand  and  even  to  pove  about  almost  immediately  after  birth. 

The  supporting  base  of  a  man  is  the  spsce  occupied  by  and  included  be- 
tween the  feet  The  advantage  of  turning  out  the  toes  is,  that  without  taking 
much  from  the  length  of  the  base,  it  adds  considerably  to  the  breadth. 

If  there  be  much  art  in  walking  on  two  perfect  feet,  there  is  still  more  in 
walking  on  two  slender  wooden  legs,  with  rounded  extremities :  — ;  which, 
however,  we  often  see  done,  by  mutilated  soldiers  and  sailors. 

All  the  ladies  of  the  empire  of  China  have  to  acquire  nearly  the  same 
talent  as  these  victims  of  war ;  for  barbarous  custom  has  crippled  them,  by 
confining  their  feet  for  life,  in  such  shoes  as  fitted  them  in  infancy. 

But  surpassing  in  difficulty  any  of  these  instances  is  the  practice,  which  is 
general  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  sandy  plains  called  the  Landet,  in  the 
south-west  of  France,  of  walking  on  stilts.  The  Landa  aflR>rd  tolerable 
pasture  for  sheep ;  but  during  one  portion  of  the  year  are  half  covered  with 
water,  and  during  the  remainder  are  still  very  unfit  walking  ground,  by 
reason  of  their  deep  loose  sand  and  thick  furse.  The  natives  meet  the  inoon- 
veniences  of  all  seasons  by  doubling  the  length  of  their  natural  legs,  through 
the  addition  to  them  of  the  stilts  mentioned,  which  they  call  des  echaue$. 
Mounted  on  these,  which  are  wooden  poles,  put  on  and  off  as  r^ularly  as 
the  other  parts  of  dress,  they  appear  to  strangers  a  new  and  extraordinary 
xace  oi  long-legged  bmgs,  marching  over  the  loose  sand,  or  through  the  water, 
with  steps  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  and  with  the  speed  of  a  trotting 
horae  >  their  moderate  journeys  being  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  a  day.  Wiiile 
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vatching  their  floeks,  thej  fix  themseWes  in  oonyenient  stations  by  means  of  a 
third  staff  which  sapporta  them  behind^  and  then  with  their  rough  sheep-skin 
cloaks  and  caps,  like  thatched  roofs  over  them,  thej  appear  like  little  watch- 
towers,  or  singular  loftj  tripods,  scattered  over  the  fierce  of  the  country. 

Still  beyond  the  art  of  walking  on  stilts  is  that  which  some  persons  attain 
of  walking  and  dancing  on  a  single  rope  or  wire ;  or  even  of  keeping  the 
centre  of  gravity  above  the  base,  while  standing  on  the  movable  support  of 
a  galloping  horse. — A  rope-dancer  usually  carries  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  to 
balance  him ;  it  is  loaded  at  each  end,  and  when  he  inclines,  he  throws  it  a 
little  towards  the  side  required;  that  the  reaction  may  restore  his  perpen- 
dicularity. 

Much  art  of  the  same  sort  is  shown  in  the  attitudes  and  evolutions  of  the 
skater;  in  the  amusements  of  supporting  a  stick  upright  on  the  end  of  the 
finger;  and  many  other  feats  of  a  like  kind. 

Auiiudes  generally  depend  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body  over  the  base  under  variety  of  circumstances,  as  in  the 
straight  or  upright  part  of  a  man  who  carries  a  load  on  his  head; — the  lean- 
ing forward  of  one  who  carries  it  on  his  back;  the  hanging  backwards  of  one 
who  bears  it  between  his  arms ; — the  leaning  to  one  nde  of  him  who  is 
carrying  a  weight  on  the  other  side ; — ^the  habitual  carriage  of  very  fat 
people,  whose  head  and  shoulders  are  thrown  back,  giving  a  certain  air  of 
sdf-satisfaction, — an  air  which  belongs  also  to  the  expectant  mother,  and 
even  to  the  dropeioal  patient,  although  producing  in  the  latter  so  sad  an  in- 
coDgmity. 

When  a  man  walks  or  runs,  he  inclines  forward,  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
may  overhang  the  base :  and  he  must  then  be  constantly  advancing  his  foot 
to  prevent  his  falling.  He  makes  his  body  incline  just  enough  to  produce 
tlie  velocity  which  he  desires. 

A  man,  in  pulling  horisontally  at  a  load,  is  merely  causing  his  body  to 
overhang  its  base,  so  that  its  tendency  to  M\  may  become  a  force  or  power 
applicable  to  the  work. 

When  a  man  rises  from  a  chair,  he  is  seen  first  to  bend  the  body  forward, 
or  to  draw  the  leet  backward,  so  as  to  bring  the  feet  or  base  under  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  then  he  lifts  the  body  up.  If  he  Hfts  too  soon,  that  is,  be- 
fore the  body  be  sufficiently  advanced,  he  falls  back  again. 

A  man  standing  with  his  heels  close  to  a  perpendicular  wall,  cannot  with- 
out falling,  bend  forward  sufficiently  to  pick  up  any  object  that  lies  before 
him  on  the  ground ;  beeause  the  wall  prevents  him  from  throwing  part  of 
hb  body  backward,  to  counterbalancd  the  head  and  arms  which  must  pro- 
ject forward.  A  person  little  versed  in  such  matters,  might  agree  to  give^ 
ten  guineas  for  permission  to  possess  himself,  if  he  could,  of  a  purse  of  twenty, 
laid  on  the  ground  before  him  :  he  of  course  would  lose  his  stake. 

When  a  man  walks  at  a  moderate  rate,  his  centre  of  gravity  comes  alter- 
nately over  the  right  and  over  the  left  foot.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  body 
advances  in  a  waving  line,  and  why  persons  walking  arm  in  arm  shake  each 
other,  unless  they  make  the  movements  of  their  feet  to  correspond,  as  sol- 
diers do  in  marching. 

Sea  Sickneu  is  a  subject  closely  related  to  the  present.  Man  requiring, 
as  now  explained,  so  strictly  to  maintain  his  perpendicularity,  that  is,  to  keep 
the  centre  of  gravity  always  over  the  supporting  part  of  his  body,  ascertains 
the  required  position  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  comparing  the  perpen- 
dicularity, or  other  known  position  of  things  about  him^  with  his  own  poai* 
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to  aet.  Bat  as  this  force  continues  to  act,  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  second 
portion  of  time  will  be  found  in  O ;  for  the  like  reason,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
portion  of  time,  it  will  be  found  in  P  and  so  on.  The  coarse  then  A  N  0  P, 
is  not  straight  bat  consists  of  the  lines  A  N,  N  0, 0  P,  forming  certain  angles 
with  each  other.  Now  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  that,  bccaase  the 
attractive  force  acts  not  by  intervals  but  constantly  and  unremittedly,  the  real 
path  of  the  body  must  be  a  polygonal  course,  consisting  of  an  infinite  number 
of  sides;  or  more  justly  speaking,  a  continuate  curved  line,  which  passes 
through  the  points  A,  N,  O,  P,  &c.  as  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line. 

Prop,  48. — Should  the  action  of  the  centripetal  force  cease  at  any  instant, 
the  body  would  proceed  straight  forward,  p.  49. 

The  portion  of  the  impulsive  force  by  which  this  is  affected  is  called  the 
centrifugal^  prop.  14, 

Prop.  44. — ^Whilst  the  distance  from  the  centre  remains  unchanged,  as 
when  the  body  moves  in  a  circular  orbit,  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces 
are  equal. 

Law9  of  Central  forces. 

Prop,  45. — When  bodies  revolve  in  equal  circles,' their  centrifugal  forces 
are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  velocities. 

Prop,  46. — When  two  bodies  revolve  with  equal  velocities  at  different 
distances^  the  centrifugal  forces  are  inversely  as  the  distances. 

Consequently  (prop.  45, 46  J  the  centrifugal  forces  are  in  all  cases,  directly 
as  the  squares  of  the  velocities,  and  inversely  as  the  distances. 

Prop.  47. — ^When  two  bodies  revolve  in  equal  times  at  different  distances, 
their  centripetal  forces  are  simply  as  their  distances. 

In  general  the  centripetal  forces  are  as  the  distances  directly  and  as  the 
squares  or  the  times  of  revolution  inversely. 

Prop,  48. — When  the  forces  vary  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances, 
as  in  the  case  of  gravitation^  the  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  are  pro- 
portional to  the  cubes  of  the  distances. 

Thus,  if  the  distance  of  one  body  be  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  another, 
the  cube  of  4  being  64,  which  is  the  square  of  8,  the  times  of  its  revolution 
will  be  8  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  tirst  body. 

Prop,  49. — Where  the  orbit  deviates  more  or  less  from  a  circular  form,  a 
right  line  joining  the  revolving  body  and  its  centre  of  attraction,  always  de- 
scribes equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and  the  velocity  of  the  body  is  therefore 
always  inversely  as  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  tangent; 
and  the  velocity  at  any  point  less  than  three-eighths,  greater  than  that  neces- 
sary to  make  the  body  describe  a  circle. 

Prop,  50. — To  propel  a  body  in  an  elliptical  orbit^  the  force  directed  to  its 
focus  must  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

This  is  proved  by  astronomical  observations,  but  we  have  no  other  proof  of  it. 

The  motion  of  the  planets  round  the  sun  in  the  solar  system  is  governed 
by  the  laws  of  central  forces,  the  centripetal  force  in  this  case  being  that  of 
gravity. 

On  the  joint  effect  of  active  and  inactive  forc^. 

A.  When  thetf  have  opposite  directions. 

Prop,  51. — The  effect  of  passive  forces  is  to  restrain  and  modify  the  action 
of  other  forces  so  as  to  confine  the  motion  of  a  body  to  a  particular  course  or 
path,  and  the  direction  of  the  passive  force  affecting  a  body  at  any  moment 
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18  tbe  line  perpendicular  to  that  part  of  this  path  at  which  the  body  is  found 
at  this  moment.  If  the  direction  of  the  active  force  be  also  perpendicular  to 
this  path,  the  body  must  evidently  remain  at  rest,  since  no  part  of  this  force 
can  be  resolved  into  the  direction  of  the  path  in  which  alone  the  body  can 


move. 


B.   When  they  have  different  directions. 

General  ruk. 

P^p,  52. — ^Resolve  the  active  force  into  two,  one  perpendicular,  and  th 
other  a  tangent  to  the  path  of  the  body,  the  effect  of  the  former  force  will  be 
entirely  destroyed  (j>rop.  bl,)  and  the  body  will  advance  by  the  latter  alone* 

*  On  the  motion  of  a  body  impelled  ohliguety  against  a  plane. 
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Prop.  53. — ^Let  M  N  represent  the  plane, 
and  A  B  the  direction  and  velocity  from  the 
impulsive  force,  resolve  A  B  into  the  forces 
A  G  perpendicular  to  the  plane  and  C  B  in  its 
direction,  then  by  the  general  rule  {prop,  52) 
the  body  will  move  along  the  plane  with  a  ve- 
locity of  which  G  B 18  the  measure. 

**  On  the  motion  of  a  body  impelled  obliquely  against  a  curved  surface. 

Prop.  54. — Let  M  N  represent  the  curve  and 
A  B  the  direction  and  velocity  from  the  impul- 
sive force.  Resolve  A  B  into  two  forces,  G  B 
perpendicular  to  the  curve  at  B,  and  B  D  (equal 
to  A  G)  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  same  point. 
Then  B  D  will  represent  the  velocity  at  the  point 
B. 

Prop,  55. — ^If  the  curve  be  interrupted  at  any 
point,  or  change  the  direction  of  its  concavity,  the  body  will  advance  with  its 
last  velocity  in  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point 

%i^i^  Qi^  f\^  descent  of  a  body  along  an  inclined  plane. 

Prop.  56. — Let  M.  N  represent  an  in- 
clined plane  and  A  B  (perpendicular  to  the 
horizontal  base  H  N)  the  force  of  gravity 
as  measared  by  the  distance  which  itwould 
cause  a  body  to  descend  in  the  first  second 
of  time.  Resolve  A  B  into  two,  A  G,  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane,  and  G  B  in  its  di- 
rection, then  the  body  will  be  urged  down 
the  plane  by  the  constant  force  measured 
byCB. 

Laws  of  the  descent  of  bodies  down  inclined  planes. 

Prop,  bl. — 1st.  The  motion  of  a  body  drawn  down  an  inclined  plane  is 
uniformly  accelerated. 
Prop.  58.— 2d.  The  velocity  acquired  is  proportional  to  the  perpendicular 
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dement,  so  thai  a  body  fidling  from  M  to  H  has  the  Bame  Telooity  at  H  aa 
one  descending  the  whole  length  of  the  plane  at  N. 

Prop,  59. -^d.  The  times  of  descent  down  planes  of  the  samo  heights  are 
as  their  lengths. 

Prop,  60. — 1th.  The  times  of  descent  down  all  planes  which  are  eordi 
drawn  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  same  circle,  are  equal. 

Thus,  if  the  balls  A,  B,  C,  be  placed  at  different 
Fig.  25.  points  of  the  circle  and  suffered  to  descend  at  the 

same  instant  aloug  as  many  planes  which  meet  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  cirolei  they  will  arrive  there  at  the 
same  time. 

Or  it  may  be  enunciated  in  the  following  terms : 
the  times  of  descent  down  all  the  cords  drawn  from 
the  same  point  or  ciroumferenoe  of  a  circle  will  be 
the  same. 

This  will  be  made  evident  by  supposing  the  above 
figure  inverted,  D  being  made  the  upper  point  and  the 
balls  allowed  to  fall  from  that  point  to  A,B;  and  C."*" 

****  On  ike  detcent  of  a  hody  dawn  a  veHicaJ  curved  line. 

Prop.  61. — ^The  times  of  descent  down  the  cords  of  different  circles  are 
to  each  other  as  the  square  roots  of  their  diameters. 

Prop.  62. — ^If  a  body  fall  from  a  state  of  rest  down  a  curve,  the  velocity 
acquired  is  equal  to  that  which  it  would  have  by  falling  through  the  same 
perpendicular  height. 

For  if  the  curve  be  considered  as  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  oonti- 
guous  planes,  it  is  evident  that  the  angle  of  inclination  of  any  two  of  these 
adjacent  planes  is  infinitely  small,  or  nothing,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
velocity  lost  by  a  change  of  direction  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 
Therefore,  as  the  effect  of  gravity  is  not  impeded^  the  truth  of  the  proposi* 
tion  becomes  evident. 

Prop.  63. — If  a  body  be  projected  up  a  curve,  the  perpendicular  height  to 
which  it  will  rise  is  equal  to  that  through  which  it  must  fall  to  acquire  the 
velocity  of  projection.  For  the  body  in  its  ascent  will  be  retardld'in  the 
same  degree  that  it  was  accelerated  in  its  descent. 

Thus  let  B  A  B'  be  a  curve  in  which  the  lowest 
Fig.  26.  point  is  A,  and  the  parts  A  B,  A  B'  are  similar ; 

a  body  in  falling  down  B  A  will  acquire  a  velocity 
that  will  carry  it  to  B',  and  since  the  velocities  in 
all  equal  altitudes  in  the  ascent  and  descent  are 
equal,  the  times  of  ascent  and  descent  are  equal. 

The  foregoing  proposition  is  equally  true  whether 
the  body  actually  move  over  a  solid  surface  or  be 
retained  in  its  path  by  a  string  which  b  in  every  part  perpendicular  to  it. 

0/  ike  simple  Pendulum. 

Prop.  64. — ^The  simple  pendulum  is  conceived  to  be  a  mere  material  point 
suspended  by  an  imponderable  and  inezteasible  thread,  p.  60. 

Prop.  65. — If  the  simple  pendulum  vibrates  through  very  small  arcs, 
these  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  conceived  to  ooincide  with  their  chords, 
and  we  may  derive  from  this  consideration  the  following  theorems : 

1st.  As  the  times  of  descent  of  the  body  down  different  chords  of  the  same 
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vertical  circle  are  equal  (prop,  60.)  the  TibratioDS  of  the  same  pendulum, 
although  performed  through  unequal  arcS|  will  be  very  nearly  equal, 
p.  61. 

2d.  The  times  of  Tibrations  of  different  pendulums  will  be  to  each  other 
as  the  square  roots  of  the  lengths  of  these  pendulums,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  their  lengths  are  proportioned  to  the  squares  of  the  times  of  vibration, 
p.  61. 

The  times  of  descent  down  the  chords  of  different  circles  are  the  same  as 
would  be  occupied  in  descending  verticallj  through  their  diameters,  and  are 
consequently  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  Qiese  diameters. 

0/  the  impact  of  bodies. 

Prop.  66. — ^When  a  body  in  motion  strikes  directly  another  body,  it  always 
communicates  motion  to  the  seoond  body,  and  loses  part  of  its  own,  and  from 
the  third  law  of  motion  it  is  evident  that  the  momentum  gained  by  the  sec- 
ond body  is  exactly  equal  to  that  lost  by  the  first  « 

Prop.  67. — When  one  non-elastic  body  strikes  against  another,  the  two 
bodies  will  move  on  together  since  there  is  no  force  to  separate  them ;  and  as 
one  of  the  bodies  gains  all  the  momentum  which  the  other  loses,  the  momen- 
tum after  impaet  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  momentum  before^impaot. 

Prop.  68. — ^When  an  elastic  body  strikes  against  another,  the  second  is 
impelled  forward  with  double  the  momentum  which  it  would  have  received 
under  the  same  drcumstanoes  if  non-elastio. 

For  at  the  moment  of  impact  the  form  of  the  body  stmck  is  changed  by  a 
foree  equivalent  to  the  momentum  which  it  receives  from  the  striking  body, 
and  if  this  body  be  perfectly  elastie,  its  form  will  be  restored  to  it  by  a  force 
exactly  equal  to  that  by  which  it  was  changed,  and  this  force  ^which  we 
have  just  seen  to  be  equal  to  the  original  impulse,)  will  be  exerted  m  driving 
the  body  forward.  The  body  thus  receives,  besides  its  original  impulse,  the 
equal  force  of  the  re-bound. 

Prop.  69. — ^The  striking  body  when  elastie,  is  also  acted  upon  by  the  re- 
bound, and  loses  twice  as  much  momentum  as  it  would  have  lost  if  non- 
elastic. 

In  this  ease,  as  in  the  former,  the  sum  of  the  momenta  is  the  same  after 
impact  as  before  it;  but  the  bodies  after  impact  do  not  move  on  together. 

Prop.  70. — If  an  elastic  body  strike  against  a  firm  plane,  the  angle  of  re- 
flection will  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  p.  66. 
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APPENDIX 

TO  PART  I.— SECTION  11. 

BT  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 


The  attentive  perusal  of  the  preceding  section  will  prepare  the  reader  to 
understand  the  following  propositions. 

Definitions. 

Prop.  1. — When  a  body  is  suooessiTely  changing  its  place  it  is  said  to  be 
in  motion^  p.  42. 

The  idea  of  motion  involves  those  of  tpace,  iimey  velocity^  direction^  the 
quantity  of  matter  and  momentum. 

Prop,  2. — The  $pace  described  is  the  distance  passed  over  by  a  body 
during  its  motion ;  and  is  measured  by  the  number  of  units  of  lengthy  as  a 
foot,  a  yardy  a  mile,  &o.  contained  in  this  distance. 

Prop,  3. — The  time  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  units  of  time  adopted 
as  its  measure,  as  a  second;  a  minute,  &c.,  which  have  elapsed  during  the 
motion  of  a  body. 

Prop,  4. — ^The  velocifjf  of  a  body  is  the  rate  at  which  it  moves,  or  the 
number  of  these  assumed  units  of  space  that  it  passes  over  during  the  as- 
sumed unit  of  time. 

All  the  above  measures  may  be  represented  graphically  by  lines  that  are 
proportioned  to  them,  p.  65. 

Prop,  6. — The  direction  of  a  body  may  be  straight  or  curved;  when 
straight  or  rectilinear,  it  is  the  angle  which  its  path  makes  with  any  straight 
line  in  the  same  plane,  adopted  as  an  axis;  when  the  path  of  a  body  is  a 
curve,  its  direction  at  any  point  is  the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  curve 
at  the  point  makes  with  the  fixed  axis. 

Prop,  6. — ^The  momentum  of  a  body  is  its  quantity  of  motion,  both  the 
mass  and  velocity  being  taken  into  consideration,  and  its  proper  measure  ia 
the  product  of  the  mass  into  the  velocity,  pp.  53,  54. 

Prop.  7. — A  body  is  said  to. have  a  uniform  motion  when  its  velocity 
remains  constant,  that  is,  when  it  describes  equal  spaces  in  equal  successive 
intervals  of  time,  p.  47. 

Prop,  8. — Every  motion  that  is  not  uniform  is  said  to  be  varied^  and  is 
called  accelerated  or  retarded  as  the  velocity  increases  or  decreases. 

Prop,  9. — When  the  velocity  constantly  increases  or  decreases  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  time  that  the  body  has  been  moved,  the  motion  is  said  to 
be  uniformly  accelerated  or  retarded^  pp.  43,  58,  59,  60. 

Prop,  10. — Whatever  is  capable  of  producing  or  destroying  the  motioa 
of  a  body  is  called  ybrce. 
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Prop.  11. — A  force  that  produces  its  effect  instantftneoasly,  and  then 
«flea  to  act^  is  called  an  imptUsive  force. 

Prop.  12. — A  force  that  acts  oontiDually  and  equally  is  tenned  a  comtant 
/bree. 

Prop,  13. — When  the  constant  force  acts  in  lines  directed  towards  a 
single  point  or  centre,  it  is  called  centrtpekU,  and  the  path  of  the  body  its 
orifitf  p.  59. 

Prop,  14. — That  part  of  the  impulsive  force  which  tends  to  make  a  body 
move  directly  from  the  centre,  is  termed  the  centri/ugcU  force,  p.  49. 

/Vop.  15. — ^A  force  that  is  capable  of  destroying  motion  without  being 
able,  under  any  circumstances,  to  produce  motion,  is  termed  & pasHve  force. 

Prop.  16.— *The  state  of  rest  produced  by  the  action  of  opposite  forces  is 
termed  equilibrium. 

I^p,  17. — When  a  body  is  struck,  its  particles  yield  to  the  impulse,  and 
the  form  of  the  body  is  changed.  When  the  body  possesses  the  inherent 
power,  when  thus  changed,  of  restoring  its  form,  it  is  said  to  be  eloitic ; 
when  it  has  not  this  power,  it  is  called  non-elastic,  p.  37. 

Prop.  18. — A  body  oscillating  below  a  point  to  which  it  is  in  any  way 
attached^  is  termed  a  pendulumj  p.  60. 

Law9  of  Motion. 

Prop.  19. — 1st.  If  a  body  be  at  rest  it  will  continue  at  rest,  and  if  in 
motion,  it  will  continue  to  advance  uniformly  in  a  right  line,  unless  com- 
pelled to  change  its  state  by  some  external  force,  pp.  47,  49. 

Prop.  20. — ^2d.  The  motion  of  a  body  is  in  the  direction  of  the  force  that 
produces  it,  and  is  proportional  to  that  force,  pp.  63,  55. 

Prop.  21. — 3d.  Action  and  reaction  are  always  equal  and  opposed  to  each 
other;  or  when  a  body  communicates  motion  to  another,  it  loses  of  its  own 
momentum  as  much  as  it  gives  to  the  other  body,  pp.  70^  72. 

Of  ImpuUive  force  and  Rectilinear  motion. 

^  Prop.  22. — The  effect  of  an  impulsive  force  is  to  produce  uniform  reo' 
tUinear  motion,  p.  49. 

For  during  the  moment  of  its  action  on  any  body,  it  must  set  it  in  motion 
with  a  certain  velocity ;  and  by  the  first  law  of  motion,  the  body  must  con- 
tinue to  advance  in  a  straight  line  with  that  velocity. 

Prop.  23. — In  rectilinear  motion  the  9pace  is  as  the  velocity  multiplied 
into  the  time. 

For  if  a  body  move  with  the  velocity  of  three  feet  per  second,  it  is  evi- 
dent,  that  it  will  move  over  6  feet  in  two  seconds,  i.  e.  x32 ;  and  9  feet  in  3 
seconds,  i.  e.  x33,  and  12  feet  in  4  seconds,  &o.  &c. 

Prop.  24. — ^The  time  is  as  the  spaoe  divided  by  the  velocity. 

For  if  a  body  passes  over  12  feet  for  instance,  when  its  velocity  is  8  feet 
per  second,  it  b  evident,  that  in  order  to  find  the  number  of  seconds,  which 
the  body  has  employed  in  passing  over  12  feet  of  spaoe,  we  need  only 
divide  12  by  3,  (i.  e.,  the  space  by  the  velocity)  and  the  quotient  4^  js  the 
time  sought. 

Prop.  25. — ^The  velocity  is  as  the  space  divided  by  the  time. 

For  if  a  body  move  over  12  feet  in  4  seconds,  its  velocity  is  evidently  8 
feet  per  second  or  12 -s-  3. 

The  velocities  of  two  bodies  may  be  compared,  in  the  same  manner :  the 
velodties  of  two  bodies  A  and  B^  for  instance,  of  wliich  A  moves  over  54 
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feet  in  9  seoonds,  aud  B,  9G  feet  in  6  seconds ;  their  Yelocities  will  be  as 
6(54    9)  to  16  (96-f6.*) 

Of  a  constant  force  and  uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

Prop.  26. — ^The  effect  of  a  constant  force  acting  upon  a  body,  is  to  pro- 
duce in  it  a  uniformly  accelerated  motion;  p.  58. 

For  since  the  effect  of  force  is  to  produce  velocity^  a  constant  force  must, 
in  successive  instants  of  time,  afford  continual  ana  equal  additions  to  the 
velocity  of  the  body  it  has  set  in  motion ;  that  is,  the  velocity  will  increase 
in  the  direct  ratio  that  the  body  has  been  moving^  which  is  the  definition  of 
uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

Prop.  27. — In  uniformly  accelerated  motion  the  space  described  is  as  the 
square  of  the  time,  pp.  58;  59. 

Thus  it  is  found  by  experiment,  that  if  a  body  move  with  a  gradually  and 
constantly  increasing  velocity  that  would  carry  it  through  a  mile  in  one 
minute,  that  at  the  end  of  this  time>  it  has  acquired  such  a  velocity  as  would 
carry  it  through  two  miles  the  next  minute,  if  the  force  that  communicated 
its  motion  ceased  to  act  at  the  end  of  the  first  minute ;  but  if  the  force  con- 
tinues to  act,  it  acquires  a  velocity  that  would  carry  it  over  an  additional  mile, 
80  that  it  will  pass  over  three  miles  the  second  minute,  or  four  miles  in  two 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  the  second  minute  it  has  acquired  a  velocity  that 
will  carry  it  over  double  the  space  in  the  third  minute,  that  it  moved  over 
in  the  firat  two  minutes,  or  a  velocity  of  8  miles  in  2  minutes,  or  4  miles  a 
minute.  But  the  force  still  continuing  to  act,  it  will  move  a  mile  farther  or 
five  miles  in  the  third  minute,  jlence,  if  a  body  acted  upon  by  a  continued 
force  move  a  mile  the  first  minute,  it  would  move  8  miles  the  second,  5  the 
8d,  7  the  4th,  9  the  5th,  &o. 

Thus  the  spaces  described  in  successive  equal  parts  of  timci  by  uniformly 
accelerated  motion,  are  always  as  the  odd  numoers  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  &c.,  and 
consequently  the  whole  spaces  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times  or  of  the  last- 
acquired  velocities.  For  the  continued  addition  of  the  odd  numbers  yields 
the  squares  of  all  numbers  from  unity  upwards.  Thus  1  is  the  first  odd 
number  and  the  square  of  1  is  1 ;  8  is  the  second  odd  number,  and  this  added* 
to  one  makes  4,  the  square  of  2 ; — 5  is  the  third  odd  number  and  this  added 
to  4  makes  9,  the  square  of  three ;  and  so  on  for  ever.  Since,  therefore, 
the  times  and  velocities  proceed  evenly  and  constantly  as  1,  2, 3, 4,  &c.,  but 
the  spaces  described  in  equal  times  are  as  1,  8,  5,  7,  &c.,  it  is  evident  that 
the  space  described. 

In  1  minute  will  be  -  -  Isssquare  of  1 

In2      «  «  .  .  1+8=4=       "       2 

In3      «  «  .  -      1+8+5=9=       "       3 

In  4      «  *•  .  1+3+5+7=16=       "       4 

*  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  aeqnainted  with  algebra,  we  subjoin  the  following 
•quation,  which  expresses  all  the  ciroumstences  of  uniform  motion. 
Let  i  ss  the  time  of  motion, 

«  Bs  the  space  described  in  the  time  tj 
V  =  the  Telocity : 

Then,  « :=  v^  from  which  we  obt^ 

9 

t 

and  t  s=  — 

V 
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Fig,  18. 


Of  Gravity, 

Prop.  28. — The  force  which  causes  bodies  to  fall  to  the  earth  is  of  the 
kind  named  constant,  and  is  called  grayity^  p.  58. 

Prep,  29. — the  direction  of  gravity  is  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  earth's 
sorfaoe. 

Prop.  30^ — ^The  force  of  gravity  is  directly  proportional  to  the  mass  of  the 
body. 

For  however  small  the  parts  into  which  we  divide  abody,  we  find  them  aU 
affected  by  gravity,  since  this  force  must  act  upon  all  the  particles  of  a  body. 

Henoe,  in  an  unresisting  medium,  all  bodies  setting  out  from  a  state  of 
rest,  fall  through  the  same  space  m  the  same  time,  because  the  force  of 
gravity  acting  upon  them  increases  in  proportion  to  the  mass  to  be  moved. 

Prop,  31. — The  force  of  gravity  decreases,  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  attracting  body  increases. 

This  is  proved  by  astronomical  observations. 

Motion  produced  hy  joint  forces. 

Prop,  32.*— When  a  body  is  acted  upon  at  the  same  moment  by  a  plurality 
of  forces,  each  of  these  forces  produces  its  full  effect ;  and  the  place  of  the 
body  at  the  end  of  any  given  time  is  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  if  the 
forces  had  acted  in  succession  each  during  that  time,  pp.  55, 56,  57. 

Thus  let  A  B  represent  the  direction  of  a 
fore  2  that  would  move  a  body,  A  the  distance 
from  A  to  B  in  a  certain  interval  of  tin\e,  (a 
second  for  example,)  and  A  C,  the  direction  of 
a  force  that  would  propel  the  same  body  from 
A  to  C  in  the  same  interval  of  time.  Suppose 
the  first  force  acted  alone,  it  would  move  the 
body  from  A  to  B  in  one  second ;  if  the  force  A  C  then  acted  at  B,  by  drawing 
B  R  equal  and  parallel  to  A  C,  B  R  will  represent  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  the  force  A  C,  and  B  the  position  in  which  the  body  would  be  in  at  the 
end  of  the  second  interval  of  time.  Unite  A  and  B  and  the  line  A  B  will 
represent  the  course  of  the  body  A  if  acted  upon  at  the  same  moment  by 
the  two  forces  A  B  and  A  C,  and  R  the  position  of  the  body  at  the  end  of 
the  first  interval  of  time. 

In  the  same  manner  the  action  of  any  num- 
ber of  forces  may  be  represented.  Thus  let 
A  B,  A  C,  A  D,  A  E,  represent  the  separate 
effects  of  four  different  forces  acting  in  the 
same  plane,  capable  of  moving  a  body  the 
distances  A  B,  A  C,  A  D,  A  E,  in  a  given 
interval  of  time.  Draw  B  c,  c  d,  d  B,  equal 
and  parallel  to  A  C,  A  D,  A  E,  respectively, 
and  join  A  R,  A  B,  c  d  R,  will  represent  the 
path  of  the  body  if  these  forces  had  acted 
socoessively  each  during  one  interval  of  time, 
and  A  R  the  path  of  the  body  if  they  all  act  .  *  . 

together,  and  R  the  position  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  first  interval  of  time. 
Prop,  33. — The  line  A  R  in  the  figures  given  to  illustrate  the  preceding 
proposition  represents  the  direction  and  measure  of  a  single  force  equivalent 
to  all  the  othere  in  each  figure ;  and  hence  the  process  by  which  it  is  deter- 
mined is  called  the  compo$%tion  offorcei,  pp.  55,  56,  57. 


Fig.  19. 


i 
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Prep,  34. — Any  force  may  be  decompoaed  into  any  nnmber  of  other  forces, 
that  shall  be  equivalent  to  it,  by  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  operation.  This 
process  is  called  the  Reaolution  o//orceB,  p.  57. 

Thus  the  force  A  R  fig.  18,  may  be  separated  into  two  forces  A  B,  A  C. 
and  the  force  A  R,  fig.  19,  into  four  forces,  A  B,  A  C,  A  D,  and  A  E. 

Prop.  35. — ^When  the  forces  act  in  the  same  right  line,  we  have  only,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  spaces  described  by  their  combined  action,  to  add  or 
subtract  the  spaces  which  would  be  described  by  their  separate  action,  ac- 
cording as  these  forces  act,  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions. 

Equilibrium. 

Prop.  86.*»A  body  acted  upon  by  a  plurality  of  forces,  in  opposite  diree^ 
lions,  will  remain  at  rest,  or  in  equilibria]  when  these  forces  were  supposed 
to  act  in  succession  each  during  the  same  interval  of  time,  the  body  would 
arrive  at  its  point  of  departure. 

The  simplest  and  most  evident  case  of  equilibrium  is  that  in  which  a 
body  is  acted  upon  by  two  equal  and  opposite  forces. 

On  the  Joint  action  of  an  impuUive  and  a  constant  force. 
A.     When  these  forces  act  in  the  same  right  line. 

Prop.  37.— When  the  forces  act  in  the  same  direction,  the  place  of  the 
body  at  the  end  of  any  given  time,  may  be  determined,  as  in  the  problem 
of  the  composition  of  forces,  by  supposing,  first,  that  the  impulsive  force  acts 
during  that  time,  and  then  that  the  action  of  the  constant  force  commences 
and  acts  alone  during  the  same  time :  the  spaces  added  altogether  will  give 
the  space  passed  over  by  the  joint  action  of  these  forces  during  the  assumed 
time. 

Prop.  38.— -When  the  forces  act  in  opposite  directions,  the  place  of  the 
body  may  be  ascertained  by  a  similar  process ;  in  this  case,  however,  the 
spaces  are  to  be  subtracted  one  from  the  other,  pp.  58, 59. 

When  a  constant  force  is  aeting  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  a,  moving 
body  set  in  motion  by  an  impulsive  force,  the  retardation  that  the  former 
produces  may  be  determined  by  comparing  the  motion  with  that  of  a  body 
moved  by  the  same  force. 

The  degrees  by  which  an  ascending  body  loses  its  motion,  are  the  same 
as  those  Dy  which  it  is  again  accelerated  at  the  same  points,  when  it  has 
acquired  its  greatest  height  aqd  again  descends,  for  the  velocities  at  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  ascent  and  descent  are  equal.  Thus  we  may  calculate 
to  what  height  a  body  will  rise  when  projected  upwards  by  an  impulsive 
force,  gunpowder,  for  instance,  and  retarded  by  the  force  of  gravity.  Since 
the  force  of  gravitation  produces  or  destroys  a  velocity  of  82  feet  in  every 
second,  a  velocity  of  320  feet  will  be  destroyed  in  10  seconds ;  and  accord- 
ing to  what  has  been  premised,  a  body  will  fall  in  10  seconds  through  a  hun- 
dred times  16  feet  or  1600  feet,  which  is  therefore  the  height  to  which  a 
velocity  of  320  feet  in  a  second  will  carry  a  ball  projected,  without  resistance 
from  other  cause  than  gravity,  in  a  vertical  direction,  p.  60. 

B.   When  these  forces  act  in  different  directions. 
^  When  the  successive  directions  of  the  constant  forces  are  parallel. 
Prop,  39. — ^If  the  constant  force  be  that  of  gravity^  the  successive  direc- 
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tkms  of  wbich  are  assumed  to' be  parallel^  the  investigation  of  the  effects 
prodnoed^  constitntes  the  doctrine  of  projectiles;  a  projectile  being  a  bsdy 
thrown  in  any  direction  by  an  impulsive  force  and  at  the  same  time  acted 
upon  by  the  force  of  gravity,  pp.  69,  60. 

Prop.  40.— The  place  of  a  projectile  at  the  end  of  any  given  time  may 
be  determined,  as  in  the  problem  of  the  composition  of  forces,  by  snpposing 
first  that  the  impulsive  force  alone  has  acted  during  that  time,  and  then  that 
the  action  of  gravity  commences;  and  acts  alone  during  the  same  time. 

Thus  let  A  H  represent  a  hori- 
xontal  plane,  and  A  B,  the  initial  Fig.  20, 

direction  and  velocity  of  a  body 
projected  from  the  point  A  in 
the  same  plane.  If  the  impul- 
sive force  alone  acted  on  the 
body  it  would  describe  the  path 
ABB'  B"  B'"  &c.  with  uniform 
velocity.  But  as  the  force  of 
gravity  acts  from  the  moment  of 
projection,  the  body  will  be 
drawn  downwards  from  the  line 
A  B'"  so  as  to  be  found  after  the 
successive  intervals  of  time,  at 
the  points  g  g'  g",  &c.,  and  as 
the  force  of  gravity  produces  a 
velocity  wbich  increases  as  the 
squares  of  the  distences,  if  the  distances  A  B,  B  B',  B'  B",  B"  B'"  be 
equal,  B  g,  B'  g',  B"  g'',  B'"  g'",  &c.,  will  be  as  the  squares  of  these  dis- 
tances, and  the  path  of  the  projectile  through  the  points  g  g'  g"  g"'  will 
be  a  curve,  and  this  curve  mathematicians  have  called  a  parabola. 

**  When  the  successive  directions  of  the  constant  force,  tend  to  a  common 

centre 

PropAl. — This  case  constitutes  the  doctrine  of  central  forces,  see  prop. 
13,  p.  75. 

Prop.  42. — The  place  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  any  given  time  may  be 
determined  here  also  by  the  problem  of  the  resoluticm  of  forces. 

Thus,  suppose  A  represent  a  body  impelled 
towards  H  with  such  a  force,  as  by  itself,  would 
enable  it  to  run  over  the  equal  spaces  A  B,  B  F, 
F  6,  &c.,  in  equal  portions  of  time  :  suppose  like- 
wise that  it  is  acted  upon  the  same  time  by  con« 
stant  force  which  would  enable  it  to  pass  over  the 
unequal  spaces  A  I,  I  K,  K  L,  &c.  in  the  same 
equal  portions  of  time.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
joint  action  of  both  these  forces  would  compel  the 
body  A  to  pass  over  the  curvilinear  path  A  N  0 
P,  &c.  Through  B  draw  the  line  B  0,  (vis.  in 
the  centre  of  attraction;)  through  I  draw  I N  paraU 
lei  to  A  B  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  portion  of 
time  the  body  will  be  found  at  N,  whence  it  would 
proceed  in  the  straight  direction  NR,  (by  the  first 
law  of  motion)  if  the  constant  force  then  ceased 
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to  aet.  Bat  as  this  force  oontinues  to  act,  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  second 
portion  of  time  will  be  found  in  0 ;  for  the  like  reason,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
portion  of  time,  it  will  be  found  in  P  and  so  on.  The  course  then  A  N  O  P, 
is  not  straight  bat  consists  of  the  lines  A  N,  N  0|  0  P,  forming  certain  angles 
with  each  other.  Now  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  that,  because  the 
attractive  force  acts  not  by  intervals  but  constantly  and  unremittedly,  the  real 
path  of  the  body  must  be  a  polygonal  course,  consisting  of  an  infinite  number 
of  sides;  or  more  justly  speaking,  a  continuate  curved  line,  which  passes 
through  the  points  A,  N,  O,  P,  &c.  as  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line. 

Prop.  43. — Should  the  action  of  the  centripetal  force  cease  at  any  instant, 
the  body  would  proceed  straight  forward,  p.  49. 

The  portion  of  the  impulsive  foree  by  which  this  is  affected  is  called  the 
centrifugal^  prop.  14, 

Fr<yp.  44. — ^Whilst  the  distance  from  the  centre  remains  unchanged,  as 
when  the  body  moves  in  a  circular  orbits  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces 
are  equal. 

Lawz  of  Central  forces. 

Prop.  46. — When  bodies  revolve  in  equal  circles,' their  centrifugal  forces 
are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  velocities. 

Prop.  46. — ^When  two  bodies  revolve  with  equal  velocities  at  different 
distances,  the  centrifugal  forces  are  inversely  as  the  distances. 

Consequently  (prop.  45, 46,)  the  centrifugal  forces  are  in  all  caseS|  directly 
as  the  squares  of  the  velocities,  and  inversely  as  the  distances. 

Prop.  47. — ^When  two  bodies  revolve  in  equal  times  at  different  distances, 
their  centripetal  forces  are  simply  as  their  distances. 

In  general  the  centripetal  forces  are  as  the  distances  directly  and  as  the 
squares  or  the  times  of  revolution  inversely. 

Prop.  48. — When  the  forces  vary  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances, 
as  in  the  case  of  gravitation,  the  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  are  pro- 
portional to  the  cubes  of  the  distances. 

Thus,  if  the  distance  of  one  body  be  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  another, 
the  cube  of  4  being  64,  which  is  the  square  of  8,  the  times  of  its  revolution 
will  be  8  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  first  body. 

Prop.  49. — Where  the  orbit  deviates  more  or  less  from  a  circular  form,  a 
right  line  joining  the  revolving  body  and  its  centre  of  attraction,  always  de- 
scribes equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and  the  velocity  of  the  body  is  therefore 
always  inversely  as  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  tangent; 
and  the  velocity  at  any  point  less  than  three-eighths,  greater  than  that  neces- 
sary to  make  the  body  describe  a  circle. 

Prop.  50. — To  propel  a  body  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  the  force  directed  to  its 
focus  must  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

This  is  proved  by  astronomical  observations,  but  we  have  no  other  proof  of  it. 

The  motion  of  the  planets  round  the  sun  in  the  solar  system  is  governed 
by  the  laws  of  central  forces,  the  centripetal  force  in  this  case  being  that  of 
gravity. 

On  the  joint  effect  of  active  and  inactive  for c^. 

A.  When  they  have  opposite  directions. 

Prop.  51. — The  effect  of  passive  forces  is  to  restrain  and  modify  the  action 
of  other  forces  so  as  to  confine  the  motion  of  a  body  to  a  particular  course  or 
path,  and  the  direction  of  the  passive  force  a£Beoting  a  body  at  any  moment 
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is  tlie  line  perpendicular  to  that  part  of  this  path  at  which  the  body  is  found 
at  this  moment.  If  the  direction  of  the  active  force  be  also  perpendicular  to 
this  pathy  the  body  mast  evidently  remain  at  rest^  since  no  part  of  this  force 
can  be  resolved  into  the  direction  of  the  path  in  which  alone  the  body  can 
move. 

B.   When  they  have  different  directions. 

General  rule. 

Prop.  52. — Resolve  the  active  force  into  two,  one  perpendicular,  and  th 
other  a  tangent  to  the  path  of  the  body,  the  effect  of  the  former  force  will  bo 
entirely  destroyed  (jprop,  51,)  and  the  body  will  advance  by  the  latter  alone- 

*  On  the  motion  of  a  body  impelled  obliquely  against  a  plane. 

Prop.  53. — ^Let  M  N  represent  the  plane, 
and  A  B  the  direction  and  velocity  from  the 
impnlaive  force,  resolve  A  B  into  the  forces 
A  G  perpendicular  to  the  plane  and  C  B  in  its 
direction,  then  by  the  general  rule  (prop.  52) 
the  body  will  move  along  the  plane  with  a  ve- 
locity of  which  G  B 18  the  measure. 

**  On  the  motion  of  a  body  impelled  obliquely  against  a  curved  surface. 

Prop.  54. — ^Lct  M  N  represent  the  curve  and  Fig.  28. 

A  B  the  direction  and  velocity  from  the  impul-     -^  j^ C 

sive  force.  Resolve  A  B  into  two  forces,  G  B 
perpendicular  to  the  curve  at  B,  and  B  D  (equal 
to  A  G)  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  same  point. 
Then  B  D  will  represent  the  velocity  at  the  point 
B. 

Prop.  55. — ^If  the  curve  be  interrupted  at  any 
point,  or  change  the  direction  of  its  concavity,  the  body  will  advance  with  its 
last  velocity  in  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point. 

***  On  the  descent  of  a  body  along  an  inclined  plane. 

Prop.  66. — Let  M.  N  represent  an  in- 
clined plane  and  A  B  (perpendicular  to  the 
horizontal  base  H  N)  the  force  of  gravity 
as  measured  by  the  distance  which  it'would 
cause  a  body  to  descend  in  the  first  second 
of  time.  Resolve  A  B  into  two,  A  G,  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane,  and  G  B  in  its  di- 
rection, then  the  body  will  be  urged  down 
the  plane  by  the  constant  force  measured 
byCB. 

Laws  of  the  descent  of  bodies  down  inclined  planes. 

Prep.  57. — Ist.  The  motion  of  a  body  drawn  down  an  inclined  plane  is 
uniformly  accelerated. 
Prop.  58.*-2d.  The  velocity  acquired  is  proportional  to  the  perpendicular 
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deeoent,  so  that  a  body  fidling  froni  M  to  H  hts  the  eame  Telodty  at  H  as 
one  descending  the  whole  length  of  the  plane  at  N. 

Prop.  59. -^d.  The  times  of  descent  down  planes  of  the  same  heights  are 
as  their  lengths. 

Prop.  60. — 1th.  The  times  of  descent  down  all  planes  which  are  cords 
drawn  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  same  circle,  are  equal. 

•      Thus,  if  the  balls  A,  B,  C,  be  placed  at  different 
Fig.  25.  points  of  the  circle  and  suffered  to  descend  at  the 

same  instant  along  as  many  planes  which  meet  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  oirde,  they  will  arrive  there  at  the 
same  time. 

Or  it  may  be  enunciated  in  the  following  terms : 
the  times  of  descent  down  all  the  cords  drawn  from 
the  same  point  or  circumference  of  a  drole  will  be 
the  same. 

This  will  be  made  evident  by  supposing  the  above 
figure  inverted,  D  being  snade  the  upper  point  and  the 
balls  allowed  to  fall  from  that  point  to  A,B,  and  C* 

****  On  the  descent  of  a  body  dovm  a  vertical  curved  line. 

Prop.  61. — ^The  times  of  descent  down  the  cords  of  different  circles  are 
to  each  other  as  the  square  roots  of  their  diameters. 

iVop.  62. — ^If  a  body  fall  from  a  state  of  rest  down  a  curve,  the  velocity 
acquired  is  equal  to  that  which  it  would  have  by  falling  through  the  same 
perpendicular  height. 

For  if  the  curve  be  considered  as  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  conti- 
guous planes,  it  is  evident  that  the  angle  of  inclination  of  any  two  of  these 
adjacent  planes  is  infinitely  small,  or  nothing,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
velocity  lost  by  a  change  of  direction  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 
Therefore,  as  the  effect  of  gravity  b  not  impeded,  the  tmth  of  the  proposi- 
tion becomes  evident. 

Prop»  68. — If  a  body  be  projected  up  a  curve,  the  perpendicular  height  to 
which  it  will  rise  is  equal  to  that  through  which  it  most  fall  to  acquire  the 
velocity  of  projection.  For  the  body  in  its  ascent  will  be  retardld'in  the 
same  degree  that  it  was  accelerated  in  its  descent. 

Thus  let  B  A  B'  be  a  curve  in  which  the  lowest 
Fig.  26.  point  is  A,  and  the  parts  A  B,  A  B'  are  similar ; 

a  body  in  falling  down  B  A  will  acquire  a  velocity 
that  will  carry  it  to  B',  and  since  the  velocities  in 
all  equal  altitudes  in  the  ascent  and  descent  are 
equal,  the  times  of  ascent  and  descent  are  equal. 

The  foregoing  proposition  is  equally  true  whether 
the  body  actually  move  over  a  solid  surface  or  be 
retained  in  its  path  by  a  string  which  is  in  every  part  perpendicular  to  it. 

0/  the  wimple  Pendulum, 

Prop,  64. — ^The  simple  pendulum  is  conceived  to  be  a  mere  material  point 
suspended  by  an  imponderable  and  inexteasible  thread,  p.  60. 

Prop,  65. — If  the  simple  pendulum  vibrates  through  very  small  arcs, 
these  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  conceived  to  coincide  with  their  chords, 
and  we  may  derive  from  this  consideration  the  following  theorems : 

1st.  As  the  times  of  descent  of  the  body  down  different  ohozds  of  the  same 
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rertical  circle  are  equal  (prop.  60.)  the  vibrations  of  the  same  pendulum, 
although  performed  through  unequal  arcS;  will  be  yery  nearly  equal, 
p.  61. 

2d.  The  times  of  Tibrations  of  different  pendulums  will  be  to  each  other 
as  the  square  roots  of  the  lengths  of  these  pendulums,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  their  lengths  are  proportioned  to  the  squares  of  the  times  of  vibration; 
p.  61. 

The  times  of  descent  down  the  chords  of  different  circles  are  the  same  as 
would  be  occupied  in  descending  vertically  through  their  diameters,  and  are 
consequently  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  these  diameters. 

0/  the  impact  of  bodies. 

Prop,  66. — When  a  body  in  motion  strikes  directly  another  body,  it  always 
communicates  motion  to  the  second  body,  and  loses  part  of  its  own,  and  from 
the  third  law  of  motion  it  is  evident  that  the  momentum  gained  by  the  sec- 
ond body  is  exactly  equal  to  that  lost  by  the  first.  • 

Prop.  67. — ^When  one  non-elastic  body  strikes  against  another,  the  two 
bodies  will  move  on  together  since  there  is  no  foroe  to  sepanvte  them ;  and  as 
one  of  the  bodies  gains  all  the  momentum  which  the  other  loses,  the  momen- 
tum after  impaet  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  momentum  before^impaot 

Prop.  68. — ^When  an  elastic  body  strikes  against  another,  the  second  is 
impelled  forward  with  double  the  momentum  which  it  would  have  received 
under  the  same  circumstances  if  non-elastic. 

For  at  the  moment  of  impact  the  form  of  the  body  stmok  is  changed  by  a 
foree  equivalent  to  the  momentum  which  it  receives  from  the  striking  body, 
and  if  this  body  be  perfectly  elastic,  its  form  will  be  restored  to  it  by  a  force 
exactly  equal  to  that  by  which  it  was  changed,  and  this  force  ^whioh  we 
have  just  seen  to  be  equal  to  the  original  impulse,)  will  be  exerted  m  driving 
the  body  forward.  The  body  thus  receives,  besides  its  original  impulse,  the 
equal  force  of  the  re-bound. 

Prop,  69. — ^The  striking  body  when  elastic,  is  also  acted  upon  by  the  re« 
bound,  and  loses  twice  as  much  momentum  as  it  would  have  lost  if  non- 
elastic. 

In  this  ease,  as  in  the  former,  the  sum  of  the  momenta  is  the  same  after 
impact  as  before  it;  but  the  bodies  after  impact  do  not  move  on  together. 

Prop.  70. — If  an  elastic  body  strike  against  a  firm  plane,  the  angle  of  re- 
flection will  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  p.  66. 
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84  MECHANICS. 

PART. 

PHENOMENA  OF  SOLIDS. 

THE  FOUE  FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS  USED  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  PECULIARITIES  OF 
STATE  AND  MOTION  WHICH  DEPEND  ON  THE  SOLID  FORM  OF  BODIES  ',  A 
DEPARTMENT  COMMONLY  OALLED  MECHANICS. 


ANALYSIS  OP  THE  CHAPTER.* 

-J  forccj  tthich  moves  part  of  a  solid  hody^  must  effect  the  whole  or  break 
off  the  part. 

If  the  force  he  directed  towards  a  certain  central  point  in  the  massj  it  toiU 
effect  the  whole  equally^  whether  simply  to  support  the  mass,  or  to  move  it 
or  to  stop  it  when  in  motion.  The  point,  according  to  circumstancej  is 
called  THE  CWNTRE  OF  GRAVITY  OP  INERTIA,  or  OF  ACTION. 

In  solid  bodies  moving  about  an  axis,  <u  exemplified  in  a  wheel  or  weigh- 
ing beam,  the  various  parts  describe  circles  or  move  through  spaces  which 
are  greater  in  proportion  to  their  respective  distances  from  the  centre  of 
motion.  Hence  forces  differing  as  to  speed,  m.ay  still,  through  a  solid 
medium,  be  brought  exactly  to  cooperate  or  to  oppose  one  another  ;  a  slow 
force  counter-balancing  or  being  equivalent  to  a  quicker  one,  provided 
that  it  be  more  intense  in  proportion  as  it  is  slower.     The  simple 

MACHINES,  or  MECHANICAL,  MEDIA  called  hliVEEi,  WHEEL  AND  AXLE,  PUL- 
LEY^ INCLINED  PLANE,  WEDGE,  SCREW,  dhc,  are  SO  many  arrangements 
of  solid  parts,  by  which  forces  of  different  velocities  and  intensities  may 
be  thus  connected  or  opposed,  or  may  be  conveniently  substituted  one  for 
another. 

By  solid  connecting  parts  also  the  direction  of  any  existing  motion  or  force 
may  be  changed,  as  when  the  straight  motion  of  running  water  is  con" 
verted  into  the  rotary  motion  of  a  water-wheel,  dsc.  Hence  arises  an  end- 
less variety  of  COMPLEX  MACHINES. 

In  all  machines,  an  important  circumstance  to  be  considered  is  the  resist- 
ance among  moving  parts  which  arises  from  friction: — and  in  solid 
structures  generally,  the  forms  and  positions  of  parts  have  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  strength  of  the  materials,  and  to  the  strains  which  the  parts 
have  to  bear. 

"  SoliiT'  is  the  term  applied  to  a  mass  in  whicb  the  mutual  attraction  of 
the  atoms  it  so  strong,  that  the  mass  may  be  moved  about  as  one  body,  with- 
out the  relative  positions  of  the  component  parts  being  thereby  disturbed. 

"  Force  moving  part  of  a  solid  must  effect  the  whole  or  break  off  the  part" 

This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  description  or  definition  of  a  solid 
just  given.     And  it  follows  that  in  all  cases  of  breaking,  the  cohesion  of  the 

*  The  reader  should  here  re-pursue  the  general  table  or  synopns  at  page  19. 
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atoms  at  the  fractured  part  must  have  been  less  strong  than  the  weight  of 
the  remaining  mass,  or  its  inertia  resisting  the  degree  of  change  attempted,  or 
the  force  fixing  it  to  ita  place,  or  than  some  combination  of  these  particulars. 

The  sharp  blow  of  a  hammer  given  to  an  ivory  ball,  causes  it  to  dart  off 
swiftly,  but  does  not  injure  it,  because  the  cohesion  among  the  atoms  struck 
is  stronger  than  the  opposing  inertia  of  the  mass,  even  under  a  rapid  change ; 
but  the  blow  of  a  hammer  on  a  large  elephant's  tusk  indents  or  breaks  the 
part  because  the  opposing  inertia  of  the  larger  mass  is  stronger  than  |fae 
cohesion  of  the  atoms  which  receive  the  blow. 

A  vessel  of  pottery-ware  may  be  safely  suspended  by  its  handle ;  proving 
that  the  cohesion  which  fixes  the  handle  to  it  is  stronger  than  the  weight  of 
the  vessel ;  but  if  the  attempt  be  made  to  lift  the  vessel  quickly,  the  handle 
may  rise  and  leave  the  vessel  behind  ;  because  then  the  weight  and  inertia 
are  acting  together  to  destroy  the  cohesion.  Thus  servants  attempting  to 
lift  too  quickly  the  loaded  stone-ware  dishes  at  a  dinner*table;  often  break  off 
the  part  by  which  they  take  hold. 

Centre  of  Gravifj/  or  Inertia, 

If  any  uniform  beam  or  rod  be  supported  by  its  middle,  like  a  weighing 
beam,  the  two  ends  will  just  balance  each  other.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  truth  or  law  of  attraction  already  explained ;  for  as  there  is  just 
as  much  similarly  situated  matter  on  one  side  of  the  support  as  on  the  other, 
there  will  also  be  just  as  much  attraction,  and  therefore  no  reason  why  the 
matter  on  one  side  should  overpower  that  on  the  other.  If  equal  weights  be 
afterwards  attached  in  corresponding  situations  on  the  two  arms  of  the  beam 
the  balance  will  not  be  thereby  disturbed ;  and  the  operation  of  adding  weights 
that  counterpoise,  above  and  below,  and  near  and  far  from  the  centre  may  be 
continued,. until  a  bulky  mass  is  built  up  upon  the  beam — and  instead  of  a 
beam  a  wheel  may  be  used — yet  the  whole  will  remain  perfectly  supported 
and  in  equilibrium  about  the  original  centre.  In  the  pases  now  to  follow,  it 
will  be  shown  that,  in  every  body  or  mass,  or  system  of  connected  masses, 
in  the  universe,  there  is  a  point  of  this  kind  about  which  all  the  parts  balance 
or  have  equilibrium,  and  it  is  this  point  which  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity 
or  of  inertia,  j^lthough  in  any  mass,  therefore,  every  atom  has  its  separate 
gravity  and  inertia,  and  the  weight  and  inertia  of  the  whole  are  really  diffused 
through  the  whole,  still  by  supporting  this  one  poiut,  either  from  above  or 
from  below,  the  whole  mass  is  eqjually  supported ;  by  lifting  it,  the  whole  is 
lifted;  by  stopping  it,  the  whole  is  brought  to  rest;  and  when  it  rises  or  falls, 
the  general  maas  is  really  rising  or  falling.  Thus  for  many  porposes,  a  body, 
however  large,  may  be  considered  as  compressed  into  or  existing  only  in  the 
single  point  called  its  centre  of  gravity  or  of  inertia. 

This  centre  in  a  mass  of  regular  shape  and  of  uniform  substance,  as  a  ball 
or  cube  of  metal,  is  easily  found,  because  it  is  the  evident  centre  of  the  form ; 
but  in  bodies  that  are  irregular,  either  as  to  density  or  form^  it  mu5t  be  found 
by  rules  of  calculation  hereafter  explained. 

To  say  that  the  centre  of  gravity  will  always  take  the  lowest  situation 
which  the  support  of  the  body  will  allow,  is  only  to  repeat,  that  bodies  tend 
by  their  gravity  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  In  a  suspended  body,  there- 
fate,  as  the  lowest  situation  which  the  centre  of  gravity  can  find  is,  when  it 
is  immediately  under  the  point  of  suspension,  all  bodies  hanging  freely  must 
have  their  centre  of  gravity  directly  under  that  point.  A  plumtpet  is  an 
interesting  example  of  this ',  and  the  truth  furnishes,  in  many  cases  of  irre- 
gular masses,  a  very  simple  practical  mode  of  finding  the  centre. 
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..^  K  T^aak  or  of  pasteboardy  represented  here  by 

I   ^*K^  *     >  ^\  be  suspended  from  any  point,  as  a,  and 

,     -"^^k  'C  A  TttBBfliei  a  ^  be  attached  at  the  same  point,  the 

.    ^  £  ^^nritf  of  the  board  must  be  somewhere  in  the 

^^.a  K  As  pinmmet,  and  a  ohalk  line  left  on  the  board 

«L'.'*«  »e  estd  touched  it,  must  pass  over  the  centre  of 

^«^    .  r     If  the  board  be  then  suspended  by  another  pointy 

»  •«  iad  another  chalk  line  ^  e  be  made  in  the  same  man- 

^-^  -:»  plioe  Cf  where  the  two  lines  cross  or  cut  each  other, 

^,.  jidKate  the  centre  of  gravity;  and  the  board  when  sup« 

>  r^  by  a  cord  attached  there,  will  hang  evenly  balanced. 

IW  following  cases  further  illustrate  the  truth,  that  the 

ceotre  of  gravity  always  seeks  the  lowest  place.  They  seem 

at  first  to  be  exceptions  to  the  law;  but  when  more  fully 

^^.  «« ineiesting  proofs  of  it. 

A  wooden  cylindar  or  roller  ede,  placed  on  a  slope 

or  incline  plane  a  h,  will  naturally  descend,  because 

its  centre  of  gravity  is  thereby  approaching  the  earth  ; 

but  if  there  be  a  heavy  mass  of  lewJ  e  introduced  at  one 

side,  which  must  rise  before  the  roller  can  descend,  the 

rise  of  the  mass  being  contrary  to  gravity,  the  motion 

will  be  arrested.     Indeed  if  the  roller  were  placed  on 

the  plane  with  the  lead  in  the  position  d,  the  lead  would 

*<^^  ^vn  to  the  porition  c,  and  so  would  move  the  roller  towards  6,  exhibit- 

;  9^  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  body  rolling  up  hiil  by  the  action  of  its  weight. 

If  a  bill»rd-ball  be  placed  upon  the  small  ends  of  two  billiard  sticks  or  cues 

a  h  and  c  d,  laid  on  a  table  with 
their  points  c  and  a  in  contact,  but 
with  the  larger  ends  h  and  d  so  hx 
apart  that  there  mav  be  just  room 
for  the  ball  to  touch  the  table  be- 
tween them,  the  ball  will  roll  along 
between  the  cues,  sinking  gradu- 
ally from  its  high  situation  near 
their  pomts,  to  its  lower  situation 
near  6.  To  a  careless  observer,  it 
would  then  have  the  appearance  of  rolling  upwards,  because  the  cues  on 
which  it  rests  are  thicker  towards  the  end  d  and  h )  but  it  would  really  be 
descending  in  obedience  to  gravity.  If  a  double  cone,  as  represented  at/, 
were  substituted  for  the  ball,  it  would  similarly  roll  from  c  to  0,  and  with  still 
more  of  the  fallacious  appearance  of  rolling  upwards,  because  its  ends  would 
always  be  resting  on  the  upper  and  rising  surfaces  of  the  cues. 

The  board  or  stick  c  d  resting  on  the  edge  of 
the  table  a  h  would  naturally  fall  if  left  to  itself, 
because  more  than  half  of  it  is  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  table ;  but  strange  to  say,  an' additional 
weight  e  attached  to  its  projecting  part  as  at  & 
by  the  cord  h  e,  instead  of  pulling  it  down  fast- 
er, shall  fix  or  steady  it  on  the  table,  provided 
the  weight  be  pushed  inwards  a  little  by  a  rod 
d  e  resting  against  it  and  against  a  niche  in  the 
stick  at  d.  it  is  evident  that  the  stick  c  d,  in 
falling,  must  turn  round  the  edge  of  the  table  at 


Fig.  80. 
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h;  but  in  so  doing,  after  the  arrangement  now  supposed,  it  must  lift  the 
weight  e  along  the  path  e/-*-which  rise,  as  the  weight  is  heavier  than  the 
stick  (that  is  to  say,  as  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  connected  objects 
is  near  e,)  gravity  forbids,  and  therefore  the  stick  and  weight  will  both  remain 
supported  by  the  table.  An  umbrella  or  walking  cane,  hanging  on  the  edge 
of  a  table  by  a  crooked  handle,  is  another  inatanco  of  the  same  kind.  And 
the  common  Uny  of  a  little  man  standing  on  tiptoe  upon  the  top  of  a  pillar, 
and  suppotttng  two  leaden  bullets  by  wires  desoeading  from  his  hands,  is 
another  combination  of  parts  which  places  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
the  support,  making  the  combination  a  kind  of  pendulum. 

By  attending  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bodies  around  us  on  earth,  we 
are  enabled  to  explain  why,  from  the  influence  of  gravity^  some  of  them  are 
stable  or  firmly  fixed,  others  tottering,  others  falling. 

If  we  find  that  a  body,  from  its  form  or  position,  cannot  be  overturned  with- 
out its  centre  of  gravity  being  lifted, — knowing  now  that  the  general  mass  is 
then  lifted  in  the  same  degree,  we  see  why  a  weak  cause  cannot  effect  the 
change.  The  rise  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  or  body,  in  any  case  of  foiling 
over  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  over  the  middle  of  the  sustaining  base,  wiU 
be  proportioned  to  the  breadth  of  the  base  of  the  body,  compared  with  the 
height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  base.  This  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
figures,  of  which  the  two  particulars  of  hate  and  height  are  combined  in  a 


i  of  proportions.  In  the  figures,  the  dot  e  marks  the  place  of  the  centre  o 
giavity,  and  the  curved  line  beginning  from  the  dot  marks  the  path  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  when  the  body  is  overturned.  This  curved  line  is  a  por- 
tkm  of  a  mrole  which  has  the  edge  or  extremity  of  the  base  (6,  in  %  A.)  as 
a  centre,  because  the  body  in  turning  must  rest  upon  such  extremity  or  cor« 
ner  as  the  centre  of  its  motion.  The  faither  inwards,  therefore,  from  this 
extremity  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is,  as  marked  by  where  a  plumb-line  as 
p,  hanging'  from  it,  crosses  the  base,  the  farther,  of  course,  is  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  top  of  the  circle  which  it  has  to  describe  in  moving,  and  the 
sleeper  consequently  will  be  its  commencing  path ;  and  as  in  the  case  of 
bodiet  made  to  roll  up  slopes,  the  steeper  the  ascent,  the  greater  will  be  the 
force  necessary  to  give  motion.— The  line  of  a  plummet  hanging  from  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  called  the  line  o/direciian  of  the  centre,  or  uat  in  which 
it  tends  naturally  to  descend  to  the  earth. 

In  fig.  A.  which  has  a  broad  base  and  little  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
we  see  that  the  centre  must  rise  almost  perpendicularly  before  it  can  fall  over, 
and  the  resbtance  to  overturning  is  therefore  nearly  eqnal  to  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body.    Hence  the  firmness  of  a  pyramid. 

In  figures  B.  0.  and  D.  progressively,  the  commencing  path  of  the  centre 
ia  less  steep,  because  the  htae  is  narrower,  and  hence  the  bodies  are  so  much 
tbe  ksi  stable.  B  may  represent  an  ordinary  house,  C  a  tall  narrow  house, 
and  D  a  lofty  chimney. 
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.  .^f.^  >«e^«*a.  lor  the  centre  of  gravity  being  diiectlj 
^  .  ^  Z  ?  .f*  *.  :^e  kftst  inclination  places  it  on  a  deeeend- 


« ^    J  2»  ^:::erlng  on  one  side,  and  stable  on  the  other.    This 
^    .     i.iK<s  inclinauon  of  a  standing  body  virtaally  narrows,  in 
.s.  >toTfc:ning  base. 
« ^ . ,  ^  vTv^f^nts  a  ball  upon  a  level  plane,  the  whole  mass  is  sup- 

^  ^  ^  ,  ^ ^-  pvint  as  in  E,  yet  the  body  has  no  tendency  to  move, 

^  ^  ^^   ..•.'-  «--^«^  possible  position,  the  centre  would  still  be  as  far  from 
'  \^^,.    ^  :*.cie.    In  moving,  the  centre  describes  the  straight  level  line 

.A  >xl  b  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  rolls  down,  the  centre  of  gravity 
.  ^     '  ^  u^  oblique  line  b  a. 

,  «  j.cvi  is  an  oval  body  resting  on  a  level  plane,  when  the  body  is 

.  .  .  ^  ,->:a^r  side,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  rise,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pen- 

Hence  an  oval  body  on  a  level  will  rock  or  vibrate  like  a  pendulum. 

y  >  ft  uue  pendulum  whose  centre  of  gravity  describes  the  curve  here 

>^  ^.i»  «  explained  in  Section  II,  at  page  60. 

'  V  ^>tt(H>rtanoe  of  the  subject  of  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  farther  judged 
^^  by  the  facts  which  are  now  to  be  reviewed. 

A  €«rt  loaded  with  metal  or  stone  may  go  safely  along  a  road  of  which  one 
>^i\|^  b  higher  than  the  other,  as  here  shown,  but  were  the  same  cart  loaded 
w^«h  wool  or  hay  it  would  be  overturned;  because,  although  the  sustaining 
^«iM  be  the  same  in  the  two  eases,  the  line  of  direction  falls  much  within  it 
£h>m  the  low  centre  of  mvity  of  the  metal  at  c,  but  falls  very  near  the  wheel 
at  F,  or  altogether  on  the  outside,  from  the  high  eentre 
of  the  wool  at  a,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  centre  has 
offered  to  it  a  descending  path. 

This  explains  why  lofty  stage  coaches  or  ^ns  are  so 
dangerous,  and  particularly  when  heavy  luggage  is  placed 
on  the  top,  and  why  lofty  gigs  and  curricles  have  led  to 
so  maoy  fatal  accidents.  As  regards  any  of  these,  a 
defect  of  smoothness  or  of  level  in  the  road,  or  even,  in 
a  case  of  quick  driving,  a  slight  lateral  bend,  often  suf- 
fices to  produce  the  catastrophe.  The  safety-coaches  of 
late  times  are  made  with  the  wheels  far  apart  to  give  a 
broad  base,  and  with  the  luggage  receptacles  and  seats 
for  outside  passengers  placed  low  down  before  and  behind  the  body  of  the 
carriage,  instead  of  on  the  top  as  formerly. 

The  feet  of  tripods  are  generally  expanded  below  to  give  a  broad  base. 
The  same  is  true  of  our  common  chairs ;  but  a  thoughtless  child  often  leans 
so  far  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  that  he  causes  the  line  of  the  general  centre 
of  gravity  to  fall  beyond  the  base,  and  the  chair  with  its  load  is  overturned. 


Fig.  88. 
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The  small  lofty  oliairs  made  to  raise  children  to  the  parent's  elbow  at  the 
dinner-table,  are  very  dangerous  if  the  feet  are  not  made  to  spread  much. 
Piliar-and-claw  tables,  oandle-stioks,  table-lamps,  and  many  other  articles  of 
boosehold  farnitnre;  have  stability  given  in  the  same  manner. 

The  least  inclination  of  a  standing  body  Tirtually  narrows  the  supporting  base. 

This  truth  is  explained  hj  fig,  F.  It  shows  the  neoessity  of  building  the 
thin  walls  and  tall  chimneys  of  modem  houses  perfectly  upright.  And  hence 
the  extreme  importance  and  utility  of  that  simple  instrument,  the  plummet 
or  plUmMinef  which,  when  applied  to  a  body,  is  a  visible  indication  of  the 
line  of  its  centre  of  gravity.  The  mason  and  many  other  workmen  cannot 
proceed  a  step  without  their  guiding  plummet 

The  brick  walls  of  ordinary  houses  are  so  thin,  that,  to  have  standing 
strength,  they  require  to  rest  against  one  another;  and  hence  they  ocoasion- 
aily  exhibit  the  kind  of  stability  which  belongs  to  a  child's  house  built  of  cards. 
As  contrasted  with  the  masses  of  masonry  which  remain  to  us  from  antiquity, 
resting  on  a  firm-spreading  basements,  they  are  examples  of  what  is  truly 
ephemeral,  in  comparison  with  that  which  has  partaken  of  the  permaneucy 
of  nature's  own  works,  covering  regions  with  mighty  ruins.  What  maguifi- 
oent  illustrations  of  strength  and  durability  dependent  on  proportions,  are 
those  andent  pyramids  and  temples,  which  still  give  such  interest  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  valleys  and  plains  of  Asia  I 

There  are  many  remarable  structures  on  earth  which  lean  or  incline  a 
little ;  yet  so  long  as  the  line  of  their  centre  of  gravity  remains  within  the 
base,  and  the  parts  of  the  mass  have  tenacity  among  themselves  sufficient  to 
hold  together^  the  structure  will  stand.  The  famous  tower  of  Pisa  was  built 
intentionally  inclining,  to  frighten  and  surprise :  with  a  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet,  it  overhangs  its  base  sixteen  feet,  and  assumes  neai^y 
the  air  of  fig.  F.  in  page  88. 

The  tall  monument  near  London  Bridge  inclines  so  much,  that  in  high 
winds  from  a  particular  quarter,  timid  minds  have  doubted  of  its  stability. 

And  many  of  the  most  lofty  and  beautiful  of  our  cathedral  spires  or  towers^ 
as  that  of  Salisbury,  have  lost  something  of  their  perpendicularity. 

An  oval  body  on  a  flat  level  surface,  as  already  explained  by  fig.  I,  page 
88,  oscillates  somewhat  like  a  pendulum,  because,  when  disturbed  from  its 
middle  position,  its  centre  of  gravity  has  risen  and  seeks  to  return.  The 
same  is  true  of  any  regular  slice  or  portion  of  a  solid  globe',  which  will  con- 
sequently always  come  to  rest  with  its  plane  &oe  turned  directly  upwards. 

The  rocking-horse  of  children  and  the  common  cradle  are  exemplifications 
of  the  same  class. 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  instances  are  those  rocks  called  Loggan  or 
I^gan  stones,  of  which  there  are  several  among  the  picturesque  barriers  of 
the  British  coast  An  immense  mass  loosened  in  some  convulsion  of  nature, 
b  found  with  a  slightly  rounded  base  resting  on  a  flatter  surface  of  rock 
'  below;  and  is  so  nearly  balanced,  that  the  force  of  a  man  suffices  to  move 
it.  Some  of  these  have  been  objects  of  much  superstitions  veneration  to 
their  neighbourhood. 

There  is  an  amusing  Chinese  toy,  made  in  obedience  to  the  same  princi- 
ple. It  has  the  appearance  of  a  little  fat  laughing  man,  sitting  on  the  ground 
with  his  feet  concealed  under  him ;  but  where  the  feet  should  be,  there  is 
only  a  rounded  smooth  surface,  with  heavy  lead  ballast  placed  in  it,  so  low, 
as  alwaysi  when  allowed,  to  raise  the  body  to  the  erect  or  sitting  attiti 
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A  ohild  poshes  tbe  little  fellow  down  again  and  again,  and  would  persaade 
him  to  be  stilly  but  is  suprised  to  see  him  alwajs  ap  the  moment  afiker,  shak- 
ins  about  and  as  lively  as  ever. 

The  vibratory  motion  of  a  pendulum,  as  dependent  upon  the  ciroumstanee 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  having  been  moved  from  its  lowest  place  which  it 
again  constantly  seeks,  was  so  fully  considered  in  the  last  chapter,  that  it 
need  not  be  again  dwelt  upon  here ;  but  we  have  to  enumerate  the  follow- 
ing phenomena  as  being  of  the  same  class. 
— ^The  vibrations  of  a  common  swing. 
—The  rocking  of  a  balloon  when  it  first  ascends. 

•—The  spontaneous  shutting  of  those  gates  or*doors  of  which  the  upper  hinge 
overhangs  or  projects  beyond  the  lower,  causing  the  gate,  when  in  the  shut 
position,  to  have  its  look  lower  than  when  in  any  other.  Such  a  gate  always 
returns  of  itself,  from  either  side,  to  the  shut  position,  just  as  a  pendulum 
returns  to  the  lowest  part  of  its  arc : — the  gate  in  fact  is  but  a  sloping  pen- 
dulum. 

Of  the  same  nature  also  is  the  rocking  or  rolling  of  a  ship,  in  particular 
states  of  wind  and  sea.  When  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ship  is  too  low, 
owing  to  all  the  heavy  load  being  placed  near  the  keel,  this  pendulum-mo- 
tion, in  rough  weather,  becomes  excessive  and  dangerous. 

The  actions  and  postures  of  animals,  and  particularly  (A  man,  illustrate  beau- 
tifully the  observations  made  above  with  respect  to  the  centre  of  gravity. 

A  body,  we  have  seen,  is  tottering  in  proportion  as  it  has  great  altitude 
/md  narrow  base— but  it  is  the  noble  prerogative  of  man  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port his  towering  figure  with  great  firmness,  on  a  very  narrow  base,  and  un- 
der constant  change  of  attitude.  This  ^Multy  is  acquired  slowly  because  of  the 
difficulty.  A  child  does  well  who  walks  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  months ; 
while  the  young  of  quadrupeds,  which  have  a  broad  supporting  base,  are 
able  to  stand  and  even  to  piove  about  almost  immediately  after  birth. 

The  supporting  base  of  a  man  is  the  space  oceupied  by  and  included  be- 
tween the  feet  The  advantage  of  turning  out  the  toes  is,  that  without  taking 
much  from  the  length  of  the  base,  it  adds  considerably  to  the  breadth. 

If  there  be  much  art  in  walking  on  two  perfect  feet,  there  is  still  more  in 
walking  on  two  slender  wooden  legs,  with  rounded  extremities: — ; which, 
however,  we  often  see  done,  by  mutilated  soldiers  and  sailors. 

All  the  ladies  of  the  empire  of  China  have  to  acquire  nearly  the  same 
talent  as  these  victims  of  war ;  for  barbarous  custom  has  crippled  them,  by 
confining  their  feet  for  life,  in  such  shoes  as  fitted  them  in  infancy. 

But  surpassing  in  difficulty  any  of  those  instances  is  the  practice,  which  is 
general  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  sandy  plains  called  the  Landes,  in  the 
south-west  of  France,  of  walking  on  stilts.  The  LandeM  afibrd  tolerable 
pasture  for  sheep;  but  during  one  portion  of  the  year  are  half  covered  with 
water,  and  during  the  remainder  are  still  very  unfit  walking  ground,  by 
reason  of  their  deep  loose  sand  and  thick  furae.  The  natives  meet  the  inoo»- 
veniences  of  all  seasons  by  doubling  the  length  of  th^r  natoral  legs,  through 
the  addition  to  them  of  the  stilts  mentioned,  which  they  call  des  eehattei. 
Mounted  on  these,  which  are  wooden  poles,  put  on  and  off  as  regularly  as 
the  other  parts  of  dress,  they  appear  to  strangers  a  new  and  extraordinary 
xace  of  long-legged  beinga,  marching  over  the  loose  sand,  or  through  the  water, 
with  steps  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  and  with  the  speed  of  a  trotting 
horae  ;  their  moderate  journeys  being  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  a  day.  While 
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watching  their  flooks,  thej  fix  themselTes  in  oonvenfent  stationa  by  means  of  a 
third  staff  which  sapports  them  behind,  and  then  with  their  rough  sheep-skin 
cloaks  and  oaps^  like  thatched  roofs  over  them,  they  appear  like  little  wateh- 
towen,  or  singular  lofty  tripods,  scattered  over  the  &oe  of  the  country. 

Still  beyond  the  art  of  walking  on  stilts  is  that  which  some  persons  attain 
of  walking  and  dancing  on  a  single  rope  or  wire ;  or  even  of  keeping  the 
centre  of  gravity  above  the  base,  while  standing  on  the  movable  support  of 
a  ealloping  horse.— A  rope-dancer  usually  carries  a  long  polo  in  his  hand,  to 
balance  him ;  it  is  loaded  at  each  end,  and  when  he  inclines,  he  throws  it  a 
lltUe  towards  the  side  required,  that  the  reaction  may  restore  his  perpen- 
dioahuity. 

Mnch  art  of  the  same  sort  is  shown  in  the  attitudes  and  evolutions  of  the 
skater ;  in  the  amusements  of  supporting  a  stick  upright  on  the  end  of  the 
finger ;  and  many  other  feats  of  a  like  kind. 

Attiiudes  generally  depend  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body  over  the  base  under  variety  of  circumstances,  as  in  the 
straight  or  upright  part  of  a  man  who  carries  a  load  on  his  head; — the  lean- 
ing forward  of  one  who  carries  it  on  his  back;  the  hanging  backwards  of  one 
who  bears  it  between  his  arms ; — the  leaning  to  one  side  of  him  who  is 
carrying  a  weight  on  the  other  side ; — ^the  habitual  carriage  of  very  fat 
people,  whose  head  and  shoulders  are  thrown  back,  giving  a  certain  air  of 
self-satisfaction,— -an  air  which  belongs  also  to  the  expectant  mother,  and 
even  to  the  dropsical  patient,  although  producing  in  the  latter  so  sad  an  in- 
eoBgrmtj. 

When  a  man  walks  or  runs,  he  inclinee  forward,  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
may  overhang  the  base :  and  he  must  then  be  constantly  advancing  his  foot 
to  prevent  his  falling.  He  makes  his  body  incline  just  enough  to  produce 
the  velocity  which  he  desires. 

A  man,  in  pulling  horisontally  at  a  load,  is  merely  causing  his  body  to 
overhang  its  base,  so  that  its  tendency  to  fidl  may  become  a  force  or  power 
applicable  to  the  work. 

When  a  man  rises  from  a  chair,  he  is  seen  first  to  bend  the  body  forward, 
or  to  draw  the  feet  backward,  so  as  to  bring  the  feet  or  base  under  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  then  he  lifts  the  body  up.  If  he  lifts  too  soon,  that  is,  be* 
fore  the  body  be  sufficiently  advanced,  he  falls  back  again. 

A  man  standing  with  his  heels  close  to  a  perpendicular  wall,  cannot  with- 
OQt  falling,  bend  forward  sufficiently  to  pick  up  any  object  that  lies  before 
him  on  the  ground ;  because  the  wall  prevents  him  from  throwing  part  of 
his  body  backward,  to  counterbalance  the  head  and  arms  which  must  pro- 
ject forward.  A  person  little  versed  in  such  matters,  might  agree  to  give^ 
ten  guineas  for  permission  to  possess  himself,  if  he  could,  of  a  purse  of  twenty, 
laid  on  the  ground  before  him  :  he  of  course  would  lose  his  stake. 

When  a  man  walks  at  a  moderate  rate,  his  centre  of  gravity  comes  alter- 
nately over  the  right  and  over  the  left  foot.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  body 
advances  in  a  waving  line,  and  why  persons  walking  arm  in  arm  shake  each 
other,  unless  they  make  the  movements  of  their  feet  to  correspond,  as  sol- 
diers do  in  marching. 

Sea  Sickneu  is  a  subject  closely  related  to  the  present.  Man  requiring, 
as  now  explained,  so  strictly  to  maintain  his  perpendicularity,  that  is,  to  keep 
the  centre  of  gravity  always  over  the  supporting  part  of  his  body,  ascertains 
the  required  position  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  comparing  the  perpen- 
dionlarity,  or  other  known  position  of  things  about  him,  with  his  own  posi- 
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tion.  Vertigo  and  sickness  are  the  consequenoes  of  deptiring  him  of  his 
standards  of  comparison,  or  of  disturbing  them. 

Hence  on  shipboard,  where  the  lines  of  the  masts,  windows,  furniture,  &c. 
are  constantly  changing,  sickness,  vertigo  and  other  affections  of  the  same 
class  are  common  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  ships.  Many  persons  experi- 
ence similar  effects  in  carriages,  and  in  swings ;  or  on  looking  from  a  lofty 
precipice,  where  known  objects  being  distant,  and  viewed  under  a  new  as- 
pect, are  not  so  readily  recognized ;  also  in  walking  on  a  wall  or  roof ;  in 
looking  directly  up  to  a  roof,  or  to  the  stars  in  the  zenith,  because  then  all 
standards  disappear ;  on  entering  a  round  room,  where  there  are  no  perpen- 
dicular lines  of  light  and  shade,  as  when  the  walls  and  roof  are  covered  with 
a  paper  which  has  no  regular  arrangement  of  spot ;  on  turning  round,  as  in 
waltzing,  or  if  placed  on  a  wheel ;  because  the  eye  is  not  then  allowed  to 
rest  long  enough  on  any  standard.  &c. 

People  when  in  the  dark,  and  tnerefore  blind  people  always,  use  standards 
belonging  to  the  sense  of  touch ;  and  it  is  because,  on  board  of  a  ship, 
the  standards  both  of  sight  and  touch  are  lost|  that  the  effect  is  so  very 
remarkable. 

But  sea  sickness  also  partly  depends  on  the  irregular  pressure  of  the 
bowels  among  themselves  and  against  the  containing  parts,  when  the  influ- 
ence of  their  inertia  and  weight  varies  with  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  ship. 

From  the  nature  of  sea  sickness,  as  discovered  in  these  facts,  it  is  seen 
why  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  motion  of  a  ship,  often  find  relief  by  keep- 
ing their  eyes  directed  to  the  6xed  shore,  where  visible  ]  or  by  lying  down 
on  their  backs  and  shutting  their  eyes ;  or  by  taking  such  a  dose  of  exhilar- 
ating drink  as  shall  diminish  their  sensibility  to  all  objects  of  external  sense. 

As  no  condition  or  form  of  matter  escapes  from  the  great  laws  of  nature, 
we  find  the  attitudes  and  general  condition  of  vegetable  as  well  as  of  animal 
bodies,  characterized  by  the  necessity  of  having  the  centre  of  gravity  sup- 
ported over  the  base.  With  what  admiration  may  we  contemplate  the  pine 
and  other  trees  in  the  forests  or  nature,  springing  up  to  heaven  as  perpen- 
dicularly as  if  the  plummet  had  been  at  work  to  direct  them ;  and  no  less 
on  the  brows  of  pr^ipitous  hills  than  in  the  level  plains.  On  a  smaller  scaloi 
we  see  the  grasses  and  corn-stalks  of  our  fields  illustrating  the  same  truth. 
And  whenever,  in  tree  or  shrub,  accident  or  peculiar  nature  causes  a  devia- 
tion from  perpendicularity,  additional  strength  and  support  are  provided. 

Beauty  of/orm  or  position  is  often  felt  to  exist  in  bodies,  merely  because 
they  possess  the  shape  and  support  required,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  may 
be  stable. 

.  In  architecture,  how  displeasing  is  a  wall  or  pillar  that  is  not  quite  upright; 
or  a  column  with  too  small  a  base ;  or  a  very  tall  narrow  house ;  or  a  long 
slender  chimney.  On  the  other  hand,  how  beautiful  in  a  lofty  edifice  is  the 
suitable  succession  of  columns,  from  the  massive  Doric  of  the  basement, 
supporting  the  whole  superstructure,  to  the  light  Corinthian  or  kindred  forms 
seen  above.  The  Chinese  pagoda  is  a  fine  example  of  the  union  of  certain 
requisities  for  stability,  viz.,  perpendicularity  and  expanding  base,  with  the 
other  qualities  of  perfect  symmetry,  graceful  proportion,  and  fanciful  orna- 
ment. When  seen  crowning  a  rising  grouad  in  a  wooded  island,  or  spring- 
ing up  from  the  centre  of  a  rich  garden,  it  forms,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  which  fancy  has  ever  designed. 

Beauty  o/ attitude  and  grace  of  carriage  in  the  human  individual  are  in 
great  part  referable  to  the  same  principle. 
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The  postnres  of  opera  daocers  might  pass  as  intentional  illnstrations  of  the 
nnmber  of  ways  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  may  he  kept  ahove  a  narrow 
hase;  by  counteracting  one  disturbing  motion  or  extension  of  a  limb  by  some 
opposite  and  corresponding  motion.  The  common  statue  of  the  god  Mercury 
on  tip-toe  is  a  permanent  familiar  illustration  of  such  a  beautifully  balanced 
attitude. 

Grace  of  carriage  includes  not  only  a  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  but  also 
a  firmness  of  step,  or  steady  bearing  of  the  centre  of  gravity  over  the  base. 
It  is  usually  possessed  by  those  who  live  in  the  country,  taking  much  and 
varied  exercise,  or  who  make  gymnastics  a  part  of  their  discipline.  What 
a  contrast  is  there  between  the  gait  of  the  active  mountaineer,  enjoying  the 
consciousness  of  perfect  nature,  and  that  of  the  mechanic  or  shop*keeper| 
whose  confinement  to  the  cell  of  his  trade  soon  produces  in  his  body  a  shape 
and  air  corresponding  to  it — and  in  the  softer  sex  what  a  diflFerence  is  there, 
between  that  active  and  graceful  fair  one  who  recalls  to  us  the  fabled  Diana 
of  old,  and  that  other  sedentary  being,  who,  having  scarcely  trodden  but  on 
smooth  pavements  and  carpets,  under  any  new  circumstances,  carries  her 
person  as  if  it  were  a  load  quite  new  and  foreign  to  her. 

The  centre  of  gravity  is  also  the  centre  of  inertia.  When  a  person  lifts 
a  uniform  rod  by  its  middle,  the  inertia  of  both  ends  being  equal,  he  over- 
comes it  equally,  and  raises  them  evenly  together.  When  he  lifts  by  a  part 
nearer  to  one  end,  the  shorter  and  lighter  portion  having  less  inertia,  will  rise 
the  first,  and  there  will  be  a  turning  motion  of  the  rod  round  the  finger  as  a 
centre,  proportioned  to  the  excess  of  inertia  in  the  greater  side. 

The  centre  of  gravity,  or  inertia ,  however,  is  not  necessarily  in  the  centre 
of  the  mass  \  for  if  a  weight  of  three  pounds,  a, 
be  affixed  to  one  end  of  a  rod,  and  a  weight  of  Fig.  84. 

only  one  pound,  5,  be  affixed  to  the  other,  the         x  ^""v 

two  will  still  be  balanced,  if  supported  or  lifted       Q \T  •   ] 

by  a  point  of  the  rod,  c,  three  times  nearer  to  the  \^ 

centre  of  the  large  weight  than  to  the  centre  of 

the  small  one.     This  fact  is  explained  under  the  head  of  lever,  a  few  pages 
hence.     For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  in  describing  such  experiments,  the' 
weight  of  the  connecting  rod  itself  is  neglected. 

The  centre  of  gravity  or  inertia  is  also  the  centre  of  centrifugal  force : — 
for  if  the  balls  a  and  6  of  the  last  figure  were  made  to  spin  round  a  common 
centre,  as  by  making  the  connecting  rod  rest  and  turn  upon  a  point  or  pivot 
at  c  ;  unless  the  point  c  were  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  two,  the  pivot 
would  always  be  drawn  in  the  direction  of  that  end  of  the  rod  at  which  there 
was  the  greatest  centrifugal  force.  It  is  on  this  account  that  in  the  case  of 
a  mill-stone,  or  great  fly-wheel,  or  of  the  balance  wheel  of  a  watch,  the  axis 
must  pass  through  the  centre  of  inertia,  to  prevent  its  being  more  worn  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other. 

When  we  say,  in  astronomy,  that  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun,  or  that 
the  moon  revolves  round  the  earth,  we  do  not  speak  with  absolute  correct- 
ness, for  in  all  such  cases,  both  bodies  are  revolving  round  the  common  cen- 
tre of  inertia  of  the  two.  In  the  case  of  the  sun  and  earth,  as  the  former  is 
about  a  million  times  larger  than  the  latter,  the  common  centre  of  inertia  of 
the  two  is  a  million  times  nearer  to  its  centre  than  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  is  therefore  within  its  body  or  circumference. 

The  centre  of  inertia  in  a  body  moving  evenly  is  also  its  centre  of  action 
or  percussion  ;  because^  if  such  centre  come  against  an  obstacle,  the  whole 
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tioQ.    Vertigo  and  siokness  are  the  oonseqaenoeB  of  depfiriDg  him  of  his 
Btaodards  of  comparison,  or  of  disturbing  them. 

Henoe  on  shipboard,  where  the  lines  of  the  masts,  windows,  furniture,  &c. 
are  constantly  changing,  sickness,  vertigo  and  other  affections  of  the  same 
class  are  common  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  ships.  Many  persons  experi- 
ence similar  effects  in  carriages,  and  in  swings ;  or  on  looking  from  a  lofty 
precipice,  where  known  objects  being  distant,  and  viewed  under  a  new  as- 
pect, are  not  so  readily  recognised;  also  in  walking  on  a  wall  or  roof;  in 
looking  directly  up  to  a  roof,  or  to  the  stars  in  the  zenith,  because  then  all 
standards  disappear ;  on  entering  a  round  room,  where  there  are  no  perpen- 
dicular lines  of  light  and  shade,  as  when  the  walls  and  roof  are  covered  with 
a  paper  which  has  no  regular  arrangement  of  spot ;  on  turning  round,  as  in 
waltzing,  or  if  placed  on  a  wheel ;  because  the  eye  is  not  then  allowed  to 
rest  long  enough  on  any  standard.  &c. 

People  when  in  the  dark,  and  tnerefore  blind  people  always,  use  standards 
belonging  to  the  sense  of  touch ;  and  it  is  because,  on  board  of  a  ship, 
the  standards  both  of  sight  and  touch  are  lost,  that  the  effect  is  so  very 
remarkable. 

But  sea  sickness  also  partly  depends  on  the  irregular  pressure  of  the 
bowels  among  themselves  and  against  the  containing  parts,  when  the  influ- 
ence of  their  inertia  and  weight  varies  with  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  ship. 

From  the  nature  of  sea  sickness,  as  discovered  in  these  facts,  it  is  seen 
why  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  motion  of  a  ship,  often  find  relief  by  keep- 
ing th^r  eyes  directed  to  the  fixed  shore,  where  visible ;  or  by  lying  down 
on  their  backs  and  shutting  their  eyes ;  or  by  taking  such  a  dose  of  exhilar- 
ating drink  as  shall  diminish  their  sensibility  to  all  objects  of  external  sense. 

As  no  condition  or  form  of  matter  escapes  from  the  great  laws  of  nature, 
we  find  the  attitudes  and  general  condition  of  vegetable  as  well  as  of  animal 
bodies,  characterized  by  the  necessity  of  having  the  centre  of  gravity  sup- 
ported over  the  base.  With  what  admiration  may  we  contemplate  the  pine 
and  other  trees  in  the  forests  or  nature,  springing  up  to  heaven  as  perpen- 
dicularly as  if  the  plummet  had  been  at  work  to  direct  them ;  and  no  less 
on  the  brows  of  pr^ipitous  hills  than  in  the  level  plains.  On  a  smaller  scaloi 
we  see  the  grasses  and  corn-stalks  of  our  fields  illustrating  the  same  truth. 
And  whenever,  in  tree  or  shrub,  accident  or  peculiar  nature  causes  a  devia- 
tion from  perpendicularity,  additional  strength  and  support  are  provided. 

Beautjf  of  form  or  position  is  often  felt  to  exist  in  bodies,  merely  because 
they  possess  the  shape  and  support  required^  that  the  centre  of  gravity  may 
be  stable. 

In  architecture,  how  displeasing  is  a  wall  or  pillar  that  is  not  quite  upright; 
or  a  column  with  too  small  a  base ;  or  a  very  tall  narrow  house ;  or  a  long 
slender  chimney.  On  the  other  hand,  how  beautiful  in  a  lofty  edifice  is  the 
suitable  succession  of  columns,  from  the  massive  Doric  of  the  basement, 
supporting  the  whole  superstructure,  to  the  light  Corinthian  or  kindred  forms 
seen  above.  The  Chinese  pagoda  is  a  fine  example  of  the  union  of  certain 
requisitics  for  stability,  viz.,  perpendicularity  and  expanding  base,  with  the 
other  qualities  of  perfect  symmetry,  graceful  proportion,  and  fanciful  orna- 
ment. When  seen  crowning  a  rising  ground  in  a  wooded  island,  or  spring- 
ing np  from  the  centre  of  a  rich  garden,  it  forms,  perhaps^  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  which  fancy  has  ever  designed. 

Beautif  of  attitude  and  gr<ice  of  carriage  in  the  human  individual  are  in 
great  part  referable  to  the  same  principle. 
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Tbe  posttires  of  opera  dancers  might  pass  as  intentional  illustrations  of  the 
namber  of  ways  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  kept  above  a  narrow 
base;  by  counteracting  one  disturbing  motion  or  extension  of  a  limb  by  some 
opposite  and  corresponding  motion.  The  common  statue  of  the  god  Mercury 
on  tip-toe  is  a  permanent  familiar  illustration  of  such  a  beautifully  balanced 
attitude. 

Grace  of  carriage  includes  not  only  a  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  but  also 
a  firmness  of  step,  or  steady  bearing  of  the  centre  of  gravity  over  the  base. 
It  is  usually  possessed  by  those  who  live  in  the  country,  taking  much  and 
varied  exercise,  or  who  make  gymnastics  a  part  of  their  discipline.  What 
a  contrast  is  there  between  the  gait  of  the  active  mountaineer,  enjoying  the 
consciousness  of  perfect  nature,  and  that  of  the  mechanic  or  shop-keeper^ 
whose  confinement  to  the  cell  of  his  trade  soon  produces  in  his  body  a  shape 
and  air  corresponding  to  it — ^and  in  the  softer  sex  what  a  difference  is  there, 
between  that  active  and  graceful  fair  one  who  recalls  to  us  the  fabled  Diana 
of  old,  and  that  other  sedentary  being,  who,  having  scarcely  trodden  but  on 
smooth  pavements  and  carpets,  under  any  new  circumstances,  carries  her 
person  as  if  it  were  a  load  quite  new  and  foreign  to  her. 

The  centre  of  gravity  is  also  the  centre  of  inertia.  When  a  person  lifts 
a  uniform  rod  by  its  middle,  the  inertia  of  both  ends  being  equal,  he  over* 
comes  it  equally,  and  raises  them  evenly  together.  When  he  lifts  by  a  part 
nearer  to  one  end,  the  shorter  and  lighter  portion  having  less  inertia,  will  rise 
the  first,  and  there  will  be  a  turning  motion  of  the  rod  round  the  finger  as  a 
centre,  proportioned  to  the  excess  of  inertia  in  the  greater  side. 

The  centre  of  gravity^  or  inertia,  however,  is  not  necessarily  in  the  centre 
of  the  mass )  for  if  a  weight  of  three  pounds,  a, 
be  affixed  to  one  end  of  a  rod,  and  a  weight  of  Fig.  84. 

only  one  pound,  6,  be  affixed  to  the  other,  the       j.  ^'^^ 

two  will  still  be  balanced,  if  supported  or  lifted       Q ^  f^  j 

by  a  point  of  the  rod,  c,  three  times  nearer  to  the  V«y 

centre  of  the  large  weight  than  to  the  centre  of 

the  small  one.     This  fact  is  explained  under  the  head  of  lever,  a  few  pages 
hence.     For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  in  describing  suoh  experiments,  the* 
weight  of  the  connecting  rod  itself  is  neglected. 

The  ceutre  of  gravity  or  inertia  is  also  the  centre  of  centrifugal  force : — 
for  if  the  balls  a  and  6  of  the  last  figure  were  made  to  spin  round  a  common 
centre,  as  by  making  the  connecting  rod  rest  and  turn  upon  a  point  or  pivot 
at  c  /  unless  the  point  c  were  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  two,  the  pivot 
would  always  be  drawn  in  the  direction  of  that  end  of  the  rod  at  which  there 
was  the  greatest  centrifugal  force.  It  is  on  this  account  that  in  the  case  of 
a  mill-stone,  or  great  fly-wheel,  or  of  the  balance  wheel  of  a  watch,  the  axis 
must  pass  through  the  centre  of  inertia,  to  prevent  its  being  more  worn  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other. 

When  we  say,  in  astronomy,  that  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun,  or  that 
the  moon  revolves  round  the  earth,  we  do  not  speak  with  absolute  correct- 
ness, for  in  all  such  cases,  both  bodies  are  revolving  round  the  common  cen- 
tre of  inertia  of  the  two.  In  the  case  of  the  sun  and  earth,  as  the  former  is 
about  a  million  times  larger  than  the  latter,  the  common  centre  of  inertia  of 
the  two  is  a  million  times  nearer  to  its  centre  than  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  is  therefore  within  its  body  or  circumference.  ^ 

The  centre  of  inertia  in  a  body  moving  evenly  is  also  its  centre  of  action 
or  percussion  ;  because,  if  such  centre  oome  against  an  obstacle,  the  whole 
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PART. 

PHENOMENA  OF  SOLIDS. 

THE  I-OUB  FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS  USED  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  PECULIARITIES  OF 
STATE  AND  MOTION  WHICH  DEPEND  ON  THE  SOLID  FORM  OF  BODIES ;  A 
DEPARTMENT  COMMONLY  <3ALL£D  MECHANICS. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTER.* 

'A  force,  xehich  moves  pari  of  a  8oHd  hody^  muU  effect  the  whole  or  break 
off  the  pari,  ' 

If  the  force  he  directed  towarde  a  certain  central  point  in  the  nuuij  it  will 
effect  the  whole  equally ^  whether  simply  to  support  the  mass,  or  to  move  it 
or  to  stop  it  when  in  motion.  The  point,  aA:cording  to  circumstancef  is 
called  THK  CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY  OF  INERTIA,  or  OF  ACTION. 

In  solid  bodies  moving  about  an  axis,  as  exemplified  in  a  wheel  or  weigh- 
ing beam,  the  various  parts  describe  circles  or  move  through  spaces  whicJi 
are  greater  in  proportion  to  their  respective  distances  from  the  centre  of 
motion.  Hence  forces  differing  as  to  speed,  may  still,  through  a  solid 
medium,  be  brought  exactly  to  co-operate  or  to  oppose  one  another  ;  a  slow 
force  counter-baiancing  or  being  equivalent  to  a  quicker  one,  provided 
thai  it  be  more  intense  in  proportion  as  ii  is  slower.  The  simple 
MACHINES,  or  MECHANICAL,  MEDIA  called  LEVER,  WHEEL  AND  AXLE,  PUL- 
LEY, INCLINED  PLANE,  WEDGE,  SCREW,  dhc,  are  SO  many  arrangements 
of  solid  parts,  by  which  forces  of  different  velocities  and  intensities  may 
be  thus  connected  or  opposed,  or  may  be  conveniently  substituted  one  for 
another. 

By  solid  connecting  parts  also  the  direction  of  any  existing  motion  or  force 
may  be  changed,  as  when  the  straight  motion  of  running  water  is  cot^ 
verted  into  the  rotary  motion  of  a  water-wheel,  dec.  Hence  arises  an  end- 
less  variety  of  COMPLEX  MACHINES. 

In  ail  machines,  an  important  circumstance  to  he  considered  is  the  resist- 
ance  among  moving  parts  which  arises  from  FRICTION: — and  in  solid 
structures  generally,  the  forms  and  positions  of  parts  have  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  STRENGTH  OF  THE  MATERIALS^  and  to  the  Strains  which  the  parts 
have  to  bear, 

''  Solid"  18  the  term  applied  to  a  mass  in  which  the  mutual  attraction  of 
the  atoms  it  so  strong,  that  the  mass  may  be  moved  about  as  one  body,  with- 
out the  relative  positions  of  the  component  parts  being  thereby  disturbed. 

"  Force  moving  part  of  a  solid  must  effect  the  whole  or  break  off  the  part." 

This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  description  or  definition  of  a  solid 
just  given.     And  it  follows  that  in  all  cases  of  breaking,  the  cohesion  of  the 

•  The  reader  should  here  re-pursue  the  general  table  or  synopais  at  page  19. 
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atoms  At  the  fractared  part  muet  bave  been  less  8t)*ong  than  the  weight  of 
the  remaiaiog  mass,  or  its  inertia  resisting  the  degree  of  change  attempted,  or 
the  force  fixing  it  to  its  place,  or  than  some  combination  of  these  particulars. 

The  sharp  blow  of  a  hammer  given  to  an  ivory  ball,  causes  it  to  dart  off 
Bwiftly,  but  does  not  injure  it,  because  the  cohesion  among  the  atoms  etruck 
18  stronger  than  the  opposing  inertia  of  the  mass,  even  under  a  rapid  change ; 
bat  the  blow  of  a  hammer  on  a  large  elephant's  tusk  indents  or  breaks  the 
part  because  the  opposing  inertia  of  the  larger  mass  is  stronger  than  4he 
cohesion  of  the  atoms  which  receive  the  blow. 

A  vessel  of  pottery-ware  may  be  safely  suspended  by  its  handle ;  proving 
that  the  cohesion  which  fizes  the  handle  to  it  is  stronger  than  the  weight  of 
the  vessel;  but  if  the  attempt  be  made  to  lift  the  vessel  quickly,  the  handle 
may  rise  and  leave  the  vessel  behind  ;  because  then  the  weight  and  inertia 
are  acting  together  to  destroy  the  cohesion.  Thus  servants  attempting  to 
lift  too  quickly  the  loaded  stone-ware  disheaat  a  dinner-table^  often  break  off 
the  part  by  which  they  take  hold. 

Centre  of  Gravitt/  or  Inertia. 

If  any  uniform  beam  or  rod  be  Bupported  by  its  middle,  like  a  weighing 
beam,  the  two  ends  will  just  balance  each  other.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  trnth  or  law  of  attraction  already  explained ;  for  as  there  is  just 
as  much  similarly  situated  matter  on  one  side  of  the  support  as  on  the  other, 
there  will  also  be  just  as  much  attraction,  and  therefore  no  reason  why  the 
matter  on  one  side  should  overpower  that  on  the  other.  If  equal  weights  be 
aflterwards  attached  in  corresponding  situations  on  the  two  arms  of  the  beam 
the  balance  will  not  be  thereby  disturbed ;  and  the  operation  of  adding  weights 
that  counterpoise,  above  and  below,  and  near  and  far  from  the  centre  may  be 
continued,. until  a  bulky  mass  is  built  up  upon  the  beam — and  instead  of  a 
beam  a  wheel  may  be  used — yet  the  whole  will  remain  perfectly  supported 
and  in  equilibrium  about  the  original  centre.  In  the  pages  now  to  follow,  it 
will  be  shown  that,  in  every  body  or  mass,  or  system  of  connected  masses, 
in  the  universe,  there  is  a  point  of  this  kind  about  which  all  the  parts  balance 
or  have  equilibrium,  and  it  is  this  point  which  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity 
or  of  inertia,  Although  in  any  mass,  therefore,  every  atom  has  its  separate 
gravity  and  inertia,  and  the  weight  and  inertia  of  the  whole  are  really  diffused 
throoffh  the  whole,  still  by  supporting  this  one  point,  either  from  above  or 
from  below,  the  whole  mass  is  equally  supported ;  by  lifting  it,  the  whole  is 
lifted;  by  stopping  it,  the  whole  is  brought  to  rest;  and  when  it  rises  or  falls, 
the  general  mass  is  really  rising  or  falling.  Thus  for  many  purposes,  a  body, 
however  large,  may  be  considered  as  compressed  into  or  existing  only  in  the 
single  point  called  its  centre  of  gravity  or  of  inertia. 

This  centre  in  a  mass  of  regular  shape  and  of  uniform  substance,  as  a  ball 
or  cube  of  metal^  is  easily  found,  because  it  is  the  evident  centre  of  the  form ; 
but  in  bodies  that  are  irregular,  either  as  to  density  or  form,  it  mu&t  be  found 
by  rules  of  calculation  hereafter  explained. 

To  say  that  the  centre  of  gravity  will  always  take  the  lowest  situation 
which  the  support  of  the  body  will  allow,  is  only  to  repeat^  that  bodies  tend 
by  their  gravity  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  In  a  suspended  body,  there- 
fore, as  the  lowest  situation  which  the  centre  of  gravity  can  find  is,  when  it 
is  immediately  under  the  point  of  suspension,  all  bodies  hanging  freely  must 
have  their  centre  of  gravity  directly  under  that  point.  A  plumpet  is  an 
interesting  example  of  this;  and  the  truth  furnishes,  in  many  cases  of  irre- 
gular masBes,  a  very  simple  practical  mode  of  finding  the  centre. 
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Fig.  27. 


SO 


Fig.  28. 


Thus  if  an  irregular  piece  of  plank  or  of  pasteboard;  represenied  here  by 
the  figure  aeb  d^h^  suspended  from  any  point,  as  a,  and 
the  cord  of  a  plummet  a  ^r  be  attached  at  the  same  point,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  board  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
direction  of  the  plummet,  and  a  chalk  line  left  on  the  board 
where  the  cord  touched  it,  must  pass  over  the  centre  of 
gravity.  If  the  board  be  then  suspended  by  another  point, 
as  d,  and  another  chalk  line  cf  6  be  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  place  c,  where  the  two  lines  cross  or  cut  each  other, 
will  indicate  the  centre  of  gravity;  and  the  board  when  sup* 
ported  by  a  cord  attached  there,  will  hang  evenly  balanced. 
The  following  cases  further  illustrate  the  truth,  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  always  seeks  the  lowest  place.  They  seem 
at  first  to  be  exceptions  to  the  law;  but  when  more  fully 
considered,  are  interesting  proofs  of  it. 

A  wooden  cylindar  or  roller  edc,  placed  on  a  slope 

or  incline  plane  a  b,  will  naturally  descend,  because 

its  centre  of  gravity  is  thereby  approaching  the  earth  ; 

but  if  there  be  a  heavy  mass  of  lead  e  introduced  at  one 

side,  which  must  rise  before  the  roller  can  descend,  the 

rise  of  the  mass  being  contrary  to  gravity,  the  motion 

will  be  arrested.     Indeed  if  the  roller  were  placed  on 

the  plane  with  the  lead  in  the  position  d,  the  lead  would 

fall  down  to  the  position  c,  and  so  would  move  the  roller  towards  6,  ezhibit- 

i  ng  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  body  rolling  up  hHl  by  the  action  of  its  weight. 

If  a  billiard-ball  be  placed  upon  the  small  ends  of  two  billiard  sticks  or  cues 

a  h  and  c  d,  laid  on  a  table  with 
their  points  c  and  a  in  contact,  but 
with  the  larger  ends  h  and  d  so  far 
apart  that  there  may  be  just  room 
for  the  ball  to  touch  the  table  be- 
tween them,  the  ball  will  roll  along 
between  the  cues,  sinking  gradu- 
ally from  its  high  situation  near 
their  points,  to  its  lower  situation 
near  h.  To  a  careless  observer,  it 
would  then  have  the  appearance  of  rolling  upwards,  because  the  cues  on 
which  it  rests  are  thicker  towards  the  end  d  and  h ;  but  it  would  really  be 
descending  in  obedience  to  gravity.  If  a  double  cone,  as  represented  at/, 
were  substituted  for  the  ball,  it  would  similarly  roll  from  c  to  0,  and  with  still 
more  of  the  fallacious  appearance  of  rolling  upwards,  because  its  ends  would 
always  be  resting  on  the  upper  and  rising  surfaces  of  the  cues. 

The  board  or  stick  e  d  resting  on  the  edge  of 
the  table  a  h  would  naturally  fall  if  left  to  itself, 
because  more  than  half  of  it  is  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  table ;  but  strange  to  say,  an' additional 
weight  s  attached  to  its  projecting  part  as  at  h 
by  the  cord  h  e,  instead  of  pulling  it  down  fast- 
er, shall  fix  or  steady  it  on  the  table,  provided 
the  weight  be  pushed  inwards  a  little  by  a  rod 
d  e  resting  against  it  and  against  a  niche  in  the 
stick  at  d.  It  is  evident  that  the  stick  c  d,  in 
falling,  must  turn  round  the  edge  of  the  table  at 


Fig.  80. 
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h;  but  in  so  doiog,  after  the  arrangement  iiow  rapposedi  ii  most  lift  the 
weight  e  along  the  path  e/— vhich  rise,  as  the  weight  is  heavier  than  the 
stick  (that  is  to  say,  as  the  common  centre  of  gravitj  of  the  connected  objects 
is  near  e,)  gravity  forbids,  and  therefore  the  stick  and  weight  will  both  remain 
supported  by  the  table.  An  umbrella  or  walking  cane,  hanging  on  the  edge 
of  a  table  by  a  crooked  handle,  is  another  instance  of  the  same  kind.  And 
the  common  toy  of  a  little  man  standing  on  tiptoe  upon  the  top  of  a  pillar, 
and  supporting  two  leaden  bullets  by  wires  descending  from  his  hands,  is 
another  combination  of  parts  which  places  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
the  support,  making  the  combination  a  kind  of  pendulum. 

By  attending  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bodies  around  us  on  earth,  we 
are  enabled  to  explain  why,  from  the  influence,  of  gravity,  some  of  them  are 
stable  or  firmly  fixed,  others  tottering,  others  falling. 

If  we  find  that  a  body,  from  its  form  or  position,  cannot  be  overturned  with* 
out  its  centre  of  gravity  being  lifted, — knowing  now  that  the  general  mass  is 
then  lifted  in  the  same  degree,  we  see  why  a  weak  cause  cannot  effect  the 
change.  The  rise  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  or  body,  in  any  case  of  falling 
over  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  over  the  middle  of  the  sustaining  base,  wiu 
be  proportioned  to  the  breadth  of  the  base  of  the  body,  compart  with  the 
height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  base.  This  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
figures^  of  which  the  two  particulars  of  base  and  height  are  combined  in  a 


of  proportions.  In  the  figures,  the  dot  e  marks  the  place  of  the  centre  o 
gravity,  and  the  curved  line  beginning  from  the  dot  marks  the  path  of  the 
eeatre  of  gravity,  when  the  body  is  overturned.  This  curved  line  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  cirole  which  has  the  edge  or  extremity  of  the  base  (h,  in  fig.  A.)  as 
a  centre,  beoiuse  the  body  in  turning  must  rest  upon  such  extremity  or  cor- 
ner as  the  centre  of  its  motion.  The  farther  inwards,  therefore,  from  this 
extremity  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is,  as  marked  by  where  a  plumb-line  as 
Pf  hanging^  from  it,  crosses  the  base,  the  farther,  of  course,  is  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  top  of  the  circle  which  it  has  to  describe  in  moving,  and  the 
steeper  consequently  will  be  its  commencing  path ;  and  as  in  the  case  of 
bodies  made  to  roll  np  slopes,  the  steeper  the  aeoent,  the  greater  will  be  the 
force  necessary  to  give  motion.— ^The  line  of  a  plummet  hanging  from  the 
centre  of  gravity  ia  called  the  line  o/directian  of  the  centre^  or  t£at  in  which 
it  tends  naturally  to  descend  to  the  earth* 

In  fig.  A.  which  has  a  broad  base  and  little  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
we  see  that  theoeatie  must  rise  almost  perpendienlarly  before  it  can  fall  over, 
and  the  lesistance  to  overtnrning  is  therefore  nearly  equal  to  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body.    Hence  the  firmness  of  a  pyramid. 

In  figtties  B.  0.  and  J>.  progressively,  the  commencing  path  of  the  centre 
10  less  steep,  because  the  bue  is  narrower,  and  hence  the  bodies  are  so  much 
the  less  stable.  B  may  represMit  an  ordinary  house,  C  a  tall  narrow  house, 
and  I>  a  lofty  ehimaey. 
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Fig.  E  shows  a  tottering  position,  for  the  centre  of  gravity  being  directly 
over  a  base  which  is  a  mere  point,  the  least  inclination  places  it  on  a  descend* 
ing  sIopC;  and  the  body  most  fall. 

Fig.  82. 


In  F.  the  position  is  tottering  on  one  side,  and  stable  on  the  other.  This 
explains  how  the  least  incliQation  of  a  standing  body  virtually  narrows,  in 
one  directioQ,tits  sustaining  base. 

In  Otf  which  represents  a  ball  upon  a  level  plane,  the  whole  mass  is  sup- 
ported on  a  single  point  as  in  E,  yet  the  body  has  no  tendency  to  move, 
because,  in  any  other  possible  position,  the  centre  would  still  be  as  far  from 
the  sustaining  plane.  In  moving,  the  centre  describes  the  straight  level  line 
a  h. 

In  H  the  ball  is  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  rolls  down,  the  centre  of  gravity 
describing  the  oblique  line  b  a. 

In  I,  which  is  an  oval  body  resting  on  a  level  plane,  when  the  body  is 
moved  to  either  side,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  rise,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pen- 
dulum.    Hence  an  oval  body  on  a  level  will  rock  or  vibrate  like  a  pendulum. 

K  is  a  true  pendulum  whose  centre  of  gravity  desczibes  the  curve  here 
shown,  as  explained  in  Section  II,  at  page  60. 

Thr  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  farther  judged 
<tf  by  the  facts  which  are  now  to  be  reviewed. 

A  cart  loaded  with  metal  or  stone  may  go  safely  along  a  road  of  which  one 
side  is  higher  than  the  other,  as  here  shown,  but  were  the  same  cart  loaded 
with  wool  or  hay  it  would  be  overturned ;  because,  although  the  sustaining 
base  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  the  line  of  direction  falls  much  within  it 
from  the  low  centre  of  gravity  of  the  metal  at  c,  but  falls  very  near  the  wheel 
at  P,  or  altogether  on  the  outside,  from  the  high  centre 
of  the  wool  at  a,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  centre  has 
o£Fered  to  it  a  descending  path. 

This  explains  why  lofty  stage  coaches  or  fans  are  so 
dangerous,  and  particularly  when  heavy  luggage  is  placed 
on  the  top,  and  why  lohy  gigs  and  curricles  have  led  to 
so  mai^  fatal  accidents.  As  regards  any  of  these,  a 
defect  of  smoothness  or  of  level  in  the  road,  or  even,  in 
a  case  of  quick  driving,  a  slight  lateral  bend,  often  suf- 
fices to  produce  the  catastrophe.  The  safety-coaches  of 
late  times  are  made  with  the  wheels  far  apart  to  give  a 
broad  base,  and  with  the  luggage  receptacles  and  seats 
for  outside  passengers  placed  low  down  before  and  behind  the  body  of  the 
carriage,  instead  of  on  the  top  as  formerly. 

The  feet  of  tripods  are  generally  expanded  below  to  give  a  broad  base. 
The  same  is  true  of  our  common  chairs ;  but  a  thoughtless  child  often  leans 
so  far  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  that  he  causes  the  line  of  the  general  centre 
of  gravity  to  fall  beyond  the  base,  and  the  chair  with  its  load  is  overtomed. 


Fig.  88. 
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The  small  lofty  chairs  made  to  raise  children  to  the  parent's  elbow  at  the 
dinner-table,  are  very  dangerous  if  the  feet  are  not  made  to  spread  much. 
Pillar-and-claw  tables,  candle-sticks,  table-lamps,  and  many  other  articles  of 
household  farnilnre,  have  stability  given  in  the  same  manner. 

The  least  inclination  of  a  standing  body  virtually  narrows  the  supporting  base. 

This  truth  is  explained  hjfig.  F.  It  shows  the  necessity  of  building  the 
thin  walls  and  tall  chimneys  of  modem  houses  perfectly  upright.  And  hence 
the  extreme  importance  and  utility  of  that  simple  instrument,  the  plummet 
or  plUmb-liney  which,  when  applied  to  a  body,  is  a  visible  indication  of  the 
line  of  its  centre  of  gravity.  The  mason  and  many  other  workmen  cannot 
proceed  a  step  without  their  guiding  plummet. 

The  brick  walls  of  ordinary  houses  are  so  thin,  that,  to  have  standing 
strength,  they  require  to  rest  against  one  another  3  and  hence  they  occasion- 
ally exhibit  the  kind  of  stability  which  belongs  to  a  child's  house  built  of  cards. 
As  contrasted  with  the  masses  of  masonry  which  remain  to  us  from  antiquity, 
resting  on  a  firm-spreading  basements,  they  are  examples  of  what  is  truly 
ephemeral,  in  comparison  with  that  which  has  partaken  of  the  permanency 
of  nature's  own  works,  covering  regions  with  mighty  ruins.  What  magnifi- 
cent illustrations  of  strength  and  durability  dependent  on  proportions,  are 
those  ancient  pyramids  and  temples,  which  still  give  such  interest  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  valleys  and  plaiiis  of  Asia  I 

There  are  many  remarable  structures  on  earth  which  lean  or  incline  a 
little;  yet  so  long  as  the  line  of  their  centre  of  gravity  remains  within  the 
base,  and  the  parts  of  the  mass  have  tenacity  among  themselves  sufficient  to 
hold  together,  the  structure  will  stand.  The  famous  tower  of  Pisa  was  built 
intentionally  inclining,  to  frighten  and  surprise :  with  a  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet,  it  overhangs  its  base  sixteen  feet,  and  assumes  neaoly 
the  air  of  fig.  F.  in  page  88. 

The  tall  monument  near  London  Bridge  inclines  so  much,  that  in  high 
winds  from  a  particular  quarter,  timid  minds  have  doubted  of  its  stability. 

And  many  of  the  most  lofty  and  beautiful  of  our  cathedral  spires  or  towers, 
as  that  of  Salisbury,  have  lost  something  of  their  perpendicularity. 

An  oval  body  on  a  flat  level  surface,  as  already  explained  by  fig.  I,  pajge 
88,  oscillates  somewhat  like  a  pendulum,  because,  when  disturbed  from  its 
middle  position,  its  centre  of  gravity  has  risen  and  seeks  to  return.  The 
same  is  true  of  any  regular  slice  or  portion  of  a  solid  glober,  which  will  con- 
sequently always  come  to  rest  with  its  plane  face  turned  directly  upwards. 

The  rocking-horse  of  children  and  the  common  cradle  are  exemplifications 
of  the  same  class. 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  instances  are  those  rooks  called  Log^n  or 
Laggan  stones,  of  which  there  are  several  among  the  picturesque  barriers  of 
the  British  coast  An  immense  mass  loosened  in  some  convubion  of  nature, 
is  found  with  a  slightly  rounded  base  resting  on  a  flatter  surface  of  rock 
'  below ;  and  is  so  nearly  balanced,  that  the  force  of  a  man  suffices  to  move 
it.  Some  of  these  have  been  objects  of  much  superstitious  veneration  to 
their  neighbonrhood. 

There  is  an  amusing  Chinese  toy,  made  in  obedience  to  the  same  princi- 
ple. It  has  the  appearance  of  a  little  fat  laughing  man,  sitting  on  the  ground 
with  his  feet  concealed  under  him ;  but  where  the  feet  should  be,  there  is 
only  a  rounded  smooth  surface,  with  heavy  lead  ballast  placed  in  it,  so  low, 
as  always,  when  allowed,  to  raise  the  body  to  the  erect  or  sitting  attitude. 
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A  child  pasbes  the  little  fellow  down  again  and  aguD,  and  woald  persoade 
him  to  be  stilly  but  is  saprised  to  see  him  always  up  the  moment  afker^  shak- 
ing abont  and  as  lively  as  ever. 

The  vibratory  motion  of  a  pendalum,  as  dependent  upon  the  circnmstanee 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  having  been  moved  from  its  lowest  place  which  it 
again  constantly  seeks,  was  so  fully  considered  in  the  last  chapter,  that  it 
need  not  be  again  dwelt  upon  here ;  but  we  have  to  enumerate  the  follow- 
ing phenomena  as  being  of  the  same  class. 
— ^Tbe  vibrations  of  a  common  swing. 
-—The  rocking  of  a  balloon  when  it  first  ascends. 

—The  spontaneous  shutting  of  those  gates  orxioors  of  which  the  upper  hinge 
overhangs  or  projects  beyond  the  lower,  causing  the  gate,  when  in  the  shut 
position,  to  have  its  lock  lower  than  when  in  any  other.  Such  a  gate  always 
returns  of  itself,  from  either  side,  to  the  shut  position,  just  as  a  pendulum 
returns  to  the  lowest  part  of  its  arc : — the  gate  in  fact  is  but  a  sloping  pen- 
dulum. 

Of  the  same  nature  also  is  the  rocking  or  rolling  of  a  ship,  in  particular 
states  of  wind  and  sea.  When  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ship  is  too  low, 
owing  to  all  the  heavy  load  being  placed  near  the  keel,  this  pendulum -mo- 
tionj  in  rough  weather,  becomes  excessive  and  dangerous. 

The  actions  and  postures  of  animals,  and  particularly  of  man,  illustrate  beau- 
tifully the  observations  made  above  with  respect  to  the  centre  of  gravity. 

A  body,  we  have  seen,  is  tottering  in  proportion  as  it  has  great  altitude 
;md  narrow  base— but  it  is  the  noble  prerogative  of  man  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port his  towering  figure  with  great  firmness,  on  a  very  narrow  base,  and  un- 
der constant  change  of  attitude.  This  fMsulty  is  acquired  slowly  because  of  the 
difficultv.  A  child  does  well  who  walks  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  months ; 
while  the  young  of  quadrupeds,  which  have  a  broad  supporting  base,  are 
able  to  stand  and  even  to  pove  about  almost  immediately  after  birth. 

The  supporting  base  of  a  man  is  the  space  occupied  by  and  included  be- 
tween the  feet  The  advantage  of  turning  out  the  toes  is,  that  without  taking 
much  from  the  length  of  the  base,  it  adds  considerably  to  the  breadth. 

If  there  be  much  art  in  walking  on  two  perfect  feet,  there  is  still  more  in 
walking  on  two  slender  wooden  legs,  with  rounded  extremities: — :which| 
however,  we  often  see  done,  by  mutilated  soldiers  and  sailors. 

All  the  ladies  of  the  empire  of  China  have  to  acquire  nearly  the  same 
talent  as  these  victims  of  war ;  for  barbarous  custom  has  crippled  them,  bj 
confining  their  feet  for  life,  in  such  shoes  as  fitted  them  in  infancy. 

But  surpassing  in  difficulty  any  of  these  instances  is  the  practice,  which  is 
general  among  the  inhabitvits  of  the  sandy  plains  called  the  Landes,  in  the 
south-west  of  Franoe,  of  walking  on  stilts.  The  Lande»  afibrd  tolerable 
pasture  for  sheep;  but  during  one  portion  of  the  year  are  half  covered  with 
water,  and  during  the  remainder  are  still  very  unfit  walking  ground,  by 
reason  of  their  doep  loose  sand  and  thick  furze.  The  natives  meet  the  inoon- 
veniences  of  all  seasons  by  doubling  the  length  of  their  natural  legs,  through 
the  addition  to  them  of  the  stilts  mentioned,  which  they  call  des  echa»e$. 
Mounted  on  these,  which  are  wooden  poles,  put  on  and  oE  as  regularly  as 
the  other  parts  of  dress,  they  appear  to  strangers  a  new  and  extraordinary 
race  of  long-legged  beinga,  marching  over  the  loose  sand,  or  through  the  water, 
with  steps  of  eight  or  ten  feet  ^n  length,  and  with  the  speed  of  a  trotting 
horae ;  their  moderate  journeys  being  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  a  day.  While 
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watching  their  floeks,  thej  fix  themnelTes  in  convenieiit  stations  by  means  of  a 
thixd  staff  which  supports  them  behind,  and  then  with  their  rough  sheep-skin 
doaka  and  caps,  like  thatched  roofs  over  them,  they  appear  like  little  watob- 
towers,  or  singalar  lofty  tripods,  scattered  over  the  hce  of  the  country. 

Still  beyond  the  art  of  walking  on  stilts  is  that  which  some  persons  attain 
of  walking  and  dancing  on  a  single  rope  or  wire ;  or  even  of  keeping  the 
centre  of  gravity  above  the  base,  while  standing  on  the  movable  support  of 
a  salloping  horse. — A  rope-dancer  usually  carries  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  to 
biuance  him ;  it  is  loaded  at  each  end,  and  when  he  inclines,  he  throws  it  a 
little  towards  the  side  required;  that  the  reaction  may  restore  his  perpen- 
dicularity. 

Much  art  of  the  aame  sort  is  shown  in  the  attitudes  and  evolutions  of  the 
skater ;  in  the  amusements  of  supporting  a  stick  upright  on  the  end  of  the 
finger;  and  many  other  feats  of  a  like  kind. 

Aaiiudes  generally  depend  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body  over  the  base  under  variety  of  circumstances,  as  in  the 
straight  or  upright  part  of  a  man  who  carries  a  load  on  his  head; — the  lean- 
ing forward  of  one  who  carries  it  on  his  back;  the  hanging  backwards  of  one 
who  bears  it  between  bis  arms ; — the  leaning  to  one  ^e  of  him  who  is 
carrying  a  weight  on  the  other  side ; — ^the  habitual  carriage  of  very  fat 
people,  whose  head  and  shoulders  are  thrown  back,  giving  a  certain  air  of 
8elf-«atisfaction,*-an  air  which  belongs  also  to  the  espeotant  mother,  and 
even  to  the  dropsical  patient,  although  producing  in  the  latter  so  sad  an  in- 
coBgrm^. 

When  ft  man  walks  or  runs,  he  inclines  forward,  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
may  overhang  the  base :  and  he  must  then  be  constantly  advancing  his  foot 
to  prevent  his  falling.  He  makes  his  body  incline  just  enough  to  produce 
the  velodty  which  he  desirefl. 

A  man,  in  pulling  horisontally  at  a  load,  is  merely  causing  his  body  to 
overhang  its  base,  so  that  its  tendency  to  fall  may  become  a  force  or  power 
api^icable  to  the  work. 

When  a  man  rises  from  a  chair,  he  is  seen  first  to  bend  the  body  forward, 
or  to  draw  the  feet  backward,  so  as  to  bring  the  feet  or  base  under  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  then  he  lifts  the  body  up.  If  he  lifts  too  soon,  that  is,  be- 
fore the  body  be  sufficiently  advanced,  he  fiills  back  again. 

A  man  standing  with  his  heels  close  to  a  perpendicular  wall,  cannot  with* 
cot  falling,  bend  forward  sufficiently  to  pick  up  any  object  that  lies  before 
him  on  the  ground ;  beoause  the  wall  prevents  him  from  throwing  part  of 
his  body  backward,  to  counterbalance  the  head  and  arms  which  must  pro- 
ject forward.  A  person  little  versed  in  such  matters,  might  agree  to  givo^i 
ten  guineas  for  permission  to  possess  himself,  if  he  could,  of  a  purse  of  twenty, 
laid  on  the  ground  before  him  :  he  of  course  would  lose  his  stake. 

When  a  man  walks  at  a  moderate  rate,  bis  centre  of  gravity  comes  alter- 
nately over  the  right  and  over  the  left  foot.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  body 
advances  in  a  waving  line,  and  why  persons  walking  arm  in  arm  shake  each 
other,  unless  they  make  the  movements  of  their  feet  to  correspond,  as  sol- 
diers do  in  marehing. 

Sea  Sidnen  is  a  subject  closely  related  to  the  present.  Man  requiring, 
as  now  explained,  so  strictly  to  maintain  his  perpendicularity,  that  is,  to  keep 
the  centre  of  gravity  always  over  the  supporting  part  of  his  body,  ascertains 


the  required  position  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  comparing  the  perpen- 
dioularity^  or  other  known  position  of  things  about  him,  with  his  own  posi- 
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tion.  Yertigo  and  siokness  are  the  conseqaenoea  of  depti?ing  him  of  his 
Btandards  of  comparison,  or  of  disturbing  them. 

Hence  on  shipboard;  where  the  lines  of  the  masts,  windows,  furniture,  &c. 
are  constantly  changing,  sickness,  vertigo  and  other  affections  of  the  same 
class  are  common  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  ships.  Many  persons  experi- 
ence similar  effects  in  carriages,  and  in  swings ;  or  on  looking  from  a  lofty 
precipice,  where  known  objects  being  distant,  and  viewed  under  a  new  as* 
peot,  are  not  so  readily  recognised;  also  in  walking  on  a  wall  or  roof;  in 
looking  directly  up  to  a  roo^  or  to  the  stars  in  the  zenith,  because  then  all 
standards  disappear;  on  entering  a  round  room,  where  there  are  no  perpen- 
dicular lines  of  light  and  shade,  as  when  the  walls  and  roof  are  covered  with 
a  paper  which  has  no  regular  arrangement  of  spot;  on  turning  round,  as  in 
waltzing,  or  if  placed  on  a  wheel ;  because  the  eye  is  not  then  allowed  to 
rest  long  enough  on  any  standard.  &c. 

People  when  in  the  dark,  and  tnerefore  blind  people  always,  use  standards 
belonging  to  the  sense  of  touch ;  and  it  is  because,  on  board  of  a  ship, 
the  standards  both  of  sight  and  touch  are  lost,  that  the  effect  is  so  very 
remarkable. 

But  sea  sickness  also  partly  depends  on  the  irregular  pressure  of  the 
bowels  among  themselves  and  against  the  containing  parts,  when  the  influ- 
ence of  their  inertia  and  weight  varies  with  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  ship. 

From  the  nature  of  sea  sickness,  as  discovered  in  these  facts,  it  is  seen 
why  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  motion  of  a  ship,  often  find  relief  by  keep- 
ing their  eyes  directed  to  the  fixed  shore,  where  visible ;  or  by  lying  down 
on  their  backs  and  shutting  their  eyes ;  or  by  taking  such  a  dose  of  exhilar- 
ating drink  as  shall  diminish  their  sensibility  to  all  objects  of  external  sense. 

As  no  condition  or  form  of  matter  escapes  from  the  great  laws  of  nature, 
we  find  the  attitudes  and  general  condition  of  vegetable  as  well  as  of  animal 
bodies,  characterised  by  the  necessity  of  having  the  centre  of  gravity  sap- 
ported  over  the  base.  With  what  admiration  may  we  contemplate  the  pine 
and  other  trees  in  the  forests  or  nature,  springing  up  to  heaven  as  perpen- 
dicularly as  if  the  plummet  had  been  at  work  to  direct  them ;  and  no  less 
on  the  brows  of  pr^ipitous  hills  than  in  the  level  plains.  On  a  smaller  scale, 
we  see  the  grasses  and  corn-stalks  of  our  fields  illustrating  the  same  truth. 
And  whenever,  in  tree  or  shrub,  accident  or  peculiar  nature  causes  a  devia- 
tion from  perpendicularity,  additional  strength  and  support  are  provided. 

Beautif  of  form  or  position  is  often  felt  to  exist  in  bodies,  merely  because 
they  possess  the  shape  and  support  required,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  may 
be  stable. 

.^  In  architecture,  how  displeasing  is  a  wall  or  pillar  that  is  not  quite  upright; 
l)r  a  column  with  too  small  a  base ;  or  a  very  tall  narrow  house ;  or  a  long 
slender  chimney.  On  the  other  hand,  how  beautiful  in  a  lofty  edifice  is  the 
suitable  succession  of  columns,  from  the  massive  Doric  of  the  basement, 
supporting  the  whole  superstructure,  to  the  light  Corinthian  or  kindred  forms 
seen  above.  The  Chinese  pagoda  is  a  fine  example  of  the  union  of  certain 
requisitics  for  stability,  viz.y  perpendicularity  and  expanding  base,  with  the 
other  qualities  of  perfect  symmetry,  graceful  proportion,  and  fanciful  orna- 
ment. When  seen  crowning  a  rising  ground  in  a  wooded  island,  or  spring- 
ing up  from  the  centre  of  a  rich  garden,  it  forms,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  which  fancy  has  ever  designed. 

Beauty  ofattUude  and  grace  of  carriage  in  the  human  individual  are  in 
great  part  referable  to  the  same  principle. 
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The  posttires  of  opera  dancers  might  pass  as  intentional  illnstrations  of  the 
nnmber  of  ways  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  kept  above  a  narrow 
hase^  by  counteracting  one  disturbing  motion  or  extension  of  a  limb  by  some 
opposite  and  corresponding  motion.  The  common  statue  of  the  god  Mercury 
on  tip-toe  is  a  permanent  familiar  illustration  of  such  a  beautifully  balanced 
attitude. 

Grace  of  carriage  includes  not  only  a  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  but  also 
a  firmness  of  step,  or  steady  bearing  of  the  centre  of  gravity  over  the  base. 
It  is  usually  possessed  by  those  who  live  in  the  country,  taking  much  and 
varied  ezercisoi  or  who  make  gymnastics  a  part  of  their  discipline.  What 
a  contrast  is  there  between  the  gait  of  the  active  mountaineer,  enjoying  the 
consciousness  of  perfect  nature,  and  that  of  the  mechanic  or  shopkeeper, 
whose  confinement  to  the  cell  of  his  trade  soon  produces  in  his  body  a  shape 
and  air  corresponding  to  it — and  in  the  softer  sex  what  a  difference  is  there, 
between  that  active  and  graceful  fair  one  who  recalls  to  us  the  fabled  Diana 
of  old,  and  that  other  sedentary  being,  who,  having  scarcely  trodden  but  on 
smooth  pavements  and  carpets,  under  any  new  circumstances,  carries  her 
person  as  if  it  were  a  load  quite  new  and  foreign  to  her. 

The  centre  of  gravity  is  also  the  centre  of  inertia.  When  a  person  lifts 
a  uniform  rod  by  its  middle,  the  inertia  of  both  ends  being  equal,  he  over- 
comes it  equally,  and  raises  them  evenly  together.  When  he  lifts  by  a  part 
nearer  to  one  end,  the  shorter  and  lighter  portion  having  less  inertia,  will  rise 
the  first,  and  there  will  be  a  turning  motion  of  the  rod  round  the  finger  as  a 
centre,  proportioned  to  the  excess  of  inertia  in  the  greater  side. 

The  centre  of  gravity,  or  inertia,  however,  is  not  necessarily  in  the  centre 
of  the  mass ;  for  if  a  weight  of  three  pounds,  a, 
be  affixed  to  one  end  of  a  rod,  and  a  weight  of  Fig.  84. 

only  one  pound,  h,  be  affixed  to  the  other,  the         x  ^^""N 

two  will  still  be  balanced,  if  supported  or  lifted       Q C  {   ,   ] 

by  a  point  of  the  rod,  c,  three  times  nearer  to  the  \^ 

centre  of  the  large  weight  than  to  the  centre  of 

the  small  one.     This  fact  is  explained  under  the  head  of  lever,  a  few  pages 
hence.     For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  in  describing  such  experiments,  the* 
weight  of  the  connecting  rod  itself  is  neglected. 

The  centre  of  gravity  or  inertia  is  also  the  centre  of  centrifugal  force  :— 
for  if  the  balls  a  and  b  of  the  last  figure  were  made  to  spin  round  a  common 
centre,  as  by  making  the  connecting  rod  rest  and  turn  upon  a  point  or  pivot 
at  c  ;  unless  the  point  c  were  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  two,  the  pivot 
would  always  be  drawn  in  the  direction  of  that  end  of  the  rod  at  which  there 
was  the  greatest  centrifugal  force.  It  is  on  this  account  that  in  the  case  of 
a  mill-stone,  or  great  fly-wheel,  or  of  the  balance  wheel  of  a  watch,  the  axis 
must  pass  through  the  centre  of  inertia,  to  prevent  its  being  more  worn  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other. 

When  we  say,  in  astronomy,  that  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun,  or  that 
the  moon  revolves  round  the  earth,  we  do  not  speak  with  absolute  correct- 
ness, for  in  all  such  cases,  both  bodies  are  revolving  round  the  common  cen- 
tre of  inertia  of  the  two.  In  the  case  of  the  sun  and  earth,  as  the  former  is 
about  a  million  times  larger  than  the  latter,  the  common  centre  of  inertia  of 
the  two  is  a  million  times  nearer  to  its  centre  than  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  is  therefore  within  its  body  or  circumference. 

The  centre  of  inertia  in  a  body  moving  evenly  is  also  its  centre  of  action 
or  percwinon  ;  because,  if  such  centre  come  against  an  obstacle,  the  whole 
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momentum  of  tbe  body  iiots  there  and  is  destroyed ;  wbile  if  any  other  part 
than  the  centre  hit,  the  body  loses  only  a  part  of  its  momentum,  and  revolves 
round  the  obstacle  as  a  pivot  or  centre  of  motion^  to  pass  it  on  the  side  to- 
wards which  the  greater  inertia  happened  to  be. 

In  a  hammer^  or  a  bar  of  iron  used  as  a  hammeri  or  in  a  pendulum,  the 
motion  is  not  said  to  be  even,  because  the  velocity  of  the  different  parts  is 
different,  being  greatest  far  from  the  hand  or  oentre  of  motion,  and  the  centre 
of  all  the  motal  inertia  is  nearer  to  the  fast  moving  end  than  to  the  other. 
Its  exact  place,  in  many  cases,  is  easily  ascertained  by  calculation.  In  a  uni- 
form rod  moviog  as  a  pendulum^  for  instance,  it  is  at  a  distance  of  one- third 
from  the  lower  end.     In  the  pendulum  it  is  called  the  centre  of  oscillation. 

K  a  man  use  a  bar  or  rod  of  iron  as  a  hammer,  he  must  take  care  to  make 
it  strike  the  object  by  its  oentre  of  action,  or  his  own  hand  will  reeeive  a  part 
of  the  shock.  A  very  heavy  mass  thus  carelessly  used  will  seriously  strain 
the  wrist  In  a  common  hammer,  as  the  chief  part  of  the  matter  is  at  Uie 
end,  the  oentre  of  percussion  is  there  too^  and  no  precaution  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned is  required. 

If  a  rod  or  small  log  of  wood  be  suspended  horizontally  by  a  string  tied  to 
its  middle,  or  be  floating  in  water,  and  if  a  forward  blow  be  given  directly 
across  it  near  to  one  end,  the  other  end  will  be  found,  in  the  first  instant,  to 
have  moved  a  little  backward,  or  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  blow,  as  if  the 
rod  had  been  fixed  upon  an  axis.  The  inertia  of  the  general  mass,  by  re- 
sisting the  motion  becomes  in  effect  a 
Fig.  35.  fixed  axis.     This  fact  is  amusingly 

.  illustrated  by  laying  the'  ends  of  a 

f       ^  ^  T^^       ^^^^  ®'^^  ^^  ^^^  wine-glasses,  and 

V7  \7^       then  breaking  the  stick  by  a  smart 

c3  o  downward  blow  of  a  poker  on  its  cen- 

tre.    Instead  of  breaking  the  | 


also,  as  by  such  a  blow  might  be  expected,  the  ends  of  the  stick  rise  at  the 
instant  of  the  stroke,  to  turn  round  certain  centres  of  remtance  in  the  frag- 
ments, as  at  a  and  6,  and  then  fall  harmless  on  the  table. 

In  this  section  we  have  seen  what  admirable  simplicity  is  given  to  many 
of  our  reasonings  and  operations,  by  considering  bodies  in  reference  cmly  to 
their  centre  of  inertia,  under  one  or  other  of  its  names. 

*'  In  a  solid  body  moving  about  an  axis,  like  a  wheel  or  foeigMng-beam, 
the  different  parts  have  different  velocities^  according  to  their  respective 
distances  from  the  axis  or  centre/'     (Read  the  Analysis.) 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  perceived  at  once  on  comparing  the  motion 
in  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  or  near  the  ends  of  a  weighing-beam,  with  that  in 
parts  nearer  the  centres.    Suppose  a  J  to  be  a 
Fig.  S6.  line  drawn  across  a  wheel,  or,  along  a  weighing- 

beam,  the  centre  of  motion  in  either  case  being 
at  c;  then  the  outer  circular  line  or  path,  a  c, 
which  a  point  in  a  describes  when  moving,  is 
longer  than  the  corresponding  inner  line,  b  /, 
which  a  point  at  b  describes  in  the  same  time,  as 
a  is  farther  from  the  centre  than  b.  This  admits 
of  easy  mathematical  demonstration,  and  is  in- 
deed merely  an  instance  of  the  truth,  that  the 
proportions  existing  between  any  parts  or  lines  in 
one  circle,  hold  with  respect  to  the  corresponding 
parts  and  lines  in  all  circles. 
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^  Hemes  forou  wUk  different  speed  may  tHU  he  placed  in  continued  amnec- 
<uMi  or  cppontion  ;  and  they  mU  balance  or  he  equivalent,  if  the  one  he  as 
much  mare  iiUenm  than  the  other  a$  it  is  dower.'*    (Read  ihe-Analyns.) 

This  18  the  important  truth  upon  which  the  whole  of  mechanics  may  be 
laid  to  hisge.  It  giTes  to  man  the  simple  machines  or  mechanical  powerSf 
as  they  have  been  called, — the  Lever,  Wedge,  Pulley,  &c.,  which  enable  him 
to  adapt  any  species  and  speed  of  power  which  he  can  command  to  almost 
any  work  which  he  has  to  accomplish  :  and  the  discovery  of  it  and  of  means 
to  apply  it  may  be  said  to  have  subjected  external  nature  to  kisooatrd.  His 
works  are  of  a  thousand  kinds,  from  the  displacing  of  a  rock  to  the  spinning 
of  a  delicate  thread ;  while  the  natural  powers  or  forces  at  his  command  are 
chiefly  wind,  waterfalls,  lire  and  animal  effort — and  of  which,  in  any  particu- 
lar caae,  he  ntay  have  only  one  kind  at  his  service ; — still,  being  able  to  con- 
neot  together  hia  power  and  reeistanoe  by  solid  media,  of  which  different 
parts  move  with  any  desired  differenee  of  velocities^  he  can  employ  any  force 
for  a  purpose  of  almost  any  kind. 

There  is,  however,  a  false  and  most  pernicious  prejudice  very  generally 
czistiDg  with  respect  to  the  simple  machines,  which  we  must  begin  by 
removing,  viz.,  that  they  increase  the  quantity  of  power  or  force  applied  to 
them.  For  instance,  when  one  pound,  as  a  at  the  end  of  a  beam  or  lever, 
is  seen  balaa^ng  two  pounds,  as  &,  at  half  the  distance  on  the  other  side  of 
the  axis,  or  four  pounds,  as  c,  at  a  quarter  of  the  distance,  many  persons  be- 
lieve that  the  lever  itself  gives  or  begets 
a  force  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  Pig*  87. 

weights  80  balaoced.    But  we  shall  now   ' 
show,  that  levers  and  all  the  other  m<- 
chanical  powers  (as  from  the  erroneous 
idea  above  mentioned  they  have  been       ,«-   .      .         al\    c.  _h^ 

called^)  merely  enable  as  to  make  such      i  ■     |      1  ^ 

sobstitutioiis,  so  that  of  a  small  weight      [j  j  fX^       [j 

desoending  far,  in  place  of  a  greater       ^  x'^^'^       ^ 

weight  descending  a  little  way,  or  of  an  f '.'.trl>. 

inferior  Ic^oe  working  long,  instead  of  a  \^       \ 

superior  foice  working  for  a  shorter  ^•^' 

time,— and  thus  often  to  accomplish 
ends  to  which  the  force  possessed  would 

be  .quite  uoBuited  if  applied  directly.  In  other  words  the  simple  machines 
e&able  u8  to  concentrate  or  divide  any  kind  or  quantity  of  force  which  we 
poseess,  80  as  to  suit  it  to  our  various  purposes,  just  as  mill*ponds  and 
branehing  channela  enable  us  to  aocumuUte  or  divide  the  force  of  a  stream 
of  water  j  but  they  no  more  increase  the  quantity  of  power  than  a  mill-pond 
inoreasea  the  quantity  of  water.  When  any  slender  force  is  caused  through 
a  machine,  to  produce  some  effect  which  seeme  proportioned  to  an  intense 
ftwoe,  it  has  always  to  act  longer,  or  through  more  space  than  the  other, 
juet  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  lender;  as  a  small  stream  of  water  acting 
for  ten  minutes,  may  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  greater  gush  in  one 
minute.  Twenty  feet  of  the  action  of  a  small  horse  near  the  ciroumference 
of  a  great  wheel,  may  be  rendered,  by  intervening  machinery,  equivalent  to 
ten  feet  <^  the  action  of  a  heavy  ox  or  elephant  nearer  the  centre.  And  one 
horse  in  drawing  through  six  hundred  feet,  or  a  hundred  horses  in  drawing 
through  six  feet,  or  the  piston  of  a  great  steam-engine,  in  raising  one  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  ita  cylinder;  &c.|  may  all  be  made  to  do  the  same 
work. 


f 
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mo  •  ^etr^  m  sfafl  wppose  a  weighing-betm  x  y, 

tb  ^— •  ■  ^ * '•' *    ^^^.^je^eodx;  then  if  a  Bpring issuing 

jf  •  "''^  ^: «  $xte  of  one  pound,  be  made  to  push 

y  "■        . ,  •-  '      "^    J  r^;9ai  balance  the  weight;  and  if  it  be 

--***'  "  in  the  slightest  degree  stronger  than 

^  the  weight,  it  will  push  the  end  of 

*   ■  the  beam  y  down  to  B,  and  will  raise 

the  weight  to  F.     If,  instead  of  the 

single  spring  of  one  pound  at  the  end 

of  the  beam,  two  such  springs  be 

applied  at  half-way  from  the  centre 

to  the  end,  so  as  to  press  at  A,  where 

there  is  just  half  the  extent  of  mo- 

tion,  or  room  to  act,  as  at  B,  exactly 

^.  f. Jikiv.    Now  because  one  spring  at  the  end  of  the  beam 

.    -"   '     .  ^  jw  jtfBO  work  fts  two  similar  springs,  or  a  single  spring 

7  »i  the  middle,  it  might  at  first  appear  that  there  was  a 

'  ^r  *^  *snig  the  single  spring  aud  longer  leyer ;  but  let  it  be 

'M  rvd  middle  springs  have  each  issued  from  their  box  only 

^      '  .   ..  ^e  single  spring  at  the  end  has  issued  two  inches :  in  both 

^  .«^  tfietly  two  inches  of  one-pound  spring  have  been  used. 

\e«  i.t^ment,  pound  weights  or  little  buckets  of  water  might  be 

^^^  ji  ike  springs,  and  with  exactly  the  same  result — one  pound  or 

.  .ini  of  the  arm  producing  the  same  effect  as  two  pounds  or  pints 

.    ..^  of  it  j  but  it  would  be  observed  that  the  single  quantity  fell  two 

^  , :  .^  the  double  quantity  at  half  distance  fell  only  one  inch ;  and  to 

joai  after  they  had  done  their  work,  there  would  evidently  be  the 

..\ar,  whether  a  person  had  to  lift  the  single  quantity  first  one  inch, 

.ix  another,  or  had  to  lift,  first,  one  half  of  the  double  equipoise  an  inch, 

.a  the  other  half  as  much. — Each  atom  of  matter  may  be  considered 

'  .  >ii;  10  the  earth  by  its  thread  of  attraction,  and  if  one  atom  rise  or  fall  ten 

■v  H.^  jus^  ^  much  of  the  supposed  thread  of  attraction  will  be  drawn  out 

^  >,;urned  as  if  ten  atoms  rise  or  fall  one  inch.     And  so,  where  a  weight  of 

^  {K^und  is  made  to  do  any  work,  instead  of  a  weight  of  two  pounds,  there 

^  so  more  saving  than  in  giving  away  two  yards  of  single  rope  instead  of 

•die  yard  of  double  rope ;  and  in  like  manner  for  all  other  differences  of 

:asensity. 

If  a  man  were  to  exert  a  force  of  one  hundred  pounds  at  A,  in  the  above 
figure,  to  lift  the  weight,  a  boy  at  B,  with  force  of  fifty  pounds,  might  do 
the  same  work;  but  the  man  would  only  have  worked  or  pressed  down 
through  one  foot,  while  the  boy  would  have  worked  through  two ;  and  there- 
fore, although  the  boy;  with  the  assistance  of  the  lever,  seemed  to  become  as 
strong  as  the  man,  the  case  would  merely  be,  again,  that  of  the  one-pound 
spring  unbending  two  inches,  to  produce  an  effect  equal  to  that  of  the  two- 
pound  spring  unbending  one  inch.  The  boy  would  be  using  two  feet  of  his 
smaller  force,  where  the  man  used  one  foot  or  his  greater  force ;  and  if  the 
work  had  to  be  long  continued,  the  boy  would  have  completely  exhausted 
himself,  when  the  man  remained  yet  fresh. 

A  case  of  the  lever,  exhibited  in  this  diagram^  serves  well  to  explain  the 
nature  of  mechanical potoers  in  general.  Suppose  A  to  be  a  weight  of  four 
pounds  at  the  end  of  a  rod  or  lever  A  B,  (p.  97)  made  to  turn  on  c  as  an 
axis  or  fulcrum,  and  having  the  arm  c  B  four  times  as  long  as  the  arm  c  A| 
(but  the  two  arms  of  the  lever  being  equipoised  so  as  not  to  conceal  the  action 
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of  weights  sabsequently  attached  to  them ;)  then  one  poniid  at  the  end  B, 
woakl  balance  the  four  pounds  at  the  end  of  A,  and  with  the  slightest  addi- 
tional weight  would  preponderate.  Now  let  ua  suppose  the  are  B  6  to  have 
beea  fixed  to  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  with  the  four  projeotions  or  shelves 
here  shown  on  which  balls  of  one 
pound  might  rest }  then  if  one  of  the  ^is>  3^* 

four  balls  from  the  plane  d  were  to  roll  -B 

upon  the  first  shelf,  it  would  jupt  ba-  ^.^^^^ 

luwe  Ay  and,  with  one  grain  more,  <t^>m.ii^N| ' 

woold  desoend  to  the  plane  c,  one  inch     ■ ,.!«:  ^g^^  ^  Aj/a  ol 

beknr ;  then  a  second  ball  of  one  pound      *£3p^ ;   ^"T.^,.,^ 

would  oeeupy  the  second  shelf,  and      ^A  r'^-^^da 

would  descend  in  the  same  way,  to  be  /. " 

followed  by  a  third,  and  afterwards  by  C^  * 

a  fourth;  and  when  the  whole  four  had 

fidlen  from  c{  to  e,  they  would  just  have  lifted  the  four  pound  mass,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lever,  one  inch.  So  that,  although  one  pound  was  seen 
here  lifting  four  pounds,  it  would  only  have  lifted  them  one-fourth  part  as 
^  as  it  fell  itself,  and  the  sum  of  the  phenomena  would  be,  that  four  pounds, 
by  falling  one  inch  at  the  long  end  of  the  lever,  had  raised  four  pounds 
through  the  same  distance  of  one  inch  at  the  short  end.  No  'mechanical 
poicer  or  machine  generates  force  more  than  the  lever  does  in  this  case. 

It  appears,  then,  from  all  this,  that  as  the  quantity  of  motion  in  a  body  is 
meaaored  by  its  velocity  and  the  number  of  atoms  in  it  oonjointly,  so  the 
quaniitif  of  force  exerted  in  any  case,  is  measured  by  the  intercity  of  the 
force  conjointly  with  the  tpace  through  which  it  moves.  A  clear  mode, 
therefore,  of  comparing  forces,  is  to  state  the  lenffths  and  the  intensities — 
for  instance,  to  speak  of  ten  feet  of  one-pound  force,  as  equal  to  one  foot  of 
ten-ponnd  force,  &c. 

A  horse  pulling  with  tH^  force  of  fifty  pounds  goes  generally  at  the  rate  of 
six  miles  an  hour;  the  steam-engine  piston  is  generally  made  to  move  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  feet  per  minute,  bearing  a  pressure  of  steam  of  about 
twenty  pounds  to  each  square  inch  of  its  surface ;  a  particular  mill-stream 
may  have  a  force  of  one  hundred  pounds,  with  a  velocity  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  per  minnte  :^-*'now  it  is  easy,  by  simple  arithmetic,  and  the  rule  of 
length  and  intensity  above  explained,  to  compare  all  these  and  other  forces 
as  applicable  to  any  given  work.  We  must  warn  the  reader,  however,  that 
there  are  many  important  considerations  connected  with  the  practical  employ- 
ment of  forces,  according  to  their  respective  nature  and  that  of  the  resistance 
to  be  overcome,  which  cannot  be  entered  upon  in  this  elementary  work.  In 
very  many  cases  there  is  a  great  waste  or  unavoidable  loss  of  force,  because 
the  resistance,  in  yielding,  runs  away  or  escapes  from  the  force ;  as  when  a 
ship  runs  away  from  the  wind  which  is  driving  her,  or  the  floats  of  a  quick 
moving  water-wheel,  from  the  stream  which  turn  it.  Horses  drawing  boats 
or  carriages  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  might  exert  great  force,  but  to 
have  a  speed  exceeding  twelve  miles  they  might  require  their  whole  effort 
to  move  their  own  homes.  As  a  general  rule,  although  equal  quantities  of 
force  balance  each  other  when  applied  to  parts  of  a  lever  or  wheel  altogether 
or  nearly  at  rest,  still  when  a  force  is  made  to  act  near  its  axis  or  fulcrum^ 
to  produce  considerable  velocity  in  a  more  distant  part  of  the  machinery, 
much  of  it  is  wasted  in  pressure  against  thejfixed  fulcrum. 

What  an  infinity  of  vain  schemes— yet  some  of  them  displaying  great 
ingenuity — for  perpetual  motion^  And  new  mechanical  engines  of  power;  &c. 
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^  ^^  ^  tfe  great  tniUi  been  genenlly  imder- 

V^  ^  IT  sMluiieiy  ever  did  or  ever  cm  iscreue, 

j»    jT"^  J^  power  applied.     Ignoranoe  of  Uiis  ia 

"     '  ""^^  ^  ^  ^cMi  of  mechanical  projectors  have  tnmed. 

^•.*  J  t:  v-12  many  patente  are  not  taken  oat  for  aach 

^  iK^ided  individuals,  after  selling  perhaps  eveo 

"^^.^  »  obtain  the  means  of  securing  the  expected 

J  .  :  in^^ni^y  when  their  attempts,  instead  of  bringing 

*  ^^^^  ^t.iT  futtilies,  end  in  disappointment  and  ruin.   Tbe 

J" ...  ^  aiad  obstinacy,  with  which  even  talented  individoals, 

"^^...^^  knowledge  of  this  part  of  natoral  philosophy,  haw 

......  r'^&kings,  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  human  nature. 

\.. .  3«.aemes  will  be  noticed  in  different  parts  of  this  woik, 
^ .  :«rr«  to  illustrate  points  under  consideration. 

M  mmd  aaie^  Ac'*  •  (Read  the  Analysis,  at  page  84.) 

simplest  of  the  oontriyances  which  the  circumstances  of 
t  has  enabled  man  to  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
>^  .;  X'rces  and  resistances  of  different  intensities.    We  proceed  to 
^  «^  ;it»i»and  to  explain  some  of  their  useful  applications. 

*^  Lever.'' 

K  JMM  or  rod  of  any  kind,  resting  at  one  part  on  a  prop  or  axis,  which 
v»i^«N«  its  centre  of  motion,  is  a  lever;  and  it  has  been  so  called,  probably^ 
ii^AftM  Bttoh  a  contrivance  was  first  employed  for  lifting  weights. 

Vhia  figure  represents  a  lever  employed  to  move  a  block  of  stone;  a  is 
^^end  to  which  the  power  or  force  is  applied,  /is  the  prop  or/u^crun^  and 
tiM  mass  b  is  the  weight  or  resistance.   According  to  the  rule  already  given 

and  explained  at  f  age  96,  the  power  may  be 
Fig.  40.  •     M  much  less  intense  than  the  resistance  as 

it  is  farther  from  the  fulcmm,  or  movmg 
through  a  greater  space.  A  man  at  a,  there- 
fore, twice  as  far  from  the  prop  as  the  centra 
of  gravity  of  the  stone  b,  will  be  able  to  lift 
a  stone  twice  as  heavy  as  himself;  but  he 
will  lift  it  only  one  inch  for  every  two  inehea 
that  he  deecends :  and  two  men  would  be  required,  acting  at  half  ihe  dis- 
tance, to  do  the  same  work. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  diffierenoe,  as  to  intensity,  of  forees  whieh  may  be 
made  to  balance  each  other  by  the  lever,  exoept  the  length  and  strength  of 
the  material  of  whioh  levers  have  to  be  formed.  Archimedes  said,  ^<  Give  me 
a  lever  long  enough,  and  a  prop  strong  enough,  and  with  my  own  weight  I 
will  lift  the  world.''  But  he  would  have  required  to  move  with  the  velocity 
of  a  cannon-ball  for  millions  of  years,  to  alter  the  position  of  the  earth  by 
a  small  part  of  an  inch.  As  stated  in  a  former  part  of  the  volume,  this  feat 
of  Ardlkimedes  is,  in  mathematical  truth,  performed  by  every  man  who  leaps 
from  the  ground;  he  kicks  the  world  away  from  him  when  he  rises,  and 
attracts  it  again  when  he  falls  back. 

To  calculate  the  effect  of  a  lever,  in  practice,  we  must  always  take  into 
account  the  weight  of  th^  lever  itself  and  the  fact  of  its  banding  more  or 
less ;  but  in  expounding  the  theory  ef  the  lever,  it  is  usual  to  eonaider,  first. 
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what  would  be  tiie  refmlt,  if^the  lever  were  a  rod  without  weight  and  without 
fiezibilitj. 

The  rule  for  the  lever,  that  the  opposing  forces,  to  balance  each  other,  must 
be  more  or  less  intense,  ezactlj  as  they  act  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the 
centre,  holds  in  all  cases,  whether  the  forces  be  on  different  sides  of  the  prop 
or  both  on  the  same  side,  and  whether  the  force  nearest  to  the  prop  have  the 
ofBce  of  power  or  of  resistance;  it  holds^  also^  whether  the  lever  be  straight 
or  crooked. 

The  following  are  examples  of  levers  with  the  prop  between  the  forces. 

The  handspike,  represented  in  page  98,  is  a  lever  moving  a  block  of  stone. 
The  same  form,  when  made  of  iron,  with  the  extremity  formed  into  claws,  is 
ealled  croto-bar.  Both  kinds  are  used  by  gunners,  in  working  cannon  during  ' 
battle :  they  are  also  used  generally  for  lifting  and  moving  heavy  masses 
through  small  spaces,  as  the  materials  of  the  mason,  the  ship-builder,  the 
warehouse-man,  &c.  A  short  crow-Mlr  is  the  instrument  of  house-breakers^ 
for  wrenching  open  locks  or  bolts,  tearing  off  hinges,  &c. 

The  common  dato-hamnier,  for  drawing  nails,  is  another  example.  A 
boy  who  cannot  exert  a  direct  force  of  fifty  pounds,  may  yet,  by  means  of 
this  kind  of  hammer,  extract  a  nail  to  which  half  a  ton  might  be  quietly  sus- 
pended,— ^because  his  hand  moves  through,  perhaps,  eight  inches,  to  make 
the  nail  rise  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  The  claw-hammer  also  proves,  that 
it  is  of  no  ccmsequence  whether  the  lever  be  straight  or  crooked,  provided 
it  produces  the  required  difference  of  velocity  between  power  and  resistance. 
The  part  of  the  hammer  resting  on  the  plank  is  the  fulcrum. 

A  p{ncer$  or  forces  consists  of  two  levers,  of  which  the  hinge, is  the 
common  prop  or  fulcrum.  In  drawing  a  nail  with  steel  forceps  or  nippers, 
we  have  a  good  example  of  the  advantages  of  using  a  tool :  1,  the  nail  is 
seiied  by  the  teeth  of  st^el  instead  of  by  the  soft  fingers :  2,  instead  of  the 
griping  force  of  the  extreme  fingers  only,  there  is  the  force  of  the  whole 
hand  conveyed  throagh  the  handles  of  the  nippers :  8,  the  force  is  rendered, 
perhaps,  six  times  more  effective  by  the  lever-length  of  the  handles :  and  4, 
by  making  the  nippers,  in  drawing  the  nail,  rest  on  one  shoulder  as  a  ful- 
crum it  acquires  all  the  advantages  of  a  lever  or  claw-hammer  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Common  semors  are  also  double  levers,  and  those  stronger  tihearz  with 
which,  under  the  power  of  a  steam-engine,  bars  and  plates  of  iron  are  now 
cut  as  readily  as  paper  is  cut  by  the  force  of  the  hand. 

The  eommoxk  fire-poker  is  a  lever.     It  rests  on  the  bar  of  the  grate  as  its 


prop,  and  displaces  or  breaks  the  caked  coal  behind  as  the  resistance. 

The  1  "^,     "  .'        ^    "  " 

lever,  having  the  sails  as  the  power,  turning  upon  the  centre  of  buoyancy  oT 


I  mcai  of  a  ship,  with  sails  set  upon  it,  may  be  regarded  as  a  long 
^  having  the  sails  as  the  power,  turning  upon  the  centre  of  buoyancy  oi 
the  vessel  as  the  folcrum,  and  liftine  the  ballast  or  centre  of  gravity  as  the 
resistance.  For  this  reason  lofty  sails  make  a  ship  heel  or  lean  over  greatly, 
and  if  used  in  open  boats,  are  dangerous.  In  some  of  the  islands  in  the 
Eastern  and  Pacific  Oceans,  for  the  sake  of  sailing  swiftly,  boats  are  used 
so  extremely  narrow  and  sharp,  that  to  counteract  the  overturning  tendency 
of  their  large  sails,  they  have  an  outrigger  or  projecting  plank  to  wind- 
ward, on  the  extremity  of  which  one  or  more  of  the  crew  may  »t  as  a  ba- 
lance. 

Perhaps  no  instance  of  the  lever,  with  the  prop  between  the  forces,  is 
more  interesting  than  the  weighing-beam;  whether  with  equal  arms,  form- 
ing the  common  scale-beam;  or  with  unequal  arms,  forming  the  steel-yard. 
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.^jtacfted  at  eqnai  distances  from 

^  ^-'^[^^order  to  balance.    A  lever,  thcre- 

»--  !*^  thvB  exactly  in  opposition  to  each 

^^^beoomea  a  weighing-beam.    Of  this 

^ggtexed  ^gure  shows  a  common  form. 

^  jxts  or  pivot  at  c  is  sharpened  below, 

^ftjt^^,  that  the  beam  may  turn  easily, 

^  that  its  centre  of  motion  may  be  nicely 

^■A^rmined ; — in  a  delicate  balance  for  philo- 

jcphical  purposes,  the  axis  is  almost  as  sharp 

cf  a  koife  edge,  and  rests  on  some  hard  smooth 

«-:   ^        florface  of  support,  so  as  to  turn  with  the 

weight  of  a  small  part  of  a  grain.   The  scales 

^  0t  suspended  on  sharp  edges  to  facilitate  motion, 

*\  .  .je  points  of  suspension.    If  the  two  arms  of  a  beam 

^  jmgthf  a  smafler  weight  at  the  end  of  the  longer  will 

•rV^<  at  the  end  of  the  shorter.     An  excess  of  half  an 

gf  .  ^  J  beam-arm,  to  which  merchandize  is  attached,  where 

(  "^  ,^hi  inches  long,  would  cheat  the  buyer  of  exactly  one 

•  4flM.    Tbb  case  might  be  detected  instantly,  by  changing 

.  ,•««  things  balanced }  for  so,  the  lightest  would  be  at  the 

'  ^  e.«U  ^^^^  appear  doubly  too  light.     A  beam  intended  for 

'  ^^  and  required,  therefore,  to  turn  easily,  must  have  its  centre 

.  %  weu  the  axis  on  which  the  beam  turns ;  for  if  otherwise,  the 

>,  a  tbe  predicament  of  a  ship  with  the  ballast  too  high  or  too  low : 

g^  ctfe,  when  once  inclined,  it  would  fall  over,  and  not  to  recover 

;jfi  latter,  it  would  tend  to  remain  horizontal,  and  therefore  would 

^      .^to  move.   The  proper  situation  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  a  little 

/i  v^  axis  or  line  of  support,  that  the  beam  may  return  with  sufficient 

\q;s  from  any  state  of  inclination,  to  its  horizontal  position  of  rest. 

'  ^^v  is  >  mode  of  arriving  at  very  accurate  results,  even  with  a  weigh- 

.^^v«^  which  is  not  itself  accurately  made,  provided  it  has  very  free 

..»  .a,  viz.f  first,  very  nicely  to  balance  in  one  scale  the  substance  to  bo 

i  ^."iod,  and  then  to  remove  it^  and  to  put  weights  into  the  .'•ame  scale,  until 

^-j^oct  balance  is  produced.     Such  weights  must  be  the  exact  equivalent 

r  weight  of  the  substance,  however  unlike  to  each  other  the  arms  of  the 

>Unce  may  be.     A  projecting  rod,  or  plank,  or  branch  of  a  tree,  may  thus 

>,«  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  weighing-beam,  by  attaching  any  sub-* 

stance  to  its  extremity  and  observing  minutely  how  far  such  substance 

bends  it,  and  then  trying  what  weights  would  bend  it  as  much. 

The  steelyard  is  a  lever  with  unequal  arms,  and  any  weight,  as  h,  on  the 

long  arm,  will  balance  as  much  more 
^ifr  42.  weight  as  a  on  the  short  arm,  as  the  for- 

mer is  supported  farther  from  the  fulcrum 
than  the  latter.  Thus,  if  the  hook  at  the 
short  end  be  one  inch  from  the  centre  of 
support,  c,  a  pound  weight  2>,  on  the  long 
arm  at  four  inches,  will  balance  fbor 
{^  pounds  a,  at  the  short  arm.    This  sup* 

poses,  however,  that  the  steel-yard  when 
bare,  hangs  horizontally,  from  having  a 
greater  mass  of  matter  in  the  short  arm  to  counterbalance  the  long  slender 
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arm  from  which  the  ahifting  weight  hangs.    When  this  ia  not  the  ease,  a 
0  irespoDding  allowance  has  to  be  made. 

The  Chinese,  who  are  so  remarkable  for  the  aimplicitj  to  which  they  have 
rednoed  all  theirfbmmon  implements,  weigh  any  small  objects  by  a  delicate 
pocket  steel-yard.  It  is  a  rod  of  wood  or  ivory,  about  six  inches  long,  with 
a  silk  cord  passing  thiongh  it  at  a  particular  part,  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum,  and 
with  a  sliding  weight  on  the  long  arm^  and  a  small  scale  attatohed  to  the 
short  one. 

The  following  are  examples  of  levers  with  both  forces  on  the  same  side  of  thd 
prop,  and  where  the  more  distant  force  acts  as  the  power. 

A  common  wheel-barrow  is  a  lever,  in  nsing  which  a  man  bears  as  much 
less  than  the  Whole  weight  of  the  load  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  is 
nearer  to  the  axle  of  the  wheel  than  to  his  hands. 

When  two  porters  carry  a  load  placed  midway  between  them,  on  a  pole, 
they  share  it  equally,  that  is  to  say,  each  bears  a  half,  for  the  pole  becomes  a 
lever,  of  which  each  porter  is  a  fulcrum,  as  regards  the  other ;  but  if  the  load 
be  nearer  to  one  end  than  to  the  other,  he  to  whom 
it  is  nearest  bears  proportionably  more  of  its  weight. 
A  load  at  c  is  equally  borne  by  a  porter  at  a  and 
by  one  at  b  ;  but  a  load  at  d  gives  three-quarters 
of  its  weight  to  the  man  at  a,  and  only  one-quarter 
to  him  at  6. 

Two  horses  drawins  a  plough,  act  from  the  ends 
of  a  cross  bar,  of  which  the  middle  is  usually  hooked  to  the  plough.  The 
horses  must  thus  pull  equally,  to  keep  the  bar  directly  across.  When  on 
heavy  land,  three  horses  are  yoked,  and  two  of  them  are  made  to  draw  from 
one  end  of  the  bar,  it  must  be  attached  to  the  plough  by  a  hook,  not  at  its 
middle,  but  half  as  fiir  from  one  end  of  it  as  from^the  other. 

The  oar  of  a  boat  is  a  lever  of  this  kind,  where  singularly  the  purpose  of 
fdlcram  is  served  by  the  unstable  water. 

The  common  nut-crackers  furnish  another  instance,  by  the  lever-power  of 
which  a  person  can  break  a  shell  many  times  stronger  than  he  could  break 
with  the  Dare  fingers. 

The  consideration  of  this  kind  of  lever  explains  why  a  fingair  caught  near 
the  hinge  of  a  shutting  door  is  so  much  injured.  The  momentum  of  the 
door  acts  by  a  comparatively  long  lever,  upon  a  resistance  placed  Tery  near 
the  fulcrum.  Children  pinching  their  fingers  near  the  hinge  of  a  door,  or  of 
the  fire-tongs,  which  furnishes  a  similar  case — wonder  why  the  bite  is  so  keen. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  ffiving  way,  when  in  autumn 
overloaded  with  fruit,  or  in  winter  with  snow,  also  exhibits  the  action  of  this 
kind  of  lever.  The  resistance  is  the  cohesion  of  the  upper  side  of  the  branch 
to  the  tree,  and  the  fulcrum  is  the  part  below  which  is  last  broken. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  lever,  where  the  two  forces  are  on  the 
same  side  of  the  pivot,  but  where  that  nearest  to  the  pivot  acts  as  the  power. 
In  this  kind^  the  power  is  more  intense  than  the  resistance. 

The  hand  of  a  man  who  pushes  open  a  gate  while  standing  near  the  binges, 
moves  through  much  less  space  than  the  end  of  the  gate,  and  hence  must  act 
with  great  force. 

When  a  man  uses  the  common  fire-tongs^  the  eads  move  much  further  than 
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Weba  40  ^km^^^   iVo  one  feart  a  pinch  with  the 

f/^!L^wK  .  ^^    .  -'*  _i.iAfflS<«BOM  of  this  modification  of  lever 

Sr  •  ^^fi:?*'*i*nf3««»  *'«" ""  ^  gJyeto  the  extremi- 

'  */>''^  jJV^*^  fimifif^>  ^^^^^  clumsiness  of  form  j  and  it 

^^^J*^^^**?"^  w  cAe  tendons  or  ropes  which  move  them, 

^  fi^^Zi  ^  ffSaL  rluci  are  the  pivots  or  f ulora  of  the  bone 

Y0i'^'^        ^jffuM  muscle,  which  forms  the  cushion  of  the 

^  ;,'''^,  L^M  *-** %  tbrea  less  than  an  inch,  raises  the  elbow  twenty 

•'..    >c#«''**?jiiiteiw>ino  •  ^^^^  o^  fifty  pounds  at  the  elbow,  it 

4i*^'  .^.  j»ij«*.^  J  fyfce  at  least  twenty  times  as  intense,  or  of  one 

ifk'^^'^  'v'itf  *'^l0i  tf tfsordinarj  strength  of  muscle,  then,  is  displayed 

y  '^lwii!**^!^jd^*^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  extended  arm ;  yet  this  feat  id 

^*'*2»  •*  ^X^°^  *^^°  ^'^  ^^^  "^®*  ®^  *^®  person  at  once. 

>*  '  "^^  ^^V^^ldi  lavst  be  the  wing-muscles  of  birds,  which,  by  this 

^^'yjk#'**^^tbemaelves  in  the  sky  for  many  hours  together.     The 

'  ^.  p,^*  * -^  ^oga  extended  fourteen  feet  or  more,  is  seen  in  the 

^  ^-w*^^  ^^  ^e  Southern  Ocean,  accompanying  ships  for  whole  dayfl| 

***- ' "    '^«g  ^°  *^^  waves. 

-  *    ^  fftedon  of  the  glutiei  muscles  of  the  hips  gives  to  the  human 

,..' * '^^jitioeons  opinion  prevailed,  that  machines  increated  pometf 

^  '  '  '0  tbey  do,  merely  accommodating  forces  to  purposes,  this  last 

v<^^  ^  irbere  a  great  force  Hctine  through  a  short  distance  is  made  to 

.     jJiWtent  of  motion  and  other  benefits,  was  regretted  bv  many  as  a 

^   ^  Vvvtitable,  cntrivance  and  was  called  the  losing  lever, 

r^  '^'tfost  unnecesary  to  say,  that  the  same  rule  of  comparative  velocities 

t^  the  relations  required  between  power  and  resistance,  where  a  com* 

^^'^^of  levers  is  used,  us  where  there  is  only  one.   If  a  lever  whieh  makes 

'  ""^^oe  /our,  be  applied  to  work  a  second  lever  which  does  the  same, 

^n>oDd  at  the  long  arm  of  the  first  will  balance  sixteen  pounds  at  the 

T^trm  of  the  second,  and  would  balance  sixty-four  at  the  short  arm  of  a 

x^j  socb,  &c. 

f  be  general  rule  for  the  lever,  that  a  force  may  be  less  intense  the  farther 

2|  is  from  th^  pivot,  supposes  always  that  the  force  acts  at  right  angles,  or 

^otly  across  the  lever ;  for  if  there  be  any  obliquity,  there  is  a  correspond- 

jug  diminution  of  effect,  as  explained  under  the  head  of  retolution  of  forces^ 

at  page  57.  .  For  instance,  one  pound  at  h  on  the  end  of  the  long  arm  of  tl^o 

bent  lever  h  d  a,  because  its  weight  does  not  act 

fig.  44.  directly  across  h  d,  has  influence  only  as  if  it  were 

acting  directly  at  the  end  of  a  shorter  horizontal 

^.-. ^<:r f^       arm  df;  and  the  two-pound  weight  at  a  acts  only 

^^^"v^,,.^^^     I        as  if  it  were  on  a  horizontal  arm  at  e  ;  now  e  being 

^**'^VQ      only  half  as  far  from  the  centre  as/,  two  pouncU 

at  a,  in  the  position  of  the  lever  here  shown, 

would  just  balance  the  one  pound  at  6.     In  every 

case,  the  exact  influence  of  weights  is  known  by 

referring  them  to  places  directly  above  or  below 

«  them,  on  a  supposed  horizontal  lever  ef     What 

is  called  a  hent4ever  balance,  is  made  on  the  principle  here  explained.     It  has 

on  one  side  a  heavy  weight  as  at  a,  and  on  the  other  side  a  scale  attached  at 

h  ;  and  the  weight  of  any  thing  put  into  the  scale  is  indicated  by  the  position 
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Fig.  45. 
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ihea  aanimed  by  the  lever,  marked  by  the  point  at  which  it  cuts  an  am  of 
divisioiie  plaoed  behind  it.  In  any  common  weigh-beam,  the  point  of  8a»- 
peneion  of  the  scales  being  a  little  below  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  beami 
there  is  a  degree  of  the  property  of  the  bent-lever  balance;  and  enough  to  re- 
qniie  notice  in  very  nice  expenments. 

*<  The  Wheel  and  Axle/' 

is  the  next  to  be  mentioned  of  the  timple  machines.  The  letter  d  here  marks 
a  wheel,  and  e  an  axle  affixed  to  it ;  and  we  see  that  in  taming  together^  the 
wheel  wonld  take  up  or  throw  off  as  mnch 
more  rope  than  the  axle,  as  its  drcumference 
or  diameter  were  greater  than  that  of  the  axle. 
If  the  proportions  were  as  four  to  one,  one 
pound  at  ft,  hanging  from  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel,  would  balance  four  pounds  at  o, 
hanging  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  axle. 
The  proportions  are  equally  indicated,  and  are 
usually  expressed  by  comparison  of  the  diame- 
ters of  the  wheel  and  the  axle. 

This  figure  represents  the  same  object  as  the 
Isst,  viewed  endways.  It  explains  why  the 
wheel  with  its  axle  has  been  called  a  perpetual 

le? er ;  for  the  two  weights  hanging  in  opposition,  on  the  wheel  at  a,  and  on 
the  axle  at  b,  are  always  as  if  they  were  •connected  by  a 
hcrisontal  lever  at  a  c  ft,  of  which  the  arms  are  respectively 
the  diameters  of  the  wheel  and  the  axle,  turning  on  the 
centre  e  as  the  prop ;  and  while  a  simple  lever  could  only 
lift  through  a  small  space,  it  is  evident  thai  4his  construe* 
tion  win  lift  as  long  as  there  is  rope  to  be  woun^^p. 

A  common  crane  for  raising  weights,  consists  of  an  axle 
to  wind  up  or  receive  the  rope  which  carries  the  weight, 
and  of  a  large  wheel  at  the  circumference  of  which  the 
power  is  aj^Ued.  The  power  may  be  animal  effort  exerted 
on  the  rim  or  outside  of  the  wheel,  or  the  weight  of  a  man 
or  beast  walking  within  it,  and  moving  it  as  a  squirrel 
moves  the  cylinder  of  his  cage. 

The  capstan  used  on  board  of  ships,  is  merely  a  large  upright  axle  or  spin- 
dle ft,  which  by  turning,  pulls  the  cable 
or  rope  a  ft  c;  and  it  is  moved  by  the 
men  pushing  at  the  capstan-bars  d,  e^/y 
&0.,  which  for  the  time  are  stuck  into 
holes  made  for  them  in  the  broader  part 
or  drum,  usually  appearing  above  the 
deck,  at  the  top  of  the  spindle.  These 
bars  may  be  considered  as  the  spokes  ot 
a  large  wheel,  and  the  effect  produced  by 
a  man  working  at  one  of  them  is  in  pro- 
portion to  his  distance  from  the  centre.  The  capstan  is  chiefly  used  on  board 
ship»for  lifting  the  anchor,  and  for  doing  any  other  vary  heavy  work ;  but  it 
is  also  applied  for  certain  purposes  on  shore. 

The  common  winch  (represented  as  attached  to  the  wheel  snd  axle  at  the 
letter  c,)  with  which  a  grindstone  is  turned,  or  a  crane  worked,  or  a  watch 


Fig.  47. 
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To  illustrate  tbw  subject  farther;  we  shall  suppose  a  weighhig-beain  x y, 
with  a  weight  of  one  pound  banging  at  the  end  x;  then  if  a  spring  issuing 
from  the  fixed  box  at  E,  with  uniform  force  of  one  pound,  be  made  to  push 
at  the  other  end  of  the  beam  y,  it  will  just  balance  the  weight;  and  if  it  be 

in  the  slightest  degree  stronger  than 
Fig.  88.  the  weight,  it  will  push  the  end  of 

1A  the  beam  y  down  to  B;  and  will  raise 

/  3)  -^  the  weight  to  F.  If,  instead  of  the 
/       rn         n  single  spring  of  one  pound  at  the  end 

i        '''         '^'      of  the  beam,  two  such  springs  be 

jcir"  C''"--JJ.. 1  applied  at  half-way  from  the  centre 

A  *     J  totheend,  soastopressat  A,  where 

there  is  just  half  the  extent  of  mo- 
tion, or  room  to  act,  as  at  B,  exactly 
the  same  effect  will  follow.  Now  because  one  spring  at  the  end  of  the  beam 
is  seen  here  doing  the  same  work  as  two  similar  springs,  or  a  single  spring 
of  double  strength  at  the  middle,  it  might  at  first  appear  that  there  was  a 
saving  of  power  by  using  the  single  spring  aqd  longer  lever;  but  let  it  be 
observed,  that  the  two  middle  springs  have  each  issued  from  their  box  only 
one  inch,  while  the  single  spring;  at  the  end  has  issued  two  inches :  in  both 
cases,  therefore,  exactly  two  incn&s  of  one-pound  spring  have  been  used. 

In  the  last  experiment,  pound  weights  or  little  buckets  of  water  might  be 
used  instead  of  the  springs,  and  with  exactly  the  same  result — one  pound  or 
pint  at  the  end  of  the  arm  producing  the  same  effect  as  two  pounds  or  pints 
at  the  middle  of  it ;  but  it  would  be  observed  that  the  single  quantity  fell  two 
inches,  while  the  double  quantity  at  half  distance  fell  only  one  inch ;  and  to 
replace  them  after  they  had  done  their  work,  there  would  evidently  be  the 
same  labour,  whether  a  person  had  to  lift  the  single  quantity  first  one  inch, 
and  then  another,  or  had  to  lift,  first,  one  half  of  the  double  equipoise  an  inch, 
and  then  the  other  half  as  much. — Each  atom  of  loatter  may  be  considered 
as  held  to  the  earth  by  its  thread  of  attraction,  and  if  one  atom  rise  or  fall  ten 
inches,  just  as  much  of  the  supposed  thread  of  attraction  will  be  drawn  out 
or  returned  as  if  ten  atoms  rise  or  fall  one  inch.  And  so,  where  a  weight  of 
one  pound  is  made  to  do  any  work,  instead  of  a  weight  of  two  pounds,  there 
is  no  more  saving  than  in  giving  away  two  yards  of  single  rope  instead  of 
one  yard  of  double  rope ;  and  in  like  manner  for  all  other  differences  of 
intensity. 

If  a  man  were  to  exert  a  force  of  one  hundred  pounds  at  A,  in  the  above 
figure;  to  lift  the  weight,  a  boy  at  B,  with  force  of  fifty  pounds,  might  do 
the  same  work;  but  the  man  would  only  have  worked  or  pressed  down 
through  one  foot,  while  the  boy  would  have  worked  through  two ;  and  there- 
forC;  although  the  boy,  with  the  assistance  of  the  lever,  seemed  to  become  as 
strong  as  the  man,  the  case  would  merely  be,  again,  that  of  the  one-pound 
spring  unbending  two  inches,  to  produce  an  effect  equal  to  that  of  the  two- 
pound  spring  unbending  one  inch.  The  boy  would  be  using  two  feet  of  his 
smaller  force,  where  the  man  used  one  foot  or  his  greater  force ;  and  if  the 
work  had  to  be  long  continued,  the  boy  would  have  completely  exhausted 
himself,  when  the  man  remained  yet  fresh. 

A  case  of  the  lever,  exhibited  in  this  diagram^  serves  well  to  explain  the 
nature  of  mechanical  powers  in  general.  Suppose  A  to  be  a  weight  of  four 
pounds  at  the  end  of  a  rod  or  lever  A  B,  (p.  97)  made  to  turn  on  c  as  an 
axis  or  fulcrum,  and  having  the  arm  c  B  four  times  as  long  as  the  arm  c  A, 
(but  the  two  arms  of  the  lever  being  equipoised  so  as  not  to  conceal  the  action 
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of  weiffbts  sabseqaently  attached  to  tbem ;)  then  one  pound  at  the  end  B, 
would  balance  the  fonr  pounds  at  the  end  of  A,  and  with  the  slightest  addi- 
tional weight  wonld  preponderate.  Now  let  ns  suppose  the  arc  B  6  to  have 
been  fixed  to  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  with  the  fonr  projections  or  shelves 
here  shown  on  whidi  balls  of  one 
poand  might  rest;  then  if  one  of  the  ^ig*  ^d* 

fonr  balls  from  the  plane  d  were  to  roll  ^n 

npon  the  first  shelf,  it  would  just  ba-  ^^^^f 

luice  Ay  and|  with  one  grain  morOi  ^i^^rt^t^ 

wonld  descend  to  the  plane  c,  one  inch      ..i*  ^^^^  ^i^     ^ 

below;  then  a  second  ball  of  one  pound      ^-ij^^c ?   ^.7^ 

wonld  oeonpj  the  second  shelf,  and      ^A  / " "  «i^fe:-3 

wonld  descend  in  the  same  way,  to  be  /"* 

followed  by  a  third,  and  afterwards  by  i^ 

a  fourth;  and  when  the  whole  four  had 

fallen  from  dtoe,  they  would  just  have  lifted  the  four  pound  mass,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lever,  one  inch.  So  that,  although  one  pound  was  seen 
here  lifting  four  pounds,  it  would  only  have  lifted  them  one-fourth  part  as 
far  as  it  fell  itself,  and  the  sum  of  the  phenomena  would  be,  that  four  pounds, 
by  falling  one  inch  at  the  long  end  of  the  lever,  had  raised  four  pounds 
through  the  same  distance  of  one  inch  at  the  short  end.  No  mechanical 
power  or  machine  generates  force  more  than  the  lever  does  in  this  case. 

It  appears,  then,  from  all  this,  that  as  the  quantity  of  motion  in  a  body  is 
measured  by  its  velocity  and  the  number  of  atoms  in  it  conjointly,  so  the 
gmaniii^  of  force  exerted  in  any  case,  is  measured  by  the  intentity  of  the 
force  conjointly  with  the  tpace  through  which  it  moves.  A  clear  mode, 
therefore,  of  comparing  forces,  is  to  state  the  lengths  and  the  intemities — 
for  instance,  to  speak  of  ten  feet  of  one-pound  force,  as  equal  to  one  foot  of 
ten-pound  force,  &c. 

A  horse  pulling  with  tfilh  force  of  fifty  pounds  goes  generally  at  the  rate  of 
six  miles  an  hour;  the  steam-engine  piston  is  generally  made  to  move  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  feet  per  minute,  bearing  a  pressure  of  steam  of  about 
tventy  pounds  to  each  square  inch  of  its  surface ;  a  particular  mill-stream 
may  have  a  force  of  one  hundred  pounds,  with  a  velocity  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  per  minute : — now  it  is  easy,  by  simple  arithmetic,  and  the  rule  of 
lentfik  and  iniensiiy  above  explained,  to  compare  all  these  and  other  forces 
as  applicable  to  any  given  work.  We  must  warn  the  reader,  however,  that 
there  are  many  important  considerations  connected  with  the  practical  employ- 
ment of  forces,  according  to  their  respective  nature  and  that  of  the  resistance 
to  be  overcome,  which  cannot  be  entered  upon  in  this  elementary  work.  In 
very  many  cases  there  is  a  great  waste  or  unavoidable  loss  of  force,  because 
the  resistance,  in  yielding,  runs  away  or  escapes  from  the  force ;  as  when  a 
ship  runs  away  from  the  wind  which  is  driving  her,  or  the  floats  of  a  quick 
moving  water-wheel,  from  the  stream  which  turn  it.  Horses  drawing  boats 
or  oaniages  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  might  exert  great  force,  but  to 
have  a  speed  exceeding  twelve  miles  they  might  require  their  whole  effort 
to  move  their  own  bodies.  As  a  general  rule,  although  equal  q^tantities  of 
force  balance  each  other  when  applied  to  parts  of  a  lever  or  wheel  altogether 
or  nearly  at  rest,  still  when  a  force  is  made  to  act  near  its  axis  or  fulcrum, 
to  produce  considerable  velocity  in  a  more  distant  part  of  the  machinery, 
much  of  it  IB  wasted  in  pressure  against  the^fixed  fulcrum. 

What  an  infinity  of  vain  schemes — yet  some  of  them  displaying  great 
ingenuity — for  perpetual  motion^  And  new  mechanical  engines  of  power,  &c. 
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Fi^.  E  shows  a  tottering  position,  for  the  centre  of  gmvity  being  directly 
over  a  base  which  is  a  mere  point,  the  least  inclination  places  it  on  a  descend- 
ing slopC;  and  the  body  most  fall. 

Fig.  82. 


In  F.  the  position  is  tottering  on  one  side,  and  stable  on  the  other.  This 
explains  how  the  least  inclination  of  a  standing  body  virtually  narrows,  in 
one  directiony«its  sustaining  base. 

In  Otj  which  represents  a  ball  upon  a  level  plane,  the  whole  mass  is  sup- 
ported on  a  single  point  as  in  E,  yet  the'  body  has  no  tendency  to  move, 
because,  in  any  other  possible  position,  the  centre  would  still  be  as  far  from 
the  sustaining  plane.     In  moving,  the  centre  describes  the  straight  level  line 

In  H  the  ball  is  on  an  inclined  plane^  and  rolls  down,  the  centre  of  gravity 
describing  the  oblique  line  h  a. 

In  I,  which  is  an  oval  body  resting  on  a  level  plane,  when  the  body  is 
moved  to  either  side,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  rise,  as^n  the  case  of  a  pen- 
dulum.    Hence  an  oval  body  on  a  level  will  rock  or  vibrate  like  a  pendulum. 

K  is  a  true  pendulum  whose  centre  of  gravity  describes  the  curve  here 
shown,  as  explained  in  Section  11;  at  page  60. 

Thr  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  farther  judged 
(t£  by  the  facts  which  are  now  to  be  reviewed. 

A  cart  loaded  with  metal  or  stone  mav  go  safely  along  a  road  of  which  one 
side  is  higher  than  the  other,  as  here  shown,  but  were  the  same  cart  loaded 
with  wool  or  hay  it  would  be  overturned ;  because,  although  the  sustaining 
base  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  the  line  of  direction  faUs  much  within  it 
from  the  low  centre  of  gravity  of  the  metal  at  o,  but  falls  vevy  near  the  wheel 
at  P,  or  altogether  on  the  outside,  from  the  high  centre 
of  the  wool  at  a,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  centre  has 
offered  to  it  a  descending  path. 

This  explains  why  lofty  stage  coaches  or  ^ns  are  so 
dangerous,  and  particularly  when  heavy  luggage  is  placed 
on  the  top,  and  why  lofty  gigs  and  curricles  have  led  to 
so  mai^  fatal  accidents.  As  regards  any  of  these,  a 
defect  of  smoothness  or  of  level  in  the  road,  or  even,  in 
a  case  of  quick  driving,  a  slight  lateral  bend,  often  suf- 
fices to  produce  the  catastrophe.  The  safety-coaches  of 
late  times  are  made  with  the  wheels  far  apart  to  give  a 
broad  base,  and  with  the  luggage  receptacles  and  seats 
for  outside  passengers  placed  low  down  before  and  bdiind  the  body  of  the 
carriage,  instead  of  on  the  top  as  formerly. 

The  feet  of  tripods  are  generally  expanded  below  to  give  a  broad  base. 
The  same  is  true  of  our  common  chairs ;  but  a  thoughtless  child  often  leans 
so  far  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  that  he  causes  the  line  of  the  general  centre 
of  gravity  to  fall  beyond  the  base,  and  the  chair  with  its  load  is  ov^turned. 


Fig.  88. 
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The  small  lofty  cbairs  made  to  raise  cbildren  to  the  parent's  elbow  at  the 
dinoer-table,  are  very  daogeroas  if  the  feet  are  not  made  to  spread  much. 
PiUar-and-claw  tables,  candle-sticks,  table-lamps,  and  many  other  articles  of 
hoosehold  farnitare,  have  stability  given  in  the  same  manner. 

The  least  inclination  of  a  standing  body  virtnally  narrows  the  supporting  base. 

This  truth  is  explained  hjjig.  F.  It  shows  the  necessity  of  building  the 
thin  walls  and  tall  chimneys  of  modem  houses  perfectly  upright.  And  hence 
the  extreme  importance  and  utility  of  that  simple  instrument,  the  plummet 
or  plumb-line^  which,  when  applied  to  a  body,  is  a  visible  indication  of  the 
line  of  its  centre  of  gravity.  The  mason  and  many  other  workmen  cannot 
proceed  a  step  without  their  guiding  plummet. 

The  brick  walls  of  ordinary  houses  are  so  thin,  that,  to  have  standing 
strength,  they  require  to  rest  against  one  another  ^  and  hence  they  occasion* 
ally  exhibit  the  kind  of  stability  which  belongs  to  a  child's  house  built  of  cards. 
As  contrasted  with  the  masses  of  masonry  which  remain  to  us  from  antiquity, 
resting  on  a  firm-spreading  basements,  they  are  examples  of  what  is  truly 
ephemeral,  in  comparison  with  that  which  has  partaken  of  the  permanency 
of  nature's  own  works,  covering  regions  with  mighty  ruins.  What  magnifi- 
cent illustrations  of  strength  and  durability  dependent  on  proportions,  are 
those  anoient  pyramids  and  temples,  which  still  give  such  interest  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  valleys  and  plains  of  Asia ! 

There  are  many  remarable  structures  on  earth  which  lean  or  incline  a 
little;  yet  so  long  as  the  line  of  their  centre  of  gravity  remains  within  the 
base,  and  the  parts  of  the  mass  have  tenacity  among  themselves  sufficient  to 
hold  together,  the  structure  will  stand.  The  &mous  tower  of  Pisa  was  built 
inCendonally  inclining,  to  frighten  and  surprise :  with  a  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet,  it  overhangs  its  base  sixteen  feet,  and  assumes  neady 
the  air  of  fig.  F.  in  page  88. 

The  tall  monument  near  London  Bridge  inclines  so  much,  that  in  high 
winds  from  a  particular  quarter,  timid  minds  have  doubted  of  its  stability. 

And  many  of  the  most  lofty  and  beautiful  of  our  cathedral  spires  or  towers^ 
as  that  of  Salisbury,  have  lost  something  of  th^r  perpendicularity. 

An  oval  body  on  a  fiat  level  surface,  as  already  explained  by  fig.  I,  page 
88,  oscillates  somewhat  like  a  pendnlum,  because,  when  disturbed  from  its 
middle  position,  its  centre  of  gravity  has  risen  and  seeks  to  return.  The 
same  is  true  of  any  regular  slice  or  portion  of  a  solid  globe^  which  will  con- 
sequently always  come  to  rest  with  its  plane  face  turned  directly  upwards. 

The  rocking-horse  of  children  and  the  common  cradle  are  exemplifications 
of  the  same  class. 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  instances  are  thpse  rooks  called  Loggan  or 
Laggan  stones,  of  which  there  are  several  among  the  pieturesqne  barriers  of 
the  British  coast.  An  immense  mass  loosened  in  some  convulsion  of  nature, 
is  found  with  a  slightly  rounded  base  resting  on  a  fiatter  surface  of  rock 
below ;  and  is  so  nearly  balanced,  that  the  force  of  a  man  suffices  to  move 
it.  8ome  of  these  have  been  objects  of  much  superstitious  veneration  to 
their  neighbourhood. 

There  is  an  amusing  Chinese  toy,  made  in  obedience  to  the  same  princi- 
ple. It  has  the  appearance  of  a  little  fat  laughing  man,  sitting  on  the  ground 
with  his  feet  concealed  under  him ;  but  where  the  feet  should  be,  there  is 
only  a  rounded  smooth  surface,  with  heavy  lead  ballast  placed  in  it,  so  low, 
as  always^  when  allowed,  to  raise  the  body  to  the  erect  or  sitting  attitude. 
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to  aet.  Bat  as  this  force  oontinue^U)  aot,  tbe  body  at  the  end  of  the  second 
portion  of  time  will  be  found  in  O ;  for  the  like  reason,  at  tbe  end  of  the  third 
portion  of  time,  it  will  be  found  in  P  and  so  on.  The  course  then  AN  O  P, 
is  not  straight  bat  consists  of  the  lines  A  N,  N  0, 0  P,  forming  certain  angles 
with  each  other.  Now  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  that,  beeause  the 
attractive  force  acts  not  by  intervals  but  constantly  and  unremittedly,  the  real 
path  of  the  body  must  be  a  polygonal  course,  consisting  of  an  infinite  number 
of  sides;  or  more  justly  speaking,  a  continuate  curved  line,  which  passes 
through  the  points  A,  N,  O,  P,  &c.  as  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line. 

Prop.  43. — Should  the  action  of  the  centripetal  force  cease  at  any  instant, 
the  body  would  proceed  straight  forward,  p.  49. 

The  portion  of  the  impulsive  force  by  which  this  is  affected  is  called  the 
centrifugal^  prop.  14, 

Prop.  44. — Whilst  the  distance  from  the  centre  remains  unchanged,  as 
when  the  body  moves  in  a  circular  orbit,  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces 
are  equal. 

LawB  of  Central  forces. 

Prop.  45. — When  bodies  revolve  in  equal  circles,' their  centrifugal  forces 
are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  velocities. 

Prop.  46. — When  two  bodies  revolve  with  equal  velocities  at  different 
distances,  the  centrifugal  forces  are  inversely  as  the  distances. 

Consequently  (prop.  45, 46,)  the  centrifugal  forces  are  in  all  cases,  directly 
as  the  squares  of  the  velocities,  and  inversely  as  the  distances. 

Prop.  47.— When  two  bodies  revolve  in  equal  times  at  different  distances, 
their  centripetal  forces  are  simply  as  their  distances. 

In  general  the  centripetal  forces  are  as  the  distances  directly  and  as  the 
squares  or  the  tiroes  of  revolution  inversely. 

Prop.  48. — When  the  forces  vary  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances, 
as  in  the  case  of  gravitation,  the  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  are  pro- 
portional to  the  cubes  of  the  distances. 

Thus,  if  the  distance  of  one  body  be  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  another, 
the  cube  of  4  being  64,  which  is  the  square  of  8,  the  times  of  its  revolution 
will  be  8  times  as  great  as  that  of  tbe  first  body. 

Prop.  49. — Where  the  orbit  deviates  more  or  less  from  a  circular  form,  a 
right  line  joining  the  revolving  body  and  its  centre  of  attraction,  always  de- 
scribes equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and  the  velocity  of  the  body  is  therefore 
always  inversely  as  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  tangent | 
and  the  velocity  at  any  point  less  than  three-eighths,  greater  than  that  neces- 
sary to  make  the  body  describe  a  circle. 

Prop.  50. — To  propel  a  body  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  the  force  directed  to  its 
focus  must  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

This  is  proved  by  astronomical  observations,  but  we  have  no  other  proof  of  it. 

Tbe  motion  of  the  planets  round  the  sun  in  the  solar  system  is  governed 
by  the  laws  of  central  forces,  the  centripetal  force  in  this  case  being  that  of 
gravity. 

On  the  Joint  effect  of  active  and  inactive  forces. 

A.  Wlien  they  have  opposite  directions. 

Prop.  51. — The  effect  of  passive  forces  is  to  restrain  and  modify  the  action 
of  other  forces  so  as  to  confine  the  motion  of  a  body  to  a  particular  course  or 
path,  and  the  direction  of  the  passive  force  affecting  a  body  at  any  moment 
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is  tlie  line  perpendioalar  to  that  part  of  this  path  at  which  the  body  ia  found 
at  this  moment.  If  the  direction  of  the  active  force  be  also  perpendicular  to 
this  path,  the  body  most  evidently  remain  at  rest,  since  no  part  of  this  force 
can  be  resolved  into  the  direction  of  the  path  in  which  alone  the  body  can 
move. 

B.   When  they  have  different  directions. 

General  mJe. 

Prop,  52. — ^Resolve  the  active  force  into  two,  one  perpendicular,  and  th 
other  a  tangent  to  the  path  of  the  body,  the  effect  of  the  former  force  will  be 
entirely  destroyed  (prop.  51,)  and  the  body  will  advance  by  the  latter  alone- 

*  On  the  motion  of  a  body  impelled  ohliquely  against  a  plane. 


Pig.  22. 


Prop.  53. — ^Let  M  N  represent  the  plane, 
and  A  B  the  direction  and  velocity  from  the 
impulsive  force,  resolve  A  B  into  the  forces 
A  C  perpendicular  to  the  plane  and  C  B  in  its 
direction,  then  by  the  general  rule  (prop.  52) 
the  body  will  move  along  the  plane  with  a  ve- 
locity of  which  G  B  IS  the  measure. 

**  On  the  motion  of  a  body  impelled  ohliquely  against  a  curved  surface. 

Fig.  23. 


Prop.  54. — Let  M  N  represent  the  curve  and 
A  B  the  direction  and  velocity  from  the  impul- 
sive force.  Resolve  A  B  into  two  forces,  C  B 
perpendicular  to  the  curve  at  B,  and  B  D  (equal 
to  A  C)  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  same  point. 
Then  B  I>  will  represent  the  velocity  at  the  point 
B. 

Prop.  55. — ^If  the  curve  be  interrupted  at  any 
point,  or  change  the  direction  of  its  concavity,  the  body  will  advance  with  its 
last  velocity  in  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point 

***  On  the  descent  of  a  "body  along  an  inclined  plane. 

Prop.  66. — Let  M.  N  represent  an  in- 
clined plane  and  A  B  (perpendicular  to  the 
horizontal  base  H  N)  the  force  of  gravity 
as  measured  by  the  distance  which  it'wpuld 
cause  a  body  to  descend  in  the  first  second 
of  time.  Resolve  A  B  into  two,  A  C,  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane,  and  C  B  in  its  di- 
rection, then  the  body  will  be  urged  down 
the  plane  by  the  constant  force  measured 
byCB. 

Laws  of  the  descent  of  bodies  down  inclined  planes. 

Prop.  57. — 1st.  The  motion  of  a  body  drawn  down  an  inclined  plane  is 
uniformly  accelerated. 
Prop,  58.<— 2d.  The  velocity  acquired  is  proportional  to  the  perpendicular 
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desoent,  so  that  a  body  fkllsng  from  M  to  H  has  the  Bame  yelooity  at  H  as 
one  descending  the  whole  length  of  the  plane  at  N. 

Prop,  59. --^d.  The  times  of  descent  down  planes  of  the  same  heights  are 
as  their  lengths. 

Prop,  60. — 4th.  The  times  of  descent  down  all  planes  which  are  cords 
drawn  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  same  circle,  are  equal. 

Thus,  if  the  balls  A,  B,  0,  be  placed  at  different 
Fig.  26.  points  of  the  circle  and  suffered  to  descend  at  the 

same  instant  along  as  many  planes  which  meet  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  circle,  they  will  arrive  there  at  the 
same  time. 

Or  it  may  be  enunciated  in  the  following  terms : 
the  times  of  descent  down  all  the  cords  drawn  from 
the  same  point  or  oiroumferenoe  of  a  circle  will  be 
the  same. 

This  will  be  made  evident  by  supposing  the  above 
figure  inverted,  D  being  made  the  upper  point  and  the 
balls  allowed  to  fall  from  that  point  to  A;B,  and  C."^ 

*♦**  On  the  descent  of  a  body  down  a  vertical  curved  line. 

Prop,  61.— The  times  of  descent  down  the  cords  of  different  circles  are 
to  each  other  as  the  square  roots  of  their  diameters. 

Prop,  62. — ^If  a  body  fall  from  a  state  of  rest  down  a  curve,  the  velocity 
acquired  is  equal  to  that  which  it  would  have  by  falling  through  the  same 
perpendicular  height. 

For  if  the  curve  be  considered  as  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  conti- 
guous planes,  it  is  evident  that  the  angle  of  indinalion  of  any  two  of  these 
adjacent  planes  is  infinitely  small,  or  nothing,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
velocity  lost  by  a  change  of  direction  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 
Therefore,  as  the  effect  of  gravity  is  not  impeded,  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion becomes  evident. 

Prop,  63. — If  a  body  be  projected  up  a  curve,  the  perpendicular  height  to 
which  it  will  rise  is  equal  to  that  through  which  it  must  fall  to  acquire  the 
velocity  of  projection.  For  the  body  in  its  ascent  will  be  retardld'in  the 
same  degree  that  it  was  accelerated  in  its  descent. 

Thus  let  B  A  B'  be  a  curve  in  which  the  lowest 
Fig.  26.  point  is  A,  and  the  parts  A  B,  A  B'  are  similar ; 

a  body  in  falling  down  B  A  will  acquire  a  velocity 
that  will  carry  it  to  B',  and  since  the  velocities  in 
all  equal  altitudes  in  the  ascent  and  descent  are 
equal,  the  times  of  ascent  and  descent  are  equal. 

The  foregoing  proposition  is  equally  true  whether 
the  body  actually  move  over  a  solid  surface  or  be 
retained  in  its  path  by  a  string  which  is  in  every  part  perpendicular  to  it. 

0/  the  simple  Pendulum, 

Prop,  64. — ^The  simple  pendulum  is  conceived  to  be  a  mere  material  point 
suspended  by  an  imponderable  and  ineztraisible  thread,  p.  60. 

Prop,  65. — If  the  simple  pendulum  vibrates  through  very  small  arcs, 
these  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  conceived  to  ooincide  with  their  chords, 
and  we  may  derive  from  this  consideration  the  following  theorems : 

1st.  As  the  times  of  descent  of  the  body  down  different  chords  of  the  same 
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vertical  circle  are  equal  (prop,  60.)  the  vibrations  of  the  same  pendulum^ 
although  performed  through  unequal  arcsj  will  be  very  nearly  equal^ 
p.  61. 

2d.  The  times  of  vibrations  of  different  pendulums  will  be  to  each  other 
as  the  square  roots  of  the  lengths  of  these  pendulums,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  their  lengths  are  proportioned  to  the  squares  of  the  times  of  vibration^ 
p.  61. 

The  times  of  descent  down  the  chords  of  different  circles  are  the  same  as 
would  be  occupied  in  descending  vertically  through  their  diameters^  and  are 
consequently  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  these  diameters. 

0/  the  impact  of  bodies. 

Prop.  66. — When  a  body  in  motion  strikes  directly  another  body,  it  always 
communicates  motion  to  the  second  body,  and  loses  part  of  its  own,  and  from 
the  third  law  of  motion  it  is  evident  that  the  momentum  gained  by  the  sec- 
ond body  is  exactly  equal  to  that  lost  by  the  first.  ' 

Prop.  67. — When  one  non-elastic  body  strikes  against  another,  the  two 
bodies  will  move  on  together  since  there  is  no  force  to  separaite  them ;  and  as 
one  of  the  bodies  gains  all  the  momentum  which  the  other  loses,  the  momen- 
tum after  impact  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  momentum  before^impaot. 

Prijp.  68. — ^When  an  elastio  body  strikes  against  another,  the  second  is 
impelled  forward  with  double  the  momentum  which  it  would  have  received 
under  the  same  circumstances  if  non-elastic. 

For  at  the  moment  of  impact  the  form  of  the  body  stmok  is  changed  by  a 
force  equivalent  to  the  momentum  which  it  receives  from  the  striking  body, 
and  if  this  body  be  perfectly  elastic,  its  form  will  be  restored  to  it  by  a  force 
exactly  equal  to  that  by  which  it  was  changed,  and  this  foroo  Twhieh  we 
have  just  seen  to  be  equal  to  the  original  impulse,)  will  be  exerted  in  driving 
the  body  forward.  The  body  thus  receives,  besides  its  original  impulse,  the 
equal  force  of  the  re-bound. 

Prop,  69. — ^The  striking  body  when  elastic,  is  also  acted  upon  by  the  re« 
bound,  and  loses  twice  as  much  momentum  as  it  would  have  lost  if  non- 
elastic. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  the  sum  of  the  momenta  is  the  same  after 
impact  as  before  it;  but  the  bodies  after  impact  do  not  move  on  together. 

Prop,  70.-— If  an  elastic  body  strike  against  a  firm  plane,  the  angle  of  re- 
flection will  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  p.  66. 
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PART. 

PHENOMENA  OF  SOLIDS. 

THE  FOUR  FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS  USED  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  PECULIARITIES  OF 
STATE  AND  MOTION  WHICH  DEPEND  ON  THE  SOLID  FORM  OF  BODIES  }  A 
DEPARTMENT  COMMONLY  (^ALLED  MECHANICS. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTER.'*' 

•A  force  f  ichich  moves  part  of  a  solid  hody^  must  effect  the  whole  or  break 
off  the  part,  ^ 

If  the  force  he  directed  towards  a  certain  central  point  in  the  fMUS,  it  will 
effect  the  whole  equally/ j  whether  simply  to  support  the  masSf  or  to  move  it 
or  to  stop  it  when  in  motion.  The  pointy  according  to  circumstance^  is 
called  TnH  CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY  OF  INERTIA,  OT  OF  ACTION. 

In  solid  bodies  m^oving  about  an  axis,  as  exemplified  in  a  wheel  or  weigh' 
ing  beam,  the  various  parts  describe  circles  or  move  through  spaces  which 
are  greater  in  proportion  to  their  respective  distances  from  the  centre  of 
motion.  Hence  forces  differing  as  to  speed,  may  still,  through  a  solid 
m^Aium,  be  brought  exactly  to  co-operate  or  to  oppose  one  another  ;  a  slow 
force  counter-balancing  or  being  equivalent  to  a  quicker  one,  provided 
that  it  be  more  intense  in  proportion  as  it  is  slower.  The  SIMPLE 
MACHINES,  or  MECHANICAL,  MEDIA  calUd  LEVER,  WHEEL  AND  AXLE,  PUL- 
LEY, INCLINED  PLANE,  WEDGE,  SCREW,  d;c.,  are  SO  many  arrangements 
of  solid  parts,  by  which  forces  of  different  velocities  and  intensities  may 
be  thus  connected  or  opposed,  or  may  be  conveniently  substituted  one  for 
another. 

By  solid  connecting  parts  also  the  direction  of  any  existing  motion  or  force 
may  be  changed,  as  when  the  straight  motion  of  running  water  is  con-' 
verted  into  the  rotary  motion  of  a  water-tcheel,  disc.  Hence  arises  an  end' 
less  variety  of  COMPLEX  MACHINES. 

In  all  machines,  an  important  circumstance  to  be  considered  is  the  resist' 
ance  among  moving  parts  which  arises  from  FRICTION: — and  in  solid 
structures  generally,  the  forms  and  positions  of  parts  have  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  STRENGTH  OF  THE  MATERIALS^  and  to  the  Strains  which  the  parts 
have  to  bear, 

''  Solid^'  18  the  term  applied  to  a  mass  in  which  the  mutaal  attraction  of 
the  atoms  it  so  strong,  that  the  mass  may  be  moved  aboat  as  one  body,  with- 
out the  relative  positions  of  the  component  parts  being  thereby  disturbed. 

"  Force  moving  part  of  a  solid  must  effect  the  whole  or  break  off  the  part'* 

This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  description  or  definition  of  a  solid 
just  given.     And  it  follows  that  in  all  cases  of  breaking,  the  cohesion  of  the 

*  The  reader  should  here  re-pursue  the  general  table  or  synopsis  at  page  19. 
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atoms  at  the  fractured  part  must  have  been  less  strong  than  the  weight  of 
the  remaining  mass,  or  its  inertia  resisting  the  degree  of  change  attempted,  or 
the  force  fixing  it  to  it«  place,  or  than  some  combination  of  these  particulars. 

The  sharp  blow  of  a  hammer  given  to  an  ivory  ball,  causes  it  to  dart  off 
swiftly,  but  does  not  injure  it,  because  the  cohesion  among  the  atoms  struck 
is  stronger  than  the  opposing  inertia  of  the  mass,  even  under  a  rapid  change ; 
but  the  blow  of  a  hammer  on  a  large  elephant's  tusk  indents  or  breaks  the 
part  because  the  opposing  inertia  of  the  larger  mass  is  stronger  than  |he 
cohesion  of  the  atoms  which  receive  the  blow. 

A  vessel  of  pottery-ware  may  be  safely  suspended  by  its  handle ;  proving 
that  the  cohesion  which  fixes  the  handle  to  it  is  stronger  than  the  weight  of 
the  vessel ;  but  if  the  attempt  be  made  to  lift  the  vessel  quickly,  the  handle 
may  rise  and  leave  the  vessel  behind  ;  because  then  the  weight  and  inertia 
are  acting  together  to  destroy  the  cohesion.  Thus  servants  attempting  to 
lift  too  quickly  the  loaded  stone-ware  disheaat  a  dinner-table^  often  break  off 
the  part  by  which  they  take  hold. 

Centre  of  Gravity  or  Inertia, 

If  any  uniform  beam  or  rod  be  supported  by  its  middle,  like  a  weighing 
beam,  the  two  ends  will  just  balance  each  other.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  truth  or  law  of  attraction  already  explained ;  for  as  there  is  just 
as  much  similarly  situated  matter  on  one  side  of  the  support  as  on  the  other, 
there  will  also  be  just  as  much  attraction,  and  therefore  no  reason  why  the 
natter  on  one  side  should  overpower  that  on  the  other.  If  equal  weights  be 
afterwards  attached  in  corresponding  situations  on  the  two  arms  of  the  beam 
the  balance  will  not  be  thereby  disturbed ;  and  the  operation  of  adding  weights 
that  connterpoise,  above  and  below,  and  near  and  far  from  the  centre  may  be 
continued,. until  a  bulky  mass  is  built  up  upon  the  beam — and  instead  of  a 
beam  a  wheel  may  be  used — yet  the  whole  will  remain  perfectly  supported 
and  in  equilibrium  about  the  original  centre.  In  the  pages  now  to  follow,  it 
will  be  shown  that,  in  every  body  or  mass,  or  system  of  connected  masses, 
in  the  universe,  there  is  a  point  of  this  kind  about  which  all  the  parts  balance 
or  have  equilibrium,  and  it  is  thb  point  which  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity 
or  of  inertia.  4^1though  in  any  mass,  therefore,  every  atom  has  its  separate 
gravity  and  inertia,  and  the  weight  and  inertia  of  the  whole  are  really  diffused 
through  the  whole,  still  by  supporting  this  one  point,  either  from  above  or 
from  below,  the  whole  mass  is  equally  supported ;  by  lifting  it,  the  whole  is 
lifted;  by  stopping  it,  the  whole  is  brought  to  rest;  and  when  it  rises  or  falls, 
the  general  mass  is  really  rising  or  falling.  Thus  for  many  purposes,  a  body, 
however  large,  may  be  considered  as  compressed  into  or  existing  only  in  the 
single  point  called  its  cerUre  of  gravity  or  of  inertia. 

This  centre  in  a  mass  of  regular  shape  and  of  uniform  substance,  as  a  ball 
or  cube  of  metal,  is  easily  found,  because  it  is  the  evident  centre  of  the  form ; 
but  in  bodies  that  are  irregular,  either  as  to  density  or  form,  it  must  be  found 
by  rules  of  oalcuiation  hereafter  explained. 

To  say  that  the  centre  of  gravity  will  always  take  the  lowest  situation 
which  the  support  of  the  body  will  allow,  ia  only  to  repeat,  that  bodies  tend 
by  their  gravity  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  In  a  suspended  body,  there- 
fore, as  the  lowest  situation  which  the  centre  of  mvity  can  find  is,  when  it 
is  immediately  under  the  point  of  suspension,  all  bodies  hanging  freely  must 
have  their  centre  of  gravity  directly  under  that  point.  A  pTumpiet  is  an 
interesting  example  of  this;  and  the  truth  furnishes,  in  many  cases  of  irre- 
gular masses,  a  very  ample  practical  mode  of  finding  the  centre. 
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Thtis  if  an  irregular  piece  of  plank  or  of  pasteboard,  represented  here  by 
the  figure  a  «  ^  <f ,  be  snspended  from  any  point,  as  a,  and 
the  cord  of  a  plummet  a  ^  be  attached  at  the  same  point,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  board  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
direction  of  the  plammet,  and  a  chalk  line  left  on  the  board 
where  the  cord  touched  it,  must  pass  over  the  centre  of 
gravity.  If  the  board  be  then  suspended  by  another  point, 
as  d,  and  another  chalk  line  c7  6  be  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  place  c,  where  the  two  lines  cross  or  cut  each  other, 
will  indicate  the  centre  of  mvity;  and  the  board  when  sup- 
ported by  a  cord  attached  there,  will  hang  evenly  balanced. 
The  following  cases  further  illustrate  the  truth,  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  always  seeks  the  lowest  place.  They  seem 
at  first  to  be  exceptions  to  the  law;  but  when  more  fully 
considered,  are  interesting  proofs  of  it. 

A  wooden  cylindar  or  roller  edc^  placed  on  a  slope 
or  incline  plane  a  6,  will  naturally  descend,  because 
its  centre  of  gravity  is  thereby  approaching  the  earth ; 
but  if  there  be  a  heaty  mass  of  lead  c  introduced  at  one 
side,  which  mnst  rise  before  the  roller  can  descend,  the 
rise  of  the  mass  being  contrary  to  gravity,  the  motion 
will  be  arrested.     Indeed  if  the  roller  were  placed  on 
the  plane  with  the  lead  in  the  position  d^  the  lead  would 
fall  down  to  the  position  c,  and  so  would  move  the  roller  towards  6,  exhibit- 
ing the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  body  rolling  up  hHl  by  the  action  of  its  weight. 
If  a  billiari-ball  be  placed  upon  the  small  ends  of  two  billiard  sticks  or  cues 

a  h  and  e  d,  laid  on  a  table  with 
their  points  c  and  a  in  contact,  but 
with  the  larger  ends  h  and  d  so  fer 
apart  that  there  may  be  just  room 
for  the  ball  to  touch  the  table  be- 
tween them,  the  ball  will  roll  along 
between  the  cues,  sinking  gradu- 
ally from  its  high  situation  near 
their  points,  to  its  lower  situation 
near  h.  To  a  careless  observer,  it 
would  then  have  the  appearance  of  rolling  upwards,  because  the  cues  on 
which  it  rests  are  thicker  towards  the  end  d  and  h  \  but  it  would  really  be 
descending  in  obedience  to  gravity.  If  a  double  cone,  as  represented  at/, 
were  substituted  for  the  ball,  it  would  similarly  roll  from  c  to  0,  and  with  still 
more  of  the  fallacious  appearance  of  rolling  upwards,  because  its  ends  would 
always  be  resting  on  the  upper  and  rising  surfaces  of  the  cues. 

The  board  or  stick  c  d  resting  on  the  edge  of 
the  table  a  h  would  naturally  fall  if  left  to  itself, 
because  more  than  half  of  it  is  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  table;  but  strange  to  say,  an* additional 
weight  t  attached  to  its  projecting  part  as  at  & 
by  the  cord  h  e,  instead  of  pulling  it  down  fast- 
er, shall  fix  or  steady  it  on  the  table,  provided 
the  weight  be  pushed  inwards  a  little  by  a  rod 
d  e  resting  amnst  it  and  against  a  niche  in  the 
stick  at  d.  It  is  evident  that  the  stick  c  d,  in 
falling,  must  turn  round  the  edge  of  the  table  at 
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h;  bat  in  so  doings  after  the  arraiigement  now  rappofled,  it  must  lift  the 
weight  e  along  the  path  e/— which  rise,  as  the  weight  is  heavier  than  the 
stick  (that  is  to  say,  as  the  common  centre  of  mvitj  of  the  connected  objects 
is  near  e,)  gravity  forbids,  and  therefore  the  stick  and  weight  will  both  remain 
supported  by  the  table.  An  umbrella  or  walking  cane,  hanging  on  the  edge 
of  a  table  by  a  crooked  handle,  is  another  instance  of  the  same  kind.  And 
the  common  toy  of  a  little  man  standing  on  tiptoe  upon  the  top  of  a  pillar, 
and  suppoHtng  two  leaden  bullets  by  wires  descending  from  his  hands,  is 
another  combination  of  parts  which  places  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
the  support,  making  the  combination  a  kind  of  pendulum. 

By  attending  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bodies  around  us  on  earth,  we 
are  enabled  to  explain  why,  from  the  influence,  of  gravity,  some  of  them  are 
stable  or  firmly  fixed,  others  tottering,  others  falling. 

If  we  find  that  a  body,  from  its  form  or  position,  cannot  be  overturned  with- 
out its  centre  of  gravity  being  lifted, — knowing  now  that  the  general  mass  is 
then  lifted  in  the  same  degree,  we  see  why  a  weak  cause  cannot  effect  the 
change.  The  rise  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  or  body,  in  any  case  of  falling 
over  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  over  the  middle  of  the  sustaining  base,  wiQ 
be  proportioned  to  the  breadth  of  the  base  of  the  body,  compared  with  the 
height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  base.  This  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
figures,  of  which  the  two  particulars  of  base  and  hei^?U  are  combined  in  a 
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i  of  proportions.  In  the  figures,  the  dot  e  marks  the  place  of  the  centre  o 
gravity,  and  the  curved  line  beginning  from  the  dot  marks  the  path  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  when  the  body  is  overturned.  This  curved  line  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  drde  which  has  the  edge  or  extremity  of  the  base  (b,  in  fig.  A.)  as 
a  centre,  beoanse  the  body  in  turning  must  rest  upon  such  extremity  or  cor- 
ner as  the  centra  of  its  motion.  The  farther  inwards,  therefore,  from  this 
extremity  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is,  as  marked  by  where  a  plumb-line  as 
p,  hangingf  from  it,  orosses  the  base,  the  farther,  of  course,  is  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  top  of  the  circle  which  it  has  to  describe  in  moving,  and  the 
sleeper  emuieqnently  will  be  its  commencing  path ;  and  as  in  the  case  of 
bodies  made  to  roll  np  slopes,  the  steeper  the  ascent,  the  greater  will  be  the 
force  necessary  to  give  molion.-~The  line  of  a  plummet  hanging  from  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  called  the  line  o/direction  (^  the  centre^  or  that  in  which 
it  tends  naturally  to  descend  to  the  earth. 

In  fig.  A.  which  has  a  broad  base  and  little  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
we  see  that  the  centre  must  rise  almost  perpendicularly  before  it  can  fall  over, 
and  the  resistance  to  overturning  is  therefore  nearly  eqoal  to  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body.    Hence  the  firmness  of  a  pyramid. 

In  figures  B.  0.  and  D.  progressively,  the  commencing  path  of  the  centre 
is  less  steep,  beoanse  the  bsyse  is  narrower,  and  hence  the  bodies  are  so  much 
the  leas  liable.  B  may  represent  an  ordinary  house,  G  a  tall  narrow  house, 
and  D  a  lofty  chimney. 
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Fig.  E  shows  a  tottering  position,  for  the  centre  of  gravity  being  directly 
over  a  base  which  is  a  mere  point,  the  least  inclination  places  it  on  a  descend* 
ing  slopC;  and  the  body  most  fall. 

Fig.  82. 


In  F.  the  position  is  tottering  on  one  side,  and  stable  on  the  other.  This 
explains  how  the  least  inclination  of  a  standing  body  virtually  narrows,  in 
ooe  direction^tits  sustaining  base. 

In  G,  which  represents  a  ball  upon  a  level  plane,  the  whole  mass  is  sup- 
ported on  a  single  point  as  in  E,  yet  the  body  has  no  tendency  to  move, 
because,  in  any  other  possible  position,  the  centre  would  still  be  as  far  from 
the  sustaining  plane.  In  moving,  the  centre  describes  the  straight  level  line 
a  h. 

In  H  the  ball  is  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  rolls  down,  the  centre  of  gravity 
describing  the  oblique  line  h  a. 

In  I,  which  is  an  oval  body  resting  on  a  level  plane,  when  the  body  is 
moved  to  either  side,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  rise,  as^Q  the  case  of  a  pen- 
dulum.    Hence  an  oval  body  on  a  level  will  rock  or  vibrate  like  a  pendulum. 

K  is  a  true  pendulum  whose  centre  of  gravity  describes  the  curve  here 
shown,  as  explained  in  Section  U,  at  page  60. 

Thr  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  centre  of  gravity  wiU  be  farther  judged 
<rf  by  the  facts  which  are  now  to  be  reviewed. 

A  cart  loaded  with  metal  or  stone  mav  go  safely  along  a  road  of  which  one 
side  is  higher  than  the  other,  as  here  shown,  but  were  the  same  cart  loaded 
with  wool  or  hay  it  would  be  overturned ;  because,  although  the  sustaining 
base  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  the  line  of  direction  falls  much  within  it 
from  the  low  centre  of  gravity  of  the  metal  at  c,  but  falls  very  near  the  wheel 
at  P,  or  altogether  on  the  outside,  from  the  high  oentre 
of  the  wool  at  a,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  centre  has 
offered  to  it  a  descending  path. 

This  explains  why  lofly  stage  coaches  or  fans  are  so 
dangerous,  and  particularly  when  heavy  luggage  is  placed 
on  the  top,  and  why  lofty  gigs  and  curricles  have  led  to 
so  many  fatal  accidents.  As  regards  any  of  these,  a 
defect  of  smoothness  or  of  level  in  the  road,  or  even,  in 
a  case  of  quick  driving,  a  slight  lateral  bend,  often  suf* 
fices  to  produce  the  catastrophe.  The  safety-coaches  of 
late  times  are  made  with  the  wheels  far  apart  to  give  a 
broad  base,  and  with  the  luggage  receptacles  and  seats 
for  OQtside  passengers  placed  low  down  before  and  behind  the  body  of  the 
carriage,  instead  of  on  the  top  as  formerly. 

The  feet  of  tripods  are  generally  expanded  below  to  give  a  broad  base. 
The  same  is  true  of  our  common  chairs  \  but  a  thoughtless  child  often  leans 
so  far  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  that  he  causes  the  line  of  the  general  centre 
of  gravity  to  fall  beyond  the  base,  and  the  chair  with  its  load  is  overturned. 


Fig.  88. 
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The  small  lofty  obain  made  to  raise  children  to  the  parent's  elbow  at  the 
dinner-table,  are  very  dangerous  if  the  feet  are  not  made  to  spread  much. 
Pillar-and-claw  tables,  candle-sticks,  table-lamps,  and  many  other  articles  of 
boaaehold  furniture,  have  stability  given  in  the  same  manner. 

The  least  inclination  of  a  standing  body  virtually  narrows  the  supporting  base. 

This  truth  is  explained  hjjtg,  F.  It  shows  the  necessity  of  building  the 
thin  walls  and  tall  chimneys  of  modem  houses  perfectly  upright.  And  hence 
the  extreme  importance  and  utility  of  that  simple  instrument,  the  plummet 
or  plumb-linCf  which,  when  applied  to  a  body,  is  a  visible  indication  of  the 
line  of  its  centre  of  gravity.  The  mason  and  many  other  workmen  cannot 
proceed  a  step  without  their  guiding  plummet. 

The  brick  walls  of  ordinary  houses  are  so  thin,  that,  to  have  standing 
strength,  they  require  to  rest  against  one  another;  and  hence  they  occasion- 
ally exhibit  the  kind  of  stability  which  belongs  to  a  child's  house  built  of  cards. 
As  contrasted  with  the  masses  of  masonry  which  remain  to  us  from  antiquity, 
resting  on  a  firm-spreading  basements,  they  are  examples  of  what  is  truly 
ephemeral,  in  comparison  with  that  which  has  partaken  of  the  permanency 
of  nature's  own  works,  covering  regions  with  mighty  ruins.  What  magnifi- 
cent illustrations  of  strength  and  durability  dependent  on  proportions,  are 
those  andent  pyramids  and  temples,  which  still  give  such  interest  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  valleys  and  plains  of  Asia ! 

There  are  many  remarable  structures  on  earth  which  lean  or  incline  a 
little ;  yet  so  long  as  the  line  of  their  centre  of  gravity  remains  within  the 
base,  and  the  parts  of  the  mass  have  tenacity  among  themselves  sufficient  to 
hold  together,  the  structure  will  stand.  The  famous  tower  of  Pisa  was  built 
intentionally  inclining,  to  frighten  and  surprise :  with  a  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet,  it  overhangs  its  base  sixteen  feet,  and  assumes  neaidy 
the  air  of  fig.  F.  in  page  88. 

The  tall  monument  near  London  Bridge  inclines  so  much,  that  in  high 
winds  from  a  particular  quarter,  timid  minds  have  doubted  of  its  stability. 

And  many  of  the  most  lofty  and  beautiful  of  our  cathedral  spires  or  towers, 
as  that  of  Salisbury,  have  lost  something  of  their  perpendicularity. 

An  oval  body  on  a  flat  level  surface,  as  already  explained  by  fig.  I,  page 
88,  oscillates  somewhat  like  a  pendulum,  because,  when  disturbed  from  its 
middle  position,  its  centre  of  gravity  has  risen  and  seeks  to  return.  The 
same  is  true  of  any  regukr  slice  or  portion  of  a  solid  globe,  which  will  con- 
sequently always  come  to  rest  with  its  plane  &ae  turned  directly  upwards. 

The  rocking-horse  of  children  and  the  common  cradle  are  exemplifications 
of  the  same  class. 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  instances  are  those  rocks  called  Loggan  or 
Laggan  stones,  of  which  there  are  several  among  the  picturesque  barriers  of 
the  British  coast  An  immense  mass  loosened  in  some  convulsion  of  nature, 
is  found  with  a  slightly  rounded  base  resting  on  a  flatter  surface  of  rock 
*  below;  and  is  so  nearly  balanced,  that  the  force  of  a  man  suffices  to  move 
it.  Some  of  these  have  been  objects  of  much  superstitious  veneration  to 
their  neighbourhood. 

There  is  an  amusing  Chinese  toy,  made  in  obedience  to  the  same  princi- 
ple. It  has  the  appearance  of  a  little  fat  laughing  man,  sitting  on  the  ground 
with  his  feet  concealed  under  him ;  but  where  the  feet  should  be,  there  is 
only  a  rounded  smooth  surface,  with  heavy  lead  ballast  placed  in  it,  so  low, 
as  always,  when  allowed,  to  raise  the  body  to  the  erect  or  sitting  attitude. 
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A  child  pnslies  the  little  fellow  down  again  and  again,  and  would  persuade 
him  to  be  still,  but  is  suprised  to  see  him  always  up  the  moment  after,  shak* 
ing^about  and  as  lively  as  ever. 

The  vibratory  motion  of  a  pendulum,  as  dependent  upon  the  oircumstanee 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  having  been  moved  from  its  lowest  place  which  it 
again  constantly  seeks,  was  so  fully  considered  in  the  last  chapter,  that  it 
need  not  be  again  dwelt  upon  here;  but  we  have  to  enumerate  the  follow- 
ing phenomena  as  being  of  the  same  class. 
— ^The  vibrations  of  a  common  swing. 
— The  rocking  of  a  balloon  when  it  first  ascends. 

—The  spontaneous  shutting  of  those  gates  or^oors  of  which  the  upper  hinge 
overhangs  or  projects  beyond  the  lower,  causing  the  gate,  when  in  the  shut 
position,  to  have  its  lock  lower  than  when  in  any  other.  Such  a  gate  always 
returns  of  itself,  from  either  side,  to  the  shat  position,  just  as  a  pendulum 
returns  to  the  lowest  part  of  its  arc: — the  gate  in  fact  is  but  a  sloping  pen- 
dulum. 

Of  the  same  natnre  also  is  the  rocking  or  rolling  of  a  ship,  in  particular 
states  of  wind  and  sea.  When  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ship  is  too  low, 
owing  to  all  the  heavy  load  being  placed  near  the  keel,  this  pendulum-mo- 
tion,  in  rough  weather,  becomes  excessive  and  dangerous. 

The  actions  and  postures  of  animals,  and  particularly  of  man,  illustrate  beau- 
tifully the  observations  made  above  with  respect  to  the  centre  of  gravity. 

A  body,  we  have  seen,  is  tottering  in  proportion  as  it  has  great  altitude 
;B3id  narrow  base— but  it  is  the  noble  prerogative  of  man  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port his  towering  figure  with  great  firmness,  on  a  very  narrow  base,  and  un« 
der  constant  change  of  attitude.  This  fiusulty  is  acquired  slowly  because  of  the 
difficulty.  A  child  does  well  who  walks  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  months ; 
while  the  young  of  quadrupeds,  which  have  a  broad  supporting  base,  are 
able  to  stand  and  even  to  pove  about  almost  immediately  after  birth. 

The  supporting  base  of  a  man  is  the  space  occupied  by  and  included  be- 
tween the  feet.  The  advantage  of  turning  out  the  toes  is,  that  without  taking 
much  from  the  length  of  the  base,  it  adds  considerably  to  the  breadth. 

If  there  be  much  art  in  walking  on  two  perfect  feet,  there  is  still  more  in 
walking  on  two  slender  wooden  legs,  with  rounded  extremities: — -which, 
however,  we  often  see  done,  by  mutilated  soldiers  and  sailors. 

All  the  ladies  of  the  empire  of  China  have  to  acquire  nearly  the  same 
talent  as  these  victims  of  war ;  for  barbarous  custom  has  crippled  them,  by 
confining  their  feet  for  life,  in  such  shoes  as  fitted  them  in  infancy. 

But  surpassing  in  difficulty  any  of  these  instances  is  the  practice,  which  is 
general  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  sandy  plains  called  the  Landes,  in  the 
south-west  of  France,  of  walking  on  stilts.  The  Lande$  afford  tolerable 
pasture  for  sheep ;  but  during  one  portion  of  the  year  are  half  covered  with 
water,  and  during  the  remainder  are  still  very  unfit  walking  ground,  by 
reason  of  their  deep  loose  sand  and  thick  fune.  The  natives  meet  the  inoon- 
veniences  of  ail  seasons  by  doubling  the  length  of  thdr  natural  legs,  through 
the  addition  to  them  of  the  stilts  mentioned,  which  they  call  det  eehaue$. 
Mounted  on  these,  which  are  wooden  poles,  put  on  and  off  as  regularly  as 
the  other  parts  of  dress,  they  appear  to  strangers  a  new  and  extraordinary 
race  of  long-legged  beings,  marching  over  the  loose  sand,  or  through  the  water, 
with  steps  of  eight  or  ten  feet  ^n  length,  and  with  the  speed  of  a  trotting 
horae ;  their  moderate  journeys  being  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  a  day.  While 
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watching  their  floeks,  they  fix  themselres  in  convenient  statiottfl  by  means  of  a 
third  staff  which  supports  them  behind,  and  then  with  their  rongh  sheep-skin 
cloaks  and  caps,  like  thatched  roofs  over  them,  they  appear  like  little  watch- 
towen,  or  singalar  lofty  tripods,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country. 

Still  beyond  the  art  of  walking  on  stilts  is  that  which  some  persons  attain 
of  walking  and  dancing  on  a  single  rope  or  wire }  or  even  of  keeping  the 
centre  of  gravity  above  the  base,  while  standing  on  the  movable  support  of 
a  galloping  horse. — A  rope-dancer  usnally  carries  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  to 
balance  him ;  it  is  loaded  at  each  end,  and  when  he  inclines,  he  throws  it  a 
little  towards  the  side  required^  that  the  reaction  may  restore  his  perpen- 
dicularity. 

Mnch  art  of  the  oame  sort  is  shown  in  the  attitudes  and  evolutions  of  the 
skater ;  in  the  amusements  of  supporting  a  stick  upright  on  the  end  of  the 
finger ;  and  many  other  feats  of  a  like  kind. 

Auiiud€9  generally  depend  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body  over  the  base  under  variety  of  circumstances,  as  in  the 
straight  or  upright  part  of  a  man  who  carries  a  load  on  his  head; — the  lean- 
ing forward  of  one  who  carries  it  on  his  back;  the  hanging  backwards  of  one 
who  bears  it  between  his  arms ; — the  leaning  to  one  ^e  of  him  who  is 
carrying  a  weight  on  the  other  side ; — ^the  habitual  carriage  of  very  fat 
people,  whose  head  and  shoulders  are  thrown  back,  giving  a  certain  air  of 
self-eatisfaotion, — an  air  which  belongs  also  to  the  expectant  mother,  and 
even  to  the  dropeical  patient,  although  producing  in  the  latter  so  sad  an  in- 
congruity. 

When  a  man  walks  or  runs,  he  inclines  forward,  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
may  overhang  the  base :  and  he  must  then  be  constantly  advancing  his  foot 
to  prevent  his  falling.  He  makes  his  body  incline  just  enough  to  produce 
the  velocity  which  he  desires. 

A  man,  in  pulling  horizontally  at  a  load,  is  merely  causing  his  body  to 
oferhang  its  base,  so  that  its  tendency  to  fall  may  become  a  force  or  power 
applicable  to  the  work. 

When  a  man  rises  from  a  chair,  he  is  seen  first  to  bend  the  body  forward, 
or  to  draw  the  feet  backward,  so  as  to  bring  the  feet  or  base  under  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  then  he  lifts  the  body  up.  If  he  lifts  too  soon,  that  is,  be* 
fore  the  body  be  sufficiently  advanced,  he  falls  back  again. 

A  man  standing  with  his  heels  close  to  a  perpendicular  wall,  cannot  with- 
out falling,  bend  forward  sufficiently  to  pick  up  any  object  that  lies  before 
him  on  the  ground;  because  the  wall  prevents  him  from  throwing  part  of 
his  body  backward,  to  counterbalance  the  head  and  arms  which  must  pro- 
ject forward.  A  person  little  versed  in  such  matters,  might  agree  to  give^ 
ten  guineas  for  permission  to  possess  himself,  if  he  could,  of  a  purse  of  twenty^ 
laid  on  the  ground  before  him  :  he  of  course  would  lose  his  stake. 

When  a  man  walks  at  a  moderate  rate,  his  centre  of  gravity  comes  alter- 
nately over  the  right  and  over  the  left  foot.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  body 
advances  in  a  waving  line,  and  why  persons  walking  arm  in  arm  shake  each 
other,  unless  they  make  the  movements  of  their  feet  to  correspond,  as  sol- 
diers do  in  marching. 

Sea  Sickneu  is  a  subject  closely  related  to  the  present.  Man  requiring, 
as  now  explained,  so  strictly  to  maintain  his  perpendicularity,  that  is,  to  keep 
the  centre  of  gravity  always  over  the  supporting  part  of  his  body,  ascertains 


the  required  position  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  comparing  the  perpen- 
dicularity, or  other  known  position  of  things  about  him,  with  his  own  pori* 
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tion.  Vertigo  and  sickness  are  the  conseqaenoes  of  depriving  bim  of  his 
standards  of  comparison,  or  of  disturbing  them. 

Hence  on  shipboard,  where  the  lines  of  the  masts,  windows,  furniture,  &c. 
are  constantly  changing,  sickness,  vertigo  and  other  affections  of  the  same 
class  are  common  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  ships.  Many  persons  experi- 
ence similar  effects  in  carriages,  and  in  swings ;  or  on  looking  from  a  lofty 
precipice,  where  known  objects  being  distant,  and  viewed  under  a  new  as- 
pect, are  not  so  readily  recognized;  also  in  walking  on  a  wall  or  roof;  in 
looking  directly  up  to  a  roof,  or  to  the  stars  in  the  zenith,  because  then  all 
standards  disappear ;  on  entering  a  round  room,  where  there  are  no  perpen- 
dicular lines  of  light  and  shade,  as  when  the  walls  and  roof  are  covered  with 
a  paper  which  has  no  regular  arrangement  of  spot;  on  turning  round,  as  in 
waltzing,  or  if  placed  on  a  wheel;  because  the  eye  is  not  then  allowed  to 
rest  long  enough  on  any  standard.  &c. 

People  when  in  the  dark,  and  tnerefore  blind  people  always,  use  standards 
belonging  to  the  sense  of  touch ;  and  it  is  because,  on  board  of  a  ship, 
the  standards  both  of  sight  and  touch  are  lost,  that  the  effect  is  so  very 
remarkable. 

But  sea  sickness  also  partly  depends  on  the  irregular  pressure  of  the 
bowels  among  themselves  and  against  the  containing  parts,  when  the  influ- 
ence of  their  inertia  and  weight  varies  with  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  ship. 

From  the  nature  of  sea  sickness,  as  discovered  in  these  facts,  it  is  seen 
why  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  motion  of  a  ship,  often  find  relief  by  keep* 
ing  their  eyes  directed  to  the  fixed  shore,  where  visible ;  or  by  lying  down 
on  their  backs  and  shutting  their  eyes ;  or  by  taking  such  a  dose  of  exhilar- 
ating drink  as  shall  diminish  their  sensibility  to  all  objects  of  external  sense. 

As  no  condition  or  form  of  matter  escapes  from  the  great  laws  of  nature, 
we  find  the  attitudes  and  general  condition  of  vegetable  as  well  as  of  animal 
bodies,  characterized  by  the  necessity  of  having  the  centre  of  gravity  sup- 
ported over  the  base.  With  what  admiration  may  we  contemplate  the  pine 
and  other  trees  in  the  forests  or  nature,  springing  up  to  heaven  as  perpen- 
dicularly as  if  the  plummet  had  been  at  work  to  direct  them ;  and  no  less 
on  the  brows  of  propipitous  hills  than  in  the  level  plains.  On  a  smaller  scaloi 
we  see  the  grasses  and  corn-stalks  of  our  fields  illustrating  the  same  truth. 
And  whenever,  in  tree  or  shrub,  accident  or  peculiar  nature  causes  a  devia- 
tion from  perpendicularity,  additional  strength  and  support  are  provided. 

Beautj/  of  form  or  position  is  often  felt  to  exist  in  bodies,  merely  because 
they  possess  the  shape  and  support  required,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  may 
be  stable. 

.  In  architecture,  how  displeasing  is  a  wall  or  pillar  that  is  not  quite  upright; 
or  a  column  with  too  small  a  base ;  or  a  very  tall  narrow  house ;  or  a  long 
slender  chimney.  On  the  other  hand,  how  beautiful  in  a  lofty  edifice  is  the 
suitable  succession  of  columns,  from  the  massive  Done  of  the  basement, 
supporting  the  whole  superstructure,  to  the  light  Corinthian  or  kindred  forms 
seen  above.  The  Chinese  pagoda  is  a  fine  example  of  the  union  of  certain 
requisitics  for  stability,  viz.y  perpendicularity  and  expanding  base,  with  the 
other  qualities  of  perfect  symmetry,  graceful  proportion,  and  fiftnciful  orna- 
ment. When  seen  crowning  a  rising  ground  in  a  wooded  island,  or  spring- 
ing up  from  the  centre  of  a  rich  garden,  it  forms,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  which  fancy  has  ever  designed. 

Beauty  of  aUilvde  and  grace  of  carriage  in  the  human  individual  are  in 
great  part  referable  to  the  same  principle. 
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The  postures  of  opera  dancers  might  pass  as  iDtentional  illnstratioDS  of  the 
nnmber  of  ways  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  may  he  kept  ahove  a  narrow 
baae^  by  counteracting  one  disturbing  motion  or  extension  of  a  limb  by  some 
opposite  and  corresponding  motion.  The  common  statue  of  the  god  Mercury 
on  tip-toe  is  a  permanent  familiar  illustration  of  such  a  beautifully  balanced 
attitude. 

Grace  of  carriage  includes  not  only  a  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  but  also 
a  firmness  of  step,  or  steady  bearing  of  the  centre  of  gravity  over  the  base. 
It  is  usually  possessed  by  those  who  live  in  the  country,  taking  much  and 
varied  exercise,  or  who  make  gymnastics  a  part  of  their  discipline.  What 
a  contrast  is  there  between  the  gait  of  the  active  mountaineer,  enjoying  the 
consciousness  of  perfect  nature,  and  that  of  the  mechanic  or  shop-keeper, 
whose  confinement  to  the  cell  of  his  trade  soon  produces  in  his  body  a  shape 
and  air  corresponding  to  it — and  in  the  softer  sex  what  a  difiierence  is  there, 
between  that  active  and  graceful  fair  one  who  recalls  to  us  the  fabled  Diana 
of  old,  and  that  other  sedentary  being,  who,  having  scarcely  trodden  but  on 
smooth  pavements  and  carpets,  under  any  new  circumstances,  carries  her 
person  as  if  it  were  a  load  quite  new  and  foreign  to  her. 

The  centre  of  gravity  is  also  the  centre  of  inertia.  When  a  person  lifts 
a  uniform  rod  by  its  middle,  the  inertia  of  both  ends  being  equal,  he  over- 
comes it  equally,  and  raises  them  evenly  together.  When  he  lifts  by  a  part 
nearer  to  one  end,  the  shorter  and  lighter  portion  having  less  inertia,  will  rise 
the  first,  and  there  will  be  a  turning  motion  of  the  rod  round  the  finger  as  a 
centre,  proportioned  to  the  excess  of  inertia  in  the  greater  side. 

The  centre  of  gravity,  or  inertia,  however,  is  not  necessarily  in  the  centre 
of  the  mass ;  for  if  a  weight  of  three  pounds,  a, 
be  affixed  to  one  end  of  a  rod,  and  a  weight  of  Fig.  84. 

only  one  pound,  h,  be  affixed  to  the  other,  the       jl  ^""^ 

two  will  still  be  balanced,  if  supported  or  lifted       Q  j  f  *   ] 

by  a  point  of  the  rod,  c,  three  times  nearer  to  the  \^ 

centre  of  the  large  weight  than  to  the  centre  of 

the  small  one.     This  fact  is  explained  under  the  head  of  lever,  a  few  pages 
hence.     For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  in  describing  such  experiments,  the* 
weight  of  the  connecting  rod  itself  is  neglected. 

The  ceutre  of  gravity  or  inertia  is  also  the  centre  of  centrifugal  force : — 
for  if  the  balls  a  and  b  of  the  last  figure  were  made  to  spin  round  a  common 
centre,  as  by  making  the  connecting  rod  rest  and  turn  upon  a  point  or  pivot 
at  c  ;  unless  the  point  c  were  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  two,  the  pivot 
would  always  be  drawn  in  the  direction  of  that  end  of  the  rod  at  which  there 
was  the  greatest  centrifugal  force.  It  is  on  this  account  that  in  the  case  of 
a  mill-stone,  or  great  fly-wheel,  or  of  the  balance  wheel  of  a  watch,  the  axis 
must  pass  through  the  centre  of  inertia,  to  prevent  its  being  more  worn  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other. 

When  we  say,  in  astronomy,  that  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun,  or  that 
the  moon  revolves  round  the  earth,  we  do  not  speak  with  absolute  correct- 
ness, for  in  all  such  cases,  both  bodies  are  revolving  round  the  common  cen- 
tre of  inertia  of  the  two.  In  the  case  of  the  sun  and  earth,  as  the  former  is 
about  a  million  times  larger  than  the  latter,  the  common  centre  of  inertia  of 
the  two  is  a  million  times  nearer  to  its  centre  than  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  is  therefore  within  its  body  or  circumference. 

The  centre  of  inertia  in  a  body  moving  evenly  is  also  its  centre  of  action 
or  percussion  ;  because,  if  such  centre  come  against  an  obstacle,  the  whole 
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JI1  iiiB  jf  ±s  Vsdj  ains  tlicre  ml  u  destroyed ;  while  if  aoy  other  part 
-.^A  s^  x:naA  2aU  taii  >^j  jmh  otitj  a  part  of  its  momentam,  and  revolvea 
TiK^  uti  jjsocifts  »  a  piT^4  cr  ctntre  of  motioD;  to  pass  it  on  the  side  to- 
WKXifw::!.^  Sks  li  iiafi  i  ingaah^ipcned  to  be. 

li  X  xioamir,  *r  x  sk  ^i  irctt  wed  as  a  hammer,  or  in  a  pendulnm,  the 
■=  -i.z  >  ::  ^  SHU.  11  hi  ?>?7r,  because  the  velocity  of  the  different  parts  is 
«l:Lr*3r.  itdmi  iTsuess  fir  trjm  the  band  or  centre  of  motion ,  and  the  oentre 
.  jL  .ae  Siici^  jusda  ^  aiearer  to  the  fast  moving  end  than  to  the  other. 
T.^  tzai.'  :  ^^*  ia  3uaj  cwesy  is  easily  ascertained  by  calculation.  In  a  uni- 
:  nm  r  i  mi  .ax  as  a  yeadaliuBy  for  instaooe,  it  is  at  a  distance  of  one-third 
^  a  ^us  oiW-flT  ebi    !■  the  pendulum  it  is  called  the  cetitre  of  oscillation, 

s  A  naa  UK  a  cor  «  rod  of  iron  as  a  hammer,  he  most  take  care  to  make 
■  ^j-l.  :3ki  :c;iKS  W  its  centre  of  action,  or  his  own  hand  will  receive  a  part 
•.  Ul  siuwaL  *  A  T«j  heavy  mass  thus  carelessly  used  will  seriously  strain 
iiu  v-bC  Iz  a  ciwuBon  hammer,  as  the  chief  part  of  the  matter  is  at  the 
«u ;«  iivt  xxat  c<f  p«mission  is  there  too,  and  no  precaution  of  the  kind  men* 

1  - 1  ->i  .T  scull  log  of  wood  be  suspended  horizontally  by  a  string  tied  to 
j?(  s.'i:-ie.  or  be  ioating  in  water,  and  if  a  forward  blow  be  given  directly 
«:ca<^  r  »etf  to  one  end,  the  other  end  will  be  found,  in  the  first  instant,  to 
a^n?  3  ?T^  a  little  backward,  or  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  blow,  as  if  the 
r.v  a^  been  fixed  upon  an  axis.  The  inertia  of  the  general  mass,  by  re- 
sisting the  motion  becomes  iu  effect  a 
FS&  ^  fixed  axis.     This  fact  is  amusingly 

^  illustrated  by  laying  the'  ends  of  a 

long  stick  on  two  wine-gksses,  and 


^'  S7         then  breaking  the  stick  by  a  smart 

o  o  downward  blow  of  a  poker  on  its  cen- 

tre. Instead  of  breaking  the  glasses 
ako,  as  by  such  a  blow  might  be  expected,  the  ends  of  the  stick  rise  at  the 
instant  of  the  stroke,  to  turn  round  certain  centres  o/ renstance  in  the  frag- 
aeats,  as  at  a  and  b,  and  then  fall  harmless  on  the  table. 

In  tkb  section  we  have  seen  what  admirable  simplicity  is  given  to  many 
cf  our  reasonings  and  operations,  by  considering  bodies  in  reference  only  to 
their  ctNire  of  inertia,  under  one  or  other  of  its  names. 

^Im  a  sofid  body  moving  about  an  axis,  like  a  wheel  or  weigMng-beam,, 
the  difftrent  parts  have  different  veloi'ities,  according  to  their  respective 
distances  from  the  aocis  or  centre,^     (Bead  the  Analysis.) 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  perceived  at  once  on  comparing  the  motion 
in  the  rim  of  a  wheel^  or  near  the  ends  of  a  weighing-beam,  with  that  in 
parts  nearer  the  centres.    Suppose  a  <2  to  be  a 
Fig.  86.  line  drawn  across  a  wheel,  or,  along  a  weighing- 

beam,  the  centre  of  motion  in  either  case  being 
at  c;  then  the  outer  circular  line  or  path,  a  c, 
which  a  point  in  a  describes  when  moving,  is 
longer  than  the  corresponding  inner  Une,  b  /, 
which  a  point  at  b  describes  in  the  same  time,  as 
a  is  farther  from  the  centre  than  b.  This  admits 
of  easy  mathematical  demonstration,  and  is  in- 
deed merely  an  instance  of  the  truth,  that  the 
proportions  existing  between  any  parts  or  lines  in 
one  circle^  hold  with  respect  to  the  corresponding 
piTts  and  lines  in  all  circles. 
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^  Memee  /arce$  totth  different  speed  may  stiU  be  placed  in  continued  cannec- 
turn  or  cppoeition;  and  th^  wiU  balance  or  be  equivalenty  if  the  one  be  cts 
much  more  iniente  than  the  other  a$  it  ie  dower.**     (Read  the 'Anal jsis.) 

This  is  the  important  troth  upon  which  the  whole  of  mechanics  may  be 
aaid  to  hinge.  It  gives  to  man  the  simple  machines  or  mechanical  powers^ 
w  they  have  been  called, — the  Lever,  Wedge,  Pulley,  &g.,  which  enable  him 
to  adapt  any  species  and  speed  of  power  which  he  can  command  to  almost 
any  work  which  he  has  to  aocomplish  :  and  the  discovery  of  it  and  of  means 
U>  apply  it  may  be  said  to  have  subjected  external  nature  to  kisoontrol.  His 
•works  are  of  a  thousand  kinds;  from  the  displacing  of  a  rock  to  the  spinning 
of  a  delicate  thread ;  while  the  natural  powers  or  forces  at  his  command  are 
chiefly  wind,  waterfalls,  fire  and  animal  effort — and  of  which,  in  any  particu- 
lar ease,  he  may  have  only  one  kind  at  his  service; — still,  being  able  to  con- 
nect together  his  power  and  resistance  by  solid  media,  of  which  different 
parts  move  with  any  desired  difference  of  veJocities,  he  can  employ  any  force 
for  a  purpose  of  almoat  any  kind. 

There  is,  however,  a  false  and  most  pernicious  prejudice  very  generally 
existing  with  respect  to  the  simple  machines,  which  we  must  begin  by 
removing,  viz.,  that  they  increase  the  quantity  of  power  or  force  applied  to 
them.  For  instance,  when  one  pound,  as  a  at  the  end  of  a  beam  or  lever, 
18  seen  balancing  two  pounds,  as  b,  at  half  the  distance  on  the  other  side  of 
the  axis,  or  four  pounds,  as  c,  at  a  quarter  of  the  distance,  many  persons  be- 
lieve that  the  lever  itself  gives  or  begets 
a  force  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  Hg.  37. 

weights  so  balanced.    But  we  shall  now   ' 
show,  that  levers  and  all  the  other  me- 
chamical  powers  (as  from  the  erroneous 
idea  above  mentioned  they  have  been       -^   ■      ■    _j_/H 
called,)  merely  enable  us  to  make  such      ^  ^ — " 

substitutians,  so  that  of  a  small  weight      [j 
descending  far,  in  place  of  a  greater       ^  ^  is 

weight  de«»nding  a  little  way,  or  of  an  f-t!^*.Vi 

inferior  Ibroe  working  long,  instead  of  a  •        j 

superior   force  working  for  a  shorter  ^^^'^" 

time,— ^nd  thus  often  to  accomplish 
ends  to  which  the  force  possessed  would 

bex|uite  unsuited  if  applied  directly.  In  other  words  the  simple  machines 
enable  ub  to  concentrate  or  divide  any  kind  or  quantity  of  force  which  we 
powess,  so  aa  to  suit  it  to  our  various  purposes,  just  as  mill-ponds  and 
branching  channels  enable  us  to  aocumulate  or  divide  the  force  of  a  stream 
of  water  \  but  they  no  more  increase  the  quantity  of  power  than  a  mill-pond 
inoroases  the  quantity  of  water.  When  any  slender  force  is  caused  through 
a  machine,  to  produce  some  effect  which  seems  proportioned  to  an  intense 
finroe,  it  has  always  to  act  longer,  or  through  more  space  than  the  other, 
just  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  slender;  as  a  small  stream  of  water  acting 
for  ten  minutes,  may  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  greater  gush  in  one 
minute.  Twenty  feet  of  the  action  of  a  small  horse  near  the  circumference 
of  a  great  wheel,  may  be  rendered,  by  intervening  machinery,  equivalent  to 
ten  feet  of  the  action  of  a  heavy  ox  or  elephant  nearer  the  centre.  And  one 
liorse  in  drawing  through  six  hundred  leet,  or  a  hundred  horses  in  drawing 
through  six  feet,  or  the  piston  of  a  great  steam-engine,  in  raising  one  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  its  cylinder,  &c.,  may  all  be  made  to  do  the  same 
work. 
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To  illastrate  this  subject  farther;  we  shall  suppose  a  weighing-beam  rcy, 
with  a  weight  of  one  pound  banging  at  the  end  x  ;  then  if  a  spring  issuing 
from  the  fixed  box  at  E,  with  uniform  force  of  one  pound,  be  made  to  push 
at  the  other  end  of  the  beam  y^  it  will  just  balance  the  weight;  and  if  it  be 

in  the  slightest  degree  stronger  than 
Fig.  88.  the  weight,  it  will  push  the  end  of 

1A  the  beam  y  down  to  B;  and  will  raise 

/  3J  E  *^®  weight  to  F.  If,  instead  of  the 
/       rn         n  single  spring  of  one  pound  at  the  end 

[^       '''         ^'j'      of  the  beam,  two  such  springs  be 

j±*'  C*        U...^      1  applied  at  half-way  from  the  centre 

^        is  to  the  end,  so  as  to  press  at  A,  where 

there  is  just  half  the  extent  of  mo- 
tion, or  room  to  act,  as  at  B,  exactly 
the  same  effect  will  follow.  Now  because  one  spring  at  the  end  of  the  beam 
is  seen  here  doing  the  same  work  as  two  similar  springs,  or  a  single  spring 
of  double  strength  at  the  middle,  it  might  at  first  appear  that  there  was  a 
saving  of  power  by  using  the  single  spring  aqd  longer  lever ;  but  let  it  be 
observed,  that  the  two  middle  springs  have  each  issued  from  their  box  only 
one  inch,  while  the  single  sprine  at  the  end  has  issued  two  inches :  in  both 
cases,  therefore,  exactly  two  incnas  of  one-pound  spring  have  been  used. 

In  the  last  experiment,  pound  weights  or  little  buckets  of  water  might  be 
used  instead  of  the  springs,  and  with  exactly  the  same  result — one  pound  or 
pint  at  the  end  of  the  arm  producing  the  same  effect  as  two  pounds  or  pints 
at  the  middle  of  it ;  but  it  would  be  observed  that  the  single  quantity  fell  two 
inches,  while  the  double  quantity  at  half  distance  fell  only  one  inch ;  and  to 
replace  them  after  they  had  done  their  work,  there  would  evidently  be  the 
same  labour,  whether  a  person  had  to  lift  the  single  quantity  first  one  inch| 
and  then  another,  or  had  to  lift,  first,  one  half  of  the  double  equipoise  an  inch, 
and  then  the  other  half  as  much. — Each  atom  of  matter  may  be  considered 
as  held  to  the  earth  by  its  thread  of  attraction,  and  if  one  atom  rise  or  fall  ten 
inches,  just  as  much  of  the  supposed  thread  ol  attraction  will  be  drawn  out 
or  returned  as  if  ten  atoms  rise  or  fall  one  inch.  And  so,  where  a  weight  of 
one  pound  is  made  to  do  any  work,  instead  of  a  weight  of  two  pounds,  there 
is  no  more  saving  than  in  giving  away  two  yards  of  single  rope  instead  of 
one  yard  of  double  rope ;  and  in  like  manner  for  all  other  differences  of 
intensity. 

If  a  man  were  to  exert  a  force  of  one  hundred  pounds  at  A,  in  the  above 
figure,  to  lift  the  weight,  a  boy  at  B,  with  force  of  fifty  pounds,  might  do 
the  same  work;  but  the  man  would  only  have  worked  or  pressed  down 
through  one  foot,  while  the  boy  would  have  worked  through  two ;  and  there- 
fore, although  the  boy,  with  the  assistance  of  the  lever,  seemed  to  become  as 
strong  as  the  man,  the  case  would  merely  be,  again,  that  of  the  one-pound 
spring  unbending  two  inches,  to  produce  an  effect  equal  to  that  of  the  two- 
pound  spring  unbending  one  inch.  The  boy  would  be  using  two  feet  of  his 
smaller  force,  where  the  man  used  one  foot  or  his  greater  force ;  and  if  the 
work  had  to  be  long  continued,  the  boy  would  have  completely  exhausted 
himself,  when  the  man  remained  yet  fresh. 

A  case  of  the  lever,  exhibited  in  this  diagram^  serves  well  to  explain  the 
nature  of  mecliantcal powers  in  general.  Suppose  A  to  be  a  weight  of  four 
pounds  at  the  end  of  a  rod  or  lever  A  B,  (p.  97)  made  to  turn  on  c  as  an 
axis  or  fulcrum,  and  having  the  arm  c  B  four  times  as  long  as  the  arm  c  A, 
(but  the  two  arms  of  the  lever  being  equipoised  so  as  not  to  conceal  the  action 
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of  weights  sabsequeDtly  attached  to  them ;)  then  one  pound  at  the  end  B, 

would  balance  the  four  pounds  at  the  end  of  A,  and  with  the  slightest  addi- 

tiooal  weight  would  preponderate.     Now  let  us  suppose  the  arc  B  6  to  have 

been  fixed  to  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  with  the  four  projections  or  shelves 

hen  shown  on  whi^  balls  of  one 

pound  might  rest;  then  if  one  of  the  ^Ig*  3d* 

four  balls  from  the  plane  d  were  to  roll  i| 

upon  the  first  shelf,  it  would  just  ba-  ^.^^^^f 

lance  A,  and,  with  one  grain  more,  ^^"^^tr^  - 

would  descend  to  the  plane  c,  one  inch      ,.«;  ^^^^^^  vC      aal 

below;  then  asecond  ball  of  one  pound     *^i^**^ r^^7r% 

would  occupy  the  second  shelf,  and      ^A  /"-^ViJTfe.ia 

would  descend  in  the  same  way,  to  be  /"* 

followed  by  a  third,  and  afterwards  by  i^ ' 

a  fourth;  and  when  the  whole  four  had 

fallen  from  dioe,  they  would  just  have  liflbed  the  four  pound  mass,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lever,  one  inch.  So  that,  although  one  pound  was  seen 
here  lifting  four  pounds,  it  would  only  have  lifted  them  one-fourth  part  as 
Ikr  as  it  fell  itself,  and  the  sum  of  the  phenomena  would  be,  that  four  pounds, 
by  falling  one  inch  at  the  long  end  of  the  lever,  had  raised  four  pounds 
through  the  same  distance  of  one  inch  at  the  short  end.  No  mechanical 
power  or  machine  generates  force  more  than  the  lever  does  in  this  case. 

It  appears,  then,  from  all  this,  that  as  the  quantttt^  of  motion  in  a  body  is 
measured  by  its  velocity  and  the  number  of  atoms  in  it  conjointly,  so  the 
quantity  of  force  exerted  in  any  case,  is  measured  by  the  inteniity  of  the 
force  conjointly  with  the  space  through  which  it  moves.  A  dear  mode, 
therefore,  of  comparing  forces,  is  to  state  the  lenythe  and  the  inteniities — 
for  instance,  to  speak  of  ten  feet  of  one-pound  force,  as  equal  to  one  foot  of 
ten-pound  force,  &c. 

A  horse  pulling  with  tM  force  of  fifty  pounds  goes  generally  at  the  rate  of 
six  miles  an  hour;  the  steam-engine  piston  is  generally  made  to  move  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  feet  per  minute,  bearhig  a  pressure  of  steam  of  about 
twenty  pounds  to  each  square  inch  of  its  surface ;  a  pcrticular  mill-stream 
may  have  a  force  of  one  hundred  pounds,  with  a  velocity  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  per  minute  :^— now  it  is  easy,  by  simple  arithmetic,  and  the  rule  of 
ienyth  and  tmiemitjf  above  explained,  to  compare  all  these  and  other  forces 
as  applicable  to  any  given  work.  We  must  warn  the  reader,  however,  that 
there  are  many  important  considerations  connected  with  the  practical  employ- 
ment of  forces,  according  to  their  respective  nature  and  that  of  the  resistance 
to  be  overcome,  which  cannot  be  entered  upon  in  this  elementary  work.  In 
very  many  cases  there  is  a  great  waste  or  unavoidable  loss  of  force,  because 
the  resntance,  in  yielding,  runs  away  or  escapes  from  the  force ;  as  when  a 
ship  runs  away  from  the  wind  which  is  driving  her,  or  the  floats  of  a  quick 
moving  water-wheel,  from  the  stream  which  turn  it.  Horses  drawing  boats 
or  carnages  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  might  exert  great  force,  but  to 
have  a  speed  exceeding  twelve  miles  they  might  require  their  whole  effort 
to  move  their  own  bodies.  As  a  general  rule,  although  equal  qtvanHHes  of 
force  balance  each  other  when  applied  to  parts  of  a  lever  or  wheel  altogether 
or  nearly  at  rest,  still  when  a  force  is  made  to  act  near  its  axis  or  fulcrum, 
to  produce  considerable  velocity  in  a  more  distant  part  of  the  machinery, 
much  of  it  is  wasted  in  pressure  against  theijfixed  fulcrum. 

What  an  infinity  of  vain  schemes — yet  some  of  them  displaying  great 
ingenuity — ^for  perpetual  motion;  und  new  mechanical  engines  of  power,  &c. 
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ymM  faaye  been  checked  at  once,  had  the  great  truth  been  generally  nnder* 
stood,  that  no  form  or  oombination  of  machinery  ever  did  or  ever  can  inoreaea, 
in  the  slighteat  degree,  the  quantity  of  power  applied.  Ignorance  of  thia  ia 
the  hinge  on  which  most  of  the  dreams  of  mechanical  projectora  have  turned. 
No  year  passes,  even  now,  in  which  many  patents  are  not  taken  out  for  such 
supposed  discoveries ;  and  the  deluded  individuals,  after  selling  perhaps  even 
their  household  necessaries  to  obtain  the  means  of  securing  the  expected 
advantages,  often  siuk  into  despair,  when  their  attempts,  instead  of  bringing 
riches  and  happiness  to  their  families,  end  in  disappointment  and  ruin.  The 
frequency,  and  eagerness,  and  obstinacy,  with  which  even  talented  individuals, 
owing  to  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  part  of  natural  philosophy,  have 
engaged  in  such  undertakings,  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  human  nature. 
Examples  of  such  schemes  will  be  noticed  in  different  parts  of  this  work, 
where  they  may  serve  to  illustrate  points  under  consideration. 

^' Lever,  toheel  and  aOsUj  d>c''    (Read  the  Analysis,  at  page  84.) 

These  are  the  simplest  of  the  contrivances  which  the  circumstances  of 
solidity  in  masses  has  enabled  man  to  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
or  opposing  forces  and  resistances  of  different  intensities.  We  proceed  to 
describe  them,  and  to  explain  some  of  their  useful  applications. 

A  beam  or  rod  of  any  kind,  resting  at  one  part  on  a  prop  or  axis,  which 
becomes  its  centre  of  motion,  is  a  lever;  and  it  has  been  so  called,  probably, 
because  such  a  contrivance  was  first  employed  for  lifting  weights. 

This  figure  represents  a  lever  employed  to  move  a  block  of  stone;  a  is 
the  end  to  which  the  power  or  force  is  applied,  /  is  the  prop  otfidcrum,f  and 
the  mass  h  is  the  weight  or  reeietance.   According  to  the  rule  already  given 

and  explained  at  fage  96,  the  power  may  be 
Pig.  40.  •     M  much  less  intense  than  the  resistance  as 

it  is  farther  from  the  fulomm,  or  moving 
through  a  greater  space.  A  man  at  a,  there- 
fore, twice  as  Ux  from  the  prop  as  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  stone  h^  will  be  able  to  lift 
a  stone  twice  as  heavy  as  himself;  but  he 
will  lift  it  only  one  inch  for  every  two  inches 
that  he  descends:  and  two  men  woukl  be  requiied,  acting  at  half  the  dis- 
tance, to  do  the  same  work. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  difierence,as  to  intensity,  of  forees  which  may  be 
made  to  balance  each  other  by  the  lever,  except  the  length  and  strength  of 
the  material  of  whioh  levers  have  to  be  formed.  Ardiimedes  said,  ^<  Oife  me 
a  lever  long  enough,  and  a  prop  strong  enough,  and  with  my  own  weight  I 
will  lift  the  moAdJ'  But  he  would  have  required  to  move  with  the  velocity 
of  a  cannon-ball  for  millions  of  years,  to  alter  the  positioa  of  the  earth  by 
a  small  part  of  an  inch.  As  stated  in  a  former  part  of  the  volume,  this  feat 
of  Andiimedes  is,  in  mathematical  truth,  pecformed  by  every  man  who  leaps 
from  the  ground;  he  kidks  the  world  away  from  him  when  he  rises,  and 
attracts  it  again  when  he  falls  back* 

To  calculate  the  effect  of  a  lever,  in  practice,  we  must  always  take  into 
account  the  weight  of  th^  lever  itself  and  the  fact  of  its  bending  more  or 
Ins ;  but  in  expounding  the  theory  ef  the  kver,  it  is  usual  to  consider,  first, 
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what  would  be  the  result^  if^the  lever  were  a  tod  without  weight  and  without 
flexibility. 

The  rale  for  the  lever,  that  the  opposing  foroeS;  to  balance  each  other,  mast 
be  more  or  less  intense,  exactly  as  they  act  nearer  to  or  £sirther  from  the 
oentre,  holds  in  all  cases,  whether  the  forces  be  on  different  sides  of  the  prop 
or  both  on  the  same  side,  and  whether  the  force  nearest  to  the  prOp  have  the 
offiee  of  power  or  of  resistance;  it  holds^  alsO;  whether  the  lever  be  straight 
or  crooked. 

The  following  are  examples  of  levers  with  the  prop  between  the  forces. 

TThe  handspike,  represented  in  page  98,  is  a  lever  moving  a  block  of  stone. 
The  same  form,  when  made  of  iron,  with  the  extremity  formed  into  claws,  is 
called  crow-bar.  Both  kinds  are  used  by  gunners,  in  working  cannon  during  ' 
battle :  they  are  also  used  generally  for  lifting  and  moving  heavy  masses 
through  small  spaces,  as  the  materials  of  the  mason,  the  ship-builder,  the 
warehouse-man,  &c.  A  short  crow-blr  is  the  instrument  of  house-breakers^ 
for  wrenching  open  locks  «r  bolts,  tearing  off  hinges,  &c. 

The  common  clato-hammerf  for  drawing  nails,  ih  another  example.  A 
boy  who  cannot  exert  a  direct  force  of  fifty  pounds,  may  jet,  by  means  of 
this  kind  of  hammer,  extract  a  nail  to  which  half  a  ton  might  be  quietly  sus- 
pended,— ^beoause  his  hand  moves  through,  perhaps,  eight  inches,  to  make 
the  nail  rise  one-quarter  of  an  inoh.  The  claw-hammer  also  proves,  that 
it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  lever  be  straight  or  crooked,  provided 
it  produoes  the  required  difference  of  velocity  between  power  and  resistance. 
The  part  of  the  hammer  resting  on  the  plank  is  the  fulcrum. 

A  ptncen  or  forces  consists  of  two  levers,  of  which  the  hinge, is  the 
common  prop  or  fulcrum.  In  drawing  a  nail  with  steel  forceps  or  nippers, 
we  have  a  good  example  of  the  advantages  of  using  a  tool :  1,  the  nail  is 
s^sed  by  the  teeth  of  st^el  instead  of  by  the  soft  fingers :  2,  instead  of  the 
griping  force  of  the  extreme  fingers  only,  there  is  the  force  of  the  whole 
band  conveyed  through  the  handles  of  the  nippers :  3,  the  force  is  rendered, 
perhaps,  six  times  more  effective  by  the  lever-length  of  the  handles :  and  4, 
by  making  the  nippers,  in  drawing  the  nail,  rest  on  one  shoulder  as  a  ful- 
crum it  acquires  all  the  advantages  of  a  lever  or  claw-hammer  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Common  scissors  are  also  doable  levers,  and  those  stronger  shears  with 
which,  under  the  power  of  a  steam-engine,  bars  and  plates  of  iron  are  now 
eat  as  readily  as  paper  is  cut  by  the  force  of  the  hand. 

The  common  fire-poker  is  a  lever.  It  rests  on  the  bar  of  the  grate  as  its 
prop,  and  displaces  or  breaks  the  caked  coal  behind  as  the  resistance. 

The  mast  of  a  ship,  with  sails  set  upon  it,  may  be  regarded  as  a  lon^ 
levor,  having  the  sails  as  the  power,  turning  upon  the  centre  of  buoyancy  or 
the  vessel  as  the  fulcrum,  and  lifting  the  ballast  or  centre  of  gravity  as  the 
resistance.  For  this  reason  lofty  sails  make  a  ship  heel  or  lean  over  greatly, 
and  if  used  in  open  boats,  are  dangerous.  In  some  of  the  islands  in  the 
Eastern  and  Pacific  Oceans,  for  the  sake  of  sailing  swiftly,  boats  are  used 
so  extremely  narrow  and  sharp,  that  to  counteract  the  overturning  tendency 
of  their  large  sails,  they  have  an  outrigger  or  projecting  plank  to  wind- 
ward, on  the  extremity  of  which  one  or  more  of  the  crew  may  sit  as  a  ba- 
lance. 

Perhaps  no  instance  of  the  lever,  with  the  prop  between  the  forces,  is 
more  interesting  than  the  weighing-beam;  whether  with  equal  arms,  form« 
ing  the  common  scale-beam;  or  with  unequal  arms,  forming  the  sieel-yard. 
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We  have  seen  wby  quantities  of  matter  attached  at  eqnal  distances  from 
the  prop,  raost  be  equal  to  each  other  in  order  to  balance.  A  lever,  there* 
fore,  which  enables  as  to  place  quantities  thus  exactly  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  and  which  turns  easily  on  its  axis,  beoomes  a  weighing-beam.    Of  this 

the  annexed  figure  shows  a  common  form* 
^jg  41^  The  axis  or  pivot  at  c  is  sharpened  below^ 

wedge-like,  that  the  beam  may  turn  easily, 
and  that  its  centre  of  motion  may  be  nicely 
-        determined ; — in  a  delicate  balance  for  philo- 
^       sophical  purposes,  the  axis  is  almost  as  sharp 
Ic  as  a  knife  edge,  and  rests  on  some  hard  smooth 

surface  of  support,  so  as  to  turn  with  the 
weight  of  a  small  part  of  a  grain.  The  scales 
also  of  a  weighing-beam  are  suspended  on  sharp  edges  to  facilitate  motion, 
and  to  determine  nicely  the  points  of  suspension.  If  the  two  arms  of  a  beam 
be  not  of  perfectly  equal  length,  a  smaller  weight  at  the  end  of  the  longer  will 
balance  a  greater  weight  at  the  end  of  the  shorter.  An  excess  of  half  an 
inch  in  the  length  of  a  beam-arm,  to  which  merchandize  is  attached,  where 
the  arm  should  be  eight  inches  long,  would  cheat  the  buyer  of  exactly  one 
ounce  in.  every  pound.  This  case  might  be  detected  instantly,  by  changing 
the  places  of  the  two  things  balanced ;  for  so,  the  lightest  would  be  at  the 
short  arm,  and  would  then  appear  doubly  too  light.  A  beam  intended  for 
delicate  purposes,  and  required,  therefore,  to  turn  easily,  must  have  its  centre 
of  gravity  very  near  the  axis  on  which  the  beam  turns ;  for  if  otherwise,  the 
beam  will  be  in  the  predicament  of  a  ship  with  the  ballast  too  high  or  too  low : 
in  the  former  case,  when  once  inclined,  it  would  fall  over,  and  not  to  recover 
itself :  in  the  latter,  it  would  tend  to  remain  horizontal,  and  therefore  would 
bo  less  free  to  move.  The  proper  situation  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  a  little 
below  the  axis  or  line  of  support,  that  the  beam  may  return  with  sufficient 
readiness  from  any  state  of  inclination,  to  its  horizontal  position  of  rest. 

There  is  a  mode  of  arriving  at  very  accurate  results,  even  with  a  weigh- 
ing-beam which  is  not  itself  accurately  made,  provided  it  has  very  free 
motion,  viz.,  first,  very  nicely  to  balance  in  one  scale  the  substance  to  bo 
weighed,  and  then  to  remove  it,  and  to  put  weights  into  the  ^ am e  scale,  until 
a  perfect  balance  is  produced.  Such  weights  must  be  the  exact  equivalent 
or  weight  of  the  substance,  however  unlike  to  each  other  the  arms  of  the 
balance  may  be.  A  projecting  rod,  or  plank,  or  branch  of  a  tree,  may  thus 
be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  weighing-beam,  by  attaching  any  sub* 
stance  to  its  extremity  and  observing  minutely  how  far  such  substance 
bends  it,  and  then  trying  what  weights  would  bend  it  as  much. 
The  steefyard  is  a  lever  with  unequal  arms,  and  any  weight,  aa  b,  on  the 

long  arm,  will  balance  as  much  more 
Pis*  42.  weight  as  a  on  the  short  arm,  as  the  for- 

mer is  supported  farther  from  the  fulcrum 
2     J     A-   A   6     than  the  latter.    Thus,  if  the  hook  at  the 
'      '     ^'^      '      *     short  end  be  one  inch  from  the  centre  of 
support,  c,  a  pound  weight  &,  on  the  long 
arm  at  four  inches,  will  balance  four 
pounds  a,  at  the  short  arm.    This  sup* 
poses,  however,  that  the  steel-yard  when 
bare,  hangs  horizontally,  from  having  a 
greater  mass  of  matter  in  the  short  arm  to  counterbalance  the  long  slender 
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arm  from  wbibli  the  shiftiDg  weight  hangs.    When  this  ia  not  the  ease,  a 
c  irespooding  allowance  has  to  be  made. 

The  Ghinesei  who  are  so  remarkable  for  the  simplieity  to  which  they  have 
rednoed  all  their^mmon  implements,  weigh  any  small  objects  by  a  delicate 
pocket  steel-yard.  It  is  a  rod  of  wood  or  ivory,  about  eiz  inches  loDg,  with 
a  ailk  cord  passing  through  it  at  a  particular  part,  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum,  and 
with  a  sliding  weight  on  the  long  arm,  and  a  small  scale  attatohed  to  the 
short  one. 

The  following  are  examples  of  levers  with  both  forces  on  the  same  side  of  thd 
prop,  and  where  the  more  distant  force  acts  as  the  power. 

A  common  wheel-barrow  is  a  lever,  in  nsing  which  a  man  bears  as  much 
less  than  the  Whole  weight  of  the  load  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  is 
nearer  to  the  axle  of  the  wheel  than  to  his  hands. 

When  two  porters  carry  a  load  placed  midway  between  them,  od  a  pole, 
they  share  it  equally,  that  is  to  say,  each  bears  a  half,  for  the  pole  becomes  a 
lever,  of  which  each  porter  is  a  fulcrum,  as  regards  the  other ;  but  if  the  load 
be  nearer  to  one  end  than  to  the  other,  he  to  whom 
it  is  nearest  bears  proportionably  more  of  its  weight.  ^is-  ^^* 

A  load  at  c  is  equally  borne  by  a  porter  at  a  and    o     A      e 5, 

by  one  at  h ;  but  a  load  at  d  gives  three-quarters 
of  its  weight  to  the  man  at  a,  and  only  one-quarter 
to  him  at  6. 

Two  horses  drawing  a  plough,  act  from  the  ends 
of  a  cross  bar,  of  which  the  middle  is  usually  hooked  to  the  plough.  The 
horses  must  thus  pull  equally,  to  keep  the  bar  directly  across.  When  on 
heavy  land,  three  horses  are  yoked,  and  two  of  them  are  made  to  draw  from 
one  end  of  the  bar,  it  must  be  attached  to  the  plough  by  a  hook,  not  at  its 
middle,  but  half  as  far  from  one  end  of  it  as  fromnthe  other. 

The  oar  of  a  boat  is  a  lever  of  this  kind,  where  singularly  the  purpose  of 
fulcrum  is  served  by  the  unstable  water. 

Tha  common  nut-crackers  furnish  another  instance,  by  the  lever-power  of 
which  a  person  can  break  a  shell  many  times  stronger  than  he  could  break 
with  the  bare  fingers. 

The  consideration  of  this  kind  of  lever  explains  why  a  finge^  caught  near 
the  hinge  of  a  shutting  door  is  so  much  injured.  The  momentum  of  the 
door  acts  by  a  comparatively  long  lever,  upon  a  resistance  placed  very  near 
the  fulcrum.  Children  pinching  their  fingers  near  the  hinge  of  a  door,  or  of 
the  fire-tongs,  which  furnishes  a  similar  case — wonder  why  the  bite  is  so  keen. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  giving  way,  when  in  autumn 
overloaded  with  fruit,  or  in  winter  with  snow,  also  exhibits  the  action  of  this 
kind  of  lever.  The  resistance  is  the  cohesion  of  the  upper  side  of  the  branch 
to  the  tree,  and  the  fulcrum  is  the  part  bebw  which  is  last  broken. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  lever,  where  the  two  forces  are  on  the 
same  side  of  the  pivot,  but  where  that  nearest  to  the  pivot  acts  as  the  power. 
In  this  kind,  the  power  is  more  intense  than  the  resistance. 

The  hand  of  a  man  who  pushes  open  a  gate  while  standing  near  the  binges, 
moves  through  much  less  space  than  the  end  of  the  gate,  and  hence  must  act 
with  great  force. 

When  a  man  uses  the  common  fire-tongs,  the  eads  move  much  further  than 
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We  have  seen  wby  quantities  of  matter  attached  at  eqnal  distanoes  from 
the  prop,  mast  be  equal  to  each  other  in  order  to  balance.  A  lever,  there* 
fore,  which  enables  as  to  place  quantities  thus  exactly  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  and  which  turns  easily  on  its  axis,  beoomes  a  weighing-beam.    Of  this 

the  annexed  £[gure  shows  a  oommen  form« 
^Ig,  41,  The  axis  or  pivot  at  c  is  sharpened  below, 

wedge-like,  that  the  beam  may  turn  easily, 
1*^  and  that  its  centre  of  motion  may  be  nicely 

determined ; — ^in  a  delicate  balance  for  philo- 
sophical purposes,  the  axis  is  almost  as  sharp 
as  a  knife  edge,  and  rests  on  some  hard  smooth 
surface  of  support,  so  as  to  turn  with  the 
weight  of  a  small  part  of  a  grain.  The  scales 
also  of  a  weighing-beam  are  suspended  on  sharp  edges  to  facilitate  motion, 
and  to  determine  nicely  the  points  of  suspension.  If  the  two  arms  of  a  beam 
be  not  of  perfectly  equal  length,  a  smaller  weight  at  the  end  of  the  longer  will 
balance  a  greater  weight  at  the  end  of  the  shorter.  An  excess  of  half  an 
inch  in  the  length  of  a  beam-arm,  to  which  merchandize  is  attached,  where 
the  arm  should  be  eight  inches  long,  would  cheat  the  buyer  of  exactly  one 
ounce  in.  every  pound.  This  case  might  be  detected  instantly,  by  changing 
the  places  of  the  two  things  balanced ;  for  so,  the  lightest  would  be  at  the 
short  arm,  and  would  then  appear  doubly  too  light.  A  beam  intended  for 
delicate  purposes,  and  required,  therefore,  to  turn  easily,  must  have  its  centre 
of  gravity  very  near  the  axis  on  which  the  beam  turns ;  for  if  otherwise,  the 
beam  will  be  in  the  predicament  of  a  ship  with  the  ballast  too  high  or  too  low : 
in  the  former  case,  when  once  inclined,  it  would  fall  over,  and  not  to  recover 
itself:  in  the  latter,  it  would  tend  to  remain  horizontal,  and  therefore  would 
bo  less  free  to  move.  The  proper  situation  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  a  little 
below  the  axis  or  line  of  support,  that  the  beam  may  return  with  sufficient 
readiness  from  any  state  of  inclination,  to  its  horizontal  position  of  rest. 

There  is  a  mode  of  arriving  at  very  accurate  results,  even  with  a  weigh- 
ing-beam  which  is  not  itself  accurately  made,  provided  it  has  very  free 
motion,  viz.^  first,  very  nicely  to  balance  in  one  scale  the  substance  to  bo 
weighed,  and  then  to  remove  it,  and  to  put  weights  into  the  ^ame  scale,  until 
a  perfect  balance  is  produced.  Such  weights  must  be  the  exact  equivalent 
or  weight  of  the  substance,  however  unlike  to  each  other  the  arms  of  the 
balance  may  be.  A  projecting  rod,  or  plank,  or  branch  of  a  tree,  may  thus 
be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  weighing-beam,  by  attaching  any  sub* 
stance  to  its  extremity  and  observing  minutely  how  far  such  substance 
bends  it,  and  then  trying  what  weights  would  bend  it  as  much. 

The  steeljfard  is  a  lever  with  unequal  arms,  and  any  weight,  as  6,  on  the 

long  arm,  will  balance  as  much  more 
Pis*  ^-  weight  as  a  on  the  short  arm,  as  the  for- 

mer is  supported  farther  from  the  fulcrum 
±    ^     J     j^   s   s     than  the  latter.    Thus,  if  the  hook  at  the 
'      '      '     iJi      '    --^     short  end  be  one  inch  from  the  centre  of 
support,  c,  a  pound  weight  b,  on  the  long 
arm  at  four  inches,  will  balance  four 
pounds  a,  at  the  short  arm.    This  sup* 
poses,  however,  that  the  steel-yard  whea 
bare,  hangs  horizontally,  from  having  a 
greater  mass  of  matter  in  the  short  arm  to  counterbalance  the  long  slender 
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arm  from  which  the  shifting  weight  hangs.    When  this  is  not  the  ease,  a 
0  iresponding  allowance  has  to  be  made. 

The  Ghioese,  who  are  so  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  to  which  they  have 
redaoed  all  theirfbmmon  implements,  weish  any  small  objects  by  a  delicate 
pocket  steel-yard.  It  is  a  rod  of  wood  or  ivory,  about  six  inches  long,  with 
a  silk  cord  passing  through  it  at  a  particular  part,  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum,  and 
with  a  sliding  weight  on  the  long  arm,  and  a  small  scale  attatched  to  the 
short  one. 

The  following  are  examples  of  levers  with  both  forces  on  the  same  side  of  thd 
prop,  and  where  the  more  distant  force  acts  as  the  power. 

A  common  wheel-barrow  is  a  lever,  in  using  which  a  man  bears  as  much 
less  than  the  Whole  weight  of  the  load  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  is 
nearer  to  the  axle  of  the  wheel  than  to  his  hands. 

When  two  porters  carry  a  load  placed  midway  between  them,  on  a  pole, 
tiiey  share  it  equally,  that  is  to  say,  each  bears  a  half,  for  the  pole  becomes  a 
lever,  of  which  each  porter  is  a  fulcrum,  as  regards  the  other;  but  if  the  load 
be  nearer  to  one  end  than  to  the  other;  he  to  whom 
it  is  nearest  bears  proportionably  more  of  its  weight.  ^ig-  *2« 

A  load  at  e  is  equally  borne  by  a  porter  at  a  and    o     A      e 5, 

by  one  at  h  ;  but  a  load  at  d  gives  three-quarters 
of  its  weight  to  the  man  at  a,  and  only  one-quarter 
to  him  at  6. 

Two  horses  drawing  a  plough,  act  from  the  ends 
of  a  cross  bar,  of  which  the  middle  is  usually  hooked  to  the  plough.  The 
horses  must  thus  pull  equally,  to  keep  the  bar  directly  across.  When  oa 
heavy  land,  three  horses  are  yoked,  and  two  of  them  are  made  to  draw  from 
one  end  of  the  bar,  it  must  be  attached  to  the  plough  by  a  hook,  not  at  its 
middle^  but  half  as  far  from  one  end  of  it  as  fromnthe  other. 

The  oar  of  a  boat  is  a  lever  of  this  kind,  where  singularly  the  purpose  of 
fulcrum  is  served  by  the  unstable  water. 

The  common  nut-crackers  furnish  another  instance,  by  the  lever-power  of 
which  a  person  can  break  a  shell  many  times  stronger  than  he  could  break 
with  the  bare  fingers. 

The  consideration  of  this  kind  of  lever  explains  why  a  finge^  caught  near 
the  hinge  of  a  shutting  door  is  so  much  injured.  The  momentum  of  the 
door  acts  by  a  comparatively  long  lever,  upon  a  resistance  placed  very  near 
the  fulcrum.  Children  pinching  their  fingers  near  the  hinge  of  a  door,  or  of 
the  fire-tongs,  which  furnishes  a  similar  case — wonder  why  the  bite  is  so  keen. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  giving  way,  when  in  autumn 
overloaded  with  fruit,  or  in  winter  with  snow,  also  exhibits  the  action  of  this 
kind  of  lever.  The  resistance  is  the  cohesion  of  the  upper  side  of  the  branch 
to  the  treC;  and  the  fulcrum  is  the  part  below  which  is  last  broken. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  lever,  where  the  two  forces  are  on  the 
same  side  of  the  pivot,  but  where  that  nearest  to  the  pivot  acts  as  the  power. 
In  this  kind,  the  power  is  more  intense  than  the  resistance. 

The  hand  of  a  man  who  pushes  open  a  gate  while  standing  near  the  binges, 
moves  through  much  less  space  than  the  end  of  the  gate,  and  hence  must  act 
with  great  force. 

When  a  man  uses  the  common  fire-tongS;  the  eads  move  much  further  than 
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his  fiogers,  and  therefore  with  leaa  strength.    No  one  feani  a  pinoh  with  the 
ends  of  the  fire-tongs. 

The  most  beaatiful  and  remarkable  instances  of  this  modification  of  lever 
are  in  the  limbs  of  animals.  The  object  in  these  was  to  gb^e  to  the  extremi* 
ties  great  range  and  freedom  of  motion,  without  clumsiness  of  form ;  and  it 
has  been  attained  most  perfectly  by  the  tendons  or  ropes  which  move  them, 
being  attached  near  to  the  joints,  which  are  the  pivots  or  fulcra  of  the  bone 
levers. 

In  the  human  Brm,  the  deltoid  muscle,  which  forms  the  cushion  of  the 
shoulder,  by  contracting  its  fibres  less  than  an  inch,  raises  the  elbow  twenty 
inches,  and  of  course,  if  it  overcome  a  force  of  fifty  pounds  at  the  eIboW|  it 
must  itself  be  actingwith  a  force  at  least  twenty  times  as  intense,  or  of  one 
thousand  pounds.— What  extraordinary  strength  of  muscle,  then,  is  displayed 
by  a  man  who  lifts  another  at  the  end  of  his  extended  arm ;  yet  this  feat  i0 
frequently  accomplished,  and  even  on  both  sides  of  the  person  at  once. 

How  powerful  again  must  be  the  wing-muscles  of  birds,  which,  by  this 
kind  of  action,  sustain  themselves  in  the  sky  for  many  hours  together.  The 
great  albatross,  with  wings  extended  fourteen  feet  or  more,  is  seen  in  the 
stormy  solitudes  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  accompanying  ships  for  whole  daySj 
firitbout  ever  resting  on  the  waves. 

A  little  contraction  of  the  glutaei  muscles  of  the  hips  gives  to  the  human 
step  a  length  of  four  feet. 

While  the  erroneous  opinion  prevailed,  that  machines  increoied  power^ 
instead  of,  as  they  do,  merely  accommodating  forces  to  purposes,  this  last 
kind  of  lever,  where  a  great  force  tustine  through  a  short  distance  is  made  to 
gain  great  extent  of  motion  and  other  benefits,  was  regretted  bv  many  as  a 
most  unprofitable,  cntrivance  and  was  called  the  losing  lever. 

It  is  almost  unnecesary  to  say,  that  the  same  rule  of  comparative  velocities 
ascertains  the  relations  required  between  power  and  resistance,  where  a  com- 
bination of  levers  is  used,  ma  where  there  is  only  one.  If  a  lever  whioh  makes 
one  balance  four,  be  applied  to  work  a  second  lever  which  does  the  same, 
one  pound  at  the  long  arm  of  the  first  will  balance  sixteen  pounds  at  the 
short  arm  of  the  second,  and  would  balance  Mtxty-four  at  the  short  am  of  a 
third  such,  &c. 

The  general  rule  for  the  lever,  that  a  force  may  be  less  intense  the&rther 
it  is  from  thp  pivot,  supposes  always  that  the  force  acts  at  right  angles,  or 
directly  across  the  lever  -,  for  if  there  be  any  obliquity,  there  is  a  correspond* 
ing  diminution  of  effsct,  as  explained  under  the  head  of  resohuion  o/  forceSf 
at  page  57.  .  For  instance,  one  pound  at  b  on  the  end  of  the  long  arm  of  tl^e 
bent  lever  b  d  a,  because  its  weight  does  not  act 
directly  across  b  d,  has  influence  only  as  if  it  were 
acting  directly  at  the  end  of  a  shorter  horizontal 
arm  d/;  and  the  two-pound  weight  at  a  acts  only 
as  if  it  were  on  a  horizontal  arm  at  e  ;  now  e  being 
only  half  as  far  from  the  centre  as/,  two  pounds 
at  a,  in  the  position  of  the  lever  here  shown, 
would  just  balance  the  one  pound  at  b.  In  every 
case,  the  exact  influence  of  weights  is  known  by 
referring  them  to  places  directly  above  or  below 
•  them,  on  a  supposed  horizontal  lever  e/.  What 
is  called  a  beni-lever  balance^  is  made  on  the  principle  here  explained.  It  has 
on  one  side  a  heavy  weight  as  at  a,  and  on  the  other  side  a  scale  attached  at 
6  ;  and  the  weight  of  any  thing  put  into  the  scale  is  indicated  by  the  position 
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Fig.  46. 
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tkeB  ■■wiBod  by  the  lever,  marked  by  the  point  at  which  it  cuts  an  aie  of 
diTiBione  plaoed  behind  it.  In  any  common  weiffh*beam|  the  point  of  809- 
pension  of  the  scales  being  a  little  below  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  beam, 
there  is  a  degree  of  the  property  of  the  bent-leyer  balanee,  and  enough  to  re- 
qniie  notice  in  very  nice  expesiments. 

'^  The  Wheel  and  Axle/' 

IS  the  next  to  be  mentioned  of  the  iimple  machines.  The  letter  d  here  marks 
a  wheel)  and  e  an  axle  affixed  to  it ;  and  we  see  that  in  taming  together,  the 
wheel  wonld  take  op  or  throw  off  as  much 
more  rope  than  the  axle,  as  its  circumference 
or  diameter  were  greater  than  that  of  the  axle. 
If  the  proportions  were  as  four  to  one,  one 
pound  at  6,  hanging  from  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel,  would  balance  four  pounds  at  a, 
hanging  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  axle. 
The  proportions  are  equally  indicated,  and  are 
nsnally  expressed  by  comparison  of  the  diame- 
ters of  the  wheel  and  the  axle. 

This  figure  represents  the  same  object  as  the 
last,  viewed  endways.  It  explains  why  the 
wheel  with  its  axle  has  been  called  a  perpetual 

lever ;  for  the  two  weights  hanging  in  opposition,  on  the  wheel  at  a,  and  on 
the  axle  at  6,  are  always  as  if  they  were  connected  by  a 
horisontal  lever  at  acb,  of  which  the  arms  are  respectively 
the  diameters  of  the  wheel  and  the  axle,  turning  on  the 
centre  c  as  the  prop ;  and  while  a  simple  lever  could  only 

lifi  through  a  small  space,  it  is  evident  that  ihis  constrno- 

tion  wS  lift  as  long  as  there  is  rope  to  be  woun4i«>p. 
A  common  crane  for  raising  weights,  consbts  of  an  axle 

to  wind  up  or  receive  the  rope  which  carries  the  weight, 

and  of  a  large  wheel  at  the  circumference  of  which  the 

power  is  aj^lied.   The  power  may  be  animal  effort  exerted 

on  the  rim  or  outside  of  the  wheel,  or  the  weight  of  a  man 

or  beast  walking  within  it,  and  moving  it  as  a  squirrel 

moves  the  cylinder  of  his  cage. 
The  capstan  used  on  board  of  ships,  is  merely  a  large  upright  axle  or  spm- 

dle  b,  which  by  turning,  pulls  the  cable 

or  rope  ab  c;  and  it  is  moved  by  the 

men  pushing  at  the  capstan-bars  dj  e,  /, 

&a,  which  for  the  time  are  stuck  into 

holes  made  for  them  in  the  broader  part 

or  drum,  usually  appearing  above  the 

deck,  at  the  top  of  the  spindle.    These 

bars  may  be  considered  as  the  spokes  of 

a  hirge  wheel,  and  the  effect  produced  by 

a  man  working  at  one  of  them  is  in  pro-  ^  v    ^ 

portion  to  his  distance  from  the  centre.     The  capstan  is  chiefly  used  on  board 

ships  for  lifting  the  anchor,  and  for  doing  any  other  very  heavy  work ;  but  it 

18  also  applied  for  certain  purposes  on  shore. 

The  common  tcinch  (represented  as  attached  to  the  wheel  and  axle  at  the 

letter  c,)  with  which  a  grindstone  is  turned,  or  a  crane  worked,  or  a  watch 
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wound  up,  is  really  in  priooiple  a  wheel :  for  the  hand  of  the  worker  des- 
cribes a  drole,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  the  result  whether  an  entire  wheel 
be  turning  with  the  hand  or  only  a  single  spoke  of  a  wheel. 

That  part  of  a  common  watch  called  the /usee  is  as  beautiful  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  wheel  and  axle  now  under  consideration,  as  it  10 
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a  useful  and  ingenious  contri- 
vance. The  spring  of  a  watch, 
immediately  after  winding  up^ 
being  more  strained,  is  acting 
more  powerfully  than  after- 
wards when  slacker,  and  if 
there  were  no  means  of  equal- 
izing its  action,  it  would  de« 
Btroy  the  wishai-for  uniform- 
ity in  the  motion  of  the  time- 
piece. The  fusee  is  this  means.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  barrel  or  spin- 
dle, gradually  diminishing  from  its  large  end  6,  to  its  small  end  a,  with  the 
surface  cut  into  a  spiral  groove  to  receive  the  chain,  by  pulling  at  which  the 
spring  in  the  box  c  moves  the  watch.  Now  when  the  watch  has  been  wound 
up,  by  a  key  applied  on  the  axis  of  the  fusee,  the  fusee  is  covered  with  the 
chain  up  to  the  small  end  a,  and  the  newly  bent  and  strong  spring  be- 
gins to  pull  by  this  small  end  or  short  lever ;  and  afterwards,  exactly  as 
the  spring  becomes  relaxed  and  weaker,  it  is  pulling  at  a  larger  and  larger 
part  of  the  fusee-barrei;  and  so  keeps  up  an  equal  efl^t  on  the  general 
movement. 

A  large  fusee  in  place  of  a  common  cylindrical  axle,  is  oflben  used  with  a 
winch,  for  drawing  water  by  bucket  or  rope  from  very  deep  wells.  When 
the  bucket  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  the  labourer  has  to  overcome 
the  weight  of  the  long  rope,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  bucket  and  water,  he 
does  so  more  easily  hj  beginning  to  wind  the  rope  on  a  small  axle,  Aat  is  to 
say,  on  the  small  end  of  the  fusee;  and  in  proportion  as  the  length  of  rope 
diminishes,  he  lifts  by  a  larger  axle. 
By  the  double  axle  a  by  very  unequal  intensilaes  of  force  may  be  baknoed. 

We  see  that  in  turning  it,  a  rope  unwinding 
from  the  small  end  a  is  taken  up  by  the  large 
end  6,  turn  for  turn,  and  that  the  rone  below 
must  be  shortened  at  each  turn  by  the  differ- 
enoe  between  the  ciroumferenoe  of  the  ends 
a  and  h.  If  the  weight  rise  half  an  inch 
only,  while  the  handle  of  the  winch  describes 
a  circle  of  fifty  inches,  one  pound  force  at  the 
winch  would  balance  one  hundred,  pounds 
Kid. 

By  means  of  a  wheel;  which  is  very  large 
in  prpportion  to  its  axle,  forces  of  very  differ- 
ent intensities  may  be  balanced,  but  the  machine  becomes  of  inconvenient 
proportions.  It  is  found  preferable,  therefore,  when  such  sn  end  is  desired^ 
to  use  a  combination  of  wheels  of  moderate  sise.  In  the  adjoining  figure, 
three  wheels  are  seen  thus  connect^.  Teeth  on  the  axle  dy  of  the  first 
wheel  c,  acting  on  six  times  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  circumference  of 
the  second  wheel  g,  turn  it  only  once  for  every  six  times  that  c  turns ;  and 
in  the  same  manner  the  second  wheel,  by  turning  six  timeS;  turns  the 
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third  wheel  h  once ;  the  first  wheel  there-  Vig.  60. 

fore,  tarns  thirtj-siz  times  for  one  turn  ol 
the  last;  and  as  the  diameter  of  the  whee 
c,  to  which  the  power  is  applied,  is  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  axle  /,  which 
has  the  resistance,  three  times  thirty-six, 
or  one  fanndred  and  eight,  is  the  difference 
of  Telocity,  and  therefore  of  intensity,  be- 
tween weights  or  forces  that  will  balance 
here. — ^An  axle  with  teeth  npon  it,  as  d 
or  e,  is  called  a  pinion. 

On  the  principle  of  combined  wheels, 
fsranes  are  made,  by  which  one  man  can 
lift  many  tons.  It  is  even  possible  to 
make  an  engine,  by  means  of  which  a  little  windmill,  of  a  few  inches  in 
diameter,  should  tear  np  the  strongest  oak  by  the  roots ;  but  of  course  it 
would  require  a  very  long  time  for  its  work. 

The  most  fEtmifiar  instance  $  of  wheel-work  are  in  onr  clocks  and  watches. 
One  tarn  of  the  axle  on  which  the  watch-key  is  fixed,  is  rendered  equiva- 
lent, by  the  train  of  wheels,  to  about  four  hundred  turns  or  beats  of  the 
holanee-wheel ;  and  Uins  the  exertion  during  a  few  seconds,  of  the  hand 
which  winds  up,  gives  motion  for  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours.  By  increas- 
ing the  number  of  wheels,  time-pieces  are  made  which  go  for  a  year  ;  if  the 
material  would  last;  they  might  easily  be  made  to  go  for  a  hundred  or  a 
thoosand  years. 

Wheels  may  be  connected  by  bands  as  Fig.  51. 

well  as  by  teeth.  This  is  seen  in  the  com* 
mon  spinning-wheel|  turning-lathes,  grind* 
stones,  &c.  £o.     A  spinning-wheel,  as  a  c, 

of  thirty  inches  in  circumference,  turns  b^     i         *  ]  ^ 

its  band  a  pirn  or  spindle  of  half  an  inch,  h^     ^  '  ^ 

sixty  times  for  every  turn  of  itself. 

«  ne  Inclined  Plane" 

is  the  third  means  which  we  shalV  describe,  of  balancing,  by  solid  media^ 
forces  of  different  intensities.  A  force  push- 
ing a  weight  from  c  to  d,  only  raises  it  Fig.  52. 
through  the  perpendicular  height  e  d,  by 
acting  along  the  whole  length  of  the  plane 
c  d  ;  and  if  the  plane  be  twice  as  long  as  it 
is  high,  one  pound  at  h  acting  over  the* 
pulley  d,  would  balance  twopoundd  at  a,  or 
anywhere  on  the  plane  :  and  so  of  all  other 
quantities  and  proportions,  as  already  ex- 
plained under  the  head  of  <'  Resolution  of  forces,"  at  page  86. 

A  horse  drawing  on  a  road  where  there  is  a  rise  of  one  foot  in  twenty, 
is  really  lifting  one  twentieth  of  the  load,  as  well  as  overcoming  the  friction 
and  other  resistances  of  the  carriage.  Hence  the  importance  of  making  roads 
as  level  as  possible ;  and  hence  our  forefathers  often  erred  in  carrying  their 
roads  directly  over  hills,  for  the  sake  of  straightness  considered  vertically, 
where  by  going  round  the  bases  of  the  hills  they  would  scarcely  have  had 
greater  distance^  and  would  have  avoided  all  rising  and  falling.    Hence,  also^ 
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a  roftd  up  a  very  Bteep  hill  mnst  bo  made  to  wind  or  lig-sag  all  the  way ;  for 
to  reach  a  given  height,  the  ease  of  the  pall  to  the  horses  is  greater  exactly 
as  the  road  is  made  longer.  This  rule  of  road-making  is  exhibited  remark* 
ably  in  varioas  parts  of  the  world,  where  hills  with  almost  perpendionlaz 
fac6»  have  very  safe  and  .oommodioos  roads  upon  them,  leading  to  forts  or 
residences  near  their  summits.  An  intelligent  driver,  in  ascending  a  steep 
hill  on  which  there  is  a  broad  road,  winds  from  aide  to  side  of  the  road  aU 
the  way  to  save  his  horses  a  little. 

The  railways  of  modem  times  offer  a  beautiful  illufltration  of  this  aubjeot. 
They  are  made  generally  quite  level,  so  that  the  drawing  horse  or  steam* 
engine  has  only  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  carriage  ',  or  where  heavy 
loads  are  passing  only  in  one  direction,  as  from  mines,  they  are  made  to  slope 
a  very  little,  leaving  to  the  horse  or  other  power  only  the  office  of  regulating 
the  movemcDt. 

A  hogshead  of  merohandiae,  which  twenty  men  could  not  lift  directly,  is 
often  seen  moved  into  or  out  of  a  wagon,  by  one  or  two  aien,  who  have  the 
assistance  of  an  inclined  plane.  In  some  canals,  or  rather  particular  situa^ 
lions  on  canals,  the  loaded  boats  are  drawn  up  by  machinery  or  inelined 
planes,  instead  of  being  raised  by  water  in  looks,  as  is  the  usual  mode. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  ancients  (the  Egyptians  particularly)  must  hava 
used  the  inclined  pkne,  to  assist  in  elevating  and  placing  those  immenaa 
masses  of  stone,  which  still  remain  from  their  times,  specimens  of  their 
gigantic  architecture. 

Our  common  stairs  are  inclined  planes  in  principle  ;  but  being  so  steepi 
are  cut  into  horizontal  and  perpendicular  surfaces,  called  steps,  that  they  may 
afford  a  firm  footing. 

We  may  here  recall,  that  a  body  falling  freely,  in  obedience  to  gravity^ 
descends  about  sixteen  feet  in  the  first  second,  and  that  if  made  to  desoend 
on  an  inclined  plane,  it  moves  just  as  mueh  less  quickly  (besides  the  loaa 
from  the  friction  and  the  turning  produced)  as  the  length  of  the  plane  is 
greater  than  the  height.  On  a  plane  sloping  one  foot  in  sixteen  of  its  lengthy 
a  body  would  descend  only  one  foot  in  the  first  second. 

The  descent  of  a  pendulum  in  its  arc  is  investigated  mathematically  by  the 
laws  of  the  inclined  plane.  And  the  laws  of  the  inclined  plane  itself  are 
mathematically  examined  by  the  principle  of  the  reioliUion  o/farceSf  ex- 
plained at  p.  57. 

is  merely  an  inclined  plane  forced  in  between  resistances  to  separate  or  over- 
come them,  instead  of,  as  in  the  last  case,  being  stationary  while  the  resistance 
is  moved  along  its  surface.     The  same  rule  as  to  mechanical 
Fig.  63.  advantage  has  been  applied  to  the  wedge  as  to  other  simple 

machines ;  the  force  acting  on  a  wedffe  being  considered  as 
moving  through  its  length  c  d,  while  tne  resistance  yields  to 
the  extent  of  its  breadth  a  b.  But  this  rule  is  far  from  ex- 
plaining the  extraordinary  power  of  a  wedge.  During  the 
tremor  produced  by  the  blow  of  the  driving-hammer,  the 
wedge  insinuates  itself,  and  advances  much  more  quickly 
than  the  above  rule  anticipates.        ^ 

The  wedge  is  used  for  many  purposes ;  as  for  splitting 

blocks  of  stone  and  wood  :  for  squeezing  strongly,  as  in  the 

oil-press ;  for  lifting  great  weights,  as  when  a  ship  of  war,  in 

dock,  is  raised  by  wedges  driven  under  the  keel,  &c. 

An  engineer  in  London^  who  had  built  a  very  lofty  and 
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lietTj  ohimiiey)  conunon  to  all  his  Bteam-engines  and  fiumaoea,  found  after 
a  time  that,  owing  to  a  defect  in  Uie  foundation,  it  was  beginning  to  incline. 
Howeyer,  bj  driving  wedges  under  one  side  of  it,  he  succeeded  in  restoring 
it  to  perfect  perpendicularity. 

Nails,  awb,  needles,  &o.,  are  examples  of  the  wedge;  as  are  also  alFour 
cntting  instruments,  knives,  razors,  the  axe,  &o.  These  latter  are  oftea 
used  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  saw — which  is  a  series  of  small  wedges, 
— hj  pulling  them  lengthwise  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  pressed  directly 
forward  agunst  the  object  Thej  themselves,  indeed,  when  viewed  through 
a  microacope,  are  seen  to  be  but  finer  saws.  It  appears  that  the  vibration  of 
the  particles  produced  by  the  drawing  of  a  saw,  enables  its  edge  to  insinuate 
itself  more  eaailj.  The  sharpest  razor  may  be  pressed  directly  against  the 
hand  with  considerable  force,  and  will  not  enter,  but  if  then  drawn  along 
ever  so  little^  it  starts  into  the  flesh. 

«  The  Screw'' 

is  another  of  the  simple  machines.    It  may  be  called  a  winding  wedge,  for 
it  has  the  same  relation  to  a  straight  wedge  that 
a  road  winding  up  a  hill  or  tower  has  to  a  straight 
rood  of  the  same  length  and  acclivity. 

A  screw  may  be  described  as  a  spindle  a  e2,  with 
a  thread  wound  spirally  round  it, — turning  or  work- 
ing in  a  nut  c,  which  has  a  corresponding  spiral  fur- 
tow  fitted  to  receive  the  thread.  The  nut  is  some- 
times called  the  female  screw.  Every  turn  of  the 
screw  carries  it  forward  in  a  fixed  nut,  or  draws  a 
moveable  nut  along  upon  it,  by  exactly  the  distance 
between  two  turns  of  its  thread :  this  distance,  there- 
fore, is  the  space  passed  through  by  the  resistance, 
while  the  force  moves  in  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  described  by  the  handle  of  the  screw,  as  at/, 
in  the  figure.  The  disparity  between  these  lengths  or  spaces  is  often  as  a 
hundred  or  more  to  one;  hence  the  prodigious  effects  which  a  screw  enables 
a  small  force  to  produce. 

Screws  are  much  used  in  presses  of  all  kinds :  as  in  those  for  squeezing 
dl  and  juices  from  such  vegetable  bodies,  as  linseed,  rapeseed,  almonds, 
applefly  grapes,  sugar-cane,  &c. :  they  are  used  also — in  the  cotton  press, 
which  reduces  a  great  spongy  bale,  of  which  a  few,  comparatively,  would 
fill  a  ship,  to  a  compact  package,  heavy  enough  to  sink  in  water ; — also,  in 
the  common  printing-press,  which  has  to  force  the  paper  strongly  against  the 
types : — a  screw  is  the  great  agent  in  our  coining  machinery, — and  in  letter- 
copying  machines : — it  is  a  screw  which  draws  together  the  iron  jaws  of  a 
smith's  viee,  &c.  The  screw,  although  producing  so  much  friction  as  to  con- 
sume a  considerable  part  of  the  force  used  in  working  it,  is  an  exceedingly 
useful  oontrivance. 

As  a  screw  can  easily  be  made  with  a  hundred  turns  of  its  thread  in  the 
space  of  an  inch,  at  perfectly  equal  distances  from  each  other,  it  enables  the 
mathematical  instrument  maker  to  mark  divisions  on  his  work,  with  a  minute- 
ness and  accnracy  quite  extraordinary.  If  we  suppose  such  a  screw  to  be 
pulling  forward  a  plate  of  metal,  or  pulling  round  the  edge  of  a  circle,  over 
which  a  sharp-pointed  steel  marker  can  be  let  down  perpendicularly,  always 
in  the  same  place^  the  marker,  if  let  down  once  for  every  turn  of  the  screyr^ 
will  make  just  as  many  lines  on  the  plate  as  the  screw  makes  turns;  but  if 
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made  to  mark  at  every  hundredth  or  a  thoasandth  of  a  tarn  of  the  screwi 
which  it  will  do  with  equal  accuracy,  it  may  draw  a  hundred  thousand  dis- 
tinct lines  in  one  inch. 

The  instruments  called  micrometers,  by  which  the  sizes  of  the  heavenly 
bodfes  and  of  microsoopic  objects  are  ascertained,  are  worked  by  fine 
screws. 

A-  perpetual  $crew  is  the  name  given  where  a  screw  acts  on  the  teeth  of  a 
wheel,  so  as  to  produce  a  continued  rotation  of  the  wheel. 

A  common  cork-screw  is  the  thread  of  a  screw  without  the  spindle,  and 
is  used,  not  to  connect  opposing  forces,  but  merely  to  enter  and  fir  itself 
in  the  cork.  Complicated  cork-screws  are  now  made,  which  draw  the  cork 
by  the  action  of  a  second  screw,  or  of  a  toothed  rod  or  rack  and  pinion. 

«  ne  PaUey'' 
is  another  simple  machine^  by  which  forces  of  different  intensities  may  be 
balanced.    A  simple  pulley  consists  of  a  wheel  as 
Pig.  55.  d  h,  which  rests  with  its  grooved  circumference 

on  the  bend  of  a  rope,  c  ab  dy  and  to  the  axis  of 
which  the  weight  or  resistance  is  attached,  as 
ate. 

In  such  a  construction,  \Jt  is  evident  that  the 
weight  (let  it  be  supposed  ten  pounds)  is  equally 
supported  by  each  end  of  the  rope,  and  that  a  man 
holding  up  one  end,  only  bears  half  of  the  weight, 
or  five  pounds ;  but  to  raise  the  weight  one  foot, 
he  must  draw  up  two  feet  of  rope ;  therefore,  with 
the  pulley  he  is  as  if  lifting  five  pounds  two  feet, 
where,  without  the  pulley,  he  would  have  to  lift 
ten  pounds  one  foot. 

Many  wheels  may  be  combined  together,  and 
in  many  ways  to  form  compound  pulleys.  Where- 
ever  there  is  but  one  rope  running  through  the  whole,  as  shown  here,  the 
relation  of  power  and  resistance  is  known  by  the  number  of  folds  of  the 
rope  which  support  the  weight.  Here  there  are  four  supporting  folds,  and 
a  power  of  one  hundred  pounds  would  balance  a  resistance  of  four  hundred. 
As  persons  using  pulleys  generally  find  it  more  convenient 
Fig.  56.  to  stand  upon  the  ground  than  to  go  up  and  apply  their 

force  directly  to  one  of  the'  supporting  ropes,  the  last  of 
these  is  commonly  made  to  pass  over  a  wheel  above,  and 
to  come  down  apart  from  the  others,  as  shown  here.  This 
portion  not  being  directly  connected  with  the  weight,  adds 
convenience  to  the  pulley,  but  is  not  to  be  counted  with 
the  others,  in  estimating  the  relation  of  the  power  and 
resistance. 

In  fixed  puUeySj  like  those  shown  at  a  and  c,  p.  109, 
there  is  no  mechanical  advantage,  for  the  weight  just  moves 
as  fast  as  the  power;  yet  such  pulleys  are  of  great  use  in 
changing  the  direction  of  forces.  A  sailor  without  mov- 
ing from  the  deck  of  his  ship,  by  means  of  such  a  pulley, 
may  hoist  the  sail  or  the  signal-flag  to  the  top  of  the 
loftiest  mast.  And  in  the  building  of  lofty  edifices,  where 
heavy  loads  of  material  are  to  be  sent  up  every  few 
minutes,  a  horse,  trotting  away  with  the  end  of  the  rope 
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from  dyiak  level  oonrtyard,  causes  the  charged  basket  h  to  ascend  to  the 
iammit  of  the  building  as  effectually  as  if  he  had 

the  power  of  dimbing^  at  the  same  rate,  the  per-     Fig.  67. 

pendieular  wall.  ^     g    [ 

There  is  a  oase,  however,  in  which  a  fixed  TTK 

pulley  may  seem  a  balancer  of  different  inteoai-  k  ^  3/ 

ties  of  force;  viz.^  where  one  end  of  a  rope  is  |^^^' 

attached  to  a  man's  body,  and  the  other  is  carried 
over  a  pulley  above,  and  brought  down  again  to       c±:| 
his  hands; — for  safety  this  end  also  should  be     ^[_j 
attached  to  his  body.     By  using  the  hands  then 
to  pull  with  force  equal  to  half  his  weight,  he  kT^^ 

supports  himself,  and  may  easily  raise  himself  to  J/^- --^•> 

the  pulley.     A  man,  by  a  pulley  thus  employed,  \ 

may  let  himself  down  into  a  deep  well,  or  from  y 

the  brow  of  a  cliff,  with  assurance  of  being  able 
easily  to  return,  although  no  one  be  near  to  help 
him ;'  and  cases  have  often  occurred  where,  by 

such  means,  a  fellow-creature's  life  might  have  been  saved,  or  other  im- 
portant objects  attained.  *  How  easily,  for  instance,  might  persons  either 
reach  or  escape  ft'om  the  elevated  windows  of  a  house  on  fire,  by  such  a 
pulley,  which  might  readily  be  found  and  used  where  ladders  could  not  be 
obtained  I  This  kind  of  pulley  furnishes  a  convenient  means  of  taking  a 
bath  from  a  ship's  stern  windows,  &o. 

The  chief  use  of  the  pulley  is  on  ship-board.  It  is  there  oalled  a  block| 
although,  strictly  speaking,  the  block  is  only  the  wooden  mass  which  sur* 
rounds  the  wheel  or  wheels  of  the  pulley.  It  aids  so  powerfully  in  over- 
coming the  heavy  strains  of  placing  the  anchor,  hoisting  the  masts  and  sails, 
&c,  that,  by  means  of  it,  a  smaller  num||pr  of  sailors  are  rendered  equal  to 
the  duties  of  the  ship.  Palleys  are  also  used  on  shore,  instead  of  cranes 
aod  capstans,  for  lifting  weights,  and  overcoming  other  resistances. 

Surgeons,  in  former  days,  when  they  trusted  rather  to  force  than  to  the 
address  which  better  infurmation  gives,  used  pulleys  much  to  help  in  the 
reductions  of  luxations,~^but  often  hurtfully,  from  not  understanding  the^ 
force  of  the  pulley.  A  good  surgeon  now  rarely  needs  a  pulley,  and  he  who 
should  ignorantly  stretch  his  patient  on  the  rack,  would  be  well  requited  by 
similar  treatment. 

The  cranks  of  bell-wires,  seen  in  the  corners  of  our  rooms,  are  bent  levers 
nearly  equivalent  to  fixed  pulleys. 

There  is  no  reason,  but  old  usage,  why  the  appellation  of  mechanical  power 
should  be  confined  to  the  six  contrivances  now  explained,  for  those  of 
which  the  account  is  yet  to  follow  equally  deserve  it ;  and,  as  will  be  seen 
under  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics,  the  most  powerful  mechanical  engines 
do  not  belong  to  solids  at  all. 

Engine  of  oblique  action^  is  a  title  which  may  include  a  considerable 
variety  of  contrivances  for  connecting  different  velocities. 

Suppose  c  a  and  c  6  to  represent  two  strong  rods  connected  together,  like 
a  carpenter's  folding  rule,  by  a  hinge  or  joint  at  c.  If  the  distant  ends  be 
made  to  bear  against  notches  in  two  obstacles,  at  a  and. 5,  and  by  force  then 
applied  to  c,  either  to  push  or  to  pull,  the  joint  c  be  straightened  or  carried 
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towards  d^  the  joint  e  will  more  through  a  mnoh  greater  space  than  the  simul- 
taneous increase  of  distance  produced  hetween  a  and 
Fig.  58.  5;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  disparity,  the  power 

applied  at  c  will  overcome  a  more  intense  resistance 
at  the  extremities.  The  mechanical  power  of  this 
contrivance  increases  rapidly,  the  nearer  the  jointed 
rods  approach  to  straightness. 

If  we  suppose  the  end  a  to  be  steadied  by  a  hinge 
on  frame-work,  and  the  end  b  to  bear  upon  that  part 
of  a  printing-press  which  carries  the  paper  against 
the  types,  we  have  imagined  the  simple  press  called, 
from  its  contriver,  the  Kussell-press.  A  man's  force 
at  dy  at  the  moment  when  the  rods  are  drawn  neariy 
to  a  straight  line,  becomes  equivalent  to  a  pressure 
of  many  tons. 

For  the  same  reason,  that  by  ureing  e  toward  cf,  in  the  last  figure^  the 
extremities  a  and  h  are  separated  with  great  force,  so  by  urging  c  in  the  con- 
trary direction,  the  extremities  would  be  drawn  together  with  corresponding 
force :  and  if  we  suppose  a  o  6  to  be  part  of  a  rope  coming  through  pulleys 
at  a  and  6,  to  one  end  of  which  rope  beyond  a,  gi^at  resistance  is  attached| 
one  man,  by  pulling  at  c,  may  move  a  weight  or  resbtance  many  times 
greater  than  he  could  move  by  his  direct  power. 
The  following  is  another  mode  of  connectiug  an  oblique  and  a  direct  force 
so  as  to  balance  them,  although  of  different  inten- 
Fig.  60.  sities. — If  to  turn  a  wheel  (represented  here  by 

the  circles,)  a  weight  be  suspended  from  df,  it  is  act- 
ing directly,  for  it  descends  just  as  fast  as  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  moves,  and  would,  there- 
fore, be  impelling  with  its  whole  strength :  but  if 
it  were  suspended  from  the  point  «,  it  would  then 
be  acting  obliquely  to  the  motion  of  that  part  of  the 
wheel,  and  from  not  descending  so  fast  as  if  at  d, 
it  would  have  as  much  less  effect  on  the  wheel, 
than  if  there,  as  the  line  e  6  is  shorter  than  the  line 
d  e.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  undentood  by 
referring  to  the  subjects  of  resolution  of  farces 
and  of  heaxi  levers,  in  former  parts  of  the  work. 
For  the  same  reason,  if  such  a  wheel  were  used 
in  lifting  weights,  a  man  turning  it  could  lift  as 
much  more  attached  at  the  point  e  than  at  the  point  d^  as  the  line  c^  c  is 
longer  than  eb,  A  man  turning  this  wheel  in  the  direction  from  e  to  a, 
with  a  weight  hanging  at  e,  would  be  lifting  that  weight  exactly  as  if  he 
were  rolling  it  up  the  indined  pUne  or  curve  e  a.    This  figure  is  useful 

in  explaining  the  varying  intensity  of  the  ac- 
Pig.  60.  tion  of  a  crank  or  winch,  in  different  parts  of 

its  revolution,  and  of  the  combination  of  levers 
used  in  the  Stanhope  printing  press,  in  their 
different  positions :  it  explains  also  the  degrees 
of  strength  and  support  afforded  by  oblique 
stays  in  buildings  and  in  ships^  rigging,  and 
many  other  kindred  matters. 

The  arrangement  of  cross-jointed  wires,  re- 
presented here,  connects  different  velocities,  and 
therefore  is  really  a  mechanic  power.    It  has 
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been  applied  io  eome  oarioas  piurposee,  but  to  none  of  muoh  utility.  By 
preasing  the  ends  a  and  b  towards  each  other,  the  wires,  from  being  in  the 
position  represented  in  the  upper  fignre,  immediately  assume  the  position 
represented  in  the  lower ;  so  that  the  end  c  darts  ontwards  maoh  farther  than 
the  ends  a  and  b  i^proximate. 

Different  intensities  of  force  are  balanced,  although  not  simultaneously,  by 
the  following  means;  which,  therefore,  according  to  the  old  idea,  have 
some  claim  to  the  name  of  mechanic  powers, 

A  man  may  have  a  purpose  to  effect,  which  a  ibroible  downward  push 
would  aocompHsh :  but  his  body  being  too  weak  to  give  that  push  directly, 
he  may  employ  a  certain  time  in  carrying  a  weight  to  such  an  elevation, 
above  his  work,  that  when  let  fall  its  momentum  may  do  what  is  required. 
Here  the  continued  effort  of  the  man  in  lifting  the  weight,  to  a  height 
of  perhaps  thirty  feet,  may  be  just  sufficient  to  produce  a  blow  which  will 
cause  a  stake  or  pile  to  sink  into  the  earth  one  inch ;  and  the  contrivance 
has  therefore  balanced  forces,  of  which  the  relation  as  to  intensity  is  marked 
by  the  spaces  thirty  feet  and  an  inch. 

80  also  hatnmerif  dubs,  baUering-ramsj  dingSf  d^c,  are  machines  which 

enable  a  continued  moderate  effort  to  overcome  a  great  but  short  resistance. 

The  fy'wheel,  which  by  persons  ignorant  of  natural  philosophy,  ha^ 

often  been  accounted  a  positive  power,  in  common  cases  merely  equalizes 

the  effect  of  an  irregular  force. 

In  using  a  winch  to  turn  a  mill,  for  instance,  a  man  does  not  act  with 
equal  force  all  around  the  cirde :  but  a  heavy  wheel  fixed  on  the  axis  mode* 
rates  acceleration,  and  receives  or  absorbs  momentum,  while  his  action  is 
aboye  par,  and  returns  it  again,  giving  to  the  machine,  while  his  action  is 
below  par,  thus  equalising  the  movement  And  in  the  common  instances 
of  circular  motion  produced  by  a  crank,  as  when,  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot 
on  a  treadle,  we  turn  a  lathe  or  grind-stone,  or  spinning-wheel,  the  force  is 
only  applied  during  a  small  part  of  the  revolution,  or  in  the  form  of  inter- 
TUf^  pushes ;  yet  the  motion  goes  on  steadily,  because  the  turning  grind- 
stone, or  wheel,  or  lathe,  beeomes  a  fly  and  reservoir,  equalizing  the  effect 
of  the  force.  In  a  steam-engine  which  moves  machinery  by  a  crank,  the 
upward  and  downward  pushes  of  the  piston  are  converted,  by  means  of  a 
heavy  fly-wheel,  into  a  very  steady  rotatory  motion. 

A  heavy  wheel,  however,  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  concentrator  of 
force  or  a  mechanic  power.  By  means  of  a  winch,  or  a  weight,  or  other- 
wise, motion  or  momentum  being  gradually  accumulated  in  the  wheel,  is 
then  made  to  expend  itself  in  producing  some  sudden  and  proportionally 
great  effect.  Thus,  a  man  may  lift  a  yery  heavy  weight  by  first,  in  any  way 
giving  motion  to  a  fly-wheel,  and  then  suddenly  hooking  a  rope  from  the 
weight  to  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  iriiieh  rope  being  wound  upon  the  axle,  lifts 
the  weight. 

A  fly-wheel  moved  in  the  same  manner,  and  containing  the  result  of  a 
man's  action  during  perhaps  one  hundred  seconds,  if  made  to  impel  a  screw- 
press,  will,  with  one  Mow  or  punch,  stamp  a  perfect  medal,  or  from  a  rough 
flat  plate  of  silver  will  form  a  finished  spoon,  or  other  utensil. 

A  sprix»g,  in  the  same  sense,  may  become  a  mechanical  power.  A  person 
may  expend  some  minutes  in  bending  it,  and  may  then  let  fly  its  accumulated 
energy  in  an  instantaneous  blow.  A  gun-leck  shows  this  phenomenon  on  a 
small  s^e.  The  slow  bending  of  a  tow,  which  afterwards  shoots  its  arrow 
with  suefa  velocity^  k  another  instance. 
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*Tb6fle,  then,  are  the  principtl  meaas  which  the  solid  state  of  bodies  affords 
08  of  balanciog  forces  of  different  intensities.  We  shall  find  other  such  means 
or  mechanio  powers  belonging  to  liquids  and  airs.  All  of  them  are  of  inesti* 
mable  value  to  man,  by  enabling  him  to  acoommodat«  the  forces  which  ha 
can  command  to  any  kind  of  work  which  he  has  to  perform.  Thus  he  makes 
his  millstone  tnm  with  the  same  velocity,  whether  it  be  moved  by  the  slow 
exertion  of  a  h&rse  or  bullock,  walking  in  a  ring,  or  by  the  quicker  motion  of 
a  river  gliding  under  the  wheel,  or  by  the  rapid  gush  of  a  water -fall,  or  by 
the  invisible  swiftness  of  the  wind.  And  again,  each  of  these  forces  he  can 
equally  apply  to  tarn  the  heavy  millstone  or  to  twist  a  cotton  thread. 

The  wants  of  men  seem  first  to  have  led  them  to  use  the  simple  machines^ 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  great  weightSi  or  overcoming  great  resistances 
and  hence  the  name  long  used  of  mechanic  powers, — particularly  for  the 
Lever,  Wheel -and  Asle,  Plane,  Wedge,  Screw,  and  Pulley:  but  the  term 
conveys  to  the  uninformed  a  false  idea  of  their  real  nature,  and  has  begotten 
the  common  prejudice  with  respect  to  them,  that  they  generate  force,  or  have 
a  sort  of  innate  power  for  saving  labour.  Now  so  far  is  this  from  being  true, 
that  in  using  them  in  any  case,  even  more  labour  or  bodily  exertion  is  ex- 
pended than  would  suffice  to  do  the  work  without  them.  This  assertion  is 
intentionally  rendered  paradoxical  to  arrest  attention;  but  its  trath  will  appear 
from  the  following  considerations. 

One  man  may  1^  able,  ^ith  a  tackle  of  pulleys  having  ten  plies  of  the  rope* 
to  raise  a  weight  which  it  would  require  ten  men  to  raise  at  once  without 
pulleys.  But  if  the  weight  is  to  be  raised  a  yard,  the  ten  men  will  raise  it 
by  polling  at  a  single  rope  and  walking  one  yard,  while  the  one  man  at  his 
tackle  must  walk  until  he  has  shorten^  all  the  ten  plies  of  rope  of  one  yard 
each;  that  is,  he  must  walk  ten  yards,  or  ten  times  as  far  as  the  ten  men  did. 
In  both  cases,  therefore,  to  accomplish  the  same  end,  we  have  just  the  same 
quantity  of  man's  work  expended,  in  the  first,  pei formed  by  ten  men  in  one 
minute,  in  the  second,  by  one  man  in  ten  minutes ',  and  if  the  work  were  of 
a  nature  to  continue  longer,  let  us  say  a  whole  day  for  the  ten  men,  it  would 
last  ten  days  for  the  single  man,  and  there  would  be  ten  days'  wages  of  a 
man  to  pay  in  both  cases,  there  is,  therefore,  no  direct  saving  of  human  effort 
from  using  pulleys;  indeed,  there  is  a  loss,  because  of  the  great  friction  wbick 
has  to  be  overcome.  Now  exactly  the  same  is  true  of  all  other  simple  ma- 
chines, or  mechanic  powers ;  none  of  them  save  labour,  in  a  strict  sense  of 
the  phrase;  they  only  allow  a  small  force  to  take  ite  time  to  produce  any 
requisite  magnitude  of  effect,  at  the  expense  of  additionally  overcoming  a 
certain  amount  of  friction  or  other  such  resistance. 

The  real  advantage  of  these  machines  are  such  as  the  following : 

That  one  man's  effort,  or  any  small  power,  which  is  always  at  command, 
by  working  proportionally  longer,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  sudden 
effort  of  many  men,  even  of  hundreds  or  thousands,  whom  it  might  be  moat 
inconvenient  and  expensive,  or  even  impossible,  to  bring  together. 

A  ship's  company  of  a  few  indivif/uals  easily  weighs  a  heavy  anchor  by 
means  of  the  capstan. 

A  solitary  workman,  with  his  screw  or  other  engine,  can  press  a  sheet  of 
paper  against  types,  so  as  to  take  off  a  clear  impression ;  to  do  which  without 
the  press,  the  direct  push  of  fifty  men  would  scarcely  be  sufficient :  and  these 
fifty  men  would  be  idle  and  superfluous  except  just  at  the  instente  of  pressings 
which  occur  only  now  and  then.  In  this  way  the  screw  may  be  said  to  do 
the  work  of  fifty  men,  for  it  is  as  useful. 

A  man  with  a  crow-bar  may  move  a  great  log  of  wood  to  a  convenient 
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plaoei  where  twenty  men  would  have  been  reqnixed  to  move  it  wMioat  the 
erow4»r;  and  although  the  angle  man  takes  twenty  minute*,  perhaps,  to 
do  what  the  many  men  woold  have  done  in  one  minute,  as  the  twenty  might 
not  have  been  wanted  again  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  erow*bar  may  really 
he  as  useful  as  the  twenty  men. 

It  is  80  important  to  have  oorreot  notions  on  the  subject  of  the  simple 
machines  or  meebanioal  powers,  that  more  space  has  been  here  allotted  to 
the  explanation  of  the  general  ]Mrinoiple,  than  has  been  usual  in  such  works. 
After  the  examination  which  it  has  now  undergone,  however,  the  author 
hopes  that  none  of  his  readers  will  have  difficulty  in  conceiving  clearly,  that 
''  whatever,  through  a  machine,  is  gained  in  power,  is  lost  in  speed  or  in 
time,  and  vice  versa*^ — or  will  have  difficulty  in  detecting  immediately  any 
eommon  fallacy  connected  with  the  subject ;— as  that  of  supposing,  for 
instance,  that  a  lever,  or  great  pendulum,  or  spring,  or  hekvj  fly-wheel,  &c., 
ctn  never  exert  more  force  than  has  passed  into  it  from  some  source  of 
motion. 

"  Btf  9oUd  connecting  partSj  also,  the  direction  of  any  e:fi{8ting  motion  or 
force  may  he  changed,  JSence  the  endlew  variety  o/ooMFh&X  MACHINES.*' 
(Bead  the  Analysis  at  p.  84.) 

It  is  this  power  of  changing  the  direction  of  motion,  added  to  the  power 
of  connecting  and  adjusting  various  intensities  of  force  and  resistance  by  the 
simple  machines  last  described,  which  has  enabled  man  to  make  complex 
machines,  rivaling  in  their  performances  the  nicest  work  of  human  hands. 
It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  the  enumeration  of  the  modea  in  which  the 
directions  of  motions  may  thus  be  changed,  for  it  would  be  to  enumerate 
aod  describe  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  but  we  shall  ad- 
vert to  a  few  as  specimens. 

Straight  motion  changed  into  fotolor^.— The  straight  motion  of  wind  or 
water  becomes  rotatory  in  wind  or  water-wheels. — The  straight-downward 
pressure  of  the  human  foot,  acting  at  intervals  on  a  treadle,  and  crank,  turns 
round  the  grindstone,  and  common  lathe,  and  spinning-wheel.  The  alter- 
nate rising  and  falling  of  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine  is  made,  by  means  of 
a  crank,  to  turn  the  great  fly-wheel  and  any  other  wheels  which  a  steam- 
engine  may  move. 

Rotatory  motion  into  straight, — ^An  axle  in  turning  will  wind  up  a  rope, 
and  lift  aw^ght  in  a  straight  line.*-A  crank  on  a  tnrning  axle,  if  connected 
with  a  pump  rod,  will  work  the  piston  up  and  down ;  or  it  will  work  a  saw. 
Pallets  or  teeth  on  a  turning-wheel  act  on  the  handle  of  a  great  forge  ham- 
mer, so  that  every  one  in  passing  lifts  the  hammer  and  produces  a  blow. 
'  We  need  not  multiply  instances.  By  a  visit  to  great  manufacturing  towns, 
or,  indeed,  by  simply  directing  the  eyes  to  what  is  passing  around,  in  any 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  we  discover  miracles  of  mechanic  art : — machines 
driven  by  wind,  water  or  steam  for  grinding  corn  \ — ^machines  for  sawing 
wood  and  giving  it  various  forms ;  —  machines  in  which  rods  of  metal  are 
seized  between  great  rollers,  and  are  flattened  at  once  into  thin  plates,  as  if 
they  were  of  clay,  and  these  plates  again  are  slit  into  bars  or  ribbons — 
spinning  machines,  which  perform  their  delicate  office  even  more  uniformly 
than  human  hands,  Cprming  thousands  of  threads  at  once,  in  obedience  to  the 
impulse  of  a  single  steam-engine; — weaving  maohinesy  which  accomplish  their 
difficult  task  with  the  roost  admirable  perfection ; — ^paper-making  engines, 
which  convert  wom4>\»t  and  apparently  useless  remnants  of  our  apparel^  into 
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the  anifomi  and  beftuUf ul  texture  of  paper,  a  texture  which,  with  the  farther 
aseistaDce  of  the  pen,  or  types,  or  engraved  plate,  beoomea  a  magic  conterva- 
torj  of  mind,  shutting  up  among  its  folds  the  brightest  effusions  of  genius, 
and  i^ady,  at  any  instant,  to  disclose  them  again  to  the  delighted  student, 
nothing  changed  after  revolving  centuries ; — coining  machinery,  which  from 
a  bar  or  plate  of  metal  outs  out  and  stamps  thousands  of  beautiful  medals  in 
an  hour^  and  keeps  an  exact  record  of  its  work ; — cranes, — pile-engines,-— 
turning-lathes, — time*pieoes, — all  the  implements  of  agriculture,  of  mining, 
of  navigation,  &c.  &c.  If  Aristotle  deemed  the  title  or  definition  of  tool- 
nting  animal  af^ropriate  to  man  two  thousand  years  ago,  what  title  should 
be  given  now  ? 

In  many  of  the  complex  machines,  several  of  the  simple  ones  are  found 
as  elements ;  and  in  the  same  machine  may  be  comprised  many  of  the  means 
of  changing  the  direction  of  motion. 

^^Frictum."   (Read  the  Analysis,  p.  84.) 

In  estimating  the  effects  of  mechanical  contrivances,  by  the  rule  of  compara- 
tive velocities  of  the  power  and  resistance,  there  is  an  important  correction 
to  be  made,  on  account  of  the  mutual  friction  of  the  moving  parts.  In  the 
steam-engine,  where  the  rubbing  parts  are  numerous,  the  loss  of  power, 
from  friction  often  amounts  to  one-third  of  the  whole. 

Impediment  from  frietion  seems  to  be  owing  to  two  causes ;  1st,  a  degree 
of  cohesive  attraction  between  the  touching  substances ;  2d,  the  roughness 
of  these  surfiioes,  even  where,  to  the  naked  eye,  they  appear  smooth. 

It  is  supposed  to  be,  because  the  roughness,  or  little  projections  and  cavi- 
ties, in  pieces  of  the  same  or  of  homogeneous  subetances  mutually  fit  each 
other,  as  the  teeth  of  similar  saws  would,  so  as  to  allow  the  bodies,  in  a 
degree  to  enter  into  each  other,  that  the  fric^on  is  graater  between  such  than 
between  pieces  of  different  or  of  heterogeneous  substances  with  dissimilar 
grain. 

The  friction  of  one  piece  of  iron,  wood,  brick,  stone,  &o.,  on  another  pieoe 
of  the  same  substance,  has  been  measured  by  using  the  second  pieoe  as  an 
inclined  plane,  and  then  gradually  lifting  one  end  of  it  until  the  upper  mass 
began  to  slide, — ^the  inclination  of  the  plane,  just  before  the  sliding  oom- 
mences,  is  called  the  ansle  of  repose.  This  angle,  different  for  different  sub- 
stances, is  found  to  be,  for  metals,  generally  such  as  to  mark  that  the  force 
required  to  overcome  the  friction  between  small  pieces  of  them  is  equal  to 
about  a  fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  moving  piece,  and  lor  woods  it  is  about 
a  half.  But  for  large  pieces  or  great  pressures,  the  friction  is  proportionably 
much  less. 

It  is  this  angle  in  the  substanoes  concerned,  which  determines  the  degrees 
of  acclivity  which  can  exist  in  the  sides  of  hills  composed  of  sand,  gravel, 
earth,  ftc.,  in  the  banks  of  canals,  rivers,  &o. 

If  the  thread  of  a  screw  winds  round  the  spindle  with  an  angle  less  than 
this,  the  screw  can  never  recoil  or  slide  back  from  force  acting  against  its 
point. 

But  for  friction,  men  walking  on  the  ground  or  pavement  would  always  be 
as  if  walking  on  ice ;  and  our  rivers,  that  now  flow  s(^ calmly,  would  all  be 
frightful  torrents.    Friction  is,  therefore,  in  these  oases  of  great  use  to  men. 

Friction  is  useful,  also,  when  it  enables  men,  out  of  the  comparatively 
$bort  fibres  of  cott(»,  flax,  or  hemp,  to  form  their  lengthened  webs  and 
cordage,  — for  it  is  friction  alone,  consequent  upon  the  interweaving  and 
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tWMtiog  of  the  fibres  and  threads^  which  keeps  the  material  of  these  fabrics 
together. 

The  followiDg  mean?  are  used  to  diminish  friotion  between  rubbing  sur- 
liioes ;  and  they  are  used  singly  or  in  combination^  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

1.  Making  the  rubbing  surfaces  smooth ; — but  this  mtst  be  done  within 
certain  limits,  for  great  smootboess  allows  the  bodies  to  approach  so  near 
that  a  degree  of  cohesion  takes  place. 

2.  Letting  the  substances  which  are  to  rub  on  each  other  be  of  different 
kinds.  Axles  are  made  of  stce],  for  instance,  and  the  parts  on  which  they 
bear  are  made  of  brass ;  in  small  machines,  as  time-keepers,  the  steel  axles 
often  play  in  agate  or  diamond.  The  swiftness  of  a  skater  depends  much 
on  the  great  dissimiliarity  between  steel  and  ice. 

^  3.  Interposing  some  lubricating  substance  between  the  rubbing  parts ;  as 
oils  for  the  metals,  soap,  grease,  black-lead,  &o.,  for  the  woods.  There  is  a 
laughable  illustration  of  this  in  the  holiday  sport  of  soaping  a  lively  pig's 
tail,  and  then  offering  him  as  the  prize  of  the  olever  fellow  who  can  catch 
and  hold  him  fast  by  his  slippery  appendi;. 

4.  Diminishing  the  extent  of  the  touching  surfaoea ;  as  in  making  the 
nibbing  axis  of  a  wheel  very  small. 

5.  Using  wheels,  as  in  wheel-carriages,  instead  of  dragging  a  rubbing  load 
along  the  ground.     Casters  on  household  f ami  tare  are  miniature  wheels. 

6.  Using  what  is  called  friction-wheels ; — which 

still  farther  diminish  the  friction  even  of  a  smooth  Fig.  61. 

axis,  by  allowing  it  to  rest  on  their  circumferences, 
which  tnm  with  it.  Here  a  represent  the  end  of 
an  axis,  resting  on  the  exteriors  of  two  friction- 
wheels,  b  and  c. 

7.  Placing  the  thing  to  be  moved  on  rollers  or 
balls,  as  when  a  log  of  wood  is  drawn  along  the 
ground  upon  rounded  pieces  of  wood ;  or  when  a 

cannon,  with  a  flat  circalar  base  to  its  carriage,  turns  round  by  rolling  on 
cannon-balla  hud  on  a  hard  level  bed.  In  these  two*oases,  there  is  hardly 
any  friotion,  and  the  resistance  is  merely  from  the  obstacles  which  the  rollers 
or  balls  may  have  to  pass  over. 

Of  all  rubbing  parts,  the  joints  of  animals,  considering  the  strength,  fre- 
quency and  rapidity  of  their  movements,  are  those  which  have  the  least 
friction.  The  rubbing  surfiices  in  these  are  covered,  first,  with  a  layer  of 
elastic  cartilage,  and  then  with  an  exceedingly  smooth  membrane,  over  which 
there  is  constantly  poured  from  the  ghinds  around,  a  fluid  called  synovia, 
more  emollient  and  lubricating  than  any  oil, and  which  is  renewed  constantly 
as  may  be  required.  We  study  and  admire  the  perfection  of  animal  joints, 
without  being  able  very  closely  to  imitate  it. 

Wheel-carriaffesmBni  notice  here,  as  illustrating  many  of  the  circumstanc  8 
connected  with  friction ;  and  moreover  as  being  among  the  most  common  of 
machines. 

Wheel-oarriages  have  three  advantages  over  the  sledges  for  which  they  are 
the  substitutes : 

I.  The  rubbing  or  friction,  instead  of  being  between  an  iron  shoe  and  the 
stones  and  irregularities  of  the  road,  is  between  the  axle  and  its  bush,  of 
which  the  surfaoea  are  smoothed  and  fitted  to  each  other^  and  well  lubricated. 
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2.  While  the  carriage  moves  forvard,  perhaps  fifteen  feet,  by  one  revola- 
tioD  of  its  wheel,  the  rulbiDg  part,  viz.^  the  axle,  passes  over  bnly  a  few 
inches  of  the  internal  surfuce  of  its  smooth  greased  bush. 

3.  The  wheel  surmounts  any  abrupt  obstacle  on  the  road  by  the  axle 

describing  a  gently  rising  slope 

Fig.  62  .  - 


or  curve, — as  shown  in  this 
figure,  where  a  represents  an 
obstacle,  and  where  the  curve 
from  e,  of  which  the  beginning 
has  the  direction  shown  by  the 
line  c  €y  represents  the  path 
of  the  axle  in  surmounting  it. 
The  wheel  is  as  if  rising  on  an 
inclined  plane,  and  gives  to  the 
drawing  animal  the  relief  which 
such  a  plane  would  bring.  This 
kind  of  advantage  is  greater  in  a  large  wheel,  for  evidently  the  smaller  wheel 
here  represented,  in  having  to  surmount  the  same  size  of  obstacles,  has  to 
rise  in  the  steeper  curve  beginning  at  r/, — but  the  difierence  of  advantage,  in 
this  respect,  is  not  so  great  as  the  difference  of  size.  It  is  true  again,  that 
a  small  wheel  would  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a  hole,  where  a  larger  one  would 
rest  on  the  edges  as  a  bridge,  nnd  would  sink  less.  The  fore-wheels  of  car- 
riages are  usually  made  small,  because  such  construction,  by  allowing  the 
wheel  to  go  under  the  body  of  the  carriage,  facilitates  the  turning  of  the 
carriage.  It  is  not  true,  however,  according  to  the  popular  prejudice,  that 
the  large  hind-wheels  of  coaches,  wagons,  £c.,  help  to  push  on  the  little 
wheels  before  them,  as  if  the  carriage  were  on  an  inclined  plane  resting  ou 
the  wheels ;  but  there  is  the  accidental  advantage,  that  in  ascending  a  hill, 
when  the  horses  have  to  put  forth  their  iti^ngth,  the  load  rests  chiefly  on 
the  hind-wheels,  and  in  descending,  when  an  increased  resistance  is  desira- 
ble, the  load  falls  chiefly  on  the  fore-wheels. 

From  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraphs,  the  difference  in  per- 
forming the  same  journey  of  a  mile,  by  a  sledge  and  by  a  wheel -carriage,  is 
that  while  the  former  has  to  rub  over  e  .:ry  roughness  in  the  road  and  to  be 
jolted  by  every  irregularity,  the  rubbi  p^rt  of  the  latter,  the  axle,  glides 
very  slowly  over  about  thirty  yards  ot  u  f^mooth  oiled  surfiace,  in  a  gently 
waving  line.  Thus,  by  wheels,  the  resistance  is  reduced  to  about  the  hun- 
riredth  part  of  what  it  is  for  a  sledge. 

On  Lilly  roads,  in  descending,  it  is  common  to  lock  or  fix  one  of  the  wheels 
of  a  carriage,  and  the  horses  have  then  to  pull  nearly  as  much  as  on  a  level 
road  with  the  wheel  free;  showing  the  effect  of  a  little  increase  of  friction. 
The  wheel  of  a  carriage,  simple  as,  from  our  extreme  familiarity  with  it, 
it  now  appears  to  us,  is  a  thing  of  very  nice  workmanship,  and  which  has 
exercised  much  ingenuity. — It  acquires  astonishing  strength,  indeed,  that  of 
the  arch,  from  what  is  called  its  dished  form,  seen 
herein  the  wheel  c,  as  contrasted  with  the  flat  wheel 
a.  In  a  wheel  of  this  fo^m,  the  extremity  of  a  spoke 
cannot  be  displaced'  ihwards,  or  towards  the  car- 
riage, unless  the  rim  of  the  wheel  be  enlarged,  or 
all  the  other  spokes  yield  at  the  same  lime,  and  it 
cannot  be  displaced  outwards,  or  away  from  the  car- 
riage, unless  the  rim  be  diminished,  or  the  otb«r 
spokes  yield  in  the  opposite  direction : — now  the 
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rim  being  strongly  bound  bj  a  ring,  or  tire  of  iron,  cannot  snffer  either 
increase  or  diminution  and  the  strength  of  all  the  spokes  is  thus  bj  it 
conferred  on  each  individually.  In  a  flat  wheel  a  given  degree  of  displace- 
ment outvrards  or  inwards  of  the  extremities  of  a  spoke,  would  less  affect  the 
magnitude  of  the  circumference,  and  therefore  the  rim  of  such  a  wheel  se- 
cures much  less  firmly.  A  watch-glass  and  a  round  piece  of  ogg-shcll  are 
stronger  than  flat  pieces  of  like  substances,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  dished 
wheel  is  stronger  than  a  flat  wheel. — ^The  dished  form  of  a  wheel  is  farther 
useful  by  leaving  more  room  between  the  wheels  for  the  body  of  the  carriage, 
and  is  useful  also  in  this,  that  when  the  carriage  is  on  an  inclined  road, 
and  more  of  the  weight  consequently  falls  upon  the  wheel  of  the  lower  side, 
the  inferior  spokes  of  that  wheel  become  nearly  perpendicular,  and  thereby 
support  the  increased  weight  more  safely.  The  strongest  form  of  wheel  is 
the  doubly  dished^  that  is,  a  wheel  having  half  of  the  spokes  passing  from 
within  to  the  rim,  as  from  c  to  (/,  fig.  63,  and  the  o^her  half  similarly  from 
without.  This  form  is  adopted  in  the  wheel  recently  constructed  entirely 
of  iron,  in  which  there  is  the  farther  peculiarity  that  the  load  is  supported 
more  by  hanging  by  the  upper  spokes  than  by  resting  on  the  lower.  When 
wheels,  instead  of  standing  upright,  likeZ  and  d  shown,  fig.  63,  are  made 
to  incline  outwards,  as  is  common,  owing  to  the  ends  of  the  azletree  being 
bent  down  a  little  to  give  a  security  against  the  accident  of  the  wheels  falling 
off,  the  pull  to  the  horses  in  deep  or  sandy  roads  is  mueh  increased ;  for  an 
iocHning  wheel  would  naturally  describe  a  curved  and  outward  path,  as  is 
seen  when  a  hoop  or  wheelbarrow  inclines ;  and  the  horses,  therefore,  in 
drawing  straight  forward^  have  constantly  to  overcome  the  deviating  tendency 
in  all  inclining  wheels.  This  cause  of  resistance  is  still  more  remarkable 
when  the  wheels  have  broad  rims.  Such  wheels  mnst  be  conical,  that  is,  of 
smaller  diameter  at  the  outer  than  at  the  inner  edge,  as  the  end  of  a  cask  is 
smaller  than  its  middle,  and  then,  as  the  iron  hoops  or  tires  which  oover  the 
different  parts  cannot  all,  by  an  equal  number  of  turns,  ti*uly  measure  the 
lame  length  of  road,  there  will  be  a  constant  rubbing  or  grinding  forward  of 
the  lesser  rings,  and  a  grinding  backward  of  the  larger,  injuring  the  road, 
rapidly  wearing  the  iron,  and  exhausting  the  strength  of  the  pulling  animals. 
Snob  wheels  rolling  free  would  describe  a  circular  path,  as  is  exemplified 
when  a  thimble,  or  drinking  glass,  or  sugar*loaf,  which  also  are  conical,  is 
pushed  forward  on  any  plane  surface. 

The  application  of  springs  to  carriages,  which  is  an  improvement  of  oom- 
paratively  recent  date,  not  only  renders  them  soft  moving  vehicles  on  rough 
roads,  but  much  lessens  the  pull  to  the  horses.  When\there  is  no  spring, 
the  whole  load  must  rise  with  every  rising  of  the  road,  and  if  time  be  given, 
must  sink  with  every  depression,  and  the  depression  costs  as  much  labour 
as  the  rising,  because  the  wheel  must  be  drawn  up  again  from  the  bottom  of 
it;  but  in  a  spring-carriage  moving  rapidly  along,  only  the  parts  below  the 
springs  are  moved  in  correspondence  with  the  ro»i-8urfaoe,  while  all  above, 
by  the  inertia  of  the  matter,  have  a  soft  and  even  advance.  Hence  arises 
the  superiority  of  those  modem  carriages,  furnished  with  what  are  called 
under-springs,  which  insulate  from  the  effect  of  shocks,  all  the  parts  except* 
ing  the  wheels  and  axletrees  themselves.  When  only  the  body  of  the  car- 
riage is  on  springs,  tho  horses  have  still  to  rattle  the  heavy  frame-^vork  below 
it  over  all  irregularitiea,  and  then  the  wheels  as  well  as  the  structure  gene- 
rally require  to  be  of  much  greater  strength  and  weight  to  bear  the  conse- 
quent shocks. 
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The  subject  of  wheel  carriages  is  interesting  to  medical  men,  firom  iheir 
having  often  to  direct  in  transporting  the  sick  or  wounded. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  oonoeive  anything  more  elegant  and  perfect  than 
the  carriages  of  modern  refinement ;  and  therefore  a  man,  who  sees  them 
gliding  swiftly  along  the  prepared  levels  and  slopes  of  our  present  landscapes, 
and  thinks  of  the  clumsy  vehicles  on  the  bad  roads  of  former  times,  may 
readily  imagine  that  absolute  perfection  is  at  last  attained.  Yet  we  are  per- 
haps now  on  the  eve  of  a  farther  change  which,  for  many  purposes,  will  be 
of  greater  importance  than  all  that  has  yet  been  achieved — viz.,  the  general 
adoption  of  rail-roads,  with  new-fashioned  carriages  to  suit  thenu  To  all 
who  study  such  subjects,  it  is  now  known,  that  to  draw  a  loaded  wagon  up 
one  inconsiderable  hill,  costs  more  force  than  to  send  it  thirty  or  forty  miles 
along  a  level  rail-way ;  and  the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that  although  the  origi- 
nal expense  of  forming  the  level  line  might  considerably  exceed  that  of  mak* 
ittg  an  ordinary  road,  still,  in  situations  of  great  traffic,  the  difference  would 
soon  be  paid  for  by  the  savings,  and  when  once  paid,  the  savings  would  be 
as  a  profit  for  ever.  To  readers  conversant  with  political  economy,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  speak  here  of  the  advantages  of  any  great  facility 
of  intercourse,  but  to  those  who  are  not,  the  following  reflections  may  be 
interesting. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  human  race,  we  find  that  every  remarkable 
increase  in  civilization  has  taken  place  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  facili- 
ties of  intercourse  offered  in  the  particular  situation.  First,  therefore,  civili* 
zation,  grew  along  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  as  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Ganges ;  or  along  the  shores  of  inland  seas  or  archipelagos,  as  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  numerous  islands  of  Oreeoe ;  or  over  fertile  and  ex- 
tended plains,  as  in  many  parts  of  India.  When  the  situation  thus  bound  a 
great  number  of  individuals  into  one  body,  the  useful  new  thought  or  action 
of  any  one  unusually  gifted,  and  which,  in  the  insulated  state,  would  soon 
have  been  forgotton  and  lost,  extended  its  influence  immediately  to  the  whole 
body,  and  became  the  thought  or  action  of  all  who  could  benefit  by  it,  besides 
that  it  was  recorded  for  ever,  as  part  of  the  growing  science  of  art  of  the  com« 
mUnity.  And  in  a  numerous  society,  such  useful  thought  and  acts  would 
naturally  be  more  frequent,  because  persons  feeling  that  they  had  the  eyes  of 
a  multitude  upon  them,  and  that  the  rewarda  of  excellence  would  be  propor- 
tionally great,  would  be  excited  to  emulation  in  all  the  pursuits  that  could 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  society.  Men  soon  learned  to  estimate 
aright  these  and  many  other  advantages  of  easy  intercourse,  and  after  having 
possessed  themselves  with  avidity  of  the  stations  naturally  fitted  for  their 
purpo8e8>  they  began  to  improve  the  old  and  to  make  new  stations.  They 
created  rivers  and  shores,  and  plains  oi  their  own,  that  is,  they  constructed 
canals,  and  basins,  and  roads ;  and  so  connected  artificially  regions  which 
nature  seemed  to  have  separated  forever.— In  the  British  isles  whose  fa- 
voured children  have  taken  so  remarkable  a  lead  in  showing  what  prodigies 
a  wise  policy  may  effect,  the  advantages  arising  from  certain  lines  of  canal 
and  road  first  executed,  soon  fed  to  numberless  similar  enterprizes,  and  within 
half  a  century  the  empire  has  been  thus  bound  together  in  ail  directions :  and 
it  seems  as  if  the  noble  work  was  now  to  be  crowned  by  the  substitution  of 
level  railways  for  many  of  the  common  roads  and  canals.*    Several  rail- 

*  These  observations  were  first  published  (the  substance  had  been  written  long  be- 
fore,) soon  after  the  Darlington  rail-road,  the  first  of  any  note  intended  for  paseen- 
gers,  was  opened.  The  Manchester  and  Liverpool  rail-road  has  since  then  admirably 
verified  the  anticipations. 
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fOAds  of  short  extent  haive  already  been  established,  and  although  they  and 
the  carriages  npon  them  are  far  from  having  the  perfection  which  philosophy 
lays  they  will  admit^  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  progress  to  oontinve,  and  the  price  of  transporting  things  and  persons 
to  be  thns  reduced  to  a  fourth  of  the  present  charge — and  in  many  cases  it 
may  be  less — and  i$  we  suppose  the  time  of  journeying  with  safety  also  to 
he  reduced  in  some  considerable  degree,-^>f  which  there  can  be  as  little 
doubt— the  general  adoption  of  such  roads  would  operate  an  extraordinary 
revolution  and  improvement  in  the  state  of  society.  Without  in  reality 
changing  the  distances  of  plaoesy  it  would  in  effect  bring  all  places  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  would  give  to  every  spot  in  the  kingdom  the  conveniences 
of  the  whole, — of  town  and  country,  ol  sea-coast  and  of  highland  district. 
A  man,  wherever  residing,  might  consider  himself  virtually  near  to  any  other 
part,  when,  at  the  expense  of  time  and  money  now  expanded  in  travelling  a 
short  way,  he  might  travel  very  far,  and  he  would  thus  find  remarkably  ex- 
tended, the  sphere  both  of  his  business  and  of  his  pleasures.  The  over- 
erowded  and  unhealthy  parts  of  towns  would  scatter  their  inhabitants  into  the 
country }  for  the  man  of  business  could  be  as  conveniently  at  his  post  from  a 
distance  of  several  miles,  as  he  is  now  from  an  adjoining  street.  The  present 
heavy  charges  for  bringing  distant  produce  to  market  being  nearly  saved,  the 
buyer  everywhere  would  purchase  cheaper^  and  the  producer  would  be  still 
better  remunerated. 

In  a  word,  such  a  change  would  be  affected,  as  if  by  magic  the  whole  of 
Britain  had  been  compressed  into  a  circle  of  a  few  miles  in  diameter,  yet 
without  any  part  losing  aught  of  its  magnitude  or  beauties, — All  this  may 
appear  visionary ;  but  it  is  less  so  than  seventy  years  ago  it  would*  have 
been  to  anticipate  much  of  what,  in  respect  to  travelling,  has  really  come  to 
pass,  —  as,  that  the  common  time  of  passing  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
would  be  forty-mx  hours.  At  the  recent  opening  (in  1825)  of  the  rail-road 
sear  Darlington,  a  train  of  loaded  carriages  was  dragged  by  one  little  steam- 
engine  a  dbtance  of  twenty-five  miles  within  two  hours }  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  journey  the  speed  was  more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour  :  the  load 
was  equal  to  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  and  the  coal  expended  was  not  of  the 
value  of  a  crown.  An  island  with  such  roads  would  be  an  impregnable 
fortress ;  for  in  less  time  than  an  enemy  would  require  to  disembark  on 
any  part  of  the  coastj  the  forces  of  the  country  might  be  concentrated 
to  defend  it. 

"  Strength  dapends  on  the  magnitude^  fbrmy  andpofition  of  bodies,  a$  well 
as  on  the  degree  of  cohesion  %n  the  materioL"  (Read  the  Analysis,  page 
84.) 

The  minute  details  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  belong  to' 
the  practical  engineer,  but  there  are  some  of  the  general  truths  which  should 
be  familiar  to  every  body. 

Ofsfimilar  bodies  the  largest  is  proportionally  the  weakest. 

Suppose  two  blocks  of  stone  left  projecting  from  a  hewn  rock,  of  which 
blocks  one,  as  d,  p.  120,  is  twice  as  long,  and  deep,  and  broad  as  the  other, 
6.  The  larger  one  will  by  no  means  support  at  its  end  as  much  more  weight 
than  the  smaller,  as  its  mass  is  greater,  and  for  two  reasons.  Ist.  In  the 
larger,  each  particle  of  the  surface  of  attachment  at  c,  in  helping  to  bear 
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The  subject  of  wheel  ctrriages  is  interesting  to  medical  men^  from  flieir 
having  often  to  direct  in  transporting  the  sick  or  wounded. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  elegant  and  perfect  than 
the  carriages  of  modern  refinement ;  and  therefore  a  man,  who  sees  them 
gliding  swiftly  along  the  prepared  levels  and  slopes  of  our  present  landscapes, 
and  thinks  of  the  clumsy  vehicles  on  the  bad  roads  of  former  times,  may 
readily  imagine  that  absolute  perfection  is  at  last  attained.  Yet  we  are  per- 
haps now  on  the  eve  of  a  farther  change  which,  for  many  purposes,  will  be 
of  greater  importance  than  all  that  has  yet  been  achieved — viz.,  the  general 
adoption  of  rail-roads,  with  new-fashioned  carriages  to  suit  thenu  To  all 
who  study  such  subjects,  it  is  now  known,  that  to  draw  a  loaded  wagon  up 
one  inconsiderable  hill,  costs  more  force  than  to  send  it  thirty  or  forty  miles 
ulong  a  level  rail-way ;  and  the  conclusion  is  obvioup,  that  although  the  origi- 
nal expense  of  forming  the  level  line  might  considerably  exceed  that  of  msd^- 
ing  an  ordinary  road,  still,  in  situations  of  great  traffic,  the  difference  would 
soon  be  paid  for  by  the  savings,  and  when  once  paid,  the  savings  would  b» 
as  a  profit  for  ever.  To  readers  conversant  with  political  economy,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  speak  here  of  the  advantages  of  any  great  facility 
uf  intercourse,  but  to  those  who  ve  not,  the  following  reflections  may  be 
interesting. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  human  race,  we  find  that  every  remarkable 
increase  in  civilisation  has  taken  place  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  facili- 
ties of  intercourse  offered  in  the  particular  situation.  First,  therefore,  civili- 
zation, grew  along  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  as  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Ganges ;  or  along  the  shores  of  inland  seas  or  archipelagos,  as  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  numerous  islands  of  Greeoe ;  or  over  fertile  and  ex- 
tended plains,  as  in  many  parts  of  India.  When  the  situation  thus  bound  a 
great  number  of  individuals  into  one  body,  the  useful  new  thought  or  action 
of  any  one  unusually  gifted,  and  which,  in  the  insulated  state,  would  soon 
have  been  forgotten  and  lost,  extended  its  influence  immediately  to  the  whole 
body,  and  became  the  thought  or  action  of  all  who  could  benefit  by  it,  besides 
that  it  was  recorded  for  ever,  as  part  of  the  growing  science  of  art  of  the  com« 
manity.  And  in  a  numerous  society,  such  useful  thought  and  acts  would 
naturally  be  more  frequent,  because  persons  feeling  that  they  had  the  eyes  of 
a  multitude  upon  them,  and  that  the  rewards  of  excellence  would  be  propor- 
tionally great,  would  be  excited  to  emulation  in  all  the  pursuits  that  could 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  society.  Men  soon  learned  to  estimate 
aright  these  and  many  other  advantages  of  easy  intercourse,  and  after  having 
possessed  themselves  with  avidity  of  the  stations  naturally  fitted  for  their 
purposes^  they  began  to  improve  the  old  and  to  make  new  stations.  They 
created  rivers  and  shores,  and  plains  of  their  own,  that  is,  they  constructed 
canals,  and  basins,  and  roads ;  and  so  connected  artificially  regions  which 
nature  seemed  to  have  separated  forever.— In  the  British  isles  whose  fa- 
voured children  have  taken  so  remarkable  a  lead  in  showing  what  prodigies 
a  wise  policy  may  effect,  the  advantages  arising  from  certain  lines  of  canal 
and  road  first  executed,  soon  fed  to  numberless  similar  enterprizes,  and  within 
half  a  century  the  empire  has  been  thus  bound  together  in  all  directions :  and 
it  seems  as  if  the  noble  work  was  now  to  be  crowned  by  the  substitution  of 
level  railways  for  many  of  the  common  roads  and  canals.*    Several  rail- 

♦  These  observations  were  first  published  (the  substance  had  been  written  long  be- 
fore,) soon  after  the  Darlington  rail-road,  the  first  of  any  note  intended  for  passen- 
gers,  was  opened.  The  Manchester  and  Liverpool  rail-road  has  since  then  admirably 
verified  the  anticipations. 
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rotds  of  short  ezient  have  already  been  established,  and  althongh  they  and 
the  carriages  upon  them  are  far  from  haying  the  perfection  which  philosophy 
lays  they  will  admits  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  progress  to  continue,  and  the  price  of  transporting  things  and  persons 
to  be  thus  reduced  to  a  fourth  of  the  present  charge — and  in  many  cases  it 
may  be  less-^and  i{  we  suppose  the  time  of  journeying  with  safety  also  to 
he  reduced  in  some  considerable  degree,— K>f  which  there  can  be  as  little 
doubt — the  general  adoption  of  such  roads  would  operate  an  extraordinary 
revolution  and  improvement  in  the  state  of  society.  Without  in  reality 
changing  the  distances  of  places,  it  would  in  effect  bring  all  places  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  would  give  to  every  spot  in  the  kingdom  the  conveniences 
of  the  whole,— ^f  town  and  country,  ol  sesrcoast  and  of  highland  district. 
A  man,  wherever  residing,  might  consider  himself  virtually  near  to  any  other 
part,  when,  at  the  expense  of  time  and  money  now  expanded  in  travelling  a 
short  way,  he  might  travel  very  &r,  and  he  would  thus  find  remarkably  ex- 
tended, the  sphere  both  of  his  business  and  of  his  pleasures.  The  over- 
crowded and  unhealthy  parts  of  towns  would  scatter  their  inhabitants  into  the 
country ;  for  the  man  of  business  could  be  as  conveniently  at  his  post  from  a 
distance  of  several  miles,  as  he  is  now  from  an  adjoining  street.  The  present 
heavy  charges  for  bringing  distant  produce  to  market  being  nearly  saved,  the 
buyer  everywhere  would  purchase  cheaper,  and  the  producer  would  be  still 
better  remunerated. 

In  a  word,  such  a  change  would  be  affected,  as  if  by  magic  the  whole  of 
Britun  had  been  compressed  into  a  oirole  of  a  few  miles  in  diameter,  yet 
without  any  part  losing  aught  of  its  magnitude  or  beauties, — All  this  may 
appear  visionary ;  but  it  is  less  so  than  seventy  years  ago  it  would*  have 
been  to  anticipate  much  of  what,  in  respect  to  travelling,  has  really  come  to 
pass,  —  as,  that  the  common  time  of  passing  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
would  be  forty-mx  hours.  At  the  recent  opening  (in  1825)  of  the  rail-road 
near  Darlington,  a  train  of  loaded  carriages  was  dragged  by  one  little  steam- 
engine  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  within  two  hours ;  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  journey  the  speed  was  more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour  :  the  load 
was  equal  to  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  and  the  coal  expended  was  not  of  the 
value  of  a  crown.  An  island  with  such  roads  would  be  an  impregnable 
fortress;  for  in  less  time  than  an  enemy  would  require  to  disembark  on 
any  part  of  the  coastj  the  forces  of  the  country  might  be  concentiated 
to  defend  it. 

^  Strength  depends  on  ike  magnitude,  firm,  and  pontion  of  bodies,  as  well 
as  on  the  degree  of  cohesion  in  the  maieriaL"  (Read  the  Analysis^  page 
84.) 

The  minute  details  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  belong  to 
the  practical  engineer,  but  there  are  some  of  the  general  truths  which  should 
be  familiar  to  every  body. 

0/ similar  bodies  the  largest  is  proportionally  the  toeakest. 

Suppose  two  blocks  of  stone  left  projecting  from  a  hewn  rock,  of  which 
blocks  one,  as  d.  p.  120,  is  twice  as  long,  and  deep,  and  broad  as  the  other, 
6.  The  larger  one  will  by  no  means  support  at  its  end  as  much  more  weight 
than  the  smaller,  as  its  mass  is  greater,  and  for  two  reasons.  Ist.  In  the 
larger,  each  particle  of  the  surface  of  attachment  at  c,  in  helping  to  bear 
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Xhe  >!!i'  .      -    =e  ^^^  itself,  hag  to  support  by 

}javitnr , :  '^^  ^r:«  «  mtnj  particles  beyoDd  it  in 

ll[.  ^   .cMt  of  projection,  as  a  particle  has 

tiiQ  (...;  .-  n  i&e  shorter  block  at  a;  and  2dly, 

^|j(i;.  ,.  ariiaooal  substance,  and  any  thing  ap- 

ymj  ,  ^  j:  rs  outer  extremity,  are  acting  with  a 

].(,,,  r'nar  advantage  to  break  it,  that  is,  to  de- 

li... _^,  xbf  cohesion  at  c.     Hence,  if  any  such  mass 

,  ,*  c  'MDs  to  project  very  far,  it  will  be  broken  off, 

r  r:-  £ftli  by  its  own  wei;{ht  alone.     And  what 
>  ass  true  of  a  block  supported  at  one  end,  is 
«;zii>r  tme  of  a  block  supported  at  both  ends,  and 
j:  jeed  of  all  masses,  however  supported,  and  of 
wftitever  forms,  if  they  have  projecting  parts.    It 
ss  to  be  observed  also  that  masses,  like  an  abso- 
lutely perpendicular  cliff,  which  have  no  pxojecting 
.  .,tf-:s^  are  still  limited  as  to  siae  by  the  degree  of  cohesive 
"   7   r  wrdcles,  for  the  upper  part  of  such  a  mass  tends  to 
r^  x-:^  the  lower.     A  lofty  pillar  cannot  be  formed  of  soft 

^  ^.^«»  K^,  therefore,  may  have  proportionate  strength  to  a  smal* 
.  ^^-  X  ftill  thicker  and  more  clumsy  than  it  is  longer :  and  beyond 
«  ^«  j:B-f  ^  proportions  whateyer  will  keep  it  together,  in  opposition 
^^  r  SI  aw  t:tte  of  its  own  weight. 

jv  j.  ^x^  truth  limits  the  size  and  modifies  the  shape  of  most  productions 
t?  a.i:^v«  and  art ; — of  hills,  trees,  animals,  architectural  or  mechanical 

/•  V^  Very  strong  or  cohesive  material  may  oonstitate  hills  of  sublime 
^;i»v^ac«,  with  very  projecting  cliffs  and  very  lofty  perpendicular  precipices ; 
«Bi  «ac4  accordingly  are  seen  where  the  hard  granite  protrudes  from  the 
|ii««^  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  Andes  of  America,  the  Alps  of  Europe,  the 
HiMabras  of  Asia,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  in  Central  Africa. — 
JB«I  material  of  inferior  strength  exhibits  more  humble  risings  and  more 
iMJoded  sur&ces.  The  gradation  is  so  striking  and  constant^  from  granite 
KMBtains,  down  to  those  of  chalk,  or  gravel,  or  sand,  that  the  geologist  can 
«>t^en  tellHhe  substance  of  which  a  hill  is  composed  by  observing  the  pecu- 
lurities  of  its  shape. 

£Yen  in  granite  itself,  which  is  the  strongest  of  rocks,  there  is  a  limit  to 
iM^ht  and  projection  ',  and  if  an  instance  of  either,  much  more  remarkable 
than  now  remains  on  earth,  were  by  any  chance  to  be  produced  again,  the 
hw  which  we  are  considering  would  prune  the  monstrosity.  The  grotesque 
^res  of  rocks  and  mountains  seen  in  the  paintings  of  the  Chinese,— ^r 
acually  formed  in  miniature  for  the  gardens,  to  express  their  notions  of 
perfect  sublimity  and  beauty, — are  caricatures  of  nature  for  which  originals 
can  never  have  existed.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands  in  the  £astem  Ocean, 
however,  and  some  of  the  mountains  of  the*  chains  seen  in  the  voyage 
towards  China,  along  the  coasts  of  Borneo  and  Palawan,  exhibit,  perhaps, 
the  very  limits  of  possibility  in  singular  shapes.  In  the  moon,  where  the 
weight  or  gravity  of  bodies  in  less  than  on  earth,  on  account  of  her  smaller 
size,  mountains  of  a  given  material  might  be  many  times  higher  than  on 
earth  —  and  observation  proves  that  the  lunar  mountains  are  in  fact  very 
high. 
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By  the  action  of  Trindsi  rains,  currents,  and  frosts,  upon  the  mineral  masses 
around  us,  there  is  unceasingly  going  on  an  undermining  and  wasting  of 
supports,  so  that  every  now  and  then  immense  rocks,  or  almost  hills,  are 
torn  by  gravity  from  the  stotion  which  they  have  held  since  the  earth  receiv- 
ed it^  present  formi  and  fall  in  ohedience  to  the  law  now  explained. 

The  size  of  vegetables,  of  course,  is  obedient  to  the  same  law.  We  have 
no  trees  reaching  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  even  when  perfectly  per- 
pendicular, and  sheltered  in  forests  that  have  been  unmolested  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time :  and  oblique  or  horizontal  branches  are  kept  within  com- 
paratively narrow  limits  by  the  great  strength  required  to  support  them.  The 
truth,  that  to  have  proper  strength,  the  breadth  or  diameter  of  bodies  must 
increase  more  quickly  than  the  length,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  contrast 
existing  between  the  delicate  and  slender  proportions  of  a  young  oak  or  elm, 
jet  in  the  seedsman's  nursery,  and  the  sturdy  form  of  one  which  has  braved 
for  centuries  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  has  become  the  monarch  of  the 
park  or  forest. 

Animals  furnish  other  interesting  illustrations  of  this  law. 

How  massive  and  clumsy  are  the  limbs  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros, 
the  heavy  ox^  compared  with  the  slender  forms  of  the  stag,  antelope,  and 
greyhound  !  And  unless  the  bones  were  made  of  stronger  material  than  now, 
an  animal  much  larger  than  the  elephant  would  fall  to  pieces  owing  to  its 
weight  alone.  The  whale  is  the  largest  of  animals,  but  feels  not  its  enor- 
mous weight  because  lying  constantly  in  the  liquid  support  of  the  ocean.  A 
cat  may  fall  with  impunity  from  a  greater  height  than  would  suffice  to  dash 
the  bones  of  an  elephant  or  ox  to  pieces. 

For  the  reason  which  wc  are  now  considering,  the  giants  of  the  heathen 
mythology  could  not  have  existed  upon  this  earth ;  although,  on  our  moon, 
where,  as  already  stated,  weight  is  much  less,  such  beings  might  be.  In  the 
planet  Jupiter,  again,  which  is  many  times  larger  than  the  earth,  an  ordin- 
nary  man  from  hence  would  be  carrying  in  the  simple  weight  df  his  body,  a 
load  sufficient  to  crush  the  limbs  which  supported  him.  The  phrase  a  little 
compact  man,  points  to  the  fact  that  such  a  person  is  stronger  in  proportion 
to  his  size  than  a  taller  man. 

The  same  law  limits  the  height  and  breadth  of  architectural  structures.  In 
the  houses  of  fourteen  stories,,  which  formerly  stood  for  protection  close  under 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh^  there  was  danger  of  the  superincumbent  wall  crush- 
ing the  foundation. 

Roofs.  'Westminster  hall  approaches  the  limit  of  width  that  is  possible 
without  either  very  inconvenient  proportions  or  central  supports ;  and  the 
dome  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome  is  in  the  same  predicament. 

Arches  of  a  bridge.  A  stone  arch,  much  larger  than  those  of  the  magni- 
fieent  bridges  in  London^  would  be  in  danger  of  crushing  or  splintering  its 
material. 

Ships. .  The  ribs  or  timbers  of  a  boat  have  scarcely  a  hundreth  part  of 
the  bulk  of  the  timbers  of  a  ship  only  ten  times  longer  than  the  boat.  A 
ship's  yard  of  ninety  feet  contains,  perhaps,  twenty  times  as  much  wood  as  a 
yard  of  thirty  feet,  and  even  then  is  not  so  strong  in  proportion.  If  ten  men 
may  do  the  work  of  a  tbree-hundred-toa  ship,  many  more  than  three  times 
that  number  will  be  required  to  manage  a  ship  three  times  as  large.  Very 
large  ships,  such  as  the  two  built  in  Canada,  in  the  year  1825,  which  carried 
each  nearly  ten  thousand  tons  of  timber,  are  weak  from  their  size  alone ;  and 
the  loss  of  these  first  two  specimens  of  gigantic  magnitude  will  not  encourage 
to  the  building  of  othen. 
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Fig  65. 


The  degree  in  which  the  strength  of  Btnictare  la  dependent  on  theyb7*m  and 
position  of  their  parts,  will  be  illustrated  bj  considering  the  two  cases  of 
longitudinal  and  trarisverse  compression.  And  the  rule  for  giving  strength 
to  any  structure  will  be  found  to  be,  to  cause  the  force  tending  to  destroy 
it,  to  act,  as  equally  as  possible,  on  the  wfiole  resisting  mass  at  once^  and 
with  as  little  mechanical  advantage  aa  possible. 

In  longitudinal  compreuion^  as  produced  by  a  body  a,  on  the  atoms  of  the 
support  bf  the  weight,  while  the  support  remains  straight,  ean  only  destroy 
the  support,  by  crushing  it  in  opposition  to  the  repulsion  and  impenetrability 

of  all  its  atoms.  Hence  a  very  small  pillar,  if 
kept  perfectly  straight,  supports  a  very  great 
weight ;  but  a  pillar  originally  crooked,  or  be- 
ginning  to  bend,  resista  with  only  part  of  its 
strength ;  for,  as  seen  in  c  dy  the  whole  weight 
above  is  supported  chiefly  on  the  atoms  of  the 
concave  side,  which  are  therefore  in  greater 
danger  of  being  oppressed  and  crushed,  while 
those  on  the  convex  side,  separated  from  their 
natural  helpmates,  are  in  the  opposite  danger  of 
being  torn  asunder.  The  atoms  near  the  centre 
in  such  a  case  are  almost  neutral,  and  might  be 
absent  without  the  strength  of  the  pillar  being 
much  lessened. 

Long  pillars  or  supports  are  weaker  tt^an  short 

pillars  of  the  same  diameter,  because  they  are 

/ — — U  u — V      more  easily  bent ;  and  they  are  more  easily  bent 

f  '     because  a  very  inconsiderable,  and  therefore 

easily  effected  yielding  between  each  adjoining 

*  two  of  their  many  atoms,  makes  a  considerable 

bend  in  the  whole ;  while  in  a  very  short  pillar  there  cannot  be  much  bend* 

ing  without  a  great  change  in  the  relation 
of  proximate  atoms,  and  such  as  can  be 
effected  only  by  great  force.  The  weight 
resting  on  aijy  pillar,  and  bending  it,  may 
be  considei%d  as  acting  '(with  obliquity 
dependent  on  the  degree  of  bending)  a6 
the  end  of  a  long  lever  which  reaches 
from  the  extremity  to  the  centre  of  the 
pillar,  against  the  strength  resisting  always 
,  directly  at  a  short  lever  reaching  frem  the 
side  d  to  the  centre ;  the  strength  of  tl^c 
pillar,  therefore,  has  relation  to  the  differ-' 
ence  between  these  levers  and  to  the  degree 
of  bending.  Shortness,  then,  ot  any  stay 
or  projection  as  a  e  6,  which,  by  making 
the  resisting  lever  longer,  opposes  bending, 
really  increases  the  strength  of  a  pillar. 

A  column  with  ridges  proje<^inff  from 

it,  is  on  this  account  stronger  than  one  that 

k  perfectly  smooth. 

A  hoUow  tube  of  metal  is  stronger-  than  the  same  quantity  of  metal  as  a 

solid  rod^  because  its  substance  standing  farther  from  the  ce&tre  resists  beud- 
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iog  with  a  longer  lever.  Henoe  pilkra  of  oast-iron  are  generally  made  hol^ 
low,  that  they  may  have  strength  with  as  little  metal  as  possihle. 

In  the  most  perfeot  weighiog-beams  for  delicate  purposes,  that  there  may 
be  the  least  possible  weight  with  the  required  strengthy  the  arms,  instead  of 
being  of  solid  metal,  are  hollow  ooneS|  of  which  the  substance  is  not  much 
thicker  than  writing  paper. 

Masts  and  yards  for  ships  have  been  mode  hollow  in  accordance  with  tbe 
same  principle. 

In  Nature's  work  we  have  to  admire  numerous  illustrations  of  the  same 
kind. 

The  stems  of  many  vegetables,  instead  of  being  round  externally,  are  ribbed 
or  angular  and  fluted,  that  tbey  may  have  strength  to  resist  bending.  Many 
also  are  hollow,  as  corn-stalks,  the  elder,  the  bamboo  of  tropical  climates, 
&c,  thereby  combining  lightness  with  their  strength. — A  person  who  has 
visited  the  countries  where  the  bamboo  grows,  cannot  but  admire  the  almost 
endless  uses  to  the  inhabitants,  which  its  straightness,  lightness  and  hollow- 
nees,  fit  it  to  serve.  Being  found  of  all  sizes,  it  has  merely  to  be  cut  into 
pieces  of  the  lengths  required  for  any  purposes,  and  nature  has  already  been 
tbe  turner,  and  the  polisher,  and  the  borer,  kc.  In  many  of  the  Eastern 
Islands  it  is  the  chief  material,  both  of  the  dwellings,  and  of  the  furniture ; 
there  are  the  bamboo  huts  and  bungalows,  and  then  the  fanciful  chairs, 
couches,  beds,  &c.;  flutes  and  other  wind  instruments  there,  are  merely 
pieces  of  the  reed  with  holes  bored  at  the  requisite  distance :  conduits  for 
water  are  pipes  of  bamboo ;  bottles  and  casks  for  preserving  liquids  are 
single  joints  of  larger  bamboo  with  the  natural  partitions  remaining;  and 
bamboo  split  into  threads  is  twisted  into  rope,  &o. 

From  the  animal  kingdom  also  we  have  illustrations  of  our  present  sub- 
ject :^-as  in  the  hollow  stiffness  of  the  quills  of  birds ;  the  hollow  bones  of 
birds;  the  bones  of  animals,  generally — strong  and  hard;  and  often  angular 
externally,  with  light  cellular  texture  within,  &c. 

Transverse  Pi-essure. 

When  a  horisonial  beam  is  sup- 
ported at  its  extremities,  as  at  (k  and  6,  Fig.  67. 
its  weight  bends  its  middle  down  more 
or  has,  as  here  shown,  the  particles 
on  the  upper  side  being  compressed, 
while  the  parts  below  are  distended; 
and  the  bending   and  tendency  to 

break  are  greater,  according  as  the  beam  la  longer  and  its  thickness  and 
depth  is  less. 

The  danger  of  breaking  in  a  beam,  so  situated,  is  judged  of,  by  consider- 
ing the  destroying  force  as  acting  by  a  long  lever  reafihiog  from  an  end  of 
the  beam  to  the  oentre,  and  tbe  resisting  force  or  strength  as  acting  only  by 
a  short  lever  from  the  side  d  to  the  centre :  while  only  a  little  of  the  sub- 
stttDce  of  a  beam  on  the  under  aide  is  allowed  to  resist  at  all.  This  last  cir* 
cumstance  Is  so  remarkable,  that  the  scratch  of  a  pin  on  the  under  side  of  iv 
plank  resting,  as  here  supposed,  will  sometimes  suffice  to  begin  the  fracture. 

Because  we  resisting  lever  b  small  in  proportion  as  the  beam  is  thinner,  a 
plank  bends  and  breaks  more  readily  than  a  beam,  and  a  beam  resting  on  ita 
aide  bears  lese  weight  than  if  resting  on  its  edge.  Where  a  single  beam  can« 
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T*  .    .  ^^  lie  strength  required  in  any  par- 

_...!:  1  Jboose,  sereral  beams  are  joined 

\^     .^       .  vais.  15  is  seeo  in  house-rafters,  &c., 

-»  r  m^Mt  pkees,  may  be  considered  as  one 

b-^  --ai  <■<  vhich  would  contribute  least  to 

_«iAC  ianoTable  abutments,  bears  transverse 

nrxas  of  it  the  force  that  would  destroy, 

«^  ie^ji  hat  all  the  atoms  or  parts  of  both 

sides  nearly  in  the  same  degree.     By 

comparing  this  figure  with  the  last, 

wtt  see  that  the  atoms  on  the  under 

side  of  an  arch,  must  be  compressed 

about  as  much  as  those  on  the  upper 

side,  and  are  therefore  in  no  danger  of 

being  torn,  or  overcome  separately. 

.    .  *:*if  arch  therefore  resists,  nearly  like  that  of  a 

,  » :  zit,  and  is  nearly  as  strong. 

^  xns  frequently  committed  by  bridge-builders,  is  the 

^    '  sLf  wiently  the  eflfect  of  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the 

^     r^  I  uch  is  an  engine  of  oblique  force  ^soe  page  56,) 

^^ '  fr:a  it.    In  some  instances,  one  arch  of  a  bridge  fall- 

,^1  :./*-J-'i'*'°g  P^®"  ^  ^®  pushed  down  towards  it,  by  the 

,,.r,  -  :-Ii2<^i  of  the  arches  beyond,  and  the  whole  structure 

,/  T..  t- "^  *i^®  *  child's  house  or  bridge  built  of  cards. 

i-j.-^rt  ^:  vhat  time  the  arch  was  invented,  but  it  was  in  com- 

""n.-A-.-i  i.'nies.  The  hint  may  have  been  taken  from  the  nature,  for 

asaiS**  io  Alpine  countries  of  natural  arches,  where  rocks  have 

»  ^1  r:ck5,  and  have  there  been  arrested  and  suspended,  or  where 

iViT  his  at  last  formed  a  wide  passage  under  masses  of  rock,  and 

Jlu  :ii!Anced  among  themselves  as  an  arch  above  the  stream.    No- 

r^iLT^ss  the  strength  and  beauty  of  some  modem  stone  bridges  ;— 

"  .  ,>  ':.^caDce,  which  span  the  Thames,  as  it  winds  through  London. 

"^  .   c  i£es  have  been  made  with  arches  twice  as  large  as  those  of  stone; 

a  ra!  being  more  tenacious  and  easily  moulded,  is  calculated  to  form 

^-ff  whole.    The  bridge  of  three  fine  arches  lately  bnilt  between  the 

.^^'•'  i^-^ntilon  and  South wark,  is  a  noble  specimen,  and  compared  with 

-t.Weitcted  in  the  preceding  century,  appears  almost  a  fairy  structure  of 

^'   :2ess  and  grace. 

^Tbe  great  domes  of  churches,  as  those  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  and  St. 
r^nVi  io  Loiidon,  have  strength  on  the  same  principle  as  simple  arches. 
They  tr^  in  general  strongly  bound  at  the  bottom  with  chains  and  iron-bars, 
to  aid  the  masonry  in  counteracting  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  superstruo* 

Jbe  Gothic  arch  is  a  pointed  arch,  and  is  oalcukted  to  bear  the  chief  weight 
00  its  summit  or  key-stone.  Its  use,  therefore,  is  not  properly  to  span  rivers 
as  a  bridge,  but  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  varied  pieces  of  architecture. 
With  what  effect  it  does  this,  is  seen  in  the  truly  sublime  Qothic  structures 
^bich  still  adorn  so  many  parts  of  Europe. 

^be  following  are  instances,  in  smaller  bodies,  of  strength  obtained  by  the 
arched  form. — A  thin  watch-glass  bears  a  very  hard  push ; — a  diih^  or 
arched  wheel  for  a  carriage  is  many  times  stronger  to  resist  all  kinds  of  shocks 
than  a  perfectly  fiat  wheel  ;^-a  full  oask  may  fall  with  impunity,  where  a 
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strong  square  box  woald  be  dashed  to  pieces ; — a  very  thin  globular  flask 
or  glass,  corked  and  sent  down  many  fathoms  into  the  sea,  will  resist  the 
pre.<sure  of  water  around  it,  where  a  square  bottle,  with  sides  of  almost  any 
thickness,  would  be  crushed  to  pieces. 

We  have,  from  the  animal  frame,  an  illustration  of  the  arched  form  giving 
strength,  in  the  cranium  or  skull,  and  particularly  in  the  skull  of  man, 
which  is  the  largest  in  proportion  to  its  thickness  : — the  brain  required  the 
most  perfect  security,  and  in  the  arched  form  of  the  skull  has  obtained  it 
with  little  weight. — ^The  common  egg>shell  is  another  example  of  the  same 
class:  what  hard  blows  of  the  spoon  or  knife  are  often  required  to  penetrate 
this  wonderful  defence  of  a  dormant  life !  The  weakness  of  a  similar  sub- 
stance not  arched,  is  seen  in  a  scale  from  a  piece  of  freestone  so  readily 
crumbling  between  the  fingers. 

To  determine,  for  particular  cases,  the  best  forms  and  positions  of  beams 
and  joists,  and  of  arches,  domes,  &c.,  is  the  business  of  strict  calculation, 
and  belongs  therefore  to  mathematics,  or  the  science  of  meiuure$. 

It  was  a  beautiful  problem  of  this  kind,  which  Mr.  Smeaton,  the  English 
engineer,  solved  so  perfectly,  in  the  construction  of  the  far-famed  Eddy- 
stone  light-house.  He  had  to  determine  the  form  and  dimensions  of  a 
building,  which  would  stand  firm  on  a  sunken  rock,  in  the  channel  of  a 
swift  ocean  tide,  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  tempests  from  every  quarter. 
Only  the  man  who  has  himself  been  driven  before  the  irresistible  storm  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  and  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  whose  eyes  have 
watched  the  steady  ray  from  the  light-house  which  saved  him,  can  appre- 
ciate fully  the  importance  of  the  studies  which  bring  such  useful  results;  or 
can  feel  how  happy  he  is  to  have  fellow-men,  whoso  talents,  although  ex- 
erted usually  for  individual  good,  are  yet,  by  God's  providence,  made  to 
accomplish  the  most  philanthropic  ends,  and  to  bind  the  whole  of  human 
kind  into  one  great  society  of  helping  brotherhood. 

[For  Animal  and  Medical  Mechanics,  see  Part  Y.  Scot.  1.] 
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X    ■■  '  ditid  mass  are  freely  movaUe  among  one  another j  so  as 
.    ..'    ••/*/  disturbing  force;  and  if  hearing  force  at  all,  can  he 
I  •  «ra  tipially  forced  in  all  directions.     Hence: 
^  s*  '/  inid  submitted  to  compression,  the  vslioh  is  equally  affected, 
.       ^-.u  .  /  ci«  all  directions.     A  given  pressure,  for  instance,  made  by 
,    .  .        \'iii  imtcards  upon  a  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid  filling 
...,««.«  ^  smldenly  communicated  to  every  sqtLare  inch  of  the  vesseVs 
-,  Hfictcer  large,  and  to  every  inch  qftJie  surface  of  any  body  ii»- 
..    ^»,  ^  tkejluid. 
^         my  imU,  the  particles  that  are  below  bear  the  weight  of  those  that 
-   ;.    cf ,  and  there  is,  tlierefore,  within  the  mass,  a  pressure  increasing 
t^  •  /  K*(>A  the  perpendicular  depth,  and  not  influenced  by  the  size,  or 
5u     .  J  .'T position  of  the  containing  vessel, 
?.    S**-    t^*  surface  of  a  fluid  is  level;  and  if  various  pipes  or  vessels  comr' 
....  K^tte  with  each  other,  any  fluid  admitted  to  tJiem  will  rise  to  the  same 
' '  iM  all, 
«.  jt  >*'y  immersed  in  a  fluid  difplaces  exactly  its  own  bulk  of  it,  which 
.  .'iK:ity  having  been  just  supported  by  the  fluid  around,  (Ac  body  is 
.  •  s«t/  upwards,  or  supported,  with  a  force  exactly  equal  to  the  weight 
•  :\e  fluid  displaced,  and  mu^^i  sink  or  swim  axicording  as  its  own 
t'Y'\/ht  is  greater  or  less  than  this.     By  comparing,  therefore,  the  weight 
.  •!  body  with  the  force  which  holds  it  up  in  a  fluids  Oie  companative 
VK  jht  or  specific  gravities  are  found. 

''Fluid." 

It  vas  explained  in  Part  I.,  that  the  same  atoms  may  ezi«t  in  the  form 
;  A  solid  or  of  a  fluid }  and  as  a  flaid,  they  may  either  constitute  a  dense 
..z.d  like  water,  or  a  light  elastic  mass  like  air.  A  pound  of  ice,  or  a 
^v-^iind  of  water,  or  a  pound  of  steam,  differs  only  in  the  particles  being  more 
'  X-  less  distant  from  each  other,  owing  to  the  different  quantities  of  heat 
i««:oiig  them.  In  the  ice,  they  are  comparatively  near,  and  are  held  together 
Vt  attraction,  as  if  they  were  spitted  or  glued  to  each  other ;  in  the  water, 
u^  ^pulsion  of  heat  seems  nearly  to  balance  attraction,  and  to  leave  the  par- 

*  Read  again  the  Synopsis,  page  20. 
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tieles  at  liberty  to  glide  ab<mt  amoog  eaok  other  almost  without  friction ;  and 
In  the  Bteam,  the  repulsioQ  altogether  oyeroomes  the  attraction,  and  the  par- 
ticles separate  to  a  great  distance,  as  if  held  apart  by  some  bulky  elastic 
medium.  The  few  facts  not  evidently  reooncilable  with  the  simple  and 
aatisfsctory  explanation  of  so  many  phenomena, — as  tliat  water  in  freezing, 
and  even  in  cooling  down  from  forty  degrees  to  the  freezing  point,  increases 
in  volume^  instead  of  oontraoting,  like  things  in  general,  and  like  itself  in 
cooUng  at  other  temperatures,— and  that  baked  clay,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  heated,  contracts  instead  of  dilating,—- are  treated  of  in  other  parts  of 
onr  work. 

Whether  natter  be  in  the  solid  or  fluid  form,  the  properties  of  the  indi- 
vidual atoms  remain  unchanged,  that  is,  the  atoms  always  exist  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ^'  general  truths ; "  but  as,  in  the  chapter  on  Mechanics,  we 
found  so  many  important  modifications  of  effect  produced  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  attraction  being  in  the  degree  which  produces  solid  cohesion 
among  the  particles,  in  this  chapter  on  fluids  we  shall  find  as  many 
important  results  springing  from  the  circumstances  of  non-cohesion  or 
flnidity. 

In  a  liquid  the  particles,  although  comparatively  near  to  one  another, 
flsem  not  to  be  in  actual  contact ;  for  the  mass  may  be  condensed  indefinitely 
by  pressure.  The  force  required,  however,  to  change  the  volume  of  a  liquid 
in  any  sensible  degree,  is  so  great,  that  until  improved  means  of  experiment, 
recently  contrived,  liquids  were  accounted  absolutely  incompressible.  In 
aeriform  fluids,  on  the  contrary  each  particle,  under  common  circumstances, 
has  about  two  thousand  times  as  much  space  to  itself  as  when  forming  part 
of  a  liquid  or  solid ;  and  hence  it  is  that  these  fluids  are  so  extensively  com- 
pressible and  dilatable — or  elastic,  as  they  are  called.  On  account  of  this 
elasticity,  they  exhibit  so  many  important  phenomena,  in  addition  to  those 
of  mere  fluidity,  that  the  consideration  of  them  requires  to  be  gone  into 
apart,  and  forms  the  branch  of  the  subject  eaWed  jpnettmatics,  from  a  Greek 
word,  signifying  "  spirit''  or  "  breath  I  '* 

'^  In  a  quantity  of  fluid  submitted  to  compremon,  (he  whole  mass  is  eqwxlly 
affected^  and  similarly/  in  all  directions.  A  given  pressure^  therefore^ 
made  upon  an  inch  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid  confined  in  a  vessel^  as  by  a 
plug  forced  inwards,  is  suddenly  borne  by  every  inch  of  the  surface  of 
the  vessdy  however  large,  and  by  every  inch  of  (lie  surface  of  any  body 
immersed  ia  the  fluid" 

This  truth  is  of  great  importance,  both  from  its  explaining  so  many  re- 
markable phenomena  of  nature,  and  from  the  useful  applications  of  it  in  the 
construction  of  machinery. 

When  a  man  compresses  in  his  hands  a  bladder  full  of  air,  he  readily 
conceives  that  the  air  immediately  under  his  fingers  is  not  at  all  more 
compressed  than  that  in  every  other  part  of  the  bladder;  and  of  course 
that  every  part  of  the  bladder's  surface  must  be  pressing  the  air  as  much 
as  those  parts  of  it  on  which  his  fingers  rest,  and  must  be  bearing  a  reaction 
or  resistance  of  the  air  in  an  equal  degree ;  and  that  every  single  particle 
of  air  must  be  adted  upon  equally  on  every  side,  so  that  if  a  small  opening 
were  made  in  the  bladder  anywhere,  the  air  would  issue  from  it  with 
equal  readiness.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  characteristic  of  fluidity, 
•*that  the  particles  glide  about  among  one  another  almost  without  fricrion, 
so  that  a  particle  can  never  be  at  rest  unless  when  equally  urged  in  all  di- 
rections." 
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Hie  sabject  of  wheel  ctrriages  is  interesting  to  medical  men,  from  iheir 
having  often  to  direct  in  transporting  the  sick  or  wounded. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  oonoeive  anything  more  elegant  and  perfect  than 
the  carriages  of  modern  refinement ;  and  therefore  a  man^  who  sees  them 
gliding  swiftly  along  the  prepared  levels  and  slopes  of  our  present  landscapes, 
and  thinks  of  the  clumsy  vehicles  on  the  bad  roads  of  former  times,  may 
readily  imagine  that  absolute  perfection  is  at  last  attained.  Yet  we  are  per- 
haps now  on  the  eve  of  a  farther  change  which,  for  many  purposes,  will  be 
of  greater  importance  than  all  that  has  yet  been  achieved — viz.,  the  general 
adoption  of  rail-roads,  with  new-fashioned  carriages  to  suit  them.  To  all 
who  study  such  subjects,  it  is  now  known,  that  to  dmw  a  loaded  wagon  up 
one  inconsiderable  hill,  costs  more  force  than  to  send  it  thirty  or  forty  miles 
along  a  level  rail-way ;  and  the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that  although  the  origi- 
nal expense  of  forming  the  level  line  might  c(Misiderably  exceed  that  of  midc- 
ing  an  ordinary  road,  still,  in  situations  of  great  traffic,  the  difference  would 
soon  be  paid  for  by  the  savings,  and  when  once  paid,  the  savings  would  be 
as  a  profit  for  ever.  To  readers  conversant  with  political  economy,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  speak  here  of  the  advantages  of  any  great  fiicility 
of  intercoursci  but  to  those  who  are  not,  the  following  reflections  may  be 
interesting. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  human  race,  we  find  that  every  remarkable 
increase  in  civilisation  has  taken  place  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  facili- 
ties of  intercourse  offered  in  the  particular  situation.  First,  therefore,  civili- 
zation, grew  along  the  banks  of  great  riven,  as  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Ganges ;  or  along  the  shores  of  inland  seas  or  archipelagos,  as  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  numerous  islands  of  Greece ;  or  over  fertile  and  ex- 
tended plains,  as  in  many  parts  of  India.  When  the  situation  thus  bound  a 
great  number  of  individuals  into  one  body,  the  useful  new  thought  or  action 
of  any  one  unusually  gifted,  and  which,  in  the  insulated  state,  would  soon 
have  been  forgotten  and  lost,  extended  its  influence  immediately  to  the  whole 
body,  and  became  the  thought  or  action  of  all  who  could  benefit  by  it,  besides 
that  it  was  recorded  for  ever,  as  part  of  the  growing  science  of  art  of  the  com« 
mnnity.  And  in  a  numerous  society,  such  useful  thought  and  acts  would 
naturally  be  more  frequent,  because  persons  feeling  that  they  had  the  eyes  of 
a  multitude  upon  them,  and  that  the  rewards  of  excellence  would  be  propor- 
tionally great,  would  be  excited  to  emulation  in  all  the  pursuits  that  could 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  society.  Men  soon  learned  to  estimate 
aright  these  and  many  other  advantages  of  easy  intercourse,  and  after  having 
possessed  themselves  with  avidity  of  the  stations  naturally  fitted  for  their 
purposes,  they  began  to  improve  the  old  and  to  make  new  stations.  They 
created  rivers  and  shores,  and  plains  of  their  own,  that  is,  they  constructed 
canals,  and  basins,  and  roads ;  and  so  connected  artificially  regions  which 
nature  seemed  to  have  separated  forever. — In  the  British  isles  whose  fa- 
voured children  have  taken  so  remarkable  a  lead  in  showing  what  prodigies 
a  wise  policy  may  effect,  the  advantages  arising  from  certain  lines  of  canal 
and  road  first  executed,  soon  led  to  numberless  similar  enterprises,  and  within 
half  a  century  the  empire  has  been  thus  bound  together  in  all  directions :  and 
it  seems  as  if  the  noble  work  was  now  to  be  crowned  by  the  substitution  of 
level  railways  for  many  of  the  common  roads  and  canals.'*'    Several  rail- 

*  These  observations  were  first  published  (the  substance  had  been  written  long  be- 
fore,) soon  after  the  Darlington  rail-road,  the  first  of  any  note  intended  for  passen- 
gers, was  opened.  The  Manchester  and  Liverpool  rail-road  has  since  then  admiralty 
verified  the  anticipations. 
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roads  of  short  extent  have  alreadj  been  established,  and  although  they  and 
the  carriages  upon  them  are  far  from  having  the  perfection  which  philosophy 
lays  they  will  admit,  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  progress  to  continw,  and  the  price  of  transporting  things  and  persons 
to  be  thus  reduced  to  a  fourth  of  the  present  charge — and  in  many  cases  it 
may  be  less— and  i$  we  suppose  the  time  of  journeying  with  safety  also  to 
be  reduced  in  some  considemble  degree,— of  which  there  can  be  as  little 
doubt — the  general  adoption  of  such  roads  would  operate  an  extraordinary 
revolution  and  improvement  in  l^e  state  of  society.  Without  in  reality 
changing  the  distances  of  places,  it  would  in  effect  bring  all  places  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  would  give  to  every  spot  in  the  kingdom  the  conveniences 
of  the  whole,— *of  town  and  country,  of  sea-coast  and  of  highland  district. 
A  man,  wherever  residing,  might  consider  himself  virtually  near  to  any  other 
part,  when,  at  the  expense  of  time  and  money  now  expanded  in  travelling  a 
short  way,  he  might  travel  very  hr,  and  he  would  thus  find  remarkably  ex- 
tended, the  sphere  both  of  his  business  and  of  his  pleasures.  The  over- 
crowded and  unhealthy  parts  of  towns  would  scatter  their  inhabitants  into  the 
country ;  for  the  man  of  business  could  be  as  conveniently  at  his  post  from  a 
distance  of  several  miles,  as  he  is  now  from  an  adjoining  street.  The  present 
heavy  charges  for  bringing  distant  produce  to  market  being  nearly  saved,  the 
buyer  everywhere  wonld  purchase  cheaper^  and  the  producer  would  be  still 
better  remunerated. 

In  a  word,  such  a  change  would  be  affected,  as  if  by  magic  the  whole  of 
Britain  had  been  compressed  into  a  circle  of  a  few  miles  in  diameter,  yet 
without  any  part  losing  aught  of  its  magnitude  or  beauties. — All  this  may 
appear  visionary  3  but  it  is  less  so  than  seventy  years  ago  it  would*  have 
been  to  anticipate  much  of  what,  in  respect  to  travelling,  has  really  come  to 
pass,  —  as,  that  the  common  time  of  passing  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
would  be  forty-aix  hours.  At  the  recent  opening  (in  1825)  of  the  tail-road 
near  Darlington,  a  train  of  loaded  carriages  was  dragged  by  one  little  steam- 
engine  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  within  two  hours ;  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  journey  the  speed  was  more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour :  the  load 
was  equal  to  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  and  the  coal  expended  was  not  of  the 
value  of  a  crown.  An  island  with  such  roads  would  be  an  impregnable 
fortress ;  for  in  less  time  than  an  enemy  would  require  to  disembark  oa 
any  part  of  the  coast^  the  forces  of  the  oountry  might  be  concentrated 
to  defend  it. 

^  Streng^  depends  en  ike  magnitude^  farm^  and  position  of  bodtes,  as  well 
as  on  the  degree  of  cohesion  in  the  materiaL"  (Read  the  Analysis,  page 
84.) 

The  minute  details  oonnected  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  belong  to* 
the  practical  engineer,  but  there  are  some  of  the  general  truths  which  should 
be  ^uniliar  to  every  body. 

Of  similar  bodies  the  largest  is  proportionally  the  weakest. 

Suppose  two  blocks  of  stone  left  projecting  from  a  hewn  rock,  of  which 
blocks  one,  as  d.  p.  120,  is  twice  as  long,  and  deep,  and  broad  as  the  other, 
h.  The  larger  one  will  by  no  means  support  at  its  end  as  much  more  weight 
than  the  smaller,  as  its  mass  is  greater,  and  for  two  reasons.  Ist.  In  the 
larger^  each  particle  of  the  surface  of  attachment  at  c,  in  helping  to  bear 
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the  weight  of  the  block  itself,  has  to  support  hf 
Fig.  64.  its  cohesion  twioe  as  mftoy  particles  beyond  it  in 
the  double  extent  of  projection,  as  a  particle  has 
to  support  in  the  shortor  block  at  a ;  and  2dly, 
both  the  additional  substance,  and  any  thing  ap- 
pended at  its  enter  extremity,  are  acting  with  a 
double  lever  advantage  to  break  it,  that  is,  to  de- 
stroy the  cohesion  at  c.  Hence,  if  any  such  mass 
be  made  to  project  very  far,  it  will  be  broken  off, 
or  will  fall  by  its  own  weight  alone.  And  what 
is  thus  true  of  a  block  supported  at  one  end,  is 
equally  true  of  a  block  supported  at  both  ends,  and 
indeed  of  all  masses,  however  supported,  and  of 
whatever  forms,  if  they  have  projecting  parts.  It 
is  to  be  observed  also  that  masses,  like  an  abso- 
lutely perpendicular  cliff,  which  have  no  projecting 
or  overhanging  parts,  are  still  limited  as  to  sise  by  the  degree  of  cohesive 
force  amoog  their  particles,  for  the  upper  part  of  such  a  mass  tends  to 
crush  or  break  down  the  Ipwer.  A  lofty  pillar  cannot  be  formed  of  soft 
clay. 

That  a  large  body,  therefore,  may  have  proportionate  strength  to  a  smal- 
ler, it  must  be  still  thicker  and  more  clumsy  than  it  is  longer:  and  beyond 
a  certain  limit  no  proportions  whatever  will  keep  it  together,  in  opposition 
merely  to  the  force  of  its  own  weight. 

This  great  truth  limits  the  size  and  modifies  the  shape  of  most  productions 
of  nature  and  art ; — of  hills,  treeS|  animals;  architectural  or  mechanical 
structures,  &c. 

HUh.  Very  strong  or  cohesive  material  may  constitute  hills  of  sublime 
elevation,  with  very  projecting  cliffs  and  very  lofty  perpendicular  precipices ; 
and  such  accordingly  are  seen  where  the  hard  granite  protrudes  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  Andes  of  America,  the  Alps  of  Europe,  the 
Himalayas  of  Asia,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  in  Central  Africa. — 
But  material  of  inferior  strength  exhibits  more  humble  risings  and  more 
rounded  surfaces.  The  gradation  is  so  striking  and  constant^  from  granite 
mountains,  down  to  those  of  chalk,  or  gravel,  or  sand,  that  the  geologist  can 
often  tell^the  substance  of  which  a  hill  is  composed  by  observing  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  shape. 

Even  in  granite  itself,  which  is  the  strongest  of  rocks,  there  is  a  limit  to 
height  and  projection  ;  and  if  an  instance  of  either,  much  more  remarkable 
than  now  remains  on  earth,  were  by  any  chance  to  be  produced  again,  the 
law  which  we  are  considering  would  prune  the  monstrosity.  The  grotesque 
figures  of  rocks  and  mountains  seen  in  the  paintings  of  the  Chinese, — or 
acually  formed  in  miniature  for  the  gardens,  to  express  their  notions  of 
perfect  sublimity  and  beauty, — are  caricatures  of  nature  for  which  originals 
can  never  have  existed.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands  in  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
however,  and  some  of  the  mountains  of  the*  chains  seen  in  the  voyage 
towards  China,  along  the  coasts  of  Borneo  and  Palawan,  exhibit,  perhaps, 
the  very  limits  of  possibility  in  singular  shapes.  In  the  moon,  where  the 
weight  or  gravity  of  bodies  in  less  than  on  earth,  on  account  of  her  smaller 
size,  mountains  of  a  given  material  might  be  many  times  higher  than  on 
earth  —  and  observation  proves  that  the  lunar  mountains  are  in  fact  very 
high. 
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Bj  the  action  of  winds,  rains,  cnrrents,  and  frosts,  npon  the  mineral  masses 
aroand  us,  there  is  unceaBinglj  going  on  an  undermining  and  wasting  of 
supports,  so  that  every  now  and  then  immense  rocks,  or  almost  hills,  are 
torn  hj  gravity  from  the  station  which  they  have  held  since  the  earth  receiv- 
ed iU  present  formi  and  fall  in  ohedience  to  the  law  now  explained. 

T/ie  size  of  vegetables^  of  course,  is  obedient  to  the  same  law.  We  have 
no  trees  reaching  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  even  when  perfectly  per- 
pendicular, and  sheltered  in  forests  that  have  been  unmolested  from  the  be- 
ginaing  of  time  :  and  oblique  or  horizontal  branches  are  kept  within  com- 
paratively narrow  limits  by  the  great  strength  required  to  support  them.  The 
truth,  that -to  have  proper  strength,  the  breadth  or  diameter  of  bodies  must 
increase  more  quickly  than  the  length,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  contrast 
existing  between  the  delicate  and  slender  proportions  of  a  young  oak  or  elm, 
yet  in  the  seedsman's  nursery,  and  the  sturdy  form  of  one  which  has  braved 
for  centuries  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  has  become  the  monarch  of  the 
park  or  forest. 

Animals  furnish  other  ioteresting  illustrations  of  this  law. 

How  massive  and  clumsy  are  the  limbs  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros, 
the  heavy  ox,  compared  with  the  slender  forms  of  the  stag,  antelope,  and 
greyhound  !  And  unless  the  bones  were  made  of  stronger  material  than  now, 
an  animal  much  larger  than  the  elephant  would  fall  to  pieces  owing  to  its 
weight  alone.  The  whale  is  the  largest  of  animals,  but  feels  not  its  enor- 
mous weight  because  lying  constantly  in  the  liquid  support  of  the  ocean.  A 
cat  may  fall  with  impunity  from  a  greater  height  than  would  suffice  to  dash 
the  bones  of  an  elephant  or  ox  to  pieces. 

For  the  reason  which  we  are  now  considering,  the  giants  of  the  heathen 
mythology  could  not  have  existed  upon  this  earth ;  although,  on  our  moon, 
where,  as  already  stated,  weight  is  much  less,  such  beings  might  be.  In  the 
planet  Jupiter,  again,  which  is  many  times  larger  than  the  earth,  an  ordin- 
nary  man  from  hence  would  be  carrying  in  the  simple  weight  df  his  body,  a 
load  sufficient  to  crush  the  limbs  which  supported  him.  The  phrase  a  little 
compact  man,  points  to  the  fact  that  such  a  person  is  stronger  in  proportion 
to  his  size  than  a  taller  man. 

The  same  law  limits  the  height  and  breadth  of  architectural  structures.  In 
the  houses  of  fourteen  stories,,  which  formerly  stood  for  protection  close  under 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  there  was  danger  of  the  superincumbent  wall  crush- 
ing the  foundation. 

Rco/s,  'Westminster  hall  approaches  the  limit  of  width  that  is  possible 
without  either  very  inconvenient  proportions  or  central  supports ;  and  the 
dome  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome  is  in  the  same  predicament. 

Arches  of  a  bridge.  A  stone  arch,  much  larger  than  those  of  the  magni- 
fifent  bridges  in  London,  would  be  in  danger  of  crushing  or  splintering  its 
material. 

Ships. .  The  ribs  or  timbers  of  a  boat  have  scarcely  a  handreth  part  of 
the  bulk  of  the  timbers  of  a  ship  only  ten  times  longer  than  the  boat.  A 
ship's  yard  of  ninety  feet  contains,  perhaps,  twenty  times  as  much  wood  as  a 
yard  of  thirty  feet,  and  even  then  is  not  so  strong  iu  proportion.  If  ten  men 
may  do  tlw  work  of  a  three-hundred-ton  ship,  many  more  than  three  times 
that  number  will  be  required  to  manage  a  ship  three  times  as  large.  Very 
large  ships,  such  as  the  two  built  in  Canada,  in  the  year  1825,  which  carried 
each  nearly  ten  thousand  tons  of  timber,  are  weak  from  their  size  alone ;  and 
the  loss  of  these  first  two  specimens  of  gigantic  magnitude  will  not  encourage 
to  the  building  of  othws. 
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*Tbe8e,  thea,  are  tbo  priDcipal  means  which  the  solid  state  of  bodies  affords 
US  of  balancing  forces  of  different  intensities.  We  shall  find  other  such  means 
or  mechanic  powers  belonging  to  liquids  and  airs.  All  of  them  are  of  inesti* 
mable  value  to  man,  by  enabling  him  to  accommodate  the  forces  which  be 
can  command  to  any  kind  of  work  which  he  has  to  perform.  Thus  he  makes 
his  millstone  turn  with  the  same  velocity,  whether  it  be  moved  by  the  slow 
exertion  of  a  hdk^  or  bullock,  walking  in  a  ring,  or  by  the  quicker  motion  of 
a  river  gliding  under  the  wheel,  or  by  the  rapid  gush  of  a  water  fall,  or  by 
the  invisible  swiftness  of  the  wind.  And  again,  each  of  these  forces  he  can 
equally  apply  to  turn  the  heavy  millstone  or  to  twist  a  cotton  thread. 

The  wants  of  men  seem  first  to  have  led  them  to  use  the  simple  machinet^ 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  great  weights,  or  overcoming  great  resistances 
and  hence  the  name  long  used  of  mechanic  powers^ — particularly  for  the 
Lever,  Wheel -and  Axle,  Plane,  Wedge,  Screw,  and  Pulley:  but  the  term 
conveys  to  the  uninformed  a  false  idea  of  their  real  nature,  and  has  begotten 
the  common  prejudice  with  respect  to  them,  that  they  generate  force,  or  have 
a  sort  of  innate  power  for  saving  labour.  Now  so  far  is  this  from  being  true, 
that  in  using  them  in  any  case,  even  more  labour  or  bodily  exertion  is  ex* 
pended  than  would  suffice  to  do  the  work  without  them.  This  assertion  is 
intentionally  rendered  paradoxical  to  arrest  attention^  but  its  truth  will  appear 
from  the  following  considerations. 

One  man  may  be  able,  With  a  tackle  of  pulleys  having  ten  plies  of  the  rope, 
to  raise  a  weight  which  it  would  require  ten  men  to  raise  at  once  without 
pulleys.  But  if  the  weight  is  to  be  nised  a  yard,  the  ten  men  will  raise  it 
D^  pulling  at  a  single  rope  and  walking  one  yard,  while  the  one  man  at  his 
tackle  must  walk  until  he  has  shortened  all  the  ten  plies  of  rope  of  one  yard 
each ;  that  is,  he  must  walk  ten  yards,  or  ten  times  as  far  as  the  ten  men  did. 
In  both  cases,  therefore,  to  accomplish  the  same  end,  we  have  just  the  same 
quantity  of  man's  work  expended,  in  the  first,  performed  by  ten  men  in  one 
minute,  in  the  second,  by  one  man  in  ten  minutes ;  and  if  the  work  were  of 
a  nature  to  continue  longer,  let  us  say  a  whole  day  for  the  ten  men,  it  would 
last  ten  days  for  the  single  man,  and  there  would  be  ten  days'  wages  of  a 
man  to  pay  in  both  cases,  there  is,  therefore,  no  direct  saving  of  human  effort 
from  using  pulleys;  indeed,  there  is  a  loss,  because  of  the  great  friction  which 
has  to  be  overcome.  Now  exactly  the  same  is  true  of  all  other  simple  ma- 
chines, or  mechanic  powers ;  none  of  them  save  labour,  in  a  strict  sense  of 
the  phrase;  they  only  allow  a  small  force  to  take  its  time  to  produce  any 
requisite  magnitude  of  effect,  at  the  expense  of  additionally  overcoming  a 
certain  amount  of  friction  or  other  such  resistance. 

The  real  advantage  of  these  machines  are  such  as  the  following : 

That  one  man's  effort,  or  any  small  power,  which  is  always  at  command| 
by  working  proportionally  longer,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  sudden 
effort  of  many  men,  even  of  hundreds  or  thousands,  whom  it  might  be  most 
inconvenient  and  expensive,  or  even  impossible,  to  bring  together. 

A  ship's  company  of  a  few  indivii/uals  easily  weighs  a  heavy  anchor  by 
means  of  the  capstan* 

A  solitary  workman,  with  his  screw  or  other  engine,  can  press  a  sheet  of 
paper  against  types,  so  as  to  take  off  a  clear  impression ;  to  do  which  without 
the  press,  the  direct  push  of  fifty  men  would  scarcely  be  sufficient :  and  these 
fifty  men  would  be  idle  and  superfluous  except  just  at  the  instants  of  pressing 
which  occur  only  now  and  then.  In  this  way  the  screw  may  be  said  to  do 
the  work  of  fifty  men,  for  it  is  as  useful. 

A  man  with  a  crow-bar  may  move  a  great  log  of  wood  to  a  convenient 
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pkoe,  where  twenty  men  would  have  been  reqaiced  to  move  it  wMioat  the 
erow«bar;  and  although  the  siDgle  man  takes  twenty  minuteii,  perhaps,  to 
do  what  the  many  men  woold  have  done  in  one  minute,  as  the  twenty  might 
not  have  been  wanted  again  for  the  rest  of  the  day^  the  crow*bar  may  really 
be  as  useful  as  the  twenty  men. 

It  is  so  important  to  have  oorrect  notions  on  the  subject  of  the  simple 
machines  or  mechanioal  powers,  that  more  spaee  has  been  here  allotted  to 
the  explanation  of  the  general  principle,  than  has  been  usual  in  such  works. 
After  the  examination  which  it  has  now  undergone,  however,  the  author 
hopes  that  none  of  his  readers  will  have  difficulty  in  conceiving  clearly,  that 
**  whatever,  through  a  machine,  is  gained  in  power,  is  lost  in  speed  or  in 
time,  and  vice  vena^—ot  will  have  difficulty  in  detecting  immediately  any 
common  fallai^  connected  with  the  subject;— as  that  of  supposing,  for 
instance,  that  a  lever,  or  great  pendulum,  or  spring,  or  hehvy  fly-wheel,  £c., 
can  never  exert  more  force  than  has  passed  into  it  from  some  source  of 
motion. 

''  By  solid  connecting  parts^  also,  the  direction  of  any  eocisting  motion  or 
force  maybe  changed,  Bence  the  endless  variety  o/ COMPLEX  MACHINES/' 
(Bead  the  Analysis  at  p.  84.) 

It  is  this  power  of  changing  the  direction  of  motion,  added  to  the  power 
of  connecting  and  adjusting  various  intensities  of  force  and  resistance  by  the 
simple  machines  last  described,  which  has  enabled  man  to  make  complex 
machines,  rivaling  in  their  performances  the  nicest  work  of  human  hands. 
It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  the  enumeration  of  the  modes  in  which  the 
directions  of  motions  may  thus  be  changed,  for  it  would  be  to  enumerate 
and  describe  the  whole  appaiatus  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  but  we  shall  ad- 
vert to  a  few  as  specimens. 

Stratght  fnotion  changed  into  rotatory.-^The  straight  motion  of  wind  or 
water  becomes  rotatory  in  wind  or  water-wheels. — The  straight-downward 
pressure  of  the  human  foot,  acting  at  intervals  on  a  treadle,  and  crank,  turns 
round  the  grindstone,  and  common  lathe,  and  spinningowheel.  The  alter- 
nate rising  and  falling  of  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine  is  made,  by  means  of 
a  crank,  to  turn  the  great  fly-wheel  and  any  other  wheels  which  a  steam- 
engine  may  move. 

Rotatory  motion  into  straight, — An  axle  in  turning  will  wind  up  a  rope, 
and  lift  a  weight  in  a  straight  line,— *A  crank  on  a  turning  axle,  if  connected 
with  a  pump  rod,  will  work  the  piston  up  and  down  \  or  it  will  work  a  saw. 
Pallets  or  teeth  on  a  turning-wheel  act  on  the  handle  of  a  great  forge  ham- 
mer, so  that  every  one  in  passing  lifts  the  hammer  and  produces  a  blow. 
•  We  need  not  multiply  instances.  By  a  visit  to  great  manufacturing  towns, 
or,  indeed,  by  simply  directing  the  eyes  to  what  is  passing  around,  in  any 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  we  discover  miracles  of  mechanic  art : — machines 
driven  by  wind,  water  or  steam  for  grinding  corn  3 — ^machines  for  sawing 
wood  and  giving  it  various  forms ;  —  machines  in  which  rods  of  mistal  are 
seized  between  great  rollers,  and  are  flattened  at  once  into  thin  plates,  as  if 
they  wttro  of  chiy,  and  these  plates  again  are  slit  into  bars  or  ribbons-^ 
spinning  machines,  which  perform  their  delicate  office  even  more  uniformly 
than  human  hands,  fprming  thousands  of  threads  at  once,  in  obedience  to  the 
impulse  of  a  single  steam-engine; — weaving  machines,  which  accomplish  their 
difficult  task  with  the  most  admkable  perfection ; — ^paper-making  engines, 
which  ooovert  wom«o«t  and  apparently  useless  remnants  of  our  apparel,  into 
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the  Qnifotm  and  beautiful  teztare  of  paper,  a  textara  whioh,  with  the  farther 
assistatice  of  the  pen,  or  types,  or  engraved  plate,  becomes  a  magio  coaterva- 
torj  of  mind,  shutting  up  among  its  folds  the  brightest  effusions  of  genius^ 
and  ready,  at  any  instant,  to  disclose  them  again  to  the  delighted  student, 
nothing  changed  after  revolving  oenturies ;— ^eoining  machinery,  which  from 
a  bar  or  plate  of  metal  cuts  out  and  stamps  thousands  of  beautiful  medals  in 
an  hour,  and  keeps  an  exaot  record  of  its  work  ;^-erane8, — ^pile-engines,-^ 
turning-lathes, — time-pieces, — ^all  the  implements  of  agriculture,  of  mining, 
of  navigation,  &o,  &e.  If  Aristotle  deemed  the  title  or  definition  of  tool- 
futng  animal  appropriate  to  man  two  thousand  years  ago^  what  title  should 
be  given  now  ? 

In  many  of  the  complex  machines,  several  of  the  simple  ones  are  found 
to  elements ;  and  in  the  same  ma<^ine  may  be  comprised  many  of  the  means 
of  changing  the  direction  of  motion. 

^^Friction."   (Read  the  Analysis,  p.  84.) 

In  estimating  the  effects  of  mechanical  contrivances,  by  the  rule  of  compara- 

.    tive  velocities  of  the  power  and  resistance,  there  is  an  important  correction 

to  be  made,  on  account  of  the  mutual  friction  of  the  moving  parts.  In  the 

steam-engine,  where  the  rubbing  parts  are  numerous,  the  loss  of  power, 

from  friction  often  amounts  to  one-third  of  the  whole. 

Impediment  from  friction  seems  to  be  owing  to  two  causes ;  1st,  a  degree 
of  cohesive  attraction  between  the  touching  substances ;  2d,  the  roughness 
of  these  snrfiioes,  even  where,  to  the  naked  eye,  they  appear  smooth. 

It  is  snpposed  to  be,  because  the  roughness,  or  little  projections  and  cavi- 
ties, in  pieces  of  the  same  or  of  homogeneous  substances  mutually  fit  each 
other,  as  the  teeth  of  similar  saws  would,  so  as  to  allow  the  bodies,  in  a 
degree  to  enter  into  each  other,  that  the  friction  is  greater  between  such  than 
between  pieces  of  di£ferent  or  of  heterogeneous  substances  with  dissimilar 
grain. 

The  friction  of  one  piece  of  iron,  wood,  brick,  stone,  &c.,  on  another  piece 
of  the  same  substance,  has  been  measured  by  using  the  second  piece  as  an 
inclined  pUne,  and  then  gradually  lifting  one  end  of  it  until  the  upper  mass 
began  to  slide, — ^the  inclination  of  the  plane,  just  before  the  sliding  oonft- 
menoes,  is  called  the  angle  of  repose.  This  angle,  different  for  difierent  sub- 
stances, is  found  to  be,  for  metals,  generally  such  as  to  mark  that  the  force 
required  to  overcome  the  friction  between  small  pieces  of  them  is  equal  to 
about  a  fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  moving  piece,  and  for  woods  it  is  about 
a  half  But  for  large  pieces  or  great  pressures,  the  friction  is  proportionably 
much  less. 

It  is  this  angle  in  the  substances  concerned,  which  determines  the  degrees 
of  acclivity  which  can  exist  in  the  sides  of  hills  oomposed  of  sand,  gravel, 
earth,  &c.,  in  the  banks  of  canals,  rivers,  &o. 

If  the  thread  of  a  screw  winds  round  the  spindle  with  an  angle  less  than 
this,  the  screw  can  never  recoil  or  slide  hack  from  force  acting  against  its 
point. 

But  for  fiiction,  men  walking  on  the  ground  or  pavement  would  always  be 
as  if  walking  on  ice ;  and  our  rivers,  that  now  flow  s(^ calmly,  would  all  be 
fnghtful  torrents.  Friction  is,  therefore,  in  these  cases  of  great  use  to  men. 
Friction  is  useful,  also,  when  it  enables  men,  out  of  the  comparatively 
short  fibres  of  cotton,  flax,  or  hemp,  to  form  their  lengthened  webs  and 
cordage, .— for  it  is  friction  alone,  consequent  upon  the  interweaving  and 
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twMliiig  of  the  fibres  and  threads^  which  keeps  the  siaterial  of  these  fabrics 
together. 

The  following  means  are  used  to  diminish  friction  between  robbing  sur- 
fices;  and  they  are  used  singly  or  in  combination;  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

1.  Making  the  robbing  surfaces  smooth ; — but  this  mtst  be  done  within 
certain  limitSy  for  great  smoothness  allows  the  bodies  to  approach  so  near 
that  a  degree  of  ooheMon  takes  place. 

2.  Letting  the  substances  which  are  to  rub  on  each  othev  be  of  different 
kinds.  Axles  are  made  of  stee],  for  instance,  and  the  parts  on  which  they 
bear  are  made  of  brass ;  in  small  machines,  as  time-keepers,  the  steel  axles 
often  play  in  agate  or  diamond.  The  swiftness  of  a  skater  depends  much 
on  the  great  dissimiliarity  between  steel  and  ice* 

3.  Interposing  some  lubricating  substance  between  the  rubbing  parts ;  as 
oils  for  the  metkls,  soap,  grease,  black-lead,  &c.,  for  the  woods.  There  is  a 
laughable  illustration  of  this  in  the  holiday  sport  of  soaping  a  lively  pig's 
tail,  and  then  offering  him  as  the  prize  of  the  olever  fellow  who  can  catch 
and  hold  him  fast  by  his  slippery  appendix. 

4.  Diminishing  the  extent  of  the  touching  sur&ces ;  as  in  making  the 
rubbing  axis  of  a  wheel  very  small. 

5.  Using  wheels^  as  in  wheel-carriages,  instead  of  dragging  a  robbing  load 
along  the  ground.     Casters  on  household  furaiture  are  miniature  wheels. 

6.  Using  what  is  called  friction-wheels ', — which 

'  still  farther  diminish  the  friction  even  of  a  smooth  Fig.  61. 

axis,  by  allowing  it  to  rest  on  their  circumferences, 
which  torn  with  it.  Here  a  represent  the  end  of 
an  axis,  resting  on  the  exteriors  of  two  friction- 
wheels,  b  and  c. 

7.  Placing  the  thing  to  be  moved  on  rollers  or 
balls,  as  when  a  log  of  wood  is  drawn  along  the 
ground  upon  rounded  pieces  of  wood ;  or  when  a 

cannon,  with  a  flat  circukr  base  to  its  carriage,  turas  round  by  rolling  on 
cannon-balla  hud  on  a  hard  level  bed.  In  these  two-oases,  there  is  hardly 
any  friction,  and  the  resistance  is  merely  from  the  obstacles  which  the  rollers 
or  balls  may  have  to  pass  over. 

Of  all  robbing  parts,  the  joints  of  animals,  considering  the  strength,  fre- 
quency and  rapidity  of  their  movements,  are  those  which  have  the  least 
friction.  The  robbing  surfeces  in  these  are  covered,  first,  with  a  layer  of 
ebstic  cartilage,  and  then  with  an  exceedingly  smooth  membrane,  over  which 
there  is  constantly  poured  from  the  ghinds  around,  a  fluid  called  synovia, 
more  emollient  and  lubricating  than  any  oil,  and  which  is  renewed  constantly 
as  may  be  required.  We  study  and  admire  the  perfection  of  animal  joints, 
without  being  able  very  closely  to  imitate  it. 

WheelrcarriagtB  merit  notice  here,  as  illustrating  many  of  the  circumstanc  s 
connected  with  friction;  and  moreover  as  being  among  the  most  common  of 
machines. 

Wheel-oarriagea  have  three  advantages  over  the  sledges  for  which  they  are 
the  substitutes : 

I.  The  robbing  or  friction,  instead  of  being  between  an  iron  shoe  and  the 
stones  and  irregularities  of  the  road,  is  between  the  axle  and  its  bush,  of 
which  the  surfaces  are  smoothed  and  fitted  to  each  other^  and  well  lubricated. 
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2.  While  the  carriage  moves  forward,  perhaps  fifteen  feet,  by  one  revolu- 
tion of  its  wheel,  the  rubbing  part,  viz,,,  the  axle,  passes  over  t>nly  a  few 
inches  of  the  internal  surface  of  its  smooth  greased  bush. 
8.  The  wheel  surmounts  any  abrupt  obstacle  on  the  road  by  the  axle 

describing  a  gently  rising  slope 
Fig.  62  ...  - 


or  curve, — as  shown  in  this 
figure,  where  a  represents  an 
obstacle,  and  where  the  curve 
from  c,  of  which  the  beginning 
has  the  direction  shown  by  the 
line  c  tf  represents  the  path 
of  the  axle  in  surmounting  it. 
The  wheel  is  as  if  rising  on  an 
inclined  plane,  and  gives  to  the 
drawing  animal  the  relief  which 
such  a  plane  would  bring.  This 
kind  of  advantage  is  greater  in  a  large  wheel,  for  evidently  the  smaller  wheel 
here  represented,  in  having  to  surmount  the  same  size  of  obstacles,  has  to 
rise  in  the  steeper  curve  beginning  at  rf,— but  the  difference  of  advantage,  in 
this  respect,  is  not  so  great  as  the  difference  of  size.  It  is  true  again,  that 
a  small  wheel  would  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a  hole,  where  a  larger  one  would 
rest  on  the  edges  as  a  bridge,  nnd  would  sink  less.  The  fore-wheels  of  car- 
riages are  usually  made  small,  because  such  construction,  by  allowing  the 
wheel  to  go  under  the  body  of  the  carriage,  facilitates  the  turning  of  the 
carriage.  It  is  not  true,  however,  according  to  the  popular  prejudice,  that 
the  largo  hind>whcels  of  coaches,  wagons,  &c.,  help  to  push  on  the  little 
wheels  before  them,  as  if  the  carriage  were  on  an  inclined  plane  resting  ou 
the  wheels ;  but  there  is  the  accidental  advantage,  that  in  ascending  a  hill, 
when  the  horses  have  to  put  forth  their  Ltrength,  the  load  rests  chiefly  on 
the  hind-wheels,  and  in  descending,  when  an  increased  resistance  is  desira- 
ble, the  load  falls  chiefly  on  the  foro-wheels. 

From  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraphs,  the  difference  in  per- 
forming the  same  journey  of  a  mile,  by  a  sledge  and  by  a  wheel-carriage,  is 
that  while  the  former  has  to  rub  over  e  .:ry  roughness  in  the  road  and  to  be 
jolted  by  every  irregularity,  the  rubbi  •  pirt  of  the  latter,  the  axle,  glides 
very  slowly  over  about  thirty  yards  ot  t.  smooth  oiled  surface,  in  a  gently 
waving  line.  Thus,  by  wheels,  the  resistance  is  reduced  to  about  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  what  it  is  for  a  sledge. 

On  hilly  roads,  in  descending,  it  is  common  to  lock  or  fix  one  of  the  wheels 
of  a  carriage,  and  the  horses  have  then  to  pull  nearly  as  much  as  on  a  level 
road  with  the  wheel  free ;  showing  the  effect  of  a  little  increase  of  friction. 
The  wheel  of  a  carriage,  simple  as,  from  our  extreme  familiarity  with  it, 
it  now  appears  to  us,  is  a  thing  of  very  nice  workmanship,  and  which  has 
exercised  much  ingenuity. — It  acquires  astonishing  strength,  indeed,  that  of 
the  arch,  from  what  is  called  its  dished  form,  seen 
herein  the  wheel  c,  as  contrasted  with  the  flat  wheel 
a.  In  a  wheel  of  this  fo^m,  the  extremity  of  a  spoke 
cannot  be  displaced' ihwards,  or  towards  the  car- 
riage, unless  the  rim  of  the  wheel  be  enlarged,  or 
all  the  other  spokes  yield  at  the  same  lime,  and  it 
cannot  be  displaced  outwards,  or  away  from  the  car- 
riage, unless  the  rim  be  diminished,  or  the  other 
spokes  yield  in  the  opposite  diieotion : — now  the 
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rim  being  strongly  bound  by  a  ring,  or  tire  of  iron,  oannot  snffer  either 
iDcrease  or  dimi nation  and  the  strength  of  all  the  spokes  is  thus  by  it 
conferred  on  each  individually.  In  v^Jlat  wheel  a  given  degree  of  displace- 
ment outwards  or  inwards  of  the  extremities  of  a  spoke,  would  less  affect  the 
magnitude  of  the  circumference,  and  therefore  the  rim  of  such  a  wheel  se- 
cures much  less  firmly.  A  watch-glass  and  a  round  piece  of  egg-shell  are 
stronger  than  flat  pieces  of  like  substances,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  dished 
wheel  is  stronger  than  a  flat  wheel. — ^The  dished  form  of  a  wheel  is  farther 
useful  by  leaving  more  room  between  the  wheels  for  the  body  of  the  carriage, 
and  is  useful  also  in  this,  that  when  the  carriage  is  on  an  inclined  road, 
and  more  of  the  weight  consequently  falls  upon  the  wheel  of  the  lower  side, 
the  inferior  spokes  of  that  wheel  become  nearly  perpendicular,  and  thereby 
support  the  increased  weight  more  safely.  The  strongest  form  of  wheel  is 
the  doubly  dished^  that  is,  a  wheel  having  half  of  the  spokes  passing  from 
within  to  the  rim,  as  from  c  to  r^,  fig.  63,  and  the  other  half  similarly  from 
without.  This  form  is  adopted  in  the  wheel  recently  constructed  entirely 
of  iron,  in  which  there  is  the  farther  peculiarity  that  the  load  is  supported 
more  by  hanging  by  the  upper  spokes  than  by  resting  on  the  lower.  When 
wheels,  instead  of  standing  upright,  like^^  and  d  shown,  fig.  63,  are  made 
to  incline  outwards,  as  is  common,  owing  to  the  ends  of  the  azlctree  being 
bent  down  a  little  to  give  a  security  against  the  accident  of  the  wheels  falling 
off,  the  pull  to  the  horses  in  deep  or  sandy  roads  is  much  increased ;  for  an 
iDclining  wheel  would  naturally  describe  a  curved  and  outward  path,  as  is 
seen  when  a  hoop  or  wheelbarrow  inclines ;  and  the  horses,  therefore,  in 
drawing  straight  forward,  have  constantly  to  overcome  the  deviating  tendency 
in  all  inclining  wheels.  This  cause  of  resistance  is  still  more  remarkable 
when  the  wheels  have  broad  rims.  Such  wheels  must  be  conical,  that  is,  of 
smaller  diameter  at  the  outer  than  at  the  inner  edge,  as  the  end  of  a  cask  is 
smaller  than  its  middle,  and  then,  as  the  iron  hoops  or  tires  which  cover  the 
different  parts  cannot  all,  by  an  equal  number  of  turns,  truly  measure  the 
same  length  of  road,  there  will  be  a  constant  rubbing  or  grinding  forward  of 
the  lesser  rings,  and  a  grinding  backward  of  the  larger,  injuring  the  road, 
rapidly  wearing  the  iron,  and  exhausting  the  strength  of  the  pulling  animals. 
Such  wheels  rolling  free  would  describe  a  circular  path,  as  is  exemplified 
when  a  thimble,  or  drinking  glass,  or  sugar-loaf,  which  also  are  conical,  is 
pushed  forward  on  any  plane  surface. 

The  application  of  springs  to  carriages,  which  is  an  improvement  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  not  only  renders  them  soft  moving  vehicles  on  rough 
roads,  but  much  lessens  the  pull  to  the  horses.  When\there  is  no  spring, 
the  whole  load  must  rise  with  every  rising  of  the  road,  and  if  time  be  given, 
mulst  sink  with  every  depression,  and  the  depression  costs  as  much  labour 
as  the  rising,  because  the  wheel  must  be  drawn  up  again  from  the  bottom  of 
it;  bat  in  a  spring-carriage  moving  rapidly  along,  only  the  parts  below  the 
springs  are  moved  in  correspondence  with  the  road-surface,  while  all  above, 
by  the  inertia  of  the  matter,  have  a  soft  and  even  advance.  Hence  arises 
the  superiority  of  those  modem  carriages,  furnished  with  what  are  called 
uHder-tpringi,  which  insulate  from  the  effect  of  shocks,  all  the  parts  except- 
ing the  wheels  and  axletrees  themselves.  When  only  the  body  of  the  car- 
riage is  on  springs,  tho  horses  have  still  to  rattle  the  heavy  frame-work  below 
it  over  all  irregularitiea,  and  then  the  wheels  as  well  as  the  structTirc  gene- 
rally require  to  be  of  much  greater  strength  and  weight  to  bear  the  cousc* 
qnent  shocks. 
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The  subject  of  wheel  ctrriages  is  interestiag  to  medical  men,  from  iheir 
having  often  to  direct  in  transporting  the  sick  or  wounded. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  elegant  and  perfect  than 
the  carriages  of  modern  refinement ;  and  therefore  a  man,  who  sees  them 
gliding  swiftly  along  the  prepared  levels  and  slopes  of  our  present  landsoapeSi 
and  thinks  of  the  clumsy  vehicles  on  the  bad  roads  of  former  times,  may 
readily  imagine  that  absolute  perfection  is  at  last  attained.  Yet  we  are  per- 
haps now  on  the  eve  of  a  farther  change  which,  for  many  purposes,  will  be 
of  greater  importance  than  all  that  has  yet  been  achieved — viz.y  the  general 
adoption  of  rail-roads,  with  new-fashioned  carriages  to  suit  them.  To  all 
who  study  such  subjects,  it  is  now  known,  that  to  draw  a  loaded  wagon  up 
one  inconsiderable  hill,  costs  more  force  than  to  send  it  thirty  or  forty  miles 
along  a  level  rail-way ;  and  the  conclusion  is  obviouF,  that  although  the  origi- 
nal expense  of  forming  the  level  line  might  considerably  exceed  that  of  miSc- 
lug  an  ordinary  road,  still,  in  situations  of  great  traffic,  the  difference  would 
soon  be  paid  for  by  the  savings,  and  when  once  paid,  the  savings  would  be 
as  a  profit  for  ever.  To  readers  conversant  with  political  economy,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  speak  here  of  the  advantages  of  any  great  facility 
of  intercourse;  but  to  those  who  are  not,  the  following  reflections  may  be 
interesting. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  human  race,  we  find  that  every  remarkable 
increase  in  civilization  has  taken  place  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  facili- 
ties of  intercourse  offered  in  the  particular  situation.  First,  therefore,  civili- 
zation, grew  along  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  as  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Ganges ;  or  along  the  shores  of  inland  seas  or  archipelagos,  as  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  numerous  islands  of  Greece ;  or  over  fertile  and  ex- 
tended plains,  as  in  many  parts  of  India.  When  the  situation  thus  bound  a 
great  number  of  individuals  into  one  body,  the  useful  new  thought  or  action 
of  any  one  unusually  gifted,  and  which,  in  the  insulated  state,  would  soon 
have  been  forgotton  and  lost,  extended  its  influence  immediately  to  the  whole 
body,  and  became  the  thought  or  action  of  all  who  could  benefit  by  it,  besides 
that  it  was  recorded  for  ever,  as  part  of  the  growing  science  of  art  df  the  com« 
manity.  And  in  a  numerous  society,  such  nseful  thought  and  acts  would 
naturally  be  more  frequent,  because  persons  feeling  that  they  had  the  eyes  of 
a  multitude  upon  them,  and  that  the  rewards  of  excellence  would  be  propor- 
tionally great,  would  be  excited  to  emulation  in  all  the  pursuits  that  could 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  society.  Men  soon  learned  to  estimate 
aright  these  and  many  other  advantages  of  easy  intercourse,  and  after  having 
possessed  themselves  with  avidity  of  the  stations  naturally  fitted  for  their 
purposes,  they  began  to  improve  the  old  and  to  make  new  stations.  They 
created  rivers  and  shores,  and  plains  of  their  own,  that  is,  they  constructed 
canals,  and  basins,  and  roads ;  and  so  connected  artificially  regions  which 
nature  seemed  to  have  separated  forever. — In  the  British  isles  whose  fa- 
voured children  have  taken  so  remarkable  a  lead  in  showing  what  prodigies 
a  wise  policy  may  effect,  the  advantages  arising  from  certain  lines  of  canal 
and  road  first  executed^  soon  led  to  numberless  similar  en terprizes,  and  within 
half  a  century  the  empire  has  been  thus  bound  together  in  all  directions :  and 
it  seems  as  if  the  noble  work  was  now  to  be  crowned  by  the  substitution  of 
level  railways  for  many  of  the  common  roads  and  canals.*    Several  rail- 

*  These  observations  were  first  published  (the  substance  bad  been  written  long  be- 
fore,) soon  after  the  Darlington  rail-road,  the  first  o(  any  note  intended  for  passen- 
gers, was  opened.  The  Manchester  and  Liverpool  rail-road  has  since  then  admiratny 
verified  the  anticipations. 
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roads  of  short  extent  have  already  been  established,  and  altbongh  they  and 
the  carriages  upon  them  are  far  from  having  the  perfection  which  philosophy 
lays  they  will  admit,  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  progress  to  oontinw,  and  the  price  of  transporting  things  and  persons 
to  be  thos  reduced  to  a  fourth  of  the  present  charge — and  in  many  cases  it 
may  be  less — and  i$  we  sappose  the  time  of  journeying  with  safety  also  to 
be  reduced  in  some  considerable  degree,—- of  which  there  can  be  as  little 
doubt— the  general  adoption  of  such  roads  would  operate  an  extraordinary 
revolution  and  improvement  in  the  state  of  society.  Without  in  reality 
changing  the  distances  of  plaoes^  it  would  in  effect  bring  all  places  nearer  to 
etch  other,  and  would  give  to  every  spot  in  the  kingdom  the  conveniences 
of  the  whole, — of  town  and  country,  of  sea-coast  and  of  highland  district. 
A  man,  wherover  residing,  might  consider  himself  virtually  near  to  any  other 
part,  when,  at  the  expense  of  time  and  money  now  expanded  in  travelling  a 
short  way,  he  might  travel  very  far,  and  he  would  thus  find  remarkably  ex- 
tended, the  sphere  both  of  his  business  and  of  his  pleasures.  The  over- 
crowded and  unhealthy  parts  of  towns  would  scatter  their  inhabitants  into  the 
country }  for  the  man  of  business  could  be  as  conveniently  at  his  post  from  a 
distance  of  several  miles,  as  he  is  now  from  an  adjoining  street.  The  present 
heavy  charges  for  bringing  distant  produce  to  market  being  nearly  saved,  the 
buyer  everywhere  would  pnrohase  cheaper^  and  the  producer  would  be  still 
better  remunerated. 

In  a  word,  such  a  change  would  be  affected,  as  if  by  magic  the  whole  of 
Britain  had  been  compressed  into  a  circle  of  a  few  miles  in  diameter,  yet 
without  any  part  losing  aught  of  its  magnitude  or  beauties. — All  this  may 
appear  visionary ;  but  it  is  less  so  than  seventy  years  ago  it  would*  have 
been  to  anticipate  much  of  what,  in  respect  to  travelling,  has  really  come  to 
pass,  —  as,  that  the  common  time  of  passing  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
would  be  forty-mx  hours.  At  the  recent  opening  (in  1826)  of  the  tail-road 
near  Darlington,  a  train  of  loaded  carriages  was  dragged  by  one  little  steam* 
engine  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  within  two  hours ;  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  journey  the  speed  was  more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour  :  the  load 
was  equal  to  a  rogiment  of  soldiers,  and  the  coal  expended  was  not  of  the 
value  of  a  crown.  An  island  with  such  roads  would  be  an  impregnable 
fortress ;  for  in  less  time  than  an  enemy  would  require  to  disembark  on 
any  part  of  the  ooast^  the  forces  of  the  country  might  be  concentrated 
to  defend  it. 

"  Strength  depends  on  the  magnitude j  /hrm,  and  position  of  bodies^  as  well 
as  on  the  degree  of  cohesion  in  the  maUriaL"  (Read  the  Analysis,  page 
84.) 

The  minute  details  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  belong  to 
the  practical  en^neer,  but  there  aro  some  of  the  general  truths  which  should 
be  familiar  to  every  body. 

0/ similar  bodies  the  largest  is  proportionally  the  weakest. 

Suppose  two  blocks  of  stone  left  projecting  from  a  hewn  rock,  of  which 
blocks  one,  as  d,  p.  120,  is  twice  as  long,  and  deep,  and  broad  as  the  otheri 
h.  The  larger  one  will  by  no  means  support  at  its  end  as  much  more  weight 
than  the  smaller,  as  its  mass  is  greater,  and  for  two  reasons.  1st.  In  the 
larger,  each  particle  of  the  surface  of  attachment  at  c,  in  helping  to  bear 
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the  weight  of  the  block  itself,  has  to  support  bj 
Fig.  64.  its  cohesion  twice  as  many  particles  beyond  it  in 

the  double  extent  of  projection,  as  a  particle  has 
to  support  in  the  shorter  block  at  a ;  and  2dly, 
both  the  additional  substancCi  and  any  thing  ap* 
^b  pended  at  its  outer  extremity,  are  acting  with  a 


o 


(_)  double  leyer  advantage  to  break  it,  that  is,  to  de< 

1^  stroy  the  cohesion  at  c.  Hence,  if  any  such  mass 
be  made  to  project  very  far,  it  will  be  broken  off, 
or  will  fall  by  its  own  wei^^ht  alone.  And  what 
is  thus  true  of  a  block  supported  at  one  end,  is 
equally  true  of  a  block  supported  at  both  ends,  and 
indeed  of  all  masses,  however  supported,  and  of 
whatever  forms,  if  they  have  projecting  parts.  It 
is  to  be  observed  also  that  masses,  like  an  abso- 
lutely perpendicular  clifi^  which  have  no  pi^ojectiog 
or  overhanging  parts,  are  still  limited  as  to  sise  by  the  degree  of  cohesive 
force  amoDg  their  particles,  for  the  upper  part  of  such  a  mass  tends  to 
crush  or  break  down  the  Ipwer.  A  lofty  pillar  cannot  be  formed  of  soft 
day. 

That  a  large  body,  therefore,  may  have  proportionate  strength  to  a  smal- 
ler, it  must  be  still  thicker  and  more  clumsy  than  it  is  longer:  and  beycmd 
a  certain  limit  no  proportions  whatever  will  keep  it  together^  in  opposition 
merely  to  the  force  of  its  own  weight. 

This  great  truth  limits  the  size  and  modifies  the  shape  of  most  productions 
of  nature  and  art ; — of  hilb^  trees^  animals,  architectural  or  mechanical 
structures,  &c. 

HilU.  Very  strong  or  cohesive  material  may  constitute  hills  of  sublime 
elevation,  with  very  projecting  cliffs  and  very  lofty  perpendicular  precipices ; 
and  such  accordingly  are  seen  where  the  hard  granite  protrudes  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  Andes  of  America,  the  Alps  of  Europe,  the 
Himalayas  of  Asia,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  in  Central  Africa. — 
But  material  of  inferior  strength  exhibits  more  humble  risings  and  more 
rounded  surfiuses.  The  gradation  is  so  striking  and  constant^  from  granite 
mountains,  down  to  those  of  chalk,  or  gravel,  or  sand,  that  the  geologist  can 
often  telbthe  substance  of  which  a  hill  is  composed  by  observing  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  shape. 

Even  in  granite  itself,  which  is  the  strongest  of  rocks,  there  is  a  limit  to 
height  and  projection ;  and  if  an  instance  of  either,  much  more  remarkable 
than  now  remains  on  earth,  were  by  any  chance  to  be  produced  again,  the 
law  which  we  are  considering  would  prune  the  monstrosity.  The  grotesque 
figures  of  rocks  and  mountains  seen  in  the  paintings  of  the  Chinese,-— or 
acually  formed  in  miniature  for  the  gardens,  to  express  their  notions  of 
perfect  sublimity  and  beauty, — ^are  caricatures  of  nature  for  which  originals 
can  never  have  existed.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands  in  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
however,  and  some  of  the  mountains  of  the*  chains  seen  in  the  voyage 
towards  China,  along  the  coasts  of  Borneo  and  Palawan,  exhibit,  perhaps, 
the  very  limits  of  possibility  in  singular  shapes.  In  the  moon,'  where  the 
weight  or  gravity  of  bodies  in  less  than  on  earth,  on  account  of  her  smaller 
size,  mountains  of  a  given  material  might  be  many  times  higher  than  on 
earth  —  and  observation  proves  that  the  lunar  mountains  are  in  fact  very 
high. 
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By  tbe  ftction  of  winds,  rains,  currents,  and  fk'osts,  npon  the  mineral  masses 
around  us,  there  is  unoeasingly  going  on  an  undermining  and  wasting  of 
supports,  so  that  every  now  and  then  immense  rocks,  or  almost  hills,  are 
torn  by  gravity  from  the  station  which  they  have  held  since  the  earth  receiv- 
ed it4  present  form,  and  fall  in  obedience  to  the  law  now  explained. 

The  size  of  vegetables,  of  course,  is  obedient  to  the  same  law.  We  have 
no  trees  reaching  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  even  when  perfectly  per- 
pendicular, and  sheltered  in  forests  that  have  been  unmolested  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time  :  and  oblique  or  horizontal  branches  are  kept  within  com- 
paratively narrow  limits  by  the  great  strength  required  to  support  them*  The 
truth,  that  -to  have  proper  strength,  the  breadth  or  diameter  of  bodies  must 
increase  more  quickly  than  the  length,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  contrast 
existing  between  the  delicate  and  slender  proportions  of  a  young  oak  or  elm, 
yet  in  the  seedsman's  nursery,  and  the  sturdy  form  of  one  which  has  braved 
for  centuries  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  has  become  the  monarch  of  the 
park  or  forest. 

Animah  furnish  other  interesting  illustrations  of  this  law. 

How  massive  and  clumsy  are  the  limbs  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros, 
the  heavy  ox,  compared  with  the  slender  forms  of  the  stag,  antelope,  and 
greyhound  !  And  unless  the  bones  were  made  of  stronger  material  than  now, 
an  animal  much  larger  than  the  elephant  would  fall  to  pieces  owing  to  its 
weight  alone.  The  whale  is  the  largest  of  animals,  but  feels  not  its  enor- 
mous weight  because  lying  constantly  in  the  liquid  support  of  the  ocean.  A 
cat  may  fall  with  impunity  from  a  greater  height  than  would  suffice  to  dash 
the  bones  of  an  elephant  or  oz  to  pieces. 

For  the  reason  which  wc  are  now  considering,  the  giants  of  the  heathen 
mythology  could  not  have  existed  upon  this  earth ;  although,  on  our  moon, 
where,  as  aYready  stated,  weight  is  much  less,  such  beings  might  be.  In  the 
planet  Jupiter,  again,  which  is  many  times  larger  than  tbe  earth,  an  ordin- 
nary  man  from  hence  would  be  carrying  in  the  simple  weight  df  his  body,  a 
load  sufficient  to  crush  the  limbs  which  supported  him.  The  phrase  a  lilde 
eonipact  man,  points  to  the  fact  that  such  a  person  is  stronger  in  proportion 
to  his  size  than  a  taller  man. 

The  same  law  limits  the  height  and  breadth  of  architectural  structures.  In 
the  houses  of  fourteen  stories,.whioh  formerly  stood  for  protection  close  under 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  there  was  danger  of  the  superincumbent  wall  crush- 
ing the  foundation. 

Roofs,  *  Westminster  hall  approaches  the  limit  of  width  that  is  possible 
without  either  very  inconvenient  proportions  or  central  supports ;  and  the 
dome  of  the  church  of  St  Peter  in  Home  is  in  the  same  predicament. 

Arches  of  a  bridge,  A  stone  arch,  much  larger  than  those  of  the  magni- 
fieent  bridges  in  London,  would  be  in  danger  of  crashing  or  splintering  its 
material. 

Ships. .  The  ribs  or  timbers  of  a  boat  have  scarcely  a  hundreth  part  of 
the  bulk  of  the  timbers  of  a  ship  only  ten  times  longer  than  the  boat.  A 
ship's  yard  of  ninety  feet  contains,  perhaps,  twenty  times  as  much  wood  as  a 
yard  of  thirty  feet,  and  even  then  is  not  so  strong  in  proportion.  If  ten  men 
may  do  thiQ  work  of  a  three-hundred-ton  ship,  many  more  than  three  times 
that  number  will  be  required  to  manage  a  ship  three  times  as  large.  Very 
kige  ships,  sueh  as  the  two  built  in  Canada,  in  the  year  1825,  which  carried 
each  nearly  ten  thousand  tons  of  timber,  are  weak  from  their  size  alone ;  and 
the  loss  of  these  first  two  specimens  of  gigantic  magnitude  will  not  encourage 
to  the  baUding  c€  others. 
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The  degree  in  whioh  the  strength  of  structure  b  dependent  on  theybrm  and 
position  of  their  parts,  will  be  illustrated  by  considering  the  two  cases  of 
longitudinal  and  ^ra7i«ver«e  compression.  And  the  rule  for  giving  strength 
to  any  structure  will  be  found  to  be,  to  cause  the  force  tending  to  destroy 
it,  to  act,  as  equally  as  possible,  on  the  whole  resisting  mass  at  onoe^  and 
with  as  little  mechanical  advantage  as  possible. 

In  longitudinal  compremon^  as  produced  by  a  body  a,  on  the  atoms  of  the 
support  &,  the  weight,  while  the  support  remains  straight,  can  only  destroy 
the  support,  by  crushing  it  in  opposition  to  the  repulsion  and  impenetrability 

of  all  its  atoms.     Hence  a  very  small  pillar,  if 
Fig  65.  kept  perfectly  straight,  supports  a  very  great 

weight ;  but  a  pillar  originally  crooked,  or  be- 
ginning to  bend,  resists  with  only  part  of  its 
a  ^   I       strength  \  for,  as  seen  in  c  dy  the  whole  weight 

above  is  supported  chiefly  on  the  atoms  of  the 
concave  side,  which  are  therefore  in  greater 
danger  of  being  oppressed  and  crushed,  while 
those  on  the  convex  side,  separated  from  their 
natural  helpmates,  are  in  the  opposite  danger  of 
being  torn  asunder.  The  atoms  near  the  centre 
in  such  a  case  are  almost  neutral,  and  might  be 
absent  without  the  strength  of  the  pillar  being 
much  lessened. 

Long  pillars  or  supports  are  weaker  than  short 
pillars  of  the  same  diameter,  because  they  are 
more  easily  bent ;  and  they  are  more  easily  bent 
because  a  very  inconsiderable,  and  therefore 
easily  effected  yi<4ding  between  each  adjoining 
*  two  of  their  many  atoms,  makes  a  considerable 

bend  in  the  whole ;  while  in  a  very  short  pillar  there  cannot  be  much  bend* 

ing  without  a  great  change  in  the  relation 
Fig.  66.  of  proximate  atoms,  and  such  as  can  be 

jc^  effected  only  by  great  force.     The  weight 

resting  on  any  pUlar,  and  bending  it,  may 
be  considered  as  acting  "(with  obliquity 
dependent  on  the  degree  of  bending)  at 
the  end  of  a  long  lever  which  reaches 
from  the  extremity  to  the  centre  of  the 
pillar,  against  the  strength  resisting  always 
,  directly  at  a  short  lever  reaching  frem  tne 
side  d  to  the  centre ;  the  strengtli  of  tl^e 
pillar,  therefore,  has  relation  to  the  differ*' 
ence  between  these  levers  and  tt)  the  degree 
of  bending.  Shortness,  then,  or  any  stay 
or  projection  as  a  e  6,  whidi,  by -making 
the  resisting  lever  longer,  opposes  bending, 
really  increases  the  strength  of  a  pillar. 

A  column  with  ridges  proje(itinff  from 

it,  is  on  this  account  stronger  than  one  that 

is  perfectly  smooth. 

A  hollow  tube  of  metal  is  stronger*  than  the  same  quantity  of  metal  as  a 

solid  rod;  because  its  substance  standing  farther  from  the  centre  resists  bend- 
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ing  with  a  longer  lever.  Hence  pillars  of  oast-iron  are  generally  made  hol-( 
low,  that  they  may  have  strength  with  as  little  metal  as  possible. 

Id  the  most  perfect  weighing-beams  for  delicate  purposes,  that  there  may 
be  the  least  possible  wei^t  with  the  required  strength,  the  arms,  instead  of 
being  of  solid  metal,  are  hollow  oones;  of  which  the  substance  is  not  much 
thicker  than  writing  paper. 

Masts  and  yards  for  shipe  have  been  made  hollow  in  accordance  with  the 
same  princii^. 

In  Nature's  work  we  have  to  admire  numerous  illustrations  of  the  same 
kind. 

The  stems  of  many  vegetables,  instead  of  being  round  externally,  are  ribbed 
or  angular  and  fluted,  that  they  may  have  strength  to  resist  bending.  Many 
also  are  hollow,  as  corn-stalks,  the  elder,  the  bamboo  of  tropical  climates, 
&C.,  thereby  combining  lightness  with  their  strength. — A  person  who  has 
visited  the  countries  where  the  bamboo  grows,  cannot  but  admire  the  almost 
endless  uses  to  the  inhabitants,  which  its  straightness,  lightness  and  hollow- 
ness,  fit  it  to  serve.  Being  found  of  all  sizes,  it  has  merely  to  be  cut  into 
pieces  of  the  lengths  required  for  any  purposes,  and  nature  has  already  been 
the  turner,  and  the  polisher,  and  the  borer,  &c.  In  many  of  the  Eastern 
Islands  it  is  the  chief  material,  both  of  the  dwellings,  and  of  the  furniture; 
there  are  the  bamboo  huts  and  bungalows,  and  then  the  fanciful  chairs, 
couches,  beds,  &c.;  flutes  and  other  wind  instruments  there,  are  merely 
pieces  of  the  reed  with  holes  bored  at  the  requisite  distance :  conduits  for 
water  are  pipes  of  bamboo;  bottles  and  casks  for  preserving  liquids  are 
single  joints  of  larger  bamboo  with  the  natural  partitions  remaining;  and 
bamboo  split  into  threads  is  twisted  into  rope,  &c. 

From  the  animal  kingdom  also  we  have  illustrations  of  our  present  sub- 
ject : — as  in  the  hollow  stiffness  of  the  quills  of  birds ;  the  hollow  bones  of 
birds;  the  bones  of  animals,  generally — strops  and  hard,  and  often  angular 
externally^  with  light  cellular  texture  within,  &c. 

Transverse  Pressure, 

When  a  homontal  beam  is  sup- 
ported at  its  extremities,  as  at  d  and  6,  Fig.  67. 
its  weight  bends  its  middle  down  more 
or  leas,  as  here  shown,  the  particles 
on  the  upper  side  being  compressed, 
while  the  parts  below  are  distended ; 
and  tjbe  bending   and  tendency  to 

brtak  are  greater,  according  as  the  beam  ia  longer  and  its  thickness  and 
depth  is  less. 

The  danger  of  breaking  in  a  beam,  so  situated,  is  judged  of,  by  consider- 
ing ^  destroying  force  as  acting  by  a  long  lever  reaching  from  an  end  of 
the  beam*  to  the  centre,  and  the  resisting  force  or  strength  as  acting  only  by 
a  abort  lever  from  the  side  d  to  the  centre :  while  only  a  little  of  the  sub« 
stance  of  a  beam  on  the  under  aide  is  allowed  to  resist  at  all.  This  last  cir*^ 
cnmstance  is  so  remarkable,  that  the  scratch  of  a  pin  on  the  under  side  of  a 
plank  resting,  as  here  supposed,  will  sometimes  suffice  to  begin  the  fracture. 

Because  the  resisting  lever  is  small  in  proportion  as  the  beam  is  thinner,  a 
plank  bends  and  breaks  more  readily  than  a  beam,  and  a  beam  resting  on  ita 
aide  bears  leiB  weight  liian  if  leating  on  ita  edge.  Where  a  single  beam  can- 
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not  be  found  deep  or  broad  enongb  to  hare  the  strength  required  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  as  for  supporting  the  roof  of  a  house,  several  beams  are  joined 
together,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  as  is  seen  in  house-rafters,  &c.y 
which  although  consisting  of  three  or  more  pieces,  may  be  considered  as  one 
very  broad  beam,  with  those  parts  cut  out  which  would  contribute  least  to 
the  strength. 

The  arched  form^  resting  aigainst  immovable  abutments,  bears  transverse 
pressure  so  admirably  because  by  means  of  it  the  force  that  would  destroy, 
is  made  to  compress,  not  one  side  only,  but  all  the  atoms  or  parts  of  both 

sides  nearly  in  the  same  degree.     By 
Fig.  69.  comparing  this  figure  with  the  last, 

_d we  see  that  the  atoms  on  the  under 

^ side  of  an  arch,  must  be  compressed 

"3       """""^^^^       about  as  much  as  those  on  the  upper 
(^ —  ^^^         side,  and  are  therefore  in  no  danger  of 

being  torn,  or  overcome  separately. 
The  whole  substance  of  the  arch  therefore  resists,  nearly  like  that  of  a 
straight  pillar  under  a  weight,  and  is  nearly  as  strong. 

An  error,  which  has  been  frequently  committed  by  bridge-builders,  is  the 
nedecting  to  consider  sufficiently  the  effect  of  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the 
arch  on  its  piers.  Each  arch  is  an  engine  of  oblique  force  ^see  page  56,) 
pushing  the  pier  away  from  it.  In  some  instances,  one  arch  of  a  bridge  fall- 
ing, has  allowed  the  adjoining  piers  to  be  pushed  down  towards  it,  oy  the 
thrust,  no  longer  balanced,  of  the  arches  beyond,  and  the  whole  structure 
has  given  way  at  once  like  a  child's  house  or  bridge  built  of  cards. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  arch  was  invented,  but  it  was  in  com- 
paratively modern  times.  The  hint  may  have  been  taken  from  the  nature,  for 
there  are  instances  in  Alpine  countries  of  natural  arches,  where  rocks  have 
fallen  between  rocks,  and  have  there  been  arrested  and  suspended,  or  where 
burrowing  water  has  at  last  formed  a  wide  passage  under  masses  of  rock,  and . 
has  left  them  balanced  among  themselves  as  an  arch  above  the  stream.  No- 
thing can  surpass  the  strength  and  beauty  of  some  modem  stone  bridges  \ — 
those,  for  instance,  which  span  the  Thames,  as  it  winds  through  London. 

Iron  bridges  have  been  made  with  arches  twice  as  large  as  those  of  stone; 
the  material  being  more  tenacious  and  easily  moulded,  is  caloulated  to  form 
a  lighter  whole.  The  bridge  of  three  fine  arches  lately  built  between  the 
city  of  London  and  Southwark,  is  a  noble  specimen,  and  compared  with 
those  erected  in  the  preceding  century,  appears  almost  a  fiedrj  structare  of 
lightness  and  grace. 

The  great  domes  of  churches,  as  those  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  and  St. 
Paul's  in  London,  have  strength  on  the  same  principle  as  simple  arches. 
They  are  in  general  strongly  bound  at  the  bottom  with  chains  and  iron-bav s, 
to  aid  the  masonry  in  counteracting  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  superstruo* 
ture. 

The  Gothic  arch  is  a  pointed  arch,  and  is  calculated  to  bear  the  chief  weight 
on  its  summit  or  key-stone.  Its  use,  therefore,  is  not  properly  to  span  rivers 
as  a  bridge,  but  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  varied  pieces  of  architecture. 
With  what  effect  it  does  this,  is  seen  in  the  truly  sublime  Oothic  structures 
which  still  adorn  so  many  parts  of  Europe. 

The  following  are  instances,  in  smaller  bodies,  of  strength  obtained  by  the 
arched  form.—* A  thin  watch-glass  bears  a  very  hard  push ; — a  dished  or 
arched  wheel  for  a  carriage  is  many  times  stronger  to  resist  all  kinds  of  shocks 
than  a  perfectly  flat  wheel  ;^-a  full  eask  may  fall  with  impunity;  where  a 
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strong  square  box  would  be  dashed  to  pieces ; — a  very  thin  globular  flask 
or  glass,  corked  and  sent  down  many  fathoms  into  the  sea,  will  resist  the 
pressure  of  water  around  it,  where  a  square  bottle^  with  sides  of  almost  any 
thickness,  would  be  crushed  to  pieces. 

We  have,  from  the  animal  frame,  an  illustration  of  the  arched  form  giving 
strength,  in  the  cranium  or  skull,  and  particularly  in  the  skull  of  roan, 
which  b  the  largest  in  proportion  to  its  thickness  : — the  brain  required  the 
most  perfect  security,  and  in  the  arched  form  of  the  skull  has  obtained  it 
with  little  weight. — ^The  common  egg-shell  is  another  example  of  the  same 
class :  what  hard  blows  of  the  spoon  or  knife  are  often  required  to  penetrate 
this  wonderful  defence  of  a  dormant  life  I  The  weakness  of  a  similar  sub- 
stance not  arched,  is  seen  in  a  scale  from  a  piece  of  freestone  so  readily 
crumbling  between  the  fingers. 

To  determine,  for  particular  cases,  the  best  forms  and  positions  of  beams 
and  joists,  and  of  arches,  domes,  &c.,  is  the  business  of  strict  calculation, 
and  belongs  therefore  to  mathematics,  or  the  science  of  measures. 

It  was  a  beautiful  problem  of  this  kind,  which  Mr.  Smeaton,  the  English 
engineer,  solved  so  perfectly,  in  the  construction  of  the  far-famed  Eddy- 
stone  light-house.  He  had  to  determine  the  form  and  dimensions  of  a 
building,  which  would  stand  firm  on  a  sunken  rock,  in  the  channel  of  a 
swift  ocean  tide,  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  tempests  from  every  quarter. 
Only  the  man  who  has  himself  been  driven  before  the  irresistible  storm  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  and  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  whose  eyes  have 
watched  the  steady  ray  from  the  light-house  which  saved  him,  can  appre- 
ciate folly  the  importance  of  the  studies  which  bring  such  useful  results;  or 
can  feel  how  happy  be  is  to  have  fellow-men,  whoso  talents,  although  ex- 
erted usually  for  individual  good,  are  yet,  by  God's  providence,  made  to 
accomplish  the  most  philanthropic  ends,  and  to  bind  the  whole  of  human 
kind  into  one  great  society  of  helping  brotherhood. 

[For  Animal  ^nd  Medical  Mechanics,  see  Part  Y.  Scot.  1.] 
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SECTION  I— HYDROSTATICS. 


ANALTHIS  OF  TH9  SECTION. 

The  parHcks  of  a  fluid  mass  are  frtdy  movahle  among  one  anolhar^  so  as 
to  yield  to  the  least  dislurhing  farce;  and  if  bearing  force  at  all,  can  be 
at  rest  only  tchen  equally  forced  in  all  directions,     Bence: 

1.  Ill  a  mass  of  fluid  submitted  to  compression,  the  wJwle  is  equally  affected, 
<ind  equally  in  all  directions.  A  given  pressure,  for  instctnce,  made  by 
a  plug  forced  inwards  upon  a  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid  filing 
a  vessel,  is  suddenly  communicated  to  every  square  inch  of  the  vtsseVs 
surface,  however  large,  and  to  every  inch  oftlie  surface  of  any  body  in^ 
mersed  in  tlie  fluid, 

2.  In  any  fluid,  the  particles  that  are  below  bear  the  weight  of  those  that 
are  above,  and  there  is,  therefore,  within  the  ma^,  a  pressure  increasing 
exactly  with  the  perpendicular  depth,  and  not  influenced  by  the  size,  or 
shape,  or  position  of  the  containing  vessel, 

3.  Tlie  open  surface  of  a  fluid  is  level;  and  if  various  pipes  or  vessels  com- 
municate with  each  other,  any  fluid  admitted  to  tJiem  will  rise  to  the  same 
level  in  all. 

4.  A  body  immersed  in  a  fluid  displaces  exactly  its  own  bulk  of  it,  which 
quantity  having  been  just  supported  by  the  fluid  around,  the  body  i* 
jiressed  upwards,  or  supported,  with  a  force  exactly  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  fluid  displaced,  and  mu^t  sink  or  swim  according  as  its  own 
weight  is  greater  or  less  than  this.  By  comparing,  therefore,  the  weight 
of  a  body  with  the  force  which  holds  it  up  in  a  fluid,  (lie  companative 
weight  or  specific  gravities  are  found. 

''Fluid." 

It  was  explained  in  Part  I.,  that  the  same  atoms  may  exist  in  the  form 
of  a  solid  or  of  a  fluid ;  and  as  a  fluid,  tfaej  may  either  constitute  a  dense 
liquid  like  water,  or  a  light  elastic  mass  like  air.  A  pound  of  ice,  or  a 
pound  of  water,  or  a  pound  of  steam,  differs  only  in  the  particles  being  more 
or  less  distant  from  each  other,  owing  to  the  different  quantities  of  heat 
among  them.  In  the  ice,  they  are  comparatively  near,  and  are  held  together 
by  attraction,  as  if  they  were  spitted  or  glued  to  each  other ;  in  the  water, 
the  repulsion  of  heat  seems  nearly  to  balance  attraction,  and  to  leave  the  par« 

*  Read  again  the  Synopsis,  page  20. 
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tides  at  liberty  to  glide  about  among  eaob  other  almost  without  friction ;  and 
in  the  steam,  the  repulsion  altogether  overoomes  the  attraction,  and  the  par- 
ticles separate  to  a  great  distance,  as  if  held  apart  bj  some  bulky  elastic 
medium.  The  few  facts  not  evidently  reconcilable  with  the  simple  and 
satisfactory  explanation  of  so  many  phenomena, — as  that  water  in  freesing, 
and  even  in  cooling  down  from  forty  degrees  to  the  freezing  point,  increases 
in  volume,  instead  of  contracting,  like  things  in  general,  and  like  itself  in 
cooKng  at  other  temperatures, — and  that  baked  clay,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  heated,  contracts  instead  of  dilating,— ^re  treated  of  in  other  parts  of 
our  work. 

Whether  natter  be  in  the  solid  or  fluid  form,  the  properties  of  the  indi- 
vidual atoms  remain  unchanged,  that  is,  the  atoms  always  exist  in  accord- 
ance with  the  '<  general  truths ; "  but  as,  in  the  chapter  on  Mechanics,  we 
found  so  many  important  modifications  of  effect  produced  by  the  cireum- 
stance  of  the  attraction  being  in  the  degree  which  produces  solid  cohesion 
among  the  particles,  in  this  chapter  on  fluids  we  shall  find  as  many 
important  results  springing  from  the  circumstances  of  non-cohesion  or 
fluidity. 

In  a  liquid  the  particles,  althongh  comparatively  near  to  one  another, 
seem  not  to  be  in  actual  contact ;  for  the  mass  may  be  condensed  indefinitely 
by  pressure.  The  force  required,  however,  to  chaltge  the  volume  of  a  liquid 
in  any  sensible  degree,  is  so  great,  that  until  improved  means  of  experiment, 
recently  contrived,  liquids  were  accounted  absolutely  incompressible.  In 
adriform  fluids,  on  the  contrary  each  particle^  under  common  circumstances, 
has  about  two  thousand  times  as  much  space  to  itself  as  when  forming  part 
of  a  liquid  or  solid ;  and  hence  it  is  that  these  fluids  are  so  extensively  com- 
pressible and  dilatable-— or  elastic,  as  they  are  called.  On  account  of  this 
elasticity,  they  exhibit  so  many  important  phenomena,  in  addition  to  those 
of  mere  fluidity,  that  the  consideration  of  them  requires  to  be  gone  into 
apart,  and  forms  the  branch  of  the  subject  adled  pnetimattcs,  from  a  Greek 
word,  signifying  ^  spirit''  or  *^  breath  I  '* 

^^In  a  quantity  of  fluid  mhmiited  io  ampreadon^  the  whole  mau  is  equally 
affected,  and  timUarly  in  all  directitms.  A  given  presture,  therefore^ 
made  upon  an  inch  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid  confined  in  a  vessel,  as  by  a 
plug  farced  inwards,  is  suddenly  home  by  every  inch  of  the  surface  of 
the  vessel,  however  large,  and  by  every  inch  of  Hie  surface  of  any  body 
immersed  in  the  fluid" 

This  truth  is  of  great  importance,  both  from  its  explaining  so  mtny  re- 
markable phenomena  of  nature,  and  from  the  useful  applications  of  it  in  the 
construction  of  machinery. 

When  a  man  compresses  in  his  hands  a  bladder  full  of  air,  he  readily 
conceives  that  the  air  immediately  under  his  fingers  is  not  at  all  more 
eompresaed  than  that  in  every  other  part  of  the  bladder;  and  of  course 
that  every  part  of  the  bladder's  surface  must  be  pressing  the  air  as  much 
as  those  parts  of  it  on  which  his  fingers  rest,  and  must  be  bearing  a  reaction 
or  resistance  of  the  air  in  an  equal  degree ;  and  that  every  single  particle 
of  air  must  be  a(!ied  upon  equally  on  every  side,  so  that  if  a  small  opening 
were  made  in  the  bladder  anywhere,  the  air  would  issue  from  it  with 
equal  readiness.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  characteristic  of  fluidity, 
<<  chat  the  particles  glide  about  among  one  another  almost  without  friction, 
so  that  a  particle  can  never  be  at  rest  unless  when  equally  urged  in  all  di- 
rections.'' 
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Id  like  manneri  if  a  close  veasel  B  be  filled  with  water,  and  into  the  top  of 
it  a  tube  a  c  be  screwed/  and  if  then,  by  means  of 
Fig.  69.  a  cork  or  moveable  plug  in  the  tube  at  c,  the  surface 

of  the  water  in  the  vessed  be  pressed  upon  with  a 
force  of  one  pound,  the  water  throughout  the  whole 
will  be  squeezed  or  condensed  in  proportion  to  the 
pressure,  and  every  other  portion  of  the  vessel  B, 
of  equal  surface  with  c,  will  be  keeping  up  the  con- 
densation just  as  much  asc,  and  will  be  bearing  the 
resistance  or  elasticity  of  the  water  to  the  extent  of 
one  pound.  And  if  there  were  another  similar  tube, 
b,  also  with  a  plug,  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  box  B, 
the  force  of  one  pound  depressing  the  plug  c  would 
be  pushing  up  the  plug  h,  with  the  same  force.  And  if  there  were  many 
other  similiar  tubes  and  plugs,  by  acting  on  one,  all  would  be  equally  affected ; 
and  a  plug  or  piston  of  double  size  would  be  twice  as  much  affected  as  the 
smaller  one ;  and  a  plug  d^  of  ten  times  the  size,  would  be  lifted  with  a 
force  of  ten  pounds.  Hence  it  appears  that,  through  the  medium  of  con- 
fined fluid,  a  force  of  one  pound,  acting  upon  an  inch  square  of  the  fluid  sur- 
face in  a  vessel,  may  become  a  bursting  force  of  ten,  or  a  hundred,  or  a  thous- 
and pounds,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  or  may  be  used  as  a  mechani- 
cal power  to  overcome  a  force  much  more  intense  than  itself.  It  will  be 
explained  below  that  the  well-known  hydrostatic  press  is  merely  a  large  plug 
or  piston  as  here  described,  forced  up  against  the  substance  to  be  pressed  by 
the  action  of  a  smaller  piston  in  another  barrel. 

If,  in  the  above  figure,  the  tube  a  were  such  as  to  contain  just  one  pound 
of  water,  on  the  plug  c  being  withdrawn  from  it,  and  water  being  poured  in 
to  fill  it,  the  same  pressure  or  condensation  would  take  place  in  the  box  B 
as  when  the  plug  was  pressed  with  the  force  of  one  pound ;  and  of  course 
exactly  the  same  effects  would  follow  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  on  the 
other  pistons ;  and  if,  in  the  other  tubes  also,  water  were  substituted  for  the 
pistons,  it  is  evident  that,  to  effect  a  balance  in  all,  it  would  require  to  stand 
as  high  in  every  one  as  in  the  tube  a  c,  producing  the  same  level  in  all, 
whatever  their  size. 

The  feet  that  the  weight  of  one  pound  of  water,  or  any 
Fig.  70.        other  force  of  one  pound  similarly  applied,  may  be  made, 
f3%  through  the  medium  of  extended  fluid  surface  to  produce  a 

\  ±  pressure  of  hundceds  or  of  thousands  of  pounds,  has  been 

called  the  '*  hydrostatic  paradox,"  yet  there  is  nothing  in 
reality  more  paradoxical  in  it  than  that  one  pound  at  the  long 
end  of  the  lever  should  balance  ten  pounds  at  the  short  end  : 
indeed  it  is  but  another  means,  like  the  contrivances  usually 
called  mechanical  powers,  and  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
of  balancing  different  intensities  of  force,  by  applying  them 
to  parts  of  an  apparatus  moving  with  different  velocities. 
Here  the  tube  a  being  ten  times  smaller  than  the  tube  e,  the 
piston  a  must  descend  ten  inches  to  raise  the  greater  piston 
in  e  one  inch. 

This  law  of  fluid  pressure  is  rendered  very  striking  in  the 
experiment  of  bursting  a  strong  cask  by  the  weight  or  action 
of  a  few  ounces  of  water.  Suppose  a  cask  a  already  filled 
with  water,  and  that  a  long  small  tube  6  c  is  screwed  tightly 
into  its  top,  which  tube  will  contain  only  a  few  ounces  of 
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water;  bj  pouring  these  few  onnoes  into  the  tube,  the  cask  will  be  burst. 
Id  explanatiooit  is  uaneoessarj  to  say  more  than  that  if  the  tube  have  an  area 
of  a  fortieth  of  an  inch,  and  contain,  when  filled^  half  a  pound  of  water,  that 
water  woald  produce  a  pressure  of  half  a  pound  upon  every  fortieth  of  an 
inch  all  over  the  interior  of  the  cask,  or  nearly  2,000  lbs.  on  the  square  foot^ 
— a  pressure  greater  than  a  common  cask  can  bear. 

A  similar  effect  is  seen  in  what  is  called  the  hydrostatic  hdlows.  This 
consists  of  a  long  small  tube  ah,  into  which  water  is  poured  to  enter  the  body 
of  the  apparatus  at  c,  which  resembles  the  common  bellows,  in  having  wooden 
boards  above  and  below,  and  strong  leather  connecting  them.  If  the  tube 
a  h  holds  an  ounce  of  water,  and  has  itself  only  one-thousandth  of  the  area 
of  the  top  of  the  bellows,  an  ounce  of  water  in  it  will  balance  weights  of  a 
thousand  ounces  placed  on  the  top  of  the  bellows  at  d.  If  mercury  were  sub- 
stituted in  this  machine  for  water,  the  effect  would  be  fourteen  times  greater, 
because  mercury  is  fourteen  times  heavier  ia  the  same  Fig.  71. 

bulk.  And  if  a  man  stand  on  a  large  bellows  of  the 
kind,  he  may  raise  himself  by  blowing  into  the  tube 
with  his  mouth. 

The  annexed  cut  will  give  an  idea  of  Mr.  Braham's 
singularly  powerful  and  useful  Ay<frosto<tc  orhydrau' 
lie  press  ;  which,  if  compared  with  the  bellows,  exhi- 
bits merely  a  strong  forcing  pump  instead  of  the  lofty 
tube,  and  a  barrel  with  its  piston  instead  of  the  leather 
and  boards.    The  letter  e  points  out  the  piston  of  the 
forcing  pump  worked   by  the  handle  J,  and  driv- 
ing water  along  the  horizontal  tube  into  the  space/ 
under  the  large  solid  piston  c,  which  last,  with  its 
spreading  top,  is  urged  against  the  object  to  be  com- 
pressed. U  the  small  pump  have  only  one-thousandth 
of  the  area  of  the  large  barrel,  and  if  a  man,  by  means 
of  its  lever-handle  a,  press  its  piston  down  with  a  force  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  the  piston  of  the  great  barrel  will  rise 
with  a  force  of  one  thousand  times  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  or  more  than  two  hundred  tons. 
Scarcely  any  resistance  can  withstand  the  pow- 
er of  such  a  press  }  with  it  the  hand  of  an  in- 
fant can  break  a  strong  iron  bar ;  and  it  is 
used  to  condense  substances,  as  cotton  or  hay 
for  sea  voyages,  to  raise  great  weights,  to  up- 
root trees,  to  tear  things  asunder,  &c. 

The  DUaier  is  a  surgical  instrument  of  extensive  applicability,  of  which 
the  action  depends  on  the  principle  of  the  communication  of  fluid  pressure. 
It  was  proposed  by  the  author  some  years  ago,  and  was  brought  to  great 
practical  perfection  by  his  brother,  Dr.  James  Amott,  (now  superintendent 
surgeon  in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,)  in  whose  publica- 
tion it  is  minutely  treated  of.  Many  professional  men  in  this  country  doubted 
of  its  power,  from  not  being  aware  of  the  nature  of  fluid  nature ;  but  it  is  in 
reality  a  kind  of  hydraulic  press^  allowing  the  operator  to  act  with  the  most 
gentle  or  most  energetic  force.  Farther  remarks  are  made  upon  it  in  the 
medical  section  which  follows  this  chapter. 
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'^  Jn  any  fluids  the  particles  that  art  belawy  bear  the  weight  of  those  that  are 
abovej  and  there  ts  (here/ore  a  pressure  among  them  increasing  in  exact 
proportion  to  ^  perpendictdar  depth,  and  not  influenced  by  the  size,  or 
shapcj  or  position  of  the  containing  vessdJ* 

The  atoms  of  matter  haviog  gravity,  it  is  evideot  that  the  upper  layer  of 
any  mass  of  flaid  miiAt  be  supported  by  the  second,  and  this  with  its  lewd  by 
the  third,  and  the  third  with  its  double  load  by  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  This 
truth  is  experimentally  proved  by  putting  different  heights  of  liquid  into  an 
upright  tube,  of  which  the  bottom  is  closed  by  a  flap  having  a  spring  or  kver 
to  support  it,  and  to  indicate  the  force  acting  on  it.  And  what  is  true  of  the 
entire  column  of  water  in  the  tube,  may  be  considered  true  of  any  single  line 
of  atoms ;  just  as  it  would  be  true  of  a  line  of  bricks  piled  one  above  anotlicr. 

A  tube  of  which  the  area  is  an  inch  square,  holds,  in  two  feet  of  its  length, 
nearly  a  pound  of  water ;  hence,  the  general  truth,  well  worth  recollecting, 
that  the  pressure  of  water,  at  any  depth,  whether  on  the  side  of  a  vessel  or 
on  its  bottom,  or  on  any  body  immersed,  is  nearly  one  pound  on  the  square 
inch  for  every  two  feet  of  depth. 

The  striking  effects  from  the  increase  of  presBure  in  a  fluid,  at  great  depths, 
are  of  course  most  commonly  exhibited  at  sea.  The  following  instances  will 
illustrate  them. 

If  a  strong  square  glass  bottle,  empty,  and  firmly  corked,  be  sunk  in  wa« 
ter,  its  sides  are  generally  crushed  inwaids  by  the  pressure  before  it  reaches 
a  depth  of  ten  fathoms. 

A  chamber  of  air  similarly  let  down  with  a  man  in  it,  would  soon  allow 
him  to  be  drowned  by  the  water  bursting  in  upon  htm ;  as  really  happened 
to  an  ignorant  projector. 

When  a  ship  founders  in  shallow  water,  the  wreck,  on  breaking  to  pieces, 
generally  comes  to  the  snrfaoe,  and  is  cast  upon  the  beach ;  but  when  the 
accident  happens  in  deep  wator,  the  great  pressure  at  the  bottom  forces 
water  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  and  makes  it  so  heavy  that  no  part  can  ever 
rise  again  to  reveal  her  fate. 

A  bubble  of  air  or  of  steam,  set  at  liberty  far  below  the  surface  of  water, 
is  small  at  first,  and  gradually  enlargens  as  it  rises. 

A  man  who  dives  deep,  suffers  much  from  the  compression  of  his  chest, 
as  the  ekstic  air  within  j^elds  under  the  strong  pressure.  This  limits  the 
depth  to  which  divers  can  safely  go. 

It  is  not  known  whether  there  is  a  limit  to  the  pressure  which  fishes  can 
bear  to  impunity,  but  they  are  chiefly  found  living  in  the  shallower  waters 
on  coasts,  or  on  banks  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  such  as  the  banks  of  New* 
foundland,  the  Dogger-bank,  and  other  fishing  stations  out  at  sea.  In  round- 
ing the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  land,  ships  pass 
over  the  bank  of  Lagullas,  where  a  hook  let  down  with  a  bit  of  red  rag  or 
almost  any  thing  as  a  bait,  immediately  secures  its  codfish. 

By  sending  a  vessel  prepared  for  the  purpose,  down  into  the  deep  sea, 
we  can  readily  prove  the  compressibility  of  water.  Suppose  the  vesitel  to 
be  made  with  only  one  entrance,  and  that  a  small  round  opening,  into  which, 
instead  of  cork,  a  sliding  rod  has  been  closely  fitted.  If,  then,  when  filled 
with  water,  and  having  the  rod  inserted  into  the  opening,  it  be  allowed  to 
sink  in  the  sea,  the  pressure  around  will  push  the  rod  inwards,  in  a  degree 
proportioned  to  the  yielding  or  compression  of  the  water  within :  and  if 
there  be  on  the  rod  a  stiff  sliding-ring,or  other  contrivance  to  indicate  on  the 
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Tetarn  of  the  vessel  how  far  the  rod  had  been  driven  inwards,  the  apparatus 
will  show  the  degree  of  compression  at  the  greatest  depth  to  which  it  has 
desoended.  Water  a  thousand  fathoms  below  the  surface  is  less  bulky  by 
about  one*twentieth  part  than  when  at  the  surface. 

The  following  are  proofs  of  the  pressure  of  weight  in  an  open  fluid,  opera- 
ting in  all  directions,  as  any  pressure  does  in  the  case  of  a  confined  fluid. 

A  bottle-cork  carried  far  under  water,  is  not  flattened  as  if  it  were  pressed 
unequally,  but  is  reduced  in  all  its  dimensions  so  as  to  appear  a  phial-cork 
of  the  usual  form. 

If  a  corked  empty  bottle  be  sent  down  into  the  sea,  the  cork  is  generally 
farced  inwards  at  a  given  depth,  and  equally  so  in  whatever  direction  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  may  happen  to  point. 

If  a  vessel  containing  water  have  an  opening  in  the  side,  covered  by  a 
valve  or  flap  so  contrived  as  to  tell  the  force  required  to  keep  it  shut,  we  find 
that  the  water  tends  to  escape  just  as  powerfully  through  such  an  opening 
as  it  would  through  one  in  the  bottom,  with  the  same  elevation  ef  water 
over  its  centre.  And  different  equal  openings  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  require 
to  be  closed  with  forces  exactly  proportioned  to  the  heights  of  liquid  above 
their  centres. 

In  an  open  square-sided  vessel  full  of  water,  the  whole  pressure  on  any 
upright  side  is  just  half  the  pressure  on  an  equal  extent  of  horizontal  bottom ; 
for  the  centre  of  the  side  being  just  half  as  deep  as  the  bottom,  the  pres- 
sure on  any  point  there  is  only  half  as  great  as  on  a  point  at  the  bottom,  and 
on  points  above  the  level  of  the  centre  is  just  as  much  less  than  half,  as,  at 
corresponding  distances  below,  it  is  more  than  half,  and  so  it  amounts  to  an 
exact  half  in  the  whole.  Considering  that  the  pressure  on  every  point  be- 
low the  central  level  is  greater  than  on  every  point  above  it,  we  see  the  rea- 
son why,  to  support  a  sluice  or  flood-gate  by  a  single  stay  on  the  outside,  the 
point  at^  which  the  pressure  has  to  be  made  is  below  the  central  level.  Cal- 
caUtion  discovers  that  this  point,  called  the  centre  of  pressure,  is  at  one-third 
from  the  bottom.  The  knowledge  of  such  facts  furnishes  rules  for  the  con- 
struction of  large  vessels  for  liquids,  canal  embankments,  &c. 

The  pressure  on  a  given  extent  of  the  side  of  a  narrow  vessel  is  just  as 
great  as  on  the  same  extent  of  the  side  of  a  wide  vessel,  having  the  same 
depth  of  fluid ;  because,  as  now  explained,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  extent 
of  surfiice  acted  upon  and  the  depth  of  liquid. 

Hence  a  flood-gate  or  sluioe  which  shuts  out  the  ocean,  as  in  docks  open- 
ing to  the  sea,  bears  no  more  pressure  than  if  it  stood  only  against  an  equal 
depth  of  lake  or  river;  or  than  if  it  were  one  of  two  such  flood-gates  become 
the  sides  of  a  very  narrow  vessel,  made  to  contain  only  a  few  hogsheads  of 
water. 

Hence,  again,  the  fear  is  unfounded  which  has  been  expressed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  formation  of  a  canal  between  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean,— that  because  the  former,  owing  to  the  effects  of  easterly  winds  at  its 
mouth,  &c.,  is  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  latter,  it  might  burst  through  the 
flood-gates,  and  carry  devastation  along  its  course. 

A  deep  crevice  iu  a  rock,  when  filled  by  a  shower,  is  often  the  cause  of  the 
rock  being  torn  asunder,  and  of  part  being  precipitated. 

Extensive  walls  or  faces  of  masonry,  intended  to  confine  banks  of  sand 
or  earth,  if  no  openings  were  left  for  water  to  escape  from  behind  them, 
would  be  burst  after  a  rain  unless  they  had  the  strength  of  flood-gates  of  the 
same  sixe.  Ignorance  of  this  danger  has  led  to  some  extraordinary  catas- 
trophes. 
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Other  examples  of  the  pressure  in  fluids  being  in  all  directions,  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  depth,  are ; — the  swelling  and  bursting  of  leaden  pipes  when 
filled  from  a  very  elevated  source : — the  tearing  up  of  the  coverings  of  sub- 
terranean drains  or  water  courses,  when,  during  a  flood  any  accident  chokes 
them  near  their  lower  openings : — the  violence  with  which  water  escapes  by 
an  opening  near  the  bottom  of  any  deep  vessel,  or  enters  by  an  opening  or 
leak  near  the  keel  of  a  deep-floating  ship  : — the  great  strength  required  in 
the  lower  hoops  and  securities  of  those  enormous  vessels  of  porter- brewers, 
called  vats,  some  of  which  contain  many  thousand  barrels  of  liquid. 

In  speaking  of  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  in  all  directions,  some  persons  have 
difficulty  in  conceiving  that  there  is  an  upward  as  well  as  a  downward  and  a 
lateral  pressure.  But  if,  in  a  fluid  mass,  the  particles  below  had  not  a  ten- 
dency upwards  equal  to  the  weight  or  downward  pressure  of  the  fluid  over 
them,  they  could  not  support  that  fluid,  which  entirely  rests  upon  them. 
Their  tendency  upward  is  owing  to  the  pressure  around  them  from  which 
they  are  trying  to  escape.  Accordingly,  if  a  long  tube,  open  at  both  ends, 
and  with  a  sliding  plug  or  piston  in  it  near  one  end,  be  partially  plunged  into 
water  by  the  plugged  end,  the  water  is  found  to  press  tbo  plug  upwards  with 
force  proportioned  to  the  depth  to  which  it  is  carried,  and  exactly  equal  to 
the  force  with  which  water  presses  upon  an  equal  extent  of  the  bottom  or 
side  of  any  other  vessel  having  in  it  the  same  depth ;  or,  with  which,  in  the 
same  vessel,  it  would  press  other  plugs  in  other  branches  of  the  tube  pro- 
jecting in  various  directions.  On  removing  such  a  plug  altogether,  the  up- 
ward pressure  is  visibly  proved  and  measured  by  the  column  of  water  pushed 
into  the  tube  from  below,  and  supported  there  to  the  level  of  the  water  around. 

The  pressure  in  a  mass  of  fluid  is  proportioned  to  the  perpendicular  depth, 
and  is  not  at  all  influenced  by  the  size,  shape,  or  position  of  the  containing 
vessel. 

A  body  immersed  in  the  witer  of  a  lake,  one  foot  under  the  surface,  is  just 
as  much  pressed  upon  as  if  it  were  one  foot  under  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
no  more  than  if  it  were  one  foot  under  the  surface  of  a  small  cistern. 

Suppose  vessels  differing  from  each  other  in  form  and  capacity,  as  sketched 
here  at  o,  h,  and  c,  but  all  having  flat  bottoms. 
Fig.  78.  of  exactly  the  same  area;  if  fluid  be  poured 

into  all  to  the  same  level  or  perpendicular 
height  as  represented  here  by  the  dotted  lines, 
although  the  quantity  be  very  different  in  each, 
the  pressure  on  the  bottom  will  be  the  same  in 
all.  This  truth  is  easily  proved  experimentally, 
by  having  the  bottoms  movable,  and  held  to 
their  places  by  weights  or  springs  capable  of 
measuring  the  pressure  :  or  by  letting  the  three 
vessels  all  communicate  with  the  same  vessel  of  water  below  them,  and  then 
observing  that  the  water  in  all  has  still  the  same  level. — ^These  results  are 
other  exemplifications  of  the  truths,  ^^ pressure  equal  in  all  directions^*' 
*^  pressure  as  depth,**  and  "  pt-essure  as  the  extent  of  surface."  For  as  a 
column  of  the  fluid,  resting  on  the  middle  of  each  bottom,  just  presses  with 
its  whole  weight,  and  therefore  according  to  its  altitude,  this  column  could 
not  remain  at  rest  if  there  were  any  greater  or  less  pressure  than  its  own 
near  it ;  then  as  the  fluid  really  is  at  rest  in  all  the  cases,  and  in  all  a  cen- 
tral column  is  of  the  same  height,  the  pressure  must  be  equal  on  all  the  bot- 
toms.   The  case  of  the  largest  vessel  a,  is  in  a  degree  illustrated  by  sup. 
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posing  the  water  ia  it  to  be  middenly  coDverted  into  smootli  upright  nmall 
columns  or  rods  of  ice  or  glass ;  Then  evidently  only  those  pieces  whioh 
rested  on  the  bottom,  could  press  on  it  while  the  others  would  be  supported 
by  the  oblique  sides  of  the  vessel^  and  by  the  lateral  resistance  of  the  pieces 
around  them. 

^'  Level  surface  of  a  Fluid/'     (Bead  the  Analysis.) 

That  the  surface  of  a  fluid  must  be  level,  follows  from  the  facts  of  all  the 
particles  being  equally  attracted  towards  the  centre  of  the  earthy  and  being 
perfectly  movable  among  themselves.  The  particles  forming  the  surface 
may  be  regarded  as  the  tops  of  so  many  columns  of  particles,  supported  at 
any  given  level  below,  by  a  uniform  resistance  or  pressure  ; — for  no  particle 
of  an  inferior  level  can  be  at  rest  unless  equally  urged  in  all  directions,  and 
therefore  all  the  particles  at  such  a  level,  and  which,  by  equally  urging  one 
another^  keep  themselves  at  rest,  must  all  be  bearing  the  weight  of  equal 
columns  :  thus  a  higher  column  must  sink  and  a  lower  one  must  rise,  until 
just  balanced  by  those  around;  that  is,  until  all  become  alike.  Besides,  just 
as  a  ball  rolls  down  a  slope  or  inclined  plane,  so  do  the  particles  of  a  fluid 
slide  or  move  from  any  higher  situation  among  themselves,  to  any  lower 
unoccupied  situation  near  them.  The  account  now  given  explains  why  an 
accidental  elevation  or  depression  of  a  fluid  surface,  usually  called  a  wave, 
continues  to  rise  and  fall,  or  to  oscillate,  for  some  time  with  gradually  dimi- 
nishing force; — for  when  the  mass  is  raised  above  the  general  level,  it  is  not 
quite  supported,  and  therefore  soon  sinks,  but  in  sinking,  like  a  falling  pen- 
dulum, it  acquires  momentum  which  carries  it  below  the  general  level,  until 
opposed  and  arrested  by  a  resistance  greater  than  its  weight,  it  then  rises 
again,  by  acquiring  new  momentum  in  its  rise,  it  has  to  fall  again,  again 
to  rise,  and  this  alternation  continues,  until  the  lateral  sliding  of  the  par- 
ticles, and  the  friction  among  them,  gradually  destroy  it. 

A  perfectly  level  surface  on  earth  really  means  one  in  which  every  par- 
ticle is  equi-distant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  therefore  truly  a 
spherical  surface;    but  so  large  is  the  sphere,  that  if  a  slice  of  it  of  two 
miles  in  diameter  were  cut  off,  and  laid  on  a  perfect  plane,  the  centre  of  the 
slice  would  only  be  four  inches  higher  than  the  edges.     Any  small  portion 
of  it,  therefore;  for  all  common  purposes,  may  be  accounted  a  perfect  plane. 
So  truly  smooth  does  a  fluid  surface  become,  that  it  forms  a  perfect  mirror; 
that  is,  it  reflects  or  throws  back  the  rays  of  light,  which  fall  upon  it  so 
exactly  in  the  order  which  they  had  on  leaving  the  object,  that  an  eye  which 
receives  them  may  fancy  the  object  to  be  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  mir« 
Tor. — It  was  over  the  glassy  surface  of  the  fountain  or  the  lake,  that  the 
shepherdesses  of  the  young  world  bent  themselves,  to  learn  the  charms 
which  nature  had   bestowed  on  thorn.      And  a  child  contemplates  with 
wonder  and  delight,  through  the  window  of  a  still  pool  or  gliding  stream, 
another  sky  below  the  ground,  with  its  clouds,  and  sun  or  stars ;  and  another 
]and.scape,  with  inverted  woods  and  mountains,  the  supposed  dwelling  of 
fairy  beings. 
In  the  cutting  of  canals,  the  making  of  railways,  and  in  many  other  ope- 
rations of  engineering,  it  is  of  essential  importance 
Fig.  74.  ^^  determine  the  level  or  horizontal  direction  at  any 

place ;  and  this  is  usually  done  by  a  tube  or  glass, 

^'  ^ C.       «  Cj  filled  with  spirit  except  one  bubble  of  air  6, 

V  .^       and  called  a  spirit  level.     When  this,  tube  is  hori- 

sontal;  the  bubble  has  no  tendency  to  move  to  either 


r 
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eod ;  bat  if  the  tube  inclines  ever  so  littl  ,  the  babbie  rises  to  the  end  which 
is  highest;  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  denser  spirit  falls  down  to  the 
lower  end,  and  forces  the  light  babble  away  from  it.  Snch  a  tnbe  properly 
fixed  in  a  frame,  with  a  telescope  attached  to  it,  or  simply  with  sight-holes 
to  look  through,  becoming  the  engineer's  guide  in  many  of  his  most  import- 
ant operations. 

A  hoop  surrounding  the  earth  would  bend  away  from  a  perfectly  straight 
line  four  inches  in  a  mile.  In  cutting  a  level  canal,  therefore,  which  may 
be  considered  as  part  of  a  hoop,  there  must  be  everywhere  a  falling  from 
the  straight  line,  called  by  geometers  a  taw/entj  in  the  proportion  now  de- 
scribed. All  rivers  also  have  the  curvature  of  hoops  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

Canals  leading  from  sea-ports  to  the  interior  of  countries  have  generally 
to  ascend;  but  as  wat«r  cannot  become  stagnant  in  any  channel  which  is  not 
level,  the  canal  is  divided,  by  gates  or  sluices,  into  portions  at  different  levels, 
like  steps  of  a  stair,  the  rising  at  the  joinings  being  generally  from  six  to 
twelve  feet.  The  boats  are  raised  or  lowered  from  one  level  to  another 
by  the  contrivance  called  a  lock,  which  is  merely  a  portion  of  the  canal,  of 
sufficient  capacity  for  the  boat  to  lie  in,  furnish^  with  high  walls,  and  with 
flood-gates  at  both  ends ;  so  that  when  the  gates  below  are  shut,  and  water 
is  gradually  admitted  from  above,  it  becomes  part  of  the  high  level,  ready 
as  such  to  deliver  a  boat,  or  receive  one ;  and  when  the  upper  flood-gates 
are  shut,  and  the  water  is  gradually  allowed  to  escape  from  the  lock,  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  low  level,  and  a  boat  may  enter  it,  or  leave  it  by  its 
lower  gates. 

The  cutting  of  canals  is  one  of  the  great  items  in  the  mass  of  modem 
improvement,  which  both  mark  and  hasten  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Adverting  to  the  importance  of  easy  intercourse,  as  explained  in  a  former 
section,  we  need  only  say  here,  that  a  horse  which  can  draw  only  one  ton 
on  our  best  roads,  can  draw  thirty  with  the  same  speed  in  a  canal-  boat. 

And  what  a  glorious  triumph  to  science  and  art  it  is,  to  be  able  to  conduct 
vessels  of  all  kinds,  even  those  originally  intended  for  the  ocean  surge  alone, 
through  the  quiet  valleys  of  an  interior  country  !  In  Scotland,  now,  along 
the  Caledonian  canal,  a  noble  frigate  may  be  seen,  wandering  as  it  were 
among  the  inland  solitudes,  and  displaying  her  grace  and  majesty  to  the  asto- 
nished gaze  of  the  mountain  shepherd;  and  when  she  has  traversed  the  king- 
dom, and  visited  the  lonely  lakes,  whose  waters  until  lately  had  borne  only 
the  skiff  of  the  hunter,  she  descends  again  by  the  steps  of  her  liquid  stair, 
and  safbly  resumes  her  place  among  the  waves. 

It  was  lately  in  contemplation  to  lead  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  which 
joins  North  and  South  America.  The  elevation  to  which  the  canal  must 
reach,  to  surmount  the  central  ridge,  is  considerable,  and  will  increase  the 
difficulty ;  but  such  important  consequences  would  follow  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object,  that,  with  the  continuance  of  general  peace,  and  the  in^ 
crease  of  political  wisdom,  it  will  probably  be  attained.  If  00,  the  loaded 
vessel,  rising  from  the  Atlantic,  would  soon  be  descried  among  the  mountain 
heights,  and,  a  few  hours  after,  would  be  safely  lodged  in  a  port  of  the  oppo- 
site sea ;  having  performed,  by  a  near  cut,  a  voyage  which  at  present  costs 
months  of  delay  and  hazard,  in  a  tedious  navigation  round  the  whole  southern 
continent. — And  if  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean  were  joined  in  the  same 
way,  as  has  also  been  proposed,  the  operatiopr  would,  in  effect,  bring  India 
nearer  to  Europe,  and  would  more  and  more  strengthen  the  bonds  of  mutual 
utility  and  brotherhood  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  ThcU;  indeed,  might 
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it  be  said  with  tnitb,  that  the  world  is  a  yaet  garden,  given  to  man  for  his 
abode,  of  which  every  spot  has  its  peculiar  sweets  and  treasures ;  but  be- 
eause  the  cultivator  of  eaoh  may  exchange  a  share  of  its  produce  for  shares 
in  retnm,  the  same  general  result  follows  as  if  every  field  or  farm  contained 
within  itself  the  climates  and  soils  and  capabilities  of  the  whole. 

In  a  canal,  the  least  deviation  from  the  true  level  would  immediately  cause 
any  water  admitted  into  it  to  flow  towards  the  lower  end.  This  flux  to  a 
lower  sitnation  is  what  is  going  on  in  the  myriads  of  streams,  which  render 
the  face  of  the  earth  a  scene  of  such  varied  beauty  and  incessant  change. 

As  in  the  animal  body,  from  every  the  minutest  point  a  little  vein  endowed 
with  living  power,  takes  the  blood  which  has  just  brought  life  and  nutriment 
to  the  part,  and  delivers  it  into  a  larger  vein,  whence  it  passes  into  a  larger 
ttiil,  until  at  last,  in  the  groat  reservoir  of  the  heart,  it  meets  the  blood  re- 
tomed  from  every  part  of  the  body,  so,  in  this  terraqueous  globe,  where  the 
magic  moving  power  is  simply  fluid  seeking  its  level,  does  the  rain,  which 
falls  to  sustain  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  to  renovate  nature,  glide  from 
every  point  of  the  surface  into  a  lower  bed,  and  from  thence  into  a  lower  still, 
until  the  countless  streams,  so  formed,  after  every  variety  of  course,  combine 
to  form  the  swelling  rivers,  which  return  the  accumulated  waters  into  the 
eommon  reservoir  of  the  ocean.  In  the  living  body,  the  arteries  carry  back 
the  blood  with  renewed  vitality  to  every  point  whence  the  veins  had  with- 
drawn it,  and  so  complete  the  circulation;  and  in  what  may  be  called  the 
living  universe,  the  circulation  is  completed  by  the  action  of  heat  and  of  the 
atmosphere,  which,  from  the  extended  face  of  the  ocean,  raise  a  constant 
exhalation  of  watery  vapour  of  invisible  purity,  which  the  winds  then  carry 
away  and  deposit  as  rain  or  dew  on  every  spot  of  the  earth. 

A  Tery  slight  declivity  suffices  to  give  the  running  motion  to  water.  Three 
iocbes  per  mile,  in  a  smooth  straight  channel,  gives  a  velocity  pf  about  three 
miles  per  hour.  The  Ganges^  which  gathers  the  waters  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  is,  at  eighteen  hundred  miles  from  its 
mouth,  only  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — that  is,  above 
twice  the  height  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  London ;  and  to  fall  these  eight 
hundred  feet,  in  its  long  course,  the  water  takes  nearly  a  month.  The  greater 
river  Magdalena,  in  South  America,  whose  channel,  for  a  thousand  miles,  is 
between  two  ridges  of  the  Andes,  falls  only  five  hundred  feet  in  all  that  dis- 
tance. Above  the  commencement  of  the  thousand  miles,  it  is  seen  iclescending 
in  rapids  and  cataracts  from  the  mountains.  The  gigantic  Rio  de  la  Plata 
has  so  gentle  a  descent  to  the  ooean,  that,  in  Paraguay,  fifteen  hundred  miles 
from  its  mouth,  large  ships  arrive  which  have  sailed  against  the  current  all  the 
way,  by  the  force  of  the  wind  alone :  that  is  to  say,  which  on  the  beautifully 
indined  plane  of  the  stream,  have  been  gradually  lifted  by  the  soft  wind,  and 
even  against  the  current,  to  an  elevation  greater  than  that  of  our  loftiest  spires. 

A  small  lake  or  extensive  mill-pond,  with  uneven  bottom,  if  suddenly 
emptied  by  a  sluice  or  opening  at  its  lowest  part,  would  exhibit  a  number  oi 
pits  or  pools  of  various  size  and  shape  left  among  the  inequalities.  But  sup- 
posing rain  to  fall,  and  frequently  to  recur,  the  water  seeking  its  level  would 
soon  effect  a  very  remarkable  change.  In  consequence  of  each  pool  discharg- 
ing over  its  lowest  part,  that  is,  sending  out  a  streamlet  either  into  another 
lower  pool,  or  into  a  channel  leading  directly  to  the  sluice  or  opening,  there 
would  be  a  constant  wearing  down  of  the  part  or  side  of  the  pool  over  which 
the  water  was  roaaing,  that  is  to  say,  a  deepening  of  a  breach  or  channel 
there,  and  the  surface  of  water  in  the  pool  would  be  consequently  becoming 
lower,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  bottom  would  be  rising,  owing  to  the  de- 
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posit  of  sand  or  mnd  washed  down  by  the  rain  from  the  elevations  around  ; 
and  these  two  operations  continuing,  the  pool  would  at  last  altogether  disap- 
pear. And  by  this  change  going  on  in  every  pool  through  the  whole  of  the 
emptied  mill-pond,  the  general  bottom  would  at  last  exhibit  only  a  varied  or 
undulated  surface  of  dry  land,  with  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  ramifying 
water  channels,  all  sloping  with  a  precision  unattainable  by  art,  to  the  general 
mouth  or  estuary. — The  reason  that,  in  the  supposed  case,  and  in  every  other, 
a  watercourse  soon  becomes  so  singularly  uniform,  both  as  to  dimension  and 
descent,  is,  that  any  pits  or  hollows  in  it  are  filled  up  by  the  sand  and  mud 
carried  along  in  the  stream,  and  deposited  where  the  current  is  slack;  while 
any  elevations  are  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  more  rapid  current  which 
accompanies  shallowness. 

The  above  paragraph  describes,  in  miniature,  what  has  been  going  on  over 
the  general  face  of  our  earth  ever  since  that  convulsion  of  nature  which  pro- 
duced its  present  form.  In  many  places  the  phenomenon  is  already  com- 
plete ;  in  others  it  is  only  in  progress.  The  whole  of  what  is  now  dry  land, 
has  at  some  period  been  under  water,  and  much  of  it  has  evidently  been  a 
gradual  deposition  from  water.  By  some  extraordinary  convulsion,  therefore, 
our  present  continents  and  islands  must  have  been  thrown  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  an  ocean,  or  an  ocean  must  have  subsided  away  from  them ;  and  ia 
either  case  the  land  must  have  merged  as  checkered  and  unsightly  as  the 
bottom  of  the  emptied  lake  above  supposed.  And  it  is  the  gradual  operatioa 
of  icater  seeking  its  level  which  has  at  last  converted  the  earth  into  the  para- 
dise which  we  now  behold. 

The  marks  of  the  former  state  of  the  world,  and  of  the  progressive  change, 
are  every  where  most  strikingly  evident  to  the  enlightened  eye  of  philosophy. 
The  present  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  for  instance,  is  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
great  lakes  formerly  existing  over  Europe.  It  is  a  basin  or  amphitheatre, 
formed  by  a  wall  of  mountains,  and  the  only  gate  or  opening  to  it,  is  that 
remarkable  one  by  which  the  water  now  escapes  from  it,  and  which  evidently 
has  been  gradually  cut  or  formed  by  the  action  of  the  running  stream.  Aii 
the  bottom  became  uncovered,  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  water,  and  the 
formation  of  a  regular  sloping  channel  from  every  part,  the  former  lake  was 
converted  into  a  fine  and  fertile  country,  a  fit  habitation  for  man ;  and  the 
continued  drain  from  it  of  the  rains  which  fall  over  its  surface,  and  either  pass 
rapidly  away,  or  sink  into  the  earth,  and  ooze  again  more  gradually  in  the 
form  of  springs,  is  the  beautiful  river  which  we  now  call  the  Elbe. 

In  Switzerland,  many  of  the  valleys  which  were  formerly  lakes,  have  the 
opening  for  the  exit  of  water  so  narrow,  that,  as  happened  in  one  of  them  a 
few  years  ago,  a  mass  of  snow  or  ice  falling  into  it,  converts  the  valley  onoe 
more  into  a  lake.  On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  the  accumulation  of  water 
within  was  very  rapid ;  and  although,  from  the  danger  foreseen  to  the  coun- 
try below,  if.  the  impediment  should  suddenly  give  way,  every  means  was 
tried  to  remove  the  water  gradually,  the  attempt  had  not  succeeded  when  the 
frightful^burst  took  place,  and  involved  the  inferior  country  in  common  ruin. 

The  magnificent  Danube  is  the  drain  of  a  chain  of  basins  or  lakes,  which 
must,  at  one  time,  have  discharged  or  run  over  one  into  another;  but  owing 
to  the  continued  stream  cutting  a  passage  at  last  low  enough  to  empty  them 
all,  they  are  now  regions  of  fertility,  occupied  by  civilized  man,  instead  of 
the  fishes  which  held  them  formerly.  This  operation  is  still  going-  on  in 
all  the  lakes  of  the  earth.  The  Lake  of  Geneva,  for  instance,  although  con- 
fined by  hard  rock,  is  lowering  its  outlet,  and  the  surface  has  consequently 
fallen  within  the  period  of  accurate  observation  and  records;  and  as^  at  the 
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same  tiine,  the  wearings  of  the  neighboaring  mouDtainSi  bronght  down  by 
the  winter  torrents,  are  fiUiog  up  its  bed,  if  the  to^n  of  Geneva  last  long 
enoagb,  its  inhabitants  may  have  to  speak  of  the  river  in  the  neighbouring 
valley,  instead  of  the  piotaresque  lake  which  now  fills  it.  Already  several 
towns  and  villages,  which  were  close  upon  the  lake  a  centary  ago^  have  fields 
and  gardens  spreading  between  them  and  the  shore. 

Illustrating  this  subject,  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  pure  blue  water  of  the  Rhone  issuing  from  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  the  turbid  streams  which  join  its  course  a  little  farther  down.  The  tor- 
rents which  fall  into  the  lake  all  around,  are  equally  charged  with  the  ihbrig 
or  wearings  of  the  mountains ;  but,  having  deposited  all  their  load  in  the 
still  bosom  of  the  lake,  the  pure  water  alone  escapes  to  form  the  river.  The 
stream!^,  however,  coming  to  the  Rhone  directly  from  the  Alps,  and  bring- 
ing with  them  their  charge  of  broken-down  earth,  even  after  they  ha^e  joined 
it,  are  long  distinguishable  by  their  muddy  waters.  It  is  the  mud  deposited 
as  here  described,  which  is  gradually  filling  up  all  lakes,  and  which  has 
formed  the  vast  regions  of  flat  country  seen  about  the  mouths  of  great  rivers. 
The  greater  part  of  Holland  is  deposition  of  this  kind,  the  whole  of  lower 
£gypt,  a  great  part  of  Bengal,  &c.  &c. 

There  are  some  lakes  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  have  no  outlet  towards 
the  sea,— all  the  water  which  falls  into  them,  being  again  carried  off  by 
evaporation  alone — and  such  lakes  are  never  of  fresh  water,  because  every 
Bubetance,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  rain  could  dissolve  in  the  re- 
gions around  them,  has  necessarily  been  carried  towards  them  by  their  feed- 
ing streams,  and  there  has  remained.  The  great  majority  of  lakes,  however, 
being  basins  with  the  water  constantly  running'over  at  one  part  towards  the 
sea,  although  all  originally  salt,  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  fresh, 
because  their  only  supply,  being  directly  from  the  clouds,  or  from  rivers 
and  springs  fed  by  the  clouds,  is  fresh,  while  what  runs  away  from  them 
most  always  be  carrying  with  it  a  proportion  of  any  substance  that  remains 
dissolved  in  them.  We  thus  see  how  the  face  of  the  earth  has  been  gradu- 
ally washed  to  a  state  of  purity  and  freshness  fitting  it  for  the  uses  of  man, 
and  why  the  great  ocean  necessarily  contains  in  solution  all  the  substances 
which  originally  existed  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  soluble  in  water : —  ^ 
riz.^  all  the  saline  substances.  The  city  of  Mexico  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  ^V 
vast  and  beautiful  plain,  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
by  sublime  ridges  of  mountains,  many  of  them  snow-capped.  One  side  of 
the  plain  is  a  little  lower  than  the  other,  and  forms  the  bed  of  a  lake,  which 
is  salt  for  the  reasons  stated  above ; — but  the  lake  will  not  long  be  salt,  for 
it  now  has  an  outlet  About  150  years  ago,  owing  to  unusual  rains,  an  ex- 
traordinary increase  of  the  water  took  place,  and  covered  the  pavements  of 
the  city.  An  artificial  drain  was  then  cut  from  the  plain,  at  the  distance  of 
about  sixty  miles  from  the  city,  to  the  lower  external  country.  This  soon  freed 
the  city  from  the  water,  and  since  then,  becoming  every  year  deeper  by  the 
wearing  effects  of  the  uninterrupted  stream,  it  is  still  lowering  the  surface  of 
the  lake,  is  daily  rendering  the  water  less  salt,  and  is  converting  the  vast 
salt  marshes,  which  formerly  surrounded  the  city,  into  fresh  and  fertile  fields. 

The  vast  continent  of  Australasia,  or  New  Holland,  (as  large  as  Europe,) 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  formed  at  a  different  time  from  what  is 
called  the  Old  World,  so  different  and  peculiar  are  many  of  its  animal  and 
vegetable  productions ;  and  the  idea  of  a  later  formation  receives  counte- 
nance from  the  existence  of  immense  tracts  of  marshy  or  imperfectly  drained 
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land  diseorerod  in  the  interior,  into  wbioh  riTers  flow,  but  seem  not  yet  to 
have  worn  down  a  suftoient  outlet  or  discharging  channel  toward  the  ocean. 

Where  the  soil  or  bed  of  a  conntry  throagh  which  a  water-track  passes 
is  not  of  a  soft  consistence,  so  as  to  aUow  readily  the  wearing  down  of  higher 
parts,  and  the  filling  np  of  hollows  by  deposited  sand,  lakes,  rapids  and  great 
irregularities  of  current  remain.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  line  of  the  lakes 
in  North  America,  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  stupendous  falls 
of  Niagara,  where  at  one  leap  the  river  gains  a  level  lower  by  a  hundred  and 
sixty  feet.  A  softer  barrier  than  the  rock  over  which  the  river  pours,  would 
soon  be  out  through,  and  the  line  of  lakes  would  be  emptied. 

The  contemplation  of  the  fact,  that  water  in  seeking  its  level  is  constantly 
wearing  where  it  rubs,  and  carrying  the  abraded  portions  down  to  lower 
level,  and  ultimately  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  brings  irresistibly  the  awful 
idea,  that  this  earthly  abode  of  ours,  owing  to  natural  causes  already  in 
operation,  can  have  but  a  limited  existence  in  its  present  state.  No  shower 
falls  that  does  not  send  portions  of  mountains  and  plains  into  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  and  thus  cause  a  corresponding  encroachment  on  the  shores  by 
the  rising  water ;  and  with  revolving  ages,  unless  new  convulsions  of  nature 
disturb  the  progress,  or  art  succeed,  as  in  Holland  and  elsewhere,  in  shutting 
out  the  ocean  from  extensive  low  tracts  by  means  of  sea  dykes  or  embank- 
ments, the  dry  land  must  at  last  disappear,  and  another  gradual  deluge  em- 
brace the  globe. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  which  illustrates  in  a  more  striking  manner 
the  exact  resemblances  among  nature's  phenomena,  or  their  aocordanoe  with 
the  few  general  expressions  or  laws  which  describe  them  all,  than  the  perfect 
level  of  the  ooean  as  a  liquid  surface.  The  sea  never  rises  or  falls  in  any 
place,  even  one  inch,  but  in  obedience  to  fixed  laws,  and  therefore  its  changes 
may  generally  be  foreseen  and  allowed  for.  For  instance,  the  eastern  trade* 
winds  and  other  causes  force  the  water  of  the  Indian  Ocean  towards  the  Af- 
rican coast,  so  as  to  keep  the  Red  Sea  about  twenty  feet  above  the  general 
ocean  level ;  and  the  Mediterranean  is  a  little  below  that  level,  because  the 
evaporation  from  it  is  greater  than  the  supply  of  its  rivers,  causing  it  to  re* 
ceivean  additional  supply  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar ; — ^but  in  all  such  cases, 
^  the  efTeot  is  as  constant  as  the  disturbing  cause,  and  therefore  can  be  calcu- 
lated upon  with  eonfidenoe. 

Were  it  not  for  this  perfect  exactness,  in  what  a  precarious  state  would 
the  inhabitants  exist  on  the  sea  shores,  and  on  the  banks  of  low  rivers  1  Few 
of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  perhaps,  reflect,  when  standing  by  the  side  of 
their  noble  river,  and  gazing  on  the  rapid  flood-tide  pouring  inland  through 
the  bridges,  that  although  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  the  water  there  is,  at  the 
moment,  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  may  at  the  time  be  heaving 
moreover,  in  lofty  waves,  covered  perhaps  with  wrecks  and  the  drowning. 

The  horrible  destruction  that  would  follow  any  alteration  of  the  level  ^f 
the  ocean,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  effects  of  occasional  floods,  produced  by 
rains  and  melting  snow  in  the  interior  of  countries,  or  by  these  combined 
with  winds  and  high  tides  on  the  coasts.  The  flood  at  St.  Petersburgh,  io 
1825,  was  dreadful,  in  which  strong  westerly  winds  had  retarded  the  flow  of 
the  Neva  so  much,  that  the  water  rose  forty  feet  (the  height  of  an  ordinary 
house)  above  its  usual  mark,  covered  all  the  low  parts  of  the  town,  and 
drowned  thousands  of  the  people. 

In  Holland,  which  is  a  low  flat,  formed  chiefly  by  the  mud  and  sand 
brought  down  by  the  Rhine  and  neighbouring  rivers,  muoh  of  the  country 
is  really  below  the  level  of  the  common  spring-tides^  and  is  only  protected 
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from  daily  inundatioDS  by  artificial  dykes  or  ramparts,  made  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  ocean.  On  one  occasion  the  water  broke  into  such  an  enclosure, 
and  ^drowned  more  than  sixty  thoasand  people.  What  awful  uncertainty 
then  would  hang  oyer  the  existence  of  tbe  Dutch,  if  the  level  of  the  sea 
were  subject  to  change }  for  while  we  knov(  that  its  waters,  owing  to  the 
centrifugal  force  or  of  the  earth's  rotation,  are  seventeen  miles  higher  at  the 
equator  than  at  the  poles,  if  the  level,  as  now  established,  were  from  any 
emuse  to  be  suddenly  changed  but  ten  feet,  millions  of  human  beings  would 
be  the  yictims. 

Where  inundation  is  regularly  periodical,  as  in  the  Nile  and  many  other 
rivers,  the  hurtful  effects  can  be  guarded  against,  and  the  occurrence  may 
even  become  useful,  by  fertilising  the  soil. 

Tracts  of  land  in  contact  with  rivers,  of  which  land,  tbe  surface  lies  be* 
tween  the  levels  of  ebb  and  flood-tide,  if  surrounded  with  dykes,  may  be 
kept  constantly  covered  with  water,  by  opening  the  sluices  only  at  high  water ; 
or  may  be  kept  constantly  drained,  by  opening  the  sluices  only  at  low  water. 
A  vast  extent  of  rice  fields,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  India  and  China,  is 
managed  in  this  way,  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  water  being  regulated  by 
the  age  of  the  rice  plant  A  great  part  also  of  the  rich  sugar  plantations  of 
Demerara,  Esequibo,  &o.,  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  are  in  the  same 
preoicament ;  and  another  advantage  which  these  have  over  the  plantations 
on  the  West-India  Islands,  is  the  saving  of  the  labour  of  transport  effected 
by  the  canals  which  intersect  all  the  fields. 

^  If  various  tubes  and  vessels  communicate  with  one  another ,  fluid  admitted 
to  them  wUl  rise  to  the  same  level  in  all."    (Read  the  Analysis,  p.  84. 

'  The  following  sketch  may  represent  a  variety  of  tubes  and  vessels^  fixed 
upon  and  opening  into  the  cbtern  or  box  G.  Water  poured  into  any  one 
would  fill  the  box,  and  would  then  rise  to  the  same  level  in  all.  The  dotted 
lines  from  a  to/,  may  represent  the  surfaces  of  the  fluid  in  the  different 
vessels.  In  the  figure  at  p.  128,  it 
was  seen  why,  in  all  upright  cylin- 
drical vessels,  as  a,  6  and  c,  the  fluid 
rises  to  the  same  level;  and  the  figure 
at  p.  132,  explained  why  shape  of  the 
vessel  cannot  effect  the  level.  Al- 
though in  the  oblique  vessel  c,  re- 
presented here,  there  is  more  water 
than  in  a,  still  there  is  the  same 
pressure  at  the  bottom  of  both,  be- 
cause e  supports  part  of  the  weight 
of  its  contained  fluid  on  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane. 

If  a  tube  twenty  miles  long,  and  rising  and  descending  among  the  inequali- 
ties of  a  country,  were  filled  with  water,  and  could  have  its  ends  brought 
together  for  comparison,  it  would  exhibit  two  liquid  surfaces  having  precisely 
the  same  level ;  and  on  either  end  being  raised^  the  fluid  would  sink  in  it 
to  overflow  from  the  other. 

An  easy  mode  of  determining  a  level  line  at  any  spot  is  to  have  an  open 
tube,  bent  up  at  its  ends  a  and  b,  and  nearly 
filled  with  liquid :  by  then  looking  along  the  Fig.  76, 

two  liquid  surfaces,  or  through  floating  sights 
resting  on  them,  an  observer  looks  in  a  line 
which  is  quite  horizontal  at  the  middle  point 
between  them. 
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If  there  were  two  lakes  on  adjoining  hills  of  different  heights,  a  pipe  of 
communication  descending  across  the  valley  and  connecting  them,  would 
soon  bring  them  to  the  same  level ;  or  if  one  were  much  higher  than  the 
other,  would  empty  that  one  into  the  other. 

A  projector  thought  that  the  vessel  of  his  contrivance,  represented  here, 
was  to  solve  the  renowned  problem  of  the  perpetual  motion.    It  was  goblet- 
shaped,  lessening  gradually  towards  the  bottom  until  it  become  a  tube,  turned 
upwards  at  c,  and  putting  with  an  open  extremity  into  the  goblet  again.  He 
reasoned  thus :  A  pint  of  water  in  the  goblet  a  must  more  than  counterbalance 
an  ounce  which  the  tube  b  will  contain,  and  must  there- 
Fig.  77.  fore  be  conatantly  pushing  the  ounce  forward  into  the 
^1=^^^          vessel  again,  and  keeping  up  a  stream  or  circulation, 
^  /\\^        which  will  cease  only  when  the  water  dries  up.     He 

^/ -A     jlS      was    confounded  when  a  trial  showed   him  the  same 

I  j    Jj        level  always  in  a  and  in  b, 

\^^    y^  JJ  A  glass  tube  inserted  near  the  bottom  of  a  cask  or 

^^C^^  cistern  of  any  sort,  not  air-tight  above,  which  tube  is 

C  then  bent  upwards,  to  appear  on  the  outside  like  a 

barometer  tube,  shows  by  the  elevation  of  a  fluid  in  it^ 

the  height  of  the  greater  mass  of  fluid  within. 

In  like  manner  a  tube  brought  from  a  river  into  a  neighbouring  cellar  or 
pit,  will  indicate  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  river. 

A  knowledge  of  the  truth,  that  water  in  pipes  will  always  rise  again  to 
the  height  or  level  of  its  source,  has  enabled  men  in  modern  times  to  con- 
struct those  admirable  systems  of  iron  pipes,  which  distribute  water  in  great 
towns.  The  water  brought  to  any  elevated  site,  in  or  near  the  town,  may 
be  delivered  from  a  reservoir  there,  by  the  effect  of  gravity  alone,  to  every 
cistern  which  is  under  the  level  of  the  reservoir ;  the  result  not  being  affect- 
ed by  the  pipes  having  to  rise  over  heights  and  to  descend  into  valleys  many 
times  in  their  course. 

On  the  hill  north  of  London,  on  which  Pentonville  stands,  there  is  such  a 
reservoir  to  which  water  is  brought  from  Hertfordshire,  by  a  channel  cnt  for 
the  purpose  upwards  of  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  called  the  New  River. 
Another  reservoir  has  lately  been  constructed,  by  the  West  Middlesex  Water 
Company,  at  Primrose  hill,  Higher  than  any  house  in  town.  It  is  filled  by 
operation  of  steam-engines  at  the  Company's  works,  near  Hammersmith, 
five  miles  off.  It  will  supply  water  to  the  summits  of  all  the  houses  con* 
nected  with  it,  and  is  exceedingly  useful  in  cases  of  fire. 

Many  persons  have  believed  that  the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the  law, 
that  fluid  in  pipes  rises  to  the  level  of  its  source,  because,  in  all  the  ruins  of 
their  aqueducts,  the  channel  is  a  regular  slope.  Some  of  the  aqueducts,  as 
works  of  magnitude,  are  not  inferior  to  the  great  wall  of  China,  or  the  Egyp- 
tian Pyramids;  yet,  at  the  present  day,  a  single  pipe  of  cast-iron  is  made 
to  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  even  more  perfectly.  It  is  now  ascer- 
tained, however,  that  it  was  not  ignorance  of  the  principle,  but  want  of  fit 
material  for  making  the  pipes,  which  cost  our  forefathers  such  enormous 
lubour. 

The  supply  and  distribution  of  water  in  a  large  city,  particularly  since  the 
steam-engine  has  been  added  to  the  apparatus,  approach  closely  to  the  per- 
fection of  nature's  own  work  in  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  animal 
body.  From  the  great  pumps  or  a  high  reservoir,  main  pipes  issue  to  the 
chief  divisions  of  the  town  ;  these  then  send  suitable  branches  to  the  streets, 
which  branches  again  divide  for  the  lanes  and  alleys;  and  at  last  subdivide 
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until  every  house  has  its  small  leaden  conduit  carrying  its  precious  freight, 
if  required,  even  into  the  separate  apartmeotA,  and  yielding  it  anywhere  to 
the  turning  of  a  cock.  A  corresponding  arrangement  of  drains  and  sewers, 
most  carefully  constructed  in  ohedienoe  to  the  law  of  level,  receives  the  wa- 
ter again  when  it  has  answered  its  purposes,  and  sends  it  to  he  purified  in 
the  great  laboratory  of  the  ocean.  And  so  admirably  complete  and  perfect 
is  this  counter-system  of  sloping  channels,  that  a  heavy  shower  may  fcill, 
and  after  washing  and  purifying  every  superificial  ppot  of  the  city,  and  sweep- 
ing out  all  the  subterranean  passages,  may,  within  the  space  of  an  hour, 
form  part  of  the  river  passing  by.  It  is  the  recurrence  of  this  almost  mira- 
cle, of  extensive,  sudden,  and  perfect  purification,  which  makes  modern 
London  the  most  healthy,  while  it  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 

English  citizens  have  now  become  so  habituated  to  the  blessing  of  a  sup- 
ply of  pure  water,  more  than  sufficient  for  all  their  purposes,  that  it  no  more 
surprises  them  than  the  regularly  returning  light  of  day  or  warmth  of  sum- 
mer. But  a  retrospect  inta  past  times  may  still  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  obligation  to  advancing  art.  How  much  of  the  anxiety  and  labour  of 
men  in  former  times  had  relation  to  the  supply  of  this  precious  element  ! 
How  often,  formerly,  has  periodical  pestilence  arisen  from  deficiency  of 
vater  ;  and  how  often  has  fire  devoured  "whole  cities,  which  a  timely  supply 
of  water  might  have  saved  !  Kings  have  received  almost  divine  houours  for 
coQstructing  aqueducts,  to  lead  the  pure  streams  from  the  mountains  into  the 
peopled  towns.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  he  who  las  travelled  on  the  sandy 
plains  of  Asia  or  Africa,  where  a  well  is  more  prized  than  mines  of  gold,  or 
who  has  spent  months  on  ship-board,  where  the  fresh  water  is  often  doled 
out  with  more  caution  than  the  most  precious  product  of  the  still,  or  who, 
in  reading  history  has  vividly  sympathized  with  the  victims  of  siege  or  ship- 
wreck, spreading  out  their  garments  to  catch  the  rain  from  heaven,  and  then 
with  mad  eagerness,  sucking  the  delicious  moisture — it  is  he  who  can  ap- 
preciate fully  the  blessing  of  that  abundant  supply  which  most  of  us  now  so 
thoughtlessly  enjoy.  The  author  of  this  work  will  long  remember  the 
intense  momentary  regret  with  which,  at  once  approaching  a  beautiful  land 
after  months  spent  at  sea,  he  saw  a  stream  of  fresh  water  gliding  over  a  rock 
into  the  salt  waves — it  appeared  to  him  as  if  a  most  precious  essence,  by 
some  accident  were  pouring  out  to  waste. 

The  subject  of  fluid  level  leads  to  the  consideration  of  springs  or  wells,  and 
of  the  operation  of  boring  for  water. 

The  water  which  falls  from  the  clouds,  and  which  must  all  ultimately 
return  to  the  sea,  may  find  its  way  to  the  rivers,  either  by  running  directly 
along  the  surface  of  soils  which  refuse  it  admittance;  or  by  first  sinking  into 
porous  earth,  and  again  oozing  out  at  lower  situations  in  the  form  of  springs. 
If  a  spring  be  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  porous  earth  from  which  it  issues, 
that  is  to  say,  as  low  as  the  surface  of  the  impermeable  clay  or  rock  on 
which  at  some  depth  all  such  earth  rests,  it  may  drain  the  whole;  but  if  not, 
the  water  will  stand  at  a  certain  level  among  the  earth  as  it  would  among 
bullets  in  a  water-tight  vessel.  If  a  hole  or  pit  be  then  dug  in  such  earth, 
reaching  below  the  level  of  the  water  lying  in  it,  the  pit  will  soon  be  filled 
with  water  up  to  the  level,  and  will  be  called  a  well.  In  many  places  this 
water-level  is  very  far  below  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  in  some  places, 
by  reason  of  the  water  having  an  easy  drainage  towards  the  sea,  or  of  the 
superficial  soil  being  altogether  impermeable  to  it^  there  is  none  to  be  fcuod 
within  an  aocesBlble  depth.  • 
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A  remakable  iUnstratioii  of  this  subject  oocnrred  a  few  yean  ago,  in  Kent, 
on  the  occasion  of  cutting  between  Rochester  and  Gravesend  the  canal  called 
the  Thames  and  Medway  canal.  This  canal  consists  of  but  one  out  or 
level,  seven  miles  long,  of  which  two  are  in  a  tunnel  through  the  hili — which 
level  is  that  of  high  water  in  the  connected  rivers;  the  intention  having 
been  to  let  the  canaJ  be  filled  always  from  the  rivers  at  high  water ; — but  as 
the  level  of  the  subterranean  water  in  the  surrounding  land,  and  therefore  of 
all  the  inhabitants'  wells  there,  is,  as  might  be  anticipated,  half-way  between 
the  levels  of  high  and  low  tides,  tbe  salt  water  from  the  rivers  was  no 
sooner  admitted  to  the  canal  than  it  spread  into  the  land  on  either  side, 
where  the  resisting  internal  water-level  was  lower,  and  destroyed  all  the 
wells.  If  the  canal  had  been  dug  a  few  feet  lower,  the  mischief  would  not 
have  occurred,  and  the  company  would  have  escaped  paying  the  hei^vy 
damages,  which  rendered  their  undertaking  a  very  ungainful  speculation. 

All  the  wells  and  springs  in  the  world  are  merely  the  rain  water  which  has 
sunk  into  tbe  earth,  appearing  again,  and  gradually  escaping  at  lower  plaoes : 
nature  thus  admirably  making  the  bowels  of  the  earth  an  ever-stored  reservoir 
of  the  substance  most  indispensable  to  the  comfort  and  existence  of  man,  and 
of  all  living  creatures.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  high  cultivation  or 
agricultural  improvement  of  a  country  has  a  great  effect  on  the  quantity  of 
spring  water  in  it.  While  the  face  of  a  country  is  rough  the  rain-water 
remains  long  among  its  inequalities,  slowly  sinking  into  the  earth  to  feed  the 
springs,  or  slowly  running  away  from  the  surface  as  from  bogs  and  marshes 
towards  the  rivers.  The  rivers  hence  have  a  comparatively  uniform  and 
regular  supply  even  when  rain  has  not  fallen  for  a  long  time  : — but  in  a  well- 
drained  country,  the  rain,  by  a  thousand  prepared  channels,  finds  its  way  to 
tbe  brooks  and  rivers  almost  immediately,  producing  often  dangerous  floods 
or  inundations  of  the  neighbouring  low  grounds.  A  friend  of  the  author  had 
a  waterfall  and  mill  in  Surrey,  which  he  formerly  let  for  a  rent  of  £1,200  a 
year^  but  after  agricultural  improvements  in  tbe  district  from  which  the 
water  came,  the  supply  of  water  was  generally  either  superabundant,  or  de- 
ficient, and  tbe  value  of  the  mill  was  reduced  to  one-half. 

The  surface  of  our  globe  is  formed  of  different  strata  or  layers,  as  of  clay, 
chalk,  sand,  gravel,  &c.,&c.,  which  appear  all  to  have  been  at  former  periods 
horizontal,  formed  under  water,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  thrown  up,  by 
some  convulsion  or  convulsions  of  nature,  into  every  variety  of  position,  la 
particular  situations,  the  upper  surface  is  now  concave  or  basin-shaped,  the 
different  strata  or  layers,  when  water-tight,  being  like  cups  or  basins  placed 
one  within  another, ;  and  as  water  poured  in,  to  fill  the  space  between  two 
basins  so  placed,  would  spring  out  to  the  height  of  its  upper  or  level  surface, 
through  any  hole  made  in  the  side  of  either,  so  on  boring  for  water,  through 
an  innermost  or  superior  water-tight  stratum  or  basin  of  earth,  the  water  c^ten 
springs  out  and  rises  far  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  London  stands  in 
a  hollow  of  which  the  first-met  layer  is  a  basin  of  clay,  placed  over  chalk, 
and  on  boring  through  the  clay  (sometimes  of  three  hundred  feet  thickness,) 
the  water  issues  and  in  many  places  will  form  a  jet  considerably  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  showing  that  there  is  a  higher  source  or  level  some- 
where— as  amoDg  the  hills  of  Surrey,  or  those  north  of  London. 

When  fluids  of  different  kinds  and  of  different  weights  under  the  same  bulk, 
are  made  to  oppose,  or  to  balance  each  other  in  communicating  vessels — as 
water,  for  instance,  in  one  leg  of  the  bent  tube  b  d  c,  and  oil  in  the  other — 
the  surfaces  will  not  at  all  rest  or  settle  at  the  same  height  or  level,  but  that 
of  the  lighter  fluid  will  be  just  as  much  higher  than  that  of  the  other  as  it  is 
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lighter.  Thus  a  eolamn  of  oil  mvst  be  of  a 
length  tad  Of  to  balance  a  column  of  water 
d  w :  and  alcohol^  because  lighter  than  oil, 
to  balance  the  same  water,  would  have  to 
atand  higher  still,  as  at  a;  while  mercury, 
because  thirteen  times  weightier  than  water, 
would  etand  only  about  m.  The  shape,  size 
or  position  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  oppos- 
ing fluids  might  stand,  would  have  no  in-« 
finenoe  on  the  relative  heights  of  the  surfaces ; 
for  if  we  suppose  a  larger  vessel,  such  as  is 
represented  here  by  the  dotted  lines  between 
the  letters  «/m,  to  be  substituted  for  the  leg 
c  doi  the  tube,  the  various  fluids  to  balance 
the  water  in  b  d,  would  have  to  stand  just  as 
high  in  it  as  in  the  smaller  tube. 


Fig.  78. 
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"j1  hodi/  immersed  in  a  fluidj  displaces  exactly  its  own  hulk  of  it,  tchich 
quantifif  having  been  just  supported  by  the  fluid  aro^md,  the  body  is  held 
vp  with  force  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced. ^  and  must 
sink  or  swim  according  cu  its  ovm  weigJU  is  greater  or  less  than  this." 

A  bladder  full  of  air,  and  maintaining  the  bulk  of  a  pound  of  water,  re* 
quiies  a  force'  of  one  pound  (except  a  few  grains,  the  weight  of  the  air, ^6 
plunge  it  under  water.  The  same  bulk  of  gold  is  held  up  in  water  with  ez* 
actly  the  same  force ;  so  that,  if  previimsly  balanced  at  the  end  of  a  weighing 
beam,  it  appears  on  immersion  to  have  lost  one  pound  of  its  weight. 

And  a  piece  of  wood,  ivory,  or  any  other  substance,  having  exactly  the 
same  bulk,  is  opposed  on  entering  the  fluid  by  the  same  resistance. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  for  the  immersed  body  takes  the  place  of 
water  which  weighed  one  pound  and  yet  was  supported,  and  whose  pressure 
was  necessary  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  rest.  In  a  vessel  of  water  repre- 
sented here  by  the  figure  a  b,  let  us  attend  to  any 
portion  of  the  water,  a  single  column  of  particles, 
for  instance,  represented  by  the  line  cd:  we  know 
that  each  column  is  steadily  supported  in  its 
place,  because  the  particle  of  the  liquid  immedi* 
ately  under  it  is  tending  upwards  to  escape  from 
the  surrounding  pressures,  with  force  exactly 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column ;  and  what  is 
true  of  a  column  of  single  particles,  is  true  of  any 

other  portion,  such  as  the  larger  column  represented  by  the  figure/ A  g.  If 
such  portion  weighed  exactly  a  pound,  the  surface  under  it  would  be  tending 
upward  with  the  force  of  a  pound ;  and  if  the  portion,  without  changing  its 
bulk  or  form,  were  to  become  ice,  it  would  still  bo  estactly  supported  by  the 
surface  below  pressing  upwards  with  a  force  of  a  pound ;  and  farther,  if  a 
similar  column  of  wood,  or  stone,  or  metal,  were  there,  the  surrounding 
pressure  would  still  be  the  same.  Again,  if  we  suppose  only  half  the  column 
to  be  solidified,  the  portion  A  ^  for  instance,  it  would  be  pres.sed  upwards 
with  a  force  of  one  pound  at  g;  but  its  own  weight  of  half  a  pound,  and  the 
weight  of  the  half  pound  of  water  above  it,  would  produce  an  exact  balance 
and  maintain  rest. 
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7*  *  -«—  TT-T-^Tit  *J2  IsaTe  dear  Dotions  on  thia  subject ;  and  as  diflTcrent 
T-  '  .*  : — a-oii  *n*'.n  mattere  with  different  degrees  of  facility,  and  in  dif- 
:..-  :    T.  *  ▼-  ?:Li.l  <Lite  the  same  general  truth  in  other  words. 

1  -  «>  -  n:-;  ler  a  !cas«  of  flaid  as  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  extremely 
-r  ::i:  •  .-  .  T-wn^  -f  sicr-f  particles  standing  side  by  side,  where  every  particle 
-:  '  r-  *-■  "^  i*-«-Te  it  by  the  tendency  upwards  which  it  requires  through 
.  -  •:-^--ar;  t  •!•?  2:iid  surrounding  it.  Now  if  we  suppose  the  particles  of 
1---  a  faiiii  ma<s,  of  any  shape,  to  stick  together,  or  to  become  ice 
T  1  1"  :z:izzi  c(  buik  or  weight,  that  portion  when  solid  would  still  be 
:  '  T  •  a  :2-  -azie  f  >rces  as  when  fluid,  and  therefore  would  be  equally  sup* 
T- .—  . :.  1=  i  w:n^i  remain  at  rest  And  if  gold,  or  silver,  or  glass,  or  wood, 
-.* '-^  :-•?  *i3e  buiijWere  substituted  for  the  supposed  ice,  such  new  sub- 
?ri ::.'::  V  i.i  st.ll  be  sustained  with  the  same  force;  so  that  a  substance  of 
.  v:  *  r  r^.*  j^se  weight  as  the  ice  or  water  displaced,  would  have  no  ten- 
:  -:-'..:: tr : ^  rise  or  to  fall  more  than  the  water  itself  had ;  but  a  substance 
«r.  icr  w:-ii  sink,  and  one  lighter  would  swim,  and  in  either  case  with 
:  -  r  ;x:."  J  proportioned  to  the  difference  between  its  weight  and  that  of 
Aj  -.■  .u  btt^c  of  water. 

':\m  Kf^xis,  in  now  reading  the  statement  of  this  truth — in  appearance 
jc  ^  r."  .  lad  obvious — would  imagine  that  it  had  remained  so  long  unknown, 
!.« I  * :  i:  :he  discovery  of  it  may  be  accounted  one  of  the  most  important 
w:  .z  i^xaa  sagacity  ever  made, — but  such  is  the  case.  We  owe  the  dis- 
*.►-_-?  t.-  :oe  of  the  master-minds  of  antiquity — that  of  Archimedes.  He 
rvc:. ! ;  :;<  siea  one  day  while  his  limbs  were  resting  on  the  liquid  support  of 
1  :w  I .  ua  as  his  god-like  intellect  darted  into  futurity,  and  perceived  many 
'C  . : ,  vTortant  uses  to  which  the  knowledge  was  applicable,  he  is  said  to 
i  f^.*  .vo'oie  so  moved  with  admiration  and  delight,  that  he  leapt  from  the 
^r»':T.  i::ii  unconscious  of  his  nakedness,  pursued  his  way  homewards,  call- 
.:j:  :<:!  ^^nn^m,  tv^xa"  I  have  found  it.  He  was  thinking  chiefly  of  the 
:v^  :  •  s.uns,  thus  obtained,  of  ascertaining  in  all  cases  what  has  since  been 
•L  ■•a  ::s.'  fpccijic  gravity  of  bodies,  viz.^  the  comparative  weights  of  equal 
ju.  i>  -i  liitferent  substances )  as  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  copper,  or  iron,  eom* 
Tii.^.-*^  «  :h  water ;  and  in  the  case  of  mixtures,  as  of  gold  with  silver  for 
.2.^^j  iv^f^  i^  declaring  at  once  the  proportion  present  of  each — important 
^.r  •:  ■'•i.;x  which,  until  then,  could  not  be  correctly  solved. 

\  If*  K jdrostatic  law  now  explained,  has  since  led  to  great  advances  in 
rft*\<;;>  arts.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  chief  foundation  of  chemistry,  for  by 
:  :i;  c'vaaist  distinguishes  one  substance  from  another,  distinguishes  a  pure 
:^.  a  aa  impure  substance,  and  discovers  the  nature  of  many  mixtures  or 
<vaa^»i&>  ^'be  merchant  often  judges  by  it  of  the  worth  of  his  merchan- 
c.r:  la  any  case  it  enables  an  inquirer  to  ascertain  at  ooce  the  exact  size 
<«  j»<>i  bulk  of  a  mass,  however  irregular-— even  of  a  bundle  of  twigs.  It 
W»  Kw'iMe  the  cause  of  improvements  in  navigation,  in  marine  architecture^ 
iM  i«  WAT  other  arts. 

We  j^i'now  discus^  more  particularly  the  subject  of  comparative  weights 
.r  ««rri»f  ynmVy. 

**  Tkf  Mtr  Kttk  ichich  a  body  is  held  up  in  a  fluids  being  the  exact  weight 
ofifs  i*M  of  that  fluid f  by  ascertaining  this  force  and  comparing  it  with 
the  trright  of  the  body  itself ,  the  comparative  weights  or  SPBCIFIO  ORAYI- 
TIBS  nrt  found:'    (Head  the  Analysis,  p.  126.) 

If  any  bodyi  c,  a  mass  of  gold  for  instance,  be  suspended  by  a  thread  or 
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Fig.  80. 


hair  ftom  the  bottom  of  one  eotle  b 

of  a  weighing-beam,  and  be  balanced 

by  weights  put  into  the  other  scale  a, 

and  if  a  vessel  of  water  be  then  lifted 

imder  it  so  that  the  water  shall  sur* 

lonnd  it,  the  body  is  pushed  up  or 

supported  by  the   water  with  force 

equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  which 

it  displaces;   the  weights,  therefore, 

then  requir^  in  the  scale  b  to  restore 

the  balance,  show  truly  the  exact 

weight  of  the  water  displaced ;  or  of 

water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  body ;  and 

the  weights  in  the  two  opposite  scales 

show  the  comparative  weights  of  the 

body  and  of  its  bulk  of  wator.  In  the 

supposed  case,  whatever  weight  the 

gold  had  in  the  air,  it  would  seem  to  lose,  vrhea  the  water  surrounded  it, 

about  a  nineteenth  part  of  such  weight;  that  is,  the  water  would  support  it 

with  this  force;  and  gold  would  thus  be  proved  to  be  about  nineteen  times 

as  heavy  as  water. 

In  making  a  table  of  specific  gravities,  it  was  necessary  to  select  a  common 
standard  with  which  all  other  substances  should  be  compared,  and  this  has 
been  done  in  choosing  wator ;  the  reason  of  preference  being,  that  water  can 
be  so  easily  procured  in  a  stete  of  purity,  and  therefore  of  uniformity,  in  all 
situations.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that  gold  is  of  the  specific  gravity  19, 
and  copper  9,  and  cork  4,  we  mean  that  these  substances  are  just  so  much 
heavier  or  lighter  than  their  bulk  of  pure  water  in  ite  densest  state,  viz,j  at 
the  temperature  of  40  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer* 

As  the  substances  in  nature  difier  as  to  form  and  other  qualities,  corre- 
sponding difierences  have  to  be  made  in  the  manner  of  ascertaining  their 
speeifio  gravities  ^  the  following  cases  are  most  important 

Solid  bodies  ituduble  in  footer  and  heavier  than  it— as  the  metals,  &c., 
are  merely  suspended  by  a  thread  or  hair,  having  nearly  the  specific  gravity 
of  water,  to  one  scale  of  the  hydrottatie  balance  (simply  a  good  weighing- 
beam  with  a  water-vessel  below  one  of  the  scales;)  and  the  body  being  first 
balanced  or  weighed  in  the  air,  and  then  in  water,  as  already  described,  the 
weight  and  the  loss,  represented,  if  the  operator  chooses,  by  the  weights  in 
the  opposito  scales,  are  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  the  two  substances ; 
and  by  finding,  through  the  arithmetical  operation  of  division,  how  often  the 
weight  of  the  water  is  contoined  in  the  weight  of  the  solid,  we  find  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  solid,  or  how  much  it  is  weightier  than  its  bulk  of  water. 
— ^It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  putting  weighto  into  the  scide,  b 
or  taking  them  out  of  the  scale  a,  are  equivalent  operations.  We  shall  ex- 
plain afterwards,  that  for  very  ddicato  purposea bodies  must  be  weighed 
first  in  a  vacuum,  instead  of  in  air,  or  a  suitable  allowance  must  be  made; 
for  air  itself  supporte  a  little  any  body  immersed  in  it. 

Solide  lighter  than  toa/er,  as  cork,  are  weighed  in  it  by  attaching  to 
them  a  mass  of  metol  or  glass  heavy  enough  to  sink  them,  and  already  ba- 
lanced in  water  for  the  purpose ;  or  by  making  the  line  which  connect  them 
with  the  weighing  beams  pass  under  a  small  pully  fixed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  so  that  the  rising  of  the  end  of  the  beam  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached shall  draw  them  down. 

10 
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• .    _  «  -ETC',  as  %  sj^ad  of  tDj  salt,  may  be  protected  during 

<^=^z  r  vcLTi-xr  ^  w^aer,  bj  pfevioasly  dipping  it  in  melted  wax, 

..-  «  :.^  ■  .--r.^  r  :a  is;  or  it  may  be  weighed  in  some  liquid 

.  =>  :  :  jjaSi  .'^'t  .1.  i^-.waaee  being  afterwards  made  for  the  differ- 

-n-zSL  ij6  wn^iz  X  siura  liquid  and  of  water. 

.«  r  /  vr.  neb  as  gold  dust|  are  weighed  in  a  glass  oup 
a»  T-«"  ^xa..^  'xeu  buaeed  in  water  for  the  purpose. 

I  r*'^r.  Busl  be  weighed  in  some  other  liquid. 

..^^1.-%    ii*i  ^^^7  e&iowed  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 

s  "   :.   i.»i3^arz'u  has  lately  suggested  a  novel  and  ingenious  mode 

.:::r  mt  «ci:ciic  graiities  of  pulverized  or  porous  bodies ',  but  as 

*^    »>  c3Ai^zsoi\.'U.  .alj  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  jpneti- 

*.   i.-^  .«'i&ius:c&:i<:a  of  it  must  come  under  that  head. 

1.4  BUT  be  compared  with  water  in  several  ways.  1st.  If  a 
X  a>  ill  exactly  one  thousand  grains  of  distilled  water,  at 
!  jC  ^. "',  the  weight  of  the  same  measure  of  any  other  liquid 
.  sm:7.7  i-ling  the  phial,  and  weighing  it.  Of  sulphuric  acid, 
».  jw&  a  paiai  will  contain  nearly  nineteen  hundred  grains,  while 
i  J  .•  .M  I  vti^  metre  only  about  eight  hundred.  2d.  A  bulb  of  glass, 
•vu .  X  ^«s  j«i  aiMsand  grains  when  weighed  in  water,  (which  thousand 
_-*^  >  >  ut?n;»7T»  rke  weight  of  its  bulk  in  water,)  maybe  weighed  in  other 
.  ,^.:>.  ata  3w  hAxenee  of  loss  marks  the  specific  gravity,  as  in  the  last 
JVC  '  M  >a*Q  oir  this  purpose  may  be  of  any  size,  but  one  which  loses 
«  «asr^£^KU"  JB*  thousand  grains,  is  preferable,  from  the  simplicity  there- 
^  ^-  ts«  V  xM  Afeolations :  —  This  remark  applies  also  to  the  phial  last 
«^  A  contrivance  which  renders  the  beam  and  scales  altogether 
2»  a  hollow  floating  bulb  of  glass  or  metal  a,  with  a  slender  stalk 
^^m  s  a»  support  the  little  scale  or  dish  5,  and  with  another  stalk  de- 
,itnc  V  jury  the  weight  or  weights  at  c,  which  serve  as  ballast  to  it.  The 
h  It:  £^^  M;;i^ed  that  when  displacing  one  thousand  grains,  or  other  known 
ms>^  ^  |m  water,  it  shall  float  with  a  certain  mark  upon  the  upper  stalk 
just  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  By  then  immersing  it  in 
other  liquids  and  finding  how  much  weight  must  be  added 
to,  or  taken  from  it  above  or  below,  to  make  it  float  in 
them  at  the  same  elevation,  the  comparative  weights  of 
these  other  liquids  and  of  water  are  found :— or  the  differ- 
ence of  weight  which  makes  it  float  at  different  elevations 
in  water,  having  been  previously  ascertained,  it  will  only 
be  necessary,  in  any  other  case,  to  note  exactly  its  eleva- 
tion ;  an  inch  of  the  slender  stalk  may  be  equivalent  to  a 
difference  of  ten  grains.  This  instrument  is  called  an 
hydrometer.  There  are  generally  printed  tables  and  di- 
rections, accompanying  all  forms  of  it,  telling  the  exact 
import  of  the  several  indications,  and  the  allowances  to 
be  made  for  temperature,  &c.  It  may  be  used  for  weigh- 
*>C  ^c^  i^^l  *^  liquids,  for  if  any  mass  be  put  into  the  saucer  6,  weights 
al  to  the  mass  mast  be  taken  out  of  the  saucer  b,  or  from  below 
_  » the  equilibrium  of  the  instrument.    The  mass  may  be  after- 

ji  ^  f ,  and  weighed  in  water.    4th.  The  shortest  mode  of  ascer- 

,y^^_^  0^  M^fiogravities  of  liquids,  is  to  have  a  set  or  series  of  small 
■«^^  MiMk^  "rf  different  specific  gravities,  so  that  when  they  are  thrown 
•%«.-  «l^  Nisii.  those  heavier  than  it  will  sink,  and  those  lighter  will  swim, 
"•u :%  4M  i«t  vliiol^  marks  its  specific  gravity  will  remain  merely  suspended. 
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The  bubbles  mnst^  of  course^  be  nambered;  and  the  specific  gravity  of  each  be 
preTiously  known. 

A  common  use  of  hydrometers  is  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  distilled 
spirits  brought  to  market,  as  of  rum,  brandy,  gin,  &c.  All  these  consist  of 
alcobol  more  or  less  diluted  with  water ;  and  duty  or  tax  is  levied  upon  them 
in  proportion  to  their  strength,  or  the  quantity  of  alcohol  which  they  contain. 
A  delicate  hydrometer  discovers  this  at  once. 

A  shop-keeper  in  China  sold  to  the  purser  of  a  ship,  a  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled i^irit  according  to  a  sample  shown ;  but  not  standing  in  awe  of  con- 
science, he  afterwards,  in  the  privacy  of  his  store-lTSose,  added  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  to  each  cask. 

The  spirit  having  been  delivered  on  board,  and  tried  by  the  hydrometer, 
was  discovered  to  be  wanting  in  strength.  When  the  vendor  was  charged 
with  the  intended  fraud,  he  at  first  denied  it,  for  he  knew  of  no  human 
means  which  could  have  made  the  discovery;  but  on  the  exact  quantity  of 
water  which  had  been  mixed  being  specified,  a  superstitious  dread  seized 
him,  and,  having  confessed  his  roguery,  he  made  ample  amends.  On  the 
instrument  of  his  detection  being  afterwards  shown  to  him,  he  offered  any 
price,  for  what  he  foresaw  might  be  turned  to  great  account  in  his  trade. 

The  specific  gravity  of  aM/orm  substances  is  ascertained  by  means  of 
a  glass  flask  of  known  size,  furnished  with  a  stop  cock.  It  is  first  weighed 
when  emptied  by  the  air-pump,  and  afterwards  when  filled  successively 
with  water  and  with  different  airs  or  gases.  Comparison  of  the  weights 
gives  the  specific  gravities,  as  already  described. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  round  numbers,  the  comparative  weights 
or  specific  gravities  of  some  common  substances.  Water  is  the  standard 
kept  in  view,  and  any  equal  bulk  of  another  substance  is  heavier  or  lighter 
than  water,  according  to  the  numbers  severally  attached  to  them. 

Platinum      .  .        .        .    22}  '  Common  Salt      ...    2 
Gold        .  .         19|  1  Brick     ....         2 

Mercury       .  .  ,     13J    Alcohol       .         .         .         .         y*y 

Copper     .         .         .        .  -Sf  •  ^ther   .         .        .        .         | 

Steel  and  Iron  .        .        .      8    |  Cork  .        .         .         .     ^ 

Diamond  .         .    '     .  8^  I  Atmospheric  Air     .         .         ^^^ 

Glaus 8      ~   ■  ~ 

Common  stoaes  .  2^ 

Complete  tables  are  found  in  systems  of  Dictionaries  of  Chemistry. 

A  cubic  foot  of  water  happens  to  weigh  very  nearly  one  thousan4  ounces 
avoirdupois,  or  62  i  pounds.  Hence,  in  the  foregoing  table,  the  figures  de- 
noting the  specific  gravities  tell  how  many  times  a  thousand  ounces  of  the 
different  substances  a  cubic  foot  contains.  Of  gold,  for  instance,  a  cubic 
foot  contains  more  than  nineteen  thousand  ounces,  being  worth  in  money 
about  ir63,000  sterling.  A  cubic  foot  of  common  air  contains  only  a  little 
more  than  one  ounce;  and  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  lightest  of  ponderable 
things,  a  cubic  foot  contains  less  than  a  drachm. 

The  following  facts  are  also  illustrations  of  the  truth,  that  a  body  immersed 
in  a  fluid  is  beld  up,  or  has  its  entrance  resisted,  with  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  it  displaces. 

A  stone  which  on  land  requires  the  strength  of  two  men  to  lift  it,  may  be 
lifted  and  carried  in  water  by  one  man.    There  are  cases,  therefore,  where 
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the  support  of  water  thns  rendered  usefal  is  equivalent  to  the  assistance  of 
additional  hand.  A  boy  will  often  wonder  why  he  can  lift  a  certain  stone 
to  the  surface  of  water,  but  no  farther. 

The  invention  of  the  diving-bell  in  modem  times,  having  enabled  men,  in 
the  building  of  piers,  bridges,  &o.,  to  work  under  water  umost  as  freely  as 
above,  many  have  experience  of  this  influence  of  water :  but  workmen  are 
generally  surprised  at  first,  to  find  that  below,  they  can  move  much  larger 
and  heavier  stones  than  they  can  in  the  air.  Some  had  supposed  the  fact 
^uscounted  for  by  saying  that  the  denser  air  of  the  diving-bell  when  received 
into  the  lungs  gave  greater  strength.  In  recovering  property  from  a  sunken 
ship  by  the  diving-bell,  every  thing  is  found  to  be  lighter  in  the  proportion 
now  stated. 

This  law  explains  also  why  stones,  gravel,  sand  and  mud,  are  so  easilj 
moved  by  waves  and  currents.  Many  people  expressed  astonishment,  in 
March,  1825,  to  learn  that  at  the  Plymouth  Breakwater,  the  storm  had  dis- 
placed blocks  of  stone,  of  many  tons  weight ;  but  we  now  see  that  the  moving 
water  had  only  to  overcome  about  half  the  weight  of  the  stone. 

When  a  person  lies  in  a  bath,  the  limbs  are  so  nearly  supported  by  th^ 
water  as  to  require  scarcely  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  When 
this  softest  of  all  beds  has  been  indulged  in  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  the 
person,  on  first  lifting  a  limb  out  of  the  water,  feels  surprise  at  its  great 
apparent  weight.  The  workers  about  diving-bells  always  experience  the 
sensation  now  spoken  of,  on  returning  to  the  air.  • 

The  bodies  of  most  fishes  are  nearly  of  the  specific  gravity  of  water,  and, 
therefore,  if  lying  in  it  wltliout  making  exertion,  they  neither  sink  nor  rise 
very  quickly.  When  this  subject  was  less  understood,  many  persons  be- 
lieved that  fishes  had  no  weight  in  water;  and  it  is  related  as  a  joke  at  the 
expense  of  philosophers,  that  a  king  having  once  proposed,  to  his  men  of 
science,  to  explain  this  extraordinary  fact,  many  profound  disquisitions  came 
forth,  but  not  one  of  the  competitors  thought  of  trying  what  really  was  the 
fact.  It  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  science  in  those  days  to  make  an  ex- 
*  periment.  At  last  a  simple  man  balanced  a  vessel  of  water  in  scales,  and 
on  putting  a  fish  into  the  water,  showed,  its  scale  preponderating  just  as 
much  a&  if  the  fish  had  been  weighed  alone. 

In  the  sense  now  explained,  water  is  said  to  bave  no  weight  in  water. 
The  least  force  will  raise  a  bucket  of  water  from  the  bottom  of  a  well  to  the 
surface ;  but  if  the  bucket  be  lifted  at  all  farther,  its  weight  is  felt  just  in 
proportion  to  the  part  of  it  which  is  above  the  surface. 

*^A  body  lighter  ilian  it*  lulk  of  water  will  floaty  and  with  force  propor* 
tioned  to  the  difference."     (Read  the  Analysis,  p.  126.) 

The  reason  of  this  is  clear.    If  any  body,  the  cylinder  abed  tor  instance, 

be  partially  immersed  in  water,  we  know  that  the 

Fig.  82.  upward  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  bottom  c  ^,  is 

a^ 1^         n      exactly  what  served  to  support  the  water  displaced 

J       ^  by  the  body,  viz,,  water  of  the  bulk,  e/c  d.    The 

J       y^~— —       body,  therefore,  that  it  may  remain  out  as  far  as 
cL-^-Jd  '    here  represented,  must  have  exactly  the  weight  of 

the  water  which  the  immersed  part  of  it  displaces; 
and  if  it  be  lighter  than  this,  it  will  rise  farther;  if 
heavier,  it  will  sink  farther  until  the  exact  balance 
be  produced. 
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Henoe  of  any  body  which  floats  in  water,  a  pound  weight  displaces  just  a 
pound  of  water,  wheUier  the  body  be  very  light  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  as 
cork,  or  heaner,  as  a  piece  of  dense  wood.  This  is  experimentally  shown 
by  putting  snoh  bodies  to  float  in  a  vessl  originally  foil  of  water.  The  water 
displaced  by  each  must  run  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  may  be  caught 
and  measured. 

Henoe  a  porcelain  basin  weighing  four  ounces  will  sink  in  water  only  as 
far  as  a  similar  wooden  basin  or  bowl  of  the  same. weight ;  and  the  weight  of 
either  basin  may  be  in  the  substance  of  which  it  is  formed,  or  in  any  thii^ 
else  put  into  it  as  a  load. 

Hence  a  boat  made  of  iron  floats  just  as  high  out  of  water  as  a  boat  of  simi- 
lar form  andsiae  made  of  wood,  provided  the  iron  be  proportionately  thinner 
than  the  wood,  and  therefore  not  heavier  on  the  whole.  An  empty  metallic 
pot  or  kettle  is  often  seen  floating  with  a  great  part  of  it  above  the  surface  of 
the  water. — ^Prejudice  for  a  Ions  time  prevented  iron  boats  from  being  used, 
although,  for  various  purposes,  they  are  superior  to  others ;  and  there  are  still 
people  who  would  fear  to  go  on  boitfd  of  a  ship  built  of  the  strong  and  singu- 
Uriy  durable  Indian  teaks,  because  it  is  heavier  than  water,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  log,  dierefore  sinks  in  water.  Many  fine  ships  of  the  line,  however,  and 
East-Indiamen  of  fifteen  hundred  tons  or  more,  are  now  built  of  teak. 

Henoe  a  ship  carrying  a  thousand  tons  weight  will  draw  just  as  much  water, 
<ff  float  to  the  same  depth,  whether  her  cargo  be  of  cotton  or  of  lead : — and 
the  ezaet  weight  of  any  ship  and  her  cargo  may  be  determined  by  finding  how 
much  water  she  displaces.  In  canal  IxMits,  which  are  generally  of  a  simple 
form,  this  truth  afifbrds  a  ready  rule  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  their  load. 

The  human  body,  in  an  ordinary  healthy  state  with  the  chest  full  of  air,  is 
lighter  than  water. 

If  this  truth  were  generally  and  familiarly  understood,  it  would  lead  to  the 
saving  of  more  lives,  in  cases  of  shipwreck  and  in  other  accidents,  than  all 
the  mechanical  life-preservers  which  man's  ingenuity  will  ever  contrive. 

The  human  body  with  the  ch^st  full  of  air  naturally  floats  with  a  bulk  of 
about  half  the  head  above  the  water,— having  then  no  more  tendency  to  siok 
than  a  log  of  fir.  That  a  person  in  water,  therefore,  may  live  and  breathe  it 
is  only  necessary  to  keep  the. face  uppermost.  The  reason  that  in  ordinary 
accidents  so  many  people  are  drowned  who  might  easily  be  saved,  are  chiefly 
the  foUowing : — 

Ist  They  believe  that  the  body  is  heavier  than  water,  and  therefore  that 
continued  exertion  is  necessary  to  keep  it  from  sinking ;  and  l^enc^,  instead 
of  lying  quietly  on  the  back,  with  the  face  upwards,  and  with  the  face  only 
out  of  the  water,  they  generally  assume  the  position  of  a  swimmer,  in  which 
the  fiioe  is  downwards,  and  the  whole  head  has  to  be  kept  out  of  the  water 
to  allow  of  breathing.  Now,  as  a  man  cannot  retain  this  position  but  by 
oontiaued  exertion,  he  is  soon  exhausted,  even  if  a  swimmer,  and  if  he  is 
not,  the  unskilful  attempt  will  scarcely  secure  for  him  even  a  few  respira- 
tions. The  body  raised  for  a  moment  by  exertion  above  the  natural  level, 
sinks  as  far  below  it  when  the  exertion  ceases ;  and  the  plunge,  by  appearing 
the  commencement  of  a  permanent  sinking  terrifies  the  unpractised  indivi- 
dual, and  renders  him  an  easier  victim  to  his  fate. — ^To  convince  a  person 
learning  to  swim  of  the  natural  buoyancy  of  his  body,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
throw  an  egg  into  water  about  five  feet  deep,  and  then  desire  him  to  bring  it 
up  again.    He  discovers  that  instead  of  h£i  body  with  the  chest  full  of  air 
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natarally  sinking  towards  the  egg,  he  has  \jq  force  his  way  downwards,  and 
is  lifted  again  bj  the  water  as  soon  as  he  ceases  his  effort. 

2d.  They  fear  that  water  entering  by  the  ears  may  drown,  as  if  it  entered 
by  the  nose  or  mouth,  and  they  make  a  wasteful  exertion  of  strength  to  pre- 
vent it;  the  truth  being,  howerer,  that  it  can  only  fill  the  outer  ear,  as  far 
as  the  membrane  df  the  drum,  where  its  presence  is  of  no  consequence. 
£very  diver  and  swimmer  has  his  ears  thus  filled  with  water,  and  cares  not. 

3d.  Persons  unaccustomed  to  the  water,  and  in  danger  of  being  drowned, 
generally  attempt  in  their  struggle  to  keep  their  hands  above  the  surface, 
from  feeling  as  if  their  hands  were  imprisoned  and  useless  while  below ;  but 
this  act  is  most  hurtful,  because  any  part  of  the  body  held  out  of  the  water, 
in  addition  to  the  face  which  must  be  out,  requires  an  effort  to  support  it, 
which  the  individual  is  supposed  at  the  time  ill  able  to  afford. 

4th.  They  do  not  reflect,  that  when  a  log  of  wood  or  a  human  body  is 
floating  upright,  with  a  small  portion  above  the  surface,  in  rough  water,  as 
at  sea,  every  wave  in  passing  must  cover  it  completely  for  a  little  time,  bat 
again  leave  its  top  projecting  in  the  interval.  The  practiced  dwimmer  chooses 
this  interval  for  breathing. 

5  th.  They  do  not  think  of  the  importance  of  keeping  the  chest  as  full  of 
air  as  possible  ]  the  doing  which  has  nearly  the  same  effect  as  tying  a  blad- 
der of  air  to  the  neck,  and  without  other  effort,  will  cause  nearly  the  whole 
head  to  remain  above  the  water.  If  the  chest  be  once  emptied,  while  from 
the  face  being  under  water  the  person  cannot  inhale  again,  the  body  remains 
specifically  heavier  than  water,  and  will  sink. 

When  a  man  dives  far,  the  pressure  of  deep  water  compresses,  or  dimi- 
nishes the  bulk  of  the  air  in  his  chest,  so  that,  without  losing  any  of  that  air, 
he  yet  becomes  really  heavier  than  water,  and  would  not  again  rise,  but  for 
the  exertion  of  swimming.  The  author  of  this  work  once  saw  a  sailor  (a 
fine-bodied  West  India  negro)  fall  into  the  calm  sea  from  a  yard-arm  eighty 
feet  high.  The  velocity  on  his  reaching  the  water  was  so  great,  that  he  shot 
deep  into  it,  and,  of  course,  his  chest  was  compressed  as  now  explained  : 
probably  also  the  shock  stunned  him,  for  although  he  was  an  excellent 
swimmer,  he  only  moved  his  arms  feebly  once  or  twice,  and  was  then  seen 
gradually  sinking  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  until  he  appeared  only  as  a 
black  and  distant  speck,  descending  towards  the  unknown  regions  of  the 
abyss. 

Every  person  needs  not  learn  to  swim ;  but  every  one  who  makes  voyages 
should  have  practiced  the  easy  lesson  or  resting  in  the  water  with  the  face 
out.  The  head,  from  the  large  quantity  of  bone  in  it,  is  a  heavy  part  of  the 
body,  yet,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  chest,  which  is  comparatively  light, 
a  little  action  of  adjustment  with  the  hands,  easily  keeps  it  uppermost;  and 
there  is  an  accompanying  motion  of  the  feet,  called  treading  the  water,  not 
difficult  to  learn,  which  suffices  to  sustain  the  entire  head  above  the  surface. 
Many  of  the  seventy  passengers  who  were  swallowed  up  on  the  sudden 
sinking  of  the  Comet  steam-boat  near  Oreenock,  in  November,  1825,  miffht 
have  ^en  saved  by  the  boats,  which  so  soon  went  to  their  assistance,  had 
known  the  truth  which  we  are  now  explaining. 

A  man  having  to  swim  far,  may  occasionally  rest  on  his  back  for  a  time, 
and  resume  his  labour  when  he  is  somewhat  refreshed. 

So  little  is  required  to  keep  a  swimmer's  head  above  water,  that  many  in- 
dividuals, although  unacquainted  with  what  regards  swimming  or  floating, 
have  been  saved  after  shipwreck,  by  catching  hold  of  a  few  floating  chips  or 
broken  pieces  of  wood.    An  oar  will  suflice  as  a  support  to  half  a  dozen 
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people,  provided  no  one  of  the  number  attempts  by  it  to  keep  more  tha6  his 
head  out  of  the  water ;  but  often,  in  cases  where  it  might  be  thus  servieeable, 
from  each  person  wishing  to  have  as  much  of  the  security  as  possible,  the 
number  benefited  is  mnch  less  than  it  might  be. 

The  most  common  contrivances,  called  fi/e-preservers,  for  preventing 
drowning,  are  strings  of  cork  put  round  the  chest  or  neck,  or  air-tight  bags 
applied  round  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  filled,  when  required,  by  those 
who  wear  them  blowing  into  them  through  valved  pipes. 

On  the  great  rivers  of  China,  where  thousands  of  people  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  live  in  covered  boats  than  in  houses  upon  the  shore,  the  younger 
ehildren  have  a  hollow  ball  of  some  ligh£  material  attached  constantly  to 
their  necks,  so  that,  in  their  frequent  falls  overboard,  they  are  not  in  danger. 

Life-boats  have  a  large  quantity  of  cork  mixed  in  their  structure,  or  of 
air-tight  vessels  of  thin  copper  or  tin  plate :  so  that,  even  when  the  boats 
are  filled  with  water,  a  considerable  part  still  floats  above  the  general  surface. 

Swimming  is  much  easier  to  quadrupeds  than  to  man,  because  the  ordi- 
nary motion  of  their  legs  in  walking  and  running  is  that  which  best  supports 
them  in  swimming.  Man  is  at  first  the  most  helpless  of  creatures  in  water. 
A  horse  while  swimming  can  carry  his  rider  with  half  the  body  out  of  the 
water.  Dogs  commonly  swim  well  on  the  first  trial. — Swans,  geese,  and 
water-fowls  in  general,  owing  to  the  great  thickness  of  feathers  on  the  under 
part  of  their  bodies,  and  the  great  volume  of  their  lungs,  and  the  hoUowness 
of  their  bones,  are  so  bulky  and  light,  that  they  float  upon  the  water  like 
stately  ships,  moving  then^selves  about  by  their  webbed  feet  as  oars. 

A  water-fowl  floating  on  plumage  half  as  bulky  as  its  naked  bbdy,  has 
about  half  that  body  above  the  surface  of  the  water }  and  similarly  a  man 
reclining  on  a  floating  mattrass,  as  in  the  hydrostatic  bed  afterwards  to  be 
described,  has  nearly  as  much  of  his  body  above  the  level  of  the  water-sur- 
face, as  he  forces  of  the  mattrass  under  it.  His  position,  therefore,  depends 
on  Uie  thickness  of  the  mattrass. 

A  man  walking  in  deep  water  may  tread  upon  sharp  flints  or  broken  glass 
with  impunity,  because  his  weight  is  nearly  supported  by  the  water. 

But  many  men  have  been  drowned  in  attempting  to  wade  across  the  fords 
of  rivers,  from  forgetting  that  the  body  is  so  supported  by  the  water,  and 
does  not  press  on  the  bottom  sufficiently  to  give  a  sure  footing  against  a  very 
trifling  current.  A  man,  therefore,  carrying  a  weight  on  his  head  or  in  his 
hands  held  over  his  head,  as  a  soldier  bearing  his  arms  and  knapsack,  may 
safely  pass  a  river,  where,  without  a  load,  he  would  be  carried  down  the 
stream. 

There  is  a  mode  practised  in  China  of  catching  wild  ducks,  which  requires  \ 
that  the  catcher  be  well  loaded  or  ballasted.  The  light  grain  being  first 
strewed  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  to  tempt  them,  a  man  hides  himself  in 
the  midst  of  it,  under  what  appears  a  gourd  or  basket  drifting  with  the 
stream,  and  when  the  flock^pproaches  and  eurrounds  him,  he  quickly  ob-  - 
tains  a  rich  booty  by  snatching  the  creatures  down  one  by  one— -adroitly 
making  them  disappear  as  if  they  were  diving,  and  then  securing  them  be- 
low.    Each  bird  becomes  as  a  piece  of  cork  attached  to  his  body. 

Fishes  can  change  their  specific  gravity,  by  diminishing  or  increasing  the 
size  of  a  little  air-bag  contained  to  their  body.  It  is  because  this  bag  is 
situated  towards  the  under  side  of  the  body,  that  a  dead  fish  floats  with  the 
belly  uppermost.  "" 

Animal  substances,  in  undergoing  the  process  of  putrefaction,  give  out 
muoh  aeriform  matter.    Hence  the  Mies  of  persons  drowned  and  remaining 
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It  is  very  important  to  have  clear  notions  on  this  subject ;  and  as  different 
minds  apprehend  such  matters  with  different  degrees  of  facility,  and  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  we  shall  state  the  same  general  truth  in  other  words. 

Let  us  consider  a  mass  of  fluid  as  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  extremely 
minute  columns  of  single  particles  standing  side  by  side,  where  every  particle 
supports  those  above  it  by  the  tendency  upwards  which  it  requires  through 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  surrounding  it.  Now  if  we  suppose  the  particles  of 
a  portion  of  a  fluid  mass,  of  any  shape,  to  stick  together,  or  to  become  ioe 
\^ithout  change  .of  bulk  or  weight,  that  portion  when  solid  would  still  be 
between  the  same  forces  as  when  fluid,  and  therefore  would  be  equally  sup- 
ported, and  would  remain  at  rest.  And  if  gold,  or  silver,  or  glass,  or  wood, 
having  the  same  bulk,  were  substituted  for  the  supposed  ice,  such  new  sub- 
stance would  still  be  sustained  with  the  same  force ;  so  that  a  substance  of 
exactly  the  same  weight  as  the  ioe  or  water  displaced,  would  have  no  ten- 
dency either  to  rise  or  to  fall  more  than  the  water  itself  had ;  but  a  substance 
heavier  would  sink,  and  one  lighter  would  swim,  and  in  either  case  with 
force  exactly  proportioned  to  the  difference  between  its  weight  and  that  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

Few  persons,  in  now  reading  the  statement  of  this  truth — in  appearance 
80  simple  and  obvious — would  imagine  that  it  had  remained  so  long  unknown^ 
and  that  the  discovery  of  it  may  be  accounted  one  of  the  most  important 
which  human  sagacity  ever  made, — but  such  is  the  case.  We  owe  the  dis- 
covery to  one  of  the  master-minds  of  antiquity — that  of  Archimedes.  He 
caught  the  idea  one  day  while  his  limbs  were  resting  on  the  liquid  support  of 
a  bath :  and  as  his  god-like  intellect  darted  into  futurity,  and  perceived  many 
of  the  important  uses  to  which  the  knowledge  was  applicable,  he  is  said  to 
have  become  so  moved  with  admiration  and  delight,  that  he  leapt  from  the 
water,  and  unconscious  of  his  nakedness,  pursued  his  way  homewards,  call- 
ing out  *^  fv^i^xa.  tv^xa,"  I  have  found  it.  He  was  thinking  chiefly  of  the 
ready  means,  thus  obtained,  of  ascertaining  in  all  cases  what  has  since  been 
called  thd  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  viz.,  the  comparative  weights  of  equal 
bulks  of  different  substances ;  as  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  copper,  or  iron,  com- 
pared with  water;  and  in  the  case  of  mixtures,  as  of  gold  with  silver  for 
instance,  of  declaring  at  once  the  proportion  present  of  each — important 
problems,  which,  until  then,  oould  not  be  correctly  solved. 

The  hydrostatic  law  now  explained,  has  since  led  to  great  advances  in 
various  arts.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  chief  foundation  of  chemistry,  for  by 
it  the  chemist  distinguishes  one  substance  from  another,  distinguishes  a  pure 
from  an  impure  substance,  and  discovers  the  nature  of  many  mixtures  or 
compounds.  The  merchant  often  judges  by  it  of  the  worth  of  his  merchan- 
dize. In  any  case  it  enables  an  inquirer  to  ascertain  at  once  the  exact  size 
or  solid  bulk  of  a  mass,  however  irregular— even  of  a  bundle  of  twigs.  It 
has  become  the  cause  of  improvements  in  navigation,  in  marine  architecture, 
and  in  many  other  arts. 

We  shall  now  disousiS  more  particularly  the  subject  of  comparative  weights 
or  specific  gravity. 

"  The  force  with  which  a  body  is  held  up  in  a  fluid,  being  the  exact  weight 
of  its  bulk  of  that  fluid,  by  ascertaining  this  force  and  comparing  it  with 
the  weight  of  the  body  itself  the  comparative  weights  or  SPECIFIO  gravi- 
ties are  found  J*     (Head  the  Analysis^  p.  126.) 

If  any  body^  c^  a  mass  of  gold  for  instance,  be  suspended  by  a  thread  or 
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Fig.  80. 


kair  from  the  bottom  of  one  scale  h 

of  a  weighing-beam,  and  be  balanced 

by  weights  pat  into  the  other  scale  a, 

and  if  a  vessel  of  water  be  then  lifted 

nnder  it  so  that  the  water  shall  snr* 

Tonnd  ity  the  body  is  pushed  up  or 

supported  by  the  water  with  force 

equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  which 

it  displaces;   the  weights,  therefore, 

then  required  in  the  scale  b  to  restore 

tiie  balance,  show  truly  the  exact 

weight  of  the  water  displaced ;  or  of 

water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  body;  and 

the  weights  in  the  two  opposite  scales 

show  the  comparative  weights  of  the 

body  and  of  its  bulk  of  water.  In  the 

supposed  case,  whatever  weight  the 

gold  had  in  the  air,  it  would  seem  to  lose,  when  the  water  surrounded  it, 

about  a  nineteenth  part  of  such  weight;  that  is,  the  water  would  support  it 

with  this  force;  and  gold  would  thus  be  proved  to  be  about  nineteen  times 

as  heavy  as  water. 

In  making  a  table  of  specific  gravities,  it  was  necessary  to  select  a  common 
standard  with  which  all  other  substances  should  be  compared,  and  this  has 
been  done  in  choosing  water ;  the  reason  of  preference  being,  that  water  can 
be  so  easily  procured  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  therefore  of  uniformity,  in  all 
ffltuations.  When  we  say,  therefore,  tlutt  gold  is  of  the  speoifio  gravity  19, 
and  copper  9,  and  cork  4,  we  mean  that  these  substances  are  just  so  much 
heavier  or  lighter  than  their  bulk  of  pure  water  in  its  densest  state,  vvs.,  at 
the  temperature  of  40  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

As  the  substances  in  nature  difier  as  to  form  and  other  qualities,  corre- 
sponding differences  have  to  be  made  in  the  manner  of  ascertaining  their 
specific  gravities  ^  the  following  cases  are  most  important 

Solid  bodies  insoluble  m  wcUer  and  heavier  than  it— as  the  metals,  &c., 
are  merely  suspended  by  a  thread  or  hair,  having  nearly  the  speoifio  gravity 
of  water,  to  one  scale  of  the  hydrostatic  balance  (simply  a  good  weighing- 
beam  with  a  water-vessel  below  one  of  the  scales;)  and  the  body  being  first 
balanced  or  weighed  in  the  air,  and  then  in  water,  as  already  described,  the 
weight  and  the  loss,  represented,  if  the  operator  chooses,  by  the  weights  in 
the  oppodte  scales,  are  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  the  two  substances ; 
and  by  finding,  through  the  arithmetical  operation  of  division,  how  often  the 
weight  of  the  water  is  contained  in  the  weight  of  the  solid,  we  find  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  solid,  or  how  much  it  is  weightier  than  its  bulk  of  water. 
— ^It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  putting  weights  into  the  scale,  b 
or  taking  them  out  of  the  scale  a,  are  equivalent  operations.  We  shall  ex- 
plain afterwards,  that  for  very  dedicate  purposea bodies  must  be  weighed 
first  in  a  vacuum,  instead  of  in  air,  or  a  suitable  allowance  must  be  made; 
for  air  itself  supports  a  little  any  body  immexsed  in  it. 

Solids  liffhter  than  watery  as  cork,  are  weighed  in  it  by  attaching  to 
them  a  mass  of  metal  or  glass  heavy  enough  to  sink  them,  and  already  ba- 
hmced  in  water  for  the  purpose ;  or  by  making  the  line  which  connect  them 
with  the  weighing  beams  pass  under  a  small  pully  fixed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  so  that  the  rising  of  the  end  of  the  beam  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached ahall  draw  them  down. 

10 
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]«n<]  diseoTerod  in  the  interior,  into  wbioh  riTers  flow,  bnt  seem  not  yet  to 
have  worn  down  a  suftoient  outlet  or  discharging  channel  toward  the  ocean. 

Whore  the  soil  or  bed  of  a  coantry  through  which  a  water-track  passes 
is  not  of  a  soft  conMstence,  so  as  to  allow  readily  the  wearinf^  down  of  higher 
parts,  and  the  filling  np  of  hollows  by  deposited  sand,  lakes,  rapids  and  great 
irregularities  of  current  remain.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  line  of  the  lake« 
in  North  America,  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  stupendous  fiiUs 
of  Niagara,  where  at  one  leap  the  river  gains  a  level  lower  by  a  hundred  and 
sixty  feet.  A  softer  barrier  than  the  rook  over  which  the  river  pours,  would 
soon  be  cut  through,  and  the  line  of  lakes  would  be  emptied. 

The  contemplation  of  the  fact,  that  water  in  seeking  its  level  is  constantly 
wearing  where  it  rubs,  and  carrying  the  abraded  portions  down  to  lower 
level,  and  ultimately  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  brings  irresistibly  the  awful 
idea,  that  this  earthly  abode  of  ours^  owing  to  natural  oauses  already  in 
operation,  can  have  but  a  limited  existence  in  its  present  state.  No  shower 
falls  that  does  not  send  portions  of  mountains  and  plains  into  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  and  thus  cause  a  corresponding  encroachment  on  the  shores  by 
the  rising  water ;  and  with  revolving  ages,  unless  new  convulsions  of  nature 
disturb  the  progress,  or  art  succeed,  as  in  Holland  and  elsewhere,  in  shutting 
out  the  ocean  from  extensive  low  tracts  by  moans  of  sea  dykes  or  embank- 
ments, the  dry  land  must  at  last  disappear,  and  another  gradnal  deluge  em* 
brace  the  globe. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  which  illnstrates  in  a  more  striking  manner 
the  exact  resemblances  among  nature's  phenomena,  or  their  aocordanoe  with 
the  few  general  expressions  or  laws  which  describe  them  all,  than  the  porfieot 
level  of  the  ocean  as  a  liquid  surface.  The  sea  never  rises  or  falls  in  any 
place,  even  one  inch,  but  in  obedience  to  fixed  laws,  and  therefore  its  changes 
may  generally  be  foreseen  and  allowed  for.  For  instance,  the  eastern  trade* 
winds  and  other  causes  force  the  water  of  the  Indian  Ocean  towards  the  Af* 
rican  coast,  so  aa  to  keep  the  Red  Sea  about  twenty  feet  above  the  general 
ocean  level;  and  the  Mediterranean  is  a  little  below  that  level,  because  the 
evaporation  from  it  is  greater  than  the  supply  of  its  rivers,  causing  it  to  re- 
ceive an  additional  supply  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar ; — ^but  in  all  such  cases, 
» the  efiect  is  as  constant  as  the  disturbing  cause,  and  therefore  can  be  calcu- 
lated upon  with  confidence. 

Were  it  not  for  this  perfect  exactness,  in  what  a  precarious  state  would 
the  inhabitants  exist  on  the  sea  shores,  and  on  the  banks  of  low  rivers  I  Few 
of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  perhaps,  reflect,  when  standing  by  the  side  of 
their  noble  river,  and  gazing  on  the  rapid  flood-tide  pouring  inland  through 
the  bridges,  that  although  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  the  water  there  is,  at  the 
moment,  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  may  at  the  time  be  heaving 
moreover,  in  lofty  waves,  covered  perhaps  with  wrecks  and  the  drowning. 

The  horrible  destruction  that  would  follow  any  alteration  of  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  effects  of  occasional  floods,  produced  by 
rains  and  melting  snow  in  the  interior  of  countries,  or  by  these  combined 
with  winds  and  high  tides  on  the  coasts.  The  flood  at  St.  Petersbni^h,  in 
1825,  was  dreadful,  in  which  strong  westerly  winds  had  retarded  the  flow  of 
the  Neva  so  much,  that  the  water  rose  forty  feet  (the  height  of  an  ordinary 
house)  above  its  usual  mark,  covered  all  the  low  parts  of  the  town,  and 
drowned  thousands  of  the  people. 

In  Holland,  which  is  a  low  flat,  formed  chiefly  by  the  mud  and  sand 
brought  down  by  the  Rhine  and  neighbouring  rivers,  much  of  the  country 
is  really  below  the  level  of  the  common  spring- tides,  and  is  only  protected 
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firom  daily  immdatioDS  by  artificial  dykes  or  ramparts,  made  strong  enoagh 
to  resist  Uie  ocean.  On  one  occasion  the  water  broke  into  such  an  enclosure, 
and  .drowned  more  than  sixty  thousand  people.  What  awful  uncertainty 
then  would  hang  over  the  existence  of  the  Butch,  if  the  level  of  the  sea 
were  subject  to  change ;  for  while  we  kno^  that  its  waters,  owing  to  the 
centrifugal  force  or  of  the  earth's  rotation,  are  seventeen  miles  higher  at  the 
equator  than  at  the  poles,  if  the  level,  as  now  established,  were  from  any 
cause  to  be  suddenly  changed  but  ten  feet,  millions  of  human  beings  would 
be  the  victims. 

Where  inundation  is  regularly  periodical,  as  in  the  Nile  and  many  other 
rivers,  the  hurtful  effects  can  be  guarded  against,  and  the  oocurrence  may 
efen  become  useful,  by  fertilising  the  soil. 

Tracts  of  land  in  contact  with  rivers,  of  whioh  land,  the  surface  lies  be- 
tween the  levels  of  ebb  and  flood-tide,  if  surrounded  with  dykes,  may  be 
kept  constantly  covered  with  water,  by  opening  the  sluices  only  at  high  water; 
or  may  be  kept  constantly  drained,  by  opening  the  sluices  only  at  low  water. 
A  vast  extent  of  rice  fields,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  India  and  China,  is 
managed  in  this  way,  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  water  being  regulated  by 
the  age  of  the  rice  plant  A  great  part  also  of  the  rich  sugar  plantations  of 
Demerara,  Esequibo,  &o.,  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  are  in  the  same 
preoicament ;  and  another  advantage  which  these  have  over  the  plantations 
on  the  West-India  Islands,  is  the  saving  of  the  labour  of  transport  effected 
by  the  camals  whidi  intersect  all  the  fields. 

^  If  various  tubes  and  vessels  communicate  with  one  another ^  fluid  admitted 
to  them  wiU  rise  to  the  same  level  in  all."    (Read  the  Analysis,  p.  84. 

'  The  following  sketch  may  represent  a  variety  of  tubes  and  vessels,  fixed 
upon  and  opening  into  the  cistern  or  box  Gr.  Water  poured  into  any  one 
would  fill  the  box,  and  would  then  rise  to  the  same  level  in  all.  The  dotted 
lines  from  a  to/,  may  represent  the  surfaces  of  the  fluid  in  the  different 
vessels.  In  the  figure  at  p.  128,  it 
was  seen  why,  in  all  upright  cylin- 
drical vessels,  as  a,  6  and  c,  the  fluid 
rises  to  the  same  level;  and  the  figure 
at  p.  132,  explained  why  shape  of  the 
vessel  cannot  effect  the  level.  Al- 
though in  the  oblique  vessel  c,  re- 
presented here,  there  is  more  water 
than  in  a,  still  there  is  the  same 
pressure  at  the  bottom  of  both,  be- 
cause e  supports  part  of  the  weight 
of  its  contained  fluid  on  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane. 

If  a  tube  twenty  miles  long,  and  rising  and  descending  among  the  inequali« 
ties  of  a  country,  were  filled  with  water,  and  could  have  its  ends  brought 
together  for  comparison,  it  would  exhibit  two  liquid  surfaces  having  precisely 
the  same  level ;  and  on  either  end  being  raised,  the  fluid  would  sink  in  it 
to  overflow  from  the  other. 

An  easy  mode  of  determining  a  level  line  at  any  spot  is  to  have  an  open 
tube,  bent  up  at  its  ends  a  and  6,  and  nearly 
filled  with  liquid :  by  then  looking  along  the  ^^S-  76. 

two  liquid  surfaces,  or  through  floating  sights 
resting  on  them,  an  observer  looks  in  a  line 
which  is  quite  horizontal  at  the  middle  point 
between  them. 
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If  there  were  two  lakes  on  adjoining  hills  of  different  heights,  a  pipe  of 
communication  descending  across  the  valley  and  connecting  them,  would 
soon  bring  them  to  the  same  level ;  or  if  one  were  much  higher  than  the 
other,  would  empty  that  one  into  the  other. 

A  projector  thought  that  the  vessel  of  his  contrivance,  represented  here, 
was  to  solve  the  renowned  problem  of  the  pcrpetnal  motion.    It  was  goblet- 
shaped,  lessening  gradually  towards  the  bottom  until  it  become  a  tube,  turned 
upwards  at  c,  and  putting  with  an  open  extremity  into  the  goblet  again.  He 
reasoned  thus :  A  pint  of  water  in  the  goblet  a  must  more  than  counterbalance 
an  ounce  which  the  tube  b  will  contain,  and  must  there- 
Fig.  77.  fore  be  constantly  pushing  the  ounce  forward  into  the 
^?=;^  vessel  again,  and  keeping  up  a  stream  or  circulation, 
^      Yy        which  will  cease  only  when  the  water  dries  up.     He 

/ \    Vii     was   confounded  when  a  trial  showed   him  the  same 

I  /    / /        ^^^^^  always  in  a  and  in  b. 

\^    y^  J)  ^  ^^^  ^^^®  inserted  near  the  bottom  of  a  cask  or 

yC^/^  cistern  of  any  sort,  not  air-tight  above,  which  tube  is 

C  then  bent  upwards,  to  appear  on  the  outside  like  a 

barometer  tube,  shows  by  the  elevation  of  a  fluid  in  it^ 

the  height  of  the  greater  mass  of  fluid  within. 

In  like  manner  a  tube  brought  from  a  river  into  a  neighbouring  cellar  or 
pit,  will  indicate  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  river. 

A  knowledge  of  the  truth,  that  water  in  pipes  will  always  rise  again  to 
the  height  or  level  of  its  source,  has  enabled  men  in  modern  times  to  con- 
struct those  admirable  systems  of  iron  pipes,  which  distribute  water  in  great 
towns.  The  water  brought  to  any  elevated  site,  in  or  near  the  town,  may 
be  delivered  from  a  reservoir  there,  by  the  effect  of  gravity  alone,  to  every 
cistern  which  is  under  the  level  of  the  reservoir ;  the  result  not  being  affect- 
ed by  the  pipes  having  to  rise  over  heights  and  to  descend  into  valleys  many 
times  in  their  course. 

On  the  hill  north  of  London,  on  which  Pentonville  stands,  there  is  such  a 
reservoir  to  which  water  is  brought  from  Hertfordshire,  by  a  channel  cut  for 
the  purpose  upwards  of  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  called  the  New  River. 
Another  reservoir  has  lately  been  constructed,  by  the  West  Middlesex  Water 
Company,  at  Primrose  hill,  Higher  than  any  house  in  town.  It  is  filled  by 
operation  of  steam-engines  at  the  Company's  works,  near  Hammersmith, 
live  miles  off.  It  will  supply  water  to  the  summits  of  all  the  houses  con- 
nected with  it,  and  is  exceedingly  useful  in  cases  of  fire. 

Many  persons  have  believed  that  the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the  law, 
that  fluid  iu  pipes  rises  to  the  level  of  its  source,  because,  in  all  the  ruins  of 
their  aqueducts,  the  channel  is  a  regular  slope.  Some  of  the  aqueducts,  as 
works  of  magnitude,  are  not  inferior  to  the  great  wall  of  China,  or  the  Egyp- 
tian Pyramids;  yet,  at  the  present  day,  a  single  pipe  of  cast-iron  is  made 
to  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  even  more  perfectly.  It  is  now  ascer- 
tained, however,  that  it  was  not  ignorance  of  the  principle,  but  want  of  fit 
material  for  making  the  pipes,  which  cost  our  forefathers  such  enormous 
labour. 

The  supply  and  distxibntion  of  water  in  a  large  city,  particularly  since  the 
steam-engine  has  been  added  to  the  apparatus,  approach  closely  to  the  per- 
fection of  nature's  own  work  in  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  animal 
body.  From  the  great  pumps  or  a  high  reservoir,  main  pipes  issue  to  the 
chief  divisions  of  the  town  ;  these  then  send  suitable  branches  to  the  streets, 
which  branches  again  divide  for  the  lanes  and  alleys )  and  at  last  subdivide 
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until  every  house  has  its  small  leaden  conduit  carrying  its  precious  freight, 
if  required,  even  into  the  separate  apartments,  and  yielding  it  anywhere  to 
the  turning  of  a  cock.  A  corresponding  arrangement  of  drains  and  sewers, 
most  carefully  constructed  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  level,  receives  the  wa- 
ter again  when  it  has  answered  its  purposes,  and  sends  it  to  be  purified  in 
the  great  laboratory  of  the  ocean.  And  so  admirably  complete  and  perfect 
is  this  counter-system  of  sloping  channels,  that  a  heavy  shower  may  fall, 
and  after  washing  and  purifying  every  supei^cial  spot  of  the  city,  and  sweep- 
log  out  all  the  subterranean  passages,  may,  within  the  space  of  an  hour, 
form  part  of  the  river  passing  by.  It  is  the  recurrence  of  this  almost  mira- 
cle, of  extensive,  sudden,  and  perfect  purification,  which  makes  modern 
London  the  most  healthy,  while  it  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 

English  citizens  have  now  become  so  habituated  to  the  blessing  of  a  sup- 
ply of  pure  water,  more  than  sufficient  for  all  their  purposes,  that  it  no  more 
surprises  them  than  the  regularly  returning  light  of  day  or  warmth  of  sum- 
mer. But  a  retrospect  into  past  times  may  still  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  obligation  to  advancing  art.  How  much  of  the  anxiety  and  labour  of 
men  in  former  times  had  relation  to  the  supply  of  this  precious  element  ! 
How  often,  formerly,  has  periodical  pestilence  arisen  from  deficiency  of 
water  ;  and  how  often  has  fire  devoured  %hole  cities,  which  a  timely  supply 
of  water  might  have  saved  !  Kings  have  received  almost  divine  honours  for 
constructing  aqaeducts,  to  lead  the  pure  streams  from  the  mountains  into  the 
peopled  towns.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  he  who  tas  travelled  on  the  sandy 
plains  of  Asia  or  Africa,  where  a  well  is  more  prized  than  mines  of  gold,  or 
who  has  spent  months  on  ship-board,  where  the  fresh  water  is  often  doled 
oat  with  more  caution  than  the  most  precious  product  of  the  still,  or  who, 
in  reading  history  has  vividly  sympathized  with  the  victims  of  siege  or  ship- 
wreck, spreading  out  their  garments  to  catch  the  rain  from  heaven,  and  then 
with  mad  eagerness,  suckioe  the  delicious  moisture — it  is  he  who  can  ap- 
preciate fully  the  blessing  of  that  abundant  supply  which  most  of  us  now  so 
thoughtlessly  enjoy.  The  author  of  this  work  will  long  remember  the 
intense  momentary  regret  with  which,  at  once  approaching  a  beautiful  land 
after  months  spent  at  sea,  he  saw  a  stream  of  fresh  water  gliding  over  a  rock 
into  the  salt  waves — it  appeared  to  him  as  if  a  most  precious  essence,  by 
some  accident  were  pouring  out  to  waste. 

The  subject  of  fluid  level  leads  to  the  consideration  of  springs  or  wells^  and 
of  the  operation  of  boring  for  water. 

The  water  which  falls  from  the  clouds,  and  which  must  all  ultimately 
return  to  the  sea,  may  find  its  way  to  the  rivers,  either  by  running  directly 
along  the  surface  of  soils  which  refuse  it  admittance;  or  by  first  sinking  into 
porous  earth,  and  again  oozing  out  at  lower  situations  in  the  form  of  springs. 
If  a  spring  be  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  porous  earth  from  which  it  issues, 
that  \&  to  say,  as  low  as  the  surface  of  the  impermeable  clay  or  rock  on 
which  at  some  depth  all  such  earth  rests,  it  may  drain  the  whole ;  but  if  not, 
the  water  will  stand  at  a  certain  level  among  the  earth  as  it  would  among 
bullets  in  a  water-tight  vessel.  If  a  hole  or  pit  be  then  dug  in  such  earth, 
reaching  below  the  level  of  the  water  lying  in  it,  the  pit  will  soon  be  filled 
with  water  up  to  the  level,  and  will  be  called  a  well.  In  many  places  this 
water-level  is  very  far  below  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  in  some  places, 
by  reason  of  the  water  having  an  easy  drainage  towards  the  sea,  or  of  the 
superficial  soil  being  altogether  impermeable  to  it^  there  is  none  to  be  fcuad 
withia  an  accessible  depth.  t 
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A  remakable  illastration  of  thiB  subject  oocarred  a  few  years  ago,  in  Kent, 
on  the  occasion  of  cutting  between  Rochester  and  Gravesend  the  canal  called 
the  Thames  and  Medway  canal.  This  canal  consists  of  but  one  out  or 
level,  seven  miles  long,  of  which  two  are  in  a  tunnel  through  the  hill — which 
level  is  that  of  high  water  in  the  oounected  rivers;  the  intention  having 
been  to  let  the  canal  be  filled  always  from  the  rivers  at  high  water ; — but  as ' 
the  level  of  the  subterranean  water  in  the  surrounding  .land,  and  therefore  of 
all  the  inhabitanth'  wells  there,  is,  as  might  be  anticipated,  half-way  between 
the  levels  of  high  and  low  tides,  the  salt  water  from  the  rivers  was  no 
sooner  admitted  to  the  canal  than  it  spread  iuto  the  land  on  either  side, 
where  the  resisting  internal  water-level  was  lower,  and  destroyed  all  the 
wells.  If  the  canal  had  been  dug  a  few  feet  lower,  the  mischief  would  not 
have  occurred,  and  the  company  would  have  escaped  paying  the  heavy 
damages,  which  rendered  their  undertaking  a  very  nngainful  speculation. 

All  the  wells  and  springs  in  the  world  are  merely  the  rain  water  which  has 
sunk  into  the  earth,  appearing  again,  and  gradually  escaping  at  lower  places : 
nature  thus  admirably  making  the  bowels  of  the  earth  an  ever-stored  reservoir 
of  the  substance  most  iudispeDsable  to  the  comfort  and  existeuce  of  man,  and 
of  all  living  creatures.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  high  cultivation  or 
agricultural  improvement  of  a  country  has  a  great  effect  on  the  quantity  of 
spring  water  in  it.  While  the  face  of  a  country  is  rough  the  rain-water 
remains  long  among  its  inequalities,  slowly  sinking  into  the  earth  to  feed  the 
springs,  or  slowly  running  away  from  the  surface  as  from  bogs  and  marshes 
towards  the  rivers.  The  rivers  hence  have  a  comparatively  uniform  and 
regular  supply  even  when  rain  has  not  fallen  for  a  long  time  : — ^but  in  a  well- 
draioed  country,  the  rain,  by  a  thousand  prepared  channels,  finds  its  way  to 
the  brooks  and  rivers  almost  immediately,  producing  often  dangerons  floods 
or  inundations  of  the  neighbouring  low  grounds.  A  friend  of  the  author  had 
a  waterfall  and  mill  in  Surrey,  which  he  formerly  let  for  a  rent  of  £1,200  a 
year;  but  after  agricultural  improvements  in  the  district  from  which  the 
water  came,  the  supply  of  water  was  generally  either  superabundant,  or  de- 
ficient, and  the  value  of  the  mill  was  reduced  to  one-half. 

The  surface  of  our  globe  is  formed  of  different  strata  or  layers,  as  of  clay, 
chalk,  sand,  gravel,  &c.,  &o.,  which  appear  all  to  have  been  at  former  periods 
horizontal,  formed  under  water,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  thrown  up,  by 
some  convulsion  or  convulsions  of  nature,  into  every  variety  of  position.  In 
particular  situations,  the  upper  surface  is  now  concave  or  basin-shaped,  the 
different  strata  or  layers,  when  water-tight,  being  like  cups  or  basins  placed 
one  within  another,  j  and  as  water  poured  in,  to  fill  the  space  between  two 
basins  so  placed,  would  spring  out  to  the  height  of  its  upper  or  level  surface, 
through  any  hole  made  in  the  side  of  either,  so  on  boring  for  water,  through 
an  innermost  or  superior  water-tight  stratum  or  basin  of  earth,  the  water  often 
springs  out  and  rises  far  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  London  stands  in 
a  hollow  of  which  the  first-met  layer  is  a  basin  of  clay,  placed  over  chalk, 
and  on  boring  through  the  clay  (sometimes  of  three  hundred  feet  thickness,) 
the  water  issues  and  in  many  places  will  form  a  jet  considerably  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  showing  that  there  is  a  higher  source  or  level  some- 
where— as  among  the  hills  of  Surrey,  or  those  north  of  London. 

When  fluids  of  difiSerent  kinds  and  of  different  weights  under  the  same  bulk, 
are  made  to  oppose,  or  to  balance  each  other  in  oommunioating  vessels — as 
water,  for  instance,  in  one  leg  of  the  bent  tube  b  d  c,  and  oil  in  the  other— 
the  surfaces  will  not  at  all  rest  or  settle  at  the  same  height  or  level,  but  that 
of  the  lighter  fluid  will  be  just  as  much  higher  than  that  of  the  other  as  it  ia 
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lighter.    Thus  a  colamn  of  oil  must  be  of  a 

length  as  c£  o,  to  balance  a  column  of  water  Fig.  78. 

d  w :  and  alcohol,  because  lighter  than  oil, 

to  balance  the  same  water,  would  have  to 

stand  higher  still,  as  at  a;  while  meroorj, 

beoauae  Uiirteen  times  weightier  than  water, 

would  stand  only  about  m.    The  shape,  size 

or  position  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  oppos* 

ing  fluids  might  stand,  would  have  no  in-« 

finenoe  on  the  relative  heights  of  the  surfaces; 

for  if  we  suppose  a  larger  vessel,  such  as  ia 

represented  here  by  the  dotted  lines  between 

the  letters  e/nt,  to  be  substituted  for  the  leg  h  iw 

c  dof  the  tube,  the  various  fluids  to  balance 

the  water  in  b  <f ,  would  have  to  stand  just  as 

high  in  it  aa  in  the  smaller  tube. 


"-4  hodi/  immersed  in  a  fluid,  displaces  exactly  its  own  hulk  of  it,  which 
quantify  having  been  Just  supported  by  the  fluid  around,  the  body  is  held 
i$p  with  force  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced,  and  must 
sink  or  swim  according  as  its  own  weight  is  greater  or  less  than  this" 

A  bladder  full  of  air,  and  maintaining  the  bulk  of  a  pound  of  water,  re- 
quires  a  force'  of  one  pound  (eicept  a  few  grains,  the  weight  of  the  air, ^6 
plunge  it  under  water.  The  same  bulk  of  gold  is  held  up  in  water  with  ex- 
actly the  same  force ;  so  that,  if  prevkmsly  balanced  at  the  end  of  a  weighing 
beam,  it  appears  on  immersion  to  have  lost  one  pound  of  its  weight. 

And  a  piece  of  wood,  ivory,  or  any  other  substance,  having  exactly  the 
same  bulk,  is  opposed  on  entering  the  fluid  by  the  same  resistance. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  for  the  immersed  body  takes  the  place  of 
water  which  weighed  one  pound  and  yet  was  supported,  and  whose  pressure 
was  necessary  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  rest.  In  a  vesuel  of  water  repre- 
sented  here  by  the  figure  a  6,  let  us  attend  to  any 
portion  of  ^e  water,  a  single  column  of  particles, 
for  instance,  represented  by  the  line  cd:  \Fe  know 
that  each  column  is  steadily  supported  in  its 
place,  because  the  particle  of  the  liquid  immedi- 
ately under  it  is  tending  upwards  to  escape  ftt>m 
the  surrounding  pressures,  with  force  exactly 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column ;  and  what  is 
true  of  a  column  of  single  particles,  is  true  of  any 
other  portion,  such  as  the  larger  column  represented  by  the  figure/ A  g.  If 
such  portion  weighed  exactly  a  pound,  the  surface  under  it  would  be  tending 
upward  with  the  force  of  a  pound ;  and  if  the  portion,  without  changing  its 
bulk  or  form,  were  to  become  ice,  it  would  still  be  e^tactly  supported  by  the 
surface  below  pressing  upwards  with  a  force  of  a  pound ;  and  farther,  if  a 
similar  column  of  wood,  or  stone,  or  metal,  were  there,  the  surrounding 
pressure  would  still  be  the  same.  Again,  if  we  suppose  only  half  the  column 
to  be  solidified,  the  portion  A  ^  for  instance,  it  would  be  pressed  upwards 
with  a  force  of  one  pound  at  g;  but  its  own  weight  of  half  a  pound,  and  the 
weight  of  the  half  pound  of  water  above  it^  would  produce  an  exact  balance 
and  maintain  rest. 
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It  is  very  important  to  bave  clear  notions  on  this  subject ;  and  as  different 
minds  apprehend  such  matters  with  different  degrees  of  facility,  and  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  wo  shall  state  the  same  general  truth  in  other  words. 

Let  us  consider  a  mass  of  fluid  as  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  extremely 
minute  columns  of  single  particles  standing  side  by  side,  where  every  particle 
supports  those  above  it  by  the  tendency  upwards  which  it  requires  through 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  surrounding  it.  Now  if  we  suppose  the  particles  of 
a  portion  of  a  fluid  mass,  of  any  shape,  to  stick  together,  or  to  become  ice 
without  change  .of  bulk  or  weight,  that  portion  when  solid  would  still  be 
between  the  same  forces  as  when  fluid,  and  therefore  would  be  equally  sup- 
ported, and  would  remain  at  rest.  And  if  gold,  or  silver,  or  glass,  or  wood, 
having  the  same  bulk,  were  substituted  for  the  supposed  ice,  such  new  sub- 
stance would  still  be  sustained  with  the  same  force;  so  that  a  substance  of 
exactly  the  same  weight  as  the  ice  or  water  displaced,  would  have  no  ten- 
dency either  to  rise  or  to  fall  more  than  the  water  itself  had;  but  a  substance 
heavier  would  sink,  and  one  lighter  would  swim,  and  in  either  case  with 
force  exactly  proportioned  to  the  difference  between  its  weight  and  that  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

Few  persons,  in  now  reading  the  statement  of  this  truth — in  appearance 
80  simple  and  obvious — would  imagine  that  it  had  remained  so  long  unknown, 
and  that  the  discovery  of  it  may  be  accounted  one  of  the  most  important 
which  human  sagacity  ever  made, — but  such  is  the  case.  We  owe  the  dis- 
covery to  one  of  the  master-minds  of  antiquity — that  of  Archimedes.  He 
catfght  the  idea  one  day  while  his  limbs  were  resting  on  the  liquid  support  of 
a  bath  :  and  as  his  god-like  intellect  darted  into  futurity,  and  peneived  many 
of  the  important  uses  to  which  the  knowledge  was  applicable,  he  is  said  to 
have  become  so  moved  with  admiration  and  delight,  that  he  leapt  from  the 
water,  and  unconscious  of  his  nakedness,  pursued  his  way  homewards,  call- 
ing out  <'  sv^xa,  tv^xa"  I  have  found  it.  He  was  thinking  chiefly  of  the 
ready  means,  thus  obtained,  of  ascertaining  in  all  cases  what  has  since  been 
called  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  viz.^  the  comparative  weights  of  equal 
bulks  of  different  substances ;  as  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  copper,  or  iron,  com- 
pared with  water;  and  in  the  case  of  mixtures,  as  of  gold  with  silver  for 
instance,  of  declaring  at  once  the  proportion  present  of  each — important 
problems,  which,  until  then,  could  not  be  correctly  solved. 

The  hydrostatic  law  now  explained,  has  since  led  to  great  advances  in 
various  arts.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  chief  foundation  of  chemistry,  for  by 
it  the  chemist  distinguishes  one  substance  from  another,  distinguishes  a  pure 
from  an  impure  substance,  and  discovers  the  nature  of  many  mixtures  or 
compounds.  The  merchant  often  judges  by  it  of  the  worth  of  his  merchan- 
dize. In  any  case  it  enables  an  inquirer  to  ascertain  at  once  the  exact  size 
or  solid  bulk  of  a  mass,  however  irregular — even  of  a  bundle  of  twigs.  It 
has  become  the  cause  of  improvements  in  navigation,  in  marine  architecture, 
and  in  many  other  arts. 

We  shall  now  discus^  more  particularly  the  subject  of  comparcUive  weights 
or  specific  gravity, 

"  Thefi}r<x  with  which  a  body  is  held  up  in  afiuid,  being  the  exact  weight 
of  its  bulk  of  that  fiuidj  by  ascertaining  this  force  and  comparing  it  with 
the  weight  of  the  body  itself  the  comparative  weights  or  bP£GIFIO  ORAYI- 
Ti£8  are  found"     (Head  the  Analysis,  p.  126.) 

If  any  body,  c,  a  mass  of  gold  for  instance,  be  suspended  by  a  thread  or 
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hair  from  the  bottom  of  one  sotle  b 

of  a  weighing-beam,  and  be  balanced 

by  weights  put  into  the  other  scale  a, 

and  if  a  vessel  of  water  be  then  lifted 

nnder  it  so  that  the  water  shall  sur* 

lonnd  ity  the  body  is  poshed  np  or 

supported  by  the  water  with  force 

equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  which 

it' displaces }   the  weights,  therefore, 

then  required  in  the  scale  b  to  restore 

the  balance,  show  truly  the  exact 

weight  of  the  water  displaced ;  or  of 

water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  body ;  and 

the  weights  in  the  two  opposite  scales 

show  the  oomparatiye  weights  of  the 

body  and  of  its  bulk  of  water.  In  the 

supposed  case,  whatever  weight  the 

gold  had  in  the  air,  it  would  seem  to  lose,  when  the  water  surrounded  it, 

about  a  nineteenth  part  of  such  weight;  that  is,  the  water  would  support  it 

with  this  force ;  and  gold  would  thus  be  proved  to  be  about  nineteen  times 

as  heavy  as  water. 

In  making  a  table  of  specific  gravities,  it  was  necessary  to  select  a  common 
standard  with  which  all  other  substances  should  be  compared,  and  this  has 
been  done  in  choosing  water ;  the  reason  of  preference  being,  that  wmter  can 
be  so  easily  procured  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  therefore  of  uniformity,  in  all 
situations.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that  gold  is  of  the  specific  gravity  19, 
and  copper  9,  and  cork  4,  we  mean  that  these  substances  are  just  so  much 
heavier  or  lighter  than  their  bulk  of  pure  water  in  its  densest  state,  viz.,  at 
the  temperature  of  40  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

As  the  substances  in  nature  differ  as  to  form  and  other  qualities,  corre- 
sponding differences  have  to  be  made  in  the  manner  of  ascertaining  their 
specific  gravities  ^  the  following  cases  are  most  important 

Solid  bodies  insoluble  in  wcUer  and  heavier  than  it— as  the  metals,  &c., 
are  merely  suspended  by  a  thread  or  hair,  having  nearly  the  specific  gravity 
of  water,  to  one  scale  of  the  hydrostatic  balance  (simply  a  good  weighing- 
beam  with  a  water-vessel  below  one  of  the  scales;)  and  the  body  being  first 
balanced  or  weighed  in  the  air,  and  then  in  water,  as  already  described,  the 
weight  and  the  loss,  represented,  if  the  operator  chooses,  by  the  weights  in 
the  opposite  scales,  are  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  the  two  substances ; 
and  by  finding,  through  the  arithmetical  operation  of  division,  how  often  the 
weight  of  the  water  is  contained  in  the  weight  of  the  solid,  we  find  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  solid,  or  how  much  it  is  weightier  than  its  bulk  of  water. 
— ^It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  putting  weights  into  the  scale,  b 
or  taking  them  out  of  the  scale  a,  are  equivalent  operations.  We  shall  ex- 
plain afterwards,  that  for  very  dedicate  purposea bodies  must  be  weighed 
first  in  a  vacuum,  instead  of  in  air,  or  a  suitable  allowance  must  be  made; 
for  air  itself  supports  a  little  any  body  immexsed  in  it. 

Solids  lighter  than  watery  as  cork,  are  weighed  in  it  by  attaching  to 
them  a  mass  of  metal  or  glass  hea^  enough  to  sink  them,  and  akeady  ba- 
lanced in  water  for  the  purpose ;  or  by  making  the  line  which  connect  them 
with  the  weighing  beams  pass  under  a  small  puUy  fixed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  so  that  the  rising  of  the  end  of  the  beam  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached ahdll  draw  them  down. 

10 
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A  solid  soluble  in  watery  as  a  crystal  of  any  salt,  may  be  proteoted  during 
the  operation  of  weighing  in  water,  by  previously  dipping  it  in  melted  wax, 
80  as  to  leave  a  thin  covering  on  it ;  or  it  may  be  weighed  in  some  liquid 
which  does  not  dissolve  it,  allowance  being  afterwards  made  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  weight  of  such  liquid  and  of  water. 

Powders  insoluble  in  water ,  such  as  gold  dust,  are  weighed  in  a  glass  cup 
which  has  previously  been  balanced  in  water  for  the  purpose. 

Powders  soluble  in  water ^  must  be  weighed  in  some  other  liquid. 
Mr.  Leslie,  the  highly  endowed  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  has  lately  suggested  a  novel  and  ingenious  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravities  of  pulverized  or  porous  bodies  \  but  as 
it  can  be  understood  only  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  oijpneu- 
matics,  the  consideration  of  it  must  come  under  that  head. 

Other  liquids  may  be  compared  with  water  in  several  ways.  1st.  If  a 
phial  be  made  to  hold  exactly  one  thousand  grains  of  distilled  water,  at 
the  temperature  of  40°,  the  weight  of  the  same  measure  of  any  other  liquid 
is  found,  by  simply  filling  the  phial,  and  weighing  it.  Of  sulphuric  acid, 
for  instance,  such  a  phial  will  contain  nearly  nineteen  hundred  grains,  while 
of  alcohol  it  will  receive  only  about  eight  hundred.  2d.  A  bulb  of  glass, 
which  loses  one  thousand  grains  when  weighed  in  water,  (which  thousand 
grains  is  therefore  the  weight  of  its  bulk  in  water,)  may  be  weighed  in  other 
liquids,  and  the  difference  of  loss  marks  the  specific  gravity,  as  in  the  last 
case.  The  bulb  for  this  purpose  may  be  of  any  size,  but  one  which  loses 
in  water  exactly  one  thousand  grains,  is  preferable,  from  the  simplicity  there- 
by given  to  the  calculations :  —  This  remark  applies  also  to  the  phial  last 
mentioned.  3d.  A  contrivance  which  renders  the  beam  and  scales  altogether 
unnecessary,  is  a  hollow  floating  bulb  of  glass  or  metal  a,  with  a  slender  stalk 
rising  from  it  to  support  the  little  scale  or  dish  6,  and  with  another  stalk  de- 
scending to  carry  the  weight  or  weights  at  c,  which  serve  as  ballast  to  it.  The 
whole  is  so  adjusted  that  when  displacing  one  thousand  grains,  or  other  known 
quantity  of  pure  water,  it  shall  float  with  a  certain  mark  upon  the  upper  stalk 
just  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  By  then  immersing  it  in 
other  liquids  and  finding  how  much  weight  must  be  added 
to,  or  taken  from  it  above  or  below,  to  make  it  float  in 
them  at  the  same  elevation,  the  comparative  weights  of 
these  other  liquids  and  of  water  are  found : — or  the  differ- 
ence of  weight  which  makes  it  float  at  different  elevations 
in  water,  having  been  previously  ascertained,  it  will  only 
be  necessary,  in  any  other  case,  to  note  exactly  its  eleva- 
tion ;  an  inch  of  the  slender  stalk  may  be  equivalent  to  a 
difference  of  ten  grains.  This  instrument  is  called  an 
hydrometer.  There  are  generally  printed  tables  and  di- 
rections, accompanying  all  forms  of  it,  telling  the  exact 
import  of  the  several  indications,  and  the  allowances  to 
be  made  for  temperature,  &c.  It  may  be  used  for  weigh- 
ing solids  as  well  as  liquids,  for  if  any  mass  be  put  into  the  saucer  6,  weights 
exactly  equal  to  the  mass  must  be  taken  out  of  the  saucer  b,  or  from  below 
at  c,  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  instrument.  The  mass  may  be  after- 
wards placed  at  c,  and  weighed  in  water.  4th.  The  shortest  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  specificgravities  of  liquids,  is  to  have  a  set  or  series  of  small 
glass  bubbles  of  different  specific  gravities,  so  that  when  they  are  thrown 
into  any  liquid,  those  heavier  than  it  will  sink,  and  those  lighter  will  swim, 
while  that  one  which  marks  its  specific  gravity  will  remain  merely  suspended. 
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The  bubbles  mnst,  of  coarse^  be  numbered;  and  the  specific  gravity  of  each  be 
preTioasly  known. 

A  common  nse  of  hydrometers  is  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  distilled 
spirits  brought  to  market,  as  of  rum,  brandy,  gin,  &c.  All  these  consist  of 
alcohol  more  or  less  diluted  with  water ;  and  duty  or  tax  is  levied  upon  them 
in  proportion  to  their  strength,  or  the  quantity  of  alcohol  which  they  contain. 
A  delicate  hydrometer  discovers  this  at  once. 

A  shop-keeper  in  China  sold  to  the  purser  of  a  ship,  a  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled spirit  according  to  a  sample  shown ;  but  not  standing  in  awe  of  con- 
science, he  afterwards,  in  the  privacy  of  his  store-Bouse,  added  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  to  each  cask. 

The  spirit  having  been  delivered  on  board,  and  tried  by  the  hydrometer, 
was  discovered  to  be  wanting  in  strength.  When  the  vendor  was  charged 
with  the  intended  fraud,  he  at  first  denied  it,  for  he  knew  of  no  human 
means  which  could  have  made  the  discoveiy;  but  on  the  exact  quantity  of 
water  which  had  been  mixed  being  specified,  a  superstitious  dread  seized 
him,  and,  having  confessed  his  roguery,  he  made  ample  amends.  On  the 
instrument  of  his  detection  being  afterwards  shown  to  him,  he  offered  any 
price,  for  what  he  foresaw  might  be  turned  to  great  account  in  his  trade. 

The  specific  gravity  of  aHnform  mbstances  is  ascertained  by  means  of 
a  glass  flask  of  known  size,  furnished  with  a  stop  cock.  It  is  first  weighed 
when  emptied  by  the  air-pump,  and  afterwards  when  filled  successively 
with  water  and  with  different  airs  or  gases.  Comparison  of  the  weights 
gives  the  specific  gravities,  as  already  described. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  round  numbers,  the  comparative  weights 
or  specific  gravities  of  some  common  substances.  Water  is  the  standard 
kept  in  view,  and  any  equal  bulk  of  another  substance  is  heavier  or  lighter 
than  water,  according  to  the  numbers  severally  attached  to  them. 

Platinum  .  .    22}  '  Common  Salt      ...  2 

Gold  .         19|  ;  Brick     .        .        .        .  2 

Mercury       .  .  .     18^  i  Alcohol      .... 

Copper     .         .  .  -8}  !  MiYiet   .         .         .        .  | 

Steel  and  Iron  .        •       ^    j  Cork  .        .         .        .  4 

Diamond  .    '     .  8i    Atmospheric  Air  .  ^Ji^ 

Glass 8^  I  Hydrogen  Gas     .         .         .  yaJou 

Common  stones  .  2^  { 

Complete  tables  are  found  in  systems  of  Dictionaries  of  Chemistry. 

A  cubic  foot  of  water  happens  to  weigh  very  nearly  one  thousan4  ounces 
avoirdupois,  or  62 i  pounds.  Hence,  in  the  foregoine  table,  the  figures  de- 
noting the  specific  gravities  tell  how  many  times  a  thousand  ounces  of  the 
different  substances  a  cubic  foot  contains.  Of  gold,  for  instance,  a  cubic 
foot  contains  more  than  nineteen  thousand  ounces,  being  worth  in  money 
about  j^63,000  sterling.  A  cubic  foot  of  common  air  contains  only  a  little 
more  than  one  ounce;  and  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  lightest  of  ponderable 
things,  a  cubic  foot  contains  less  than  a  drachm. 

The  following  facts  are  also  illustrations  of  the  truth,  that  a  body  immersed 
in  a  fluid  is  held  up,  or  has  its  entrance  resisted,  with  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  it  displaces. 

A  stone  which  on  land  requires  the  strength  of  two  men  to  lift  it,  may  be 
lifted  and  carried  in  water  by  one  man.    There  are  caseS;  therefore;  where 
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the  support  of  water  thas  rendered  useful  is  equivalent  to  the  assistance  of 
additional  hand.  A  boy  will  often  wonder  why  he  can  lift  a  certain  stone 
to  the  surface  of  water,  but  no  farther. 

The  invention  of  the  diving-bell  in  modem  times,  having  enabled  men,  in 
the  building  of  piers,  bridges,  &c.,  to  work  under  water  almost  as  freely  aa 
above,  many  have  experience  of  this  influence  of  water  :  but  workmen  are 
generally  surprised  at  first,  to  find  that  below,  they  can  move  much  larger 
and  heavier  stones  than  they  can  in  the  air.  Some  had  supposed  the  fact 
Accounted  for  by  saying  that  the  denser  air  of  the  diving-bell  when  received 
into  the  lungs  gave  greater  strength.  In  recovering  property  from  a  sunken 
ship  by  the  diving-bell,  every  thing  is  found  to  be  lighter  in  the  proportion 
now  stated. 

This  law  explains  also  why  stones,  gravel,  sand  and  mud,  are  so  easily 
moved  by  waves  and  currents.  Many  people  expressed  astonishment,  in 
March,  1825,  to  learn  that  at  the  Plymouth  Breakwater,  the  storm  had  dis- 
placed blocks  of  stone,  of  many  tons  weight ;  but  we  now  see  that  the  moving 
water  had  only  to  overcome  about  half  the  weight  of  the  stone. 

When  a  person  lies  in  a  bath,  the  limbs  are  so  nearly  supported  by  th& 
water  as  to  require  scarcely  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  When 
this  softest  of  all  beds  has  been  indulged  in  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  the 
person,  on  first  lifting  a  limb  out  of  the  water,  feels  surprise  at  its  great 
apparent  weight.  The  workers  about  diving-bells. always  exp^ence  the 
sensation  now  spoken  of,  on  returning  to  the  air.  • 

The  bodies  of  most  fishes  are  nearly  of  the  specific  gravity  of  water,  and, 
therefore,  if  lying  in  it  wiUiont  making  exertion,  they  neither  sink  nor  rise 
very  quickly.  When  this  subject  was  less  understood,  many  persons  be- 
lieved that  fishes  had  no  weight  in  water;  and  it  is  rekted  as  a  joke  at  the 
expense  of  philosophers,  that  a  king  having  once  proposed^  to  his  men  of 
science,  to  explain  this  extraordinary  fact,  many  profound  disquisitions  came 
forth,  but  not  one  of  the  competitors  thought  of  trying  what  really  was  the 
fact.  It  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  science  in  those  days  to  make  an  ex- 
*  periment.  At  last  a  simple  man  balanced  a  vessel  of  water  in  scales,  and 
on  putting  a  fish  into  the  water,  showed*  its  scale  preponderating  just  as 
much  aa  if  the  fish  had  been  weighed  alone. 

In  the  sense  now  explained,  water  is  said  to  have  no  weight  in  water. 
The  least  force  will  raise  a  bucket  of  water  from  the  bottom  of  a  well  to  the 
surface ;  but  if  the  bucket  be  lifted  at  all  farther,  its  weight  is  felt  just  in 
proportion  to  the  part  of  it  which  is  above  the  surface. 

*'A  hody  lighter  than  its  hulk  of  water  will  floaty  and  with  force propor' 
tioned  to  the  difference,"     (Read  the  Analysis,  p.  126.) 

The  reason  of  this  is  clear.  If  any  body,  the  cylinder  ahcdfor  instance, 
be  partially  immersed  in  water,  we  know  that  the 
upward  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  bottom  c  d,  is 
exactly  what  served  to  support  the  water  displaced 
by  the  body,  viz.y  water  of  the  bulk,  e/cd.  The 
body,  therefore,  that  it  may  remain  out  as  feir  as 
here  represented,  must  have  exactly  the  weight  of 
the  water  which  the  immersed  part  of  it  displaces; 
and  if  it  be  lighter  than  this,  it  will  rise  farther;  if 
heavier,  it  will  sink  farther  until  the  exact  balance 
be  produced. 
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Henoe  of  any  body  which  floats  in  water,  a  pound  weight  displaces  just  a 
pound  of  water^  whetiier  the  body  be  yery  light  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  as 
corky  or  heavier,  aa  a  pieee  of  dense  wood.  This  is  experimentally  shown 
by  putting  such  bodies  to  float  in  a  vessl  originally  fall  of  water.  The  water 
displaced  by  each  must  run  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  may  be  caught 
and  measured. 

Henoe  a  porcelain  basin  weighing  four  ounces  will  sink  in  water  only  as 
far  as  a  similar  wooden  basin  or  bowl  of  the  same. weight  ^  and  the  weight  of 
either  basin  may  be  in  the  substance  of  which  it  is  formed^  or  in  any  thiqg 
else  put  into  it  as  a  load. 

Hence  a  boat  made  of  iron  floats  just  as  high  out  of  water  as  a  boat  of  simi- 
lar form  and  size  made  of  wood,  provided  the  iron  be  proportionately  thinner 
than  the  wood,  and  therefore  not  heavier  on  the  whole.  An  empty  metallic 
pot  or  kettle  is  often  seen  floating  with  a  great  part  of  it  above  the  surface  of 
the  water. — ^Prejudice  for  a  long  time  prevented  iron  boats  from  being  used, 
although,  for  various  purposes,  they  are  superior  to  others ;  and  there  are  still 
people  who  would  fear  to  go  on  bofurd  of  a  ship  built  of  the  strong  and  singu- 
larly durable  Indian  teaks,  because  it  is  heavier  than  water,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  logy  therefore  sinks  in  water.  Many  fine  ships  of  the  line,  however,  and 
East-Indiamen  of  fifteen  hundred  tons  or  more,  are  now  built  of  teak. 

Hence  a  ship  carrying  a  thousand  tons  weight  will  draw  just  as  much  water, 
or  float  to  the  same  depth,  whether  her  cargo  be  of  cotton  or  of  lead : — and 
the  exact  weight  of  any  ship  and  her  cargo  may  be  determined  by  finding  how 
much  water  she  displaces.  In  canal  boats,  which  are  generally  of  a  simple 
form,  this  truth  affords  a  ready  rule  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  their  load. 

The  human  body,  in  an  ordinary  healthy  state  with  the  chest  full  of  air,  is 
lighter  than  water. 

If  ibis  truth  were  generally  and  familiarly  understood,  it  would  lead  to  the 
saving  of  more  lives,  in  cases  of  shipwieok  and  in  other  accidents,  than  all 
the  mechanical  life-preservers  which  man's  ingenuity  will  ever  contrive. 

The  human  body  with  the  ch^st  full  of  air  naturally  floats  with  a  bulk  of 
about  half  the  head  above  the  water,-~having  then  no  more  tendency  to  sink 
than  a  log  of  fir.  That  a  person  in  water,  therefore,  may  live  and  breathe  it 
is  only  necessary  to  keep  the.  face  uppermost.  The  reason  that  in  ordinary 
accidents  so  many  people  are  drowned  who  might  easily  be  saved,  are  chiefly 
the  following : — 

Ist.  They  believe  that  the  body  is  heavier  than  water,  and  therefore  that 
continued  exertion  is  necessary  to  keep  it  from  sinking ;  and  l^enc^,  instead 
of  lying  quietly  on  the  back,  with  the  face  upwards,  and  with  the  face  only 
out  of  the  water,  they  generally  assume  the  position  of  a  swimmer,  in  which 
the  fiioe  is  downwards,  and  the  whole  head  has  to  be  kept  out  of  the  water 
to  allow  of  breathing.  Now,  as  a  man  cannot  retain  this  position  but  by 
contiBued  exertion,  he  is  soon  exhausted,  even  if  a  swimmer,  and  if  he  is 
not,  the  unskilful  attempt  will  scarcely  secure  for  him  even  a  few  respira- 
tions. The  body  raised  for  a  moment  by  exertion  above  the  natural  level, 
sinks  as  far  below  it  when  the  exertion  ceases ;  and  the  plunge,  by  appearing 
the  commencement  of  a  permanent  sinking  terrifies  the  unpractised  indivi- 
dual,  and  renders  him  an  easier  victim  to  his  fiite.— To  convince  a  person 
learning  to  swim  of  the  natural  buoyancy  of  his  body,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
throw  an  egg  into  water  about  five  feet  deep,  and  then  desire  him  to  bring  it 
up  again.    He  discovers  that  instead  of  his  body  with  the  chest  full  of  air 
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natarally  Binking  towards  the  egg,  he  has  io  force  his  way  downwards^  and 
is  lifted  again  by  the  water  as  soon  as  he  ceases  his  effort. 

2d.  They  fear  that  water  entering  by  the  ears  may  drown,  as  if  it  entered 
by  the  nose  or  mouth,  and  they  ma£e  a  wasteful  exertion  of  strength  to  pre- 
vent it  3  the  truth  being,  howerer,  that  it  can  only  fill  the  outer  ear,  as  far 
as  the  membrane  df  the  drum,  where  its  presence  is  of  no  consequence. 
Every  diver  and  swimmer  has  his  ears  thus  filled  with  water,  and  cares  not. 

3d.  Persons  unaccustomed  to  the  water,  and  in  danger  of  being  drowned, 
generally  attempt  in  their  struggle  to  keep  their  hands  above  the  surface, 
from  feeling  as  if  their  hands  were  imprisoned  and  useless  while  below ;  but 
this  act  is  most  hurtful,  because  any  part  of  the  body  held  out  of  the  water, 
in  addition  to  the  face  which  must  be  out,  requires  an  effort  to  support  it, 
which  the  individual  is  supposed  at  the  time  ill  able  to  afford. 

4th.  They  do  not  reflect,  that  when  a  log  of  wood  or  a  human  body  is 
floating  upright,  with  a  small  portion  above  the  surface,  in  rough  wator,  afl 
at  sea,  every  wave  in  passing  must  cover  it  completely  for  a  little  time,  bat 
again  leave  its  top  projecting  in  the  interval.  The  practiced  Swimmer  chooses 
this  interval  for  breathing. 

5th.  They  do  not  think  of  the  importance  of  keeping  the  chest  as  full  of 
air  as  possible ;  the  doing  which  has  nearly  the  same  effect  as  tying  a  blad- 
der of  air  to  the  neck,  and  without  other  effort,  will  cause  nearly  the  whole 
head  to  remain  above  the  water.  If  the  chest  be  once  emptied,  while  from. 
the  face  being  under  water  the  person  cannot  inhale  again,  the  body  remains 
specifically  heavier  than  water,  and  will  sink. 

When  a  man  dives  far,  the  pressure  of  deep  water  compresses,  or  dimi- 
nishes the  bulk  of  the  air  in  his  chest,  so  that,  without  losing  any  of  that  air, 
he  yet  becomes  really  heavier  than  water,  and  would  not  again  rise,  but  for 
the  exertion  of  swimming.  The  author  of  this  work  once  saw  a  sailor  (a 
fine-bodied  West  India  negro)  fall  into  the  calm  sea  from  a  yard-arm  eighty 
feet  high.  The  velocity  on  his  reaching  the  wator  was  so  great,  that  he  shot 
deep  into  it,  and,  of  course,  his  chest  was  compressed  as  now  explained  : 
probably  also  the  shook  stunned  him,  for  although  he  was  an  excellent 
swimmer,  he  only  moved  his  arms  feebly  once  or  twice,  and  was  then  seen 
gradually  sinking  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  until  he  appeared  only  as  a 
black  and  distant  speck,  descending  towards  the  unknown  regions  of  the 
abyss. 

Every  person  needs  not  learn  to  swim )  but  every  one  who  makes  voyages 
should  have  practiced  the  easy  lesson  or  resting  in  the  water  with  the  face 
out.  The  head,  from  the  large  quantity  of  bone  in  it,  is  a  heavy  part  of  the 
body,  yet,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  chest,  which  is  comparatively  light, 
a  little  action  of  adjustment  with  the  hands,  easily  keeps  it  uppermost;  and 
there  is  an  accompanying  motion  of  the  feet,  called  treading  the  water ,  not 
difficult  to  learn,  which  suffices  to  sustain  the  entire  head  above  the  surface. 
Many  of  the  seventy  passengers  who  were  swallowed  up  on  the  sudden 
sinking  of  the  Comet  steam-boat  near  Greenock,  in  November,  1825,  mieht 
have  l^en  saved  by  the  boats,  which  so  soon  went  to  their  assistance,  had 
known  the  truth  which  we  are  now  explaining. 

A  man  having  to  swim  far,  may  occasionally  rest  on  his  back  for  a  time, 
and  resume  his  labour  when  he  is  somewhat  refreshed. 

So  little  is  required  to  keep  a  swimmer's  head  above  water,  that  many  in- 
dividuals, although  unacquainted  with  what  regards  swimming  or  floating, 
have  been  saved  after  shipwreck,  by  catohing  hold  of  a  few  floating  chips  or 
broken  pieces  of  wood.    An  oar  will  suffice  as  a  support  to  half  a  dozen 
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people,  provided  no  one  of  the  number  attempts  by  it  to  keep  more  thaji  hie 
head  oat  of  the  water ;  bat  often,  in  cases  where  it  might  be  thus  senriceable, 
from  each  person  wishing  to  have  as  much  of  the  security  as  possible^  the 
number  benefited  is  much  less  than  it  might  be. 

The  most  common  oontriyances,  called  fi/e-preserverSf  for  preventing 
drowning,  are  strings  of  cork  put  round  the  ohest  or  neck,  or  air-tight  bags 
applied  round  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  filled,  when  required^  by  those 
who  wear  them  blowing  into  them  through  valved  pipes. 

On  the  great  rivers  of  China,  where  thousands  of  people  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  live  in  eovered  boats  than  in  houses  upon  the  shore,  the  younger 
children  have  a  hollow  ball  of  some  light  material  attached  constantly  to 
their  necks,  so  that,  in  their  frequent  faUs  overboard,  they  are  not  in  danger. 

Life-boats  have  a  large  quantity  of  cork  mixed  in  their  structure,  or  of 
air-tight  vessels  of  thin  copper  or  tin  plate :  so  that,  even  when  the  boat§ 
are  fiUed  with  water,  a  considerable  part  still  floats  above  the  general  surface. 

Swimming  lis  much  easier  to  quadrupeds  than  to  man,  b^ause  the  ordi« 
nary  motion  of  their  legs  in  walking  and  running  is  that  which  best  supports 
them  in  swimming.  Man  is  at  first  the  UMSt  helpless  of  creatures  in  water. 
A  horse  while  swimming  can  carry  his  rider  with  half  the  body  out  of  the 
water.  Dogs  commonly  swim  well  on  the  first  trlal.«^Swans,  geese,  and 
water-fowls  in  general,  owing  to  the  great  thickness  of  feathers  on  the  under 
part  of  their  b^ies,  and  the  great  volume  of  their  lungs^  and  the  hollowness 
oi  their  bones,  are  so  bulky  and  light,  that  they  float  upon  the  water  like 
stately  ships,  moving  themselves  about  by  their  webbed  feet  as  oars. 

A  water-fowl  floating  on  plumage  half  as  bulky  as  its  naked  bbdy,  has 
about  half  that  body  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  similarly  a  man 
reclining  on  a  floating  mattrass,  as  in  the  hydrostatic  bed  afterwards  to  be 
described,  has  nearly  as  much  of  his  body  above  the  level  of  the  water-sur- 
face, as  he  forces  of  the  mattrass  under  it.  Bis  position^  therefore,  depends 
on  the  thickness  of  the  mattrass. 

A  man  walking  in  deep  water  may  tread  upon  sharp  flints  or  broken  glass 
with  impunity,  because  his  weight  is  nearly  supported  by  the  water. 

But  many  men  have  been  drowned  in  attempting  to  wade  across  the  fords 
of  rivers,  from  forgetting  that  the  body  is  so  supported  by  the  water,  and 
does  not  press  on  the  bottom  sufficiently  to  give  a  sure  footing  against  a  very 
trifling  current.  A  man,  therefore,  carrying  a  weight  on  his  head  or  in  his 
hands  held  over  his  head,  as  a  soldier  bearing  his  arms  and  knapsack,  may 
safely  pass  a  river,  where,  without  a  load,  he  would  be  carried  down  the 
stream. 

There  is  a  mode  practised  in  China  of  catching  wild  ducks,  which  requires  , 
that  the  catcher  be  well  loaded  or  ballasted.  The  light  grain  being  first 
strewed  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  to  tempt  them,  a  man  hides  himself  in 
the  midst  of  it,  under  what  appears  a  gourd  or  basket  drifting  with  the 
stream,  and  when  the  flock^pproaches  and  surrounds  him,  he  quickly  ob-  * 
tains  a  rich  booty  by  snatching  the  creatures  down  one  by  one— adroitly 
making  them  disappear  as  if  they  were  diving,  and  then  securing  them  b^ 
low.     Each  bird  becomes  as  a  piece  of  cork  attached  to  his  body. 

Fishes  can  change  their  specific  gravity,  by  diminishing  or  increasing  the 
size  of  a  little  air-bag  contained  to  their  body.  It  is  because  this  iMig  is 
situated  towards  the  under  side  of  the  body,  that  a  dead  Ibh  floats  with  the 
belly  uppermost.  ^ 

Animal  substances,  in  undergoing  the  process  of  putrefaction,  give  out 
muoh  aeriform  matter.    Hence  the  bodies  of  persons  drowned  and  remaining 
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in  ihe  water,  generally  swell,  after  a  time,  and  rise  to  the  sar&oe,  again  to 
aink  when  the  still  increasing  quantity  of  air  shah  bnrst  the  containing  parts. 

A  floating  body  sinks  to  tha  same  depth  whether  the  mass  of  fluid  support- 
ing it  be  great  or  small : — as  is  seen  when  a  porcelain  basin  is  placed  first  in 
a  pondy  and  then  in  a  aeoond  basin  only  so  much  larger  than  itself  that  s 
spoonful  or  two  of  water  suffices  to  fill  up  the  interval  between  them.  One 
ounce  of  water  in  the  latter  way  may  float  a  thing  weighing  a  pound  or  more, 
exhibiting  another  instance  of  the  hofdroitatic  paradox :-— And  if  the  largest 
ship  of  war  were  received  into  a  dock,  or  case,  so  exactly  fitting  it  that  there 
were  only  half  an  inch  of  interval  between  it  and  the  wall  or  side  of  the  con* 
taining  space,  it  would  float  as  completely,  when  the  few  bogheads  of  water 
required  to  fill  this  little  interval  up  to  its  usual  water-mark  were  poured  in, 
as  if  it  were  on  the  high  sea.  In  some  canal  locks,  the  boats  just  fit  the 
place  in  which  they  have  to  rise  and  fall,  and  thus  the  expense  of  water  at 
the  lock  is  diminished. 

The  preceding  examples  of  floating  are  all  illustrations  also  of  the  truth 
that  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  on  any  immersed  body  is  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  surface  pressed  upon.  The  lateral  pressures 
just  balanced  one  another,  and  the  upward  pressure  has  to  be  balanced  by 
the  weight  of  the  body. 

Similar  reasoning  to  that  which  proves  that  the  whole  weight  of  a  body  acts 
as  if  lodged  in  the  point  called  its  centre  of  gravity,  proves  that  the  whole 
buoyi^ncy  of  a  body,  or  the  upward  push  of  the  fluid  in  which  a  body  is 
immersed,  acts  as  if  lodged  in  the  point  which  was  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  fluid  displaced.  This  point  consequently  is  called  the  '^  centre  of 
buoyancy." 

A  floating  body,  to  be  stable  in  its  position,  either  must  have  its  centre  of 
gravity  below  the  centre  of  buoyancy — in  which  case  it  resembles  a  pendu- 
lum ;  or  it  must  have  a  very  broad  bearing  on  the  water,  su  that  any  inclina- 
tion may  cause  the  centre  of  gravity  to  ascend, — ^in  which  case  it  resembles 
a  cradle  or  rocking-horse. 

Hence  arises,  in  the  stowing  of  a  ship's  cargo,  the  necessity  of  putting 
the  heavy  merchandize  underneath,  and  generally  of  putting  iron  ballast 
under  all  the  merchandise.  Hence,  also,  the  danger  of  having  a  cargo  or 
ballast  which  is  liable  to  shift  its  place.  A  ship  los^ed  entirely  with  stones, 
is  sometimes  lost  by  a  wave  making  her  incline  for  a  moment  so  much  that 
the  load  shifts  to  one  side,  which  is  then  kept  down.  For  a  similar  reason, 
a  cargo  of  salt  or  sugar  has  a  peculiar  danger  attached  to  it,  for  if  the  ship 
leak,  the  cargo  may  be  dissolved,  and  then  pumped  out  with  the  bilge  water, 
leaving  her  with  altered  trim.  In  a  fleet  coming  home  from  India,  in  1809, 
four  fine  ships  disappeared  during  a  huricane  off  the  Isle  of  France,  and  from 
what  happened  to  the  other  ships  that  were  saved,  the  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion was  supposed  to  be,  that  the  saltpetre  of  the  cargoes  had  been  dissolved 
and  pumped  out,  and  that  the  ships  in  coosequence  became  unmanageble. 

Bladders  used  by  beginners  in  swimming  are  dangerous,  unless  secured  so 
as  not  to  shift  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

A  great  inventor  (in  his  own  estimation)  published  to  the  world,  that  he 
had  solved  the  important  problem  of  walking  safely  upon  the  wat^r ;  and  he 
invited  a  crowd  to  witness  his  first  essay.  He  stepped  boldly  upon  the  wave, 
equipped  in  bulky  cork  boots,  which  he  had  previously  tried  in  a  butt  of 
water  at  home ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  he  had  not  pondered  sufficiently  on 
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the  oentros  of  gnTitjand  of  floatation;  for  in  the  next  instant  all  that  was  to 
be  seen  of  him  was  a  pair  of  legs  sticking  oat  of  the  water,  the  moveroents 
of  which  showed  that  he  was  by  no  means  at  his  ease.  He  was  picked  np 
by  help  at  hand,  and,  with  his  genius  cooled  and  schooled  by  the  eyent^  was 
oondnoted  homo. — Some  soldiers  once  finding  a  few  eatk  jackeUj  among  old 
military  stores,  determined  to  try  them;  bat  mistaking  the  shoulder  straps 
for  lower  fastenings,  they  put  them  on  as  drateers^  and  on  then  plunging  in, 
with  the  hope  of  Ming  able  to  sit  pleasantly  on  the  water,  their  heavy  heads 
went  dowu;  and  they  were  nearly  drowned. 

Wheuy  on  the  return  of  summer,  the  ice  breaks  np  in  the  polar  regions, 
immense  islands  of  it  are  set  afloat,  rising  high  into  the  air  and  sinking  deep 
into  the  sea.  The  melting  process,  in  most  cases,  does  not  go  on  equally  in 
the  water  and  in  the  air,  and  from  the  mass,  consequently,  changing  form,  its 
stability  is  often  lost,  and  one  of  the  grandest  phenomena  in  nature  follow»-* 
the  OTertoming  of  a  mountain — the  sudden  subversion  of  an  island-^produo- 
ing  a  tumult  in  the  ocean  around,  felt  often  at  the  distance  oi  many  leagues. 

The  phenomena  of  pressure,  floating,  &c.,  in  fluids,  vary  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  or  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid. 

A  ^p  draws  less  water,  or  swims  lighter,  by  one  thirty-fifth,  in  the  heavy 
salt-water  of  the  sea  than  in  the  fresh  water  of  a  river :  and  for  the  same 
reason,  a  man  swimming  supports  himself  more  easily  in  the  sea  than  in  a  river. 

Many  kinds  of  wood  that  float  in  water  will  sink  in  oil. 

A  man  floats  on  mercury  as  the  lightest  cork  floats  on  water,  and  with 
practice  he  might  be  able  to  walk  upon  mercury. 

Had  the  water  of  our  ocean  been  but  a  little  heavier  than  it  is,  men  after  ship- 
wreck might  have  died  of  famine  and  cold,  but  would  not  have  been  drowned. 

Oil  floats  on  water,  but  sinks  in  alcohol  or  sother.     The  term  proof  spirit 
means  spirit  light  enough  for  oil  to  sink  in  it.  The  strengdi  of  spirit  is  pro- 
portioned to  its  lightness. 
.,  Cream  rises  in  milk,  and  forms  a  covering  to  it. 

Blood,  allowed  to  rest  after  flowing  from  the  living  body,  separates  into 
parts  or  layers,  which  arrange  themselves  according  to  their  specific  gravities. 
The  buffy  coat  of  inflammation  (where  this  exists)  is  uppermost,  forming 
the  surface  of  the  general  coagulum :  towai-ds  the  lower  part  of  the  coa^ulum 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  red  globules;  and  the  whole  of  the  solid  part 
floats  in  the  serum,  which  is  therefore  lowest  of  all.  When  the  red  glo- 
bules escape  from  the  coagulum,  they  fall  to  the  bottom  even  of  the  serum. 

Wine,  if  slowly  and  carefully  poured  on  water,  will  float  upon  it.  In  a 
vessel  shaped  like  a  common  sand-glass,  only  with  a  larger 
opening  between  the  chambers  at  c,  if  wine  be  put  into  the  Fig*  So- 
under diamber,  and  water  into  the  upper,  the  two  liquids 
will  gradually  change  places :  and  if  the  lower  half  of  the 
glass  be  covered,  so  as  to  leave  the  upper  half  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  simple  goblet,  the  water  will  seem  to  have 
been  changed  into  wine.  The  liquids  are  less  mixed,  and 
change  places  sooner,  when  there  is  a  tube  6  to  carry  the 
water  down  to  the  bottom  without  touching  the  wine,  and  a 
tube  a  to  carry  the  wine  directly  to  the  top. 

Mercury/ water,  oil,  air,  and  some  other  fluids  may  all  be 
shaken  together  in  the  same  vessel,  and  on  standing  will 
separate  again  and  arrange  themselves  in  the  order  of  their 
speeifio  gravities. 
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When,  in  a  mass  of  water,  part  of  it  is  heated  more  than  the  rest,  that 
part,  by  its  expansion,  becomes  specifically  lighter  than  the  rest,  and  rises 
to  the  surface.  Heoee,  when  heat  is  applied  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  con- 
taining water,  a  circulation  is  established,  which  goes  oa  from  the  first 
BQomeDt  until  the  operation  of  heating  finishes : — water  is  always  rising  from 
the  hotter  parts  of  the  vessel,  and  desoending  over  the  colder  parts. 

In  like  manner,  when  a  tall  glass  containing  hot  water  is  dipped  into  cold 
water,  a  downward  current  takes  place  within  the  glass  near  the  sides  all 
round,  and  there  is  an  upward  current  in  the  middle.  This  motion  tnay  be 
rendered  very  obvious  by  small  portions  of  amber  thrown  into  the  water,  for 
these  being  nearly  of  the  specific  gravity  of  water,  rise  and  descend  with  it. 
On  account  of  the  current  established  in  such  cases,  heat  applied  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  vessel  of  liquid  is  soon  equally  diffused  over  it ;  but  heat  applied  at 
the  top  is  there  confined,  because  the  heated  and  lighter  fluid  does  not  descend. 
Water  may  be  made  to  boil  at  ita  surface^  while  a  piece  of  ice  lies  at  the 
bottom.    The  converse  is  impossible. 

The  current  in  a  fluid,  produced  by  local  change  of  temperature,  is  an 
important  part  of  the  following  process,  which  the  author  deems  applicable 
to  various  useful  purposes.—  Heat  may  be  transferred  from  one  liquid  to 
another,  without  mixing  them,  by  making  the  hot  liquid  descend  in  a  very 
thin  metallic  tube,  through  the  oold  liquid  rising  aronnd  it  in  a  larger  tube. 
Boiling  water  from  the  vessel  e,  for  inaHfeAce,  may  descend  slowly  by  the 

small  tube  e  a  6  /,  which  is  sur- 
Fig.  84.  rounded  from  a  to  &  by  cold 

water  ascending  through  the 
tube  c  g.  Then,  as  the  tem- 
perature of  two  liquids,  brought 
00  nearly  into  contact  with  each 
other,  will  not,  after  a  very  short 
time,  differ,  in  any  one  place 
more  than  a^ew  degrees,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  water  lately  cold, 
will,  on  leaving  the  part  of  the 
tube  ^,  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  boiling  water  desoending  di- 
rectly from  e,  be  nearly  boiling, 
while  the  water  lately  hot  willy 
on  leaving  the  tube  at  6,  which 
is  in  contact  with  cold  water 
just  arrived  from  h,  be  itself 
nearly  cold;  and  thus  equal 
quantities  of  hot  and  cold  water  will  have  exchanged  temperatures.  The  flux 
of  the  hot  water  is  to  be  regulated  by  a  cock  b,  and  that  of  the  cold  water  by 
a  cock  A.  The  water  in  the  part  of  the  tube  cgd  liaea,  because  it  is  hotter  and 
therefore  specifically  lighter  than  that  in  the^  part  h  c.-— The  author  believes 
that  an  apparatus  made  on  this  principle,  with  an  arrangement  of  many  thin 
flat  tubes  instead  of  a  single  large  tube,  for  the  descending  fluid,  and  a  spacious 
box  c  ^  to  contain  these  and  the  rising  fluid,  would  be  an  excellent  refrigera- 
tor in  a  distilling  apparatus,  and  for  cooling  the  wort  of  brewers ;  or  would 
serve  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  expense  of  warm  baths,  by  transferring 
the  heat  from  the  water  lately  used  to  pure  water.  In  distilling,  the  wash  or 
law  wines,  about  to  enter  the  still,  might  be  used  as  the  oold  condensing  fluid 
to  surround  the  warm  or  vapour  tubes,  and  thuS;  without  expense,  would  be 
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lieated  in  its  progress  to  the  Btill.  Half  the  original  expense  of  a  great  por« 
ter  hrewerj  is  in  the  oonstmction  of  the  numeroos  water-tight  floors  on 
which  the  hot  wort  is  thinly  spread  to  oool.  The  practice  of  warm  bathing, 
80  conducive  to  health,  b  less  common  in  this  conntrj;  because  the  present 
expense  is  so  great. 

It  is  a  general  truth  in  nature,  that  substances  contract  in  size  as  thej  cool. 
There  is,  however,  in  water,  a  curious  exception  to  this  rule,  which,  ope- 
rating through  the  principle  of  specific  gravities,  effects  most  important 
purposes  in  the  economy  of  nature,  Water  contracts  only  down  to  the  tem- 
perature of  40  deg.,  below  which,  towards  32  deg.  or  the  freezing  point,  it 
goes  on  dilating  again,  and  as  ice  is  much  lighter  than  as  a  fluid.  Ice,  there- 
fore, floats  on  the  surface  of  water,' and  being  a  very  slow  conductor  of  heat, 
defends  the  water  underneath  from  the  cold  air,  and  preserves  it  liquid,  and 
a  fit  dwelling  for  the  finny  tribe,  until  the  return  of  the  mild  season.  And 
not  only  is  the  extreme  of  cold  below  thus  prevented,  but  because  very  cold 
water  remains  floating  on  the  surface  of  a  wintry  lake,  as  cream  floats  on  milk, 
it  preserves  underneath  that  warmth  which  is  agreeable  to  the  fishes,  just  as 
very  hot  water  in  summer  remains  uppermost,  preserving  underneath  an 
igreeable  coolness.  By  the  dilation  of  very  cold  water,  then,  and  the  for- 
mation of  ice,  nature  has  prepared  a  winter  garb  for  the  inhabited  lakes  and 
rivers,  as  complete  and  effectual  as  for  terrestrial  animals,  by  the  periodical 
thickening  of  their  wool  or  fur.  Had  ice  beoome  heavier  than  water,  so  that 
it  most  have  &llen  to  the  bottom,  and  have  left  the  surface  vrithout  protection, 
a  deep  lake,  in  European  winters,  would  have  been  froxen  into  a  solid  life- 
less mass,  which  snmmer  suns  would  no  more  have  melted  than  they  now  do 
the  glaciers  of  Switzerland.  But  for  this  important  exception,  therefore,  to  a 
general  law  of  nature,  many  of  the  now  most  fertile  and  lovely  portions  of 
the  earth's  surfaoe  would  have  remained  for  ever  barren  and  uninhabited 
wastes. 
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PART  III. 

THE   PHENOMENA   OP   FLUIDS. 
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ANALT8I8  OF  THB  SIGTION. 

In  aeriform  fluidMj  thai  u,  tft  twh  €U  have  their  partides  hddfar  apart  hy 
mutual  repvUian,  which  yielcUy  hotoever,,  to  any  force  Mfplied,  so  that  the 
tnoia  suffers  great  change  of  volume  under  differed  degrees  ofoompres^ 
sionf — Ae  phenomena  are  modified  by  the  qrsat  liqhtnbss  and  elab- 
Tiovrr  of  the  fluids,  but  are  sHU  in  strict  accordance  with  the  general pro^ 
perties  of  fluids  already  explained,  viz,,  prissurs  iqual  IN  ALL  DIRBO- 
TIONS— PRESSURE  A8  THB  DEPTH — ^LEYSL  SURFACE,  and  FLUID  SUPPORT. 
Jhe  pressure  of  air,  in  all  directions,  and  as  the  depth,  may  be  studied  in 
the  effects  of  our  atmosphere^^ou  solids— on  liquids : — or  when  ii  concurs 
with  heat,  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  boiling,  eyaporation,  olooda, 
rain,  dew,  &o.;  or  when,  by  varying  in  degree,  it  allows  certain  sub- 
stances to  exist  sometimes  in  the  liquid  and  sometimes  in  the  aeriform 
states.  The  fluid  support  in  air  is  exemplified  by  balloonS|  the  ascent  of 
flame,  and  smoke,  winds,  &o. 

What  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  degree  of  man's  knowledge  of 
nature,  since  philosophers  thought  that  air  was  one  of  four  primary  elements, 
viz.,  air,flre,  water  and  earth,  of  which  all  things  were  composed,  and  each 
of  which  was  for  ever  distinct  from  the  others.  We  now  know  that  air  or 
gas  is  merely  an  accidental  state,  in  which  any  body  may  exist,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  heat  pervading  it :  the  body  being  solid  when  the  absence  of 
heat  allows  its  atoms  to  obey  freely  their  mutual  attraction,  and  to  cohere — 
as  in  ice,  for  instance )  being  liquid,  when  so  much  heat  is  present  as  nearly 
to  balance  the  attraction,  and  to  let  them  slide  freely  among  each  other — as 
they  do  in  water;  and  being  aeriform  when  still  more  heat  is  added,  causing 
the  atoms  mutually  to  repel  and  dart  asunder  to  a  oreat  distance -*as  they  do 
in  steam.  But  in  any  one  of  these  three  states,  the  various  substances  are 
as  much  themselves  as  in  the  others,  and  at  the  command  of  the  chemist 
will  assume  any  of  the  forms  which  he  desires.  As  most  substances  in 
nature  have  a  different  relation  to  heat,  there  are  some  which,  at  the  medium 
temperature  of  our  earth  are  solid,  some  which  are  liquid,  and  some  aeriform. 
The  solids,  in  general,  are  the  heaviest  under  a  given  volume,  and  therefore 
sink  down  and  form  the  great  mass  or  centre  of  the  earth ;  the  liquids  follow 
next  in  order,  and  float  upon  this^^olid  centre,  filling  up  its  inequalities  with 
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a  level  mxchoe,  so  as  to  oonBtitate  the  ooeaD ;  while  the  aire  are  the  lightest 
of  all,  and  as  a  seoond  ocean,  rest  above  the  sea  and  above  the  highest  moan- 
tains,  to  an  elevation  of  about  fifty  miles.  Among  the  substances  whose 
relation  to  heat  causes  them,  when  not  restrained  in  certain  combinations,  to 
assume  the  form  of  air  at  very  low  temperatures,  there  are  two  in  particular, 
vix.^  oocygtn  and  niirigeny  which  are  very  abundant  in  nature  in  such  uncom- 
bined  state,  and  of  these,  therefore,  the  atmosphere  chiefly  ooQsists ;  but 
smaller  portions  of  almost  every  other  substance  are  found  in  it.  Water, 
among  the  supplementary  matters,  is  much  more  abundant  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  in  various  states  of  cloud,  mist,  rain,  dew  and  snow,  it  answers 
a  thousand  useful  purposes,  and  serves  beautifully  to  vary  the  scenes  of  na- 
ture. The  atmosphere  is  about  fifty  miles  high  or  deep,  and  therefore,  in 
relation  to  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  is  as  a  covering  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  to  a  common  librair  globe  of  a  foot  in  diameter. 

The  atmospheric  ocean  is  the  great  laboratory  in  which  most  of  the  actions 
of  life  go  on,  and  on  the  composition  of  which  they  depend.  A  human 
being  requires  for  breathing  a  gallon  of  fresh  air  every  minute,  dying  equally 
if  deprived  of  air,  or  if  confined  to  the  same.  All  other  animals  also  require 
£resh  air,  but  in  various  proportions.  And  in  the  vegetable  creation,  the 
beautiful  green  leaf  and  delicate  flower  are  merely  broad  and  tender  expan- 
sions of  surfooe  for  the  contact  of  the  vivifying  air.  Animals  give  out  to  the 
atmosphere  a  substance  which  vegetables  absorb,  and  vegetables,  by  the 
absorption,  fit  the  air  again  for  the  use  of  animals ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole, 
in  the  various  changes  of  nature,  there  is  a  perfect  balancing  of  actions,  which 
preserves  the  atmospheric  mass  in  a  uniform  state,  constantly  fit  for  its 
admirable  purposes. 

While  the  ancients  had  that  notion  of  air,  which  made  them  apply  to  it 
vaguely,  and  almost  indifferently,  the  names  of  atr,  ether ,  spirtt,  breath,  life^ 
&c.,  they  never  dreamed  of  making  experiments  upon  it,  with  a  view  to  prove 
its  relation  to  commmon  matter  :•— and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions 
of  the  modem  history  of  man's  progress  in  knowledge,  is  that  which  exhibite 
the  light  gradually  breaking  in  upon  this  most  interesting  subject.  Galileo 
was  led  to  conclude  that  air  made  a  definite  pressure  upon  things  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth;  Torricelli  and  Pascal  proved  that  this  was  occasioned  by 
its  weight,  and  hence,  moreover,  they  deduced  the  height  of  the  aerial  ocean ; 
Priestley,  Black,  Lavoisier,  and  others,  discovered  that  air  might  be  united 
with  a  metal,  so  as  to  increase  its  weight,  and  to  produce  a  compound  of 
totally  new  qualities,  for  they  showed  that  many  of  the  ores  of  our  mines 
are  merely  metals  concealed,  by  being  thus  united  with  a  substance  which, 
when  set  free,  ascends  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  atmosphere.  They  at 
last  analyzed  the  atmosphere  itself,  and  exhibited  its  two  great  ingredients 
as  distinct  substances.  And  within  a  few  years  the  nature  of  air  or  gas  has 
been  so  thoroughly  investigated,  that  we  can  now  take  a  little  of  many  a 
light,  invisible,  impalpable  fluid  such  as  we  breathe,  and  squeezing  the  heat 
out  of  it  by  strong  pressure,  can  make  its  particles  collapse  from  their  aeri- 
form distances  to  assume  the  state  of  a  tranquil  fluid ;  which  may  then  be 
retained  as  such  for  ever,  or  may  be  decomposed  and  made  solid  in  combina- 
tion with  other  bodies,  or  may  be  again  set  at  liberty. 

The  suspicion  once  excited,  that  air  was  as  much  a  material  fluid  as  water, 
only  much  less  dense,  by  reason  of  a  greater  separation  and  repulsion  of  the 
particles,  it  was  easy  to  follow  out  the  parallel,  and  to  confirm  the  supposition 
by  reference  to  the  commonest  facts.  Thus,  a  leathern  sack  or  pouch,  opened 
and  dipped  into  water  so  far  as  to  become  f all^  if  its  mouth  b Ahen  carefully 
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closed,  retains  the  water,  and  its  sides  cannot  afterwards  be  pressed  together: 
a  similar  sack  or  bladder,  opened  out,  and  then  closed  in  air,  is  found  to 
remain,  in  a  corresponding  way,  bulky  and  resisting,  and  forms  what  is  called 
an  air-pillow.  The  motion  of  a  flat  board  is  resisted  in  water :  the  motion 
of  a  fan  is  resisted  in  the  air.  Masses  of  wood,  sand,  and  pebbles,  are  rolled 
along  or  floated  by  currents  of  water :  chaff,  feathers,  and  even  rooted  trees 
are  swept  away  by  currents  of  air.  There  are  mills  driven  by  water ;  and 
there  are  mills  driven  by  the  wind.  Oil  set  free  under  the  surface  of  water, 
or  placed  there  in  a  bladder,  rises  to  the  surface :  hot  air  or  hydrogen  gas 
placed  in  a  balloon,  rises  in  the  air.  A  fish  moves  it«elf  by  its  fins  in  water : 
a  bird  moves  itself  by  its  wings  in  the  air;  and  as  on  taking  the  water  from 
a  vessel  in  which  a  fish  swims,  the  creature  falls  to  the  bottom,  gasps  a  few 
moments,  and  dies,  so,  on  exhausting  the  air  from  a  vessel  in  which  birds 
or  butterflies  are  enclosed,  their  useless  wings  may  flap;  but  they  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  if  the  cruel  experiment  be  continued,  they  soon  become  motion- 
less and  for  ever. 

We  proceed  now  to  prove  that  air  or  gas,  as  a  fluid,  differs  from  the  other 
fluids,  which  we  call  liquids,  only  in  the  two  circumstances  of  great  light- 
ness or  rarity,  and  of  being  very  extensively  elastic,  that  is  to  say,  the  par- 
ticles being  so  related,  that  pressure  brings  them  much  more  nearly  into 
contact,  and  on  ceasing,  allows  them  to  regain  their  former  distance. 

Lightness  of  Air. 

The  lightness  or  rarity  of  atmospheric  air,  as  it  is  found  on  the  general 
surface  of  the  earth,  is  such,  that  if,  by  the  action  of  a  pump,  a  bag  of  it 
holding  a  cubic  foot  be  emptied  into  the  copper  ball  of  an  air-gun,  the  ball 
weighs  about  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  more  than  before.  The  same  volume 
of  water  weighs  nearly  a  thousand  ounces;  so  that  common  air  is  about  eight 
hundred  times  lighter  than  water.  Other  gases,  or  substances  in  the  aeri- 
form state,  have  their  various  specific  gravities,  just  as  the  same  substances 
have  when  liquid  or  solid.  Thus  water  in  the  form  of  air,  that  is  to  say, 
when  existing  as  steam,  and  of  the  common  density,  is  little  more  than  half 
as  heavy  as  the  same  bulk  of  common  air:  hydrogen  is  only  one-fourteenth 
part  as  heavy :  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  the  air  that  rises  out  of  soda- 
water,  brisk  ale,  champagne  wine,  &c.,  is  so  much  heavier,  that  even  in  the 
atmosphere  it  may  be  poured  out  of  one  open  vessel  into  another,  as  a  liquid 
might,  or,  more  exactly^  as  water  might  be  poured  out  under  oil. 

Elasticity  of  Air, 

A  small  bladder  full  of  air  may  be  pressed  or  squeezed  between  the  hands 
so  as  to  be  much  reduced  in  size,  but  on  being  relieved  from  the 
pressure,  it  will  immediately  resume  its  former  bulk. 

If  a  metalio  tube  or  barrel  of  perfectly  uniform  bore  a  h,he 
fitted  with  a  moveable  plug  or  piston  c,  which  is  covered  with 
leather  and  oiled,  so  as  to  slide  up  and  down  without  allowing 
the  air  to  pass  by  its  sides,  the  air  between  the  piston  and  the 
close  bottom  h  may  be  compressed  to  a  hundredth  or  less  of  its 
usual  bulk ;  but  when  allowed,  will  push  the  pi4on  back  again 
with  the  same  force  as  it  opposed  to  the  condensation,  and  will 
recover  the  volume  which  it  had  before  the  experiment. 

Again,  if  the  plug  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment 
were  only  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  enclosing  air  of  the  usual 
density,  on  drawing  it  up  to  the  top,  the  inch  of  air  beneath  it 
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voald  expand  so  as  to  ooonpj  the  whole  tabe,  having  become^  of  coarse, 
proportionally  less  dense. 

To  the  question  why  the  air,  whieh  admits  of  such  various  density,  is 
found  to  have  that  certain  degree  of  it  met  with  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
we  answer,  that  as  the  water,  in  any  place  near  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  is 
pressed  with  force  exactly  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  water  above  it,  so 
the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  bears  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  air,  and  on  account  of  its  extensive  elasticity,  su£fer8,  like  the  lower- 
most bags  of  cotton  or  wool  in  a  great  heap,  that  degree  of  compression 
which  the  superincumbent  mass  is  c^culatod  to  produce.  We  shall  see  be- 
low that  the  density  of  the  air  near  the  earth  is  chaoging  with  every  cir« 
cumstance  which  affects  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  above,  as  winds, 
douds,  rain,  &c.,  and  that  it  bears  relation  to  the  altitude  of  the  place  of 
observation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  tube  with  its  piston,  described  in  the  last  page,  becomes,  according  to 
the  position  of  its  valves,  either  a  syringe  for  injecting  and  condensing  air, 
or  a  pump  for  exhausting  or  removing  it  from  any  vessel ;  both  opera- 
tions depending  on  the  elasticity  of  air. 

A  barrel  and  piston  is  a  candennng  tyringe^  when  in  a  passage  of  com- 
munication between  the  bottom  of  the  syringe  and  a  receiving  vessel,  there 
is  a  flap  or  valve  allowing  air  to  pass  towards  the  receiver  but  not  to  return. 
The  piston,  therefore,  at  each  stroke,  forces  what  the  barrel  contains  of  air 
into  the  receiver.  When  the  piston  is  lifted  again  after  the  stroke,  air  re- 
enters the  barrel  from  the  atmosphere,  either  through  a  valve  in  the  piston, 
or  through  a  small  hole  near  the  top  of  the  barrel.  That  useful  contrivance, 
a  valv€y  for  whatever  purpose  used,  and  in  whatever  way  formed,  is  in  prin- 
ciple merely  a  moveable  flap,  placed  on  an  opening,  against  which  it  is  held 
by  its  weight,  or  by  some  other  gentle  and  yielding  force.  Such  a  flap,  it  is 
evident,  will  allow  fluid  to  pass  only  in  one  direction,  viz.j  outwards  from 
the  opening,  for  any  fluid  tending  inwards  must  shut  the  flap,  and  press  it 
the  closer,  the  greater  the  tendency. 

To  convert  a  forcing  syringe  or  pump  into  an  exhausting  syringe  or  pump, 
commonly  called  an  air-pump^  it  is  only  necessary  to  reverse  the  position  of 
the  valves }  then,  on  the  descent  of  the  piston,  all  the  air  between  it  and  the 
the  bottom,  instead  of  entering  the  vessel  or  receiver,  as  in  the  last  case,  escapes 
by  a  valve  in  the  piston  itself  towards 
the  atmosphere,  and  on  the  rising  of 
the  piston,  a  perfect  vacuum  would  be 
left  under  it,  but  that  the  valve  below, 
then  opened  by  the  elasticity  of  the  air 
in  the  receiver,  allows  a  part  of  that 
air  to  follow  it.  Thus,  at  each  stroke, 
a  quantity  of  the  air,  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  pump,  is  removed  from 
the  receiver.  In  a  good  air-pump, 
there  are  two  similar  pumping  barrels, 
as  a  and  6,  to  quicken  the  operation 
of  exhausting;  and  both  are  worked 
at  the  same  time  by  the  reciprocating 
winch  or  handle  /,  with  its  pinion  e, 
acting  on  the  teeth  of  the  piston  rods  d 
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and  c.  This  double  constnictioD  has  the  &rther  advantage^  that  the  atmo- 
Bpheric  pressure,  if  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch  on  the  upper  sorfaoe  of 
either  piston,  and  which  for  a  single  piston  would  haye  to  be  oyeroome  by 
the  worker  in  lifting  it,  as  here  balanced  always  by  the  oorresponding 
pressure  on  the  other  piston.  Both  pumps  oommunioato  with  the  tube  g  A, 
which  at  h  rises  tightly  through  the  round  plaie  of  the  machine  to  t .  This 
flat  plate  is  so  smoothi  that  a  glass  bell  or  receiver  k,  with  a  smooth 
ground  lip,  when  placed  upon  it,  forms  an  air-tight  joining.  On  working 
the  pump,  such  a  bell  is  exhausted  of  its  air,  and  fitted  for  showing  the 
many  interesting  phenomena  which  the  air-pump  can  display, — and  which 
will  pass  under  review  as  we  proceed.  The  supporting  frame-work  of  the 
pump  is  not.shown  here. 

The  law  of  the  elasticity  of  air  is,  that  its  spring,  or  resistance  to  oompres* 
sion,  increases  exactly  with  its  density  or  the  quantity  of  it  collected  in  a 
given  space.  Hence,  by  finding  in  any  case  either  the  density  of  the  air. 
or  the  spring,  or  the  compressing  force,  we  know  all  the  three. 

It  has  been  ascertuned  by  experiments  described  a  few  pages  farther  en, 
that  in  the  atmospheric  ocean  surrounding  the  earth,  there  are  nearly  fifteen 
pounds  of  air  above  every  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  that 
the  air  nearest  the  earth,  and  bearing  this  superincumbent  weight  or  pressure, 
has  the  density  of  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  weight  to  a  cubic  foot  of  volume. 
We  further  find  that  such  air  is  reduced  to  half  its  bulk,  or  becomes  of  what 
is  called  double  atmospheric  density,  by  an  additional  pressure  of  fifteen 
pounds  on  the  inch,  and  of  triple  density  by  triple  pressure,  and  so  forth ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  dilates  to  double  bulk,  if  the  pressure  be 
diminished  to  half,  and  to  any  greater  bulk,  even  beyond  a  thousand-fold,  if 
the  pressure  be  diminished  in  a  corresponding  degree;  and  any  air  bearing 
a  given  force  or  pressure,  is  always  acting  as  a  spring  of  that  force  on  what- 
ever it  touches. 

It  is  very  important  to  be  familiar  with  this  truth  or  law,  for  it  holds  very 
nearly  with  respect  to  all  aeriform  fluids  as  Well  as  common  air,  and  throws 
light,  therefore,  on  the  action  of  steam-engines,  air-guns,  pneumatic  machines 
generally.  It  also  explains  the  condition  of  our  atmosphere  as  to  density  at 
various  elevations ;  telling  us,  for  instance,  that  when  a  balloon  has  risen 
through  half  of  the  atmospherical  mass,  the  air  around  it  will  be  of  only 
half  the  density  which  exists  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

We  know  not  exactly  to  what  extent  the  rarefaction  of  air  may  go  on  the 
removal  of  pressure ;  in  other  words,  at  what  distance  the  gravity  of  the 
particles  becomes  just  a  balance  to  their  mutuarrepulsion ;  and  therefore  we 
know  not  exactly  what  the  degree  of  rarity  is  at*the  top  of  our  atmosphere ; 
but  we  know  that  it  must  be  exceedingly  great,  from  the  fact  that  the  air 
left  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  has  still  spring  or  elasticity  emough  to  lift 
the  valve  of  the  pump,  when  less  remains  than  the  thousandth  pigirt  of  the 
original  quantity.  In  the  most  perfect  air-pumps,  that  the  exhaustion  may 
be  as  complete  as  possible,  the  machine  itself  is  made  to  raise  the  valve. 

The  expansion  of  air  is  well  illustrated  by  a  bladder,  having  a  very  little 
air  in  it,  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  ur-pump.  On  exhausting  the 
receiver,  the  bladder  gradually  swells,  with  force  sufficient  to  lift  a  moderate 
weight  laid  upon  it,  and  at  last  appears  quite  full,  and  may  even  be  burst. 
A  shriveled  apple  treated  in  the  same  way  beoomes  plump.  The  explana* 
tion  of  such  phenomena  is,  that  at  first  the  air  in  the  bladder  or  apple  is  in  a 
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state  of  condeDsatioD,  like  all  air  at  tbe  surface  of  the  earth  under  the  pressure 
of  the  superincambent  atmosphere ;  but  that  its  volume  increases  as  that 
pressure  is  diminished  by  the  air-pump  : — it  is  rarefied  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  air  which  remains  in  the  receiver  surrounding  it. 

The  curious  instrument  called  the  air-gun  has  a  strong  globular  vessel  of 
copper  attached  under  the  lock,  into  which  air  is  usually  forced  to  be  thirty 
or  forty  times  as  dense  as  the  air  in  the  atmosphere  around :  hence  the 
pressure  or  elasticity  tending  outwards  is  thirty  or  forty  times  fifteen  pounds 
on  the  inch,  and  when  the  valve  b  opened  for  an  instant  by  the  action  of 
the  lock,  a  portion  of  the  air  issues  and  propel^  the  charge  with  this  force. 
The  effect  of  air  thus  condensed  nearly  equals  that  of  gunpowder,  and  one 
charge  of  the  ball  suffices  for  many  shots,  the  forcC;  however,  becoming  less 
for  every  successive  discharge. 

If  a  bottle  or  vessel  a  bj  partly  filled  with  water,  have  a 
tube  c  d  passed  tightly  throueh  the  cork  to  near  the  bottom 
of  the  water ;  and  if  more  air  be  then  forced  through  this 
tube  in  any  way,  so  as  to  accumulate  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
vessel  above  the  water  surface  ah;  {m  turning  the  cock  c, 
which  opens  the  tube,  the  elasticity  of  the  condensed  air 
will  press  the  water  out  as  a  beautiful  jet,  to  a  height  pro- 
portioned to  the  condensation,  and  gradually  diminishing  as 
the  condensation  diminishes.  Or  if  such  a  vessel,  with  air 
of  common  density,  be  placed  under  a  tall  air-pump  receiver, 
on  working  the  pump  so  as  to  diminish  the  density  of  the 
air  in  the  receiver,  the  jet  of  water  will  equally  arise. — A 
table-lamp,  by  the  force  of  condensed  air,  may  be  supidied 
with  oil  from  a  reservoir  fiir  below  the  wick :  and  latel  v  an 
enema  syringe  and  a  shower-bath  have  been  oonstructea  on 
the  same  principle. 

The  elasticity  of  air  is  rendered  very  serviceable  in  con- 
nection with  great  water-pumps,  such  as  those  used  for  the 
supply  of  cities.     A  pump  throws  its  water  by  a  distinct 
gosh  at  each  stroke,  while  the  current  through  the  pipe 
towards  the  city  should  be  uniform.     Now  uniformity  is 
attained  by  causing  the  gushes  from  the  pump  a  to  enter  by 
the  passage  h  at  one  side  of  a  large  vessel  c,  of  which  the 
upper  part  is  full  of  condensed  air,  and  from  the  other  side  of  which  at  d^  the 
water  issues  on  its  way.    The  air  in  this  vessel 
(called  the  air-veud)  is  condensed,  as  a  spring,  by 
the  entering  water,  and  its  resisting  elasticity,  both 
immediately,  and  afterwards  during  the  interval  of 
the  strokes,  forces  the  water  along  the  pipe  d.  Each 
entering  gush  has  only  the  effect  of  compressing 
the  air  a  Uttle  more  for  the  time,  while  the  flow  in 
the  greaV  pipe  continues  nearly  uniform.     The 
pump  itself  is  made  to  take  in  a  little  lur  at  each 
stroke,  so  that  not  only  is  the  vessd  always  sup* 
plied,  but  some  air  is  constantly  passing  on  with 
the  water,  and  effecting  the  highly  useful  purpose 
of  giving  an  elasticity  to  the  whole  contents  of  the 
pipe  and  its  ramifications. 

The  same  object  b  attained  by  the  same  means  in  the  fire-engine  used  to 
check  oonflagration.    In  it  there  are  generally  several  water-pumps  working 
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together,  which  throw  their  interrapted  supply  into  an  air-vesael  whence  it 
passes  in  a  nearly  uniform  jet  to  the  point  desired. 

The  compressibility  and  corresponding  spring  of  air  are  remarkably  exhi- 
bited in  that  singular  contrivance  of  modem  times,  the  divtng-beU,  in  which 
men  now  descend  with  safety  to  considerable  depths  in  the  ocean,  there  to 
reside  and  labour,  attaining  many  objects  of  high  importance  to  them  : — they 
recover  sunken  treasures, — they  are  enabled  to  pursue  works  of  submarine 
architecture,  as  in  constructing  light-houses  and  noble  harbours,  where  for- 
merly no  foundations  could  have  been  laid,  &o.  The  diving-bell,  in  point  of 
utility,  has  proved  a  remarkable  contrast  to  its  sister  invention,  the  balloon, 
which,  although  so  wondrously  bearing  man  aloft  to  the  regions  of  the  clouds, 
has  brought  him  as  yet  little  advantage  to  compensate  for  the  many  fifttal  ac- 
cidents which  its  use  has  occasioned. 

The  diving-bell  is  a  large  heavy  open-mouthed  vessel,  with  accommoda- 
tion in  it  for  one  or  more  persons.  It  is  let  down  into  the  water  with  its 
mouth  undermost,  from  a  crane  to  which  it  is  suspended,  and  which  rests  on 
a  suitable  carriage  either  on  the  shore,  or  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  or  barge 
fitted  for  its  service.  On  first  entering  the  water  it  appears  full  of  air ;  but 
air  being  compressible,  according  to  the  law  now  explained,  and  the  pressure, 
of  the  water  around  the  descending  bell  jpcreasing  with  the  depth,  the  vo- 
lume of  the  air  gradually  diminishes,  and  at  thirty-four  feet  is  reduced  to  half. 
The  bell,  then,  unless  more  air  be  supplied,  will  of  course  be  half  full  of 
water,  and  a  person  breathing  in  it,  at  each  inspiration  will  receive  twice  as 
much  air  into  the  lungs  as  when  breathing  at  the  surface.  A  constant  supply 
of  fresh  air  is  sent  down  to  the  bell  by  a  forcing-pump  above;  and  the  heated 
and  contaminated  air,  which  has  served  for  respiration,  and  which  rises  to 
the  top  of  the  bell,  is  allowed  to  escape  by  a  cock  placed  there  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  men  who  work  at  a  distance  from  the  bell  have  tubes  of  com- 
munication with  it,  by  which  they  inhale  the  air  required ;  and  they  allow 
the  used  air  to  rise  through  the  water  above  them.  A  man  cannot  breathe 
comfortably  by  such  a  tube  if  he  be  either  much  above  or  much  below  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  bell :  for  if  above,  the  air  in  the  bell  is  more  com- 
pressed than  his  chest,  and  is  forced  towards  him  so  as  to  require  an  effort 
to  control  its  admission }  and  if  below,  his  chest  is  bearing  greater  pressure 
than  the  air  in  the  bell,  and  he  must  therefore  act  strongly  with  the  muscles 
of  the  ribs  to  draw  the  air  down  to  him.  A  phenomenon  similar  to  this 
takes  place  when'^two  bladders  of  air  are  connected  by  a  long  tube,  and  im- 
mersed in  water  to  unequal  depths,  the  air  being  always  strongly  forced 
from  the  lower  into  the  upper  one,  because  the  lower  one  is  more  pressed. 
The  difficulty  of  pumping  air  down  to  the  diving-bell  increases,  of  course, 
with  the  depth  to  which  it  has  descended :  for  if  the  bell  be  so  low  that  the 
water  is  pressing  on  the  air  in  it  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch, 
(which  would  happen  at  thirty-four  feet,)  it  is  evident  that  a  syringe  or  pump 
cannot  inject  more  air  unless  it  act  with  a  force  greater  than  this.  Divers 
might  often,  if  not  always,  more  conveniently  receive  their  supply  of  ur 
through  tubes  from  an  air-vessel  kept  charged  to  the  necessary  density  in  a 
boat  over  them,  or  on  the  shore,  than  from  a  bell  below.  If  they  would, 
moreover,  dress  in  India-rubber  cloth,  and  use  a  hood  of  metal  with  windows 
for  the  heady  they  might  work  under  water  without  wetting  any  part  but 
their  hands. 

It  is  remarkable,  when  the  use  of  the  diving-bell  has  become  so  ^miliar, 
that  a  kindred  and  still  more  simple  contrivance  of  the  same  class  has  not 
been  introduced  for  certain  purposes;  particularly  of  sudden  emergency,  such 
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as  to  aid  in  the  reooTerj  of  tbe  bodies  of  drowning  persons.  A  ten-gallon 
cask,  or  vessel  of  any  kind,  filled  with  nlr,  and  made  heavy  enough  just  to 
sink  in  water,  with  a  breathing  tube  from  it  like  that  of  a  diviDg-bell,  would 
be  a  provision  of  air.  for  a  man  below  water  for  ten  minutes ;  and  a  man  with 
it  under  his  arm,  might  instantly  descend  from  a  boat  or  walk  from  the  shore, 
into  water  of  any  depth,  to  recover  the  body  of  a  fellow-oreature  lately  sunk, 
and  in  time  probablv  to  save  the  life,  which  a  few  minutes  wasted  in  waiting 
or  in  unsuccessful  dragging  would  suffer  to  be  lost.  The  author  would  pro- 
pose this  as  an  addition  to  the  apparatus  of  the  Humane  Society  for  the 
recovery  of  persons  apparently  drowned. — ^It  shows  the  remoteness  from 
common  trains  of  thinking  of  the  truths  connected  with  tbe  constitution  of 
our  atmosphere  and  sea,  when  a  means  so  simple  and  easily  procured  should 
never  have  been  thought  of  or  tried  in  any  way  by  pearl-fishers,  or  by  per- 
sons who  gain  their  bread  by  diving  to  recover  things  dropped  overboard  in 
harbours  or  anchoring  stations ;  all  of  whom  have  hitherto  been  limited  to 
the  single  gulp  of  air  taken  on  descending.  In  tbe  case  of  a  man  working 
under  water,  cask  after  cask  of  air  might  be  sent  down,  to  enable  him  to 
remain  as  long  as  necessary. 

There  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  philosophical  toy,  of  which  the  action 
depends  chiefly  on  the  elasticity  of  air ;  and  as  it  moreover 
illustrates  most  of  the  laws  of  fluidity,  it  is  deemed  worthy  of  I'ig-  ^9- 
description  here.  It  is  a  small  balloon  or  thin  globe  of  glass 
Cj  having  an  opening  at  the  bottom,  and  its  little  car  or  basket 
hanging  to  it  If  put  to  float  in  water  while  the  globe  con- 
tains air  only,  it  is  so  light  that  half  the  globe  remains  above 
the  surface ;  but  water  may  be  introduced  to  adjust  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  whole,  until  it  becomes  only  a  little  less  than 
that  of  water.  If  the  balloon  be  then  placed  in  a  tall  jar  of 
water  a  by  the  mouth  of  which  is  closely  oovered  by  bladder- 
skin  or  India-rubber  tied  upon  it,  on  pressing  such  covering 
with  the  hand,  the  balloon  will  immediately  descend  in  the 
water,  to  rise  again  when  the  pressure  ceases,  and  will  float 
about,  rising,  or  falling,  or  standing  still,  according  to  the 
pressure  made.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  pressure  on  the 
top  of  the  jar  first  condenses  the  air  between  the  eover  and  the 
water  surface ;  this  condensations  then  presses  upon  the  water  below,  and  by 
influencing  it  through  its  whole  extent,  compresses  also  the  air  in  the  balloon 
globe,  forcing  as  much  more  water  into  this  as  to  render  the  balloon  heavier 
than  water,  and  therefore  heavy  enough  to  sink.  As  soon  as  the  pressure 
ceases,  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  balloon  repels  the  lately  entered  water, 
and  the  machine,  becoming  as  before,  lighter  than  water,  ascends  to  the  top. 
If  the  balloon  be  adjusted  to  have  a  specific  gravity  too  nearly  that  of  water, 
it  will  not  rise  of  itself  after  once  reaching  the  bottom,  because  the  pressure 
of  the  water  then  above  it  will  perpetuate  the  condensation  of  the  air  which 
caused  it  to  descend.  It  may  even  then,  however,  be  made  to  rise  again  by 
inclining  the  water-jar  to  one  side,  so  that  the  perpendicular  height  of  water 
over  it  shall  be  diminished. 

This  toy  proves  many  things — the  materiality  of  air,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  hand  on  the  top  being  communicated  to  the  water  below  through  the  air 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar — ^the  compresnbiKty  of  air,  by  what  happens  in 
the  globe  just  before  it  descends — the  eloiiic  force  of  air  shown  in  expansion, 
when,  on  the  pressure  ceasing,  the  water  is  again  expelled  from  the  globe — 
the  lightness  of  air,  in  the  buoyancy  of  the  globe :— it  shows  also  that  in  a 
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AMtke  pressure  is  in  aU  directions,  because  the  effects  happen  in  whatever 
position  the  jar  be  held — ^it  shows  ihsLt  pressure  is  as  the  depth,  because  less 
pressure  of  the  hand  is  required  the  farther  that  the  globe  has  descended  in 
the  water — and  it  exemplifies  manj  circumstances  oi  fluid  support,  A  young 
person,  therefore^  familiar  with  this  toy,  has  learned  the  leading  truths  of 
hydrostatics  and  pneumaticS|  and  has  had  much  amusement  as  well  ag 
instruction. 

On  the  same  principle  as  the  balloon  now  described. 
Fig.  90.  three  or  four  little  figures  of  men  may  be  formed  of 

glass,  hollow  within,  and  having  each  a  minute  open- 
ing at  the  heel,  by  which  water  may  pass  in  or  out. 
If  these  be  placed  in  a  jar  as  the  balloon  was,  and  be 
adjusted  by  the  quantity  of  water  admitted  into  them, 
80  that  in  specific  gravity,  they  shall  differ  a  little  from 
each  other,  and  if  then,  a  gradually  increased  pressure 
be  made  on  the  cover  of  the  jar,  the  heaviest  figure  will 
descend  first,  and  the  others  will  follow  in  succession  ; 
and  they  will  stop  or  return  to  the  surface  in  reverse 
order  when  the  pressure  ceases.  A  person  while  exhi- 
biting these  figures  to  spectatorswho  do  not  understand 
them,  may  appear  only  carelessly  to  rest  his  hand  on 
the  cover  of  the  jar  while  he  is  making  the  required 
pressure,  and  he  will  seem  to  have  the  power  of  order- 
ing their  movements  by  his  will.  If  the  jar  containing 
the  figures  be  inverted,  and  the  cover  be  placed  over  a 
hole  in  the  table,  through  which,  unobserved,  the  ex- 
hibitor can  act  by  a  rod  rising  through  the  hole  and 
obeying  his  foot,  he  may  produce  the  most  amusing 
Fig.  91.  <^&d  surprising  evolutions  among  the  little  men,  in 

perfect  obedience  to  his  word  of  command. 

The  beautiful  fountain,  called  the  fountain  of  Hiero, 
by  which  water  is  made  to  spout  far  above  its  souroe, 
depends  for  its  action  upon  the  resisting  elasticity  of 
compressed  air.  The  vessel  d  is  first  filled  with  wa- 
ter, while  h  and  a  contain  air  only.  On  then  pour- 
ing water  into  a,  the  water  of  d  darts  upwards  through 
the  jet-pipe  e,toan  elevation  nearly  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  tube  ^m  a  to  6.  The  reason  is,  that  the  war 
ter  from  a  descends  by  the  tube  to  h,  and  compressea 
the  air  at  c;  which  compression  conveyed  along  the 
other  tube  fiN>m  e  to  6,  acts  on  the  water  in  the  vessel 
d^  and  causes  it  to  jet.  Ab  the  pressure  is  produced 
by  the  column  of  water  a  h,  the  jet  is  proportioned 
to  the  length  of  that  column. — This  kind  of  fountain 
may  have  its  parts  concealtMl  under  a  variety  of  forms 
as  here  exemplified,  and  may  thus  become  a  beautiful 
ornament  among  flowers  in  a  summer  drawing-room. 
It  may  be  made  of  siie  to  play  for  an  hour  or  more, 
and  it  will  always  recommence  on  the  water  being 
shifted  from  the  low  to  the  high  reservoir. — The  use- 
ful table-lamp,  consisting  of  a  simple  column  or  pillar 
with  the  oil  rising  to  the  flame  from  &r  below,  is  a 
Hiero's  fountain,  only  the  oil,  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  jet  out^  rises  in  a  tube  to  the  flame.     The 
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eontrivanoe  for  maintaining  the  two  columns  always  of  the  same  lengthy 
notwithstanding  the  ezpenditare  of  oil  has  to  be  explained  some  page» 
hence. 

Haying  now  explained  the  two  pecnliarities  which  distinguish  aS^riform 
from  other  fluids,  vtz.y  their  lightness  and  extensive  dasticityy  we  proceed  to 
show  that  they  have  the  four  other  properties  already  described  under  hy- 
drostatics; as  Delonging  to  fluids  generally:  and  first/ 

*^ Pressure  in  all  directions,'^    (Read  the  Analysis  at  pages  140  and  172.) 

A  quantity  of  air  or  gas  shut  up  in  any  vessel  and  compressed,  is  e<|tial]y 
affected  throughout,  and  its  tendency  to  escape  from  the  pressure  is  equal  ia 
all  directions,  as  is  proved  by  the  force  necessary  to  keep  similar  valves  close 
wherever  placed.  Hence  the  hydrostatic  press  and  hydrostatic  bellows  de- 
scribed in  the  last  section,  which  depend  for  their  action  on  this  law,  may 
be  worked  by  air  or  gas  as  by  a  b'auid. 

Owing  to  this  law,  air,  when  allowed,  will  always  rush  from  where  there 
is  more  pressure  to  where  there  is  less.  The  actions  of  the  common  fire- 
bellows,  and  of  the  animal  chest  in  breathing,  blowing,  sucking,  &c.,  are  so 
many  instances. 

The  suddenness  with  which  any  compression  made  on  part  of  a  conSncd 
a^form  fluid  is  communicated  through  the  whole,  is  strikingly  seen  in  the 
simultaneous  increase  or  burst  of  all  the  gas-lights  over  an  extensive  building 
or  even  in  a  long  street,  at  any  instant  when  the  force  supplying  the  gas  i^ 
augmented. 

Many  very  interesting  illustrations  of  the  fluid  pressure  of  air  being  fa 
all  directions,  will  occur  under  the  next  head,  joined  with  proofs  of  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  being  as  the  depth. 

^^ Pressure  as  the  depth" 

On  first  approaohinff  this  sabjeoti  a  persovi  is  naturally  Barprised  to  hear 
the  depth  or  height  of  the  atmosphere  spoken  of  as  something  perfectly  as- 
certained, although  nobody  can  ever  have  approached  the  surface  to  measure 
it;  but  soienoe  often  furnishes  means  of  reaching  precise  truth,  in  caaes 
where  ignoranoe  would  not  even  dream  of  the  possibility  of  making  an  ap 
proximatioD.  It  may  facilitate  the  apprehension  of  this  point  as  regards  air, 
to  describe  first  some  parallel  oases  in  which  water  is  concerned. 

The  bottom  of  a  lake  evidently  supports  all  the  water  in  the  lake,  and 
each  portion  bean  just  the  weight  of  the  water  directly  over  it:  a  means 
then  of  asoertaining  the  weight  or  pressure  of  water  on  any  portion  of  the 
bottom,  would  tell  how  much  water  stood  over  that  portion,  and  by  the 
known  relation  of  the  weight  and  bulk  of  water  would  tell  also  the  depth 
at  thai  part.  In  like  manner  the  ooean  of  air  which  surrounds  the  globe 
rests  with  its  whole  weight  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  each  portion 
of  the  surface  bears  its  share :  if  we  ascertain,  then,  the  pressure  cf  the 
atmosphere  on  a  given  extent  of  the  surface,  we  find  how  much  air  is  stand- 
ing directly  over  it;  in  other  words,  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  resting 
on  SBch  surface  as  its  base,  and  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere. 
Having  then  the  weight  of  the  whole  column,  and  finding  the  weight  of  a 
given  bulk  of  it  at  the  bottom  (ascertained  as  described  at  page  158,}  and 
knowing  the  law  of  aerial  elasticity  (explained  at  page  158,)  we  determine 
the  depth  or  height  of  the  column  by  a  simple  calculation.    Now  aceurat 
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experiments  show  that  there  are  nearly  fifteen  ponnds  of  air  over  every 
iquare  inch  of  the  earth's  surface ;  producing  the  same  pressure  as  would 
be  made  by  a  depth  of  water  of  thirty-four  feet,  or  by  a  depth  of  quicksilver 
of  thirty  inches ;  and  from  this  fact  and  the  ascertained  lightness  and  elasti- 
city of  air^  we  know  that  its  depth  on  earth  must  be  nearly  fifty  miles, 
which)  as  already  stated,  is  about  as  much  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  earth, 
as  a  tenth  of  an  inch  is  to  a  globe  of  one  foot  in  diameter.  The  remaining 
part  of  this  section  has  chiefly  to  trace  the  effects  of  this  mass  of  matter 
resting  upon  the  earth's  surface^  and  as  a  fluid  embracing  and  compressing 
every  object  placed  there. 

Water  is  a  substance  much  more  obvious  to  the  human  seises  than  air, 
and  which  is  constantly  under  observation ;  yet  many  of  its  most  important 
agencies  escape  the  notice  of  common  observers.  Few  persons,  for  instance, 
of  themselves  discover  the  law  explained  in  the  last  section,  of  the  pressure 
in  water  being  proportioned  to  the  depth :  but  when  made  to  observe  that  a 
piece  of  cork  plunged  d^ep  into  it  is  compressed  to  much  smaller  bulk,  and 
that  strong  empty  vessels  of  glass,  or  even  of  metal  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, are  crushed  or  broken  inwards,  and  that  pieces  of  sunken  wood 
are,  at  great  depths,  filled  with  water  through  all  their  pores,  so  as  to  be* 
come  nearly  as  heavy  as  stone,  &o.,  their  minds  are  roused  to  a  sense  of 
the  important  fact  that  a  fluid  presses,  and  in  proportion  to  its  depth.  If  the 
truths  of  hydrostatics  thus  escape  notice,  we  need  not  wonder  that  those  of 
pneumatics  escape  still  longer. 

If  a  piece  of  bladder-skin  or  a  pane  of  glass  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel,  holding  water,  the  bladder  or  glass  exhibits  no  sign  of  being  pressed 
upon,  althou^  it  bears  on  its  upper  side  the  whole  weight  of  me  water 
directly  abov«  it :  the  reason  being  that  water  beneath  the  bladder  resists 
just  as  strongly  as  the  water  above  presses,  in  the  same  way  that  one  stone 
in  a  pillar  resists  those  above  it :  but  if  the  bladder  be  tied  closely  over  the 
mouth  of  a  common  drinking  glass  or  tumbler  filled  with  water,  and  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  if  then,  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  pump, 
the  water  be  extracted  from  within  the  glass,  the  bladder  itself  has  to  bear 
the  whole  pressure  of  the  water  above  it,  (independently  of  a  pressure  of 
air  to  be  explained  afterwards,)  and  will  probably  be  torn  or  burst  The  de- 
gree of  pressure,  uid  consequently  the  depth  of  the  water,  in  such  a  case, 
might  be  ascertained  by  placing  soine  support,  of  which  the  action  could  be 
measured,  under  the  bladder  to  sustain  it  after  the  rem  oval  of  the  interior 
water. — Now  this  case  may  be  closely  copied  in  our  atmosphere  or  sea  of 
air.  A  glass  held  in  the  hand  is  immersed  in  the  fluid  air,  and  is  full  of  it 
as  the  other  glass  was  supposed  full  of  water :  its  mouth  may  be  covered  over 
with  bladder,  and  no  external  pressure  will  he  apparent,  because  there  is  a 
resistance  of  the  air  within,  just  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  out- 
side : — but  if  the  air  be  extracted  from  under  the  covering  by  means  of  an 
air-pump,  the  bladder  ia  first  seen  sinking  down  and  becoming  hollow  from 
the  weight  of  the  air  over  it,  and  at  last  bursting  inwards  with  a  great  noise 
or  crack.  By  placing  a  circular  piece  of  wood  under  the  bladder^skin,  for 
it  to  rest  on,  and  a  spring  of  known  force  to  support  the  wood,  we  may  as- 
certain very  nearly  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  air  over  it.  This  mbde, 
however,  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  is  not  that  commonly 
used,  but  is  described  here  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  present  subject ;  the 
problem  being  solved  much  more  elegantly  and  accurately  by  means  of  the 
barometer  described  farther  on.    The  phenomenon  of  atmospheric  pressure 
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is  often  exhibited  by  placing  the  hand  on  the  month  of  a  glass  so  as  to  cover 
it  doflely,  and  then  extracting  the  air  from  underneath  the  hand :  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  holds  the  hand  down  upon  the  mouth  of  the  glass  with  a 
foree  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  inch. 

As  should  follow,  from  the  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch  thus  detected 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  being  the  weight  of  our  superincumbent  atmo- 
sphere, we  find  that  exactly  as  we  rise  from  the  earth,  and  leave  part  of  the 
atmosphere  beneath  us,  the  pressure  diminishes.  This  fact  now  furnishes 
the  r^iest  means  of  ascertaining  the  height  of  mountains  and  of  balloon 
ascents,  as  will  be  explained  in  considering  the  barometer. 

After  the  many  explanations  here  given  of  fluid  pressure  being  equal  in 
all  directions,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  downward  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  becomes  a  pressure  in  all  directions.  This  is  seen  in  the 
fiict  of  the  bladder  described  above,  being  as  readily  burst  if  turned  sideways 
as  if  turned  directly  upwards.  Every  body  or  substance,  therefore,  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  dead  or  or  living,  solid  or  fluid,  is  compressed  with  this 
force.  In  general  the  pressure  on  one  side  of  a  body,  is  just  balanced  by  the 
equal  pressure  on  the  other,  so  that  no  sensible  effidct  follows ;  and  it  is  on 
tlus  account  that  philosophers  were  so  loue  in  discovering  it  at  all,  and  that 
half-informed  persons  are  still  disposed  to  aoubt  its  existence;  but  the  proofs 
offered  on  all  sides  to  the  now  awakened  attention  are  irresiBtible.  We  shall 
speak  fint  of 

"  Atmospheric  pressure  on  solids" 

The  atmosphere,  then,  presses  on  the  two  sides  of  a  plate  of  glass  or  metal, 
with  force  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the  inch.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  no 
sensible  effect  follows,  because  the  opposite  pressures  counterbalance ;  but  if 
two  plates  of  smooth  glass  or  metal  be  laid  against  each  other,  and  the  air 
be  prevented  from  entering  between  them,  they  cannot  be  separated  by  less 
force  than  fifteen  pounds  per  inch  of  their  surface. 

In  like  manner,  to  draw  down  the  piston  of  a  syringe  from  the  bottom  of 
its  barrel,  while  no  air  is  allowed  to  enter  between  them,  requires  force  of 
fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch  of  surface  of  the  piston.  But  if  the  expe- 
riment be  made  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  piston  falls  by 
its  own  weight.  It  is  pushed  back  immediately  on  re-admitting  the  air. 
Wherever  a  vacuum  is  produced  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  is  an  ex- 
ternal pressure,  of  the  force  stated,  seeking  admittance  all  round. 

An  air-pump  receiver  of  five  inches  diameter  has  nearly  twenty  square 
inches  of  surface  in  its  upper  part  or  roof,  and  bears  a  weight  or  pressure  of 
atmosphere,  of  twenty  times  fifteen,  or  three  hundred  pounds.  While  it  has 
air  within  it,  this  pressure  is  exactly  balanced,  and  is  not  sensible;  but  when 
exhausted  on  the  plate  of  the  air-pump,  it  is  pressed  against  the  plate  with 
this  force.  As  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  in  all  directions,  the  pump-plate 
of  course  is  equally  pressed  upwards  against  the  receiver,  and  the  sides  of  the 
receiver  are  pressed  towards  each  other.  This  explains  why  air-pump  re- 
ceivers must  be  made  arched  or  of  dome-shape  to  withstand  the  great  pres- 
sure. A  flat  piece  of  glass  of  great  thickness,  laid  upon  the  upper  mouth  of 
a  receiver,  so  as  to  form  an  air-tisht  cover  to  it,  is  broken  instantly  by  ex- 
hausting the  air  beneath ;  and  a  bottle  or  receiver  with  flat  side,  when  ex- 
hausted suffers  in  the  same  manner. 

Illustrative  of  this  pressure  on  solids  there  is  the  experiment  of  the  Ma 
burgh  hemispheres,  as  it  is  called.    Two  hollow  half  globes  of  metal  a 
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h,  are  fitted  to  each  other,  so  that  their  lips  when  toaebing, 
ma^  be  air-tight.  While  there  is  air  between  them  or  within, 
resistiog  the  pressure  of  the  outward  air,  they  ean  be  separated 
from  each  other  without  difficulty;  but  when  the  air  is  ex- 
hausted from  within  by  the  air-pump,  a  force  is  required  to 
separate  them  of  as  many  limes  fifteen  pounds  as  there  are 
square  inches  in  the  area  of  the  mouth.  The  air  is  extracted 
by  unscrewing  one  of  the  handles  at  h,  and  then  connecUng 
the  remaining  stalk  (which  is  hollow  and  has  a  stop-cook) 
with  the  air-pump.*— This  experiment  merits  recollection,  be- 
because  it  was  one  of  the  first  which  drew  attention  to  the  ma- 
terial nature  and  properties  of  the  air ;  and  it  astonished  the 
world.  Otto  Guericke,  Burgomaster  of  Magdeburgh,  the  inyentor,  had 
hemispheres  made  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  once  when  he  exhausted 
them,  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  exhibition,  twenty  coach-horses  of  the 
emperor  were  unable  to  pull  them  asunder.  There  being  no  air-pump  when 
Guericke  began  his  experiments,  although  he  himself  invented  it  afterwards, 
he  originally  imptied  the  balls  of  their  air  by  first  filling  them  with  water, 
and  then  extracting  the  water  by  a  common  pump  or  syringe  applied  to  the 
bottom. 

It  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  as  the  last  described,  when  a  boy 
with  his  foot  presses  a  circular  piece  of  wet  leather  as  a,  against  a  flat-faced 
stone  as  h,  and  then  lifts  the  stone  by  pulling  at  a  cord  c,  rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  leather.  If  the  leather  be  so  close  in  its  texture  that  air  cannot 
pass  through  it,  and  stiff  enouffh  not  to  be  puckered  or  drawn  together,  he 
must  exert  a  force  before  detaoning  it,  of  as  many  times  fifteen  pounds  as 
there  are  square  inches  of  slurface  coyered  by  it,  for 
such  is  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air  over  it,  while 
there  is  no  counterbalancing  pressure  underneath  nearer 
than  on  the  other  side  of  the  stone.  The  weight  of  die 
stone  that  may  be  lifted  is  thus  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  leather.  The  contrivanoe  has  been  called  a 
wucker^  or  pneumatic  tractor.  A  very  large  9wker  ap- 

Elied  upon  a  rook  or  wall,  would  resist  the  pull  of 
orses  like  the  Magdeburgh  hemispheres. 
This  contriTance  seems  suited  to  some  purposes  of 
surgery.    It  might  assist,  for  instance,  in  raising  de« 
pressed  portions  of  a  fractured  skull,  and  might  thus 
Bometimes  save  the  q)eration  of  trepanning :— for  such 
a  purpose  it  would  be  preferable  to  the  small  cupping* 
glass  sometimes  used,  from  its  beine  perfectly  inactive, 
except  during  the  instants  when  puUed  at )  whereas  the 
cupping-glass,  by  keeping  up  a  continual  flow  of  blood 
to  the  part,  might  do  injury.    There  is  another  surgical  application  spoken 
of  in  the  last  9ection  of  the  present  paW,  which  the  professional  reader  may 
consult  immediately. 

It  is  from  having  feet  that  act  on  the  principle  of  the  tractor,  that  the 
oommon  fly  and  other  insects  ean  move  along  ceilings,  and  even  polished 
surfaces  of  glass  or  metal  with  their  bodies  hanging  downwards;  and  there 
are  many  marine  animals  which  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  or  other  objects 
by  a  similar  action. 

If  two  pneumatic  tractors  be  applied  to  each  other,  men  pulling  opposite 
ways,  to  separate  them,  must  act  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
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ioeh  of  the  surface  of  contact,  as  if  they  were  separating  the  Magdeborgh 
hemisphere. 

The  case  of  the  pneumatic  tractor  may  be  well  illustrated  by  an  ezperi* 
ment  made  in  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid.  If  a  body  with  a  flat  surface  be 
applied  to  the  bottom  ef  the  vessel  so  as  perfectly  to  exclude  the  liquid,  the 
body  bears  the  whole  weight  of  liquid  directly  over  it,  and  cannot  be  detached 
without  force  equal  to  this.  The  case  is  striking  when  a  flat  piece  of  cork  is 
pushed  against  the  smooth  bottom  or  side  of  a  vessel  containing  mercury, 
and  is  found  not  to  rise  again  when  the  hand  is  withdrawn  from  it,  but  to 
be  firmly  held  down  by  the  weight  of  the  mercury.  We  have  to  remark 
that  in  such  experiments  made  in  vessels  open  to  the  air,  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  liquids  adds  a  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  every  inch  of 
the  surface  of  a  body  immersed  in  it. 

"  Atmospheric  presaure  on  liquids,'' 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  liquids  produces  many  important 
effects,  and  now  that  we  comprehend  them,  we  wonder  that  they  should  have 
been  so  long  misunderstood.  We  have  familiar  examples  of  it  in  the  work- 
ing of  pumps  and  syphons.  All  such  phenomena,  in  former  times,  were 
referred  to  what  was  called  nature's  horror  of  a  vacuum,  or  to  an  obscurely 
imagined  principle  of  suction.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Galileo  that 
their  true  nature  began  to  be  detected.  The  discovery  has  led  to  many  very 
important  results  in  the  arts. 

Persons  may  at  first  have  a  ^iffioalty  in  conceiving  that  a  fluid  so  rare  and 
subtile  as  air  should  affect  or  resist  a  dense  liquid  like  water :  but  the  action 
or  resistance  of  air  in  contact  with  water  is  familiarly  shown  in  the  facts 
that  a  glass  does  not  become  full  of  water  when  plunged,  with  its  open  month 
downwards,  from  the  air  into  water ;  and  that  when  a  tube,  open  at  both 
ends,  has  been  partially  immersed  in  water,  and,  therefore,  partially  filled, 
the  water  can  be  forced  out  of  it  by  blowing  air  in  at  the  upper  end,  to  return 
only  when  the  blowing  ceases.  Then  it  may  be  recollected  that  a  hundred 
pounds  of  feathers  are  as  great  a  load  as  a  hundred  pounds  of  lead. 

That  there  are  fifteen  pounds  of  air  above  every  square  inch  of  the  earth's 
surfiice,  is  confirmed  by  the  effects  above  described  of  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure on  solids ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  show  that  many  of  the  phenomena 
among  liquids,  which  long  appeared  so  mysterious,  are  merely  the  necessary 
consequences  of  the  same  pressure  upon  them.  It  will  facilitate  the  com- 
prehension of  these  effects,  if  we  first  view  them  as  they  may  be  produced 
by  more  Visible  agents,  viz.,  by  one  liquid  pressing  upon  another ;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  author  has  contrived  the  apparatus  represented  in  the  next 
page  in  which  a  layer  of  oil  rests  upon  a  layer  of  water,  or  upon  a  layer  of 
mercury. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  that  an  ocean  of  oil,  spread  over  the  earth,  to 
have  the  same  weight  as  our  atmosphere,  requires  to  be  about  thirty-seven 
feet  deep.  A  vessel,  then,  a  b  c,  with  water  in  it  up  to  the  level  W,  and 
with  thirty-seven  feet  of  oil  above  this,  up  to  the  level  O,  is  fitted  to  iUus« 
trate  many  of  the  phenomena  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  liquids.  The  fol< 
lowing  are  the  seven  principal  cases. 

1st.  The  weight  of  the  oil  pressing  with  a  force  of  fifteen  lbs.  per  inch  on 
the  water  at  W,  would  not  at  all  disturb  the  level  surface  of  the  water. 
Neither  does  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  of  fifteen  lbs.  per  inch  disturb  any 
liquid  surface. 
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2.  If  the  oil  were  gradaally  poured  into 
the  vessel  ah  c,  over  the  water,  the  water 
would  rise  in  the  tube  %  «?,  as  already  ex- 
plained by  the  figiare  at  page  143 ;  so  that 
when  there  were  thirty-seven  feet  in  height, 
or  fifteen  pounds  in  weight  of  oil  on  the 
inoh,  the  water  i  to  would  stand  thirty-four 
feet  above  its  level  in  the  large  vessel.  If 
these  thirty-four  feet  of  water  were  then 
lifted  out  of  the  tube  by  a  plug  or  piston 
drawn  up  from  the  bottom  of  it  at  t,  a  second 
equal  quantity  would  be  pressed  up  by  the 
oil,  to  be  removed,  if  desired,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  first  and  the  tube  and  piston 
would  constitute  a  pump.  Now  when  the 
atmosphere,  instead  of  the  oil  is  allowed 
to  press  upon  a  water  surface  in  suoh  a 
vessel,  but  is  excluded  from  the  tube,  the 
water  rises  in  the  tube  thirty-four  feet,  as 
in  the  laist  case ;  and  if  this  quantity  be  lilt- 
ed out  of  the  tube  by  a  piston,  a  second  equal 
quantity  is  pressed  up,  and  the  tube  and 
piston  become  a  complete  example  of  the 
common  It/ting  or  mcking-pump,^  We  have 
to  describe  it  more  particularly  hereafter. 

3d.  If  there  were  a  quantity  of  mercury  or  of  quicksilver  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  abc^  filling  it  up  to  the  level  M,  and  if  a  tube  i  m  issued  from 
under  this  level,  the  mercury  pressed  upon  by  thirty-sdVen  feet  of  oil,  would 
rise  in  this  short  tube  as  the  water  did  in  the  larger ;  but  by  reason  of  its 
greater  specific  gravity,  it  would  only  reach  a  height  of  thirty  inches  above 
its  level,  the  water  having  stood  at  thirty-four  feet.  Now  thirty  inches  of 
mercury  is  the  height  of  column  which  the  atmospheric  pressure,  acting 
in  the  same  way,  really  produces,  as  is  9een  in  a  similar  apparatus  made  ex- 
pressly for  measuring  that  pressure,  and  called  a  barometer  or  measure  of 
weight.  I 

4th.  If  a  tube  d,  of  an  inch  square  and  open  at  both  ends,  were  plunged 
into  the  oil,  it  would  of  course  always  be  full  up  to  the  level  of  the  oil  on 
the  outside  of  it;  and  if  it  were  pushed  low  enough  to  touch  the  water  at 
W,  it  would  just  contain  fifteen  pounds  of  oil  resting  on  an  inch  square  of 
the  water-surface  at  its  mouth ;  which  surface  would  therefore  be  bearing  a 
weight  of  fifteen  pounds  like  every  inch  of  the  surface  around,  but  would 
not  yield,  owing  to  the  force  with  which  it  tended  upwards  to  escape  from 
the  pressure  corresponding  to  its  depth  in  the  oil.  Then  if  the  tube  were 
pushed  a  little  farther  down,  and  if,  by  a  piston  or  plug  in  it,  the  fifteen 
pounds  of  oil  were  lifted  out  of  it,  water  would  rise  into  it  until  enough  had 
entered  to  reproduce  the  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the  surface  below 
as  before ;  that  is  to  say,  the  water  would  rise  thirty-four  feet,  as  in  the  ex- 
ternal tube  w  t.  This  internal  tube  and  piston  again  would  form  a  pump. 
In  like  manner,  when  a  tube  open  at  both  ends  is  plunged  from  the  air  into 
water,  the  air  presses  on  the  surface  of  the  water  within  the  tube,  as  on  the 
surface  around  it,  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  inch,'and  the  two  sur- 
faces are  not  affected  by  the  equal  pressures ;  but  if,  by  a  piston,  we  lift  the 
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mir  oat  of  the  tube,  as  we  suppose  the  oil  lifted  in  the  last  experiment,  the 
water  will  then  rise,  following  the  piston  to  the  altitude  of  thirtj-four  feet. 
This  arrangement  of  parts  is  the  most  usual  for  the  lifting  or  household 
pump. 

5th.  If  a  eommon  bottle  or  vessel  of  any  shape,  as  the  bent  tube  e,  were 
filled  with  water,  and  placed  under  the  oil  with  its  mouth  or  mouths  reach- 
ing below  the  water  surface  at  the  level  W,  it  would  remain  full  of  water, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  oil  surrounding  it. — For  a  similar  reason,  any 
such  vessel  or  tube,  surrounded  only  by  air,  when  filled  with  water,  and 
placed  with  its  mouth  or  mouths  under  the  surface  of  water,  remains  full ; 
and  if  such  a  bent  tube  has  one  of  its  ends  in  another  vessel  lower  than  the 
first,  a  current  is  established  in  it ; — the  contrivance  being  then  called  a 
9^hon, 

6th.  A  fish  in  the  water  below  the  level  W,  would  be  bearing  the  pressure 
of  the  oil  from  0  to  W,  as  well  as  the  pressure  of  the  water. — So  a  fish  in 
water  open  to  the  air,  is  bearing  the  atmospheric  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds 
per  inch,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  water  itself.  This  is  prov^  by  extract- 
ing the  air  from  over  water  in  which  a  fish  is  swimming :  for  then  the  air- 
hi%  of  the  fish,  situated  near  its  under  side,  as  already  described,  imme- 
diately dilates  and  turns  the  fish  upon  its  back. 

7th.  To  separate  the  Magdeburgh  hemispheres,  or  to  produce  a  vacuum 
in  any  way,  under  the  water  level  W,  would  require  force  proportionate  to 
the  weight  of  oil  above,  in  addition  to  that  required  on  account  of  the  water  \ — 
and  to  separate  the  Magdeburgh  hemispheres  under  any  water-surfMe  pressed 
upon  by  the  atmosphere,  a  force  is  required  of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch  be« 
jond  what  would  balance  the  effect  of  the  water  itself. 

The  following  remarks  illustrate  more  minutely  some  of  the  objects  which 
we  have  just  been  explaining. 

The  common  lifting-pump  (or  sucking-pump  as  it  used  to  be  called,)  is 
then  merely  a  barrel  a  6,  with  a  close-fittiug  moveable  plug  or  piston  in  it  c. 
When  the  lower  end  b,  is  plunged  into  water,  and  the  piston  is  drawn  up 
from  the  bottom,  the  atmosphere  being  prevented  from  press- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  water  within  the  tube,  the  pressure 
on  the  surface  external  to  the  tube,  drives  the  water  up  after 
the  piston.  That  the  water  which  thus  rises  may  not  fall 
again,  there  is  a  valve  or  flap  at  the  lower  part  of  the  pump- 
barrel  by  which  opens  only  to  water  passing  upwards ;  and 
that  the  piston  may  be  allowed  to  pass  downwards  through 
the  water  in  the  barrel,  to  repeat  its  stroke,  there  is  in  it  a 
similar  valve.  The  piston,  in  rising  during  a  second  or 
succeeding  stroke,  causes  all  the  water  above  it  to  run  over 
at  the  spont  d. — Formerly  a  lifting-pump  was  said  to  act  by 
tucking  the  water  up  from  the  well  beneath  it ;  the  true 
meaning  of  which  phrase  we  now  perceive  to  be,  that  the 
piston  merely  lifts  or  holds  off  the  air  which  was  pressing 
on  the  water  within  the  barrel,  and  allows  the  water  to  rise 
there  in  obedience  to  the  external  pressure  of  the  air  around. 
The  reason  is  apparent,  then,  why,  in  the  lifting- pu  up,  the 
water  will  only  follow  the  piston  to  a  certain  elevation,  viz,, 
until  its  weight  balances  the  exteral  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 
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Fig.  96. 


When  the  piston  of  a  pump  is  solid,  or  without  a 
valve,  as  at  c,  the  machine  is  called  a  forcing-pump, 

TThe  water  rises  beneath  the  piston,  as  already  ez- 
V|Vy/  plained  for  the  lifting-pump,  but  then  as  it  cannot 

W  P^^  through  the  descending  piston,  as  in  the  lifting- 

pump,  it  is  forced  into  any  other  desired  direction,  aa 
to  d,  A  forcing-pump  can  bring  water  from  only 
thirty-four  feet  li^low  the  piston,  but  can  send  it  to 
any  elevation.  In  forcing-pumps,  it  is  usual  to  make 
the  water  enter  an  air-vessel  d  a  (already  explained 
at  page  161,)  from  which  it  is  again  urged  by  the 
elastic  air^  through  the  pipe  5,  in  a  nearly  uniform 
stream. 

The  animal  action  of  suehikg  is  an  approximation 

to  what  we  have  described  in  the  lifting-pump.     The 

difference  is,  that  the  chest  or  mouth  can  make  only 

a  partial  vacuum,  and  therefore  cannot  raise  a  liquid 

'  very  far. 

A  typhon  remains  full  of  liquid,  although  partially 
raised  above  the  general  surface  of  the  liquid,  as  explained  above.  For  com- 
mon purposes,  a  syphon  is  made  of  the  form  here  represented,  viz,j  a  bent 
tube  ch  a,  with  one  end  longer  than  the  other.  To  use  it,  the  end  c  b  first 
immersed  in  liquid,  and  the  end  a  being  then  stopped  for  the  time  by  the 
finger  or  a  cock,  the  air  is  extracted  by  the  mouth  or  otherwise,  through  the 
small  tube  a  d,  and  the  atmosphere  immediately  fills  the  whole  tube  with 
liquid  from  c.  If  the  instrument  be  then  left  to  act,  the  liquid  will  run  from 
the  loDger  leg,  because  a  long  column  of  liquid  overbalances  a  short  one, 
untU  the  shorter  has  drunk  up  all  within  its  reach.    Whether  the  external 

extremity  be  in  the  air  only,  or  immersed 
in  liquid,  makes  no  difference,  except  that 
the  immersion  shortens  so  much  the  de- 
scending column.  If  both  extremities  be 
immersed  in  liquid,  and  in  different  vessels, 
by  alternately  lifting  one  vessel  or  the 
other,  the  liquid  will  be  made  to  pass  and 
repass,  and  will  come  to  rest  in  the  syphon 
only  when  the  surfaces  in  the  two  vessels 
are  at  the  same  level.  Thus  the  same  leg 
becomes  alternately  the  long  and  the  short 
leg,  according  to  the  height  of  the  liquid 
in  which  it  is  immersed.  A  syphon  is 
sometimes  made  with  both  legs  equal  and 
turned  up,  as  here  represented,  so  that  it 
remains  full  of  liquid  although  lifted  away 
from  the  vessel,  and  therefore  is  always 
ready  for  action.  As  it  is  the  same  cause 
which  lifts  the  water  in  a  pump  and  in  a  syphon,,  the  top  of  a  syphon  must 
evidently  be  within  thirty-two  feet  of  the  water-surface  below.  In  the  syphon, 
as  the  cases  of  balancing  liquids,  described  at  page  131  (which  see,)  the 
comparative  diameters  of  the  legs  are  of  no  importance,  nor  their  oblique 
length,  provided  the  perpendicular  heights  of  the  two  columns  have  the  neces- 
sary relation :— even  an  inverted  tea-pot  mav  be  used  as  a  syphon.  This 
truth  is  well  exemplified  in  what  may  be  callea  the  syphon-paradox^  an  exact 
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coonterpart  of  the  paradox  of  the  "Hydrostatio  Bellows/' 
already  explained.     If  the  apparatus  of  the  bellows  be  filled       Fig*  98. 
with  water  in  the  ordinary  way  (see  page  130,)  and  be  then  re-         ^^^^ 
versed  or  turned  so  that  the  tube  becomes  like  the  long  lee  of  a         ffy 
syphon,  the  little  stream  of  water  iflisuing  from  it  at  a  will  lift 
as  great  a  weight  suspended/rom  the  board  d,  as  the  same  slen- 
der column  in  the  standing  position  can  lift  upon  the  board.  As 
farther  illustrative  of  the  atmospherical  pressure  exerted  in  pro- 
ducing this  effect,  and  in  rendering  a  syphon  active,  we  may 
advert  to  the  striking  fact,  that  a  long  small  tube  of  water 
screwed  into  the  side  or  bottom  of  a  close  cask  of  water  so 
as  to  communicate  with  it,  and  then  allowed  to  discharge  like     ^^     \^ 
the  long  leg  of  a  syphon,  will  cause  the  cask  to  be  crushed 
inwards,  just  as  the  same  tube  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  cask,  as  represented 
at  page  131,  causes  the  cask  to  burst  outwards. 

The  syphon  is  very  useful  for  drawing  off  liquids,  where  there  is  a  sedi- 
ment that  should  not  be  disturbed,  or  where  it  is  desirable  not  to  make  an 
opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel.  A  large  syphon  would  empty  a 
lake  or  mill-pond  over  its  bank  without  injuring  the  bank.  To  fill  a  large 
syphon  that  it  may  act  the  most  convenient  way  is,  instead  of  pumping  out 
the  air  from  it,  to  close  the  two  ends  for  the  time,  and  to  pour  in  water 
through  a  cock  at  the  top. 

There  is  a  pretty  syphon-toy,  called  a  Tantalus-cup,  having  in  it  a  stand- 
ing human  figure  which  conceals  a  syphon.  The  short  branch  of  the  syphon 
rises  in  one  leg  of  the  figure  to  reach  the  level  of  the  chin,  and  the  long 
branch  descends  in  the  other  leg  to  pierce  the  bottom  of  the  cup  towards  a 
reservoir  below.  On  pouring  water  into  the  cup,  the  syphon  begins  to  act 
as  soon  as  the  water  reaches  the  chin  of  the  figure^  and  the  cup  is  then 
emptied  as  if  by  magic. 

Among  the  infinitely  varied  water-drains  or  courses  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  some  are  syphons,  and  produce  what  are  called  intermitting  wells  or 
fountains.  These  may  alternately  run  and  cease  for  longer  or  shorter  pe- 
riods, according  to  the  comparative  magnitudes  of  the  collecting  reservoir 
and  the  drain.  The  reservoir  may  be  an  internal  cave  of  a  mountain,  re- 
ceiving a  regular  supply  of  water  bv  a  slow  filtering  of  moisture  from  above, 
and  the  drain  is  a  syphon-formed  channel,  which,  Tike  that  of  the  Tantalus- 
cup,  begins  to  act  only  when  the  water  in  the  reservoir  has  reached  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  syphon,  and  then  carries  off  the  water  faster  than  it 
is  supplied.  There  are  some  fountains  that  flow  constantly,  but  at  regular 
intervals  have  a  remarkable  increase.  In  them  a  common  spring  is  joined 
with  a  syphon-spring. 

The  author  has  suggested  an  application  of  the  syphon,  which  obviates  a 
strong  objection  to  Uie  high  operation  for  stone,  as  explained  in  the  next 
medi^  section. 

The  following  facts  have  close  relation  to  those  now  explained,  as  farther 
illustrative  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  liquids. 

A  long  glass  of  jelly,  if  inverted  and  placed  with  its  mouth  just  under 
the  surface  of  warm  water,  will  soon  be  found  to  have  lost  the  jelly^  but  to 
be  full  of  water  in  its  stead.  The  jelly  is  heavier  than  water,  and  when 
melted  by  the  heat  sinks  down,  and  is  replaced  by  water  from  below,  sent 
up  by  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
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The  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  steal  ram,  by  inserting  the  long  neck  of  a 
bottle  full  of  water  through  the  top  aperture  of  the  rum-cask.    The  water 
falls  out  of  the  bottle  into  the  cask,  while  the  lighter  rum  ascends  in  its  stead. 
The  common  water-glass  for  bird-cages  has  its  only  opening  near  the  bot- 
tom through  the  neck  b;  yet  no  water  can  escape 
Fig.  99.  from  it  but  when  the  level  of  the  water  at  c,  in  the 

^  open  part,  becomes  low  enough  for  some  air  to  pass 

into  the  body  of  the  glass  by  the  channel  6.  When 
a  bubble  of  air  does  pass  in,  an  equal  bulk  of  water 
comes  out,  and  by  raising  the  water  level  in  c,  pre- 
vents the  passage  of  more. — ^An  ink-glass  made  on 
this  principle  preserves  the  ink  well,  because  there 
is  so  small  a  surface  exposed  to  the  air^  if  made  too 

IsLTge,  however,  the  accidental  expansion  of  the  air 

"•••Jc       in  it  by  heat  may  cause  it  to  overflow. 

In  the  common  Argand  or  fountainAamp,  the 
provision  of  oil  is  in  a  vessel  like  an  inverted  bottle,  higher  than  the  flame, 
and  with  its  mouth  immersed  in  a  small  reservoir  of  oil,  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  flame,  then  no  oil  can  escape  from  above,  but  as  the  flame  consumes 
the  free  oil  from  the  small  reservoir,  which  supply  is  thus  maintained 
always  at  the  same  elevation. — In  the  Hiero's  fountain-lainp,  mentioned  at 
page  164,  that  the  two  balancing  columns  of  oil  may  be  always  of  the  same 
height,  the  oil  is  supplied  to  them  from  high  reservoirs,  with  the  mouths 
dipping  into  them  as  above  described,  and  keeping  their  tops,  therefore, 
always  at  the  same  level ;  and  that  the  descending  column  may  not  be 
shortened  by  the  rising  of  the  oil  in  the  low  reservoir  c,  the  tube  containing 
it  is  turned  up  at  the  bottom  like  an  end  of  the  <<  ever  ready  syphon/'  and 
discharges  near  the  top  of  c. 

We  have  hitherto  been  contemplating  only  the  direct  weight  or  downward 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  liquids :  in  the  following  instances  we  have 
proof  of  the  same  pressure  acting  upon  them  in  all  directions. 

If  a  bottle  or  cask  be  filled  with  liquid,  and  closely  corked,  and  if  a  small 
hole  be  then  drilled  in  the  bottom  or  side,  the  liquid  will  not  escape  by  it, 
because  of  the  resisting  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  their  not  being 
room  in  the  opening  for  a  current  of  air  to  enter  while  the  current  of  water 
escapes :  but  if  a  second  hole  be  drilled  in  the  top,  a  jet  from  the  lower 
opening  will  follow  immediately,  because  then  the  air  will  press  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  liquid  as  well  as  on  the  lower,  and  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
will  be  free  to  act : — thus,  a  cask  of  beer  or  wine  cannot  be  emptied  by  a 
cock  near  the  bottom,  unless  what  is  called  a  vent-hole  be  made  at  the  top. 
If  the  lower  opening,  however,  in  any  case  be  so  large,  that  the  air  may 
enter  by  one  side  of  it,  while  the  liquid  is  escaping  by  the  other,  the  vessel 
may  be  emptied  by  it,  as  is  seen  in  decanting  a  bottle  of  wine.  In  such  a 
case,  it  is  the  interrupted  entrance  of  the  air  which  causes  that  gurgling 
sound  so  delightful  to  the  ear  of  the  drunkard,  instead  of  allowing  the 
smooth  stream  which  fall  from  a  funnel. 

Even  a  large  opening  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  which  is  close  above,  may 
be  prevented,  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  from  discharging  liquid,  if  any 
mutual  passing  of  the  two  currents  of  air  and  liquid  be  rendered  difficult. 
An  inverted  bottle  of  water  will  not  discharge,  if  a  piece  of  paper  be  simply 
applied  against  its  mouth.    Even  a  wineglass  filled  with  water  may  be  in- 
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verted,  and  yet  will  spill  none,  if  the  piece  of  paper,  laid  loosely  npon  its 
month,  be  held  to  it  dapng  the  turning, — the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
against  the  paper  keeping  it  in  its  place,  and  supporting  the  water  above  it. 
Any  vessel  or  tube  of  water  of  less  height  than  thirty-four  feet  may  be  kept 
dosed  at  the  bottom  in  the  same  way. 

l%e  antmai  body  is  made  up  of  solids  and  fluids,  and  is  affected  by  the 
atmospherio  pressure  accordingly. 

There  is  a  difficulty  at  first  in  believing  that  a  man's  body  should  be 
bearing  a  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of  its  surface,  while 
he  remains  altogether  insensible  of  it ;  but  such  is  the  fact,  and  the  reason  of 
his  not  feeling  the  fluid  pressure  is  its  being  perfectly  uniform  all  around. 
If  a  pressure  of  the  same  kind  be  even  many  tinies  greater,  such,  for  instance, 
as  fishes  bear  in  deep  water,  or  as  a  man  supports  in  the  diving-bell,  it  equally 
passes  unnoticed.  Fishes  ar^  at  their  ease  in  a  depth  of  water  where  the 
pressure  around  will  instantly  break  or  burst  inwards  almost  the  strongest 
empty  vessel  that  can  be  sent  down ;  and  men  walk  on  earth  without  dis- 
eovering  a  heavy  atmosphere  about  them,  which,  however,  instantly  crushes 
together  the  sides  of  a  square  glass  bottle  emptied  by  the  air-pump,  or  even 
of  a  thick  iron  boiler,  left  for  a  moment  by  any  accident,  without  the  coun- 
teracting internal  support  of  steam  or  air. 

The  fluid  pressure  on  animal  bodies,  thus  unperceived  under  ordinary 
chrcumstances,  may  be  rendered  instantly  sensible  by  a  little  artificial  arrange- 
ment. In  water,  an  open  tube  partially  immersed  becomes  full  to  the  level 
of  the  water  around  it,  and  the  water  contained  in  it  is  supported,  as  already 
explained,  by  that  which  is  immediately  below  its  mouth  :  now  a  flat  fish 
resting  closely  against  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  would  evidently  be  bearing  on 
its  back  the  whole  of  this  weight,  perhaps  one  hundred  pounds ;  but  the  fish 
would  not  thereby  be  pushed  away,  nor  would  it  even  feel  its  burden,  because 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  water  immediately  under  it  would  just  counter- 
balance the  weight,  while  the  lateral  pressure  around  would  prevent  any 
emshing  effect  of  the  upward  and  downward  forces.  But  if,  while  the  fish 
continued  in  the  situation  supposed,  the  hundred  pounds  of  water  were  sud- 
denly lifted  from  off  its  back  by  a  piston  in  the  tube,  the  opposite  upward 
pressure  of  one  hundred  pounds  would  at  oncd  crush  its  body  into  the  tube. 
At  a  less  depth,  or  with  a  smaller  tube,  the  effect  might  not  be  fatal,  but  there 
would  be  a  bulging  or  swelling  of  the  substance  of  the  fish  into  the  mouth  of 
the  tube. — ;In  air  and  on  the  human  body  a  perfectly  analogous  case  is 
exhibited.  A  man  without  pain  or  any  peculiar  sensation,  applies  his  hand 
closely  to  the  mouth  or  opening  of  a  tube,  or  of  any  vessel  containing  air, 
but  the  instant  that  the  air  is  withdrawn  from  within  the  tube  or  vessel,  the 
then  unresisted  pressure  of  the  external  air  fixes  the  hand  upon  the  opening, 
caoses  the  flesh  to  swell  or  bulge  into  it,  and  makes  the  blood  oose  from  any 
erMk  or  puncture  in  the  skin. 

These  last  lines  describe  closely  the  surgical  operation  of  cupping  ;  the 
essential  circumstances  of  which  are,  the  application  of  a  cup  or  glass,  with  a 
smooth  blunt  lip,  to  the  skin  of  any  part  of  the  body,  and  the  extraction  by  a 
syringe  or  other  means,  of  a  portion  of  the  air  from  within  the  cup.  To 
some  minds  the  exact  comprehension  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  facilitated, 
by  oonsidering  the  case  of  a  small  bladder  or  bag  of  India-rubber  full  of  any 
fluid  and  pressed  between  the  hands  on  every  part  of  its  surface  except  one : — 
at  that  one  part  it  would  swell,  and  evoa  burst  if  the  pressure  were  strong 
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enough.  So  in  copping,  the  whole  body,  except  the  snrfaoe  nnder  the  cup, 
is  Bqaeexed  by  the  atmosphere,  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  while  in  that  one  situation  the  pressure  is  diminished  according  to  the 
degree  of  exhaustion  in  the  cup,  and  the  blood  consequently  accumulates 
there.  The  application  of  a  cup  with  exhaustion  only,  constitutes  the  opera* 
tion  called  dry-cupping.  To  obtain  blood,  the  cup  is  removed  and  the  tumid 
part  is  out  into  by  the  simultaneous  stroke  of  a  number  of  united  lancets :  and 
the  cup  is  then  applied  again  as  before  and  exhausted,  so  that  the  blood  may 
rush  forth  under  the  diminished  pressure. 

The  partial  yacuum  in  the  cup  may  be  produced  either  by  the  action  of  a 
syringe,  or  by  burning  a  little  spirit  in  the  cup  and  applying  it  while  the 
momentary  dilatation  effected  by  the  heat  has  driven  out  the  greater  part  of  • 
the  air.  The  human  mouth  applied  upon  any  part  becomes  a  small  capping 
apparatus,  and  formerly,  in  'cases  of  poisoned  wounds,  was  used  as  such. 
Our  present  perfect  cupping-glasses,  of  stronger  and  more  permanent  opera- 
tion, are  not  yet  always  used,  as  they  might  *be,  to  assist  in  removing  the 
poison  after  the  bites  of  rabid  or  venomous  animals. 

The  author  has  suggested  an  extension  and  modification  of  the  operation 
of  the  dry-cupping,  which  he  believes  will  prove  an  important  remedy  in  the 
hands  of  the  medical  practitioner.  It  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  bleeding 
in  certain  oases  where  blood  can  ill  be  spared,  and  as  a  more  sudden  and 
effectual  check  than  even  bleeding  itself,  in  certain  cases  of  inflammatory 
disease.     It  is  explained  in  the  next  medical  section  of  this  work. 

The  atmospheric  pressure  on  living  bodies  produces  an  effect  which  is  rarely 
thought  of,  although  of  much  importance,  viz.,  keeping  all  the  parts  about 
the  joints,  firmly  together,  by  an  action  similar  to  that  exerted  on  the  Magd&- 
burgh  hemispheres.  The  Ivoad  surfaces  of  bone  forming  the  knee-joint,  for 
instance,  even  if  not  held  together  by  ligaments,  could  not,  while  the  capsule 
surrounding  the  joint  remained  air-tight,  be  separated  by  a  force  of  less  than 
about  a  hundred  pounds ;  but  on  air  being  admitted  to  the  articular  cavity,  the 
bones  at  once  fall  to  a  certain  distance  apart.  In  the  loose  joint  of  the  shoulder, 
this  support  is  of  great  consequence.  When  the  shoulder  or  other  joint  is  dis- 
located, there  is  no  empty  space  left,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  the  soft  parte 
around  are  pressed  in,  to  fill  up  the  natural  place  of  the  bone.  When  a  thigh 
bone  is^lislocated,  the  deep  socket  called  the  acetabulum  instantly  becomes 
like  a  cupping-glass,  and  is  filled  partly  with  fluid  and  partly  with  the  soft 
solids.  In  all  joints,  it  is  the  atmospheric  pressure  which  keeps  the  bones 
in  such  steady  contact,  that  they  work  smoothly  and  without  noise. 

The  barometer  wo  have  seen  at  page  170,  is  a  column  of  fluid  supported 
in  a  tube  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  indicating  most 
exaotlv  the  degree  of  that  pressure.  It  is  an  instrument  now  of  such  import- 
ance, both  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  and  in  die  business  of  common  life, 
that  for  the  sake  of  minds  which  conceive  such  subjects  with  difioolty  we 
shall  add  here  the  two  following  farther  illustrations  of  its  nature. 

If  mercury  be  poured  into  a  bent  tube  open  at  both  ends,  it  will  stand  at 
the  same  level  in  the  two  legs,  as  at  a  and  b,  and  the  air  will  be  pressing  on 
the  two  surfaces  at  a  and  b  with  equal  force  of  15  lbs.  per  square  inch.  If  the 
air  be  then  removed  from  one  leg  a,  by  a  piston  or  otherwise,  while  it  continues 
to  press  in  the  other  leg  &,  the  mercury  will  be  pushed  down  in  6,  until  the 
growing  height  of  the  column  in  a  produces  a  weight  so  much  greater  than 
that  in  5,  as  just  to  counteract  the  pressure :  now  this  balance  takes  place, 
in  fact,  when  the  mercury  in  a  stands  about  thirty  inches  higher  than  in  b  ;  that 
being  the  height  oi  a  column  of  mercury  weighing  15  lbs.  on  the  square  inoh. 
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If  the  top  of  the  tabe  a  were  then  etoeed  permanently,  the  mer- 
cary  would  for  ever  remain  elevated  in  it,  marking  most  perfectly  Fig.  100, 
the  atmospherio  pressure ;  now  this  oonstruction;  only  with  the 
empty  and  useless  par);  of  the  tube  above  d  out  ofif  or  wanting, 
forme  a  eommon  barometer.  The  exact  altitude  of  the  mercury 
in  it  is  known  by  obaerviog  how  much  the  surface  near  c  is 
higher  than  that  near  d.  Often,  in  such  a  barometer,  a  little  mass 
of  metal  is  placed  to  float  on  the  mercurial  surface  at  c/,  and  as 
it  rises  and  falls,  is  caused,  by  a  ^thread  passing  from  it  over  a 
wheel  or  pulley,  to  move  an  index  like  the  hand  of  a  dock  con- 
nected with  the  wheel,  and  this  index  tells  the  degree  of  eleva- 
tion.   This  modification  is  called  the  trAee^  barometer. 

Again,  as  water  at  a,  in  the  bottom  of  a  closed  pump-barrel,  if 
pressed  upon  by  the  piston  h  c,  of  which  the  roil  d  were  hollow 
or  tobular,  would  rise  in  the  rod  to  a  height  proportioned  to  the  pressure  made 
by  the  piston,  so,  in  a  straight  exhansted  barometer-tube,  which  is  as  this  hol- 
low piston-rod,  the  mercury  or  water  rises,  because  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure around  it  is  as  the  piston  forcing  the  fluid  up.  To  make  a  barometer 
of  this  kind  it  is  only  necessary  to  procure  a  glass  tube  more  than  thirty  inches 
long,  and  oloee  at  one  end,  and  then  having  filled  it  with 
mercury,  to  plunge  its  mouth  (stopped  by  the  finger  Fig.  101. 

while  turning)  into  a  small  cup  or  basin  of  mercury; — 
the  fluid  fidla  away  a  little  from  the  top  of  the  tube, 
leaving  a  vaeunm  there,  and  stands  at  the  elevation 
which  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  fitted  to  maintain. 
We  know  from  the  law  of  hydrostatics  already  explained^ 
that  it  is  of  no  importance,  in  such  a  case,  what  the  shape, 
er  inclination,  or  siae  of  the  tube  may  be,  as  only  the 
perpendicular  height  can  measure  or  be  measured  by  the 
'  preoure.  This  fact  enables  ns  to  construct  barometers 
^^jplh  the  npper^part  of  the  tube  bent  obliquely,  so  that 
ler  one  inch  nse  of  mercury  in  a  perpendioulajr  tube,  there 
shall  be  an  advance  of  several  inches  in  the  oblique  top,  rendering  any  change 
of  elevation  so  much  more  apparent. 

Galileo  had  found  that  water  would  rise  under  the  piston  of  a  pump  to  a 
height  only  of  about  thirty-four  feet  His  pupil  Torricelli,  oonceiving  the 
happy  thought,  that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  might  be  the  cause  of  the 
ascent,  concluded  that  mercury,  which  is  about  thirteen  times  heavier  than 
water,  should  only  rise  under  the  same  influence  to  a  thirteenth  of  the  eleva- 
tion;— he  tried  and  found  that  this  was  so,  and  the  mercurial  barometer  was 
invented.  Pascal  then,  to  aflbrd  farther  evidence  that  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere was  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  carried  the  tube  of  mercury  to  the 
tops  of  bttOdings  and  of  mountains,  and  found  that  it  fell  always  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  portion  of  tho  atmosphere  left  below  it; — and  he  found 
that  water-pumps  in  diflierent  situations  varied  as  to  sucking  power,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  law. 

Tt  vras  tHKtn  afterwards  cUscovered,  by  careful  observation  of  the  mercurial 
barometer,  that  even  when  remaining  in  the  same  place,  it  did  not  always 
stand  at  the  same  elevation ;  in  othi^  words,  that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
over  any  particular  part  of  the  earth  was  constantly  fluctuating;  a  truth  which, 
without  die  barometer,  could  never  have  beeif  suspected.  The  observation 
of  the  instniment  being  carried  still  farther,  it  was  found,  that  in  serene  drj 
weather  the  mercury  generally  stood  high,  and  that  before  and  during  storms 
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iBstniment,  therefore,  might  serve  as  a  prophet  of  the 
«e  \  ti^rT.  '^'^^imlzz  a  precioas  monitor  to  the  husbandman  or  the  sailor. 

r^r  n:a».as  vhj  the  barometer  falls  before  wind  and  rain  will  be  better 
i::i^trr:«c.<.ii  &  few  pages  hence;  but  we  may  remark  here,  that  when  water 
Tvaiea  had  b«eK  ssspended  in  the  atmosphere,  and  has  formed  a  part  of  it, 
iepances  a^  nm,  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  mass  are  diminished :  and  that 
*ruid  aisit  ceear  when  a  sudden  condensation  of  aeriform  matter,  in  any 
:Haiadjn«  oLstnrbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  air;  for  the  air  around  will  rush 
aiwari:}  the  situation  of  aiminished  pressure. 

T  J  iiie  kusbandman  the  barometer  is  of  considerable  use,  by  aiding  and  cor- 
netduz  ^e  prognostics  of  the  weather  which  he  draws  from  local  signs  familiar 
u  xaa;  bat  its  great  use  as  a  weather-glass  seems  to  be  to  the  mariner  who 
r:a3a»  orer  the  whole  ocean,  and  is  often  under  skies  and  climates  altogether 
Bx;  V  to  him.  The  watchful  captain  of  the  present  day,  trusting  to  this  eztra- 
^jcilaATT  monitor,  is  frequently  enabled  to  take  in  sail  and  to  make  ready  for 
t3e  5Cenn,  where,  in  former  times,  the  dreadful  visitation  would  have  fallen 
^oa  him  unprepared. — ^The  marine  barometer  has  not  yet  been  in  general 
^  |!.>r  many  years,  and  the  author  of  this  work  was  one  of  a  numerous  crew 
wh%^  probably  owed  their  preservation  to  its  almost  miraculous  warning.  It 
was  in  a  southern  latitude ;  the  sun  had  just  set  with  placid  appearance,  closing 
a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  the  usual  mirth  of  the  evening  watch  was  proceed- 
ing, when  the  captain's  order  came  to  prepare  with  all  haste  for  a  storm.  The 
bdLToaeter  had  began  to  fall  with  appalling  rapidity.  As  yet,  the  oldest  sailors 
b*i  not  perceived  even  a  threatening  in  the  sky,  and  were  surprised  at  the 
extent  and  hurry  of  the  preparations :  but  the  required  measures  were  not 
cooipleted,  when  a  more  awful  hurricane  burst  upon  them  than  the  most 
expeiieneed  had  ever  braved.  Nothing  could  withstand  it ;  the  sails  already 
foried  and  closely  bound  to  the  yards,  were  riven  away  in  tatters :  even  the 
yaids  and  masts  themselves  were  in  great  part  disabled ;  and  at  one  time  the 
whole  had  nearly  fallen  by  the  board.  Such,  for  a  few  hours,  was  the  min- 
gled roar  of  the  hurricane  among  the  rigging,  of  the  waves  around,,and  of  the 
incessant  peals  of  thunder,  that  no  human  voice  could  be  heard,  and  amidst 
iW  general  consternation,  even  the  trumpet  sounded  in  vain.  In  that  awfiil 
night,  but  for  the  little  tube  of  mercury  which  had  given  the  warning,  neither 
the  strength  of  the  noble  ship,  nor  the  skill  and  energies  of  the  oommander, 
could  have  availed  any  thing,  and  not  a  man  would  have  escaped  to  tell  the 
nJe.  On  the  following  morning  the  wind  was  again  at  rest,  but  the  ship 
lay  upon  the  yet  heaving  waves,  an  unsightly  wreck. 

The  marine  barometer  differs  from  that  used  on  shore,  in  having  its  tube 
contracted  in  one  place  to  a  very  narrow  bore,  00  as  to  prevent  that  sudden 
risine  and  falling  of  the  mercury  which  every  motion  of  the  ship  would  elae 
occasion. 

Civilized  Europe  is  now  familiar  with  the  barometer  and  its  uses,  and 
therefore,  that  Europeans  may  conceive  the  first  feelings  connected  with  it, 
they  almost  require  to  witness  the  astonishment  or  incredulity  with  which 
people  of  other  countries  still  regard  it.  A  Chinese  once  conversing  on  the 
gabject  with  the  author,  could  only  imagine  of  the  barometer,  that  it  was  a 
gift  of  miraculous  nature,  which  the  Ood  of  Christians  gave  them  in  pity,  to 
direct  them  in  the  long  and  perilous  voyages  which  they  undertook  to  un- 
known seas. 

A  barometer  is  of  great  use  to  persons  employed  about  those  mines  in 
which  hydrogen  gas,  or  Jire-damp,  is  generated  and  exists  in  the  crevices. 
AVhen  the  atmosphere  becomes  unusu^ly  light^  the  hydrogen  being  relieved 
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from  a  part  of  the  pressure  which  ordinarily  oonfines  it  to  its  holes  and  lurk- 
ing-places, expands  or  issues  forth  to  where  it  may  meet  the  lamp  of  the 
miner,  and  explode  to  his  destruction.  In  heavy  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  pressed  back  to  its  hiding-places^  and  the  miner  ad- 
Tances  with  safety. 

We  see  from  this  that  any  reservoir  or  vessel  containing  air  would  itself 
answer  as  a  barometer  if  the  only  opening  to  it  were  through  a  long  tubular 
neck,  containing  a  close-sliding  plug ;  for  then,  according  to  the  weight  and 
pressure  of  the  external  air,  the  density  of  that  in  the  vessel  would  vary,  and 
all  changes  would  be  marked  by  the  position  of  the  movable  plug.  A  baro- 
meter has  really  been  made  on  this  principle,  by  using  a  vessel  of  glass,  with 
a  long  slender  neck,  in  which  a  globule  of  mercury  is  the  movable  plug. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  weight,  differs  at  different  times  in  the 
same  situation,  so  as  to  produce  a  range  of  about  three  inches  in  the  height 
of  the  mercurial  barometer ;  that  is  to  say,  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-one 
inches.  On  the  occasion  of  the  ^at  Lisbon  earthquake,  however,  the  mer- 
cury fell  80  far  in  the  barometers,  even  in  Britain,  as  to  disappear  from  that 
portion  at  the  top  usually  left  uncovered  for  observation. — ^The  uncovered 
part  of  a  barometer  is  commonly  of  five  or  six  inches  in  lengthy  with  a  divided 
scale  attached  to  it,  on  which  the  figures  28, 29,  &c.,  indicate  the  number  of 
inches  from  the  surface  of  the  mercury  at  the  bottom  to  the  respective  divi- 
sions :— -on  the  lower  part  of  the  scale  the  words  i^tW  and  rain  are  generally 
written,  meaning  that  when  the  mercury  sinks  to  them,  wind  and  rain  are  to 
be  expected ;  and  on  the  upper  part,  dty  and  fine  appear,  for  a  corresponding 
reason :  but  we  have  to  recollect,  that  it  is  not  the  absolute  height  of  the 
mercury  which  indicates  the  existing  or  coming  weather,  but  the  recent 
change  in  its  height :  a  falling  barometer  usually  telling  of  wind  and  rain ; 
a  rising  one  of  serene  and  dry  weather. 

The  barometer  answers  another  important  purpose,  besides  that  of  a  weather- 
glass— in  enabling  us  to  ascertain  readily  the  height  of  mountains,  or  of 
any  situation  to  which  it  can  be  carried. 

As  the  mercurial  eolumn  in  the  barometer  is  always  an  exact  indication  of 
the  weight  or  pressure  of  air  above  its  level,  bein^,  indeed,  as  explained  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs,  of  the  same  weight  as  a  column  of  the  air  of  equal  base 
with  itself,  and  reaching  from  it  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere — the  mercury 
must  fall  when  the  instrament  is  carried  trom  any  lower  to  any  higher  situa- 
tion, and  the  degree  of  falling  must  always  tell  exactly  how  much  air  has  been 
left  below.  For  instance,  if  thirty  inches  barometrical  height  mark  the  whole 
atmospheric  pressure  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  if  the  instrument  be 
found,  when  carried  to  some  other  situation,  to  stand  at  only  twenty  inches, 
it  proves  that  one-third  of  the  atmosphere  exists  below  the  level  of  the  new 
situation.  If  our  atmospheric  ocean  were  of  as  uniform  density  all  the  way 
up  as  our  watery  oceans,  a  certain  weight  of  air  thus  left  behind  in  ascending 
would  mark  everywhere  a  change  of  level  nearly  equal,  and  the  asoertaining 
any  height  by  the  barometer  would  become  one  of  the  most  simple  of  calcu- 
lations :  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  being  between  eleven  ai^d  twelve 
thousand  times  lighter  than  its  bulk  of  mercury,  an  inch  rise  or  &11  of  the 
barometer  would  mark  everywhere  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  atmosphere  of  nearly 
twelve  thousand  inches  or  one  thousand  feet.  But  owing^to  the  elasticity  of 
air,  which  causes  it  to  increase  in  volume  as  it  escapes  fi*om  pressure,  the 
atmosphere  is  rarer  in  proportion  as  we  ascend,  so  that  to  leave  a  given  weight 


^  .  .*««tfr,  ihe  higher  the  situation  where  the 
_.-   .jti^-n,  oiaae  inch  of  meroary  for  a  thoa- 

_ :  jjnuiM  onr  the  surface  of  the  earth.    The 

/^  r  ^r  oaae,  is  still  very  easy ;  and  a  good 

.iracuedt  and  with  tables,  or  an  algebraical 

^atodiai^  cireiiiDstances,  enables  us  to  ascertain 

,  jtu  JL  JBMMj  cases  more  oorrectlyi  than  by  tri* 


..  lainfy^'^"*!  ocean  surrounding  the  earth  being 

^  ^      ceM  if  tjiirty-four  feet  deep,  or  of  a  covering  of 

^^^  ^u  'ne  tiir  found  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  being 

^    Mtf,  i  iie  same  density  existed  all  the  way  up,  the 

^  ^    .    «  uBMtf  >-S  feet  hish|  equal  to  about  five  miles  and 

*\V     .    jc  jeafier  rarity,  howeveri  in  the  superior  regions, 

^^     -.^n  jifaearly  fifty  miles.     From  the  known  Uws  of 

^•^  ^  iC  page  158,  we  can  deduce  what  is  found  to  hold 

^..     ^  ^  Hue  air  constituting  our  atmosphere  exists  within 

,_  \->*«i  die  earth's  surface;  that  is  to  say,  under  the  level 

.1.  Jane.  A  person  unaccustomed  to  calculation,  would 

•  «  A\tK  equally  distributed  through  the  fifty  miles  than 

^  a-  M  might  at  first  also  suppose  a  tube  of  two  feet  dia- 

tr.v  »  otpacious  as  a  tube  of  one  foot|  although  in  reality 

\      Birtmeter  from  the  level  of  the  Thames  to^tbe  top  of  St. 

I  .«jndoQ,  or  of  Hampstead.  Hill,  the  mercury  falls  about 

iMjag  an  ascent  of  about  five  hundred  feet     On  Mont 

...•  ;aa  of  the  entire  barometric  height,  making  an  elevation 

^Mc-i  teet;  and  in  Du  Lucts'  famous  balloon  ascent  it  fell  to 

.    .vties*  indicatiDg  an  elevation  of  twenty-one  thousand  feet, 

^  ,  luicd  man  has  ever  ascended  from  the  surface  of  his  earthly 

-  -i^f  r^nty  of  the  air  on  high  mountains  must  of  course  affect  ani- 

X4?<A  breathing  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  although  ezpand- 

.3^  ^  anch  as  usual,  really  takes  in  at  each  inspiration  only  half 

^'  tf>  life  does  below—- exhibiting  a  contrast  to  a  maa  in  a  diving* 

oiTty-four  feet  under  water,  is  breathing  air  of  double  density^  at 

.  xx^^  triple,  and  so  on.     It  is  known  that  travellers;  and  evea 

"  f^^tsvd  guides,  often  fall  down  suddenly  as  if  struck  by  lightning, 

^MWK^g  lofty  summits,  on  account  chiefly  of  the  thinness  of  the 

acv  are  breathing,  and  some  minutes  elapse  before  they  recover. 

,,    il^-aMd  plains  of  South  America,  the  inhabitants  have  larger  chestSy 

'\  itri^tantfl  of  lower  regions — furnishing  another  admirable  instance 

^ihk^I  frame  adapting  itself  to  the  circumstanoes  in  which  it  is  placed. 

\^-«s  o^m  all  thiS;  that  although  our  atmosphere  bo  fifty  miles  high,  it 

^  ^\jk  J^youd  three  miles  and  a  half,  that  mountain  ridges  of  greater  ele- 

^^^  nearly  as  effectual  barriers  between  nations  of  men,  as  islands  or 

"^  \  ^^^  in  a  sea  are  between  the  finny  tribes  inhabiting  the  opposite 

'  **^^    r4|e  intense  cold  which  appertains  to  high  situations,  and  forms 

^^  jj^ttcle  to  human  approach,  remains  to  be  con^dered  inN)ur  next 

^^^miter  connected  with  an  air-pump,  mdicates  exactly  the  progress 
^.''  ;^(^  of  exhaustion  in  the  receiver.  When  the  mercury  falls  to  half  its 
*\lii^MUhow8  that  half  of  the  air  is  extracted;  and  so  for  all  other  proper- 
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tions.  A  baTometer  then  is  a  necessary  appendage  to  a  complete  air-pnmp; 
bat  as  its  chief  purpose  is  to  mark  when  the  exhaustion  is  carried  nearly  to 
completion,  a  very  short  tube,  corresponding  to  the  bottom  of  a  common 
barometer,  is  all  tiLat  is  generally  provided,  and  it  is  usually  made  of  syphon 
form. 

The  ingenious  method,  mentioned  at  page  145  of  ascertaining  the  specific 
mvity  of  the  solid  material  forming  any  porous  mass  or  powder,  includes 
ue  agency  of  a  barometer.  It  proceeds  upon  this  reasoning.  The  inter- 
stices of  a  porous  or  pulverized  mass  are  filled  with  air  of  the  density  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  and  if  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  which  that  den- 
sity depends  be  diminished  upon  the  mass  in  any  given  degree,  an  exactly 
corresponding  proportion  of  the  air  will  issue  from  the  pores,  and  if  mea- 
sured, will  declare  the  whole  quantity,  and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  inter- 
stices or  pores  in  the  solid  mass.  Now  if  the  substance  were  inclosed  at  the 
end  or  bottom  of  a  Sjrringe,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  might  be  held 
off  from  it  in  any  degree  by  drawing  at  the  piston,  aud  the  air  would  issue 
from  the  pores  as  described,  and  would  follow  the  piston ;  but  as,  owing 
to  the  friction  of  a  solid  piston,  it  would  be  difficult  to  measure  the  precise 
action,  the  liquid  piston  of  a  mercurial  column  has  been  substituted,  of  which 
the  force  is  always  proportioned  to  the  length.  The  operator 
takes  an  open  glass  tube,  a  e,  of  known  dimensions,  and  pre*  Fig.  102. 
pare  a  part  of  its  top,  a  6,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  substance  |-|^ 

under  trial,  by  affixing  a  partition  at  6,  which  shall  support  the 
substance,  but  allow  passage  to  air.  Having  then  filled  a  b 
with  the  substance,  he  gradually  immerses  the  tube  in  a  vessel 
of  mercury  d/,  until  the  mercury  stand  both  inside  and  outside 
of  the  tube  at  the  level  of  b,  the  air  from  the  tube  having  passed 
out  through  the  substance  in  a  b.  It  is  evident  that  on  then 
closng  the  tube  at  a  in  the  air-tight  manner,  and  lifting  the  tube, 
a  column  of  mercury  will  remain  standing  in  it,  above  the  level 
of  the  external  mercury  at  d,  and  will  be  acting  as  a  piston  |-H-—  ^ 
pulling  down  from  b  with  force  proportioned  to  its  height  If 
the  tube  be  lifted  until  such  mercurial  column  c  d  he  just  of 
half  the  length  in  a  column  in  a  common  barometer,  the  air 
in  the  pores  of  the  substance  will  be  relieved  from  half  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  will  dilate  to  double  bulk  :  so  that 
while  hidf  of  the  air  will  remain  in  the  pores,  the  other  half 
will  have  issued  forth  to  occupy  a  space,  as  2»  c,  between  the 
Burfiice  of  the  mercury  at  the  partition  at  b.  This  space  b  c, 
therefore,  will  be  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  pores  or 
interstiees ;  and  as  it  may  be  measured  and  compared  with  the 
whole  space  a  b,  its  ascertained  magnitude  will  solve  the  pro- 
Uem.  It  has  been  found  in  this  way  that  charcoal,  which  is 
Visually  said  to  be  only  half  as  heavy  as  its  bulk  of  water,  is 
really  formed  of  matter  nearly  four  times  as  heavy ;  proving, 
in  a  new  way,  tbe  identity  of  charcoal  and  diamond,  and  that 
light  pumice-stone  consists  of  matter  heavier  than  granite  or  marble .  This 
very  ingenious  application  of  the  barometer  may  lead  ultimately  to  many 
useful  results :  and  the  contrivance  merits  consideration  here,  as  exhibiting, 
tinder  a  bc^  and  interesting  aspect,  the  rationale  of  barometric  action  and 
the  elasticity  of  air. 
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Atmo9pheric  pressure  determining  the  liquid  or  aeriform  state  of  certain 
substances.    (See  the  Analysis;  page  156.) 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  permanent  gases — or  substances  usually 
in  the  aeriform  state — may  be  reduced  to  the  liquid^  or  even  solid  form,  by 
simple  pressure,  and  abstraction  of  the  heat  which  is  combined  with  them 
in  the  aeriform  state.  Carbonic  acid,  the  common  coal  gas,  &c.,  have  been 
treated  in  this  way.  Now  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  whether  many 
of  the  substances  known  as  liquids  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  where  they  are 
bearing  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  would  not  appear  as  airs  if  that 
pressure  did  not  exist. 

On  investigating  this  subject  by  experiment,  we  accordingly  find,  that 
ssiher,  alcohol  or  ardent  spirits ^  volatile  oils,  &c.j  and  even  tcater  itself,  are 
known  to  us  here  as  liquids,  only  because  their  particles  are  kept  together 
by  the  weight  and  pressure  of  a  superincumbent  atmosphere.  Any  of  these 
substances,  relieved  by  art  from  such  pressure,  quickly  becomes  an  air  or 
gas,  just  as  a  common  gas,  which  has  been  kept  in  the  state  of  liquid  by 
any  great  pressure,  becomes  air  again  on  bein^  relieved. 

In  our  first  chapter  we  explained  the  dependence  of  the  three  forma  which 
any  body  may  assume,  viz.,  of  solid,  liquid,  or  air,  on  the  quantity  of  heat 
diffused  among  the  particles ;  we  now  see,  however,  that  to  understand  the 
subject  completely,  we  must  consider  also  the  effect  of  accidental  pressure  ; 
for,  while  heat  is  the  power  separating  the  atoms  in  the  changes  mentioned, 
it  haa  to  overcome  both  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  atoms  and  the  additional 
force  of  the  atmosphere  preasing  them  together.  .  The  combined  influence  of 
these  forces  is  fully  displayed  in  the  two  phenomena  called  hoUing  and 
evaporation^  which  exhibit  the  progress  or  the  change  of  a  liquid  into  an 
aeriform  fluid.     We  now  proceed  to  examine  these  phenomena. 

Boiling, — If  water  be  pkced  in  a  suitable  vessel  over  a  common  fire,  or 
over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  it  is  gradually  heated  to  a  certain  degree ;  and 
then  small  bubbles  of  aeriform  matter,  vu.,  water,  in  the  state  called  steamj 
are  seen  forming  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel )  and  successively  rising  to  the 
surface,  where  they  disappear  by  miadng  with  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  ope* 
ration  bein^  continued,  the  quantity  of  water  diminishes  with  every  bubblei 
until  the  wnole  vanishes  under  the  new  form  of  air. 

This  change  takes  place  in  water,  under  common  circumstances  at  the 
degree  of  heat  marked  212^  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  called,  on  that 
account,  the  boiling  point  of  water  j  at  which  therefore,  the  repulsive  power 
among  the  particles  is  just  sufficient  to  overcome  both  their  natural  attrac- 
tion, and  the  compressing  force  of  the  atmosphere  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the  inch. 
But  a  less  degree  of  heat  suffices  if  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  be  lessened 
or  removed :  and  a  greater  degree  is  required  if  pressure  be  increased.  Water 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc  boils  at  180°,  because  relieved  from  the  pressure 
of  the  ai^  that  is  below  the  level  of  the  mountain's  summit ;  and  at  all  inter- 
mediate heights  in  descending  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  beyond  that  into 
mines,  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  boiling  temperature.  So 
exactly  is  this  the  case,  that  we  now  find  it  to  be  a  good  method  of  ascertun- 
ing  the  heights  of  places,  merely  to  observe  the  heat  of  boiling  water  at 
them.  To  many  persons  the  information  here  given  that  boiling  water  ia  not 
equally  hot  in  all  places,  will  appear  extraordinary )  and  they  will  not  under- 
stand that  even  in  the  same  place,  at  different  times,  when  the  barometer  is 
high  or  low,  there  will  be  corresponding  dfferences.  Again,  near  the  bottom 
of  a  boiler,  the  water  is  hotter  than  above,  because  it  is  bearing  an  additional 
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pressure  proportioned  to  the  depth  and  does  not,  therefore,  give  out  the 
steam  which  it  would  part  with  if  a  little  higher  ap.  In  very  large  and  deep 
boilers,  therefore,  such  as  are  used  in  great  porter  breweries,  the  liquor  is 
much  more  heated  than  it  can  be  in  smaller  vessels;  a  circumstance  which 
probably  has  an  influence  on  its  ultimate  qoality. 

While  water,  under  common  atmospheric  pressure,  or  when  the  barometer 
stands  at  thirty  inches,  boils  at  212®,  other  substances,  with  other  relations 
to  heat,  have  their  boiling  points  higher  or  lower  :  sether,  for  instance,  at 
98"";  spirit  or  alcohol  at  174'' ;  fish-oil  and  tallow  at  about  600'' :  mercury 
St  650^ 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  different  temperatures  at  which  the  particles  of 
different  substances  require  repulsion  enough  to  rise  against  the  atmospherio 
reflbtance  that  we  are  enabled  to  perform  the  operation  called  distilling.  If 
a  mixture  of  spirits  and  water,  for  instance,  be  heated  up  to  180  deg.,  the 
^rit  will  pass  off  in  the  aeriform  state,  leaving  the  water  behind,  and  may 
be  caught  apart  and  cooled  to  condensation  in  any  fit  receiver.  Distillation 
IS  the  best  means  we  possess  of  separating  many  substances  from  each  other, 
as  spirit  from  wine  and  other  fermental  liquor;  various  acids  from  water; 
water  itself  from  its  common  impurities ; — and  even  the  separation  of  mer- 
eury  from  silver  or  gold  which  it  has  been  used  to  dissolve  from  among  the 
rubbish  of  a  mine  or  river-bottom,  is  merely  a  distillation. 

We  must  call  to  mind  here  what  was  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  the 
work,  that  a  large  quantity  of  heat  combines  with  every  substance  during  the 
change  of  form  from  solid  to  liquid,  or  from  liquid  to  air;  a  quantity  which, 
from  not  remaining  sensible  to  the  thermometer,  has  received  the  name  of 
latent  or  concealed  heat  The  whole  of  this  is  given  out  again  in  the  contrary, 
change.  In  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam,  the  heat  which  thus  disap- 
pears is  about  1,000  degrees,  or  six  times  as  much  as  is  required  to  raise  the 
oold  water  to  the  boiling  point ;  this  is  proved  by  the  time  and  fuel  expended 
in  boiling  any  quantity  to  dryness,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  pint  of  water  in 
the  form  of  steam  will  combine  instantly  with  six  pints  of  cold  water,  rais* 
ing  the  whole  to  boiling  heat. 

But  for  the  fact  of  latent  heat,  the  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  air  would  not 
be  the  gradual  process  of  boiling  which  we  now  see,  but  a  sudden  and  terri- 
ble explofiion ;  for  when  any  quantity  of  water  were  raised  to  the  boiling 
heat  one  degree  more  would  be  sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  into  steam. 
And  but  for  the  same  reason,  the  thawing  of  winter  snow  would  always  be 
a  sudden  and  frightful  inundation ;  the  whole  load  of  a  mountain  or  plain 
beooming  at  once  as  a  lake  bursting  from  its  enclosing  barriers.  On  tho 
other  hand,  if  water  in  freezing  had  not  to  give  out  agfiin  its  latent  heat,  after 
any  quantity  were  at  once  cooled  down  to  the  freezing  point,  the  abstraction 
of  one  degree  more  would  instantly  convert  the  whole  into  a  solid  mass. 
Thus,  then,  by  an  arrangement  effecting  most  important  purposes  in  nature 
and  art,  all  chcmges  from  solid  to  liquid  and  from  liquid  to  air,  and  the  con« 
verse  ebanges,  are  very  gradual. 

If  a  little  heat  be  abstracted  from  steam,  a  part  of  the  steam  proportioned 
to  the  abstraction  is  immediately  condensed  into  water.  What  is  called  steam, 
in  common  language — as  the  vapour  which  beco'knes  visible  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  spout  of  a  boiling  kettle  or  the  chimney  of  a  tea-urn — ^is  not  truly 
sieam,  bat  small  globules  of  water  already  condensed  by  the  cold  air  and 
mixed  with  it.  Steam  is  as  dry  and  invisible  as  air  itself;  but  the  instant 
that  it  comes  in  contact  with  air  or  other  bodies  colder  than  itself,  it  becomes 
water. 
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By  means  of  the  exhaos^g  air-pampon  one  hand,  and  of  tkeeondensing 
syringe  on  the  other,  all  the  above-mentioned  phenomena,  depending  on 
the  atmospherie  pressure,  and  its  increase  or  diminution,  may  be  sUrikinglj 
shown. 

Thus,  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  diminished  pressure,  water  not  heated  br 
several  degrees  to  the  boiling  point  of  ordinary  low  situations,  but  whicn 
wouM  be  boiling  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  caused  to  boil  instantly  by 
pladng  it  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  making  a  few  strokes  of  the 
piston;  if  the  erhaustiott  be  rendered  nearly  complete,  tbb  water,  will  boil, 
even  when  colder  by  20  degrees  than  the  blood  of  animals ;  and  at  'degrees 
of  temperature  still  much  lower,  it  will  rapidly  assume  the  form  of  air,  altbough 
not  with  force  sufficient  to  produce  the  violent  agitation  of  boiling.  Other 
liquids,  as  spirits,  aether,  &c.,  from  requiring  inferior  degrees  of  heat  to  sepa- 
rate their  particles  to  aeriform  distances,  boil  under  the  recover  of  an  air- 
pump  at  very  low  temperatures ;  Sdther,  for  instance,  when  as  oold  as  freez- 
ing water. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  increased  pressure,  if  we  con- 
fine the  pardcles  of  a  liquid  still  more  than  by  a  oommon  atmospheric  or 
equivalent  pressure,  degrees  of  heat  higher  than  the  common  boiling  point 
will  be  required  to  separate  them.  In  a  diving-bell,  the  boiling  point  of  water 
is  higher  than  212  deg.  in  proportion  to  the  depth  which  the  bell  has  reached : 
and  if,  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  heat  water  in  a  close  vessel  into  which 
air  is  forced  so  as  to  press  thirty  pounds  on  the  inch  instead  of  fifteen,  as  the 
atmosphere  does;  or  from  which  we  prevent  the  steam's  escaping  until  it 
has  acquired  the  force  of  a  double  atmosphere, — ^before  making  the  liquid 
boil,  we  shall  have  to  raise  the  heat,  in  a  corresponding  proportion  beyond 
212  deg.  Under  a  very  strong  pressure,  water  may  be  rendered  almost  red- 
hot,  but  the  force  with  which  its  particles  are  then  tending  to  separate  is 
almost  that  of  inflamed  gunpowder.  Even  then,  however,  if  a  gradual  issue 
were  allowed,  only  a  certain  quantity  of  the  water  would  absorb  and  r^der 
latent  the  existing  excess  of  heat  above  212  deg.,  and  would  become  common 
steam,  leaving  behind  a  considerable  portion  as  boiling  water  of  the  ordinary 
temperature. 

The  fact  that  liquids  are  driven  off,  or  made  to  boil  at  lower  degrees  of  heat 
when  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  lessened  or  removed,  has  recently  been 
applied  to  some  very  useful  purposes. 

The  process  of  refining  sugar  is  to  dissolve  impure  sugar  in  water,  and 
after  clarifying  the  solution,  to  boil  off  or  evaporate  the  water  again,  that 
the  dry  crystalized  mass  may  remain. 

Formerly  this  evaporation  was  performed  under  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  a  heat  of  218**  or  220®  was  required  to  make  the  syrup  boil  j  by  which 
degree  of  heat,  however,  a  portion  of  the  sugar  was  discoloured  and  spoiled, 
and  the  whole  product  was  deteriorated.  The  valuable  thought  occutred  to 
jir.  Howard,  that  the  water  might  be  dissipated  in  boiling  the  syrup  in  a 
vacuum,  or  at  least  a  place  from  which  air  was  neariy  excluded,  and  therefore 
tt  a  low  temperature.  This  was  done  accordingly ;  and  the  saving  of  sugar 
and  the  improvement  of  quality  were  such,  as  to  make  the  patent-right, 
^ich  secured  the  emoluments  of  the  process  to  him  and  other  parties,  worth 
many  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  syrup,  during  this  process,  is  not  more 
heated  than  if  in  a  vessel  merely  expbsed  to  a  summer  sun. 

In  the  preparation  of  many  medicinal  substances,  the  process  of  boiling  in 
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pocvo  is  equally  important.  Many  extracts  from  vegetables,  bave  their  vir- 
tnes  impaired,  er  even  destroyed}  by  a  heat  of  212^;  but  when  the  water 
med  in  making  the  extract  is  driven  off  in  vaouoj  the  temperatnre  need 
never  be  higher  than  blood*heat|  and  all  the  activity  of  the  fresh  plant  re- 
mains in  the  extract. 

In  the  same  manner,  in  the  process  of  distillation, — which  is  merely  the 
receiving  and  condensing  again  in  appropriate  vessels  the  aeriform  matter 
fmised  l^  heat  from  any  mass,— sabstaoces  which  are  changed  and  injured 
by  an  elevated  temperature,  may  be  obtained  of  admirable  quality  by  carry- 
ing on  the  operation  in  a  vacuum.  The  essentiid  oils  of  lavender,  pepper- 
mint, &c,j  never  had  the  natural  flavour  and  virtues  of  the  plants  until  within 
the  last  few  years,  since  this  plan  has  been  adopted. 

The  influence  on  the  human  system  of  vegetable  medicines  obtained  in 
the  old  or  in  the  new  way,  is  so  diffierent^  that  the  prescriber  should  carefully 
advert  to  the  circumstance. 

The  apparatus  for  evaporating  and  distilling  tit  vacuo  consists  of  vessels 
strong  enough  to  bear,  when  quite  empty,  the  external  atmospheric  pressure 
and  which  are  therefore  generally  of  arched  form. '  The  vacuum  is  produced 
and  maintained  by  air-pamps  driven  by  a  steam-engine  or  otherwise ;  or  by 
flrst  admitting  eteam  to  expel  the  air,  and  then  condensing  the  steam  into 
water. 

The  author  has  suggested  a  very  simple  contrivance  to  answer^  in  certain 
cases,  the  purpose  of  sach  air-pumps  and  steam-engines  or 
apparatus.  It  is  merely  to  establish  a  communication 
between  a  close  boiler,  as  a,  and  the  vacuum  at  the  top  of 
a  water  barometer,  as  b.  To  produce  that  vflcuum;  the 
strong  vessel  h  forming  the  top  of  the  barometer,  and 
thirty-six  feet  of  tube  below,  reaching  to  e/,'are  first  filled 
with  water  through  a  cock  c  at  the  top ;  this  Cock  being 
then  shut,  and  another  cock  d  at  the  bottom,  which  was 
shut,  being  opened,  the  water  will  E(ink  down  out  of  the 
vessel  b^  until  the  column  in  the  tube  be  only  thirty-four 
feet  high,  as  at  /,  that  being  the  height  which  the  atmos- 
phere will  support.  On  then  opening  a  communication 
between  the  boiler  a  and  the  vacuum  in  h,  the  operation 
will  go  on  as  desired,  and  the  steam  rising  from  a  may  be 
condensed  in  &  by  a  little  stream  of  cold  water  allowed  con- 
stantly to  run  through  from  above.  This  water,  it  is  evi- 
dent, would  always  pass  downwards  to  form  part  of  the 
column  below,  without  filling  up  or  impairing  the  vacuum. 
If  air  should  fiod  admittance  in  any  way,  the  original  degree 
of  vacuum  could  easily  be  reproduced  as  at  first ;  and  to 
prevent  interruptions,  it  might  be  convenient  to  have  two 
vessels  like  b,  of  which  one  could  always  be  in  action  while 
the  other  was  being  emptied  of  air.  The  author  planned  tbis  as  a  simple 
apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  medicinal  extracts;  and  it  appears  well  suited 
also  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  colonies,  where  air-pumps  and  nice 
machinery  can  with  difficulty  be  either  obtained  or  managed.  On  many 
sugar  estates  there  is  a  fall  of  water,  which  would  supply  the  oarometer  with- 
out the  trouble  of  pumping.  The  tube  d  c  need  not  be  perpendicular,  pro- 
vided it  be  longer  in  proportion  to  its  obliquity  i  and  it  may  be  yerj  ^mall ; 
some  yards  of  common  lead-pipe  would  answer. 

When  it  was  understood  that^  at  common  temperatures;  water  and  many 
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Other  liquids  would  be  ezistiDg  in  the  form  of  air,  but  for  an  atmoapheric 
pressure  opposing  the  separation  of  the  particles,  it  beoame  of  great  import- 
ance in  mau  J  of  the  arts,  and  for  comprehending  certain  phemomena  of 
nature,  to  ascertain,  yerj  exactly,  with  respect  to  some  of  these  liquids,  the 
degrees  of  expansive  force  belonging  to  them  at  different  degrees  of  tempera* 
ture.  The  subject,  as  water  is  concerned,  has  been  investigated  with  great 
care,  and  the  following  table  shows  part  of  the  results.  The  kft-hand  column 
marks  temperature  from  32  deg.  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  or  the  freez- 
ing point  of  water,  to  290  deg. ;  and  the  right-hand  column  marks  the  cor- 
responding degrees  of  force  with  which  the  water  tends  to  expand  into  the 
state  of  steam,  and  therefore  also  the  force  and  density  of  the  steam  existing 
in  any  vessel  above  the  water  which  it  contains.  One  ounoe  and  a  half  per 
square  inch,  is  the  force  exerted  on  the  sides  of  any  containing  vessel  by 
steam  rising  from  freezing  water,  that  is  to  say,  the  force  with  which  freexmg 
water  seeks  to  dilate  into  steam  or  air ;  and  sixty  pounds  per  inch  is  the  force 
of  water  heated  to  290  deg.  To  many  readers  the  idea  will  be  quite  new 
and  surprising,  that  if  some  freexing  water,  or  even  ice,  be  pUoed  in  a  bladder 
containiug  nothing  else,  and  the  bladder  be  then  placed  in  the  exhausted 
receiver  of  an  air-pump  or  other  vacuum,  the  bladder  will  quickly  be  dis- 
tended with  steam  strong  enough  to  support  one  ounce  and  a  half  on  every 
square  inch  of  its  upper  surface. 

At  82^  force  of  steam  is  1}  oz.  per  inch. 

50 2f  oz. 

100 13  oz. 

160 4  lbs. 

180  -  -  -  '.  .  7i  lbs. 

212 15  lbs. 

250 30  lbs. 

275 45  lbs. 

290 60  lbs. 

In  this  table  we  have  to  remark  how  much  more  rapidly  the  tendency  to 
become  steam  increases  than  the  temperature  of  the  water :  for  a  rise  of 
eighteen  degrees,  viz,^  from  32^  to  50^,  at  the  beginning  of  the  scale,  only 
increases  the  dilating  force  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  on  the  inch,  whUe  aa 
equal  rise  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  t7u.,  from  272  deg.  to  290  deg.,  increases 
it  fifteen  pounds,  It  is  most  important  to  distinguish,  however,  between  the 
tendency  to  form  steam  at  any  temperature,  and  the  bulk  or  quantity  of 
iteam  formed  by  a  given  quantity  of  heat;  for  the  matter  imperfectly  under- 
stood has  led  to  many  vain  schemes  for  improving  the  steam-engine.  The 
truth  is^  that  high-pressure  steam  is  nearly  condensed  steam,  as  high-pres- 
sure  air  is  condensed  air;  in  other  words,  the  density  of  steam  is  greater, 
or  there  must  be  more  of  it,  exactly  as  its  force  is  greater  according  to  the 
rule  explained  at  page  160 ;  and  the  heat  absorbed  in  its  formation  being 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  steam  in  a  given  space,  or  the  density,  the 
force  and  the  cost  in  fuel  have  always  nearly  the  same  reliction  to  each  other. 
In  one  pint  of  steam,  at  290  deg.,  having  an  elastic  force  of  sixty  pounds  on 
the  inch,  there  are  very  nearly  four  times  as  much  water  and  four  times  as 
much  latent  heat  as  in  one  pint  of  steam  at  212  deg.,  which  has  a  force  of 
fifteen  pounds  on  the  inch ;  indeed,  the  one  pint,  at  290  deg.,  may  be 
changed  into  the  four  pints  at  212  deg.,  or  the  contrary,  by  merely  changing 
the  degrees  of  pressure.    It  does  not  accord  with  the  plan  of  the  present 
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work  to  enter  farther  into  the  details  of  this  subjeot,  but  thej  may  be  found 
in  varioas  modem  treatises. 

Seeing  the  rapid  increase  of  the  expansive  force  in  the  preceding  table, 
we  have  the  explanation  of  the  terrible  effects  occasionally  produced  by  con* 
fined  water  when  overheated.  A  boiler  of  any  kind  completely  closed,  and 
having  no  safety  valve,  if  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  will  explode  as  if 
charged  with  gunpowder.  Unhappily  the  instances  are  too  numerous  where 
the  incautious  or  ignorant  use  of  steam  has  produced  explosions,  which  have 
shattered  buildings  and  destroyed  whole  neighbourhoods. 

The  prodigious  force  generated  by  heating  water  would  at  first  only  sur- 
prise and  terrify  men,  but  in  the  course  of  time  would  lead  inventive  minds 
to  inquire  whether  it  might  not  be  turned  to  use ;  in  other  words,  whether 
some  mechanism,  to  be  called  a  steam^enginej  might  not  be  contrived  to  en- 
able men  to  make  it  aid  them  in  their  various  labours.  To  this  inquiry, 
after  numerous  less  successful  attempts,  a  glorious  answer  has  been  given  in 
oar  own  day  by  the,  illustrious  Watt  ; — and  to  this  part  of  our  work  it  be- 
longs to  consider  what  he  has  accomplished,  viz.y  to  describe 

The  Steam-Engine, 

whieh,  in  the  few  years  since  the  genius  of  Watt  carried  it  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection,  has  changed  the  direction  of  human  industry,  and  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  elevated  man  in  the  scale  of  existence. 

The  name  of  steam-engine,  to  most  persons,*  brings  the 
idea  of  a  machine  of  the  most  complex  nature,  and  hence  to       ^g*  1^^ 
be  understood  only  bv  those  who  will  devote  much  time  to  ^a. 

the  study  of  it ;  but  he  who  oan  understand  a  common  pump,  ^r 

may  understand  a  steam-engine.  It  is  in  fact  only  a  pump 
in  which  the  fluid  passing  through  it  is  made  to  impel  the 
piston  instead  of  being  impelled  by  it,  that  is  to  say,  in  which 
the  fluid  acts  as  the  power  instead  of  being  the  renatance. 
It  may  be  described  simply  as  a  strong  barrel  or  cylinder  c  d, 
with  a  closely  fitting  piston  in  it,  here  shown  at  b,  which  is 
driven  up  and  down  by  steam  admitted  alternately  above  and  ^ 
below  it  from  a  suitable  boiler ;  while  to  the  end  of  the  pis- 
ton rod  a,  at  which  the  whole  force  may  be  considered  as  ^^ 
concentrated,  there  is  attached  in  any  convenient  way  the 
work  which  is  to  be  performed.  The  power  of  the  engine  is  of  course  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  or  area  of  the  piston,  on  which  the  steam  acts  with  a 
force,  according  to  its  density,  of  from  15  to  100  or  more  pounds  to  each 
square  inch.  In  some  of  the  Oomish  mines  there  are  cylinders  and  pistons 
of  more  than  ninety  inches  in  diameter,  on  which  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
equals  the  efforts  of  six  hundred  horses. 

In  one  place  this  wonderful  piston-rod  may  be  seen  acting  upon  the  end 
of  a  great  vibrating  beam,  to  the  other  end  of  which  capacious  water-pumps 
are  attached,  whose  motion  causes  almost  a  river  to  gush  up  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  In  pother  place,  it  is  seen  working  a  crank,  and  urging  com- 
plicated machinery.  One  steam-engine  four  miles  from  London  is  at  the 
same  instant  filling  all  the  water  reservoirs,  and  baths,  and  fountains  of  the 
finest  quarter  of  the  town.  One  engine  stretching  long  arms  over  a  great 
barrack  or  manufactory,  keeps  in  one  quarter,  thousands  of  spinning-wheels 
in  motion,  while  in  another  it  is  carding  the  material  of  the  thread,  and  in 
another  weaving  the  cloth.    In  like  manner,  one  steam  engine,  in  a  great 
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metropolitan  biewerj,  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time  grinding  the  malt,  pull* 
ing  up  supplies  of  all  kinds  from  wagons  around  thebuilding,  pumping  cold 
water  into  some  of  tbe  ooppers,  sending  the  boiling  wort  from  oth^s  up  to 
lofty  cooling-jfens,  over  which  it  is  turning  the  fans,  perhaps  alfio  working 
the  mash-tub,  drawing  water  from  the  deep  wells  under  ground,  and  loading 
the  drays — in  a  word,  performing  the  offices  of  a  hundred  hands.  Again, 
there  are  manufectories  where  this  re^less  power  is  seen  with  its  m«ehanic 
claws  seizing  masses  of  iron,  and  in  a  few  minutes  delivering  them  out  again 
pressed  into  thin  sheets,  or  cut  into  bars  and  ribbons,  as  if  the  iron  had  be« 
come  to  it  like  soft  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  And  now  for  some 
years,  over  nearly  the  whole  world,  has  this  wonderful  piston-rod,  working  a( 
Its  crank,  been  turning  the  paddle-wheels  of  innumerable  steam-boats,  there- 
by sitting  at  defiance  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  the  currents 
of  the  fleetest  rivers,  while  it  carries  men  and  civilization  into  the  remote 
recesses  of  all  the  great  continents.  To  wherever  a  river  leads,  the  region, 
although  concealed  perhaps  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  is  now  by  the 
steam-engine  called  as  it  were  from  its  solitude,  to  form  a  part  of  the  great 
garden  which  civilized  man  is  beautifying. — Such  are  a  few  of  the  prodigies 
which  this  machine  is  already  performing,  and  every  day  is  witnessing  new 
applications  of  its  utility. 

The  following  account  of  the  parts  of  the  steam-engine  is  intended,  with- 
out entering  into  minute  practical  details,  still  fully  to  explain  the  principle 
or  general  nature  of  th^  machine.  It  should  serve  to  render  very  interesting 
to'  an  attentive  reader,  a  visit  to  any  place  where  a  steam-engine  is  in  use : 
and  it  should  make  evident  the  folly  of  many  of  the  modem  schemes  for  im- 
proving the  engine.  To  avoid  complexity  in  the  figure,  the  parts  which  the 
reader  can  easily  conceive  are  not  here  sketched. 

Fig.  106. 
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1st.  The  part  which  first  claims  attention  is  the  great  krre7  c  cZ,  already 
spoken  of  as  the  centre  or  main  portion  of  the  machine^  in  which  the  pUton 
P  is  moved  up  and  down  by  the  action  of  steam  entering  alternately  above 
and  below  it,  through  the  pipes  e  c  and  e  d.  The  barrel  or  cylinder  is 
bored  with  extreme  accuracy,  and  the  piston  is  padded  round  its  edge  with 
hemp  or  other  soft  material  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air  or  steam-tight.    Lately 
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pntoos  lave  been  made  altogether  of  metal,  and,  in  some  eases,  from  vorkp 
ing  with  less  friction,  these  answer  even  better  than  the  others. — 2d,  The 
next  part  to  be  mentioned  is  the  boiler  B,  whioh  is  made  of  suitable  size  and 
strength. — 3d.  The  steam  passes  from  the  boiler  along  the  pipe  to  e,  and  there 
by  any  suitable  cock  or  valves,  worked  by  the  engine  itself,  is  direeted  alter- 
nately to  the  upper  and  undec  part  of  the  barrel;  and  while  it  is  entering  to 
press  on  one  side  of  the  piston,  the  waste  steam  is  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  other  side,  either  to  the  atmosphere,  for  high-pressure  engines^  or  into— > 
4th,  the  conifefwcr  at  C,  for  those  of  low-pressure;  the  condenser  being 
always  kept  at  a  low  temperature  by  cold  water  running  into  it  and  pumped 
out  again  by  the  piston  A. — 5th.  The  supply  o/BUam  horn  the  boiler  to  the 
cylinder  is  regulated  by  a  valve  placed  somewhere  in  the  pipe  B  e,  and  made 
obedient  to  what  is  called — 6th;  the  governor^  a  contrivance  not  represented 
here,  but  already  described  at  page  52,  to  illustrate  centrifugal  force.  We 
may  recall  it  by  saying,  that  it  consists  of  two  balls  hanging  by  jointed  rods 
like  the  legs  of  a  tongs,  from  opposite  sides  of  an  upright  spindle,  which  is 
made  to  revolve  by  connection  with  some  turning  part  of  the  machinery :— - 
when  the  spindle  turns  at  all  faster  than  with  the  desired  speed,  the  balls  fly 
more  apart  and  are  made  to  a&ct  the  steam  valve  so  as  to  narrow  the  passage; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  turns  more  slowly  than  is  desired,  they  collapse, 
and  by  so  doing  open  the  valve  wider. — ^7th.  The  supply  of  water  to  the 
boiler  is  regulated  hjskjloat  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler;  which 
float,  on  descending  to  a  certain  point,  by  reason  of  the  consumption  of  wa- 
ter, opens  the  valve  to  admit  more.— 8th.  There  is  a  sa/sty  valve  in  the 
boiler,  viz.,  a  well  fitted  flap  or  stopper,  held  against  an  opening  by  a  weight, 
but  loaded  so  as  to  open  before  danger  can  arise  from  the  over-heating  of  the 
water. — 9th.  The  rapidity  of  the  combustion,  or  force  of  the  fire,  is  exactly 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  boiler  and  the  wants  of  the  machine,  thus : — 
there  is  a  large  open  tube  (not  represented  here)  rising  from  near  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler,  through  its  top,  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  and  when  the 
water  in  the  boiler  is  too  hot,  and  the  steam  therefore  too  strong,  part  of  the 
water  is  pressed  up  into  this  tube,  and  by  the  agency  of  a  float  which  rests 
on  its  surfaoO;  it  shuts  the  chimney  valve  or  damper:  the  draught  is  then 
diminished  and  the  fuel  saved,  until  a  brisker  fire  is  again  required. — 10th, 
In  this  figure  a  ig  nuurks  the  place  of  the  great  beam,  turning  on  an  axis 
at  i,  and  transmitting  the  force  of  the  piston  to  the  remote  machinery. 
When  the  object  is  to  raise  water,  the  pump  rods  are  simply  connected  with 
the  end  g  of  the  beam ;  but  when  any  rotatory  motion  is  wanted,  the  end  g 
is  made  to  turn. — lltb.  A  crank  Inhj  the  rod  g  I;  and  uniformity  of  mo- 
tion is  obtained  by  the  influence  of — 12th;  the  great /y  wheel  m,  flxed  to  the 
axis  of  the  crank. 

The  smallest  and  simplest  steam  engine,  and  thelrefore  the  cheapest,  is 
that  called  the  high-pressure  engine.  In  it  steam  is  used  of  great  density, 
and  consequently  of  great  force,  as  of  50  lbs.  or  more  to  the  inch;  and  while 
the  fresh  steam  is  admitted  to  press  on  one  side  of  the  piston;  the  steam 
which  has  already  worked,  is  allowed  to  escape,  or  is  driven  out  to  the  air, 
from  the  other  si(|^.  The  atmospheric  resistance  to  the  issue  of  the  steam 
diminishes  the  working  force  of  the  piston  just  15  lbs.  per  inch.  The  sim- 
plicity of  this  form  of  engine  recommends  it,  but  the  danger  of  a  large 
boiler  of  overheated  water,  always,  like  inflamed  gunpowder,  seeking  to 
escape,  has,  by  numberless  fatal  accidents,  been  proved  to  be  so  great,  that 
the  use  of  such  an  engine  is  limited  to  certain  situations.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  ingenious  seouritiee  reoently  contrived  against  the  danger,  and  which 
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will  Buffioe  for  small  engiD^s,  such  as  are  required  for  steam  carriages,  the 
high-pressure  engine  is  not  employed  in  a  single  English  passage-vessel.  "^ 

In  the  low-pressure  engine,  the  steam  is  used  generally  of  force  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  lbs.  on  the  inch,  which  force  is  only  5  lbs.  more  than  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  and  is  insufficient  to  burst  a  common  boiler,  or  to  do  serious 
mischief  :f  but  as  the  interior  of  the  low-pressure  engine  is  kept  in  a  state  of 

*  In  this  ooantry,  also,  what  is  called  the  low  pretwre  engine,  is  at  present  employed  in 
all  the  steam-boats  on  oar  eastern  waters,  but  we  have  reason  to  belieye  that  few  if  any  of 
them  are  worked  with  a  less  pressure  than  25  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and  we  have  seen 
many  of  them  worked  with  a  much  higher  pressure.  It  is  stated,  that  the  steam  guage  on 
board  the  Pulaski,  just  before  the  fatal  explosion,  indicated  a  pressure  of  26  lbs.  which  was 
considered  by  the  eng.neer  a  safe  working  force.  The  British  Ocean  Steamers  work  with  a 
pressure  of  only  3^  to  4^  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  On  our  western  waters,  the  low  pressure 
engine  has  been  discarded  in  favour  of  the  high  pressure.  Ah.  Ed. 

t  Our  author  must  be  understood  as  saying,  only,  that  explosions  do  not  take  place  in  low 
pressure  engines  whilst  working  under  a  pressure  of  only  20  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  But 
irom  rariotts  circumstances  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  in  a  low  pressure  engine  maybe 
greatly  increased,  and  instead  of  its  ordinary  power  of  20  lbs.,  it  may  aeqnre  one  of  100  or 
200  lbs.,  and  if  the  boiler,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  unable  to  bear  this  pressure,  it  will  burst. 
In  this  way  explosions  have  repeatedly  taken  place  iu  low  pressure  engioes.  Several  of 
these  will  be  found  related  in  an  interesting  memoir  by  M.  Arago,  originally  published  in 
the  "^nnttatre  du  Bureau  det  Longitudet,"  and  which  has  been  translated  and  published  in 
that  useful  periodical,  **  The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  JnttituU  of  Penntylvania,"  M.  Arago, 
in  this  memoir,  remarks,  **  1  ought  not  to  conclude  so  long  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the 
explosion  of  steam  boilers,  without  explaining  why  I  have  not  separated  the  examples  of 
the  explosion  of  high  pressure  boilers  from  those  of  the  low  pressure;  it  is  because  I  think 
there  is  no  reason  to  make  sueh  distinction.  Every  one  must  in  fact  admit,  that  at  the 
time  of  an  explosion^  all  boilers  contain  high  pressure  steam." 

The  belief  that  low  pressure  boilers  are  not  liable  to  burst,  or  do  mischief,  has  led,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  to  their  exclusive  use  in  passage  vessels ;  this  belief,  however,  is 
founded  in  error.  M.  Arago,  in  the  memoir  already  quoted,  observes,  "it  does  not  ap* 
pear  established  by  any  means,  that  explosions  take  place  more  frequently  in  high  than  in 
low  pressure  boilers;  the  contrary  has  been  maintained  by  different  engineers,  among  whom 
mMy  be  classed  Messrs.  Perkins,  Oliver  Evans,  Ac."  Indeed,  a  little  reflection  will  show 
that  high  pressure  boilers  ought  not  to  be  more  liable  to  explosion  than  the  low.  Boilers 
may  be  made  of  cither  iron  or  copper  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  a  much  greater  force 
than  that  of  the  steam  ever  employed  in  high  pressure  engines.  Now  boilers  are  always 
oonstructed  of  a  strength  proportionate  to  the  pressure  they  are  to  sustain.  Thus,  in  a  low 
pressure  engine  working  with  a  force  of  20  lbs.  the  boiler  is  made  of  strength  eaJoolated 
to  support  from  3  to  5  times  that  pressure;  In  a  high  pressure  engine  destined  to  work  with 
a  pressure  of  150  lbs.,  the  boiler  is  oonstructed  so  as  to  resist  from  3  to  5  times  that  pros- 
sure.  It  wUl  immediately  be  asked  why  cannot  the  boiler  of  a  low  pressure  engine  be  made 
of  the  same  strength  as  if  it  were  for  a  high  pressure  engine?  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  independent  of  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  we  can  exceed  cer- 
tain limits  in  the  thickness  of  boilers,  the  weight  and  cost  of  the  low  pressure  engine  are 
already  so  great  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  persuade  owners  of  steamboats  to  incur  any 
addition  to  these  particulars — and  even  would  they  do  so,  perfect  safety  would  still  not 
thus  be  obtained.  We  have  already  observed  that  at  the  time  of  an  explosion,  all  boilers 
contain  high  pressure  steam,  and  as  we  know  no  limits  to  the  force  of  this  steam,  however 
strong  the  boiler  maybe,  it  may  burst,  unless  this  be  prevented  by  other  means. 

It  was  long  ago  known  that  if  a  vessel,  however  strong  it  might  be,  oontaining  water,  be 
placed  over  a  fire,  it  will  burst,  unless  an  opening  is  provided  for  the  escape  of  the  steam 
as  fast  as  produced.  The  temperature  which  will  cause  the  rending  of  a  vessel  must  depend 
upon  its  form  and  dimensions,  and  upon  the  tenacity  and  thickness  of  the  material  of  which 
it  is  made.  If  we  could  keep  the  heat  of  our  furnaces  below  a  certain  limit,  no  other  pre- 
caution would  be  required  to  prevent  explosions.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  cannot  be 
done;  we  must  therefore  resort  to  some  other  expedient,  and  the  safety  valve  invented  by 
Papin  would  seem  to  answer  this  purpose.  We  must  be  allowed  to  aAlicipate  the  subject  a 
little  in  order  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  valve. 

The  safety  valve  consists  of  a  hole,  say  of  an  inch  square,  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
boiler,  upon  which  Is  placed  a  metal  plate  loaded  with  a  certain  weight.  It  is  evident 
that  the  hole  will  remain  closed  as  long  as  the  pressure  of  the  steam  within  the  boiler  is 
less  than  the  weight  of  the  valve,  together  with  that  of  the  atmosphere,  npon  the  square 
inch,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  pressure  within  shall  exceed  this,  the  valve  will  be  raised 
and  give  a  free  vent  to  the  steam. 

It  would  lead  us  too  fitr  to  explain  how  it  has  happened  that  so  simple  and  apparently 
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vaeaum^  except  where  the  steam  is  aetingi  the  whole  pressure  of  20  lbs.  is 
made  available,  and  the  engine  has  the  same  power,  if  of  eqnal  size,  as  a 
high  pressure  engine  working  with  steam  of  35  lbs.  on  the  inch.  The  re- 
quired Tacuum  is  preserved  by  means  of  a  separate  vessel  or  box,  represented 
at  G.  called  the  condenser,  into  which  cold  water  is  constantly  running  to 
condense  the  steam,  and  is  afterwards  pumped  out  with  the  condensed 
steam,  and  with  any  little  air  that  may  have  entered :  the  pump  is  repre- 
sented at  k  in  the  figure.  Steam,  on  coming  into  contact  with  a  cold  body, 
is  condensed  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  an  explosion ;  and  therefore  the 
instant  that  the  opened  valves  make  a  communication  between  the  cold,  con- 
denser and  any  part  of  the  engine  containing  steam,  this  rushes  to  the  con- 
denser, and  becomes  water,  leaving  a  vacuum  behind.  The  great  merit  of 
Mr.  Watt  was  in  the  contrivance  of  this  separate  condenser,  for,  until  his 
lime,  cold  water  had  always  been  thrown  directly  into  the  working  cylinder, 
cooling  it  so  much,  that  twice  or  thrice  its  fill  of  steam  was  destroyed  at 
each  stroke  to  warm  it  again  before  it  could  work.  This  single  change 
saved  three-fourths  of  the  quantity  of  fuel  formerly  expended. 

Before  Watt's  day,  the  only  steam  engine  in  use  was  a  rude  singk-siroke 
engine  as  it  was  called,  in  which  steam,  admitted  under  the  piston,  allowed 
the  weight  of  the  pump-rods  at  the  far  end  of  the  beam  to  lift  the  piston, 
and  the  steam  being  then  condensed  so  as  to  leave  a  vacuum  in  the  cylinder, 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  pushed  the  piston  down  to  do  its  work  :  on 
this  last  account  the  engine  was  also  called  an  atmovpheric  engine.  It  was 
used  almost  solely  for  pumping  water;  but  it  wasted  so  much  fuel,  from 
causes  of  which  the  chief  is  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  that  the  ex- 
pense was  not  much  less  than  that  of  employing  horses. 

In  the  atmospheric  engine,  the  steam  which  lifted  the  piston  against  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  required  to  be  at  least  as  strong  as  that  pressure,  to  the 
very  end  of  the  stroke.  Another  of  Watt's  great  improvements  was,  his  ex- 
cluding altogether  the  air  from  his  machine,  by  doing  which  he  not  only 

eiBeient  means,  has  not  always  proved  effioaoions;  since  these  causes  are  yarions  and  many 
of  them  as  yet  not  perfectly  understood. 

Those  who  wish  to  investigate  the  subject,  we  refer  to  the  memoir  of  M.  Arago,  and 
to  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  who  have  collected  an  account  of 
all  the  explosions  in  this  country,  and  who  have  instituted  a  very  interesting  series  of  ez- 
periments>  in  order  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  explosion  of  steam  boilers,  and  devise 
means  for  its  prevention.    This  report  has  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute. 

We  must  not  omit,  however^  to  mention  that  when  a  low  pressure  boiler  does  explode, 
it  has  been  found  to  produce  greater  destruction  than  a  high  pressure  one,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  size,  and,  therefore,  larger  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  former.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that  the  steam  from  a  high  pressure  engine  would  scald  more 
severely  than  that  isom  a  low  pressure  one.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact:  on  the  contrary, 
whilst  the  steam  issuing  from  a  low  pressure  engine  scalds  at  all  moderate  distances  from 
the  boiler,  that  from  a  high  pressure  one  scalds  only  at  certain  distances.  Thus  the  hand 
may  be  placed  an  inch  from  an  aperture  in  a  high  pressure  engine  without  any  inconve- 
nience being  felt;  at  a  greater  distance,  however,  it  will  scald  most  severely.  A  friend  has 
infomed  us  that  he  has  placed  his  hand  within  an  inch  of  the  aperture  in  a  boiler  from 
which  the  steam  was  issuing  at  a  time  when  the  force  of  the  steam  within  the  boiler  was 
equal  to  300  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  without  feeling  any  inconvenience.  Some  interesting 
experiments  en  this  subject  have  been  instituted  by  Peter  Ewart,  Esq.,  and  an  account  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  flflh  rolnme  of  the  Jowmal  of  the  Franklin  iMtituie. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  any  thing  that  we  have  said  in  this  note,  that  explosions 
of  steam  boilers  cannot  be  prevented.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  on  this  subject 
the  following  remarks  of  M.  Arago.  ''No  cause  of  explosion  exists  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
by  means  at  once  simple  and  within  the  reaeh  of  eveiy  one.  As  we  should  not  trust  fire- 
arms in  the  hands  of  children,  so,  I  think,  we  should  not  trust  the  direction  of  a  steam 
engine  to  a  man  either  unskilful,  without  experience,  or  wanting  in  intelligence.  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea,  that  because  steam  engines  usually  move  without  attention  to  them,  such 
attention  is  not  required;  Watt  contended  strongly  against  this  error."  Am.  £d. 
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will  Buffioe  for  small  enginesi  such  as  are  required  for  steam  carr* 
high-pressure  engine  is  not  employed  in  a  single  English  passage* 

In  the  low-pressure  engine,  the  steam  is  used  generally  of  f 
oeeding  20  lbs.  on  the  inch,  which  force  is  only  5  lbs.  more  thp 
pherio  pressure,  and  is  insufficient  to  burst  a  common  boiler,  o 
mischief  :f  but  as  the  interior  of  the  low-pressure  engine  is  k 

*  In  thii  eoantry,  alflo,  what  is  called  the  low  pre99ure  engine,  is  at 
all  the  steam-boats  on  oar  eastern  waters,  bnt  we  have  reason  to  be^ 
them  are  worked  with  a  less  pressure  than  25  lbs.  on  the  square 
many  of  them  worked  with  a  much  higher  pressure.    It  is  stated, 
board  the  Pulaski,  just  before  the  faui  explosion,  indicated  a  pr< 
considered  by  the  engineer  a  safe  working  force.   The  British  0 
pressure  of  only  3}  to  4^  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.    On  our  west 
engine  has  been  discarded  in  favour  of  the  high  pressure. 

t  Our  anthor  must  be  understood  as  saying,  only,  that  exy 
pressure  engines  whilst  working  under  a  pressure  of  only 
from  various  circumstances  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam 
greatly  increased,  and  instead  of  its  ordinary  power  of  2 
200  lbs.,  and  if  the  boiler,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  unablr 
In  this  way  explosions  have  repeatedly  taken  place  ' 
these  will  be  found  related  in  an  interesting  memoir 
the '*^n»tMitre  du Bureau  des  JLongitudee" and whic' 
thatusefhl  periodical,  "The  Journal  of  the  Fraukli 
in  this  memoir,  remarks,  "1  ought  not  to  concin 
explosion  of  steam  boilers,  without  explaining  v 
the  explosion  of  high  pressure  boilers  from  tho> 
there  is  no  reason  to  make  such  distinction, 
time  of  an  explosion^  all  boilers  contain  high 

The  belief  that  low  pressure  boilers  arc  ' 
has  been  already  observed,  to  their  exclnsiv 
founded  in  error.    M.  Arago,  in  the  mei: 
pear  established  by  any  means,  that  expl- 
low  pressure  boilers;  the  contrary  has  be 
may  be  classed  Messrs.  Perkins,  Oliver 
that  high  pressure  boilers  ought  not  t 
may  be  made  of  cither  iron  or  coppt- 
than  that  of  the  steam  ever  employ 
oonstructed  of  a  strength  proporti> 
pressure  en^ne  working  with  a  f< 
to  support  from  3  to  6  times  that 
a  pressure  of  150  lbs.,  the  boil' 
tore.  It  will  immediately  be  a  ^ 
of  the  same  strength  as  if  it  ^\  ;  ^J^jg  often  a  Saving  _ 

Sin  "it  fn'thlr&fe*:'        -^f^^^  ^  '^^"'^  to  «*  by  its  expaiu«i 

already  so  great  that  it  woi  <       ^^^1^  ttl*P^^ * 

addition  to  these  parUcui         $^j^h^  ^^  increase  of  foroo  by  increase  of  heat 
thus  be  obtained.  We  hr    .  ^^ ^^  ^  ^  186,  somo  exceedingly  false  conclu- 

contain  high  pressure  bt       ^^^^Tthi  ^  V  *^^      xj.  •i-livtu 

strong  the  boUer  may  1       ^^^^  ^  upon  at  great  expense  (as  ktely  by  Mr. 

:^  *«^,*!Brfe  engines  wof 


r  ^Ck^ 
»vs  volu  ^^ 
.AQ  origina.  Jiy 
it  might  do    .ss 
,  however,  Mid  ±tx* 
;  limits, 
iihottt  condensers  would 
am  which  has  acted  mxiBt 
i  resistance  of  the  atmosphere, 
ait  acoesa  to  the  condenser^  ami 
ircsh  steam  on  the  opposite  side  of 
.J  engine^ nearly  half  the  power  of  the 
friction  and  other  impediments  of  the 
.  r^  pressure,  the  parts  are  so  much  fewer, 
rf  io  proportion  to  the  force  acting  upon  it, 
-j^jeas  dian  a  fourth  or  even  a  sixth  of  the 
-  ^jS^ee  of  the  air  is  to  be  overcome  by  the 
*\'r^  often  a  saving  on  the  whole.    Thfe  savins 


saving 


It  was  long  ago  kii< 


I  work  with  an  excessively  high  pros- 


placed  over  a  fire,  it  .  '^^jf^^now  alluded  to  and  others,  Mr.  l>erkina 
rpor^VrL'tS"'  .  -J.'^^S pas-ess  no  material  for  cylinders  and  pistons, 
it  is  made.   If  w-  jf  M    ^  contemplated  pressure  and  friction  even  for  a 

caution  would  1        ^    iff^  ,taore  striking  examples  could  not  be  adduced  of 

lip?^  ::«rd":'  .^  ■*£  ^£ ««°  ^^i '"««"'"" "«"  °»y «»'!' ''''«° »«' 

llttlfi  in  order  .^rff      .      JMlffW<P^    aWa  /»a«iawo1     4wt«4tia  e\f   TtofnvA   /\««    «»)iim1«     #ViA  tt^a 

The  safetv 
boiler,  upor 
that  the  h< 
loss  than  ' 
inch,  ant' 
and  giv( 

It  wo 


iD<»J^3,  the  general  truths  of  nature  on  which  the  arta 


*  ^JJjTje^     fo8B<Jed,  than  in  the  history  of  supposed  inventions 
^^'I^J^^Lb^  with  the  steam-engine. 
^  ^^^««if  "lififi^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^P  ^^  ^^^  accomplishment  of  the 
|(8i-^^^ticalars  described  above,  but  throughout  the  whole 
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*)  of  tfa6  TarkmB  applioationfl  of  the  engine, 

^      ^  -Hi  uaefulness.     We  should  exceed  the 

•="       ^     ^  'Tig  more  minutely  into  the  snbjeot; 

''^^^t  state  of  the  engine,  it  appears 

"   .,  *nlates with  perfect  accuracy 

"*"  *ime,  counting  or  record'- 

^        ^         w  \  as  a  dock  reoords 

-.  '    -  ^v  '"Vim  admitted  to 

0  boiler; — ^the 
.  ^  li  absolute  pre- 

^-  ,  ^u^  any  atr  which 

•us ;— and  when  any 
arns  its  cUiendantB  by 
<  ios,  and  even  when  exert- 
.t  to  the  hand  of  a  child  ;^- 
lubustible  |— it  consumes  none 
ep ;— it  is  not  subject  to  malady 
dues  to  work  when  worn  out  with 
.s,  and  will  do  work  of  any  kind ) — ^it 
i  cotton-spinner,  a  weaver,  a  blacksmith, 
^me  in  the  character  of  a  steam  pony,  may 
all-road  a  hundred  tons  of  merohandiie,  or  a 
ice  the  speed  of  our  fleetest  horse  coaches.    It 
id  a  permanent  realisation  of  the  Genii  of  Eastern 
itural  powers  to  the  command  of  man. 
.r  that  the  inventor  of  an  engine  having  such  qualities, 
reserving  of  the  highest  honours  fom  his  fellow-men.   In 
,  a  public  meeting  was  called,  to  vote  a  monument  to  Watt, 
ioceased;  and  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  empire,  of 
uilosophers  and  statesmen,  met  to  vie  with  each  other  in  speak* 
iise.     Perhaps  a  series  of  such  eloquent  discourses  has  rarely  been 
.ced  at  one  time }  but  perhaps  in  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
.Liere  can  rarely  be  offered  such  motive  and  occasion.     The  common 
tee  of  that  assembly  scarcely  exaggerated,  when  attributing  to  Watt's 
genius  and  perseverance  that  increase  of  our  national  commerce  and  riches, 
which  bad  enabled  free  Britain,  single-handed,  at  an  extraordinary  crisis  of 
human  affairs^  to  contend  with  Europe  combined  against  her,  and  at  last  to 
triumph,  80  as  to  secure  her  own  happy  destinies,  and  probably  much  to  in- 
fluence ^ose  of  the  human  race. 

As  science  and  the  twin  sister  art  are  making  constant  advances,  who 
shall  say  that  even  the  steam-engine,  perfect  as  we  have  described  it,  forms 
the  Hmit  to  human  discovery  of  mighty  yet  obedient  force  ?  It  ia  true  that 
the  nature  of  steam,  and  the  laws  of  its  formation  and  action,  are  now  so 
well  understood,  that  the  intelligent  engineer  no  more  hopes  for  great  im- 
provement in  steam-engines,  than  he  hopes  for  it  in  the  mode  of  using  a 
waterfall  to  turn  a  mill;  but  still  there  are  kindred  regions  of  nature  left 
almost  unexplored.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  make  a  remark  on  this  anb- 
jeot  in  our  chapter  on  the  nature  of  Aeol. 

The  explosion  of  gunpowder  and  of  all  fulminating  mixtures  bears  so  stronj 
an  analogy  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  formation  of  steam,  that  the  mil 
may  advantageously  contemplate  the  subject  in  this  place. 

The  ingredients  of  which  gunpowper  is  formed  are  chiefly  sul 
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which|  when  separate,  exbt,  at  any  oommoa  temperatarei  ia  the  form  of 
air;  and  the  oombuetion  sets  them  loose,  with  a  prodaotion  of  intense  heat, 
causing  an  increase  of  volume  whieh  is  instantaneous,  and  almost  irresistible. 
By  Experiment  and  mathematical  deduction,  it  appears  that  the  exploding 
particles  begin  to  separate  from  each  other  with  a  velocity  as  if  ten  thou- 
sand volumes  of  air  had  been  condensed  into  one :  and  this  explains  the 
corresponding  force  and  swiftness  with  which  a  bullet  is  propelled. 

All  the  fdminating  metals  are  chiefly  combinations  of  the  like  sub- 
stances with  the  metals ;  and  the  ingredients  are  held  together  by  so  slight 
a  tie,  that  a  little  friction  or  elevation  of  temperature  disunites  them  so  as 
to  produce  the  explosion. 

The  escape  of  condensed  air  from  the  chamber  of  an  air-gun,  is  a  species 
of  explosion ;  but  is  very  gentle  compared  with  the  shook  oi  discharged 
gunpowder. 

It  has  lately  been  shown  that  a  gun-barrel  may  be  connected  with  a  high- 
pressure  steam-boiler,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  a  chamber  of  condensed 
air;  and  as  the  steam  may  be  supplied  as  long  as  water  remains  in  the 
boiler,  if  bullets  be  allowed  to  falj  into  the  barrel  fast  enough,  a  hundred  or 
more  may  be  thrown  out  every  minute,  with  the  same  force  and  precision 
as  if  each  issued  from  a  common  fire-arm.  The  rapid  succession  resembles 
the  issue  of  water  from  a  jet  pipe ;  and  if  such  an  engine  were  used  in  a 
field  of  battle,  its  barrel  of  deaUi,  made  to  point  gradually  along  a  line  of 
men,' would  mow  them  down  like  corn-stalks  before  the  scythe — ^none  could 
escape.  The  horrible  idea  and  proposal  have  been  excused  by  saying,  that 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  such  carnage  must  have  the  effect  of  putting  an 
end  to  war  altogether. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder,  with  the  consequent  change  of  military 
tactics,  because  it  gave  to  a  handful  of  men  possessinff  it  the  mastery  over 
thousands  who  had  it  not,  was  hailed  by  the  philosophers  of  the  day  as  a 
certain  security  against  the  relapse  of  civUiaed  mankind  into  such  a  state  of 
barbarism  as  followed  the  irruption  into  Europe  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals ; — 
none  but  well-instructed  and  disciplined  armies  could  then  eiMer  a  European 
kingdom.  This  consideration,  however,  has  lost  its  interest,  since  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  and  other  changes  in  society,  have  afforded  still  better 
and  more  humane  securitiea. 

Besides  the  interesting  instances  above  cited  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere determining  whether  certain  substanoes  shall  or  shall  not  have 
the  form  of  air,  there  are  others  that  deserve  mention,  where  the  effect  is 
modified  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  substances. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  keeps  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  air  in  combination  with  water,  so  as  to  form  part  of  the 
liquid  mass.  This  air  re-appearB|^at  once  on  taking  off  the  pressure.  If  we 
place  a  glass  of  water  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  then  exhaust 
this,  the  water  is  soon  crowded  with  bubbles  of  air,  seen  adhering  to  the 
glass  all  ..round,  or  rising  through  the  water.  This  admixture  of  air  in 
water  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  fishes.  It  is  driven  off  by  boiling,  and  boice 
the  vapid  taste  of  water  that  has  recently  been  boiled. 

In  the  makiug  of  beer,  wine,  and  other  fermented  liquors,  there  is  formed, 
during  the  fermentation,  a  large  quantity  of  the  substance  called  carbonic 
acid.  Much  of  it  flies  off  in  its  usual  form  of  gas,  but,  because  of  the  pres- 
aure  of  the  atmosphere,  much  still  remains  in  union  with  the  liquid.    On 
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removing  tkia  pressure  suddenly,  the  liquid  appears  almost  to  boil;  as  when 
a  glass  of  warm  beer  is  placed  in  the  air-pump  vacuum. 

A  degree  of  pressure  still  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  keeps  aj>ro- 
portionallj  larger  quantity  of  this  carbonic  acid  in  liquid  combination ;  as  in 
bottled  porter  or  sparkling  champagne  before  the  cork  is  drawn ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  compression  maintained  by  the  cork  is  removed,  thd  gas  escapes,  caus- 
ing the  thin  champagne  to  sparkle,  and  the  more  viscid  beer,  which  retains 
the  little  bubbles  as  they  rise,  to  be  covered  with  froth.  After  the  sparkling 
or  frothing  has  ceased  under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  phenomenon 
may  be  renewed  by  placing  the  glass  in  the  air-pump  receiver. 

jCarbaiiio  acid  so  readily  becomes  liquid  when  its  attraction  for  water  assists 
the  compression,  that  enough  of  it  may  be  united  with  water  to  make  a  pint 
become  a  pint  and  a  half.  The  soda  water,  or  aerated  water,  now  so  gene- 
latly  used  as  drink  in  warm  weather,  is  wat:r  with  several  times  its  bulk  of 
carbonic  acid  forced  into  it  by  pressure;  and  a  part  of  this  is  seen  escaping 
always  at  the  instant  of  the  confining  cork  being  drawn. 

Carbonic  acid  forms  nearly  half  of  the  substance  of  marble  or  lime-stone. 
When  an  acid  with  stronger  attraction,  as  vinegar  or  sulphuric  acid,  is  poured 
upon  marble,  it  dispossesses  the  carbonic  acid,  and  unites  itself  with  the  pure 
lime.  The  earbonic  acid  in  rising,  constitutes  the  effejvesence  which  then 
appears.  Carbonic  acid,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  common  soda  water  and 
other  aerated  drinks,  is  obtained  in  this  way. 

Many  mineral  waters  contain  carbonic  acid,  which  remains  in  tranquil 
combination  while  the  water  is  bearing  a  certain  pressure  underground,  but 
which  in  part  escapes  as  soon  as  the  water  issues  to  the  air  and  only  the 
atmospheric  pressure  remains :  such  waters  are  called  sparkling  waters. 

The  reason  that  champagne  and  aerated  waters  are  so  cool  when  first 
decanted  is^  that  the  carbonic  acid,  in  assuming  its  gaseous  form,  absorbes  as 
latent  heat,  a  large  proportion  of  the  heat  which  was  preyiously  existing  in 
the  liquid. 

The  atmospheric  pressure,  by  making  the  density  of  the  air  in .  any  place 
dependent  upon  the  height  of  the  place  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  causes 
corresponding  differences  of  temperature. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  simple.  If  a  gallon  of  air,  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  this  must  be  diffused  equally  through 
the  space  of  the  gallon ;  but  if  the  air  be  then  compressed  into  one-tenth  of 
the  bulk,  there  will  be  ten  times  as  much  heat  in  that  tenth  as  there  was  be- 
fore ;  the  increase  affecting  the  thermometer  to  an  extent  modified  by  circum- 
stances explained  in  a  future  part  of  this  work.  In  like  manner,  if  by  taking 
off  pressure,  the  gallon  be  made  to  dilate  to  ten  gallons,  the  heat  will  be  in 
the  same  degree  diffused,  and  any  one  part  vrill  be  colder  than  before.  It  is 
known  that  air  may  be  so  much  compressed  under  the  piston  of  a  syringe, 
that  the  heat  in  it,  similarly  concentrated,  becomes  intense  enough  to  inflame 
tinder  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  piston  : — this  means,  under  the  name  of 
the  match-syringe^  being  in  common  use  for  obtaining  an  instantaneous  light. 

Now,  for  the  reason  here  explained,  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere,  because  condensed  by  the  weight  of 
the  air  above  it,  is  much  warmer  than  if  it  were  suddenly  carried  higher  up, 
to  where,  from  the  pressure  being  less,  it  would  be  more  expanded  or  thin. 
In  many  cases  the  height  of  mountains  may  be  estimated  by  the  difference  of 
temperature  observed  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  top.    While  a  thermometer 
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I  at  60^  at  the  bottom  of  Si  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  London,  another  marks 
oclj  d'^^  at  the  top  of  the  dome ;  and  in  the  lofty  assent  of  a  balloon,  the 
thmMNBeter  soon  falls  to  the  freezing  point  and  below  it^  the  oold  to  the 
aeronant  beooming  almost  insupportable. 

In  everj  part  ci  the  earth,  at  a  certain  elevation  in  the  atmosphere,  differ- 
ent according  to  the  latitude  or  proximity  to  the  equator,  the  thermometer 
nerer  rises  above  the  freestng  point, — and  this  limit  in  the  Atmosphere  is 
called  the  line  or  level  of  perpetual  congelation.  In  Norway  it  is  at  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  in  Switzerland  at  six  thousand  five 
hundred ;  in  Spain  and  Italy  at  seven  thousand ;  farther  south,  at  Teneriffe, 
at  nine  thousand ;  directlv  under  the  sun,  as  in  central  Africa,  and  adlong  the 
Andes  in  America,  it  is  about  fourteen  thousand.  We  see  therefore  why  the 
snow-capt  mountains  are  not  the  tenants  only  of  high  northern  and  southern 
latitudes.  In  this  effect  of  elevation  which  renders  many  of  the  tropieal 
regions  of  the  earth  not  only  tolerable  abodes  for  man,  but  as  suitable  as  any 
otbers,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophers  of  Europe,  who 
accounted  them,  by  reason  of  the  great  heat,  an  everlasting  barrier,  as  regard- 
ed man,  between  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  Much  of  the 
tropical  land  of  America  is  so  raised,  that  it  rivals,  as  to  agreeable  tempera- 
ture, even  a  Enn^>ean  climate ;  while  the  lightness  and  purity  of  the  air,  and 
.  ^-^e  brightness  of  the  sun,  add  delightfully  to  its  charms.  The  vast  expanse 
of  table-land  forming  the  empire  of  Mexico  is  of  this  kind,  enjoying  the  im« 
mediate  proximity  of  the  sun,  and  yet,  by  its  elevation  of  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  possessing  the  most  healthful  freshness. 

The  land  in  many  parts  has  the  fertility  of  a  cultivated  garden,  and  can 
produce  naturally  most  of  the  riches  which  vegetation  offers  over  the  diver- 
sified face  of  the  globe.  The  plains  of  Columbia,  in  South  America,  and 
indeed  all  along  the  ridge  of  the  Andes,  are  similarly  circumstanced.  The 
contrast  is  very  striking,  after  sailing  a  thousand  miles  up  the  level  river 
Magdelena,  in  a  heat  scarcely  equaled  on  the  plains  of  India,  at  once  to 
climb  to  the  table-land  above,  where  Santa  FS  de  Bogota^  the  capital  of  the 
republic,  is  seen  smiling  over  interminable  plains,  that  bear  the  livery  of  the 
fairest  fields  of  Europe. 

Persons  not  understanding  the  law  which  we  are  now  illustrating,  will 
express  surprise  that  wind  or  air  blowing  down  upon  them  from  a  snow- 
clad  mountain,  should  still  be  warm  and  temperate.  The  truth  is,  that  there 
is  just  as  much  heat  combined  with  an  ounce  of  the  air  on  the  mountain  top 
as  in  the  valley :  but  above,  the  heat  is  diffused'  through  a  space  perhaps 
twice  as  great  as  when  below,  and,  therefore,  is  less  sensible.  It  may  be  the 
same  air  which  sweeps  along  as  a  warm  gale  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  moun* 
tain, — which  then  rises  and  freezes  water  on  the  summit—^and  which  in  an 
hour  after,  or  less,  is  playing  among  the  flowers  of  another  valley,  as  warm 
and  genial  as  before. 

As  the  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  atmosphere  depends  thus  upon 
the  rarity  of  the  air,  and  therefore  upon  the  height,  the  vegetable  productions 
of  each  distinct  region  or  elevation  are  of  a  distinct  character ;  and  many  other 
peouliaritiea  of  place  and  climate  acknowledge  the  same  cause. 

Because  the  atmospheric  pressure  determines  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
different  situations,  as  now  explained,  it  has  also  a  corresponding  influence 
upon  the  state  of  aerial  humidity,  which  is  modified  by  the  temperature. 

It  was  explained  at  page  184;  that  water  and  other  liquids  under  a  vacuum^ 
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rise  in  the  form  of  air  or  vapour  with  force,  and  in  quantity  having  a  strict 
relation  to  the  temperature — heat  being  in  faet  the  cause  of  their  rising ;  and 
the  table  at  page  186  exhibits  the  force,  and  therefore  the  density  of  watery 
vapour  4X>nre8ponding  to  some  certain  temperatures.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  vapour  in  the  same  quantity  and  of  equal  tension  rises 
from  any  liquid,  whether  placed  under  the  pressure  of  air,  or  under  a  vacuum ; 
only  through  a  space  containing  air  it  diffuses  itself  more  slowly  than  if  the 
air  were  not  present.  As  regards  the  former  case,  it  was  for  a  Ions  time 
supposed  that  the  air  dissolved  a  liquid  as  a  liquid  dissolves  a  salt ;  but  it 
now  appears  that  there  is  merely  a  meahanical  mixture  of  the  two.  If  the 
vapour,  while  rising  from  a  liquid,  has  not  a  tension  or  elastic  force  equal  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  the  process  is  tranquil,  aud  is  called  evapora- 
tion, and  it  goes  on  only  as  the  vapour  can  diffuse  itself  among  the  particles 
of  the  air,  and  therefore  slowly  in  air  perfectly  quiescent,  but  quioker  as  the 
air  is  moving  more,  or  as  the  density  of  the  air  is  less.  But  when  the  vapour, 
owing  to  greater  heat,  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  atmospheric  pressure 
of  fi^en  pounds  per  inch,  and  the  weight  of  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  over 
it,  the  phenomena  of  boiling  arises  as  already  described. 

For  the  reason  now  explained,  the  air  of  our  atmosphere  contains  diffused 
through  it  a  large  quantity  of  invisible  aeriform  water ;  and  if  there  were  no 
intestine  motions,  and  no  changes  of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
quantity  of  water  would  soon  everywhere  reach  a  maximum,  or  would  be 
tiie  greatest  that  the  temperature  of  the  place  could  support :  instead  of  this, 
however,  from  a  variety  of  causes  to  be  explained  below,  the  air  is  moving 
about  constantly  as  winds,  and  the  local  temperatures  are  ever  fluctuating,  ana 
when  the  temperature  is  lowered,  in  situations  where  a  maximum  of  watery 
vapour  is  present,  part  of  this  is  instantly  reduced  to  the  state  of  water  again, 
and  appears,  aooording  to  circumstances,  in  the  form  of  mist,  rain,  snoto  or 
hail;  while  to  supply  material  for  these  phenomena,  evaporation  is  going  on 
wherever,  over  water,  there  is  not  a  maximum  of  vapour  in  the  air.  These 
opposing  operations  of  evaporation  and  condensation  keep  up  that  constant 
eircolation  of  moisture  which  is  the  life  of  nature. 

When  a  given  quantity  of  water  assumes  the  aSriform  state,  it  contains  the 
same  quantity  of  latent  heat  in  all  oases,  whether  rising,  for  instance,  from 
a  boiling  caldron,  or  from  the  surface  of  a  lake.  Hence  wo  see  why  evapo- 
ration is  80  cooling  a  process  to  any  liquid  or  mobtened  solid  from  which  it 
is  arising :  and  as  we  have-  already  shown  that  a  rapid  passing  of  dry  air,  or 
the  substance  being  placed  in  a  vacuum',  quickens  evaporation,  we  now  see 
why  both  of  these  conditions  aocelerate  the  cooling.  Wet  linen  placed  in  a 
strong  wind,  which  does  not  contain  a  maximum  of  moisture,  becomes  dry 
ahnoet  immediately ;  a  bottle  of  wine  oovered  with  a  wet  cloth  and  suspended 
in  a  current  of  air,  as  is  practised  in  warm  climates  to  prepare  wine  for  the 
table,  is  quickly  cooled ;  mats  hung  around  the  walls  of  houses  in  India,  and 
frequently  wetted  through  the  day,  preserve  a  delightful  freshness  in  the 
apartments.  Sprinkling  water  or  vinegar  over  a  hot  sick-room  cools  and 
refreshes  it ;  and  watering  the  streets  of  a  city  moderates  in  them  the  inten* 
lity  of  summer  heat.  In  warm  climates  water  is  cooled  for  drinking  by 
being  put  into  vessels  so  porous  that  the  external  surface  is  always  moist,  the 
vessels  being  then  suspended  in  a  current  of  air,  or  during  a  calm  being  made 
to  vibrate  in  the  manner  of  a  pendulum.  Again,  the  rapidity  of  evaporation 
from  water  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  particularly 
when  some  other  substance  which  powerfully  absorbs  watery  vapour  is  in« 
eluded  in  the  receiver^  is  so  rapid,  and  carries  off  the  heat  so  quicklyi  that 
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1*  ^^<«-p  M^  ^*^  becoming  thus,  as  it  were,  a  clothing  to  maintain  the 

wt««<r  ^  tiv  itff^  beneath  them, — and  on  cloudy  nights  there  is  no  dew, — 

t.    V  ;;  «  "«^  ^*  ^®  ^^^  radiated  upwards,  darts  into  boundless  space, 

'    J.  .>c  ate«<cto'  to  the  objects  which  emitted  it.     These  objects,  there- 

1  <».  1  .iw^i  ^K^  ^®  ^^7  ^^^  ^^^  same,  or  even  a  higher  temperature  than 

«MkAa*M^  around,  now  become  colder,  and  the  aeriform  water  which 

^^^1^^  ^  {vttt^acc  with  them  is  condensed,  and  forms  what  we  call  dew.  This 

ijinfT''n  ipf«^!>^  of  nature  supplies  the  necessary  moisture  to  vegetables 

^^_  jmoiieiT  when  rain  is  deficient.     Dew  on  very  cold  objects  freezes  as 

i.  m:.-^  asi  >s  ^^^°  called  hoar  Jrost.     A  phenomenon  which  may  be 

^^^  via  ^v,  is  the  perspiration,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  of  massive 

V^  «]ia  ^vnuture,  occuring  on  the  sudden  setting  in  of  warm  weather,  or 

»^  ^larwa  of  a  warm  moist  tir  of  higher  temperature  than  the  walls 

V       j,giiri^  introduced,  as  when  a  crowd  assembles  in  a  cold  church : — 

^  ^  ^^Jier  object  then,  from  not  having  yet  acquired  the  temperature 

j^  ^  s«RoendiDg  air,  condenses  upon  itself  a  copious  deposition  of  the 

^^^i^^ricic  moisture.     For  a  similar  reason  a  bottle  of  wine  brought  from  a 

^1  j^;;^^  or  from  an  ice-pail,  into  a  room  with  company,  is  soon  covered 

1^  ikiek  moisture  or  dew }  as  are  the  glasses  also  into  which  the  wine  is 

^^^1     It  is  another  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  when  we  see  the 

J/L^i^  of  warm  breath  condensed  on  any  cold  polished  sur&ce,  as  on  a 

^jn^^s  &ce,  or  on  the  glasses  of  a  carriage  shut  up,  or  on  the  windows  of 

i^jga  ia  winter,  when  the  surface  is  very  cold,  the  moisture  being  frozen 

•ilk  the  appearance  of  beautiful  aborescenoe. 

ManT  instruments  have  been  contrived,  with  the  name  of  hygrameierB, 
(tit  indic*ttag  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  atmosphere.  A  prepared  human 
v^r  is  the  essential  part  of  one  of  the  best  of  those  formeriy  used ;  the 
kmsUieiung  or  shortening  of  the  hair,  according  to  the  quantity  of  moisture 
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around  it^  being  oansed  to  move  an  index  like  that  of  a  wbeel-barometer;  to 
mark  the  degrees.  This,  howerer,  and  other  common  hygrometers,  are  only 
philoeophical  toys;  bntMr.  Daniel  (see  his  exoeHent  work,  entitled  Motcoro- 
lopoal  Essaysj  has  lately  given  to  the  philosophical  world  a  correct  and 
simple  instrument  for  the  purpose,  depending  on  the  principle  explained 
above^ — that  whenever  the  temperature  of  a  body  in  the  atmosphere  is  reduced 
below  that  at  which  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  in  the  air  around  it  can 
be  maintained  in  the  aeriform  or  invisible  state,  dew  forms  on  the  body.  His 
apparatus  consists  of  a  bulb  of  glass,  which  can  be  cooled  to  any  desired 
degree  from  being  connected  with  another  bulb  enveloped  in  an  evaporating 
liquid;  and  when  moisture  begins  visibly  to  settle  upon  the  first,  its  tempera- 
ture is  exhibited  on  a  thermometer  enclosed  within  it ;  and  the  proportion  of 
water  mixed  with  the  air  around  is  then,  as  indicated  by  the  table,  partially 
eopied  here,  at  page  186. 

A  great  fsAl  of  the  barometer  marks  a  dhninished  pressure  in  the  atmo- 
^ere  around;  with  a  consequent  dilatation  of  the  air  and  fall  of  temperature^ 
as  explained  a  few  pages  back ;  and  if  the  air  at  such  a  time  hold  a  maxi- 
mum of  moisture,  a  part  of  this  must  become  "^sible  as  fog  or  rain.  Thus 
a  fall  of  the  barometer,  a  fall  of  temperature,  and  a  fall  of  rain,  often  occur 
as  associated  phenomena. 

Illostrating  this  by  experiment,  we  find,  that  on  the  extraction  of  air  from 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  a  cloud  of  mist  generally  appears  in  it  with  the 
first  strokes  of  the  piston  : — the  reason  being  that  the  still  remaining  air, 
because  cooled  by  the  refraction,  absorbs  heat  from  the  vapour  in  combina- 
tion with  it,  and  renders  the  water  visible.  The  mist  is  then  removed  by 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  machine;  or  is  re-dissolved  when  the  usual 
quantity  of  air  is  re-admitted. 

We  understand  from  this  why  rain  happens  so  much  more  frequently 
among  mountains  than  on  extended  plains.  When  air  saturated  with  i^is- 
ture  approaches  the  mountain  ridge  to  rise  over  it,  for  every  foot  that  it  rises 
it  escapes  from  a  degree  of  the  pressure  which  it  bore  while  lower  down,  and 
in  then  dilating,  it  becomes  colder,  and  lets  fall  part  of  its  moisture.  It  is 
the  rain  copiously  thus  produced  in  mountainous  regions  which  constitutes 
the  chief  supply  of  their  many  rivers,  and  which,  with  periodical  changes  of 
wind  bringing  more  moisture,  causes  the  extraordinary  annual  overflowing 
of  such  rivers  as  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  &c. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  will  recollect  a  striking 
phenomenon  illustrative  of  our  present  subject,  observed  there  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  south-east.  Beyond  the  city,  as  viewed  from  the  bay,  there 
is  a  mountain  of  great  elevation,  called  from  its  extended  flat  summit,  the 
Table  Mountain.  In  general  its  rugged  steeps  are  seen  rising  in  a  clear  sky ; 
but  when  the  south-east  wind  blows,  the  whole  summit  becomes  enveloped 
in  a  cloud  of  singular  density  and  beauty.  The  inhabitants  call  the  pheno- 
menon the  spreading  of  the  table-cloth.  The  cloud  does  not  appear  to  be  at 
rest  on  the  hill,  but  to  be  constantly  rolling  onward ;  yet,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  beholder;  it  never  descends,  for  the  snowy  wreaths  seen  falling  over  the 
precipice  towards  the  town  below,  vanish  completely  before  they  reach  it, 
while  others  are  formed  on  the  other  side  to  replace  them.  The  reason  of 
the  phenomena  is  this.  The  air  constituting  the  wind  from  the  south-east 
having  passed  over  the  vast  southern  ocean,  comes  charged  with  as  much 
invisible  moisture  as  its  tempetature  can  sustain.  In  rising  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain  it  is  rising  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  therefore  gradually  esoap- 
ing  from  a  part  of  the  preosure  lately  borne ;  and  on  attaining  the  summit  it 
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metropolitan  btewerj,  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time  crindiDg  the  malt,  pull* 
ing  up  supplies  of  all  kinds  from  wagons  around  thobailding,  pnmpingcold 
water  into  some  of  the  coppers,  sending  the  boiling  wort  from  others  np  to 
lofty  coaling-i^ne,  over  which  it  is  turning  the  fans,  perhaps  also  working 
the  mash-tub,  drawing  water  from  the  deep  wells  under  ground,  and  loading 
the  drays — in  a  word,  performing  the  offices  of  a  hundred  hands.  Again, 
there  are  manufactories  where  this  re^less  power  is  seen  with  its  mechanic 
claws  seizing  masses  of  iron,  and  in  a  few  minutes  delivering  them  out  again 
pressed  into  thin  sheets,  or  cut  into  bars  and  ribbons,  as  if  the  iron  had  be- 
come to  it  like  soft  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  And  now  for  some 
years,  over  nearly  the  whole  world,  has  this  wonderful  piston*4rod,  working  at 
Tts  crank,  been  turning  the  paddle-wheels  of  innumerable  steam-boats,  there- 
by sitting  at  defiance  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  wares,  and  tbe  currents 
of  the  fleetest  rivers,  while  it  carries  men  and  civilization  into  the  remote 
recesses  of  all  the  great  continents.  To  wherever  a  river  leads,  the  region, 
although  concealed  perhaps  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  is  now  by  the 
steam-engine  called  as  it  were  from  its  solitude,  to  form  a  part  of  the  great 
garden  which  civilized  man  is  beautifying. — Such  are  a  few  of  the  prodigies 
which  this  machine  is  already  performing,  and  every  day  is  witnessing  new 
applications  of  its  utility. 

The  following  account  of  the  parts  of  the  steam-engine  is  intended,  witfa*- 
oat  entering  into  minute  practical  details,  still  fully  to  explain  the  principle 
or  general  nature  of  the  machine.  It  should  serve  to  render  very  interesting 
to'  an  attentive  reader,  a  visit  to  any  place  ^ere  a  steam-engine  is  in  use : 
and  it  should  make  evident  the  folly  of  many  of  the  modem  schemes  for  im- 
proving the  engine.  To  avoid  complexity  in  the  figure,  the  parts  which  the 
reader  can  easily  conceive  are  not  here  sketched. 

Fig.  10ft. 


1st.  The  part  which  first  claims  attention  is  the  great  harrel  c  d,  already 
spoken  of  as  the  eentre  or  main  portion  of  the  machine,  in  which  the  piston 
P  is  moved  up  and  down  by  the  action  of  steam  entering  alternately  above 
and  below  it,  through  the  pipes  e  c  and  e  d.  The  barrel  or  cylinder  is 
bored  with  extreme  accuracy,  and  the  piston  is  padded  round  its  edge  with 
hemp  or  other  soft  material  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air  or  steam-tight.    Lately 
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pistons  have  been  made  altogether  of  metal|  and,  in  some  oases,  from  workp 
ing  with  less  friction,  these  answer  even  better  than  the  others. — 2d.  The 
next  part  to  be  mentioned  is  the  boiler  B,  which  is  made  of  suitable  size  and 
strength. — 3d.  The  steam  passes  from  the  boiler  along  the  pipe  to  e,  and  there 
by  anj  suitable  cock  or  vcUves,  worked  by  the  engine  itself,  is  directed  alter* 
nately  to  the  upper  and  undec  part  of  the  barrel;  and  while  it  is  entering  to 
press  on  one  side  of  the  piston,  the  waste  steam  is  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  other  side,  either  to  the  atmosphere,  for  high-pressure  engines,  or  into<— 
4th,  the  amdmaer  at  0,  for  those  of  low-pressure;  the  condenser  being 
always  kept  at  a  low  temperature  by  cold  water  running  into  it  and  pumped 
out  again  by  the  piston  h. — 5th.  The  supply  oftieaan  hoai  the  boiler  to  the 
cylinder  is  regulated  by  a  valve  placed  somewhere  in  the  pipe  B  e,  and  made 
obedient  to  what  is  called — Gth,  the  governor^  a  contrivance  not  represented 
here,  but  already  described  at  page  52,  to  illustrate  centrifugal  force.  We 
may  recall  it  by  saying,  that  it  consists  of  two  balls  hanging  by  jointed  rods 
like  the  legs  of  a  tongs,  from  opposite  sides  of  an  upright  spindle,  which  is 
made  to  revolve  by  connection  with  some  turning  part  of  the  machinery  :— 
when  the  spindle  turns  at  all  faster  than  with  the  desired  speed,  the  balls  fly 
more  apart  and  are  made  to  afifect  the  steam  valve  so  as  to  narrow  the  passage; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  turns  more  slowly  than  is  desired,  they  collapse, 
and  by  so  doing  open  the  valve  wider. — ^Tth.  The  mpply  of  water  to  the 
boiler  is  regulated  by  h  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler;  which 
float,  on  descending  to  a  certain  point,  by  reason  of  the  consumption  of  wa» 
ter,  opens  the  valve  to  admit  more. — 8th.  There  is  a  Bafoty  vahe  in  the 
boiler,  viz.^  a  well  fitted  flap  or  stopper,  held  against  an  opening  by  a  weight, 
but  loaded  so  as  to  open  before  danger  can  arise  from  the  over-heating  of  the 
water. — 9th.  The  rapidily  of  the  com^uttion,  or  force  of  the  fire,  is  exactly 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  boiler  and  the  wants  of  the  machine,  thus : — 
there  is  a  large  open  tube  (not  represented  here)  rising  from  near  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler,  through  its  top,  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  and  when  the 
water  in  the  boiler  is  too  hot,  and  the  steam  therefore  too  strong,  part  of  the 
water  is  pressed  up  into  this  tube,  and  by  the  agency  of  a  float  which  resta 
on  its  surface,  it  shuts  the  chimney  valve  or  damper:  the  draught  is  then 
diminished  and  the  fuel  saved,  until  a  brisker  fire  is  again  required. — 10th. 
In  this  figure  a  ig  marks  the  place  of  the  great  beam,  turning  on  an  a:ds 
at  t,  and  transmitting  the  force  of  the  piston  to  the  remote  machinery. 
When  the  object  is  to  raise  water,  the  pump  rods  are  simply  connected  with 
the  end  g  of  the  beam ;  but  when  any  rotatory  motion  is  wanted,  the  end  g 
is  made  to  turn. — lltb.  A  crank  Inhj  the  rod  g  I;  and  uniformity  of  mo- 
tion is  obtained  by  the  influence  of — 12th,  the  great /^  wheel  m,  fixed  to  the 
axis  of  the  crank. 

The  smallest  and  simplest  steam  engine,  and  thetefore  the  cheapest,  is 
that  called  the  high-premire  engine.  In  it  steam  is  used  of  great  density, 
and  consequently  of  great  force,  as  of  50  Iba,  or  more  to  the  inch;  and  while 
the  fresh  steam  is  admitted  to  press  on  one  side  of  the  piston,  the  steam 
which  has  already  worked,  is  allowed  to  escape,  or  is  driven  out  to  the  air, 
from  the  other  si<|^.  The  atmospheric  resistance  to  the  issue  of  the  steam 
diminishes  the  working  force  of  the  piston  just  15  lbs.  per  inch.  The  sim- 
plicity of  this  form  of  engine  recommends  it,  but  the  danger  of  a  large 
boiler  of  overheated  water,  always,  like  inflamed  gunpowder,  seeking  to 
escape,  has,  by  numberle&s  fatal  accidents,  been  proved  to  be  so  great,  that 
the  use  of  such  an  engine  is  limited  to  certain  situations.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  ingenious  securities  recently  contrived  against  the  danger^  and  which 
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will  Buffioe  for  small  engines,  such  as  are  required  for  steam  carriages,  tlie 
bigh-pressare  engine  is  not  employed  in  a  single  English  passage-vessel.'^ 

In  the  low-pressure  engine,  the  steam  is  used  generally  of  force  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  lbs.  on  the  inch,  which  force  is  only  5  lbs.  more  than  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  and  is  insidficient  to  burst  a  common  boiler,  or  to  do  seriouti 
mischief  :f  but  as  the  interior  of  the  low-pressure  engine  is  kept  in  a  state  of 

*  In  this  oountrj,  also,  what  is  ealUd  the  low  pre»9ure  engine,  is  at  present  employed  ia 
all  the  steam-boats  on  our  eastern  waters,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  few  if  any  of 
them  are  worked  with  a  less  pressure  than  25  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and  we  have  seen 
many  of  them  worked  with  a  much  higher  pressure.  It  is  stated,  that  the  steam  guage  on 
board  the  Pulaski,  just  before  the  fatal  explosion,  indicated  a  pressure  of  26  lbs.  which  wa0 
considered  by  the  engineer  a  safe  working  force.  The  firitish  Ocean  Steamers  work  with  a 
pressure  of  only  3^  to  4^  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  On  our  western  waters,  the  low  pressure 
engine  has  been  discarded  in  favour  of  the  high  pressure.  Am.  Ed. 

t  Our  author  must  be  understood  as  saying,  only,  that  explosions  do  not  take  place  in  low 
pressure  engines  whilst  working  under  a  pressure  of  only  20  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  But 
from  various  circumstances  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  in  a  low  pressure  engine  may  be 
greatly  increased,  and  instead  of  its  ordinary  power  of  20  lbs.,  it  may  aeqnre  one  of  100  or 
200  lbs.,  and  if  the  boiler,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  unable  to  bear  this  pressure,  it  will  burst. 
In  this  way  explosions  have  repeatedly  taken  place  in  low  pressure  engines.  Several  of 
these  will  be  found  related  in  an  interesting  memoir  by  M.  Arago,  originally  published  in 
the  **Annuaire  du  Bureau  <Ut  Longitude*"  and  which  has  been  translated  and  published  in 
that  useful  periodical,  "The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Jnttiiute  of  Pennsylvania,"  M.  Arago, 
in  this  memoir,  remarks,  "  I  ought  not  to  conclude  so  long  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the 
explosion  of  steam  boilers,  without  explaining  why  I  have  not  separated  the  examples  of 
the  explosion  of  high  pressure  boilers  from  those  of  the  low  pressure;  it  is  because  I  think 
there  is  no  reason  to  make  such  distinction.  Every  one  must  in  fact  admit,  that  at  the 
time  of  an  explosion^  all  boilers  contain  high  pressure  steam." 

The  belief  that  low  pressure  boilers  are  not  liable  to  burst,  or  do  mischief,  has  led,  aa 
has  been  already  observed,  to  their  exclusive  use  in  passage  vessels ;  this  belief,  however,  is 
founded  in  error.  M.  Arago,  in  the  memoir  already  quoted,  observes,  ''it  does  not  ap- 
pear  established  by  any  means,  that  explosions  take  place  more  frequently  in  high  than  in 
low  pressure  boilers;  the  contrary  has  been  maintained  by  different  engineers,  among  whom 
may  be  classed  Messrs.  Perkins,  Oliver  Evans,  Ac."  Indeed,  a  litUe  reflection  will  show 
that  high  pressure  boilers  ought  not  to  be  more  liable  to  explosion  than  the  low.  Boilers 
may  be  made  of  cither  iron  or  copper  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  a  much  greater  force 
than  that  of  the  steam  ever  employed  in  high  pressure  engines.  Now  boilers  are  always 
constructed  of  a  strength  proportionate  to  the  pressure  they  are  to  sustain.  Thus,  in  a  low 
pressure  eng^e  working  with  a  force  of  20  lbs.  the  boiler  is  made  of  strength  oaloulated 
to  support  from  3  to  6  times  that  pressure ;  in  a  high  pressure  engine  destined  to  work  with 
a  pressure  of  150  lbs.,  the  boiler  is  constructed  so  as  to  resist  from  3  to  5  times  Uiat  pres- 
raie.  It  will  immediately  be  asked  why  cannot  the  boiler  of  a  low  pressure  engine  be  made 
of  the  same  strength  as  if  it  were  for  a  high  pressure  engine?  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  independent  of  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  we  can  exceed  cer- 
tain limits  in  the  thickness  of  boilers,  the  weight  and  cost  of  the  low  pressure  engine  are 
already  so  great  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  persuade  owners  of  steamboats  to  incur  any 
addition  to  these  particulars — and  even  would  they  do  so,  perfect  safety  would  still  not 
thus  be  obtained.  We  hare  already  observed  that  at  the  time  of  an  explosion,  all  boilers 
contain  high  pressure  steam,  and  as  we  know  no  limits  to  the  force  of  this  steam,  however 
strong  the  boUer  may  be,  it  may  burst,  unless  this  be  prevented  by  other  means. 

It  was  long  ago  known  that  if  a  vessel,  however  strong  it  might  be,  oontaining  water,  be 
placed  over  a  fire,  it  will  burst,  unless  an  opening  is  provided  for  the  escape  of  the  steam 
as  fast  as  produoed.  The  temperature  which  will  cause  the  rending  of  a  vessel  must  depend 
upon  its  form  and  dimensions,  and  upon  the  tenacity  and  thickness  of  the  material  of  which 
it  is  made.  If  we  could  keep  the  heat  of  our  furnaces  below  a  certain  limit,  no  other  pre- 
caution would  be  required  to  prevent  explosions.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  cannot  be 
done ;  we  must  therefore  resort  to  some  other  expedient,  and  the  safety  valve  invented  by 
Papin  would  seem  to  answer  this  purpose.  We  must  be  allowed  to  BAticipate  the  subject  a 
little  in  order  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  valve. 

The  safety  valve  consists  of  a  hole,  say  of  an  inch  square,  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
boiler,  upon  which  is  placed  a  metal  plate  loaded  with  a  certain  weight.  It  is  evident 
that  the  hole  will  remain  closed  as  long  as  the  pressure  of  the  steam  within  the  boiler  is 
less  tiian  the  weight  of  the  valve,  together  with  that  of  the  atmosphere,  npon  the  square 
inch,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  pressure  within  shall  exceed  this,  the  vslve  will  be  raised 
and  give  a  free  vent  to  the  steam. 

It  would  lead  us  too  fkr  to  explain  how  it  has  happened  that  so  simple  and  apparently 
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Taoaam,  except  where  the  steam  is  acting,  the  whole  pressure  of  20  lbs.  is 
made  available,  and  the  CDgine  has  the  same  power,  if  of  equal  size,  as  a 
high  pressure  engine  working  with  steam  of  35  lbs*  on  the  inch.  The  re- 
quired Tacttum  is  preserved  bj  means  of  a  separate  vessel  or  box,  represented 
at  G.  called  the  condenser,  into  which  cold  water  is  constantly  running  to 
condense  the  steam,  and  is  afterwards  pumped  out  with  the  condensed 
steam,  and  with  any  little  air  that  may  have  entered :  the  pump  is  repre- 
sented at  k  in  the  figure.  Steam,  on  coming  into  contact  wiCh  a  cold  body, 
is  condensed  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  an  explosion ;  and  therefore  the 
instant  that  the  opened  valves  make  a  communication  between  the  cold,  con- 
denser and  any  part  of  the  engine  containing  steam,  this  rushes  to  the  con- 
denser, and  becomes  water,  leaving  a  vacuum  behind.  The  great  merit  of 
Mr.  Watt  was  in  the  contrivance  of  this  separate  condenser,  for,  until  hia 
time,  cold  water  had  always  been  thrown  directly  into  the  working  cylinder, 
cooling  it  so  much,  that  twice  or  thrice  its  fill  of  steam  was  destroyed  at 
each  stroke  to  warm  it  again  before  it  could  work.  This  single  change 
saved  three-fourths  of  the  quantity  of  fuel  formerly  expended. 

Before  Watt's  day,  the  only  steam  engine  in  use  was  a  rude  single-stroke 
engine  as  it  was  called,  in  which  steam,  admitted  under  the  piston,  allowed 
the  weight  of  the  pump-rods  at  the  far  end  of  the  beam  to  lift  the  piston, 
and  the  steam  being  then  condensed  so  as  to  leave  a  vacuum  in  the  cylinder, 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  pushed  the  piston  down  to  do  its  work  :  on 
this  kst  account  the  engine  was  also  called  an  atmospheric  engine.  It  was 
used  almost  solely  for  pumping  water;  but  it  wasted  so  much  fuel,  from 
causes  of  which  the  chief  is  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  that  the  ex- 
pense was  not  much  less  than  that  of  employing  horses. 

In  the  atmospheric  engine,  the  steam  which  lifted  the  piston  against  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  required  to  be  at  least  as  strong  as  that  pressure,  to  the 
very  end  of  the  stroke.  Another  of  Watt's  great  improvements  was,  his  ex- 
elnding  altogether  the  air  from  his  machine,  by  doing  which  he  not  only 

efficient  means,  has  not  always  prored  efficaoioos;  sinee  these  causes  are  rarious  and  many 
of  them  as  yet  not  perfectly  understood. 

Those  who  wish  to  inyestigate  the  subject,  we  refer  to  the  memoir  of  M.  Arago,  and 
to  the  report  of  a  oommittoe  of  the  Franklin  Institnte,  who  have  collected  an  account  of 
aU  the  explosions  in  this  country,  and  who  have  instituted  a  very  interesting  series  of  ex- 
periments, in  order  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  explosion  of  steam  boilers,  and  devise 
means  for  its  prevention.    This  report  has  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute. 

We  most  not  omit,  however,  to  mention  that  when  a  low  pressure  boiler  does  explode, 
it  has  been  found  to  produce  greater  destruction  than  a  high  pressure  one,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  size,  and,  therefore,  larger  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  former.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that  the  steam  from  a  high  pressure  engine  would  scald  more 
severely  than  that  ttom  a  low  pressure  one.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact:  on  the  contrary, 
whilst  the  steam  issuing  from  a  low  pressure  engine  scalds  at  all  moderate  distances  from 
the  boiler,  that  from  a  high  pressure  one  scalds  only  at  certain  distances.  Thus  the  hand 
may  be  placed  an  inch  from  an  aperture  in  a  high  pressure  engine  without  any  inconve- 
nience being  felt ;  at  a  greater  distance,  however,  it  will  scald  most  severely.  A  friend  has 
informed  us  that  he  has  placed  his  hand  within  an  inch  of  the  aperture  in  a  boiler  from 
which  the  steam  was  issuing  at  a  time  when  the  force  of  the  steam  within  the  boiler  was 
equal  to  300  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  without  feeling  any  inconvenience.  Some  interesting 
experiments  en  this  subject  have  been  instituted  by  Peter  Ewart,  Esq.,  and  an  account  of 
which  will  foe  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  In$titute. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  any  thing  that  we  have  said  in  this  note,  that  explosions 
of  steam  boilers  cannot  be  prevented.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  on  this  subject 
the  following  remarks  of  M.  Arago.  ''No  cause  of  explosion  exists  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
by  means  at  once  simple  and.  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  As  we  should  not  trust  fire- 
arms in  the  hands  of  children,  so,  I  think,  we  should  not  trust  the  direction  of  a  steam 
engine  to  a  man  either  unskilful,  without  experience,  or  wanting  in  intelligence.  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea,  that  because  steam  engines  usually  move  without  attention  to  them,  such 
attention  ia  not  required;  Watt  contended  strongly  against  this  error."  Am.  Ed. 
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avoided  thd  eooling  effect  of  the  air^  bat  waa  at  liberty  toBhut  off  the  steanii 
as  it  is  ezpresaed,  or  to  stop  the  supply  for  each  stroke  before  the  cjlindev 
was  fall,  and  then  to  make  the  further  expansion  of  the  quantity  admitted 
impel  the  piston  to  the  end  of  the  stroke.  This  principal  of  oaosing  the  mera 
expansion  of  steam  to  do  work  was  afterwards  <sarried  to  a  great  extent  hj 
Messrs.  Homblower,  Woolfe,  and  others,  who  constructed  engines  with  two 
barrels,  in  the  first  and  smaller  of  which,  the  steam  was  made  to  act  in  its 
dense  or  strong  state,  as  it  isaned  from  the  boiler,  and  when  it  had  finished 
a  stroke  there,  instead  of  being  at  once  sent  useless  to  the  oondei^r,  it  waa 
admitted  to  a  hirger  piston,  which  it  moved  by  its  continued  expansion  alone : 
-»tbe  same  steam  thus  doing  double  work  or  more.  All  the  advantages  e( 
the  two  cylinders,  however,  are  obtainable  from  the  single  cylinder  with  its 
condenser,  as  now  used  in  most  of  the  Cornish  mines.  Steam  of  about  60  lbs. 
pressure  on  the  inch  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  until  the  piston  is  driven 
nearly  one-third  of  its  way,  and  the  valve  being  then  shut,  the  same  steam  is 
left  to  finish  the  stroke  by  its  expansion.  The  pressure  of  the  expanding 
steam  gradually  diminishes,  it  is  true,  in  proportion  as  the  volume  increases ; 
but  in  pumping  water  there  is  a  great  saving  of  time,  from  having  the  power 
more  intense  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  when  the  vast  mass  of  water  and 
machinery  has  first  to  be  put  into  motion.  Steam,  while  doubling  its  volume 
by  mere  expansion,  will  do  about  two4hird$  as  much  work  as  while  originally 
rising  from  the  boiler,  and  by  every  subsequent  doubling  it  might  do  as 
much  as  by  the  first :  the  increasing  siae  of  the  cylinder,  however,  aad  in* 
creased  friction,  confine  this  mode  of  using  it  to  narrow  limits. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  high  pressure  engines  without  condensers  would 
be  comparatively  wasteful,  because  in  them  the  steam  which  has  acted  must 
be  driven  outof  tbe  cylinder  against  the  power&il  resistance  of  the  atmosphere, 
while  in  the  low  pressure  engine  it  has  instant  access  to  the  condenser,  and 
leaves  effective  tl^  whole  pressure  of  the  fresh  steam  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  piston«  But  as  in  the  low  pressure  engine,,  nearly  half  the  power  of  the 
steam  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  friction  and  other  impediments  of  the 
numerous  parts,  while  in  that  of  high  pressure,  the  parts  are  so  much  fewer, 
and  the  piston  is  so  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  force  acting  upon  it, 
that  the  loss  from  friction  is  often  less  than  a  fourth  or  even  a  sixth  of  the 
steam  power,  although  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  to  be  overcome  by  tbe 
high  pressure  engine,  still  there  is  often  a  saving  on  the  whole.  Th^  saving 
becomes  very  considerable  if  the  steam  be  allowed  to  act  by  its  expansion 
also,  as  described  in  the  last  paragraph. 

From  misapprehension  of  the  law  of  increase  of  force  by  increase  of  heat 
in  water,  explained  by  the  table  at  page  186,  some  exceedingly  false  conclu- 
sions have  been  drawn  and  acted  upon  at  great  expense  (as  lately  by  Mr. 
Perkins,)  in  attempts  to  make  engines  work  with  an  excessively  high  pres- 
sure. Besides  making  the  error  now  alluded  to  and  others,  Mr.  Perkins 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  we  possess  no  material  for  cylinders  and  pistons, 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  contemplated  pressure  and  friction  even  for  a 
moderate  time.  Perhaps  more  striking  examples  could  not  be  adduced  of 
the  absurdities  into  which  even  highly  ingenious  men  may  fall,  when  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  general  truths  of  nature  on  which  the  arts 
which  occupy  them  are  founded,  than  in  the  history  of  supposed  inventions 
and  improvements  connected  with  the  steam-engine. 

The  fertile  genius  of  James  Watt  did  not  stop  at  the  accomplishment  of  the 
two  or  three  important  particulars  described  above^  but  throughout  the  whole 
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detasl  of  the  component  parts,  and  of  ih6  ▼arioos  applieations  of  the  eDgine, 
he  oontrived  nuracles  of  simpliotty  agd  usefulness.  We  should  ezoeed  the 
prescribed  bounds  of  this  work  by  entering  more  minutely  into  the  subject; 
bat  we  may  remark  that,  in  the  present  perfect  state  of  the  engine,  it  appears 
a  thing  almost  endowed  with  intelligence.  It  regulates  with  perfect  accuracy 
and  uniformity  the  number  of  its  stroke*  in  a  given  time,  counting  or  record' 
ing  them,  moreover,  to  tell  how  much  work  it  has  done,  as  a  clock  records 
the  beats  of  its  pendulum.;— it  regulates  the  quantity  of  ttmm  admitted  to 
work ; — ^the  hruknen  ef  Oiefire  ; — the  supply  oftoater  to  the  boiler ; — ^the 
ptpply  ofroah  to  the  fire ;— it  oprnw  and  ihuts  its  valves  with  absolute  pre- 
cision as  to  time  and  manner ; — it  oils  its  joints ; — it  takes  out  any  air  which 
may  accidentally  enter  into  parts  whioh  should  be  yacuous ;— and  when  any 
thing  goes  wrong  which  it  cannot  of  itself  rectify,  it  warns  its  attendants  by 
ringing  a  bell : — yet  with  all  these  talents  and  qualities,  and  even  when  exert- 
ing the  force  of  hundreds  of  horses,  it  is  obedient  to  the  hand  of  a  child ; — 
its  aliment  is  coal,  wood,  charcoal,  or  other  combustible;— it  consumes  none 
while  idle  ;--*it  never  tires,  and  wants  no  sleep  ;^it  is  not  subject  to  malady 
when  originally  well  made ;  and  only  refuses  to  work  when  worn  out  with 
age ; — it  is  equally  active  in  all  climates,  and  will  do  work  of  any  kind ; — it 
is  a  water-pumper,  a  miner,  a  sailor,  a  cotton-spinner,  a  weaver,  a  blacksmith, 
a  miller,  &c.,  &c.;  and  a  small  engine  in  the  character  oiskstewfnpony^  may 
be  seen  dragging  after  it  on  a  rail-road  a  hundred  tons  of  merchandise,  or  a 
regiment  of  soldiers,'*with  thrice  the  speed  of  our  fleetest  horse  coaches.  It 
is  the  king  of  machines,  and  a  permanent  realisation  of  the  Genii  of  Eftstem 
&ble,  submitting  supernatural  powers  to  the  command  of  man. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  the  inventor  of  an  engine  having  such  qualities, 
should  be  deemed  deserving  of  the  highest  honours  fom  his  fellow-men.  In 
November,  1825,  a  public  meeting  was  called,  to  vote  a  monument  to  Watt, 
then  not  long  deceased ;  and  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  empire,  of 
all  parties,  philosophers  and  statesmen,  met  to  vie  with  each  other  in  speak- 
ing his  praise.  Perhaps  a  series  of  such  eloquent  discourses  has  rarely  been 
pronounced  at  one  time ;  but  perhaps  in  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion there  can  rarely  be  offered  such  motive  and  occasion.  The  common 
voice  ef  that  assembly  scarcely  exaggerated,  when  attributing  to  Watt's 
genius  and  perseverance  that  increase  of  our  national  commerce  and  riches, 
which  had  enabled  free  Britain,  single-handed,  at  an  extraordinary  crisis  of 
human  affairs,  to  contend  with  Europe  combined  against  her,  and  at  last  to 
triumph,  so  as  to  secure  her  own  happy  destinies,  and  probably  much  to  in- 
fhienoe  those  ef  the  human  race. 

As  science  and  the  twin  rister  art  are  making  constant  advances,  who 
shall  say  that  even  the  steam-engine,  perfect  as  we  have  described  it,  forms 
the  Umit  to  human  discovery  of  mighty  yet  obedient  force  ?  It  is  true  that 
the  nature  of  steam,  and  the  laws  of  its  formation  and  action,  are  now  so 
well  understood,  that  the  intelligent  engineer  no  more  h(^>es  for  gv^ftt  im* 
provement  in  steam-engines,  than  he  hopes  for  it  in  the  mode  of  using  a 
waterfall  to  turn  a  mill;  but  still  there  are  kindred  regions  of  nature  left 
almost  unexplored.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  make  a  remaik  on  this  sub- 
ject in  our  chapter  on  the  nature  of  heaL 

The  eacplosion  of  gunpowder  and  of  all  fulminating  mixtures  bears  so  stroU] 
an  an^gy  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  formation  of  steam,  that  the  mil 
may  advantageously  contemplate  the  subject  in  this  place. 

The  ingredients  of  which  gunpowner  is  formed  are  chiefly  subitances 
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wkichy  when  separate,  exist,  at  any  oommoQ  temperature,  ia  the  form  of 
air ;  and  the  oombuation  seta  them  loose,  with  a  production  of  intense  heat, 
causing  an  increase  of  volume  whieh  is  instantaneous,  and  almost  irresistible. 
By  Experiment  and  mathematical  deduction,  it  appears  that  the  exploding 
particles  begin  to  separate  from  each  other  with  a  velocity  as  if  ten  thou« 
sand  volumes  of  air  had  been  condensed  into  one :  and  this  explains  tho 
corresponding  force  and  swiftness  with  which  a  bullet  is  propelled. 

All  the  fulminatiDg  metals  are  chiefly  combinations  of  the  like  sub- 
stances with  the  metals ;  and  the  ingredients  are  held  together  by  so  slight 
a  tie,  that  a  little  friction  or  elevation  of  temperature  disunites  them  oo  as 
to  produce  the  explosioo. 

The  escape  of  condensed  air  from  the  chamber  of  an  air-gun,  is  a  species 
of  explosion ;  but  is  very  gentle  compared  with  the  shock  of  discharged 
gunpowder. 

It  has  lately  been  shown  that  a  gun-barrel  may  be  connected  with  a  high- 
pressure  steam-boiler,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  a  chamber  of  condensed 
air ;  and  as  the  steam  may  be  supplied  as  long  aa  water  remaina  in  the 
boiler,  if  bullets  be  allowed  to  falj  into  the  barrel  fast  enough,  a  hundred  or 
more  may  be  thrown  out  every  minute,  with  the  same  force  and  precision 
as  if  each  issued  from  a  common  fire-arm.  The  rapid  succession  resembles 
the  issue  of  water  from  a  jet  pipe ;  and  if  such  an  engine  were  used  in  a 
field  of  battle,  its  barrel  of  death,  made  to  point  gradually  along  a  line  of 
men,' would  mow  them  down  like  corn-stalks  before  the  scythe — ^none  could 
escape.  The  horrible  idea  and  proposal  have  been  excused  by  saying,  that 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  such  carnage  must  have  the  effect  of  putting  an 
end  to  war  altogether. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder,  with  the  consequent  change  of  military 
tactics,  because  it  gave  to  a  handful  of  men  possesgins  it  the  mastery  over 
thousands  who  had  it  not,  was  hailed  by  the  philosophers  of  the  day  aa  a 
certain  security  against  the  relapse  of  civUiaed  mankind  into  such  a  state  of 
barbarism  aa  followed  the  irruption  into  Eurc^e  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  :— 
none  but  well-instructed  and  disciplined  armies  could  then  eiMer  a  European 
kingdom.  This  consideration,  however,  has  lost  its  interest,  since  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  and  other  changes  in  society,  have  affiMrded  still  better 
and  more  humane  securitiea. 

Besides  the  interesting  instances  above  cited  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere determining  whether  certain  substanoes  shall  or  shall  not  have 
the  form  of  air,  there  are  others  that  deserve  mention,  where  the  effect  ia 
modified  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  substances. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  keeps  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  air  in  combination  with  water,  so  as  to  form  part  of  the 
liquid  mass.  This  air  re-appears^at  once  on  taking  off  the  pressure.  If  we 
place  a  glass  of  water  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  then  exhaust 
this,  the  water  is  soon  crowded  with  bubbles  of  air,  seen  adhering  to  the 
glass  all  .round,  or  rising  through  the  water.  This  admixture  of  air  ia 
water  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  fishes.  It  is  driven  off  by  boiling,  and  h^aoe 
the  vapid  taste  of  water  that  has  recently  been  boiled. 

In  the  making  of  beer,  wine,  and  other  fermented  liquors,  there  is  formed, 
during  the  fermentation,  a  large  quantity  of  the  substance  called  carbonic 
•old.  Much  of  it  flies  off  in  its  usual  form  of  gas,  but,  because  of  the  pros- 
aare  ef  the  atmosphere,  much  still  remaina  in  union  with  the  liquid.    On 
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rdmoviDg  this  pressure  suddenly,  the  liquid  appears  almost  to  boil|  as  when 
a  glass  of  warm  beer  is  placed  in  the  lur-pump  vacuum. 

A  degree  of  pressure  still  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  keeps  a  j>ro- 
portionallj  larger  quantity  of  this  carbonic  acid  in  liquid  combination ;  as  in 
bottled  porter  or  sparkling  champagne  before  the  cork  is  drawn ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  compression  maintained  by  the  cork  is  removed,  the  gas  escapes,  caus- 
ing the  thin  champagne  to  sparkle,  and  the  more  viscid  beer,  which  retains 
the  little  bubbles  as  they  rise,  to  be  covered  with  froth.  After  the  sparkling 
or  frothing  has  ceased  under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  phenomenon 
may  be  renewed  by  placing  the  glass  in  the  air-pump  receiver. 

Parbonic  acid  so  readily  becomes  liquid  when  its  attraction  for  water  assists 
the  compression,  that  enough  of  it  may  be  united  with  water  to  make  a  pint 
become  a  pint  and  a  half.  The  soda  water,  or  aerated  water,  now  so  gcne- 
istly  used  as  drink  in  warm  weather,  is  wat:r  with  several  times  its  bulk  of 
carbonic  acid  forced  into  it  by  pressure ;  and  a  part  of  this  is  seen  escaping 
always  at  the  instant  of  the  confining  cork  being  drawn. 

Carbonio  acid  forms  nearly  half  of  the  substance  of  marble  or  lime-stone. 
When  an  acid  with  stronger  attraction,  as  vinegar  or  sulphuric  acid,  is  poured 
upon  marble,  it  dispossesses  the  carbonic  acid,  and  unites  itself  with  the  pure 
lime.  The  earbonic  acid  in  rising,  constitutes  the  effejvesence  which  then 
appears.  Carbonic  acid,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  common  soda  water  and 
other  aerated  drinks,  is  obtained  in  this  way. 

Many  mineral  waters  contain  carbonic  acid,  which  remains  in  tranquil 
combination  while  the  water  is  bearing  a  certain  pressure  underground,  but 
which  in  part  escapes  as  soon  as  the  water  issues  to  the  air  and  only  the 
atmospheric  pressure  remains :  such  waters  are  called  sparkling  waters. 

The  reason  that  champagne  and  aerated  waters  are  so  cool  when  first 
decanted  is,  that  the  carbonic  acid,  in  assuming  its  gaseous  form,  absorbes  as 
latent  heat,  a  large  proportion  of  the  heat  which  was  previously  existing  in 
the  liquid. 

The  atmospheric  pressure,  by  making  the  density  of  the  air  in .  any  place 
dependent  upon  the  height  of  the  place  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  causes 
corresponding  dififerences  of  temperature. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  simple.  If  a  gallon  of  air,  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  this  must  be  diffused  equally  through 
the  space  of  the  gallon ;  but  if  the  air  be  then  compressed  into  one-tenth  of 
the  bulk,  there  will  be  ten  times  as  much  heat  in  that  tenth  as  there  was  be- 
fore ;  the  increase  affecting  the  thermometer  to  an  extent  modified  by  circum- 
stances explained  in  a  future  part  of  this  work.  In  like  manner,  if  by  taking 
off  pressure,  the  gallon  be  made  to  dilate  to  ten  gallons,  the  heat  will  be  in 
the  same  degree  diffused,  and  any  one  part  will  be  colder  than  before.  It  is 
known  that  air  may  be  so  much  compressed  under  the  piston  of  a  syringe, 
that  the  heat  in  it,  similarly  concentrated,  becomes  intense  enough  to  inflame 
tinder  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  piston : — this  means,  under  the  name  of 
the  ma/cA-ir^rVn^e,  being  in  common  use  for  obtaining  an  instantaneous  light. 

Now,  for  the  reason  here  explained,  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere,  because  condensed  by  the  weight  of 
the  air  above  it,  is  mach  warmer  than  if  it  were  suddenly  carried  higher  up, 
to  where,  from  the  pressure  bciog  less,  it  would  be  more  expanded  or  thin. 
In  many  cases  the  height  of  mountains  may  be  estimated  by  the  difference  of 
temperature  observed  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  top.    While  a  thermometer 
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stands  at  60^  at  the  bottom  of  St.  PauFs  Cathedral,  in  London,  another  marktf 
only  58°  at  the  top  of  the  dome ;  and  in  the  lofty  aaeent  of  a  balloon,  the 
thermometer  soon  falls  to  the  fleering  point  and  below  it,  the  oold  to  the 
aeronaut  beooming  almost  insupportable. 

In  every  part  of  the  earth,  at  a  certain  elevation  in  the  atmosphere,  differ- 
ent according  to  the  latitude  or  proximity  to  the  equator,  the  thermometer 
never  rises  above  the  freezing  point,-^and  this  limit  in  the  Atmosphere  is 
called  the  line  or  level  of  perpetual  congelation.  In  Norway  it  is  at  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  in  Switserland  at  six  thousand  five 
huudred ;  in  Spain  and  Italy  at  seven  thousand ;  farther  south,  at  Teneriffe, 
at  nine  thousand ;  directly  under  the  sun,  as  in  central  Africa,  and  attong  t|ie 
Andes  in  America,  it  is  about  fourteen  thousand.  We  see  therefore  why  the 
snow-capt  mountains  are  not  the  tenants  only  of  high  northern  and  southern 
latitudes.  In  this  effect  of  elevation  which  renders  many  of  the  tropioal 
regions  of  the  earth  not  only  tolerable  abodes  for  man,  but  as  suitable  as  any 
otbers,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophers  of  Europe,  who 
accounted  them,  by  reason  of  the  great  heat,  an  everlasting  barrier,  as  regard* 
ed  man,  between  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  Much  of  the 
tropical  land  of  America  is  so  raised,  that  it  rivals,  as  to  agreeable  tempera- 
ture, even  a  European  climate ;  while  the  lightness  and  purity  of  the  air,  and 
.-^^e  brightness  of  the  sun,  add  delightfully  to  its  charms.  The  vast  expanse 
of  table-land  forming  the  empire  of  Mexico  is  of  this  kind,  enjoying  the  im- 
mediate proximity  of  the  sun,  and  yet,  by  its  elevation  of  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  possessing  the  most  healthful  firoshness. 

The  land  in  many  parts  has  the  fertility  of  a  cultivated  garden,  and  can 
produce  naturally  most  of  (he  riches  which  vegetation  offers  over  the  diver- 
sified  face  of  the  globe.  The  plains  of  Columbia,  in  South  America,  and 
indeed  all  along  the  ridge  of  the  Andes,  are  similarly  circumstanced.  The 
contrast  is  very  striking,  after  sailing  a  thousand  miles  up  the  level  river 
Magdelena,  in  a  heat  scarcely  equaled  on  the  plains  of  India,  at  once  to 
climb  to  the  table-land  above,  where  Santa  Fi  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the 
republic,  is  seen  smiling  over  interminable  plains,  that  bear  the  livery  of  the 
fairest  fields  of  Europe. 

Persons  not  understanding^  the  law  which  we  are  now  illustrating,  will 
express  surprise  that  wind  or  air  blowing  down  upon  them  from  a  snow- 
dad  mountain,  should  still  be  warm  and  temperate.  The  truth  is,  that  there 
is  just  as  much  heat  combined  with  an  ounce  of  the  air  on  the  mountain  top 
as  in  the  valley :  but  above,  the  heat  is  diffused^  through  a  space  perhaps 
twice  as  great  as  when  below,  and,  therefore,  is  less  sensible.  It  may  be  the 
same  air  which  sweeps  along  as  a  warm  gale  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain,— which  then  rises  and  freezes  water  on  the  summit—^and  which  in  an 
hour  after,  or  less,  is  playing  among  the  flowers  of  another  valley,  as  warm 
and  genial  as  before. 

As  the  temperature  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  atmosphere  depends  thus  upon 
the  rarity  of  the  air,  and  therefore  upon  the  height,  the  vegetable  productions 
of  each  distinct  region  or  elevation  are  of  a  distinct  character ;  and  many  other 
peculiarities  of  place  and  climate  acknowledge  the  same  cause. 

Because  the  atmospheric  pressure  determines  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
different  situations,  as  now  explained,  it  has  also  a  corresponding  influence 
upon  the  state  of  aerial  humidity,  which  is  modified  by  the  temperature. 

It  was  explained  at  page  184,  that  water  and  other  liquids  under  a  vaeuam, 
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rise  in  the  form  of  air  or  vapour  with  force,  and  in  quantity  haying  a  strict 
relation  to  the  temperature — heat  being  in  fact  the  cause  of  their  rising ;  and 
the  table  at  page  186  exhibits  the  force,  and  therefore  the  density  of  watery 
Yapour  <x)rresponding  to  some  certain  temperatures.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  vapour  in  the  same  quantity  and  of  equal  tension  rises 
from  any  liquid,  whether  placed  under  the  pressure  of  air,  or  under  a  vacuum ; 
only  through  a  space  containing  air  it  diffuses  itself  more  slowly  than  if  the 
air  were  not  present.  As  regards  the  former  case,  it  was  for  a  long  time 
supposed  that  the  air  dissolved  a  liquid  as  a  liquid  dissolves  a  salt :  but  it 
now  appears  that  there  is  merely  a  meahanical  mixture  of  the  two.  If  the 
vapour,  while  rising  from  a  liquid,  has  not  a  tension  or  elastic  force  equal  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  the  process  is  tranquil,  aiid  is  called  evaporo' 
turn,  and  it  goes  on  only  as  the  vapour  can  diffuse  itself  among  the  particles 
of  the  air,  and  therefore  slowly  in  air  perfectly  quiescent,  but  quicker  as  the 
air  is  moving  more,  or  as  the  density  of  the  air  is  less.  But  when  the  vapour, 
owing  to  greater  heat,  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  atmospheric  pressure 
of  fifUen  pounds  per  inch,  and  the  weight  of  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  over 
it,  the  phenomena  of  boiling  arises  as  already  described. 

For  the  reason  now  explained,  the  air  of  our  atmosphere  contains  diffused 
through  it  a  large  quantity  of  invisible  aeriform  water ;  and  if  there  were  no 
intestine  motions,  and  no  changes  of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
quantity  of  water  would  soon  everywhere  reach  a  maximum,  or  would  be 
the  greatest  that  the  temperature  of  the  place  could  support :  instead  of  this, 
however,  from  a  vuiety  of  causes  to  be  explained  below,  the  air  is  moving 
about  constantly  as  winds,  and  the  local  temperatures  are  ever  fluctuating,  and 
when  the  temperature  is  lowered,  in  situations  where  a  maximum  of  watery 
vapour  is  present,  part  of  this  is  instantly  reduced  to  the  state  of  water  again, 
and  appears,  according  to  circumstances,  in  the  form  of  mist,  rain,  snow  or 
hail;  while  to  supply  material  for  these  phenomena,  evaporation  is  going  on 
wherever,  over  water,  there  is  not  a  maximum  of  vapour  in  the  air.  These 
opposing  operations  of  evaporation  and  condensation  keep  up  that  constant 
enculation  of  moisture  which  is  the  life  of  nature. 

When  a  ffiven  quantity  of  water  assumes  the  aeriform  state,  it  contains  the 
same  quantity  of  latent  heat  in  all  cases,  whe^er  rising,  for  instance,  from 
a  boiling  caldron,  or  from  the  surface  of  a  lake.  Hence  wo  see  why  evapo- 
ration 18  so  cooling  a  process  to  any  liquid  or  moistened  solid  from  which  it 
is  arising :  and  as  we  have  already  shown  that  a  rapid  passing  of  dry  air,  or 
the  substance  being  placed  in  a  vacuum',  quickens  evaporation,  we  now  see 
why  both  of  these  conditions  accelerate  the  cooling.  Wet  linen  placed  in  a 
strong  wind,  which  does  not  contain  a  maximum  of  moisture,  becomes  dry 
almoal  immediately ;  a  bottle  of  wine  covered  with  a  wet  cloth  and  suspended 
in  a  current  of  air,  as  is  practised  in  warm  climates  to  prepare  wine  for  the 
table,  is  quickly  cooled ;  mats  hung  around  the  walls  of  houses  in  India,  and 
frequently  wetted  through  the  day,  preserve  a  delightful  freshness  in  the 
apartments.  Sprinkling  water  or  vinegar  over  a  hot  sick-room  cools  and 
refreshes  it ;  and  watering  the  streets  of  a  city  moderates  in  them  the  inten« 
sity  of  summer  heat.  In  warm  climates  water  is  cooled  for  drinking  by 
being  put  into  vessels  so  porous  that  the  external  surface  is  always  moist,  the 
vessels  being  then  suspended  in  a  current  of  air,  or  during  a  calm  being  made 
to  vibrate  in  the  manner  of  a  pendulum.  Again,  the  rapidity  of  evaporation 
from  water  under  the-  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  particularly 
when  some  other  substance  which  powerfully  absorbs  watery  vapour  is  in« 
elvded  in  the  receiver;  is  so  rapid^  and  carries  off  the  heat  so  quickly^  that 
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stands  at  80°  at  the  bottom  ,  .  ^^  carried  away.     TKis 

only  58°  at  the  top  of  ti  "  ^ 

thermometer  won  falK  ^.^^  ^^^  is  to  aay,  having  as 

aeronaut  becoming  al ■  ■  .  ^  ^  tj^e  invisible  or  aeriform 

In  every  part  ot  t '.  ,..  a  part  on  any  reduction  of  the 

ent  accordmg  to  t  ,.  ijxe  atmosphere,  has  been  heated 

never  rises  abovr  .^  ^  ^^i^  moisture,  lets  it  fall  again 

called  the  line  ,  .„g,  ^i  ^^^xXsavl  seasons,  which  float 

thousand  feet  ^^  -^^^  ^^^  ^^  tj^^  ^^3^3  ^^^  the 

huDdredj  in  i^u-crcondensed,  by  groups  of  the  minute 

at  nine  thou  ^^^^^  ^^^  cooled  becomes  snow  or  hail. 

Andes  m  ^  ^  ^  ^^^  jg  influenced  by  the  quantity  of 

snow-cai  —  ^^^  j^„g  tj^^  j^^^t  ^f  the  day;  and  the 

^•**5^^  .\,  %  i»  was  ingeniously  proved  by  Dr.  Wells, 

^8*^'  .j2.*r:snRof  the  objects  on  which  it  settles  has 

'     "   \    :  ^uc  :aan  that  of  the  air  around,  and  than  is 

'  '^j  ^^  u  ::!ibte  state,  the  moisture  in  the  surrounding 

"'^'  ^     ««:  ^tracT  in  heat  to  diffuse  itself  uniformly  among 

.     -     ,,Jtt^  "*— *^-'*  ^™  ^°®  ^  another,  rapid  in  proportion  to 

.    ^  *      '^'   f..i  isfsdirr*  and  which,  if  continued,  would  reduce  all  to 

— '  '  ..     ■  '^■'"  '       ^  jtftii,  therefore,  during  the  day,  receives  radiated 

/'^  =^  '**'     \g,o  J*-"-  J^^"-'***  comparatively  hot,  and  during  the  night  it 

,*  ••  •  "'*    ^jj  j^-  r^intion  towards  the  sky,  from  which  there  is  little 

^^  **  ***"  "^j  \^  arte  are  clouds  in  the  atmosphere  at  night,  they 

*f  ^  ^"^'    .   .  ^i  sawards  from  the  bodies  on  the  earth's  surface,  and 
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^h.'crcic'r  to  the  objects  which  emitted  it.  These  objects,  there- 
J^  ^  '^  ^QTAC  t^  ^J  ^^  ^^  same,  or  even  a  higher  temperature  than 
"'**'  '  .^{jiNW  *iv«»d,  now  become  colder,  and  the  aeriform  water  which 
**  ^**'  ,  J  3^^  ^,;h  them  is  condensed,  and  forms  what  we  call  dew.  This 
*  *?r-  '*.>•'-  :^^  ^  nature  supplies  the  necessary  moisture  to  vegetables 
^**^^\*  ^^^tBf  when  rain  is  deficient.  Dew  on  very  cold  objects  freezes  as 
,«ifrtx      ^  ^  ^^^  called  hoar  frost,     A  phenomenon  which  may  be 

*  *^*  ^ .  I  iifW,  is  the  perspiration,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  of  massive 
^  <  fcM  ^irMn^'^y  occuring  on  the  sudden  setting  in  of  warm  weather,  or 

**^aif  A'^*^'!^  ^  ^  warm  moist  Air  of  higher  temperature  than  the  walls 

*  .  ,«ii>^'«^T  introduced,  as  when  a  crowd  assembles  in  a  cold  church :-— 
^'*' \^-  ^  ;.^^r  object  then,  from  not  having  yet  acquired  the  temperature 
^^  xH  i^rs^^^^^t^  ^^  coDdenses  upon  itself  a  copious  deposition  of  the 

*  'KnMC^  aoisture.     For  a  similar  reason  a  bottle  of  wine  brought  from  a 

*  u  4«  '^  ^  ^^™  ^°  ice-pail,  into  a  room  with  company,  is  soon  covered 
^^tt  ^^  moisture  or  dew )  as  are  the  glasses  also  into  which  the  wine  is 
^|!^^  It  is  another  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  when  we  see  the 
^^^y^^^i^  it  warm  breath  condensed  on  any  cold  polished  surfiice,  as  on  a 
_i;.;uf>  fiffe*  or  on  the  glasses  of  a  carriage  shut  up,  or  on  the  windows  of 

^^^  yt  winter,  when  the  surface  is  very  cold,  the  moisture  being  frozen 
^^  1^  appearance  of  beautiful  aborescenoe. 

]ia»T  iastruments  have  been  contrived,  with  the  name  of  hygromeier$, 
^  iniktttiiBg  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  atmosphere.  A  prepared  human 
^MT  )$  ^  essential  part  of  one  of  the  best  of  those  formeriy  used ;  the 
Uj-jolcwm  or  shortening  of  the  hair,  according  to  the  quantity  of  moisture 
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around  it,  being  oaased  to  moTe  an  index  like  that  of  a  wheel-barometer,  to 
mark  the  degrees.  This,  however,  and  other  common  hygrometers,  are  onlj 
philosophical  toys;  bat  Mr.  Daniel  (see  his  excellent  work,  entitled  Meteoro- 
logical Essays)  has  lately  given  to  the  philosophical  world  a  correct  and 
simple  instrument  for  the  purpose,  depending  on  the  principle  explained 
above, — that  whenever  the  temperature  of  a  body  in  the  atmosphere  is  reduced 
below  that  at  which  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  in  the  air  around  it  can 
be  maintained  in  the  aeriform  or  invisible  state,  dew  forms  on  the  body.  His 
apparatus  consists  of  a  bulb  of  glass,  which  can  be  cooled  to  any  desired 
degree  from  being  connected  with  another  bulb  enveloped  in  an  evaporating 
liquid;  and  when  moisture  begins  visibly io settle  upon  the  first,  its  tempera- 
ture is  exhibited  on  a  thermometer  enclosed  within  it ;  and  the  proportion  of 
water  mixed  with  the  air  around  is  then,  as  indicated  by  the  table,  partially 
copied  here,  at  page  186. 

A  great  fall  of  the  barometer  marks  a  dhninished  pressure  in  the  atmo- 
sphere around,  with  a  consequent  dilatation  of  the  air  and  fall  of  temperature, 
as  explained  a  few  pages  back ;  and  if  the  air  at  such  a  time  hold  a  maxi- 
mum of  moisture,  a  part  of  this  must  become  visible  as  fog  or  rain.  Thus 
a  &11  of  the  barometer,  a  fall  of  temperature,  and  a  fall  of  rain,  often  occur 
as  associated  phenomena. 

Illustmting  this  by  experiment,  we  find,  that  on  the  extraction  of  air  from 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  a  cloud  of  mist  generally  appears  in  it  with  the 
first  strokes  of  the  piston  :^»the  reason  being  that  the  still  remaining  air, 
because  cooled  by  the  refraction,  absorbs  heat  fh>m  the  vapour  in  combina- 
tion with  it,  and  renders  the  water  visible.  The  mist  is  then  removed  by 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  machine,  or  is  re-dissolved  when  the  usual 
quantity  of  air  is  re-admitted. 

We  understand  from  this  why  rain  happens  so  much  more  frequently 
among  mountains  than  on  extended  plains.  When  air  saturated  with  n^is- 
ture  approaches  the  mountain  ridge  to  rise  over  it,  for  every  foot  that  it  rises 
it  escapes  from  a  degree  of  the  pressure  which  it  bore  while  lower  down,  and 
in  then  dilating,  it  becomes  colder,  and  lets  fall  part  of  its  moisture.  It  is 
the  rain  copiously  thus  produced  in  mountainous  regions  which  constitutes 
the  chief  supply  of  their  many  rivers,  and  which,  with  periodical  changes  of 
wind  bringing  more  moisture,  causes  the  extraordinary  annual  overflowing 
of  such  rivers  as  the  Nile,  the  Granges,  &c. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  will  recollect  a  striking 
phenomenon  illustrative  of  our  present  subject,  observed  there  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  south-east.  Beyond  the  city,  as  viewed  from  the  bay,  there 
is  a  mountain  of  great  elevation,  called  from  its  extended  flat  summit,  the 
Table  Mountain.  In  general  its  rugged  steeps  are  seen  rising  in  a  clear  sky ; 
but  when  the  south-east  wind  blows,  the  whole  summit  becomes  enveloped 
in  a  cloud  of  singular  density  and  beauty.  The  inhabitants  call  the  pheno- 
menon the  spreading  of  the  table-cloth.  The  cloud  does  not  appear  to  bo  at 
rest  on  the  hill,  but  to  be  constantly  rolling  onward ;  yet,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  beholder,  it  never  descends,  for  the  snowy  wreaths  seen  falling  over  the 
precipice  towards  the  town  below,  vanish  completely  before  they  reach  it, 
while  others  are  formed  on  the  other  side  to  replace  them.  The  reason  of 
the  phenomena  is  this.  The  air  constituting  the  wind  from  the  south-east 
having  passed  over  the  vast  southern  ocean,  comes  charged  with  as  much 
invisible  moisture  as  its  temperature  can  sustain.  In  rising  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain  it  is  rising  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  therefore  gradually  eisoa] 
ing  from  a  part  of  the  preasure  lately  borne ;  and  on  attaining  the  summiij 
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Ims  dilated  so  moeh,  and  has  consequently  become  so  much  colder,  that  it 
lets  go  part  of  its  mobture.  This  then  appears  as  the  cloud  just  described ; 
but  it  no  sooner  falls  over  the  edge  of  the  mountaioy  and  again  descends  in 
the  atmosphere  to  where  it  is  prei^ed,  and  condensed,  and  heated  as  before, 
than  it  is  re-dissolved  and  disappears : — ^the  magnificent  apparition  dwelling 
only  on  the  mountain  top. 

When  the  elevation  to  which  moisture  is  suddenly  carried  is  very  great, 
the  fall  of  temperature  is  proportioned,  and  the  separating  water  becomes 
snow  instead  of  rain.  This  phenomenon  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  a  great 
Sterols  fountain,  used  in  one  of  the  mines  of  Hungary ;  during  the  play  of 
which,  the  air  in  one  place  is  so  compressed,  that  on  being  suddenly  relessed, 
it  expands  and  cools  enough  to  cause  the  moisture  driven  out  with  it  to  ap* 
pear  even  in  summer,  as  a  shower  of  snow. 

The  foregoing  reasoning  explains  why,  along  the  sides  of  mountain  ridges, 
clouds  are  generally  seen  floating  at  a  certain  height  only,  and  therefore  in 
horizontal  strata.  The  water  is  separated  from  the  air  at  a  certain  tempera^ 
ture,  which  is  dependent  on  the  height,  and  above  that  height  the  air  is  at 
the  time  too  dry  and  rare  to  have  clouds.  Very  lofty  summits  are  always 
seen  much  above  the  clouds,  and  the  admirer  of  nature  who  climbs  towards 
them,  may  often  contemplate  the  grand  phenomena  of  the  thunder-storm 
far  beneadi  his  feet  Tenerifie  soars  so  sublimely,  that  the  distant  sailor 
not  unfrequently  mistakes  the  line  of  clouds  hanging  around  its  sides  for 
the  white  streak  which  elsewhere  indicates  the  olifiiB  and  waves  of  the  sea- 
shore. 

Fluid  support  orfioating^  in  air.    (Bead  the  Analysis,  page  156. 

When  it  was  explained  under  '^  Hydrostatics,"  that  any  body  immersed  in 
a  fluid  has  its  downward  tendency  or  weight  resisted  with  exactly  the  force 
which  supported  the  quantitv  of  the  fluid  previously  occupying  the  same 
space,  and  therefore  that  the  body  will  sink  or  swim,  according  as  it  is  heavier 
or  lighter  than  its  bulk  of  the  fluid,  the  reasoning  was  as  applicable  to  the 
case  of  a  body  immersed  in  an  air  or  gas  as  in  a  liquid. 

We  hence  see  why  a  body  weighed  in  an  air  appears  lighter,  by  the  exact 
weight  of  its  bulk  of  the  air,  than  when  weighed  in  an  empty  space  or 
vacuum ; — and  why,  for  the  same  reason,  the  jocular  question,  whether  a 
pound  of  lead  or  a  pound  of  cork  be  the  heavier,  is  not  trulv  answered  by 
saying  that  they  are  of  equal  weight ;  the  cork  being  really  the  heavier,  for 
when  balanced  in  air,  bulky  cork  is  more  supported  than  dense  lead.  A 
small  weighing-beam  having  attached  to  its  opposite  ends  pieces  of  cork  and 
lead  which  ecjuipoise  in  the  air,  if  placed  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  quickly  exhibits  the  cork  preponderating. 

As  any  liquid  lighter  than  water,  such  as  oil  or  spirits,  on  bein^  set  at 
liberty  under  the  surface  of  water,  will  rise,  while  anv  heavier  liquid,  such 
as  brine,  syrup,  or  sulphuric  acid,  will  sink ;  and  in  both  cases  with  force 
proportioned  to  the  difference  of  specific  gravities  :  so  we  find,  that  in  com- 
mon air,  a  mass  of  hydrogen,  or  hotter  air  descends,  because  specifically 
lighter ;  while  oxygen,  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  colder  air,  descends,  because 
specifically  heavier.    This  truth  is  well  exemplified  in 

The  Balloon^ 

irhioh  is  a  thin  light  bag  of  varnished  silk,  generally  shaped  like  a  globe  or 
egg,  and  filled  with  a  fluid  lighter  than  common  air.    It  is  made  sufficiently 
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large  that  Uie  difference  between  its  weight  when  filkd  and  that  of  an  eqnal 
bnUc  of  oommon  air,  may  enable  it  to  carry  aloft  the  material  of  which  it  ia 
oonstractedy  with  the  aeronauts,  and  their  apparatua.  It  is  in  principle  like 
a  bladder  of  oil  immersed  in  water.  A  globe  of  thirty-five  feet  diameter  has 
a  capacity  of  nearly  twenty-two  thousand  cubic  feet.  This  quantity  of  com- 
mon air  weighs  about  gixieen  hundred  pounds,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
hydrogen  gas,  of  easily  obtained  purity,  weighs  only  one-eighth  as  much  as 
two  hundred  pounds.  Such  a  globe,  therefore,  being  buoyed  up,  or  sup- 
ported  in  common  air,  with  a  force  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds,  while,  if  filled 
with  hydrogen,  it  only  weighs  two  hundred,  will  carry  up  into  the  sky  four- 
teen hundred  pounds  of  material  and  load. 

The  fint  ballooif  was  exhibited  by  a  man  ignorant  of  what  he  was  really 
effecting.  Seeing  the  clouds  float  high  in  the  atmosphere,  he  thought  that 
if  he  could  make  a  cloud  and  enclose  it  in  a  bag,  it  might  rise  and  carry 
him  with  it.  Then,  erroneously  deeming  smoke  and  a  cloud  the  same,  he 
made  a  fire  of  green  wood,  wool,  &c.,  and  placed  a  great  bag  oyer  with  the 
mouth  downwards  to  receiye  the  smoke.  He  soon  had  the  joy  to  see  the 
hag  full,  and,  when  set  free,  ascending ;  but  he  understood  not  that  the 
eause  was  the  hot  and  dilated  air  within,  which,  being  lighter  than  the  sur- 
rounding air,  was  buoyed  up ;  while  the  visible  parts  of  the  smoke,  which 
chiefly  engaged  his  attention,  was  really  heavier  than  the  air,  and  was  an 
impediment  to  his  wishes. 

This  modification,  called  the  7u}i  air  orfirt  IniUloon,  was  afterwards  better 
underatood,  and  was  used  by  aeronauts,  until  the  more  commodious  and  less 
dangerous  modification,  called  the  injiammable  air  baUo€mf  or  balloon  of 
hydrogen  gas,  was  substituted. 

Since  the  modem  introduction  of  gas  lights,  the  earburetted  hydrogen 
prepared  lor  them  is  generally  employed  for  filling  balloons.  It  is  oonsi* 
derably  heavier  than  pure  hydrogen,  but  is  so  much  more  readily  obtained, 
that  aeronauts  like  better  to  make  a  larger  balloon  to  suit  it,  than  a  smaller 
one  which  obliges  them  to  prepare  the  other. — A  thin  paper  bag,  filled  with 
the  hot  air  rising  from  a  large  lamp,  is  a  miniature  hot  air  or  fire  balloon  ; 
and  a  common  soap  bubble,  filled  with  hydrogen,  is  a  little  inflammable  air 
halUxm^  which  mounts  with  great  rapidity. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  occasions  on  which  a  youth  is  more  surprised  and 
delighted  than  when  he  first  beholds  a  balloon  sailing  high  in  the  bosom  of 
the  air  and  bearing  a  human  being  to  regions  far  beyona  what  the  soaring 
eagle  has  ever  reached ;  while  to  the  intrepid  aeronaut  himself,  the  scene  of 
a  world  displayed  beneath  him  is  unquestionably  the  grandest,  except  that  of 
the  starry  heavens,  which  mortal  eye  has  ever  compassed.  To  him  even 
wide  spread  London,  the  queen  of  the  cities  of  the  earth,  and  a  little  world 
within  itself,  when  viewed  from  a  great  elevation  in  the  sky,  appears  but  as 
a  dusky  patch  upon  a  map,  with  the  far-famed  Thames  winding  there  as  a 
silvery  line,  and  the  magnificent  temples  and  palaces  scattered  around,  ap- 
pearing but  as  darker  points  rising  out  of  the  general  mist  of  buildings,  in 
which  a  million  and  a  half  of  human  beings  reside. 

The  first  aeronautic  expeditions  astonished  the  world,  and  endless  reveries 
passed  through  men's  minds  of  important  uses  to  which  the  new  discovery 
might  be  applied;  but  more  mature  reflection,  and  now  frequent  trials  have 
shown  that  the  balloon,  while  furnishing  philosophers  with  the  opportunity 
of  making  some  observations  in  ekvated  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  is  stiU 
interesting  chiefly  as  a  philosophical  toy.  The  French,  under  the  Directory 
in  1796;  attempted  to  use  it  as  a  military  station,  from  which  the  position 
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and  motions  of  an  enemy  might  be  descried :  but  the  plan  was  eTentnally 
abandoned.  It  has  since  been  thought  of  as  a  means  by  which  travcllera 
might  obtain  information  while  penetrating  into  unknown  countries,  like  the 
almost  interminable  plains  of  Australasia,  Although  aeronauts,  while  aloft, 
have  the  power  of  making  the  balloon  rise  farther  by  throwing  out  part  of 
the  sand-ballast  which  they  carry  with  them,  or  of  making  it  descend  by 
opening  a  valve  at  the  top  through  which  the  hydrogen  may  escape,  still 
they  have  no  power  of  producing  a  lateral  motion.  The  idea  which  yet 
strongly  excites  the  minds  of  some  projectors,  that  by  wings  or  other  means, 
a  balloon  may  be  directed  in  the  sky  nearly  as  a  ship  is  directed  on  the  sea, 
is  not  much  more  reasonable  than  to  suppose  that  an  insect,  suspended  to  a 
huge  block  of  wood,  driven  along  at  the  rate  of  eight  ot  ten  miles  an  hour 
by  river  torrent,  should  have  power  to  stop  or  sail  against  the  stream.  A 
man  in  a  balloon  would  generally  have  to  resist  or  change  a  motion  exceed- 
ing fifty  miles  in  an  h(^ur. 

A  balloon  which  is  only  half  full  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  becomes 
quite  full  when  it  has  risen  three  miles  and  a  half,  because,  at  that  altitude, 
air  from  below  doubles  its  volume  on  account  of  the  diminished  pressure. 
A  balloon,  therefore,  if  quite  distended  on  first  rising,  must  let  air  escape 
as  it  ascends,  or  it  will  burst:  this  is  true  also  of  the  drum  of  the  human  ear 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  in  a  contrary  way  under  the  opposite 
circumstances  of  a  person  descending  in  a  diving  bell. 

The  downy  seeds  of  plants  seen  floating  about  upon  the  winds  of  autumn 
are  not  lighter  than  air,  but  have  so  much  bulk  and  surface  in  proportion  to 
their  weight,  that  the  friction  upon  them  of  the  moving  air  is  greater  than 
their  weight,  and  carries  them  along 

A  sheet  of  paper  made  in  some  degree  to  resemble  a  balloon,  by  its  having 
a  little  weight,  representing  the  hanging  car,  attached  by  threads  from  its 
angles,  is  often  seen  rising  at  a  street  comer,  to  the  delight  of  the  boy  who 
watches  it  Its  rise  depends  upon  eddy  winda^or  currents  which  the  comer 
produces. 

The  ascent  of  Jlame  &nd  smoke 

in  the  atmosphere,  affords  other  examples  of  a  lighter  fluid  rising  in  a  heavier; 
for  both  these  are  merely  hotter  air  rising  in  the  midst  of  colder. 

The  phenomenon  of  flame  is  produced  when  a  burning  substance  contains 
some  ingredient  capable,  on  being  heated,  of  assuming  the  form  of  air  or  gas^ 
which  ingredient,  on  ascending,  burns  or  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  with  intensity  of  action  sufficient  to  produce  a  white  heat  It 
is  because  charcoal  and  coke  have  nothing  in  them  thus  volatile,  that  they 
burn  without  flame,  appearing  like  red-hot  stones.  The  flame  of  a  lamp  or 
candle  is  merely  the  oil,  wax,  or  tallow  converted  into  gas,  and  allowed  to 
burn  as  it  is  disengaged  and  rises.  The  same  gas  obtained  by  heating  the 
oil,  &c.,  in  vessels  which  exclude  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  prevent  imme- 
diate combustion,  and  from  which  tubes  lead  to  suitable  receptacles,  is  the 
common  oil-gas  used  for  illumination. 

Smoke  consists  of  all  the  dust  and  yisible  particles  which  are  separated 
from  the  fuel  without  being  burned,  and  are,  moreover,  light  or  minute 
enough  to  be  carried  aloft  by  the  rising  current  of  heated  air  i  but  all  that  is 
visible  of  smoke  is  really  heavier  than  air,  and  soon  falls  again  as  powdered 
chalk  falls  in  water.  In  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  where  a  candle  has 
been  extinguished  by  exhausting  the  air,  the  steam  of  smoke  that  continues 
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to  pour  from  the  wiok  after  the  ezhaostioD;  is  seen  to  fall  on  the  pnmp-plate; 
becAQse  there  is  no  air  to  support  it. 

Chimnies  quicken  the  ascent  of  hot  air  by  keeping  a  long  column  of  it 
together.  A  column  of  two  feet  high  rises,  or  is-  pressed  up  with  twice  aa 
much  force  as  a  column  of  one  foot,  and  so  in  proportion  for  all  other  lengths  } 
just  as  two  or  more  corks  strung  together  and  immersed  in  water,  tend  up- 
wards with  proportially  more  force  than  a  single  cork ;  or  as  a  long  spear  of 
light  wood,  allowed  to  ascend  perpendicularly  from  a  great  depth  in  water, 
acquires  a  velocity  which  makes  it  dart  above  the  surface,  while  a  short  piece 
under  the  same  circumstances  rises  very  slowly.  In  a  chimney  where  one 
foot  in  height  of  the  column  of  hot  air  is  one  ounce  lighter  than  the  same 
hulk  of  the  external  cold  air,  if  the  chimney  be  one  hundred  feet  high,  the 
air  or  smoke  in  it  is  propelled  upwards  with  a  force  of  one  hundred  ounces. 
Ip  all  cases,  therefore,  the  draught,  as  it  is  called  of  a  chimney,  is  pro« 
portioned  to  its  length.     The  following  facts  are  consequences  of  this  truth. 

In  low  cottages,  and  in  the  upper  floors  of  houses,  the  annoyance  of 
smoky  rooms  is  n^uch  more  frequent  than  where  chimneys  are  longer. 

If  there  are  two  fires  in  the  same  room,  or  in  any  rooms  open  to  each 
other,  which  have  chimnies  of  different  lengths,  and  of  which  the  doors  and 
windows  are  very  dose,  so  that  the  air  to  supply  the  draughts  cannot  enter 
by  them,  the  taller  chimney  will  overpower  the  shorter,  and  cause  it  to 
smoke  into  the  room ;  just  as  the  long  leg  of  a  syphon  overcomes  the  short 
one,  or  as  a  long  log  of  wood,  held  down  in  water  by  a  cord  passing  from 
it  round  a  pulley  at  the  bottom  to  a  shorter  log  also  floating,  will  rise,  and 
pull  down  the  shorter  log. 

A  long  chimney,  for  the  reasons  above  explained,  causes  a  current  of  air 
to  pass  through  the  fire  veiy  rapidly,  and  it  has  the  advantage  also  of  acting 
more  uniformly  than  any  bellows  or  blowing  machine.  On  these  accounts, 
or  fires  of  steam  engines,  and  many  others,  it  is  the  means  of  blowing  gene- 
rally preferred.  The  importance  of  length  in  a  chimney  explains  the  re- 
markable appearance  of  some  mining  districts  and  modem  English  towns, 
where  steam-engines  abound. 

When  we  heap  dying  embers  together,  so  that  the  hot  air  rising  among 
them  may  become  a  mass  or  column  of  considerable  altitude,  this  column  has 
the  effect  of  blowing  them  gently,  and  helps  to  light  them  up  again.  A 
piece  of  homing  paper  thrown  upon  the  top  of  a  half-extinguished  fire,  often 
makes  it  blaze  afresh,  by  causing  a  more  rapid  current  of  air  to  pass 
through  it  from  below. 

The  action  or  draught  of  a  chimney,  influenced  as  we  have  seen,  by  its  length| 
depends  also  on  the  degree  in  which  the  air  in  it  is  heated,  because  this  de- 
termines the  dilitation^  or  comparative  lightness,  which  makes  the  air  ascend. 

In  what  are  called  cpen  fire-places,  such  as  those  in  the  sitting-rooms  of 
Britain,  a  large  quantity  of  air  directly  from  the  apartment  enters  the  chimney 
above  the  fire,  and  mixes  with  the  hot  air  from  the  fire  itself.  This  mixture 
ascends  more  slowly  than  if  hot  air  alone  entered,  and  in  a  proportion  de- 
pendent on  the  degree  of  mixture.  The  effect  of  f  xolnding  a  part  of  this 
colder  air,  is  seen  when  a  board  or  plate  of  metal  is  suspended  across  the 
opening  of  the  chimney,  so  as  to  narrow  the  entrance :-— almost  instantly  a 
quicker  action  is  produced,  and  the  fire  begins  to  roar  as  if  blown  by  a  bel- 
lows.  This  means  is  often  used  to  blow  the  fire  instead  of  bellows,  or  to 
cure  a  smoky  chimney  by  increadng  the  draught.   What  is  called  a  register 
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9iove  is  a  kindred  contrivanee.  It  has  a  flap  placed  in  tbe  throat  of  the  ehiin- 
ney,  which  serves  to  widen  or  contraot  the  passage  at  pleasure.  Because  the 
flap  is  generally  opened  only  enough  to  allow  that  air  to  pass  which  rises  di- 
rectly from  the  fire,  the  chimney  receives  only  very  hot  air,  and  therefore 
acts  well.  The  register  stove  often  cures  smoky  chimnies :  and  by  prevent- 
ing the  too  ready  escape  of  the  moderately  warmed  air  of  the  room,  of  which 
80  much  is  wasted  by  a  common  fire-place,  it  also  saves  fuel.  In  what  are 
called  clo»e  fireplaces^  2A  those  of  steam-enffines,  or  brewers'  coppers,  when 
the  furnace  door  is  shut,  no  air  can  enter  the  chimney  but  directly  through 
the  fire ;  hence  tbe  action  of  such  chimnies  is  very  powerful. 

In  a  room  with  two  fires,  or  in  drawing  rooms  communicating  with  each 
other,  although  the  chimnies  be  of  equal  length,  that  one  over  the  best  fire 
will  act  the  most  strongly ;  and  if  the  doors  and  windows  of  tbe  apartment  be 
so  dose  as  to  prevent  a  sufficiency  of  air  from  entering  by  them  to  supply 
both  fires,  cold  air  will  enter  by  that  chimney  which  has  the  weakest  fire,  and 
the  smoke  from  it  will  spread  into  the  room.  How  often  is  an  assembling 
dinner  party  annoyed  by  the  smoke  of  a  second  drawing-room  fire  just  lighted 
before  their  arrival,  and  which  had  therefore  to  contend  with  the  antagonist 
fire  already  in  powerful  action  all  the  day.  While  only  one  fire  was  li|^hted, 
the  cold  chimney  was  admitting  the  air  to  feed  it,  just  as  an  open  pane  in  the 
window  would  have  done.  A  room  may  be  so  close  that  no  air  can  find  en* 
trance,  and  in  such  a  case  the  smoke  of  its  fire  must  all  spread  into  the  room. 

When  all  the  windows  and  doors  of  a  house  fit  so  closely  as  not  to  admit 
air  for  the  acting  chimnies,  the  supply  comes  down  the  chimnies  that  are  not 
in  use.  Inattention  to  this  fact  causes  many  a  good  chimney  to  incur  the 
imputation  of  being  smoky,  because  on  the  attempt  being  made  to  light  a 
fire  at  it,  the  smoke  at  first  is  always  thrown  back.  The  troth  is,  that  at 
the  time  when  the  servant  begins  to  light  the  fire^  there  is  a  downward  cur- 
rent in  the  chimney,  repelling,  of  course,  any  heated  air  and  smoke  that 
approaches  it,  and  spreading  them  over  the  whole  house )  but  were  the  room 
door  to  be  shut  for  a  few  minutes,  so  as  to  cut  off  communication  with  the 
other  drawing  chimnies  in  the  house,  while  at  the  same  time  the  windows 
were  q)ened,  the  chimney  would  aot  at  once ;  and  when  suffieiently  heated^ 
would  continue  to  act  in  spite  of  the  others,  and  as  well  as  they. 

There  are  some  cases  of  smoky  rooms  not  to  be  so  easily  corrected  as  what 
we  have  now  mentioned.  When  a  low  house  adjoins  a  lofty  house,  the  wind 
blowing  towards  the  latter,  is  obstrncted  and  becomes  a  gathering  or  conden- 
sation of  air  against  the  wall ;  and  if  the  top  of  a  low  chimney  be  there,  the 
compressed  air  enters  it  and  pours  downwards.  The  same  happens  occasionally 
from  the  proximity  of  trees  or  rocks.  In  such  cases,  to  avoid  the  influence, 
the  chimnies  of  the  low  houses  are  often  made  very  lofty.  Again,  whenever, 
from  the  nature  of  buildings,  eddies  of  wind  occur,  or  unequal  pressures,  as 
at  street  comers,  &c.,  the  chimnies  around  do  not  act  regularly.  It  is  pro- 
verbial, that  oorner  houses,  or  those  at  the  end  of  a  row,  are  smoky  houses; 
and  we  see  the  uniformity  of  architecture  in  a  street  often  destroyed  by  the 
necessity  of  lengthening  the  chimnies  of  the  houses  at  the  extremities. 

When  smoke  is  found  descending  into  a  room  where  there  is  no  fire,  the 
empty  chimney  is  serving  as  an  inlet  for  air  to  the  house,  while  the  smoke 
of  a  neighboring  chimney  is  passing  closely  over  the  top  of  it. 

In  summer,  when  fires  are  not  in  use,  there  is  often  a  strong  smell  of  soot 
perceived  in  the  apartments  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  but  which  oeasea 
at  night.  The  reason  is,  that  during  the  day  the  chimney  is  colder  than  the 
external  air,  and  by  condensing  the  air  which  enters  it,  causes  a  downward 
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csrreDt  tbroogh  the  soot  Daring  tlio  nigbt,  agun,  when  the  external  air 
beoomes  colder,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  sun,  the  chimney^  by  retaining 
the  heat  absorbed  daring  the  day,  is  hot  enough  to  warm  the  air  in  it,  and 
to  cause  an  upward  current.  These  currents,  in  chimnies  left  open  during 
the  days  and  nights  of  summer;  are  almost  as  regular  as  the  land  and  sea 
breeaes  of  tropical  countries. 

All  these  remarks  prove  hdW  important  it  is  to  be  able  to  conceive  clearly 
of  the  motions  going  on,  according  to  the  simple  laws  of  matter,  in  the  in- 
visible  air  around  us.  Were  such  subjects  better  and  more  generally  under- 
stood,  many  prevalent  errors  in  tbe  arts  of  life,  influencing  much  the  comforts 
and  health  of  the  community,  would  soon  be  corrected. 

If  we  are  filled  with  admiration  on  discovering  how  perfectly  the  simple 
law  of  a  lighter  fluid  rising  in  a  heavier,  provides  a  constantly  renewed  sup- 
ply  of  fresh  air  to  our  fires,  which  supply  we  should  else  have  to  furnish  by 
the  unremitted  action  of  some  expensive  blowing  apparatus,  still  more  must 
we  admire  that  the  operation  of  this  law  should  effect  the  more  important 
purpose  of  famishing  the  ever-renewed  supply  of  the  same  vital  fluid  to 
breathing  creatures.  The  air  which  a  man  has  once  respired  becomes  poison 
to  him ;  but  because  the  temperature  of  his  body  is  generally  higher  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere  around  him,  as  soon  as  he  has  discharged  any  air 
from  the  lungs,  it  ascends  completely  away  from  him  into  the  great  purify- 
ing laboratory  of  the  atmosphere,  and  new  air  takes  its  place.  No  art  or 
labour  of  his,  as  by  the  use  of  fans  or  punkas,  could  have  done  half  so  well 
what  this  simple  law  unceasingly  and  invisibly  accomplishes,  and  accom- 
plishea  without  effort  or  even  attention  on  his  part,  and  m  his  sleeping  as  in 
his  waking  hours.  Truly  in  this,  may  he  be  said  to  be  watched  over  by  a 
kind  Providence. 

The  warming  and  ventilating  of  houie$, 

is  an  important  art,  founded  chiefly  on  the  foregoing  considerations,  and  at 
present  too  little  understood,  not  only  by  the  public  at  large,  but  even  by 
medical  practitioners,  whose  management  of  disease,  though  judicious  in 
other  respects,,  is  oflten  rendered  vain  by  error  or  omission  in  this. 

Excellent  fuel  is  so  cheap  in  Britain,  owing  to  the  profusion  which 
beds  of  rich  coal  are  scattered  in  it,  that  a  careless  domestic  expenditure  has 
arisen ;  which,  however,  instead  of  securing  the  comfort  and  health  that 
might  be  expected,  has  led  to  plans  of  warming  which  often  prove  destruc- 
tive to  both.  The  mischief  lies  chiefly  in  the  unsteadiness  or  fluctuations  of 
our  domestic  temperature ;  for  in  still  colder  countries,  and  where  fuel  is 
more  expensive,  as  in  the  north  of  continental  Europe,  the  necessity  for 
economy  has  led  to  contrivances  which  give  steady  temperature  and  impunity. 

In  cold  countries,  to  retain  and  preserve  the  heat  once  obtained,  the  houses 
are  made  with  thick  walls,  double  windows,  and  nice  fittings  *,  and  more- 
over with  close  stoves  or  fire-places,  which  draw  their  supply  of  air,  not  from 
the  apartments  where  they  are  placed,  wasting  the  temperate  air  of  these, 
but  directly  from  without.  Thus  fuel  is  saved  to  a  great  extent,  and  a  uni- 
formity of  temperature  is  produced,  both  as  regards  the  different  parts  of  the 
room,  90  that  the  occupiers  may  sit  with  comfort  where  they  please,  and  as 
regards  the  different  times  of  the  day,  for  the  stove  being  once  heated  in  the 
morning,  often  suffices  to  maintain  a  steady  warmth  until  night.  The  tem- 
perature can  be  carried  to  any  required  degree,  and  sufficient  ventilation  is 
easily  effected. 

In  England,  again,  the  apartments,  with  their  open  chimnies,  may  be 
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oompared  to  great  air-fannelfi,  constantly  pouring  ont  their  warm  contents 
through  a  large  opening,  and  constantly  requiring  to  be  replenished.  They 
thoB  waste  fuel  ezoeedingly,  because  the  chimney  being  large  enough  to  allow 
a  whole  room-full  of  air  to  pass  a^ay  in  two  or  three  minutes,  the  air  of  the 
room  has  to  be  warmed,  not  once  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  very  many 
times.  The  temperature  in  them  is  made  to  fluctuate  by  the  slightest  causes, 
as  the  opening  a  door,  the  omitting  to  stir  the  fire,  &c.  The  heat  is  very 
unequal  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  rendering  it  necessary  in  general  for 
the  company  to  sit  near  the  fire ;  where  they  must  often  submit  to  be  almost 
scorched  on  one  side,  while  they  are  chilled  on  the  other.  There  is  generally 
a  warm  stratum  of  air  aboTC  the  lev^l  of  the  chimney-piece,  surrounding, 
therefore,  the  upper  part  of  the  bodies  of  persons  in  the  room,  while  a  cold 
stratum  below  envelopes  the  sensitive  feet  and  legs.  As  a  very  rapid  current 
is  constantly  ascending  in  the  chimney,  a  corresponding  supply  must  be  en- 
tering some  where ;  and  it  can  only  enter  by  the  crevices  and  defects  in  the 
doors,  windows,  floors,  &c. : — ^now  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  health 
than  to  sit  near  such  inlets,  as  is  proved  by  the  rheumatisms,  stiff  necks  and 
catarrhs,  not  to  mention  more  serious  diseases,  which  so  frequently  follow 
the  exposure.    There  is  an  old  Spanish  proverb^  thus  translated, 

<*  If  oold  wind  reach  you  through  a  hole, 
Qo  make  your  will  and  mind  your  soul/' 

which  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration. 

Consumption  is  the  disease  which  carries  off  a  fifth  or  more  of  the  persons 
bom  in  Britain ;  owing  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  changeablenes  of  the  exter- 
nal climate^  but  much  more  to  the  faulty  modes  of  warming  and  ventilating 
the  houses.  To  judge  of  the  influence  of  temperature  in  producing  this  disease, 
we  may  consider, — that  miners  who  live  under  ground,  and  are  always, 
therefore,  in  the  same  temperature,  are  strangers  to  it,  while  their  brothers 
and  relatives,  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  above,  fall  victims, — that  butchers 
and  others,  who  live  almost  constantly  in  the  open  air,  so  as  to  be  hardened 
by  the  exposure,  enjoy  nearly  equal  immunity, — that  consumption  is  scarcely 
known  in  Buasia,  where  close  stoves  and  houses  preserve  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture within  doors,  while  fit  clothing  gives  safety  on  going  out, — and  that  in 
all  countries  and  situations,  whether  tropical,  temperate  or  polar,  the  fre- 
quency of  the  disease  bears  relation  to  the  degree  and  manner  of  change. 
We  may  here  remark,  also,  that  it  is  not  consumption  alone  which  springs 
from  changes  of  temperature,  but  a  great  proportion  of  acute  diseases,  and 
particularly  of  the  common  winter  diseases  of  England.  There  are  a  few 
cases  of  these  in  which  the  invalid  has  not  to  remark,  that  if  he  had  avoided 
cold  or  wet  on  some  certain  occasion,  he  might  yet  have  been  well. 

While,  temperature  is  thus  so  frequently  an  original  cause  of  disease,  it  is 
also  a  circumstance  of  the  very  highest  importance  in  the  treatment,— as  is 
proved  by  every  fact  bearing  upon  the  question.  We  may,  therefore,  at  first 
wonder  that  it  should  be  so  negligently  and  unskilfully  controlled  as  we  often 
see  it ;  disease  and  death  being  thence  allowed  to  lurk,  as  it  were,  undisturbed 
in  the  sanctuaries  of  our  homes :  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  subtile  and  in- 
visible nature  of  air  and  heat,  and  that  the  science  which  detects  their  agen- 
cies has  been  hitherto  so  little  an  object  of  general  study,  and  is,  indeed,  of 
modern  discovery,  the  fact  is  accounted  for. 

In  England,  the  open  fire-place  is  so  generally  in  use  for  common  dwell- 
ings, and  the  cheerful  blaze  is  accounted  so  essential  to  the  comforts  of  the 
winter  days  and  long  evenings,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  persons 
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to  abandon  it :  let  tis  liope,  then,  that  when  the  subject  which  we  are  now 
discoasing  come  to  be  better  and  more  generally  understood,  the  open  fire, 
with  cloge  flooring,  better  for  double  windows,  doors  that  fit  well,  register 
stoyea,  and  good  general  management,  may  be  rendered  almost  as  efficient 
for  warming,  and  as  safe  to  health,  as  any  other  contrivance.  , 

The  following  considerations  present  themselves  in  this  place. — ^Small 
rooms  in  winter  are  more  dangerous  to  health  than  large  ones,  because  the 
cold  air,  entering  towards  the  Ire  by  the  doors  and  windows,  reaches  the  per- 
sons in  the  room  before  it  can  be  tempered  by  mixing  with  Jthe  warmer  air 
already  around  them.-— Stoves  in  halls  and  stair-cases  are  useful,  because 
they  warm  the  air  before  it  enters  the  rooms;  and  they  prevent  the  hurtful 
chills  often  felt  on  passing  through  a  cold  stair-case  from  one  warm  room  to 
SDOther.— It  is  important  to  admit  no  more  cold  air  into  the  house  than  is 
just  required  for  the  fires  and  for  ventillation ;  hence  there  is  a  great  error 
in  the  common  practice  of  leaving  all  the  chimnies  that  are  not  in  use  quite 
open,  each  admitting  air  as  much  as  a  hole  in  the  wall,  or  an  open  pane  in 
the  window  would  do. — Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  admittiog  air  to  feed  the 
fires  is  through  tubes,  leading  directly  from  the  outer  air  to  the  fire-place,  and 
provided  with  what  are  called  throttle-valves,  for  the  regulation  of  the  quan- 
tity ;  the  fresh  air  admitted  by  them  being  made  to  spread  in  the  room 
either  at  (Nice,  or  after  having  been  warmed  during  its  passage  inwards,  by 
coming  near  the  fire. — ^In  a  very  close  apartment,  ventilation  must  be  ex- 
pressly provided  for  by  an  opening  near  the  ceiling,  through  which  the  impure 
air,  rising  from  the  respiration  of  the  company,  may  pass  away.  With  an 
open  fire,  the  purpose  is  effected,  although  less  perfectly,  by  the  frequent 
change  of  the  whole  air  of  the  room  wh^ch  that  construction  occasions. 

With  a  view  to  have,  in  rooms  intended  for  invalids,  the  most  perfect 
security  against  cold  blasts  and  fluctuation  of  temperature,  and  still  to  retain 
the  so  much  valued  appearance  of  the  open  fire,  a  glazed  frame  or  window 
may  be  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  chimney  or  stove,  so  as  completely  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  air  from  the  room  to  the  fire.  The  room  will  then  be 
warmed  by  the  fire  through  the  glass,  nearly  as  a  green-house  is  warmed  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  true  that  the  heat  of  combustion  does  not  pass 
through  glass  so  readily  as  the  heat  of  the  sun;  but  the  difference  for  the 
case  snpposed  is  not  important.  The  glass  of  such  a  window  must,  of 
eoorse,  be  divided  into  small  panes,  and  supported  by  a  metalic  frame-work* 
to  resist  the  heat ;  and  there  must  be  a  flap  or  door  in  the  frame-work,  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  the  fuel  and  stirring  the  fire.  Air  must  be  supplied 
to  the  fire,  as  described  above,  by  a  tube  leading  directly  from  the  external 
atmosphere  to  the  ash-pit.  The  ventilation  of  the  room  may  be  effected  by 
an  opening  into  the  chimney  near  the  ceiling;  and  the  temperature  may  be 
regulated  with  great  precision  by  a  valve  placed,  in  this  opening,  and  made 
to  obey  th^  dilatation  and  contraction  of  a  piece  of  wire  affixed  to  it,  the 
length  of  which  will  always  depend  on  the  temperature  of  the  room. — The 
author  contrived  the  arrangements  here  described,  for  the  winter  residence  of 
a  person  threatened  with  consumption,  and  the  happy  issue  of  that  particular 
oase,  and  of  others  treated  on  similar  principles,  has  led  him  to  doubt,  whe- 
ther many  of  the  patients  with  incipient  consumption  who  are  usually  sent 
(o  wanner  climates,  and  who  die  there  after  suffering  hardships  on  the  jour- 
Bey,  and  distress  from  the  banishment  sufficient  to  shake  even  strong  health, 
might  not  be  saved  by  judicions  treatment  in  properly  warmed  and  ventilated 
apartments,  under  their  own  roofs,  and  in  the  midst  of  affectionate  kindred. 
And  if  a  boy  be  almost  certainly  secured  from  consumption  by  being  made 
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a  miner  or  a  bniober,  may  we  not  hope  that^  when  all  the  inflaenciog  oiroam- 
stanees  pome  to  be  better  understood,  something  of  the  same  immanity  may 
be  obtained  for  persons  in  all  the  professions  and  conditions  of  oivilieed 
society  f 

It  most  not  be  supposed  that  the  remarks  made  in  this  section  ezhauet 
even  nearly  the  yery  important  subject  of  temperature  as  affecting  health. 
The  questions  of  clothing^  of|^l  and  cold  bathing,  of  exercitef  and  others, 
equally  belong  to  it;  but  the  consideration  of  them  falls  under  other  depart- 
ments of  study. 

Wind^  or  currents  in  die  aimoypTiere 

are  also  phenomena,  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  the  law,  that  lighter 
fluids  rise  in  heavier.  As  oil  let  loose  under  water  is  pressed  up  to  the 
surface  and  swims,  so  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  when  heated  by  the 
sun,  rises  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere,  and  spreads  there,  forced  up  by  the 
heavier  air  around ;  this  heavier  air  rushing  inwards,  constitutes  the  wind 
felt  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  The  cross  currents  in  the  atmosphere  arising 
as  now  described,  are  often  rendered  evident  by  the  motion  of  clouds  or 
balloons. 

If  our  globe  were  at  rest,  and  the  sun  were  always  beaming  over  the  same 
part,  the  earth  and  air  directly  under  the  sun  would  become  exceedingly 
heated,  and  the  air  there  would  be  constantly  rinng  like  oil  in  water,  or  like 
the  smoke  from  a  great  fire ;  while  currents  or  winds  below  would  be  pour* 
ing  towards  the  central  spot,  from  all  directions.  But  the  earth  is  constantly 
turning  round  under  the  sun,  so  that  the  whole  middle  region  or  equatorial 
belt  may  be  called  the  sun's  place  :  and  therefore,  according  to  the  principle 
just  laid  down,  there  should  be  over  it  a  con^nt  rising  of  air,  and  oon^tant 
currents  from  the  two  sides  of  it,  or  the  north  and  south,  to  supply  the 
ascent.  Now  this  phenomenon  is  really  going  on,  and  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  producing  the  steady  winds  of  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  cdled  trade  winds,  on  which  in  most 
places  within  thirty  degrees  of  the  equator,  mariners  reckon  almost  as  con- 
fidently as  on  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  himself. 

The  trade  winds,  however,  although  thus  moving  from  the  poles  to  the 
^equator,  do  not  appear  on  the  earth  to  be  directly  north  and  south,  for  the 
eastward  whirling,  or  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  causes  a  wind  from  the 
north  to  appear  as  if  coming  from  the  north-east,  and  a  wind  from  the  south 
as  if  coming  from  the  south-east.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a 
man  on  a  galloping  horse,  to  whom  a  calm  appears  to  be  a  strong  wind  in  his 
face ;  and  if  he  be  riding  eastward,  while  the  wind  is  directly  north  or  south, 
such  wind  will  appear  to  him  to  come  from  the  north-east,  or  south-east :--« 
or  a^in,  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  small  globe  made  to  turn  upon  a  per^ 
pendiouUr  axis,  while  a  ball  or  some  water  is  allowed  to  run  from  the  top  of 
it  downwards } — the  ball  or  water  will  not  immediately  acquire  the  whirling 
motion  of  the  globe,  but  will  fall  almost  directly  downwards,  in  a  track  which, 
if  marked  upon  the  globe,  will  appear  not  ^as  a  direct  line  from  the  axis  to 
the  equator,  that  is  from  north  to  south,  but  as  a  line  falling  obliquely.  Thus, 
then,  the  whirling  of  the  earth  is  the  eanse  of  the  oblique  and  westward 
direction  of  the  trade  windS;  and  not,  as  has  often  been  said,  the  sun  drawing 
them  after  him. 

The  reason  why  the  trade  winds  at  their  external  confines,  which  are  about 
30  degrees  from  the  sun's  place,  appear  almost  directly  east,  and  become 
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nore  nearly  nor  A  uxii  south  as  they  approach  the  central  line,  is,  that  at  the 
confine  they  are  like  fluid  coming  from  the  axis  of  a  torning  wheel,  and  which 
has  approached  the  drcnmference,  hat  has  not  yet  acquired  the  velocity  of 
the  circumference ;  while,  nearer  the  line,  they  are  like  the  fluid  after  it  has 
for  a  considerable  time  been  turning  on  the  circumference,  and  has  acquired 
the  rotary  motion  there,  consequently  appearing  at  rest  as  regards  that  mo* 
tion,  but  still  leaving  sensible  any  motion  in  a  cross  direction. 

While,  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  air  is  thus  constantly  flow* 
iog  towards  the  equator  and  forming  the  steady  trade  winds  between  the^ 
tropics  in  the  upper  regions  there  must  of  course  be  a  counter-current  distri- 
buting the  heated  air  again  over  the  globe :  accordingly,  since  reasoning  led 
men  to  expect  this,  many  striking  proofs  hare  been  detected.  At  the  summit 
of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  obaBrrations  now  show  that  there  is  always  a  strong 
wind  blowing  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  trade  wind  on  the  face  of 
the  ocean  below.  Again,  the  trade  wind  among  the  West  India  Islands  are 
constant,  yet  yoloaoic  dust  thrown  aloft  from  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  in  the 
year  1812,  was  found,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes, 
horering  over  them  in  thick  clouds,  and  falling  after  coming  more  than  lOQ 
miles  directly  against  the  strong  trade  wind,  which  ships  must  take  (»r* 
cuitous  course  to  avoid.  Persons  sailing  from  the  Cape  of  Oobd  Hope  to 
8t.  Helena,  have  often  to  remark  that  the  sun  is  hidden  for  days  together, 
by  a  8tratui;a  of  dense  clouds  passing  southward  high  in  the  atmosphere ; 
which  clouds  consist  of  the  moistnre  raised  near  the  eqnator  with  the  heated 
air,  and  becoming  condensed  agun  as  it  approaches  the  colder  regions  of  the 
south. 

Beyond  the  tropics,  where  the  heating  influence  of  the  sun  is  less,  the 
winds  occasionally  obey  other  cansea  than  those  we  have  now  been  con- 
sidering, which  eaufes  have  not  yet  been  fully  investigated.  The  winds  of 
temperate  climates  are  in  consequence  much  less  regulfur,  and  are  caUed 
variable;  but  still,  as  a  general  rule,  whenever  air  is  moving  towards  the 
equator,  from  the  north  or  south  poles  where  it  was  at  rest,  it  must  have  the 
appearance  of  an  east  wind,  or  a  wind  moving  in  the  contrary  direction  of  the 
earth  itself,  until  it  has  gradually  acquired  the  whirling  motion  of  that  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  on  which  it  is  found ;  and  again,  when  air  is  moving 
from  the  equator,  where  ithad  at  last  acquired  nearly  the  same  motion  as  that 
part  of  the  earth,  on  reaching  parts  nearer  the  poles,  and  which  have  less' 
eastward  motion,  it  continues  to  run  faster  than  they,  and  becomes  a  westerly 
wind.  In  many  situations  beyond  the  tropics,  the  westerly  winds,  which  are 
merely  the  upper  equatorial  currents  of  air  falling  down,  are  almost  as  regular 
as  the  easterly  winds  within  the  tropics,  and  might  also  be  called  trade  winds : 
— witness  the  usual  shortness  of  the  voyages  from  New  York  to  Liverpool, 
and  the  length  of  those  made  in  the  contrary  direction.  North  of  the  equator, 
then,  on  earth,  true  north  winds  appear  to  be  north-east,  and  true  south  winds 
appear  to  be  south-west :-— which  are  the  two  winds  that  blow  in  England  for 
three  hundred  days  of  every  year.    In  southern  climate's  the  converse  is  true. 

While  the  sun  is  beaming  directly  over  a  tropical  island,  he  warms  very 
much  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  therefore  also  the  air  over  it  \  but  the  rays 
which  fall  upon  the  ocean  around  penetrate  deep  into  the  mass,  and  produce 
little  increase  of  superfidal  temperature.  As  a  conseouence  of  this,  there  h 
a  rapid  ascent  of  hot  air  over  the  island  during  the  day,  and  a  cooler  wind 
blowing  towards  its  centre  from  all  directions.  This  wind  constitutea  ' 
refreshing  $ea-hreeze  of  tropical  islands  and  coasts.  A  person  must  ' 
been  among  these^  to  conceive  the  delight  whio}i  the  sea-breeze  brings 
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the  saltry  stagnation  which  precedes  it.    The  welcome  ripple  ahorewards  is 
first  perceived  on  the  snrfaoe  of  the  lately  smooth  or  glassy  sea ;  and  soon  the 
\         whole  face  of  the  sea  is  white  with  little  corling  waves,  among  which  the 
'         graoefal  canoC;  lately  asleep  on  the  water,  now  shoots  swiftly  along. 

Daring  the  night  a  phenomenon  of  opposite  nature  taked  place.  The  sur- 
'         face  of  the  earth,  then  no  longer  reoeiving  the  sun's  rays,  is  soon  cooled  by 
radiation,  while  the  sea  which  absorbed  heat  during  the  day,  not  on  the  sur- 
face only,  but  through  its  mass,  continues  to  give  out  heat  all  night.    The 
consequence  is,  that  the  air  over  the  earth  becoming  colder  than  that  over  the 
I  sea,  sinks  down,  and  spreads  out  on  all  sides,  producing  the  land-breeze  of 

\^         tropical  climates.    This  wind  is  often  charged  with  unhealthy  exhalations 
\         from  the  marshes  and  forests,  while  the  sea-breeze  is  all  purity  and  ^shncss. 
\        Many  islands  and  coasts  would  be  absolutely  uninhabitable  but  for  the  sea- 
\ .    breeie. 

The  peculiar  distribution  of  land  in  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  globe,  produces 
the  curious  effect  there  of  a  sea-breeze  of  six  months,  aad  a  ^nd-breeze  of 
six  months.  The  great  continent  of  Asia  lies  chiefly  north  of  the  line,  and 
during  its  summer,  the  air  over  it  is  so  much  heated,  that  there  is  a  constant 
steady  influx  from  the  south^Hippearing  south-west,  for  the  reason  given  in 
a  preceding  page ;  and  during  its  winter  months,  while  the  sun  is  over  the 
southern  ocean,  there  is  a  constant  land-breeze  from  the  north— appearing, 
for  a  like  reason,  north-east.  These  winds  are  called  monsoons;  and  if  their 
utility  to  commerce  were  to  be  a  reason  for  a  name,  they  also  deserve  the 
name  of  trade  winds.  In  early  periods  of  navieation,  they  served  to  the 
mariner  the  purpose  of  compass,  as  well  as  of  moving  power;  and  one 
voyage  outward,  and  another  homeward  with  the  ohanging  monsoonS|  filled 
up  his  year. — On  the  western  shores  of  Africa  and  America  also,  the  trade 
winds  are  interfered  with  by  the  heating  of  the  land ;  but  much  less  so  than 
in  Asia,  and  always  in  accordance  with  the  laws  now  explained. 

The  frightful  tornadoes,  or  whirlwinds,  which  occasionally  devastate  cer- 
tain tropical  regions,  making  victims  of  every  ship  or  bark  caught  on  the 
waters,  and  the  shore  gusts  or  squalls  met  with  every  where,  are  owing 
to  some  sudden  chemical  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood. 

The  Pneumatic  Trough  and  Gasometer 

of  the  chemist  are  contrivances  constantly  displaying  the  truth  now  under 
consideration,  'Hhat  a  lighter  fluid  is  pushed  up  and  floats  on  a  heavier.'' 
They  are  important  parts  of  the  apparatus  for  operating  on  substances  while 
in  the  form  of  air. 
The  trough  a  may  be  made  of  metallic  plate,  or  of  wood  lined  with  metal, 
and  of  any  convenient  size.  It  is  nearly  filled 
with  water,  and  has  at  one  end  about  an  inch 
under  the  surface  of  the  water,  a  shelf,  on  which 
jars  or  vessels,  as  b  and  e,  may  rest.  Any 
particular  air  or  gas  is  preserved  separate  from 
the  atmosphere,  by  being  placed  in  one  of  these 
jars  with  the  mouth  downwards.  The  gas  is 
passed  into  the  jar  by  the  operator  first  immers- 
ing the  jar  in  the  trough,  so  as  to  fill  it  with 
water  and  to  expel  the  common  air  from  it;  and 
then  holding  its  mouth  over  the  gas  while  rising 
under  the  water  from  another  vessel  or  pipe :— 
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drepreeeats  a  lonff-neeked  vessel,  used  to  oontsin  the  ingredients  fer  the  pro- 
duction of  gases  by  chemical  action.  The  gas  of  course  rises  to  the  top  of 
the  jar  h,  and  gradually  displaces  the  water.  Daring  the  operation  of  filling, 
the  jar  may  be  sapported  by  the  hand  or  by  resting  upon  the  shelf; — in  the 
latter  case  the  gas  is  allowed  to  rise  into  it  through  a  hole  in  the  shelf,  pro-> 
Tided  with  "a  small  funnel  gaping  downwards  to  catch  the  air  more  readily. 
The  shelf  may  hayo  room  on  it  for  many  jars,  and  it  may  have  more  holes 
than  one ;  and  if  the  gas  under  operation  be  such  that  water  absorbs  or 
changes  it,  some  other  liquid,  as  mercury,  may  be  used  instead  of  water. 

A  ^ammeter  or  gca^holder,  is  merely  a  larger  jar  or  vessel  as  a,  dipping 
into  water,  with  its  mouth  downwards,  in  a 
trough  of  its  own  shape,  h  c,  and  so  sup* 
ported  or  counterpoised  by  a  weight  at  dj 
over  pnllies,  that  very  little  force  suffices  to 
move  it  up  or  down.  Air  forced  into  it 
through  a  pipe  /opening  under  it,  causes  it 
to  rise  or  float  higher  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity.  The  air  is  made  to  pass  from  it 
i^in  when  wanted,  either  through  the  same 
tube  or  through  another  as  e. 

The  huge  gasometers,  exceeding  in  size 
an  ordinary  house,  and  containing  the  supply 
of  gas  for  the  lamps  of  a  town,  are  vessels 
suspended  as  above  represented,  in  great  pits 
or  troughs,  filled  with  water.  The  gas  issues 
with  force  proportioned  to  the  downward 
pressure  of  the  containing  vessel,  which  may 
be  nicely  regulated  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
is  generally  made  to  equal  the  action  of  a  column  of  water  of  two  inches  in 
height ;  that  is  to  say,  such,  that  a  pipe  issuing  from  the  gas  holder,  and 
dipping  into  water  at  its  other  end,  shall  allow  gas  to  escape,  if  immersed 
less  than  two  inches  perpendicularly. 

It  would  be  encroaching  on  the  province  of  the  chemist  to  treat  here  par; 
ticulariy  of  the  substances  which  most  generally  exist  in  the  aeriform  state; 
but  to  give  an  increased  interest  to  the  description  of  the  gas  apparatus^  a 
few  leading  facts  may  be  mentioned. 

Of  about  fifty  distinct  substances  known  as  the  materials  of  our  globe,  five, 
when  uncombined,  and  under  common  circumstances  of  heat  and  pressure, 
exist  as  airs  or  gases.  The  water  used  to  fill  the  apparatus  above  described 
id  a  compound  of  two  of  the  substances,  vtz.^  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  By 
directing  an  electrical  current  through  water,  it  is  gradually  decomposed, 
and  from  one  side,  a  stream  of  aeriform  oxygen  may  be  received,  and  from 
the  other  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  The  two  gases  may  be  again  united  to 
form  water,  by  mixing  them  in  a  proper  vessel;  and  passing  an  electric  spark 
through  them.     They  combine  with  explo8]<m. 

This  oxygen^  so  called  from  its  relation  to  acids,  (the*  name  consisting  of 
two  Greek  words,  signifying  <icid  and  to  form^)  has  been  accounted,  for 
many  reasons,  the  most  important  substance  in  nature.  It  forms  eight- 
ninths,  by  weight,  of  the  ocean ;  one-fourth  of  the  atmosphere;  and  per- 
haps one-fourth  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  globe:  possibly,  therefore, 
although  most  persons  think  of  it  only  as  an  air  or  gas,  there  is  not  a  mil- 
lionth part  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  world,  existing  as  air.  It 
unites  readily  with  most  other  substances,  and  generally  with  such  intense 
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flotion  as  io  prodace  the  phenomena  of  fire  or  oombosiion ;  the  word  com* 
hustiHe  chiefly  applies  to  substances  that  quickly  combine  with  oxygen. 

Oxygen  assumes  a  singular  variety  of  character  in  its  different  combina^ 
tions.  Thus  with  hydrogen,  it  forms  water ;  with  leadf  it  forms  the  snb« 
stance  called  red-lead;  with  nitrogen,  in  one  proportion,  it  forms  atmo^heric 
air,  in  another  proportion,  the  nitrous  oxide,  or  what  is  called  the  laughing 
gasj  in  a  third,  the  acid  called  aqua  /artis ;  with  sulphur  it  forms  the 
sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol ;  with  iron,  and  all  metals  it  forms  their  ores 
called  oxides :  and  so  forth.  But  the  most  important  character  in  which  we 
know  it,  is  as  that  ingredient  of  our  atmosphere,  without  which  animals  and 
vegetables  cannot  live,  and  fire  cannot  burn.  Oxygen,  from  this  part  of  its 
history,  was  long  named  vital  or  pure  air. 

Pure  oxygep,  in  the  state  of  air  is  a  little  heavier  than  common  air ;  but 
when  holdiug'a  quantity  of  charcoal  in  solution,  it  forms  aeriform  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  nearly  twice  as  bei^vy  as  oommon  air,  and  may  be  poured  out 
of  one  vessel  into  another  like  water.  Carbonic  acid  is  what  issues  from 
soda-water,  brisk  ale,  champagne,  &c.,  while  they  sparkle.  If  drawn  into 
the  lungs  in  breathing,  it  is  fatal  to  life.  A  charcoal  fire  left  in  a  close  room 
with  sleeping  persons,  has  often  been  fatal  to  them,  because  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  the  product  of  the  combustion.  So  likewise,  houseless  wretches  in 
winter  lying  dawn  in  a  brick-nfaker's  field  to  leeward  of  a  burning-heap  of 
bricks,  often  fall  asleep  for  ever.  The  famous  Grotto  dd  Cane,  in  Italy,  is 
a  cavern  always  full  of  carbonic  acid,  which  springs  into  it  from  below,  as 
water  springs  into  a  well,  and  runs  over  like  water  from  a  well : — it  received 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  dogs  dying  instantly  when  thrown  into  it. 
Carbonic  acid  rising  in  fermentatian  has  often  proved  fatal  to  persons  leaning 
over  the  edge  of  fermenting  vats.  It  is  common  to  see  a  rat  die  instantly^ 
in  the  attempt  to  run  a  plank  laid  across  the  mouth  of  a  fermenting  tub. 

Htfdrogen,  the  other  ingredient  of  water,  so  called  from  its  relation  to 
water  (the  name  consists  of  the  Greek  words  for  wat^  and  to  form,)  when 
in  the  state  of  air,  is  sixteen  times  as  light  as  oxygen.  With  it  balloons  are 
filled.  When  it  holds  in  solution  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon  or  charcoal,  it 
becomes  the  oommon  gas  used  for  illumination,  and  is  the  fire-damp  of  mines, 
of  which  the  burning  and  explosion  are  so  terrible.  It  forms  one-ninth  of 
the  ocean,  and  much  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 

Nitrogen,  so  called  from  its  relation  to  nitric  acid^  is  the  third  and  last 
substanoe  which  we  shall  mention.  It  is  what  remains  of  the  atmosphere . 
when  the  oxygen  is  removed.  It  forms  about  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere^ 
one-fourth  of  the  animal  flesh,  and  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  other 
combinations.  It  will  not  support  life  by  itself,  and  therefore  formerly  was 
called  azote :  with  a  larger  portion  of  oxygen,  it  forms  nitric  acid  or  the 
aquafortis  of  old. 

^  The  last  few  paragraphs  may  serve  to  show  how  many  of  the  manipula- 
tions of  chemistry  are  directed  by  the  principles  of  physics  or  mechanical 
philosophy;  and  therefore,  how  essential  to  the  chemist  the  preliminary 
study  of  physios  becomes. 
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PART  III. 

OR 

THE    PHENOMENA    OF   FLUIDS 

(continued.) 


SECTION  III.— HYDEAULICS— PHENOMENA  OF  FLUIDS  IN 

MOTION. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SECTION. 

Whether  theparticlei  of  matter  exist  in  Oie  form  of  solid  or  fluid,  the  cir* 
cumstance  does  not  affect  their  properfiea  of  INERTIA  and  gravity. — 
Hence  liquids  and  airs,  in  proportion  to  their  quantity,  resist,  receive^ 
and  impart  motion,  and  have  weight  and  friction,  as  is  true  of  solids. 
This  is  seen  in  the  phenomena  of 

1.  Fluids  issuing  from  vessels,  or  moving  in  pipes  and  channels, 

2.  Waves. 

3.  Fluids  resisting  the  motion  of  bodies  immersed  in  them;  or  themselves 
moving  against  other  bodies. 

4.  Fluids  lifted^  or  moved  in  opposition  to  gravity. 


'^  Fluids  issuing  from  vessels^  or  moving  in  channels." 

Water  admitted  to  a  tube  ascending  from  near  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir 
will  rise  in  it,  as  already  explained,  to  the  level  of  the  liqaid  surface  in  the 
reservoir.  If  such  a  tube  be  afterwards  cut  off,  except  a  small  part  at  the 
bottom,  then  prepared  as  a  jet^pipe,  the  water  will  spout  from  this  still  to  the 
same  height,  with  a  certain  deduction  for  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  fric- 
tion. Now  as  a  body  shot  upwards  to  any  height  has  that  velocity  in 
departing,  which  it  again  acquires  by  falling  back  to  the  same  place  or  level, 
(with  a  certain  deduction  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,)  as  explained  at  page 
oOy  it  follows  that  fluid  issues  from  any  orifice  in  a  reservoir  with  velocity 
equal  to  what  a  body  acquires  in  falling  as  far  as  from  the  level  of  the  fluid 
surface  in  the  reservoir  to  the. orifice.  By  referring  then  to  the  law  of  fall- 
ing bodies,  as  explained  at  page  50,  we  may  learn  the  velocity  of  the  if  sue 
of  water  in  any  case,  and  therefore  the  quantity  delivered  by  an  openiag  of 
a  given  magnitude. 
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Thus,  a  body  by  gravity  falla  sixteen  feet  in  the  first  second,  with  speed 
gradually  increasing,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  has  a  velocity  of  thirty-two 
feet  per  second ;  therefore  a  reservoir  with  an  opening  of  an  inch  square  at 
sixteen  feet  below  the  water's  surface,  will  deliver,  in  one  second  of  time,  with 
a  certain  deduction  for  resistance  of  air,  friction,  &c.,  thirty-two  feet  of  a  jet 
of  water  of  an  inch  square ;  and  according  to  the  same  rule,  an  opening  at 
four  times  the  depth  should  deliver  a  double  quantity;  at  nine  times  the 
depth,  a  triple  quantity;  and  so  on,  as  really  happens.  An  inquirer  is  at 
first  surprised  that  the  quantity  should  not  be  quadruple,  where  the  height  of 
column  or  pressure  forcing  it  out  is  quadruple,  ninefold  when  the  pressure  is 
ninefold,  &c.y  but  on  reflection,  he  may  perceive  that  the  real  effects,  as 
stated  above,  are  still  exactly  proportioned  to  the  causes;  for,  when  only 
twice  as  much  water  is  forced  out  in  the  same  time,  there  is  still  an  effect 
four  times  as  powerful,  because  each  particle  of  the  double  quantity  issues 
with  twice  the  force  or  velocity,  i^d  increase  of  velocity  costs  just  as  much 
force  as  increase  of  quantity.  Similar  reasoning  holds  with  respect  to  the 
triple  or  other  quantities.  Because  a  body  shot  upward  with  a  double  velo* 
city  gains  a  quadruple  height,  Csee  page  60,)  the  jet,  issuing  with  only  double 
velocity  from  four  times  the  aepth,  still  reaches  the  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  reservoir. 

The  knowledge  of  this  rule  for  discharging  orifices  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  construction  of  water-works,  because,  when  joined  with  other 
rules  assigning  the  effects  of  friction,  bending,  unequal  width,  &c.,  in  pipes, 
it  ascertains  the  quantity  of  water  which  a  conduit  of  any  magnitude,  length 
and  slope,  will  deliver.    ' 

It  is  a  carious  fact,  that  more  water  issues  from  a  vessel  through  a  short 
pipe,  than  through  a  simple  aperture  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  pipe ;  and 
still  more  if  the  pipe  be  funnel-shaped,  or  wider  towards  its  inner  extremity. 
The  explanation  is,  that  the  issuing  particles  coming  Arom  all  sides  to  escape, 
cross  and  impede  each  other  in  rushing  through  a  simple  opening,  as  is 
proved  by  the  narrow  neck  which  the  jet  exhibits  a  little  beyond  the  opening; 
but  in  a  tube,  this  narrowing  of  the  jet  cannot  happen  without  leaving  a 
vacuum  around  the  part,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  resisting  the 
vacuum,  causes  a  quicker  flow.  The  funnel-shape  again  leads  the  water  by  a 
more  gradual  inclination  to  the  point  of  exit,  and  thus  considerably  prevents 
the  crossing  amonff  the  particles ;  besides  that,  because  its  mouth  surrounds 
the  narrow  neck  of  the  jet,  it  allows  that  part  to  be  deemed  the  commence- 
ment of  the  jet. 

Another  remarkable  effect  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  running  liquids  is, 
that  in  a  tube  of  considerable  length,  descending  from  the  reservoir,  it  much 
quickens  the  discharge.  Water  naturally  falls  like  any  other  body  with  ac- 
celerating velocity,  but  if  it  so  fall  in  a  tube  which  it  fills  like  a  piston,  either 
portions  of  it  below  must  outstrip  portions  above,  leaving  vacuous  spaces 
between,  or  water  from  above  must  be  pressed  into  the  tube  by  some  other 
force  than  its  weighs.  Now  the  atmospheric  pressure  becomes  this  force, 
and  it  prevents  a  vacuum,  partly  by  impelling  water  more  n4pidly  into  the 
top  of  the  tube,  and  partly  by  resisting  the  discharge  from  below.  The 
forcing  in  of  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  tube  causes  that  depression  of  the 
water  surface  in  the  reservoir  over  it,  which  becomes  more  conspicuous  as 
the  depth  in  the  reservoir  diminishes,  and  at  last  is  a  deep  hole  in  the  water 
extending  far  into  the  tube,  and  sometimes  even  as  in  a  common  funnel  ex- 
tending quite  through. 

The  friction  or  resistance  which  fluids  suffer  in  passing  along  pipes  is 
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nmcfa  higher  than  might  be  expected.  1%  depends  on  the  cohesion  of  the 
particles  to  the  snr&oe  of  the  pipe  and  among  one  another,  and  on  the  par- 
ticles  near  the  ontside  being  oonstanilj  driven  from  their  straight  coarse  by 
the  inregnlarities  in  the  surface  of  the  pipe.  An  inch  tnbe  of  two  hundred 
feet  in  lengthy  placed  horizontally,  is  found  to  discharge  only  a  fourth  part 
of  the  water  which  escapes  by  a  simple  aperture  of  the  same  diameter.  All 
passing  along  tubes  is  stiil  more  retarded.  A  person  who  erected  a  great 
oellows  at  a  water-fall,  to  blow  a  furnace  two  miles  off,  found  that  his  appa- 
ratus was  totally  useless.  When  saa  lights  were  first  proposed,  some  en- 
gineers feared  that  the  nsistance  oy  fricUon  to  the  passing  air  would  be 
&tal  to  the  enterprise. 

Higher  temperature  in  a  liquid  increases  remarkably  the  ^juantity  dis- 
charged by  an  orifice  or  pipe, — apparently  by  diminishing  that  cohesion  of 
the  panicles  which  exists  in  certain  degrees  in  all  liquids  and  affect?  so 
much  their  internal  movements.  The  a^ftion  of  100  degrees  of  heat  will; 
in  certain  cases,  nearly  doable  the  discharge. 

The  flux  of  water  through  orifices  under  uniform  circumstances  is  so  steady, 
that  before  the  invention  of  clocks  and  watches,  it  was  employed  as  a  means 
of  measuring  time.  The  vessels  were  called  cl^sydrce.  That  of  Ctesibius 
is  fiunoos,  in  which  the  issuing  water  took  the  form  of  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
a  figure,  deploring  the  rapid  passing  of  precious  time ;  and  these  tears  being 
received  into  a  fit  vessel,  mdually  filled  it  up  and  raised  another  floating 
figure,  who  pointed  to  the  hours  marked  on  an  upright  scale.  This  vessel 
was  daily  emptied  by  a  syphon,  when  charged  to  a  certain  height,  and  its  dis- 
charge wprked  machinery  which  told  the  month  and  the  day.  The  common 
hour-glass  of  ruoning  sand  is  another  modification  of  the  same  principle, 
with  this  remarkable  difference,  however;  that  depth  of  the  sand  does  not 
quicken  the  flux. 

The  progress  of  water  in  an  open  conduit,  such  as  the  channel  of  a  river  or 
acquedact,  is  influenced  by  friction,  &c.,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  dose  pipes. 
But  for  this,  a  river  like  the  Rhone,  drawing  its  waters  from  the  elevation  of 
1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  its  mouth,  would  pour  them  out,  with  the  ve- 
locity of  water  issuing  from  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir,  1,000  feet  deep ;  that 
is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  about  170  miles  per  hour.  The  ordinary  flow  of 
rivers  is  about  three  miles  per  hour;  and  their  channels  slope  three  or  four 
inches  per  mile. 

The  velocity  of  a  water  current  is  easily  ascertained  by  immersing  in  it  an 
upright  tube,  of  which  the  bottom  bent  at  right  angles  Jt)ecome8  an  open 
mouth  turned  towards  the  s^am.     The  water  in  the  tube 
will  stand  above  the  surface  of  the  stream,  as  much  as  would      Fig*  108. 
be  jiecessary  in  a  reservoir,  according  to  the  explanation 
given  above,  to  cause  a  velocity  of  jet  equal  to  the  velocity 
of  the  stream.    A  modification  of  this  contrivance  may  be      ^ 
made  to  measure  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  A  common  mode 
of  telling  the  velocity  of  an  open  stream,  is  to  observe  with 
a  stop-watch  the  progress  of  a  body  floating  in  some  part  of 
it  from  which  its  medium  speed  may  be  known ;  and  know- 
ing that  speed  and  the  depth  and  width  of  the  channel  the         I  \jr\ 
quantity  delivered  in  a  given  time  becomes  a  matter  of  sim-       ^V^i::^)! 
pie  calculation.      The  speed  of  the  wind  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  observing  how  long  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  takes 
to  pass  across  a  field  of  known  dimensions. 

The  friction  of  water  moving  in  water  is  such;  thfita  small  stream  directed 
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through  a  po6l|  with  speed  enough  to  rue  over  the  opposite  bank,  will  soon 
empty  the  pool.  Extensive  fens  have  been  drained  on  this  principle.  The 
friction  between  air  and  water  is  also  siogalarlj  strong,  and  is  proved  on  a 
great  soale  by  the  magnitude  of  the  ooean-waves,  which  is  a  consequence  of 
it ;  and  on  a  small  scide,  by  the  amusing  experiment  of  making  a  light  round 
body  dance  or  play  upon  the  summit  of  a  water-jet — a  chief  cause  of  its  re- 
maining there  being,  that  the  current  of  air  which  rises  around  the  jet  by 
reason  of  the  friction,  presses  it  inward  again,  whenever  it  inclines  to  fall 
over.  Oil  thrown  upod  the  surface  of  water,  soon  spreads  as  a  film  over  it. 
and  defends  it  from  farther  contact  and  friction  «f  the  air.  If  oil  be  thus 
spread  at  the  windward  side  of  a  pond  where  the  waves  begin,  the  whole 
surface  of  a  pond  becomes  as  smooth  as  glass ;  and  even  out  at  sea,  where 
the  commencement  of  the  waves  cannot  be  reached,  oil  thrown  upon  them 
smooths  their  surface  to  leeward  of  the  place,  and  prevents  their  t^urling 
over  or  breaking.  It  is  said  tha^  boats  having  to  reach  the  shore  through  a 
raging  surf,  have  been  preserved  t>y  the  crews  first  spilling  a  cask  of  oU  in 
the  offing. 

The  most  magnificent  examples  that  ever  existed,  or  probably  ever  will 
exist  of  artificial  water-courses,  were  the  aequeducts  of  ancient  Borne,  about 
twenty  in  number.  Several  of  them  exceeded  forty  miles  in  length,  passing 
through  hills  in  their  way,  and  resting  on  tiers  of  splendid  arches  across  the 
valleys.  They  were  constructed  of  such  durable  materials,  and  so  skilfully, 
that  the  principal  of  them  remain  perfect  to  this  day.  Considered  as  one 
object,  they  rank,  in  point  of  magnitude,  with  any  other  work  of  human 
labour,  not  excepting  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

While  the  acqueduots  are  eited  as  specimens  of  grandeur,  we  may  mention 
the  fountains  in  the  gardens  of  France  and  Italy  as  specimens  of  beauty. 
Those  at  Versailles  are  well  known.  In  them  the  most  magical  effects  are 
produced  by  va^ing  the  ways  in  which  water  is  made  to  spout  from  orifices. 
In  one  place  it  is  seen  darting  into  the  air  as  a  single  upright  pillar :  in  others 
many  such  pillars  rise  together,  like  giant  stalks  of  corn ;  sometimes  an  in* 
clination  given  to  the  jets  makes  them  bend  so  as  to  form  beautiful  arches, 
of  which  a  portion  appear  as  the  roofs  of  apartments  built  of  water  while 
others  mingle  together  with  endless  variety :  here  and  there  water-throwing 
wheels  throw  out  spiral  streams,  and  hollow  spheres  with  a  thousand  openings 
are  the  centres  of  immense  bushes  or  trees  of  silvery  boughs.  Such  efiects, 
amidst  cascades,  smoodi  lakes,  and  scenes  of  lovely  landscape,  constitute  a 
whole  as  enchanij^ng,  perhaps^  as  art  by  moulding  nature  has  ever  produced. 

«  Waves." 

The  form,  magnitude  and  velocity  of  waves^  are  subjects  admitting  of  deep 
mathematical  research;  and  are  rendered  the  more  interesting,  because  cer- 
tain phenomena  of  taund  and  light  are  of  kindred  nature.  Here,  however, 
they  must  be  treated  with  great  brevity. 

A  stone  thrown  into  a  smooth  pond,  causes  a  succession  of  circular  waves 
to  spread  from  the  spot  where  it  falls  as  a  common  centre.  They  become  of 
less  elevation  as  they  expand,  and  each  new  one  is  less  raised  than  the  pre- 
ceding, until  gradually  the  liquid  mirror  becomes  again  perfect  as  before. 
Several  stones  falling  at  the  same  time  in  different  places,  cause  crossing 
circles  which,  however,  do  not  disturb  the  progress  of  one  another — a  phe- . 
nomenon  seen  in  beautiful  miniature  at  each  leap  of  the  little  insects  which 
cover  the  surface  of  our  pools  in  the  calm  hours  of  summer.    The  rationale 
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6f  the  formation  of  waves  in  snob  cases  is  as  follows :  When  the  stone  falls 
into  the  water,  beoaase  the  liquid  is  incompressible,  a  part  of  it  is  dispkoed 
laterally,  and  becomes  an  elevation  or  circular  wave  around  the  stone.  This 
wave  then  spreads  outward  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  fluidity,  already  ex- 
plained, and  the  cirde  is  seen  to  widen.  In  the  meantime,  where  the  stone 
descended,  a  hollow  is  left  for  a  moment  in  the  water,  but  owing  to  the  sur* 
rounding  pressure,  is  soon  filled  up,  chiefly  by  a  sudden  rush  from  below. 
The  rising  water  does  not  stop,  however,  at  the  exact  level  of  that  around, 
but  like  a  pendulum  sweeping  past  the  centre  of  its  arc,  it  rises  almost  as  far 
above  the  level  as  the  de(%ession  was  deep.  The  central  elevation  now  acts 
as  the  stone  did  originally,  and  causes  a  second  wave,  which  pursues  the 
first ;  and  when  the  centre  subsides,  like  the  pendulum  still,  it  sii^s  again 
almoet  as  much  below  tbe  level  as  it  had  mounted  above :  hence  it  has  to 
rise  again,  again  to  fall,  and  so  on  for  many  times,  sending  forth  a  new  wave 
at  each  alternation.  Owinff  to  tbe  frictiO(i^  among  the  particles  of  the  water, 
each  new  wave  is  less  raised  than  the  preceding,  and  at  last  the  appearance 
dies  away. 

A  wave  passing  through  any  gap  or  opening,  spreads  from  it  as  a  new 
eentre ;  and  a  wave  coming  against  a  perpendicular  surface  of  wall  or  rock, 
is  completely  reflected  from  this,  and  aoqfuires  the  appearance  of  coming 
from  a  point  as  far  beyond  the  reflecting  surface^  as  its  real  origin  or  centre 
is  distant  on  the  side  where  it  is  moving. 

So  absolutely  level  is  a  liquid  surface,  and  so  sensitive  or  mobile,  that  the 
effect  of  an V  disturbing  cause  is  perceived  at  great  distances.  A  boat  rowecT 
across  a  still  lake,  rufies  its  surface  to  a  great  extent ;  and  although  the 
widening  waves  become  at  last  such  centle  risings  as  not  to  be  perceptible 
to  the  eye,  they  still  produce  a  rippling  noise  where  they  fall  among  the 
pebbles  on  shore.  In  seas  liable  to  sudden  but  partial  hurricanes,  the  roar 
of  breakers  on  distant  coasts  often  tells  of  the  storm  which  does  not  other- 
wise reach  them.  The  author  once,  in  the  eastern  ocean,  had  an  opportunity 
of  contemplating  waves  of  extraordinary  magnitude  rolling  along  during  a 
gloomy  calm,  and  therefore  with  unl^oken  surface,  appearing  Hke  billows  of 
molten  lead.  At  that  very  time,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the 
north-east,  four  of  the  finest  ships  of  the  India  Company  were  perishing  in  a 
storm. — In  the  polar  seas  which  are  comparatively  tranquil,  because  partially 
defended  from  the  wind  by  the  floating  islands  of  ice,  a  few  sudden  waves 
are  occasionally  obterved,  and  quickly  alt  is  calm  again.  Such  a  phenomenon 
announces,  that  the  occurrence  described  at  page  153  hap  happened  some- 
where, of  an  island  of  ice  turning  over,  when  the  place  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
is  changed  by  partial  melting. 

The  common  cause  of  waves  is  the  friction  of  the  wind  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Little  ridges  or  elevations  first  appear,  which,  by  continuance 
of  the  force,  gradually  become  loftier  and  broader,  until  they  are  the  rolling 
mountains  seen  where  the  winds  sweep  over  a  great  extent  of  water.  The 
heaving  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  still  more  remarkably,  of  the  open  ocean 
beyond  the  southern  capes  of  America  and  Africa,  exhibits  one  extreme,  and 
the  stillness  of  the  tropical  seas,  which  are  sheltered  by  near  encircling  lands 
exhibits  the  other.  In  the  vast  archipelago  of  the  east,  where  Borneo  and 
Java  and  Sumatra  lie,  and  the  Molucca  Islands  and  the  Philippines,  the  sea 
is  often  fanned  only  by  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  and  is  like  a  smooth  bed  in 
which  these  islands  seem  to  repose  in  bliss^-islands  in  which  the  spice  and 
perfume  gardens  of  the  world  are  embowered,  and  where  the  bird  of  paradise 
has  its  home,  and  the  golden  pheasant^  and  a  hundred  other  birds  of  brilliant 
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f      plumage,  among  thickets  so  luxariant,  and  scenery  so  pietaresque,  that 
'       £aropeaD  strangers  find  there  the  iairj  land  of  their  jouthfol  dreams. — One 
/Who  has  visitod  these  islands  in  his  early  days,  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for 
/  thns  adverting  to  their  beauties. 

In  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  waves  are  met  with,  or  rather  a 

/       Bwelly  so  vast,  that  a  few  ridges  and  a  few  depressions  occupy  the  extent  of  a 

/       mile.     But  these  are  not  so  dangerous  to  ships,  as  what  is  termed  a  iharter 

I        sea,  with  more  perpendicular  waves.     The  slope  in  the  former  is  compara- 

/         tively  gentle,  and  the  rising  and  falling  are  much  less  felt ;  while  among  the 

I         latter,  the  sudden  tossing  of  the  vessel  is  often  destructive.     When  a  ship 

is  sailing  directly  before  the  wind,  over  the  long  swell  now  described,  she 

advances  as  if  by  leaps ;  for  as  each  wave  passes,  she  is  first  descending  head* 

long  on  its  front,  acquiring  a  velocity  so  wild  that  she  cai^  scarcely  be  steered ; 

and  soon  after*  when  ife  has  glided  under  her,  she  appears  climbing  on  its 

back»  and  her  motion  is  slackened  almost  to  rest,  before  the  following  wave 

arrives.     To  a  passencer  perched  at  such  a  time  on  the  extremity  of  the 

bowsprit,  and  looking  back  on  the  enormous  body  of  the  ship,  with  perhaps 

its  thousands  of  a  crew,  a  hundred  feet  behind  him,  heaved  by  those  billows 

as  a  cork  is  on  a  ruffled  lake,  the  scene  is  truly  sublime.    When  a  coming 

wave  lifts  the  stem  and  in  the  same  degree  depresses  the  bow,  he  is  deep  in 

the  hollow  or  valley  between  the  waves,  and  sees  only  the  ship  rushing  head* 

long  down  towards  him  as  if  to  be  engulphed ;  but  a^on  after,  when  the  stem 

is  down,  and  the  bow  is  raised,  he  looks' from  his  station  in  the  sky  upon  an 

awful  scene  beneath  him  and  around. 

The  velocity  of  waves  has  relation  to  their  magnitude.  The  large  waves 
just  spoken  of,  proceed  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  an  hour.-^> 
It  is  a  vulgar  belief  that  the  water  itself  advances  with  the  speed  of  the  wavS) 
but  in  fact  the  fomt  only  advances,  while  the  $ubstance,  except  a  little  spraj 
above,  remains  rising  and  falling  in  the  same  place,  with  the  regularity  of  a 
pendulum.  A  wave  of  water,  in  this  respect,  is  exactly  imitated  by  the  wava 
running  along  a  stretched  rope  when  one  end  is  shaken ;  or  by  the  mimio 
Waves  of  our  theatres,  which  are  generally  undulations  of  long  pieces  of  car- 

Kt,  moved  by  attendants.  But  when  a  wave  reaches  a  shallow  bank  or 
ach,  the  water  becomes  really  piogressive,  for  then,  as  it  cannot  sink 
directly  downwards,  it  falls  over  and  forwards,  seeking  the  level. 

So  awful  is  the  spectacle  of  a  storm  at  sea,  that  it  generally  biases  th« 
judgment;  and,  lofty  as  waves  really  are,  imagination  pictures  them  loftier 
still.  Now  no  wave  rises  much  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  ordinary  sea- 
level,  which,  with  the  ten  feet  that  the  surface  afterwards  descends  below 
this,  give  twenty  feet  for  the  whole  height,  from  the  bottom  of  any  water- 
valley  to  an  adjoining  summit.  This  is  easily  verified  by  a  person  who  tries 
at  what  height  on  a  ship's  mast  the  horison  remains  always  in  sight  over  ths 
top  of  the  waves— allowance  being  made  for  accidental  inclinations  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  for  her  sinking  in  the  water  to  considerably  below  her  water  line,  at 
the  time  when  she  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  between  the  two  waves. 
The  spray  of  the  sea,  driven  along  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  is  of  course 
much  higher  than  the  summit  of  the  liquid  wave;  and  a  wave  coming  against 
an  obstacle,  or.entering  a  narrow  inlet,  may  dash  to  an  elevation  much  greater 
still.  At  Eddystone  light-house,  which  is  about  ninety  feet  high,  placed 
on  a  solitary  rock  ten  miles  from  land,  when  a  surge  breaks  which  has  beea 
growing  under  a  storm  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic,  it  often  daidies  to  100 
feet  above  the  lantern  at  the  summit. 

The  magnitude  of  waves  is  well  judged  of  when  they  are  seen .  breaking 
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on  an  extended  ahore  or  beaoh.  In  the  deep  sea  the  wave  is  only  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  water,  sloping  on  either  side ;  but  as  it  rolls  towards  the  shore, 
its  front  becomes  more  and  more  perpendicular,  until  at  last  it  curls  over 
and  falb  with  its  whole  weight,  and  when  several  miles  of  it  break  at  the 
same  instant,  its  force  and  noise  may  shake  the  country  abroad. 

Along  the  east,  or  Coromandel  Coast  of  India,  at  certain  seasons,  vast 
waves  are  constantly  breaking;  and  as  there  are  no  good  harboars  there,  com- 
munication between  the  sea  and  land  is  rendered  impossible  to  ordinary  boats. 
The  natives  of  the  coast,  at  Madras,  for  instance,  have  hence  become  almost 
amphibiotts.  They  reach  ehips  beyond  the  breakers  by  the 'help  of  what  are 
called  catamarans,  consisting  of  three  small  logs  of  wood  tied  together.  On 
these  they  secure  themselves,  and  boldly  advance  up  to  the  coming  wall  of 
water,  which  they  shoot  into,  and  rise  to  the  smooth  surface  beyond  it,  like 
water-fowls  after  diving.  Boats  unsnited  to  the  breakers  often  perish  in  them. 
The  a^ithor  of  this  work  had  gone  on  shore  with  a  watering  party  on  the 
coast  of  Sumatra,  and  during  the  hours  speut  there,  a  swell  had  risen  in  the 
sea,  which  on  their  return  was  already  barsting  along  the  beach  and  across 
the  river's  mouth  in  lofty  breakers.  The  boat  in  j^hich  he  happened  to  be, 
regained  the  high  sea  in  safety,  bat  a  larger  boat  which  followed  at  a  short 
distance  was  overwhelmed,  and  an  officer  and  part  of  the  crew  perished. 

There  is  a  phenomenon  observed  at  the  mouths  of  many  great  rivers,  called 
the  Boar,  which  has  resemblance  to  a  wave.  When  the  tide  returning  from 
the  sea  meets  theoatward  current  from  the  river,  and  both  have  the  force  which 
in  certain  situations  belongs  to  them,  the  stronger  mass  from  the  ocean  assumes 
the  form  of  an  almost  perpendicular  wall,  moving  inland  with  resistless  sweep. 
This  is  called  the  boar.  It  is  in  &ct  the  great  sea-wave  of  the  tide,  produced 
twice  a-day  by  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  rolling  in  upon  the  land  and  inlets, 
where  contracting  channels  concentrate  its  mass.  In  the  different  branches 
of  the  (janges  the  boar  is  seen  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Its  roaring  is  heard 
long  before  it  arrives.  Smaller  boats  and  skifis  cannot  live  wher0  it  comes ; 
and  as  it  passerthe  city  of  Calcutta,  even  the  large  ships  at  anchor  there  are 
thrown  into  such  commotion,  as  sometimes  to  be  torn  away  from  their  moor- 
ing?.— The  nature  and  effects  of  this  boar  are  strikingly  illustrated  upon  cer« 
tain  coasts  where  extensive  tracts  of  sand  are  left  uncovered  at  low  water. 
In  such  situations,  of  which  there  are  many  on  the  western  shores  of  Britain, 
the  returning  Ude  is  seen  advancing  with  steep  front,  and  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  speed  of  a  gallopbg  horse  can  scarcely  save  a  person  who  has  in- 
cautiously approach^  too  near.  Many,  every  year,  are  the  victims  of  temerity 
or  ignorance  on  these  treacherous  plains. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1831,  on  the  low  flat  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
north  of  Madras,  one  groat  wave  of  the  kind  now  described  was  produced 
during  a  very  high-spring  tide  of  midnight,  by  an  extraordinary  wind,  and 
spread  ten  miles  in  upon  the  inhabited  land.  It  had  retired  with  the  ebbing 
tide  before  morning,  but  the  next  day's  sun  disclosed  a  scene  of  devastation 
rarely  matched.  Amidst  the  total  wreck  of  the  villages  and  fields,  there  lay 
the  drowned  carcases  of  more  than  ten  thousand  human  beings,  mixed  with 
those  of  elephants^  horses^  bullocks^  wild  tigers  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  land. 

It  has  been  proposed  lately  to  construct  tub-marine  boats,  or  vessels  cal- 
culated to  swim  so  deep  in  the  water  as  to  be  below  the  superficial  motion  of 
the  waves,  and  therefore  beyond  the  influence  of  storms  at  the  surface.  Such 
a  boat  has  been  tried  with  connderable  success ;  and  men's  increasing  fami- 
liarity with  submarine  matters  since  the  invention  of  the  diving-bell;  may 
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ultimately  lead  to  improvements  reodering  the  sab-marine  vessel,  for  certain 
purposes^  commodious  and  safe. 

"  Fluids  resisting  the  motion  of  bodies  immersed  in  themy  or  themselves 
moving  forcibly  against  other  bodies'*     (See  the  Analysis.) 

The  same  force  is  required  to  give  or  to  take  away,  or  to  bend  motion,  in 
a  fluid,  as  in  an  equal  quantity  of  solid  matter.  A  pound  of  water  enclosed 
in  a  bladder  is  not  more  easily  thrown  to  a  given  height  than  a  pound  of  ice 
or  of  lead ;  nor,  if  falling  into  the  scale  of  a  weighing  beam,  does  it  require 
less  as  a  counterpoise;  nor^  if  made  to  revolve  at  the  end  of  a  sling,  does  it 
tender  the  cord  less  tight. 

A  convenient  measure  of  the  force  of  moving  water  on  an  obstacle,  or  of 
the  resbtaoce  of  still  water  to  a  moving  body,  exists  in  the  facts  already  ex- 
plained, that  the  pressure  of  a  known  height  of  fluid  column  produce^  from 
an  orifice  a  certain  velocity  of  jet,  while  conversely,  that  jet,  or  a  current  of 
equal  speed,  directed  against  the  orifice  supports  the  column.  The  impulse 
given  or  received,  therefore,  by  a  flat  surface  in  water,  such  as  the  vane  of 
a  water-wheel,  whether  that  of  a  stea&-boat  pressing  against  the  water,  or 
that  of  a  corn-mill  pressed  by  it,  is  measured  by  the  weight  of  the  column 
alluded  to,  the  height  of  which  is,  according  to  the  velocity  and  the  breadth 
or  diameter,  according  to  the  breadth  or  extent  of  the  solid  surface  concerned. 
This  estimate  supposes  that  the  pressure  of  or  upon  the  surface  is  direct ;  if 
it  be  oblique,  there  is  a  diminution  according  to  the  rule  given  under  the 
head  of  <<  resolution  of  forces," 

Many  persons  looking  carelessly  at  the  subject  of  fluid  resistance,  would 
expect  that  if  a  body,  as  a  boat,  moving  through  a  fluid  at  a  given  rate,  meets 
a  given  resistance,  it  should  just  meet  double  resistance  when  moving  twice 
as  fast.     Now  the  resistance  is  four  times  greater  with  a  double  rate. 

This  fact  is  but  another  example  of  a  principle  already  explained,  and 
when  more  closely  examined,  is  easily  understood.  A  boiA  which  moves 
one  mile  per  hour,*  displaces  or  throws  aside  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and 
with  a  certain  velocity; — if  it  move  twice  as  fast,  it  of  course  displaces  twice 
as  many  particles  at  tiie  same  time,  and  requires  to  be  moved  by  twice  the 
force  on  that  account ;  but  it  also  displaces  every  particle  with  a  double 
velocity,  and  requires  another  doubling  of  the  power  on  this  account;  the 
power  then  being  doubled  on  two  accounts  becomes  a  power  of  four.  In  the 
same  manner  with  a  speed  of  three,  three  times  as  many  particles  are  moved 
and  each  particle  with  three  times  the  velocity ;  therefore,  to  overcome  the 
resistance,  a  force  of  nine  is  wanted ;  for  a  speed  of  four,  a  power  of  sixteen; 
for  a  speed  of  five,  a  power  of  twentv-five,  and  so  forth  :  the  relations  being 
that  which  mathematicians  indicate  by  saying  that  the  resistance  increases  as 
the  square  of  the  speed.  The  corresponding  numbers,  up  to  a  speed  of  ten 
are  as  here  shown. 

Speed     ..1^2        8456789        10 

Corresponding)    j      ^        9      16      25      86      49      64      81      100 
resistance     j 

Thus,  even  if  the  resistance  at  the  bow  of  a  vessel  was  all  that  had  to  be 
considered)  the  force  of  one  hundred  horses  would  only  drag  >the  vessel  ten 
times  as  fast  as  the  force  of  one  horse.  But  there  is  another  important 
element  in  the  calculation,  viz,^  the  lessening,  as  the  vessel's  speed  quick- 
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ens,  of  the  usnal  water  pressure  on  tbe  stem, — ^which  prettnre  while  she  is 
at  rest  is  equal  to  tbe  pressure  on  the  bow,  and  tbe  force  tnerefore  required 
to  produce  an  increased  velocity  is  still  considerably  greater  than  as  noted  in* 
the  table. 

There  is  not  a  more  important  truth  in  physios  than  the  law  of  fluid  re- 
sistance to  moving  bodies  here  treated  of;  it  explains  so  many  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  becomes  a  guide  in  so  many  matters  of  art.  We  will  now  set 
forth  some  interesting  examples. 

It  explains  at  what  a  heavy  expense  of  coal  high  velocities  are  obtained  in 
Bteam-bpats.  If  an  engine  of  about  50  horse  power  would  drive  a  boat  7 
miles  an  hour,  two  engines  of  50,  or  one  of  100  would  be  required  to  drive 
it  10  miles,  and  three  such  to  drive  it  12  miles,  even  supposing  the  increased 
resistance  to  the  bow,  as  already  stated,  to  be  the  measure  of  the  whole  work 
done,  which  it  is  not,  and  that  engines  worked  to  the  same  advantage  with 
a  high  velocity  aa  with  a  low,  which  they  do  not — For  the  same  reasons,  if 
all  the  coal  which  a  ship  could  conveniently  carry  were  just  sufficient  to  drive 
her  1,000  miles,  at  a  rate  of  12  miles  per  hour,  it  would  drive  her  more 
than  3,000  at  a  rate  of  7  miles  per  hour ;  and  more  than  6,000  at  a  rate  of 
5  miles  per  hour.  This  is  a  very  important  consideration  for  persons  con- 
cemed  in  steam  navigation  to  distant  parts. 

The  same  law  shows  the  folly  of  putting  very  large  sails  on  a  ship;  the 
trifling  advantage  in  point  of  speed  by  no  means  compensating  for  tbe  addi- 
tional  expense  of  making  and  working  the  sails,  and  the  risk  of  accidents  in 
bad  weather.  The  ships  of  the  prudent  Chinese  have  not,  for  the  same  ton- 
nage, one-third  so  much  sail  as  those  of  Europeans,  and  yet  they  move  but 
little  slower  on  that  account.  A  European  ship  under  jury-masts  does  not 
lose  so  much  of  her  usual  speed  as  most  people  would  expect. 

This  law  explains  also  why  a  ship  glides  through  tbe  water  one  or  two 
miles  an  hour  when  there  is  very  little  wind,  although  with  a  strong  breeze 
she  would  only  sail  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  Less  than  the  100th 
part  of  that  force  of  wind  which  drives  htr  ten  miles  an  hour,  will  drive  her 
one  mile  per  hour,  and  less  than  the  400th  part  will  drive  he^  half  a  mile. 
Thus,  also,  during  a  calm,  a  few  men  pulling  in  a  boat  can  move  a  large 
ship  at  a  sensible  rate. 

These  considerations  show  strikingly  of  what  importance  to  navigation  it 
might  be  to  have,  as  a  part  of  a  ship's  ordinary  equipment,  one  or  two  water- 
wheels,  (or  ready  means  of  forming  them,)  to  be  affixed  upon  tbe  ship's  side 
when  required,  like  tbe  paddle-wheels  of  a  steam-boat,  and  by  turning  which, 
the  crew  might  easily  deliver  themselves  from  the  tedium,  or  even  disastrous 
consequences  of  a  long  calm  at  sea. — ^Tbis  idea  occurred  to  the  author  while 
in  a  ship  completely  becalmed  for  weeks  on  the  Line :  during  which  weari- 
some periods,  the  breezes  were  often  seen  roughening  the  water  a  mile  or 
two  farther  on ;  and  any  means  that  could  have  enabled  the  ship's  company 
to  advance  her  that  little  distance  might  have  saved  the  delay.  The  wheels 
might  be  driven  by  connection  with  the  capstan,  at  which,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  crew  would  most  willingly  work.  Ddav  in  a  large  vessel 
often  costs  hundreds  of  pounds  per  day,  and  may  retard  the  execution  of  im- 
portant projects. — But  the  propelling  of  a  ship  in  a  calm  seems,  by  no 
means,  the  most  important  purpose  which  such  wheels  might  serve.  If  from 
disease,  ^gue,  or  other  cause,  the  crew  were  inadequate  to  existing  neces- 
sities, two  wheels  affixed  to  the  extremities  of  an  axis  crossing  the  ship  might 
be  equivalent  in  many  cases  to  additional  hands^  or  to  a  steam-engine  of 
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great  power ;  §pT  wben  aeted  upon  by  the  water  as  the  ahip  safled,  they 
would  tarn  with  the  force  of  water-wheels  on  shore,  and  might  be  made  to 
*  move  the  pumps,  to  hoist  the  sails,  and  to  do  any  work  which  a  steam-engine 
could  perform.  Many  a  gallant  vessel  has  perished  because  the  exhausted 
crew  could  not  longer  labour  at  the  pumps,  where  such  water-wheels  as  now 
contemplated,  or  a  wind-mill  wheel  in  the  rigging  would  have  performed  the 
duty  most  perfectly. 

The  law  that  resistanoe  to  a  body  moving  in  a  fluid  increases  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  in  speed  of  the  body,  applies  where  the  fluid  is  aeriform, 
as  well  as  where  it  is  liquid. 

A  bullet  shot  through  the  air  with  a  double  velocity,  for  the  reason  as- 
signed above,  experiences  four  times  as  much  resistance  in  front,  as  with  a 
single  velocity :  the  motion  is  retarded  also  by  the  diminution  of  the  usual 
atmospheric  pressure  of  15  lbs.  per  inch  on  the  posterior  surface,  which  di- 
minution is  proportioned  to  the  speed.  It  is  fietrtber  true,  that  when  the 
velocities  of  bodies  moving  in  the  air  are  rery  great,  the  resistance  increases 
in  a  still  quicker  ratio  than  in  liquids,*— probably  because  Che  compressibility 
of  air  allows  it  to  be  much  condensed  or  heaped  up  before  the  quick  moving 
body.  It  is  useless  to  dischasge  a  cannon-ball  with  a  velocity  exceeding 
1,200  feet  in  a  second,  because  the  powerful  resistanoe  of  the  air  to  any 
velocity  beyond  that,  soon  reduces  it  to  that  at  least 

The  rule  of  reciprocal  action  between  a  solid  and  fluid,  now  explained,  holds 
equally  when  the  fluid  is  in  motion  against  the  solid,  as  when  the  solid 
moves  through  the  fluid. 

If  a  ship  be  anchored  in  a  tide's  way,  where  the  current  is  four  miles  an 
hour,  the  strain  on  her  cable  is  not  one-fourth  part  so  great  as  if  the  current 
were  eight  miles. 

A  wind  n^oving  three  miles  an  hour  is  scarcely  felt :  if  moving  six  miles, 
it  is  a  pleasant  breeze ;  if  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  it  is  a^brisk  gale ;  if  sixty, 
it  is  a  storm ;  and  beyond  eighty,  it  is  a  frightful  hurricane,  tearing  up  trees 
and  destroying  every  thing. 

Supposing  the  wind  to  move  one  hundred  miles  per  hour,  there  are  one 
hundred  times  as  many  particles  of  matter  striking  any  body  exposed  to  it, 
as  when  it  moves  onlv  one  mile  per  hour,  and  each  particle  strikes,  more- 
over, with  one  hundred  times  the  velocity  or  force,  so  that  the  whole  increase 
of  force  is  a  hundred  times  a  hundred,  or  ten  thousand.  This  explains  how 
the  soft  invisible  air  may  by  motion  acquire  force  sufficient  to  unroof  houses, 
to  level  oaks  which  have  been  stretching  their  roots  around  for  a  century, 
and  in  some  West  India  hurricanes,  absolutely  to  brush  every  projecting  thing 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  law  of  rapidly  increasing  resistance  asdgnr  a  limit  to  many  velocities, 
both  natural  and  artificial. 

It  limits  the  velocity  of  bodies  falling  through  the  air.  By  the  law  of 
gravity,  a  body  would  fall  with  a  constantly  accelerating  speed,  but  as  the 
resistanoe  of  the  air  increases  still  more  quickly  than  the  speed,  at  a  certain 
point,  this  fesistance  and  the  gravity  balance  each  other,  and  the  motion  be- 
comes uniform. 
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The  iMirocAule,  by  means  of  which  a  person  may  safely  descend  to  tbe 
earth  from  a  balloon  at  any  elevation,  famishes  a  good  example.  The  con- 
trivance resembles  a  lar^  flat  umbrella.  The  aeronaut  attaches  himself 
nndemeath  it,  and  when  it  is  let  loose  from  the  balloon,  he  is  partly  sap- 
ported  by  the  resistance  which  its  broad  expanse  experiences  in  falling 
through  the  air,  and  falls,  therefore,  in  a  correspondiDg  degree  more  slowly. 
After  the  first  second  or  two,  for  the  reason  stated  above,  it  descends  with  a 
uniform  motion }  and  its  breadth  is  generally  made  such,  as  to  allow  a  ve- 
locity of  about  eleven  feet  in  a  second,  or  that  which  a  man  acquires  in 
jamping  from  a  chair  two  feet  high. 

No  snip  sails  faster  than  fifteen  miles  in  an  hour. — ^And  it  is  because  the 
resistance  to  be  overoome  in  steam-carriages  on  rail-ways,  msp.,  their  friction, 
does  not  increase  with  their  velocity  like  the  fluid  rcBistance  to  steam-boats, 
that  the  speed  of  the  former  may  so  much  exceed  that  of  the  latter. 

No  fish  swims  with  a  velocity  exceeding  twenty  miles  an  hour  j  not  the 
dolphin,  when  shooting  ahead  of  our  swiftest  frigates,  nor  the  salmon,  when 
darting  forward  with  a  speed  which  lifts  him  over  the  water-fall. 

And  the  flight  of  birds  through  the  thin  air  has  a  limited  celerity.  The 
crow,  when  flying  home?nirds  against  the  storm,  cannot  face  the  wind  in  the 
open  sky,  but  skims  along  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  deep  valleys,  or 
wherever  the  swiftness  of  the  wind  is  retarded  by  terrestrial  obstructions. 
The  great  albatross,  stemming  upon  the  wing  the  current  of  a  gale  so  as  to 
keep  company  with  a  driving  ship  where  the  air  is  passing  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  often  takes  shelter  momentarily  under  the  lee-side 
of  the  lofty  billows.  The  bird  called  the  Uormy  petrel  abides  chiefly  in  the 
midst  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  the  irresistible  violence  of  the  wind  occa- 
sionally sweeps  it  from  the  waves,  and  causes  its  appearance  on  the  western 
shores  of  Europe.  Vessels  from  the  high  sea,  approaching  a  coast  from 
which  the  wind  blows,  generally  become  resting-places  to  exhausted  land 
birds  driven  off  the  shore  by  wind  which  they  have  sot  had  strength  of  wing 
to  stem ;'— sad  evidences  of  the  myriads  wkich  are  constantly  perishing  where 
no  resting-place  is  found,  and  where  no  human  eye  notes  their  fate. 

The  action  or  resistance  between  a  meeting  fluid  and  solid,  is  influenced  by 
the  shape  of  the  solid. 

This  follows  from  what  has  already  been  said  of  direct  and  oblique  impulse. 
If  a  flat  surface  directly  opposed  to  the  fluid  experience  a  certain  resistance, 
a  projecting  surface  like  that  of  a  sphere  or  short  wedge  is  resisted  in  a  less 
d^^ree,  and  a  concave  surface  in  a  greater.  The  explanation  is,  that  a  flat 
or  plane  surface  throws  the  particles  of  fluid  almost  directly  outwards  from 
its  centre  to  its  circumference,  and  therefore  with  greater  velocity,  while  the 
convex  or  wedge-like  surface,  although  displacing  them  just  as  far,  still  does 
so  more  slowly,  and  therefore  with  less  expenditure  of  force,  in  proportion 
to  the  obliquity  of  surface,  or  as  its  point  is  in  advance  of  its  shoulder  or 
broadest  part;  and  a  concave  surface  must  give  to  some  of  the  particles  a 
forward  as  well  as  lateral  motion.  The  shape  of  the  hinder  part  of  a  solid 
moving  through  a  fluid  is  of  importance  for  corresponding  reasons. 

The  following  are  instances  of  projecting  or  wedge-like  surfiices,  intended 
to  diminish  tbe  resistance.  Fishes  are  wedge-like  both  before  and  behind, 
their  form  being  modified,  however,  in  relation  to  other  objects  than  mere 
speed  of  motion.    Birds  are  sCi  also;  and  they  stretch  out  th^ir  necks  while 
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flying,  80  as  to  make  their  form  perfect  for  dividiog  the  air.  In  the  form 
of  the  under  part  of  boats  and  ships,  men  have,  in  a  degree,  imitated  the 
shape  of  fishes.  The  light  wherries  which  shoot  about  upon  the  surface  of 
the  Thames,  appear  the  very  essence  of  what  imagination  can  picture  of  form 
combining  utility  and  grace.  There  are  boats  used  in  China  called  make" 
loats,  which  are  only  a  foot  or  two  broad,  but  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  when  moved,  as  they  often  are,  by  nearly  a  hundred  rowers 
their  swiftness  is  extreme.  The  problem  of  which  it  is  the  object  to  asaga 
for  a  ship's  hull  or  bottom  the  best  possible  form  that  she  may  have  speed 
of  sailing,  is  not  yet  completely  solved ;  so  that  a  kind  of  empiricism  prevails 
in  the  matter,  and  very  unexpected  results  often  arise.  Yet  the  subject 
merits  much  attention,  for  when  vessels  have  to  chase  and  to  flee,  speed  be- 
comes of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  at  all  times  the  sailor's  heart  swells 
with  delight  lo  find  his  well-beloved  vessel  performing  well. 

The  following  instanced  exhibit  the  mutual  influence  of  meeting  solids  and 
fluids,  where  the  surface  of  the  solid  is  plane  or  concave. — In  a  water-wheel, 
whether  the  water  be  moving  against  the  wheel,  as  is  the  case  where  a  stream 
acts  to  drive  machinery,  or  the  wheel  be  movbg  against  the  still  water,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steam*boat,  the  extended  faces  of  the 
vanes  or  float-boards  give  or  receive  a  powerful  impulse.  When  a  wheel 
with  float-boards  has  its  lower  part  merely  dipping  into  a  stream  of  water, 
to  be  driven  by  the  momentum,  it  is  called  an  tmdershot^wheei ;  when  the 
water  reaches  the  wheel  near  the  middle  of  its  height,  and  turns  it  by  fulling 
on  the  float-boards  of  one  side  as  they  sweep  downwards  in  a  curved  trough 
fitting  them,  the  modification  .is  called  a  hreast^wJieel ;  and  when  the  float* 
boards  are  shut  in  by  flat  sides,  so  as  to  become  the  bottoms  of  a  circle  of 
cavities  or  buckets  surrounding  tjie  wheel,  into  which  the  water  is  allowed 
to  fall  at  the  top  of  the  wheel,  and  to  act  by  its  weight  instead  of  its  momen- 
tum, the  modification  is  called  the  avershot-wheeL  To  have  a  maximum  of 
eflfect  from  wheels  moved  by  the  momentum  of  water,  they  are  generally 
made  to  turn  with  a  velocity  aboC^  ofie-third  as  great  as  that  of  the  water ; 
and  wheels  moved  by  the  simple  Weight  of  water  usually  have  their  circum* 
ference  turning  with  a  velocity  Of  about  three  feet  per  second.  The  subject 
of  waiter«wheels  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  practical  mechanics ;  for 
moving  water  performs  a  great  deal  of  labour  for  man. 

Oars  for  boats  are  made  flat,  and  often  a  little  concave,  that  the  mutual 
action  between  them  and  water  may  be  as  great  as  possible.  The  webbed 
feet  of  water-fowl  are  oars ;  in  advancing,  they  collapse  like  a  shutting  um- 
brella, but  open  outwards  in  the  thrust  backwards,  so  as  to  oflier  a  broad 
concave  surface  to  the  water.  The  expanded  wings  of  birds  are  in  like  man- 
ner a  little  concave  towards  the  air  which  they  strike.  The  sails  of  shipsy 
when  they  are  receiving  a  fair  wind,  are  left  slack  so  as  to  swell  and  become 
hollow. 

The  redistanoe  between  a  meeting  solid  and  fluid  being  nearly  proportioned 
to  the  breadth  of  the  solid,  it  follows  that  large  bodies,  because  containing 
more  matter  in  proportion  to  their  breadth  or  surface  than  «maller  bodies 
of  similar  form,  are  less  resisted  in  proportion  to  their  weights,  than 
smaller  bodies. 

The  science  of  measures  tells  us  that  a  bullet  or  other  solid  of  two  inches 
diameter,  has  eight  times  as  much  matter  in  it  as  a  similar  solid  of  one  inch 
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dkmeter,  whfle  it  bag  only  fotir  times  the  breadth  or  surface,  Thns,  by 
imtting  eight  "tfioe  or  little  eabes  together^  as  here  represented^  we  have  a 
krger  cube,  of  which  compared  with  a  single  dice,  ^e  edge  is  evidently 
twice  as  long,  the  surface  four  times  as  great,  and  the  quantity  of  matter 
efffht  times  as  great; — again,  twenty-seven  dice  simi- 
larly put  together  form  a  cube  with  sides  three  times 
as  lon|^,  and  the  sur&ce  nine  times  as  great ;  and  sixty- 
four  dice  form  a  cube  with  sides  four  times  as  long, 
and  a  surface  sixteen  times  as  great.  All  solids  similar 
have  to  each  other  this  kind  of  relation,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  science  of  quantity,  is  called  the  rela- 
tion of  cubes  t  they  are  said  to  be  to  each  other  as  the 
eubes  of  any  of  their  corresponding  lines.  Hence,  if  a 
bullet  of  eight  pounds,  and  a  bullet  of  one  pound  be  shot  off  with  equal  Telo- 
city, because  that  of  eiffht  pounds  has  only  half  as  much  surface  in  propor- 
tion to  its  weight,  and  therefore  to  its  moral  inertia  or  force,  as  the  other, 
it  will  go  mucn  ^rther  than  the  other. 

This  important  rule  explains  why  shells  and  large  shot  may  be  thrown 
four  or  five  mOes,  while  smaller  cannon-balls,  musket-bullets,  pistol  and 
swan  shot,  and  the  common  small-shot  of  the  sportsman,  all  of  whiish  are 
generally  discharged  from  their  respective  pieces  with  the  same  commencing 
velocity,  have  a  worter  range,  as  the  size  of  the  projectile  is  less.  Even 
water  is  sometimes  thrown  from  a  gun  or  powerful  syringe  to  stun  birds, 
that  they  may  be  obtained  with  uninjured  plumage ;  but  it  soon  divides  in 
the  air  so  minutely  that  it  reiy^hes  only  to  a  short  distance. 

Water  fiilling  through  the  air  from  a  great  height,  goes  on  suffering  a 
gradual  division  into  smaller  and  smaller  portions,  whioh  at  last  may  be  said 
to  be  nearly  all  surface :  and  then  the  resistance  of  the  air  lets  them  tell 
veiy  dowly  indeed.  The  relation  of  the  size  and  resistance  is  well  shown 
by  the  difference  of  celerity  in  the  descent  of  a  miiiute  fog,  a  drizzling  mist, 
and  common  rain.  The  toy  called  thd  'tf^zter-hammer,  is  merely  a  little 
water  enclosed  in  a  tube  exhausted  or  empty  of  air ;  and  when,  by  turning 
the  tube,  the  water  is  made  to  fall  from  one  end  to  the  other,  as  there  is  no 
air  to  impede  or  divide  it  in  its  descent,  it  falls  as  one  mass,  and  makes  a 
sharp  noise  like  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 

The  same  law  explains  why  a  spider's  thread  or  a  single  filament  of  rilk 
floats  so  lonff  in  the  air  before  it  falls ; — ^why  there  is  almost  constantly  9ns*> 
pended  in  Ae  air,  wherever  active  man  rc»ideSj  that  immense  quantity  of 
very  minute  solid  particles,  whidi,  when  rendered  visible  by  the  sun's  light 
passing  directly  through  them,  are  called  motes  in  the  sunbeam — particles 
which  are  constantly  settling  on  household  furniture,  and  rendering  necessary 
the  daily  operation  of  dusting  or  cleaning; — ^why  the  fine  dust  sent  aloft 
during  the  eruption  of  volcanoes  is  often  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  distance 
of  hundreds  of  miles ; — ^why  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  the  strong  winds  often 
transport  fine  sand  from  plaoe  to  place,  ovenrtielming  caravans,  and  forming 
new  mountains,  which  succeeding  bUists  are  again  to  lift; — why  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  river,  or  in  a  tides-way,  fine  mud  is  found  where  the  current  is 
alow;  sand  where  it  is  quicker;  pebbles,  or  large  stones,  where  it  is  quidter 
still;  while  in  rapids  and  wate^ftlls,  only  massy  rocks  can  resist  the  fluid 
force.  Now  rocks,  pebble,  sand  and  mud,  may  all  be  the  same  material  iik 
portions  of  different  magnitude. 

This  law  explains  the  operation  of  lemgating,  by  which  substances  inso* 
Able  in  water  are  obtaiiMd  in  the  state  of  a  very  flue  powdcor.     Any  such 
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substance  is  first  ground  or  powdered  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  mixed  with 
water.  The  grosser  parts  then  soon  fall  to  the  bottom^  while  the  fine  dust 
remains  longer  suspended.  This  is  afterwards  obtained  separately  by  pour- 
ing the  liquid  which  bears  it  into  another  vessel,  and  allowing  more  time  for 
the  slow  subsidence.  The  fine  powder  of  flint  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  is  obtained  by  levigation ;  as  is  also  that  of  calamine  stone,  and 
other  powders  used  in  medicine  and  various  arts. 

This  law  farther  explains  how,  by  means  of  air  or  water,  bodies  of  differ- 
ent specific  gravities,  although  mixed  ever  so  intimately,  may  be  easily 
separated.  K  pieces  o{  cork  and  lead  be  let  fidl  together  throu|2;h  the  air, 
the  lead  will  reach  the  ground  first,  and  may  be  swept  away  before  the  cork 
arrives ;  but  in  a  vacuum  the  whole  would  rekch  the  ground  at  the  same 
time,  as  is  proved  by  the  common  experiment  of  the  guinea  and  feather 
falling  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  Again,  when  a  mixture  of 
com  and  chaff,  as  it  comes  from  any  threshing  machine,  is  showered  down 
from  a  sieve  in  a  current  of  air,  the  chaff  being  longer  in  falling,  is  carried 
farther  by  the  wind,  while  the  heavier  com  falls  almost  perpendicularly. 
The  &rmer,  therefore,  by  winnowing  in  either  a  natural  or  artificial  current 
of  air,  readily  separates  the  grain  from  the  chaff;  and,  if  he  desire  it,  may 
even  divide  the  grain  itself  into  portions  of  different  qdality.  Similar  to  the 
operation  of  separating  chaff  from  com  by  wind,  is  that  of  separating  sand 
'  or  mud  from  gold-dust  by  water : — ^the  soil  containing  gold-dust  is  first 
spread  on  a  flat  sur&ce,  over  which  a  current  of  water  is  then  made  to  pass; 
which  current  carries  away  the  lighter  rubbish,  and  leaves  the  gold.  If  a 
mass  of  metal  be  affixed  on  the  end  of  a  rod  of  wood,  the  rod  then,  whether 
simply  fiilling  through  the  air,  or  advanciiig  as  an  arrow,  will  follow  the 
heavier  metal  as  its  points.  The  cork  of  a  shuttlecock  is  always  foremost 
for  the  same  reason. 

The  instances  enumerated  under  this  head  serve  to  show  how  many  and 
varied  the  results  may  be  which  flow  from  a  single  principle. 

When  a  fluid  and  a  solid  meet  each  other  obliquely,  the  impulse  or  effect  is 
still  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  solid,  as  if  they  met  directly,  but 
is  less  forcible  as  the  obliquity  of  the  approach  is  greater.  ' 

Suppose  a  &  to  represent  the  upper  edge  of  a  smooth  board  or  of  any  flat 
polished  surface  standing  in  a  current,  the  fluid  approaching  this  surface,  in 
whatever  direction,  must  act  upon  it  as  if  approaching  perpendicularly, 
^^^^^^^9  ^^  account  of  its  smoothness,  the  fluid  can  take 
no  hold  of  it  to  push  it  endways,  either  towards  a  or  h. 
But  the  impulse  of  a  stream  acting  on  the  surface  will 
be  less  forcible  if  the  surface  be  oblique  to  the  stream, 
both  because  less  fluid  will  touch,  and  because  the  velo- 
city of  the  effective  approach  will  be  less.   The  line  c  d 
marks  the  breadth,  and  therefore  force,  of  the  part  of 
a  stream  reaching  the  board  directly ;  and  the  shorter 
line  /  0  marks  the  smaller  breadth  that  can  touch  it,  of 
a  stream  coming  obliquely  in  the  direction  ch:  in  the 
oblique  stream,  moreover,  if  the  line  c  h  mark  the  whole 
velocity,  the  shorter  line  c  a  m&rks  the  slower  rate  of 
the  direct  approach  of  any  one  particle  to  the  board. 
(This  subject  was  treated  of  at  page  57,  under  the  head 
of  Retoluticn  of  Forces.) 
Hence  the  wind  blowing  upon  the  sail  of  the  ship,  however  obliquely 
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ftlways  pre8B68  it  direotly  forward  or  perpendionlarly  Fig.  111. 

to  its  surface  but  acts  less  forcibly  as  the  obliquity  is 
greater.  If  the  wind  be  represented,  as  to  directiop 
and  strength,  by  the  line  e  d  approaching  the  sail  a  h, 
it  will  act  on  the  sail  as  if  it  came  from  /,  but  with 
the  smaller  force/  d,  instead  of  the  whole  force  e  d. 
The  effect,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  if  the  sail  were 
pulled  by  the  rope  d  o.  We  see  in  this  how  a  ship 
can  be  made  to  sail  in  a  certain  degree  against  the 
wind : — ^for  all  the  sails  being  adjusted  so  as  to  rec^ve 
the  wind  in  the  direction  here  shown,  they  all  act  to 
produce  the  same  result  as  if  ropes  were  pulling  from 
each  in  the  direction  oidc;  and  a  force  like/tf,  or  a  rope  like  d  c,  urging  side- 
ways as  well  as  forwards — as  instanced  in  the  tow-rope  of  a  canal  boat — 
makes  the  vessel  advance  rapidly  forward,  but  scarcely  at  all  sideways,  be- 
cause the  form  of  yessels  causes  them  to  pass  forward  at  least  twenty  times 
more  easily  with  their  sharp  bow  than  sideways  with  the  long  keel;  and 
therefore  a  force  urging  equally  sideways  and  forwards  makes  a  ship  advance 
twenty  miles  in  the  directioq  of  her  keel,  that  is  forwards,  for  one  mile  which 
she  deviates  sideways. — The  deviation  sideways,  which^  in  sailing  vesselsi 
must  take  place  to  a  certain  extent  whenever  the  wind  is 
at  all  oblique,  is  called  the  Ue-way,  J^g*  112. 

A  vessel  having  to  sail  ^m  S  to  a,  while  the  wind  cl 

blows  directly  against  her  course,  or  from  a- to  h^  is  ob- 
liged to  sail  cloie  to  the  win^  as  represented  in  fig.  112, 
fint  perhaps  to  e,  as  represeqted  by  this  figure,  with  the 
left  or  larboard  side  to  the  wind,  then  to  tack,  as  it  is  call-  ^^' 
ed,  or  turn  around,  at  e,  and  to  sail  to  <f,  with  the  right 
or  starboard  side  in  the  wind ;  then  to  go  on  the  larboard 
tack  again  to  c,  and  thence  to  the  port  at  a. 

In  making  way  against  a  contrary  tomd,  the  saik  of  a 
ship  are  pointed  so  nearly  edgewise  to  the  wind,  that  " 

unless  very  flat,  a  great  portion  of  their  surface  becomes  useless.  The  Chi- 
nese manner  of  rigging  is,  jn  this  respect  at  least,  superior  to  the  European ; 
for  in  it  bamboo  reeds  attacbed  across  the  sails,  render  them  as  flat  as  boards. 
When  a  Chinese  ship  has  her  sails  pointed  edgeways  to  a  spectator^  he  only 
Bees  the  masts  which  supports  them. 

The  reason  why  a  ship  of  several  masts  generally  sails  faster  when  the 
wind  is  more  or  less  from  a  side,  than  when  directly  astern^  is,  that  in  the 
former  case  all  the  sails  are  acting,  although  individually  not  to  the  best 
advantage,  while,  in  the  latter^the  sails  in  front  are  becalmed  by  those  behind 
them.  A  ship  with  a  mde-wind  may  move  faster  than  the  wind  itself,  as  is 
often  true  of  the  outer  extremities  of  the  wind-mill's  vanes.  A  correspond- 
ing relation  of  motions  is  observed  when  a  sHppery  wedge  is  forced  out  two 
or  three  inches  laterally  from  its  plaoci  by  a  weight  which  descends  only  one 
inch  perpendicularly. 

The  law  now  under  consideration  explains  the  action  of  the  rudder  of 
ships,— that  contrivance,  by  which  a  single  steersman  can  direct  the  course 
of  an  enormous  vessel  through  rocks  and  shoals  more  steadily  and  safely 
than  an  adroit  charioteer  can  guide  his  tiny  vehicle  on  a  common  road.  The 
helm  or  rudder  is  a  flat  projection  from  the  stem-post  of  the  ship,  turning  on 
strong  hinges;  in  the  manner  of  a  door  or  gate;  and  moved  by  a  beam  or  lever 
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called  tbe  tiller^  which  proceeds  from  it  forwards  to  where  the 
steersman  stands.  In  small  vessels  the  tiller  is  above  the  deck 
and  the  steersman  applies  his  hand  directly  to  it ;  bnt  in  krge 
ships  it  is  below,  and  is  moved  by  ropcs^  rising  from  it  to  lAe 
wheel  on  the  deck^  where  the  steersman  stands,  with  the  com- 
pass before  him.  While  the  mdder  points  directly  astern,  as 
to  a,  like  a  continuation  of  the  keel  and  stern-post,  it  does  not 
affect  the  vessel's  course }  but  if  it  be  inclined  ever  so  little  to 
one  side,  as  to  6  on  the  left  or  larboard  side,  the  water  imme- 
diately acts  on  it  in  the  direction  of  c  b,  perpendicular  to  its  sur- 
face, and  pushes  the  stem  to  the  right  or  starboard  side, — an 
action  equivalent  to  pulling  to  the  left  or  larboard. 
It  is  possible  to  make  a  ship  or  boat  steer  itself,  bv  placing  a  powerful 
vane  on  the  mast-head,  and  connecting  it  with  the  tiller-ropes  by  two  pro- 
jecting arms  from  its  axis.  If  it  were  desired  to  make  the  ship  sail  directly 
before  the  wind,  the  tiller-ropes  would  be  fixed  to  the  arms  of  the  vane  so 
that  the  helm  should  be  in  the  middle  position,  when  the  vane  was  pointing 
directly  forward :  should  the  vessel  then  from  any  cause  deviate  Ax)m  her 
course,  the  vane,  by  its  changed  position  witp  respect  to  6er,  would  have 
produced  a  corresponding  change  on  the  position  of  her  helm,  just  such  as 
to  bring  her  back  to  her  course.  Again,  it  is  evident  that,  by  adjusting  such 
a  vane  and  mdder  to  each  other  in  different  ways,  any  other  desired  course 
mi^ht  be  obtained,  and  which  would  alter  only  with  the  wind.  The  vane^ 
to  have  the  necessary  power,  would  require  to  be  of  large  size ;  it  would  be 
%  wide  hoop,  for  instance,  with  canvas  stretched  upon  it;  and  the  rudder, 
to  turn  with  little  force,  might  be  hung  on  an^zis  passed  nearly  through  its 
middle,  instead  of,  as  usual,  by  hinges  at  one  edce.  Cases  have  occurred 
where  shipwrecked  persons  might  have  sent  intelligence  of  their  disaster  to 
a  distant  coast,  by  a  small  vessel,  or  even  a  block  of  wood  fitted  up  in  this 
way.    Tlhp  method  admits  also  of  other  applications,  particularly  in  war. 

As  fluids  act  on  surfaces,  in  a  dkection  perpendicular  to  them,  the  water 
on  the  right  side  of  a  ship's  bow  is  always  pressing  it  towards  the  left  side, 
/  but  owing  to  the  equivalent  and  contrary  pressure  there,  the  ship  holds  her 
course  evenly  between  the  two,  or  straight  forward*  When  a  ship,  however, 
owing  to  the  side  wind,  lies  over,  or  heels,  as  it  is  called,  that  side  of  the  bow 
which  sinks  most  is  more  pressed  than  the  other ;  and  were  there  not  a  coun- 
teracting inclination  of  the  rudder  then  made,  eonstituting  what  is  called 
toeeether-helmf  the  ship's  head  would  come  round  to  the  wind.  Now  ships 
so  rarely  have  the  wind  exactly  astern,  that  to  diminish  the  almost  constant 
necessity  for  weaiher*helfn,y  the  mast  or  masts,  and  consequently  the  mass  of 
the  sidls  are  placed  more  towards  the  bow  tlvin  the  stem. 

Again,  because  the  bow  of  a  ship  is  oblique  downwards  as  well  «s  side- 
ways, the  water,  when  she  moves,  is  constantly  tending  to  lift  the  bow ; 
hence  when  the  vessel  is  dragged  by  a  low  horizontal  rope,  as  in  the  ease  of 
a  boat  attached  to  a  sailing  ship's  stem,  or  is  moved  by  paddle-wheels,  like 
steam4)oats,  the  bow  rises  much  ou)  of  the  water,  and  the  stem  sinks  in  the 
hollow  or  furrow  of  the  track :  but  when  she  is  driven  by  sails,  as  these  are 
high  <m  the  mast^  and  are  acting  therefore  on  a  long  lever  to  depress  the  bow, 
the  two  opposite  tendencies  just  balance  each  other,  and  the  vessel  sails 
evenly  along. 

The  form  of  the  fore  part  of  a  ship  has  less  influence  upon  her  speed  of 
sailing  than  the  form  of  the  hind  par^  called  the  ruriy  ftoxxi  the  middle  to  the 
stern.    When  a  ship  is  at  rest,  there  is  of  course  as  much  forward  pressure 
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tf  water  abont  the  etern  as  of  backward  pressure  on  the  bow ;  but  when  she 
sailsy  she  is  rooning  away  from  the  propelling  pressure,  and  is  increasing 
the  resisting  pressure.    A  gradual  tapering  of  the  hind  part,  therefore,  or  a 
fane  rufij  as  it  is  ealled,  which  allows  the  water  to  apply  itself  readily  to  it, 
as  it  passes  along,  must  influence  much  the  rate  of  sailing.    The  fore  part        j 
of  any  mass  drawn  through  the  water,  however  blunt  or  square,  becomes  in 
effect  sharp  or  rounded  by  a  quantity  of  water  which  it  pushes  on  before  it.       ; 
A.  tree,  or  the  tapering  mast  of  a  ship,  can  be  drawn  through  the  water  more     / 
easily  with  the  large  end  foremost  than  in  a  contrary  way. 

The  eanhtnon  toindmiU  furnishes  another  illustration  of  tb»  action  of  fluids 
en  oblique  suifaoes.    The  face  of  the  windmill 
is  tumjdd  directly  to  the  wind,  but  the  four  flat  I'ig-  11^. 

vanes  or  sails,  of  which  the  great  wheel  consists, 
are  individualty  oblique.  Thus  the  edge  a  of  the 
vane  a  e,  is  more  forward  as  regards  the  coming 
wind  or  a  spectator  in  front,  than  the  edge  e,  and 
the  action  of  the  wind,  therefore,  being  perpen- 
dicular to  the  oblique  surface  a  e,  pushes  it  in  a 
d^ree  towards  a.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
eadi  of  the  other  vanes  where  the  edges  b  c  and 
d  are  in  front  and  those  marked  by  the  fainter 
lines  are  behind  i  so  that  each  vane  produces  an 

equal  efEect  in  turning  the  wheel.  The  law  of  the  ^'decomposition  of  forces," 
explained  in  page  57,  tells  in  what  proportion  the  fcfrce  of  the  wind  is  exerted 
to  push  the  wheel  backwards  against  its  supports,  and  to  turn  it  round. 

Windmills  were  first  used  n  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  they 
are  still  of  great  importance  in  countries  where  there  are  no  waterfalls,  and 
little  fuel  for  steam-engines.  In  some  of  the  richest  European  landscapes, 
every  height  is  crowned  by  its  busy  windmill,  grinding  corn,  or  sawing 
wood,  or  pressing  oil-seeds ;  and  over  the  plains^  similar  wheels  are  pump- 
ing water  for  domestic  use,  or  incessanUy  draining  .the  land. 

The  tmok&jack  of  our  ohimsics  is  a  $ai$il  windmilli  driven  by  the  as* 
sending  current  of  air  in  the  chimney. 

The/ecUherinff  o/ctn  arrov>  acts  in  part  on  the  principle  of  the  windmill. 
The  featherv  projection  from  the  shaft  is  not  quite  straight,  but  winds  round 
it  a  little,  like  the  thread  of  a  screw  f.  and  the  arrow,  therefore,  constantly 
turns  as  it  Hies,  and  go^  stnoi^t  to  its  object  although  the  shaft  itself  be 
bent,  because  any  deviation  is  cgnstantly  correcting  itself. 

The  rifle-barrel  in  flre*arms  has  sjpiral  furrows  or  threads  along  its  interior 
BDr£use,  so  that  the  bullet  .in  passing  out  reeeives  a  turning  motion  coire*. 
^Uti^ng  to  that  of  an  arrow,  and  producing  similar  results.  A  bullet  which 
rec^ves  any  other  turning  motkm  than  round  the  line  of  its  course — and 
Utoet  bullets  from  a  eommcm  barrel  do  acquire  such,  owing  to  the  irregularity 
of  ibmr  form,  or  unequal  friction  at  iha  mouth. of  the  piece*-is  sure  to 
deviate  from  its  course,  becaueto  unequally  pressed  or  resisted  by  the  atmo- 

2 here.  A  good  rifle  fixed  to  its  phioe  will  send  a  succession  of  shots  through 
e  hole  made  in  the  target  by  the  first  shot,  at  the  distance  of  200  yards. 
Duels  have  been  fought  with  rifles^  and  the  parties  having  fired  at  the  same 
moment,  have  been  corpses  the  moment  after. 

it  miebt  be  supposed  that  a  wheel  which  the  wind  turned  by  direct  action 
on  the  nm,  as  water  turns  common  water-wheels,  would  be  preferable  to  the 
windmill-wheel  above  described,  which  is  turned  by  obliqiie  action  on  the 
boe;  acfewdingly,  a  wheel  like  a  wat^r-wheel,  only  with  broader  vanes,  has 
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been  placed  in  a  house  or  cover,  so  that  only  one  side  at  a  time  wu  exposed 
to  the  wind ; — bat  it  is  a  powerless  machine.  The  oblique  vane  wheel  may 
apply  to  use  only  half  or  less  of  the  foree  of  the  air  which  reaches  it,  but 
its  wide  expanse  receives  a  stream  of  air  of  thirty  feet  in  diameteri  while  an 
ordinary  window  would  admit  that  required  for  a  wheel  of  equal  sise  of  the 
other  construction. 

There  are  some  situations  where  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  water- 
wheels  like  the  common  windmill-wheel,  viz.j  where  the  stream  is  sluggish, 
and  is  deep  enough  to  allow  a  large  wheel  to  be  wholly  immersed. 

A  small  whedl  of  thb  sort,  with  broad  oblique  vanes,  has  been  used  as  a 
means  of  ascertaining  the  rate  of  a  ship's  sailing.  It  is  allowed  to  drag 
astern  in  the  water ;  and  the  number  of  revolutions  made  in  a  given  time 
marks  the  ship's  speed. 

A  windmill-wheel  made  to  turn  during  a  calm  by  force  applied  to  its  axle, 
would  be  pressed  endways,  or  in  the  direction  of  its  axle,  just  as  if  wind 
were  blowing  upon  it,  owing  to  the  reaction  of  the  still  air,  through  which 
its  oblique  vanes  were  made  to  sweep.  Such  a  form  of  wheel  fitted  to  work 
in  water,  and  called  a  water-screw,  has  been  applied  at  the  bow  or  stem  of 
steamboats,  ^  propel  them  in  canals  where  tnere  was  no  room  for  side 
wheels.  But  as  from  the  obliquity  of  the  surfaces  only  a  part  of  the  applied 
power  becomes  propulsive— the  remainder  being  wasted  in  the  lateral  strain 
or  twisting  of  the  water — ^the  method  is  not  applicable  to  general  purposes. 
Two  small  windmill-wheels  placed  horizontally  one  above  the  other,  on 
the  same  axis,  and  made  to  turn  in  opposite  ways  by  springs  or  otherwise, 
would  rise  in  the  air,  carrying  a  certain  load  with  them,  and  would  oonsti* 
tute,  therefore,  a  flying-machine. 

The  effect  of  a  single  oar  projecting  firom  the  stem,  used  to  propel  a  boat 
or  vessel,  in  the  manner  called  $cullingj  is  referable  to  the  law  now  under 
consideration.  The  oar  or  scull  rests  on  a  round-headed  prop  or  nail  at  the 
stem,  and  is  made  to  vibrate  from  side  to  side.  In  all  positions  it  has  the 
surface  which  presses  the  water  turned  obliquely  backwards ;  hence  the  reao* 
tion  of  the  water  drives  the  boat  forward.  In  China,  large  vessels  are  moved 
by  a  single  sculling  oar,  which  half  of  the  ship's  company  may  be  urging 
at  the  same  time.  A  sculling  oar  may  be  regarded  as  a  single  vane  of  such 
a  propelling-wheel  or  water-screw  as  above  described,  made  to  sweep  across, 
behind  the  vessel,  altemately  to  the  right  and  to  the  lefl. 

The  action  of  a  fish's  tail  and  of  the  bendipg  of  an  eel  or  snake  in  water, 
partly  resembles  that  of  the  sculling  oar.  Many  people  believe  that  the  tail 
of  the  fish  is  only  the  rudder  of  the  body,  and  that  the  fins  give  it  forward 
motion — as  is  true  of  a  bird's  tail  and  wings — ^but  the  fish's  tail  is  in  faot 
the  great  instmment  of  motion,  while  the  fins  serve 
chiefly  to  steady  and  direct  the  motion. 

A  paper  kite  rising  in  the  air  is  another  example 
belonging  to  this  place.  Its  cord  d  is  attached  to  it 
above  the  middle  of  its  loop,  and  therefore  so  as  to 
make  it  present  always  an  oblique  surface  to  the  wind  ; 
and  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  perpendioular  to  its 
surface,  it  rises  as  if  pushed  up  in  the  direction  e  a, 
or  as  if  drawn  up  in  the  direction  of  a  6.  A  kite 
might  be  made  large  enough  to  lift  a  man.  *  Cats 
have  been  sent  up  at  kites'  tails,  and  have  fallen 
down  safely  under  panuAutes  from  the  greatest  eleva- 
tions.   It  might  be  safer  for  a  man  to  rise  at  a  kite's 
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iaO  to  reooBnoitre  an  enem/s  position,  or  to  rarvey  an  unknown  country, 
than  under  a  baUoon,  as  was  practised  by  the  French  during  the  revolutionary 
wars.  He  might  have  the  security  of  a  parachute,  and  the  power  of  regula* 
ting  the  obliquity  of  attachment  of  the  rope,  so  as  to  command  his  ascent  or 
descent  at  pleasure.  An  exhibition  was  made  in  October,  1827,  between 
Bath  and  I^ndon,  of  a  car  drawn  along  the  highway  by  kites.  That  the; 
might  asoend  to  a  great  elevation,  where  the  wind  is  generally  stronger  than 
below,  they  were  attached  to  each  other  in  a  row,  so  that  the  second  kite 
mounted  as  if  its  cord  were  held  by  a  hand  at  the  first,  the  third  as  if  rising 
from  the  second,  and  so  forth.  The  projector  of  this  novelty  hoped  that  he 
had  pointed  out  a  most  valuable  means  of  travelling  across  eztensiTe  plains, 
sandy  deserts,  tracks  of  snoW;  &c.,  and  in  all  cases^  nearly  with  the  speed  of 
the  wind. 

''  Huids  lifitd  in  oppcsiUon  to  graintyj^     (See  the  Analysis.) 

Water,  as  we  have  seen  in  former  parts  of  this  work,  is  to  the  living  uni- 
verse, in  some  degree  what  the  blood  is  to  the  animal  body,  and  a  constant 
supply  and  circulation  are  required.  This  supply  has  been  provided  for  to 
an  extraordinary  extent,  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes ;  but  for  many 
purposes  of  human  society,  water  is  still  required  where  none  naturally  ex- 
ists. A  great  variety  of  means  have  been  employed  in  raising  it,  some  of 
which,  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  whole,  are  now  to  be  consider^. 

Water  may  be  raised  in  a  bucket  which  is  attached  to  a  rope  to  be  pulled 
up  by  the  hand. — ^The  rope  carrying  the  bucket  may  be  drawn  up  more 
easily  by  being  wound  round  a  barrel  or  axle  turned  by  a  winch. — ^There 
may  be  a  succession  of  buckets  on  a  rope,  rising  one  after  the  other,  and 
when  emptied,  descending  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wheel  or  axle 
which  lifts  them :  the  rope  to  which  they  are  attached  being  «  curole  or  tnd- 
7en  rope  J  and  constituting  with  them  what  is  called  the  Irndtei-machine,'^ 
Instead  of  buckets  on  such  an  endless  rope  or  chain,  there  may  be  a  succes- 
sion of  flat  pieces  of  wood,  which,  on  being  drawn  up  through  a  large  tube 
or  barrel,  like  loose-fittine  pistons,  will  raise  a  copious  stream  of  water ;  this 
is  the  contrivance  called  the  chain-pump, — Or  simply  an  endless  rope  of  hair, 
very  rough,  passing  round  one  wheel  above,  another  below,  may  be  whirled 
Quickly  by  turning  the  upper  wheel,  so  that  a  mass  of  water  adhering  by 
motion  to  its  rising  half,  shall  be  thrown  into  a  reservoir  at  the  top  where  it 
passes  over  the  upper  wheel :  several  such  ropes  may  be  joined  side  by  side 
to  increase  the  offset. — But  the  most  important  of  all  water-raising  engines 
are  the  lifting  and  forcing  pumps,  already  described  at  pages  171  and  172. 
They  are  used  to  draw  from  wells,  to  drain  mines,  to  send  a  supply  over 
cities,  to  pump  ships,  to  throw  water  for  extin- 
gdshing  &es,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  Fig*  116. 

A  stream  of  water  passing  through  a  garden, 
or  in  the  midst  of  fields,  may  have  beauty  with 
little  utility,  unless  it  can  be  employed  to  irrigate 
the  vegetable  creation  around.  In  the  fields  and 
gardens  of  Persia,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
very  intense,  the  streams  are  caused,  by  their  own 
action,  to  lift  a  part  of  their  water  into  elevated 
reservoirs,  from  which  it  again  flows  in  sloping 
channels  to  wherever  it  is  required.  A  large 
water-wheel  is  placed  so  that  the  stream  may  turn 
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it,  and  around  its  circumferenoe  buckets'  are  attached,  to  be  filled  as  they  > 
sweep  along  below,  and  to  be  emptied  into  a  reservoir  as  thej  pass  above — 
or  instead  of  bucketSi  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  themselves  are  made  hollow, 
and  curved  as  here  represented,  so  that  their  extremities  dip  into  the  water 
at  each  evolution,  they  leceive  a  quantity  of  it,  which  runs  along  them  aa 
thej  risCi  and  is  discharged  into  a  reservoir  at  the  centre.  These  are  usually 
called  Periian  wheeh,  but  they  are  as  commonly  emfdoyed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  elsewhere  as  in  Persia. 

A  pipe  wound  like  a  screw  upon  a  sloping  barrel,  and  made  to  dip  its  lower 
mouth  into  water  at  each  revolution  of  the  barreU  will  also  raise  water;  the 
loiter  portions  of  the  turning  pipe  will  always  be  full  of  it,  and  it  will  be 

rising  in  them  to  the  top,  aa  if  oa 
Fig.  117.  an  inclined  plane.     Archimedes 

was  the  inventor  of  this  beautiful 
water-screw,  and  his  name  has  re* 
mained  to  it.  It  may  be  turned  by 
the  hand|  or  by  a  passine  stream 
which  acts  on  the  vanes  of  a  water* 
wheel  aflLsed  upon  it. 

Water  may  be  raised  by  produc- 
ing centrifugal  force  at  the  upper  end  of  a  bent  pipe  which  dips  into  a  res- 
ervoir.   Supposing  the  pipe  to  be  bent  as  here  represented. 
Fig.  118.     and  the  horiaontia  arm  a  to  turn  like  the  spoke  of  a  wheel, 
^     round  the  upright  portion  as  the  axis, — ^if  the  pipe  be  once 
Q  }       filled  with  wnter,  and  be  turned  with  sufficient  speed,  it  will 

^  eontinue  to  throw  out  a  constant  stream  from  the  end  a.    To 

increase  the  discbarge  there  may  ba  several  horizontal  arms 
from  one  large  upright  pipe,  all  emptying  themselves  into  a 
oircukr  trough  or  reservoir;  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
refilling  the  apparatus  after  every  interruption  of  its  motion, 
a  valve  opening  upwards  must  be  placed  at  the  bottom.  This 
contrivance  has  been  called  the  centrifugal  pump^  because  the 
water  is  raised  at  &  as  in  a  pump,  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  to  sup* 

Sly  the  place  of  that  which  is  thrown  out  from  a  by  the  centrifugal  force, 
'he  velocity  of  rotation  must  bear  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  discharging 
aperture  a,  above  the  surfiMse  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir. 

It  had  loog  been  observed  in  household  experience  and  elsewhere,  that 
while  water  is  runninglJirongh  a  pipe,  if  a  cock  at  tiie  extremity  be  suddenly 
shut,  a  shock  and  noise  are  produced  there.  The  reason  is,  that  the  forward 
motioa  of  the  whole  water  oontained  in  the  pipe  being  instantly  arrested,  and 
tike  momeatuBi  of  a  liquid  being  as  great  as  of  a  soIm,  the  water  strikes  the 
cock  with  as  much  force  as  if  it  ware  a  long  bar  of  metal  or  a  rod  of  wood 
having  the  same  weight  and  velocity  as  the  water.  Then  as  a  fluid  presses 
equal^  in  all  directions,  a  leaden  pipe  of  great  length  may  be  widened,  or 
even  burst  in  this  experiment-*Lately  this  forward  pressure  of  an  arrested 
stream  has  been  used  as  a  force  for  raising  water,  and  the*  arrangement  of 
parts  contrived  to  render  it  available  has  been  called,  on  account  of  the  shocks 
produced,  the  vfater-ram.  The  ram  may  be  described  as  a  sloping  pipe  in 
which  the  stream  runs,  having  a  valve  at  its  lower  end,  to  be  shut  at  inter- 
vals to  arrest  the  stream,  and  having  a  small  tube  rising  from  near  that  end 
towards  a  reservoir  above,  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  water  at  each  interrup- 
tion.   Kow  water  allowed  to  run  for  one  second^  ia  a  pipe  ten  yards  long, 
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two  inches-wide  and  sloping  six  feet,  aoquires  Fig.  119. 

momentum  enough  to  diive  about  half  a  pint, 
on  the  shutting  of  the  cock,  into  a  tube  lead- 
ing to  a  reserroir  forty  feet  high.  Such  an 
apparatus,  therefore,  with  the  valve  shutting 
every  second,  raises  about  siztv  half-pinta  or 
four  gaJlons  in  a  minute.  The  valve  is  so 
contrived  that  the  stream  works  it  as  desired — 
In  this  figure  which  represents  the  lower  end 
of  the  water-ram,  a  is  the  openinff  by  which 
the  stream  escapes  from  it,  and  the  valve  or 

flap  seen  below  the  opening  is  that  which  by  suddenly  shutting  arrests  the 
stream.  The  valve  is  made  so  heavy,  that  the  stream  must  ran  for  a  certain 
time  to  acquire  force  enough  to  shut  it ;  and  in  the  instant  of  its  shutting, 
a  little  of  the  advancing  water  passes  upwards  through  the  valve  b  towards 
the  reservoir.  The  water  in  the  main  pipe  then  becominff  stagnant  again, 
no  longer  has  power,  bv  its  weight  alone,  to  keep  the  valve  a  shut :  this, 
therefore,  iaUs  open  and  the  stream  begins  again,  again  to  be  arrested  as  be- 
fore ;  and  as  long  as  the  supply  of  water  lasts,  the  action  of  the  apparatus 
continues.  The  action  of  a  water-ram  has  been  compared  to  the  beating  of 
an  animal's  pulse.  The  upright  tube  has  usually  a  reservoir  at  the  bottom, 
where  it  first  receives  the  water,  coastitnting  thoe  an  air-vessel  h,  ^described 
at  page  161)  which,  by  iho  ur^s  elasticity,  converts  the  interrupted  jets  first 
received,  into  a  nearly  unifbrm  current  towards  the  reservoir.  The  supply  of 
air  to  this  vessel  is  manifested  by  the  contrivance  called  a  ihifting-vcdve. 

In  the  preceding  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  fluidity,  we  have  had  to 
touch  on  many  of  those  f^nomena  of  nature  and  art  which  are  the  most 
important  to  man;  yet  we  have  seen  how  beautifully  simple  and  intelligible 
they  are  all  rendered  when  referred,  by  a  methodical  arrangement,  to  a  few 
heads  dependent  on  the  <<  fundamental  truths.'^  Each  one  of  the  many  par- 
tieolan  belonging  to  this  department,  and  which  when  now  explained  ap- 
pean  so  simple  and  obvious,  has  yet  beem  a  distinct  step  in  the  slow  pre^iress 
of  discoveiT  or  invention,  and  probably  when  first  made  has  filled  some  uge- 
nious  mind  with  intense  and  purest  delight 
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SECTION  IV.— ACOUSTICS, 
OR  PHENOMENA  OF  SOUND  AND  HEAEING. 


ANAIiYSIS  OF  THE  6B0TION. 

1.  Sound  %b  heard  ichen  any  tudden  tihock  or  impuise  u  given  to  the  air, 
or  to  any  other  body  which  is  in  contact  direcdy  or  indirectly  with  the  ear. 

2.  Ifmch  impuheg  he  repeated  ai  very  ehort  intervals,  the  ear  cannot  attend 
to  them  individualfyf  but  hears  them  as  a  coNnNUED  bound,  which  is 
UNljroRM,  or  what  is  caUed  a  tone,  i/die  impulse  be  similar  and  at  equal 
intervals^  and  is  GBAVX  or  BHARP,  according  as  they  are  few  or  many  in 
a  given  time;  and  all  continued  sound  is  but  a  r^^etition  of  impulses. 

3.  When  the  number  of  impulses  in  a  given  time  producing  some  uniform 
continued  sound  has  a  simple  relationy  cu  of  haXfj  thirdyfourthyibc^  to 
the  number  producing  some  other  such  sound  which  is  heard  either  simtd-' 
taneoudy  with  it^or  a  little  before  or  after,  the  ear  is  generally  much  and 
pleasingly  affected  by  the  circumstance;  and  the  sounds  are  said  to  have 
MUBIOAL  RELATION  to  coch  Other ^orto  be  AOOORDANT,  while  aU  others  are 
termed  disoordant. 

4.  The  shock  which  causes  the  sensation  of  sound  spreads  or  is  propagated 
in  aU  bodies,  somewhat  as  a  wave  spreads  in  water,  with  decreasing 
strength  cu  the  distance  increases,  but  with  a  velocity  nearly  uniform,  and 
whu^  in  air  is  ahout  1,142  foetper  second, 

5.  Sound  it  BJanMJTMD  foom  smooth  surfaces,  and  hence  arise  m>any  curious 
and  pleasing  effects  called  echoes,  doc. 

6.  Thestructureof  iha  ear  iUustraUs  the  law  of  sound. 


Earlt  inquiries  into  nature  had  remarked  that  in  most  instances  of  noise 
or  sound  there  was  present  a  shock  or  trembling  of  the  sotfudinff  body,  often 
visible,  but  sometimes  onl^  sensible  to  the  touch,  or  discoverable  by  other 
means ;  it  was  noted,  for  instance,  in  the  string  of  a  harp,  in  the  reed  of  a 
hautboy,  in  the  prongs  of  a  tuning-fork,  in  the  lip  of  a  bell  \  but  it  was  re- 
served for  the  modems  to  understand  fully,  that  the  animal  organ  called  the 
ear,  is  merely  a  structure  of  parts  admirably  adapted  to  be  affected  by  the 
concussions  or  tremblings  of  things  around ;  and  that  sounds  in  all  their 
varieties  are  merely  such  motions,  affecting  the  ear  through  the  medium  of 
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ihe  Air  whicb  sorroiuidfl  it^  or  of  some  other  body^  or  series  of  bodies^  reach- 
ing from  the  trembling  thing  to  the  ear. 

The  delioaoy  and  oomplezity  of  an  organ  destined  to  feel  and  to  distin- 
gnish  such  slight  and  varying  inflnences,  and  the  vast  importance  of  it  to 
nan,  as  that  which  makes  him  capable  of  nsing  language,  besides  beine  his 
ever-watchfdl  monitor  of  sarroundinff  occurrences,  and  the  channel  by  which 
the  fascination  of  music  enters,  render  this  subject,  to  all  who  love  to  read 
in  nature  the  attributes  of  its  author,  a  most  favourite  study. 

Because  all  the  bodies  around  us  are  immersed,  in  common  with  ourselves, 
in  the  ocean  of  air  which  covers  the  earth,  we  are  much  more  frequently 
warned  of  the  shocks  and  tremblings  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  by 
their  effect  on  the  air,  than  in  any  other  way ;  hence  the  early  prejudice  that 
air  was  necessary  to  sound,  and  hence,  in  part,  the  reason  why  the  doctrines 
of  sound  have  generally  been  accounted  a  part  of  pneumatics.  We  shall  now 
find,  however,  that  all  bodies  are  more  or  less  fitted  to  convey  these  trem- 
blings, and  that  air  in  many  cases  is  neither  the  quickest  nor  the  best  eonduo- 
tor.  Although  our  notions  on  the  subject  are  thus  corrected,  it  is  still  con- 
venient to  study  the  theory  of  sound  as  a  part  of  I^^eunuUic8. 

1.  '^  Sound  i$  heard  when  any  sudden  Aock  or  impulte  occurs  in  a  body 
having  commtintcofton,  through  the  air  or  otherwise,  with  the  ear,*' 
(Bead  the  Analysis.) 

Common  instances  of  a  single  impulse  are — the  blow  of  a  hammer — the 
clap  of  hamds— the  crack  of  a  whip — a  pistol-shot — any  explosion — the 
thunder-clap. 

The  loudness  of  sound  conveyed  by  air  depends  on  the  air's  density.  A 
bell  enclosed  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  is  heard  less  and  less  distinctly 
as  the  air  is  exhausted,  and  in  a  vacuum  is  not  heard  at  all. — Even  the  blow 
of  a  hammer,  in  a  vacuum,  is  not  heard  if  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the 
shock  from  beins  communicated  through  neighbouring  solid  bodies. — ^In  the 
thin  air  surrounding  a  lofty  mountain-top  the  report  of  a  pistol  is  much  less 
loud,  and  human  voices  are  weaker. — ^In  the  condensed  atmosphere  of  a  div- 
ing-bell a  whisper  is  loud. — When  volcanoes  and  various  other  resemblances 
to  the  constitution  of  our  earth  were  first  discovered  in  the  moon,  some  per- 
sons fancied  that  during  the  stillness  of  night  we  should  hear  the  thunder 
there : — but  supposing  the  thunder  to  happen,  and  to  be  ever  so  loud,  it  could 
not  be  heard  on  earth,  because  there  is  no  medium  to  bear  thither  the  pulses 
of  sound — there  is  a  vacuum  between. 

2.  Impulses  quicMt/  repeated  cannot  he  individually/  attended  to  hy  the  ear, 
and  hence  they  appear  as  one  continued  sound,  of  which  the  pitch  or 
tone  depends  upon  the  number  occurring  in  a  given  time  ;  and  all  continued 
sound  is  hut  a  repetition  of  impulses.     (Read  the  Analysis.) 

If  a  wheel  with  teeth  be  made  to  turn  and  to  strike  any  elastic  plate,  as 
a  piece  of  quill,  with  every  tooth,  it  will,  when  moved  slowly,  allow  every 
tooth  to  be  seen  and  every  blovir  to  be  separately  heard ;  but  with  increasing 
velocity  the  eye  will  lose  sieht  of  the  individual  teeth,  and  the  ear  ceasbs 
to  pereeive  the  separate  blows,  will  at  last  hear  only  a  8nu)oth  continued 
sound,  oalled  a  ftm«,  of  which  the  character  will  change  with  tho  velocity  of 
the  wheeL 

In  like  manner  the  vibrations  of  a  long  harp-string,  while  it  is  very  slack, 
are  separately  visible,  and  the  pulses  produced  by  it  in  the  air  ace  separately 


>  .Tttioaibr  v^ghtcMdli  its  Tibntioiifl  qoieken,  so  tlia^ 
a«  :%-^  Aiua  «e9  oily  a  broad  shadowy  bellying  line  ; 
^a««k  tM  ear  liil^y  percei?ed,  aeeming  now  to  run 
4  uw  db^ttneas  oi  the  intervals,  are  felt  as  one  oniform 
voftcft  MMiliiitrn  the  note  or  sound  then  belongmg  to  the 


^  ..^  i:  1  :wPBMfc€f  air  passing  throngh  a  tnbe  or  opening,  be  in  any 

«.    .  .i*u;x«:«i  tt  i^gdar  and  very  short  intervals^  as  by  a  little  stop-cock 

.^k^oM.  .li  .m  tip^nwg^  of  whioh  cock  the  plog,  instead  of  being  only  partially 

4ft.4«^  -V  a  «tMi  handlei  as  in  a  common  beer^sock,  has  a  wheel  fixed  upon 

-,  Hi  .IMA  attj  fiaaired  rapidity  of  rotation  may  be  given  to  it,— then  at  every 

uiiM  viim  the  passage  for  air  beeomea  open,  there  will  be  a  certain  shock 

^tv«ft  tti  db»  air  around,  and  the  repetition  of  snoh  shocks  will  conatitote  a 

ri^iHicaiL  ttne.    This  apparatus  can  produce  all  tones,  and  it  enables  ns  with 

4<raifi  pneiaion  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pnlses  required  to  constitnto  any 

^iveniene. 

It  is  the  elasticity  of  any  string  used  to  produce  a  tone  which  causes  the 
repetition  of  the  percussion,  and  therefore  the  continnance  of  the  sonnd, 
thus : — the  string  having  been  pulled  at  its  middle  to  one  side,  and  then  let 
foy  is,  owing  to  its  ehsUcity,  carried  back  quickly  to  the  straight  position  ; 
but  by  the  time  that  it  has  reached  this^  it  has  acquired  a  momentum  which, 
like  the  momentum  of  a  vibrating  pendulum,  carries  it  nearly  as  far  beyond 
the  middle  station  as  the  distance  whence  it  came : — ^it  haa  to  return, 
therefore,  by  its  elasticity,  from  this  second  deviation,  in  the  same  way ;  but 
still  passing  the  middle  as  before,  it  has  again  to  return ;  and  thus  continues 
vibrating  uniformly  as  a  pendulum  does,  nntil  the  resistance  of  the  air  and 
friction  graduaUy  bring  it  to  rest.  A  large  vibration  of  any  string,  like  a  large 
oscillation  of  a  pendulum,  occupies  very  nearly  the  same  time  as  a  smaller, 
because  the  farther  that  the  string  is  displaced  or  bent,  the  more  forcibly,  and 
therefore  quickly,  is  it  pulled  back  again  by  its  elasticity  j  hence  the  uni- 
formity of  the  tone  produced  by  a  musical  string  is  not  injured  by  the  differ- 
ent force  with  which  the  finger  of  the  player  may  touch  the  string.  Accord- 
ing, however,  as  the  vibrations  of  a  string  are  more  extensive  or  quicker, 
the  impulses  given  to  the  air  are  more  sharp  or  forcible,  and  hence  the  sound 
becomes  louder.  And  this  explains  why  sharp  sounds  are  generally  also 
loud.  Vibrations  which  are  comparatively  few  and  slow,  strike  the  ear 
yexpr  gently,  as  in  the  flapping  of  a  pigeon's  wing,  or  in  the  play  of  a 
switch. 

The  most  familiar  instance  of  sounding  vibration  is  that  of  an  elastic  cord 
extended  between  two  fixed  points,  as  in  stringed  instruments  of  music  3  but 
because  elastic  bodies  generally,  when  by  any  force  their  natural  form  is  for 
a  time  altered,  recover  it  when  allowed,  not  by  a  first  effort,  but  like  the 
string  of  a  pendulum,  after  a  series  of  oscillations,  almost  all  such  bodies 
repeat  many  times  an  impulse  once  given  to  them,  and  thus  may  become  the 
means  of  producing  a  continued  sound. — ^If  a  solid  rod  of  stoel,  glass,  or  any 
other  ekstio  substance,  be  fixed  firmly  at  one  end  and  left  free  at  the  other, 
and  if  that  other  be  then  pulled  a  little  to  one  side  of  its  station  of  rest,  and 
snddenly  let  go,  it  will  immedialely  seek  its  station  again,  bnt  by  the  momen« 
tom  acquired  in  the  approach,  will  go  beyond  it :  it  will  then  return  as  be* 
fore^  but  again  to  paas^  and  so  will  continue  to  vibrate  with  ^rainishing  fiurae 
for  considerable  time.— A  boy  at  school,  thus,  sticks  the  point  of  his  pen« 
knife  into  the  bench,  and  by  one  touch  makeait  produce  a  continued  uniform 
apund  of  eonndeiahle  duration.— The  prongs  of  a  tnning-lbrl^  or  of  the  com/- 
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mom  sngar  tongs,  vilnrate  and  sound  in  Ae  same  way.— In  the  musical  snuff- 
boxes and  ohimney-dooks,  the  sounds  are  produced  by  |he  yibration.of  little 
rods  of  steel,  fixed  by  one  end,  in  a  row,  like  the  teeth  of  a  oomb,  and 
touched  by  small  pins  or  points  projecting  from  a  turning  barrel.^— Any 
elastic  flap,  as  of  metal  or  of  tough  wood,  placed  oyer  an  opening,  so  as  to 
stand  away  from  it  a  little  when  not  pressed  by  passing  air,  but  to  dose  the 
opening  if  so  pressed,  becomes  a  sounding  reed  when  air  is  gently  forced 
through  the  opening :  thus,  the  air  pressing  on  the  flap  to  dose  them  causes 
a  momentary  interruption  of  the  current,  but  the  flap  immediately  recoiling 
from  the  blow,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  its  own  elasticity,  aeain  opens  the 
passage,  and  the  continued  rapid  alteration  of  the  shutting  and  opening  pro- 
duces the  tone. — ^The  reed  of  a  clarionet  is  a  thin  plate  of  elastic  wood,  made 
to  Tibrate  in  this  way. — ^The  drone  of  the  bag-pipe  and  the  common  straw- 
pipe,  are  reeds  of  nearly  the  same  kind. — ^The  Chinese  organ,  and  the  sweet 
instrument  lately  .introduced  under  the  name  of  iESolian,  have  reeds  which 
differ  from  these,  by  beating  through  the  opening  instead  of  merely  on  its 
&oe. — Elastic  rods  simply  resting  on  supports  at  both  ends,  or  suspended  by 
their  middle,  will  also  vibrate;  a  musical  instrument  is  thus  made  of  pieces 
of  glass  laid  upon  two  strings,  and  struck  by  a  cork  hammer :  in  the  Island 
of  Java,  a  rude  instrument  of  the  same  kind  is  made  of  blocks  of  hard 
elastic  wood.— -A  portion  of  a  hollow  sphere  of  elastic  metal  veiy  readily 
takes  on  a  vibration,  during  which  its  form  is  constantly  changing  from  the 
perfect  round  to  the  oval,  and  conversely ;  there  are  consequently  repeated 
percussion  of  the  air,  and  a  continued  sound,  and  the  thing  is  called  a  belL 
A  bell  admits  a  great  variety  of  shape,  and  may  be  made  of  any  elastic  sub^ 
stance,  as  metal,  glass,  earthenware,  (buyers  ring  earthenware  to  ascertain 
its  soundness,)  and  even  of  hard  wood. — ^The  Chinese  ffonp  is  a  metallic  vessel 
shaped  like  a  common  sieve,  having  a  manner  of  vibration  very  peculiar, 
and  producing  sounds  that  are  rousing  and  sublime. — ^The  drum  has  a  tense 
elastic  membrane  on  which  the  blows  of  the  drum-stick  are  received :  its  tone 
ceases  quickly,  because  the  motion  of  so  broad  a  surface  is  much  resisted  by 
the  air.— In  the  flute,  flageolet,  common  organ-pipes,  fto.,  the  air  is  forced 
through  narrow  passages,  and  is  divided  by  sharp  edges,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
suffer  repeated  but  perfeotly  regular  condensations  or  interruptions  sufficient 
to  affect  the  ear ;  and  hence  the  endless  variety  of  sweet  continued  sounds 
which  these  contrivances  are  known  to  produce. 

To  the  production  of  a  tone,  it  is  of  no  consequence  in  what  way  the 
pulses  of  the  air  are  eaosed,  provided  they  follow  with  sufficient  regularity ; 
witness,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  instances  given  above,  the  pure  sound 
produced  by  the  motion  of «  fl/s  wing — supposed  by  many  to  be  the  voice 
of  an  insect.  The  clacking  of  a  corn-mill,  and  the  noise  of  a  stick  pulled 
along  a  grating,  are  not  tones,  because  the  pulses  follow  too  slowly. 

Where  a  continued  sound  is  produced  by  impulses  which  do  not,  like 
those  of  an  elastic  body,  follow  in  regular  succession,  the  effect  ceases  to  be 
a  dear  uniform  sound  or  tone,  and  is  called  a  noise, — Such  is  the  sound  of 
a  saw  or  grind-stone— the  roar  of  the  waves  breaking  on  a  rocky  shore,  or  of 
a  violent  wind  in  a  forests— the  roar  and  crackling  of  houses  or  of  a  wood  in 
flames— the  mixed  voices  of  a  talking  multitude — the  diversified  sounds  of  a 
great  dty,  including  the  rattling  of  wheels,  the  danking  of  hammers,  the 
voices  of  street-criers,  the  noises  of  manufhctories,  &o. ;  which  rough  ele* 
ments,  however,  at  last  mingle  so  completely  that  the  combined  result  has 
often  been  called  '^  the  hum  of  men,"  from  analogy  to  the  smooth  mingling 
miniature  sounds  which  constitute  the  hum  of  a  bee^ife. 
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'^  Grave  and  Aarp  soutuU."    (Bead  the  AnaljBis.) 

The  difference  of  sounds,  which  depends  on  the  different  nnmber  of  yibra- 
tions  of  the  sounding  body  in  a  given  time,  divides  them  into  those  called 
basSj  lowf  or  grave  notes,  for  comparatively  few  and  slow  vibrations ;  and 
those  called  htgh^  thrtUf  or  tharp,  for  vibrations  more  numerous  and  quick. 

The  frequency  of  vibrations  in  strings  increases  with  their  shortness,  light- 
ness  and  tension — for  if  a  string  be  long  or  heavf/,  there  is  a  greater  mass  of 
matter  to  be  moved,  and  hence  a  slower  motion ;  and  if  a  string  be  slack, 
the  force  of  elasticity  which  pulls  it  from  any  deviation  back  to  the  straight 
line  is  so  much  the  less.  It  is  found  that  a  string  taken  of  half  the  length, 
or  of  one-fourth  the  weight,  or  of  quadruple  the  tension  of  another  string, 
vibrates  twice  as  fast  on  any  one  of  thes^  accounts. 

These  truths  are  familiarly  illustrated  in  the  violin.  The  low  or  bass 
string  is  thick  and  very  heavy  from  being  covered  with  metallic  wire,  and  the 
others  gradually  diminish  in  magnitude  and  weight,  up  to  the  smallest  or 
treble.  The  strings  are  tuned  to  each  other  by  being  attached  by  one  end 
to  movable  pins,  which,  when  tuned,  increase  or  diminish  their  tension ;  and 
the  sound  produced  by  each  may  be  afterwards  varied  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  the  performer  pressing  different  parts  of  it  with  the  finger  against  the 
board,  so  as  to  shorten  the  vibrating  portion. 

An  analogous  law,  as  to  the  influence  upon  tone,  of  weight  and  dimen- 
sions, holds  with  respect  to  bells,  glasses,  reeds,  &c.,  and  enables  as  to  nse 
these  also  ill  the  construction  of  musical  instruments. 

8.  '^  When  the  number  of  impulses  producing  some  continued  sound  has  a 
simple  rotation,  as  of  half,  third,  fourth,  dec.,  to  the  number  producing 
some  other  sound  which  is  heard  either  simultaneous^,  or  a  little  before 
or  after  it,  the  ear  is  much  and  pleasingly  affected  $  and  the  sounds  are 
said  to  have  musical  relation  to  each  other,  or  to  be  accordant,  whUe  all 
others  are  termed  discordant"     (Read  the  Analysis.) 

Understanding  now  that  all  continued  uniform  sounds  are  produced  by  a 
repetition  of  similar  beats  or  vibrations,  we  perceive  that  in  the  series  from 
grave  to  sharp,  there  must  be  such  as,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  beats 
in  a  ffiven  time,  are  related  to  each  other,  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  3, 4,  &o.,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  as  10, 20,  30,  &0.  Now  as  between  two  sounds, 
one  of  which  has  20  beats  while  another  has  10,  there  will  be  a  coincidence 
by  every  second  beat  of  the  quicker,  and  between  sounds  whose  beats  are  to 
each  other  as  30  to  20,  there  must  be  a  coincidence  at  every  third  beat  of 
the  quicker,  and  so  forth,  we  should  naturally  expect  the  ear  to  be  differently 
.affected  by  such  correspondence  than  when  the  coincidence  is  either  less 
freauent,  or  is  irregular.  Accordingly  we  find  that  all  sounds  which  have 
such  simi^le  relations  to  each  other,  are  remarkably  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
either  when  heard  together,  or  in  dose  succession ;  while  those  in  which  the 
coincident  beats  ace  farther  apart,  are  hewd  with  indifference,  or  are  felt  to 
be  positively  harsh  or  disagreeable.  It  is  in  &ot  offering  itself  to  be  noticed 
here,  that  the  coincident  or  doable  pulses  of  any  two  concordant  sounds  be* 
come  the  cause  of  elements  of  a  third  sound,  perfectly  distinct  from  them, 
but  which  is  always  heard  with  them,  and  is  called  their  grave  harmonic  or 
resultant :  it  is  the  same  as  a  simple  sound  having  as  many  vibrations  in  a 
given  time  as  there  are  coinciding  beats  between  the  two  other  sounds. 

If  a  long  musical  string  be  made  to  sound,  and  the  number  of  its  vibrations 
in  a  given  time  b^  asoertainedi  we  find  that  if  only  half  of  it  be  allowed  to 
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vibrate  at  a  time,  as  when  a  finger  pFesses  its  middle  against  a  board,  tbat 
half  will  Tibrate  twice  as  fast;  and  similarly,  a  third  part  three  times  as 
hat;  a  fourth  part  four  times  as  fast;  and  so  on,  producing  the  sounds  or 
tones  most  nearly  related  to  each  other.  A  fine  illustration  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  string  of  a  violonoeUo,  when  made  to  vibrate  by  a  bow  moved  very 
^tly  across  it,  near  the  bridge;  for  it  often  divides  itself  spontaneously 
mto  two,  three  or  four,  &c.,  e^pially  vibrating  parts  or  bellies,  with  points 
of  rest  between  them  c&Ued  knots :  when  this  happens,  there  are  heard  not 
only  the  sound  or  note  belonging  to  the  whole  length  of  the  string,  but, 
also,  more  feebly,  the  subordinate  notes  belonging  to  its  half,  third,  or  fourth, 
&c.,  according  to  circumstances,  beautifully  mingling  with  the  first  sound, 
and  forming  with  it  a  rich  harmony.  Often  in  such  a  case  the  subordinate 
sounds  swell  with  such  force  as  to  overpower  for  a  time  the  fundamental 
note :  but  any  one  such  sound  is  rarely  of  long  duration.  The  same  har- 
monic sounds  may  be  produced  still  more  certainly,  while  drawing  the  bow 
across  the  string,  by  touching  the  string  lightly  with  the  finger,  at  one  of 
the  points  where  we  wish  it  to  divide.    Even  a  tune  may  be  so  played. 

The  sounds  thus  belonging  to  a  single  cord  or  string,  and  produced  by  its 
spontaneous  division  into  different  numbers  of  equal  parts,  constitute,  when 
heard  together  or  in  succession,  what  may  be  called  the  simple  music  of  na- 
ture herself.  It  is  produced  pleasiugly,  as  just  described,  by  the  single 
string  of  a  violoncello;  but  in  the  most  perfect  manner  by  the  instrument 
called  the  .^olian  harp. 

The  ^olian  harp  is  a  long  box  or  case  of  light  wood,  with  harp  or  violin 
strings  extended  .on  its  face.  These  are  generally  tuned  io  perfect  unison 
with  each  other,  ot  to  the  same  pitchy  as  it  is  expressed,  except  one  serving 
as  a  baas,  which  is  thicker  than  the  others,  and  vibrates  only  half  as  fast; 
but  when  the  harp  is  suspended  among  trees,  or  in  any  situation  where  the 
fluctuating  breeze  may  reach  it,  each  string,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  receives  the  blast,  sounds  either  entire,  or  breaks  into  some  of  the 
simple  divisions  above  described ;  the  result  of  which  is  the  production  of 
the  most  pleasing  combination  and  succession  of  sounds  that  ear  has  ever 
listened  to,  or  fancy  perhaps  conceived.  After  a  pause  this  fairy  harp  may 
be  heard  beginning  with  a  low  and  solemn  note,  like  the  bass  of  oistant 
music  in  the  sky :  the  sound  then  swells  as  if  approaching,  and  other  tones 
break  forth,  mingling  with  the  first,  and  with  each  other;  in  the  combined 
and  varying  strain,  sometimes  one  clear  note  predominates  and  sometimes 
another,  as  if  single  musicians  alternately  led  the  band :  and  the  concert 
often  seems  to  approach  and  a^ain  to  recede,  until  with  the  unequal  breeze 
it  dies  away,  and  all  is  hushed  afluin. — ^It  is  no  wonder  that  the  ancients, 
who  understood  not  the  nature  of  air,  nor  consequently  even  of  simply 
sound,  should  have  deemed  the  music  of  the  ^olian  harp  supernatural^  and, 
in  their  warm  imaginations,  should  have  supposed  that  it  was  the  strain  of 
invisible  beings  from  above,  come  down  in  the  stillness  of  evening  or  night 
to  commune  with  men  in  a  heavenly  language  of  soul  intelligible  to  both. 
But,  even  now  that  we  understand  it  well,  there  are  few  persons  so  insensible 
to  what  is  delicate  and  beautiful  in  nature,  as  to  listen  to  this  wild  music 
without  emotion ;  while  the  informed  ear  finds  it  additionally  delightful,  as 
affording  an  admirable  illustration  of  those  laws  of  sound  which  human 
ingenuity  at  last  has  traced. 

And  the  simple  scale  of  sound,  called  a  chords  which  nature  thus  gives 
by  the  spontaneous  dividing  of  a  single  string,  has  considerable  vacancies  in 
it^  human  taste  or  feeling,  long  before  there  was  any  theory  of  musiC|  * 
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joined  to  it  the  notes  of  two  additional  stringSi  one  sharpet  or  more  acnte 
than  it,  and  the  other  more  grave ;  of  which  additional  notes,  while  part 
agreed,  or  were  in  unison  wi&  certain  notes  of  the  prinoipal  chord,  the 
remainder  just  served  to  fill  up  its  larger  intervale,  and  to  complete  a  scale 
of  nearly  uniform  interval — as  three  ladders  having  unequal  intervals  be- 
tween tibeir  steps,  mieht  still,  if  placed  together,  complete  a  stair  of  easy 
ascent.  The  relation  between  these  strings  or  chords  is  such,  that  the  prin- 
cipal beats  thrice  or  twice  of  the  low  chora,  and  the  high  chord  beats  thrioe 
for  twice  of  the  principal : — and  in  the  complete  scale  of  notes,  the  principal 
is  five  notes  above  the  lower  and  five  notes  below  the  higher.  So  truly 
natural  is  the  scale  thus  formed,  that  it  has  arisen  in  all  nations,  however 
remote  and  uncofineoted ;  and  an  untutored  individual,  in  attempting  to  raise 
bis  voice  by  regular  steps,  fidls  into  it  almost  as  readily  as  the  learned  pro- 
fessor. The  scale  has  eight  steps  or  notes  between  any  tone,  and  the  tone 
above  it  vibrating  twice  as  fast,  or  the  tone  below  it  vibrating  half  as  fiust ; 
these  two  tones  or  notes  being  hence  called  the  oetavei  above  and  below  the 
note  with  which  they  are  compared,  and  the  intermediate  notes  which  fill  up 
either  octave  from  the  fundamental  note  are  distmguished  by  the  names  of 
$econdj  thirds  fourth,  &c.,  in  ascending  or  descending.  The  numbers  which 
express  the  relations  of  bieats  among  the  notes  of  an  octave  are  easily  found, 
from  our  knowing  the  relative  number  of  beats  in  the  notes  of  any  one 
simple  chord,  and  the  relation  as  above  described  of  the  three  chords  form- 
ing the  compound  scale.  The  following  table  exhibits  these  numbers  or 
the  arithmetical  expression  for  the  notes  of  an  octave,  as  well  as  the 
corresponding  lengths  of  a  given  string  required  to  produce  them,  and  the 
English  designation  of  the  notes  by  letters,  and  the  continental  designation 
by  names,  these  names  being  the  first  syllables  of  certain  verses  sung  by 
learners. 


Number  of  vibn- ) 
tione     ..." 

1 

i 

I 

i 

1 

1 

¥ 

2 

Leneth  of  string 
English  ohancten 

1 

C 

f. 

1 

i 

i 

i 

i 

J 

Continental  names 

nt 

re 

mi 

& 

sol 

la 

si 

ut 

The  musical  scale,  however  far  extended,  is  a  repetition  of  similar  octaveS| 
80  that  any  note  in  it  vibrates  just  twice  as  often  as  the  corresponding  note 
in  the  octave  below,  and  half  as  often  as  that  in  the  octave  above.  The 
lowest  note  which  is  perceptible  to  the  human  ear  has  about  thirty  beats  in 
a  second,  and  the  higuest  about  thirty  thousand  :  and  there  is  included  be- 
tween these  two,  a  range  of  nearly  ten  octaves.  To  certain  ears  the  extremes 
of  this  range  are  totally  inaudible,  as  if  their  power  did  not  reach  so  far. 
Some  persons  do  not  hear  at  all  the  sharp  note  of  the  grasshopper,  while 
some  are  equally  insensible  to  the  lowest  tones  of  an  organ  or  piano ;  and 
yet  to  all  toe  perception  of  intermediate  sounds  may  be  equally  perfect. 
Few  musical  instruments  comprehend  more  than  six  octaves,  and  the  human 
voice  in  general  has  only  from  one  to  three,  the  female  voice  being  in  pitch 
an  octave  higher  than  the  male. 

If  the  intervals  in  the  musical  scale  were  all  equal,  a  performer  might 
choose  indifferently  any  note  as  a  fundamental  or  key-note,  and  would  only 
have  to  attend  to  the  number  of  intervals  above  and  below  it;  but,  in  fact, 
the  relation  of  the  three  constituent  chords  is  such  that  the  third  and  seventh 
intervals,  in  ascending  from  a  key-note,  are  only  about  half  as  large  as  the 
others.     It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  in  changing  the  key  on  any 
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kBtroment,  certain  notes  belonging  to  other  keys  are  half  a  note  too  low  or 
too  high,  that  is,  too  flat  or  too  sharp ^  and  mnst  be  changed  accordingly. 
And  hence,  when  an  instrament  is  to  be  nsed  to  play  in  all  keys,  its  larger 
intervals  must  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  fact  of  these  unequal  inter* 
vals,  ill  understood,  is  what  gives  an  appearance  of  great  complexity  and 
difficulty  to  musical  science. 

Meliyiy^  in  music,  is  when  notes,  having  the  simple  numerical  relations 
of  beat  which  we  have  been  describiDg,  are  played  in  succession ;  harmony 
is  when  two  or  more  such  notes  are  sounded  together.  The  effect  of  both 
is  delightfully  increased  by  what  is  called  measure^  viz.,  making  the  dura- 
tion of  the  notes  or  strains  correspond  with  certain  regular  divisions  of  time. 
This  gives  to  the  ear  a  prescience,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  what  is  coming, 
with  the  pleasure  of  having  expectation  realized,  as  happens  similarly  from 
the  metre  and  rhyme  of  poetry ;  it  moreover  enables  the  memory  to  retain 
musical  combinations  of  sound — for  the  airs  of  the  ^olian  harp,  which  ob- 
serve  no  time,  cannot  be  learned  or  repeated.  The  music  of  a  single  drum 
is  that  of  time  only. 

Melody,  harmony,  time  and  varying  intensity  of  soundf  are  the  four  con* 
stitnents  of  music,  and  it  seems  that  almost  every  state  of  mind  has,  in  some 
combination  of  these,  an  appropriate  expression,  intelligible  to  the  general 
feelings  of  the  human  race.  The  exact  relation  between  the  movements  of 
the  animal  spirits,  as  it  has  been  expressed,  or  the  fluctuating  stream  of 
feeling,  and  the  varying  flow  of  sound  in  a  musical  composition,  is  not  clearly 
understood,  but  the  fact  of  their  correspondence  and  its  consequences  are 
most  remarkable.  Under  many  circumstances,  the  association  between  the 
feeling  and  expression  is  so  strong,  that  the  latter  is  often  spontaneously  be- 
traying itself ;— witness  the  almost  constant  humming  or  low  song  of  some 
contented  beings*-the  singing  and  whistling  of  careless  childhood,  or  of  the 
light-hearted  rustic  living  among  the  beauties  of  nature — the  heart-rousing 
strain  of  the  hunter  or  warrior — and  the  tender  expression  of  many  of  the 
modifications  of  anxiety  and  sorrow  The  musical  sensibilities  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  human  race,  for  there  is  no  expression  more  exquisite 
than  in  the  song  of  the  nightingale  during  the  evenings  of  spring,  or  of  the 
thrush  and  bkickbird,  in  the  same  season,  amid  the  quiet  retreats  of  our 
woodlands,— the  music  of  which  untutored  songsters  is  made  up  of  the  same 
elements  as  our  own. 

The  accompaniment  of  an  air  afforded  to  a  singer  by  one  or  more  instru* 
ments,  and  which  is  so  pleasing,  is  chiefly  the  sounding,  simultaneously,  in 
a  subdued  manner,  some  other  notes  of  the  chords  to  which  the  several  vocal 
notes  belong.  Duetts  and  more  complicated  concert-pieces  have  their  origin 
from  the  same  source :  and  highly  cultivated  musical  sense  can  even  follow 
and  enjoy  several  melodies  played  together. 

Musical  notes,  by  whatever  instrument  produced,  have  to  each  other  the 
same  numerical  relations,  in  the  beats  or  vibrations  which  constitute  them. 
The  different  qualides  of  tone,  therefore,  from  different  instruments,  can 
only  depend  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  single  beat,  as  to  whether  they  are 
sharp  or  sofb,  strong  or  weak,  '&c.  Such  is  the  extraordinary  nicety  of  per* 
ception  which  the  human  ear  possesses  in  this  respect,  that  it  can  not  only 
distinguish  different  kinds  of  instruments,  as  a  flute  and  clarionet,  playing  the 
same  note,  but  different  instruments  of  the  same  kind,  even  to  the  extent, 
for  instance,  of  recognising  each  one  of  a  hundred  voices  singing  the  same 
ur.  One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  concert  music  is,  that  the  voice  and  the 
different  instruments  may  take  up  separately,  parts  of  the  strain  suited 
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uJMi  -xpnaHon— -the  ftute  and^clarionet,  for  instance,  breathe  sofl- 

.  •  mjBfwft  and  dran  arouse ;  the  harp  rolls  forth  its  brilliant  chords  ; 

..a  .jau:^  dw  dowing  sounds  through  rapid  and  endless  variety;  and 


4*  utiffe  aigh(  be  oorreepondence  in  instruments  when  played  together 
j>.  *  aquwq  pitch  when  played  apart,  it  became  necessary  to  fix  on  some 
•uu  •  >r  auuibt»r  of  yibraCioiis  as  a  point  of  comparison.  Hence,  tuniny'forkt 
ittvtf  vw«a  mftde  of  steel,  with  length  of  prongs  calculated  to  produce  a  certain 
uoce.  Iht)  note  b  osially  the  fourth,  A  or  /a  from  the  bass  of  the  piano- 
rurte,  :u»i  vibrfttee  aboot  430  times  in  the  second; — and  when  the  note  of  the 
^rnne  name  on  any  instmment  is  tuned  in  unison  with  this,  the  other  notes 
cau  Im  t)iki$iiY  adjusted  according  to  the  harmonic  relations  above  explained. 

.V]iuo!»t  every  substance  or  contrivanoo  that  can  produce  a  uniform  con« 
tiuuvd  csuund  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  musical  instrument ;  hence 
liio  ^Im^otf^  endless  variety  which  the  world  has  seen.  The  chief  classes  of 
iiibtrumfenls  are  stringed  instruments,  wind  ifistrumentz^n^  bells  or  rods. 

Of  the  stringed  irutruments  we  may  mention  the  harp,  the  l^re  or  lute, 
the  yaiifar,  the  viol  of  all  sizes,  and  piano-forte.  The  harp,  lyre  and  lute 
were  the  inventions  of  antiquity,  and  have  brought  down  with  them  to  the 
present  times  a  thousand  delightful  associations.  They  awakened  to  inspi- 
ration the  bards  and  poets  of  the  young  world,  and  they  were  the  beloved 
companions  of  many  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  succeeding  times.  Their 
great  charm  appears  to  have  been  in  their  power  to  heighten  the  emotions 
produced  by  music's  twin  sister,  poetry ;  and  the  combined  effects  seem  to 
have  been  magical. — The  other  instruments  mentioned  are  of  comparatively 
modem  invention,  particularly  the  piano-forte;  and  their  perfection  has 
assisted  in  carrying  the  combination  of  musical  sound  to  degrees  of  com- 
plexity and  difficulty  of  which  antiquity  dreamt  not.  It  is  a  question,  how* 
ever,  whether  the  style  of  much  of  the  music  now  in  vogue  does  not  prove 
rather  a  degeneracy,  than  a  desirable  refinement  of  musical  taste.  Music  is 
a  language  of  nature,  intelligible  at  once  to  all  susceptible  minds,  and,  in  a 
degree  even  to  inferior  animals;  but  modern  art  is  attempting  to  make  of  it 
an  artificial  and  conventional  language,  in  which  there  may  be  fashion  and 
change.  The  ornaments  and  accompaniments  are  now  often  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  the  mdody,  in  which  the  idea  and  sentiment  really  reside,  is 
masked  and  almost  lost ;  and  an  unpractised  ear,  particularly  if  listening  to 
an  organ,  often  discovers  only  an  unmeaning  succession  of  chords.  And 
when  a  singer,  abandoning  the  natural  simplicity  of  melody,  strains  to  exe- 
cute with  the  voice  the  complicated  movements  which  belong  properly  to 
instrumental  accompaniments,  the  attempt  destroys  the  poetry,  by  either  ren- 
dering the  words  inaudible,  or  by  sacrificing  their  natcftiil  expression  to  some 
supposed  appropriate  expression  of  the  ornamental  music.  These  considera- 
tions may  account  in  part  for  the  insensibility  of  so  many  highly-endowed  per- 
sons to  what  is  now  called  excellent  music.  Some  of  the  tricky  oh  the  voice 
and  on  instruments,  ajb  present  so  common,  are,  to  natural  or  graceful  music, 
what  tumbling  or  rope  dancing  are  to  natural  or  graceful  gesture.  And  when 
we  hear  noted  professors  avow  their  inability  to  sing  a  simple  ballad,  or  to  play 
an  unadorned  melody,  must  we  not  conclude  that  the  natural  sense  of  music 
has  left  them,  as  the  relish  for  simple  but  the  most  invigorating  fare  has  left 
the  morbid  epicure  ?  *     .' 

The  guitar,  as  affording  an  accompaniment  to  vocal  music,  has  many  ad- 
vantages. It  is  not  too  loud,  yet  the  strains  are  very  distinct ;  it  admits  of 
most  touehing  expression ;  it  is  very  easily  learned  by  any  one  who  should 
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attempt  to  learn  mnsio;  it  is  portable  and  eheap.  The  great  focility  of  ao- 
oompaniment  on  it  depends  on  this,  that  the  player  is  able  by  one  position 
of  the  hand  to  touch  the  strings  so  that  the  sound  of  all  the  six  shall  belong 
to  the  same  chord : — three  positions  of  the  hand,  therefore^  for  one  key,  pro* 
daee  all  the  notes  and  chords  which  a  simple  accompaniment  requires ;  and 
the  hand  soon  falls  into  these  so  readily,  that  the  player  is  hardly  sensible 
of  exerting  volition. 

Among  wind  instrumenta  are  the  Jlute,  the  flageolet,  the  orgauj  the  dart(h 
netj  the  hautboy,  the  horn,  the  trumpet,  &c.  The  pitch  or  tone  of  a  tubular 
wind  instrument,  just  as  of  a  musical  string,  has  relation  to  its  length ;  and 
the  vibrations  causing  the  sound  seem  to  be  waves  or  condensations  of  air 
passing  from  the  mouth  to  the  extremity  of  the  tube;  being  more  freauent, 
therefore,  as  the  tube  is  shorter;— -when  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  closed, 
the  wave  has  to  come  back  again,  and  thus  renders  the  note  twice  as  grave. 
It  appears,  also,  that  on  blowing  more  strongly,  the  air  in  the  tube  divides 
into  separate  vibrating  portions,  as  a  string  may  divide  to  produce  its  har- 
monic sounds,  and  produces  thus  all  the  harmooic  sounds  belonging  to  the 
fundamental  note  of  the  tube.  By  blowing  into  a  common  German  flute, 
for  instance,  it  is  possible  to  produce  five  ascending  harmonics  without  mov- 
ing the  fingers  at  all.  The  music  of  a  trumpet  is  limited  to  these  five  notes 
of  the  same  chord ;  but  in  the  flhte  and  other  instruments  with  holes,  the 
effective  length  of  the  tube  is  calculated  from  the  upper  end  to  the  nearest 
hole  left  open ;  and  each  length  has  its  harmonics.— If  a  tuning  fork,  Jew's- 
harp,  or  any  such  sounding  body,  be  held  at  the  open  end  of  a  tube  or  other 
empty  space  of  dimensions  calculated  to  produce  a  frequency  of  undulation, 
in  its  contained  air,  according  with  the  pulses  of  the  sounding  body,  then 
the  tube  or  space  will  immediately  give  out  its  own  beautiful  tone ;  and  if 
the  space  be  enlarged  or  diminished  in  a  double,  treble  or  any  other  simple 
proportion — ^as  a  tone  may  be,  by  a  piston  moved  up  or  down  in  it — then 
will  its  note  become  the  fifth,  octave,  twelfth,  &c.,  above  or  below  the  origi- 
nal tone,  although  that  tone  continues  unchanged.  The  tones  of  the  Jew's- 
harp  are  well  known  to  depend  altogether  on  the  varying  dimensions  of  the . 
player's  mouth ;  but  to  obtain  perfect  music  from  it,  three  harps  at  least,  to 
be  substituted  one  for  the  other  during  the  performance,  are  required  to 
produce  the  notes  of  the  three  constituent  chords  of  the  common  musical 
scale. — In  wind-instruments  with  reeds,  the  tone  depends  on  the  stifiness, 
weight,  length,  &o.,  of  the  vibrating  plate  or  tongue  of  the  reed,  »&  well 
as  on  the  dimensions  of  the  tube  or  space  with  which  it  may  be  connected. 
This  truth  is  well  illustrated  in  that  instrument,  the  ^olian,  already  men- 
tioned, which,  in  improved  and  varied  forms,  promises  to  become  common, 
and  one  of  the  most  expressive  wind-instruments. — ^The  sounds  of  the  human 
voice  are  the  sweetest  of  all,  and  are  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  two  de- 
licate membranes  situated  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  with  a  slit  or  opening, 
called  the  glottis,  left  between  them,  for  the  passage  of  the  air.  The  tones 
of  the  voice  are  grave  or  acute,  according  to  the  varying  tension  of  these 
membranes,  and  to  the  size  of  the  opening. — ^In  the  organ  there  is  a  pipe 
for  each  note,  and  wind  is  admitted  from  the  bellows  to  the  pipes,  by  the 
action  of  the  keys,  like  the  keys  of  a  piano-forte.  The  orsan  may  be 
played  also  very  perfectly  by  a  barrel,  made  to  turn  slowly  under  the  keys, 
and  to  lift  them  in  passing,  by  pins  projecting  from  it  at  the  required  situa- 
tions. Very  oomplicated  pieces  of  music  are  thus  set  on  barrels,  but  a  great 
cost  of  study  and  labour,  and,  therefore,  of  money ;  now  a  plain  barrel,  made 
to  turn  near  the  keys  of  an  organ  during  performance  on  it  by  the  hands, 
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PART  III. 

(continued.) 


SECTION  IV.— ACOUSTICS, 
OE  PHENOMENA  OF  SOUND  AND  HEARING. 


ANALTSIS  OV  THE  SECTION. 

1.  Sound  is  heard  uhen  any  mdden  thock  or  impuhe  it  given  to  the  air, 
or  to  any  other  hody  which  i»in  contact  direct^  or  indirectly  with  the  ear. 

2.  ^such  imptdsee  be  repeated  at  very  short  intertfaUj  the  ear  cannot  attend 
to  them  individual,  but  hears  them  as  a  oontinuzd  sound,  which  «t 
UMIFOBM,  or  what  is  called  a  TONB|  i/the  impulse  be  similar  and  at  equal 
intervals,  and  is  GRAVB  or  SHABP,  according  as  they  are  few  or  many  in 
a  given  time;  and  aU  continued  sound  is  but  a  repetition  of  impulses, 

3.  When  the  number  of  impulses  in  a  given  time  producing  some  unijorm 
continued  sound  has  a  simple  relation,  as  of  half,  third,  fourth,  ibc.,  to 
the  number  producing  some  other  such  sound  which  is  heard  either  simul- 
taneously  with  it,  or  a  little  be/ore  or  a/Ur,  the  ear  is  generally  much  and 
pleasing^  ajffeeted  by  the  circumstance;  and  the  sounds  are  said  to  have 
MUSICAL  RELATION  to  each  Other,  or  to  be  acoobdant,  whUe  aU  others  are 
termed  DISOOBDANT. 

4.  The  shock  which  causes  the  sensation  of  sound  SPREADS  or  is  propagated 
in  aU  bodies,  somewhat  as  a  wave  spreads  in  water,  with  decreasing 
strength  as  the  distance  increases,  but  with  a  velocity  nearly  uniform,  and 
which  in  air  is  about  1,142  feet  per  second. 

5.  Sound  is  VBFUtmws)  from  smooth  surfaces,  and  hence  arise  nuiny  curious 
and  pleasing  effects  called  E0HOES|  d>c. 

6.  Thestructureof  the  ear  iUustrates  the  law  of  sound. 


Early  inquiries  into  nature  had  remarked  tbat  in  most  instances  of  noise 
or  sound  there  was  present  a  shock  or  trembling  of  the  sotfudine  body,  often 
visible,  but  sometimes  onl^  sensible  to  the  touch,  or  disooYen^le  hj  other 
means ;  it  was  noted,  for  instance,  in  the  strins  of  a  harp,  in  the  reed  of  a 
hautboy,  in  the  prongs  of  a  tuning-fork,  in  the  Tip  of  a  bell }  but  it  was  re- 
served for  the  modems  to  understand  fully,  that  the  animal  organ  called  the 
ear,  is  merely  a  structure  of  parts  admirably  adapted  to  be  affected  by  the 
concussions  or  tremblings  of  things  around;  and  that  sounds  in  all  their 
varieties  are  merely  such  motions,  affecting  the  ear  through  the  medium  of 
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the  air  whioh  smroaxidfl  it,  or  of  some  other  body^  or  series  of  bodies^  reach* 
mfffrom  the  trembling  thing  to  the  ear. 

The  delioacy  and  oomplezity  of  an  organ  destined  to  feel  and  to  distin- 
gnish  sach  slight  and  varying  influences,  and  the  vast  importance  of  it  to 
man,  as  that  which  makes  him  capable  of  using  language,  besides  being  his 
ever-watohfnl  monitor  of  surroundinff  occurrences,  and  the  channel  by  which 
the  fiiaoination  of  music  enters,  render  this  subject,  to  all  who  love  to  read 
in  nature  the  attributes  of  its  author,  a  most  favourite  study. 

Because  all  the  bodies  around  us  are  immersed,  in  common  with  ourselves, 
in  the  ocean  of  air  which  covers  the  earth,  we  are  much  more  frequently 
warned  of  the  shocks  and  tremblings  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  by 
their  eflect  on  the  air,  than  in  any  other  way ;  hence  the  early  prejudice  that 
m  was  necessaiy  to  sound,  and  hence,  in  part,  the  reason  why  the  doctrines 
of  sound  have  generally  been  accounted  a  part  of  pneumatics.  We  shall  now 
find,  however,  that  all  bodies  are  more  or  less  fitted  to  convey  these  trem- 
blings, and  that  air  in  many  cases  is  neither  the  quickest  nor  the  best  conduo- 
tor.  Although  our  notions  on  the  subject  are  thus  corrected,  it  is  still  con- 
vement  to  study  the  theory  of  sound  as  a  part  of  Pneumatics. 

1.  '^  Sound  i$  heard  when  any  sudden  shock  or  impulse  occurs  in  a  body 
having  communicatian,  through  the  air  or  otherwise,  with  the  ear*' 
(Bead  the  Analysis.) 

Common  instances  of  a  single  impulse  are — ^the  blow  of  a  hammer — the 
clap  of  hai;ds — the  crack  of  a  whip — a  pistol-shot — any  explosion — the 
thunder-clap. 

The  loudness  of  sound  conveyed  by  air  depends  on  the  air's  density.  A 
bell  enclosed  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  is  heard  less  and  less  distinctly 
as  the  air  is  exhausted,  and  in  a  vacuum  is  not  heard  at  all.— -Even  the  blow 
of  a  hammer,  in  a  vacuum,  is  not  heard  if  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the 
shock  from  being  communicated  through  neighbouring  solid  bodies. — In  the 
thin  air  surrounding  a  lofty  mountain-top  the  report  of  a  pistol  is  much  less 
loud,  and  human  voices  are  weaker. — In  the  condensed  atmosphere  of  a  div- 
ing-bell a  whisper  is  loud. — ^When  volcanoes  and  various  other  resemblances 
to  the  constitution  of  our  earth  were  first  discovered  in  the  moon,  some  per- 
sons fancied  that  during  the  stillness  of  night  we  should  hear  the  thunder 
there : — but  supposing  the  thunder  to  happen,  and  to  be  ever  so  loud,  it  could 
not  be  heard  on  earth,  because  there  is  no  medium  to  bear  thither  the  pulses 
of  sound — there  is  a  vacuum  between. 
« 

2.  Immthes  quickly  repeated  cannot  he  individually  attended  to  hy  the  ear, 
and  hence  they  appear  as  one  continued  sound,  of  which  the  pitch  or 
tone  depends  upon  the  nuniber  occurring  in  a  given  time  ;  and  aU  continued 
sound  is  hut  a  repetition  of  impulses,    (Head  the  Analysis.) 

If  »  wheel  with  teeth  be  made  to  turn  and  to  strike  any  elastic  plate,  as 
a  pieee  of  quill,  wkh  eveiy  tooth,  it  will,  when  moved  slowly,  allow  every 
tooth  to  be  Been  and  every  bleiw  to  be  separately  heard ;  but  with  increasing 
velocity  the  eye  will  lose  sight  of  the  individual  teeth,  and  the  ear  ceasmg 
to  perceive  the  separate  blows,  will  at  laat  hear  only  a  smooth  continued 
sound,  called  a  Ume^  of  which  the  character  will  change  with  tho  velocity  of 
the  wheel. 

In  like  manner  the  vibrations  of  a  long  harp*strin^,  while  it  is  very  slack, 
are  separately  visible^  and  the  pulses  prodnoed  by  it  in  the  air  are  separately 
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audible;  bal  ae  it  is  gnduaUy  tightened,  its  vibrations  qaioken,  so  thai^ 
where  it  is  moving,  the  eye  soon  sees  onlj  a  broad  shadowy  bellying  line  ; 
and  the  distinct  sound  which  the  ear  httely  perceived,  seeming  now  to  run 
together  on  aooonnt  of  the  shortness  of  the  intervals,  are  felt  as  one  uniform 
oontinued  tone,  which  constitiiteB  the  note  or  sound  then  belonging  to  the 
string. 

Again,  if  a  current  of  air  passing  through  a  tube  or  opening,  be  in  any 
way  ioterrupted  at  regular  and  very  short  intervals,  as  by  a  little  stop-cock 
placed  in  the  opening,  of  which  cock  the  plug,  instead  of  being  only  partially 
turned  by  a  cross  handle,  as  in  a  common  b^r-cook,  has  a  wheel  fixed  upoii 
it,  so  that  any  desired  rapidity  of  rotation  may  be  given  to  it,— then  at  every 
time  when  the  passage  for  air  becomes  open,  there  will  be  a  certain  shock 
given  to  the  air  around,  and  the  repetition  of  such  shocks  will  constitute  a 
musical  tone.  This  apparatus  can  produce  all  tones,  and  it  enables  us  with 
great  precision  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pulses  required  to  constitute  any 
given  tone. 

It  is  the  elasticity  of  any  strbg  used  to  produce  a  tone  which  causes  tbe 
repetition  of  the  percussion,  and  therefoce  the  continuance  of  the  soand, 
thus : — ^the  string  having  been  pulled  at  its  middle  to  one  side,  and  then  let 

So,  is,  owing  to  its  elasticity,  carried  back  quickly  to  the  straight  position  ; 
ut  by  the  time  that  it  has  reached  this,  it  has  acquired  a  momentum  which, 
like  the  momentum  of  a  vibrating  pendulum,  carries  it  nearly  as  far  beyond 
the  middle  station  as  the  distance  whence  it  came : — ^it  haa  to  return, 
therefore,  by  its  elasticity,  from  this  second  deviation,  in  the  same  way ;  but 
still  passing  the  middle  as  before,  it  has  again  to  return ;  and  thus  continues 
vibrating  uniformly  as  a  pendulum  does,  until  the  resistance  of  the  air  and 
firiction  gradually  bring  it  to  rest.  A  large  vibration  of  any  string,  like  a  large 
oscillation  of  a  pendulum,  occupies  very  nearly  the  same  time  as  a  smaller, 
because  the  farther  that  the  string  is  displaced  or  bent,  the  more  forcibly,  and 
therefore  quickly,  is  it  pulled  back  again  by  its  elasticity  ]  hence  the  uni- 
formity of  the  tone  produced  by  a  musical  string  is  not  injured  by  the  differ- 
ent force  with  which  the  finger  of  the  player  may  touch  the  string.  Accord- 
ing, however,  as  the  vibrations  of  a  string  are  more  extensive  or  quicker, 
the  impulses  given  to  the  air  are  more  sharp  or  forcible,  and  hence  the  sound 
becomes  louder.  And  this  explains  why  sharp  sounds  are  generally  also 
loud.  Vibrations  which  are  comparatively  few  and  slow,  strike  the  ear 
yei^  gently,  as  in  the  flapping  of  a  pigeon's  wing,  or  in  the  play  of  a 
switch. 

The  most  familiar  instance  of  sounding  vibration  is  that  of  an  elastic  cord 
extended  between  two  fixed  points,  as  in  stringed  instruments  of  music;  but 
because  elastic  bodies  generally,  when  by  any  force  their  natural  form  is  for 
a  time  altered,  recover  it  when  allowed,  not  by  a  first  efibrt,  but  like  the 
string  of  a  pendulum,  after  a  series  of  oscillations,  almost  all  such  bodies 
repeat  many  times  an  impulse  once  given  to  them,  and  thus  may  become  the 
means  of  producing  a  continued  sound.-— If  a  solid  rod  of  steel,  glass,  or  any 
other  ekstio  subatance,  be  fixed  firmly  at  one  end  and  1^  free  al  the  other, 
and  if  that  other  be  then  pulled  a  little  to  one  side  of  its  station  of  rest,  and 
suddenly  let  go,  it  will  immediately  seek  its  station  again,  but  by  the  momen- 
tum acquired  in  the  approach,  will  go  beyond  it :  it  will  then  return  as  be* 
fore,  but  again  to  pass,  and  so  will  continue  to  vibrale  with  ^rainbhtng  force 
for  considerable  time.— A  boy  at  school,  thus,  sticks  the  point  of  his  pen« 
knife  into  the  bench,  and  by  one  touch  makes  it  produce  a  continued  omform 
spund  of  eoanderable  duratioa. — ^The  prongs  of  a  tuning-fork,  or  of  the  com- 
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man  sugar  tongSi  vibrate  and  sonnet  in  ihe  same  way.-— In  tbe  mnsioal  snnff- 
bozes  and  chimnej-dooks,  tbe  sonnds  are  produced  by  |be  yibration^of  little 
rods  of  steeli  fixed  by  one  end,  in  a  row,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  and 
touched  by  small  pins  or  points  projecting  from  a  turning  barrel. — Any 
elastio  flap,  as  of  metal  or  of  tough  wood,  placed  over  an  opening,  so  as  to 
stand  away  from  it  a  little  when  not  pressed  by  passing  air,  but  to  close  tbe 
opening  if  so  pressed,  becomes  a  sounding  reed  when  air  is  gently  forced 
through  the  opening :  thus,  the  air  pressing  on  the  flap  to  close  them  causes 
a  momentary  interruption  of  the  current,  but  the  flap  immediately  recoiling 
from  the  blow,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  its  own  elasticity,  acain  opens  the 
passage,  and  the  continued  rapid  alteration  of  the  shutting  and  opening  pro- 
duces the  tone. — ^Thereed  of  a  clarionet  is  a  thin  plate  of  elastic  wood,  made 
to  vibrate  in  this  way. — ^The  drone  of  the  bag-pipe  and  the  common  straw- 
pipe,  are  reeds  of  nearly  the  same  kind. — The  Chinese  organ,  and  the  sweet 
mstmment  lately  .introduced  under  the  name  of  .^lian,  have  leeds  which 
differ  from  these,  by  beating  through  the  opening  instead  of  merely  on  its 
face. — Elastic  rods  simply  resting  on  supports  at  both  ends,  or  suspended  by 
their  middle,  will  also  vibrate ;  a  musical  instrument  is  thus  made  of  pieces 
of  glass  laid  upon  two  strings,  and  struck  by  a  cork  hammer :  in  the  Island 
of  Java,  a  rude  instrument  of  the  same  kind  is  made  of  blocks  of  hard 
elastic  wood. — A  portion  of  a  hollow  sphere  of  elastio  metal  very  readily 
takes  on  a  vibration,  during  which  its  form  is  constantly  changing  from  the 
perfect  round  to  the  oval,  and  conversely ;  there  are  consequently  repeated 
percussion  of  the  air,  and  a  continued  sound,  and  the  thing  is  called  a  helL 
A  bell  admits  a  great  variety  of  shape,  and  may  be  made  of  any  ekstic  Bub>- 
fitanoe,  as  metal,  glass,  earthenware,  (buyers  ring  earthenware  to  ascertain 
its  soandt^ess,)  and  even  of  hard  wood. — ^The  Chinese  gtmg  is  a  metallic  vessel 
shaped  like  a  common  sieve,  having  a  manner  of  vibration  very  peculiar, 
and  producing  sounds  that  are  rousing  and  sublime. — ^The  drum  has  a  tense 
elastic  membrane  on  which  the  blows  of  the  drum-stick  are  received :  its  tone 
ceases  quickly,  because  the  motion  of  so  broad  a  surface  is  much  resisted  by 
the  air. — In  the  flute,  flageolet,  common  organ-pipes,  &c.,  the  air  is  forced 
through  narrow  passages,  and  is  divided  by  sharp  edges,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
suffer  repeated  but  perfectly  regular  condensations  or  interruptions  sufficient 
to  affect  the  ear;  and  hence  the  endless  variety  of  sweet  continued  sounds 
which  these  contrivances  are  known  to  produce. 

To  the  production  of  a  tone,  it  is  of  no  consequence  in  what  way  the 
pulses  of  the  air  aore  caused,  provided  they  follow  with  sufficient  regularity ; 
witness,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  instances  given  above,  the  pure  sound 
produced  by  the  motion  of  ^  fly's  wing — supposed  by  many  to  be  the  voice 
of  an  insect.  The  clacking  of  a  corn-mill,  and  the  noise  of  a  stick  pulled 
along  a  grating,  are  not  tones,  because  the  pulses  follow  too  slowly. 

Where  a  continued  sound  is  produced  by  impulses  which  d(>  not,  like 
those  of  an  elastic  body,  follow  in  regular  succession,  the  effect  ceases  to  be 
a  dear  uniform  sound  or  tone,  and  is  called  a  noise, — Such  is  the  sound  of 
a  saw  or  grind-stone-— the  roar  of  the  waves  breaking  on  a  rocky  shore,  or  of 
a  violent  wind  in  a  forest— the  roar  and  crackling  of  houses  or  of  a  wood  in 
ilames^-the  mixed  voices  of  a  talking  multitude — ^the  diversified  sounds  of  a 
great  city,  including  tiie  rattling  of  wheels,  the  clanking  of  hammers,  the 
voices  of  street-criers,  the  noises  of  manufkctories,  Ac. ;  which  rough  ele- 
ments, however,  at  last  mingle  so  completely  that  the  combined  result  has 
ofien  been  called  ''  the  hum  of  men,''  from  analogy  to  the  smooth  mingling 
miniatare  sounds  which  constitute  the  hum  of  a  bee-hive. 
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'<  Grave  and  Aarp  aaundi.'*    (Read  the  Analjrfib.) 

The  difference  of  sounds,  which  depends  on  the  different  number  of  vibra- 
tions of  the  sounding  body  in  a  given  time,  divides  them  into  those  called 
bas9f  low  J  or  grave  notes,  for  comparatively  few  and  slow  vibrations ;  and 
those  called  high^  shriU,  or  sharp,  for  vibrations  more  numerous  and  quick. 

The  frequency  of  vibrations  in  strings  increases  with  their  shortness,  light- 
ness and  tension — for  if  a  string  be  long  or  heavy,  there  is  a  greater  mass  of 
matter  to  be  moved,  and  hence  a  slower  motion ;  and  if  a  string  be  slack, 
the  force  of  elasticity  which  pulls  it  from  any  deviation  back  to  the  straight 
line  is  so  much  the  less.  It  is  found  that  a  string  taken  of  half  the  length, 
or  of  one-fourth  the  weight,  or  of  quadruple  the  tension  of  another  string, 
vibrates  twice  as  fast  on  any  one  of  thesd  accounts. 

These  truths  are  familiarly  illustrated  in  the  violin.  The  low  or  bass 
string  is  thick  and  very  heavy  from  being  covered  with  metallic  wire,  and  the 
others  gradually  diminish  in  magnitude  and  weight,  up  to  the  smallest  or 
treble.  The  strings  are  tuned  to  each  other  by  being  attached  by  one  end 
to  movable  pins,  which,  when  tuned,  increase  or  diminish  their  tension ;  and 
the  sound  produced  by  each  may  be  afterwards  varied  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  the  performer  pressing  different  parts  of  it  with  the  finger  against  the 
board,  so  as  to  shorten  the  vibrating  portion. 

An  analogous  law,  as  to  the  influence  upon  tone,  of  weight  and  dimen- 
sions, holds  with  respect  to  bells,  glasses,  reeds,  &c.,  and  enables  us  to  use 
these  abo  in  the  construction  of  musical  instruments. 

8.  "  When  the  num^  of  impuhes  producing  some  continued  sound  has  a 
simple  rotation,  as  of  half,  third,  fourth,  dec,  to  the  number  producing 
some  other  sound  which  is  heard  either  simultaneotuly,  or  a  little  be/ore 
or  after  it,  the  ear  is  much  and  pleasingly  affected  $  and  the  sounds  are 
said  to  have  musical  relation  to  each  other,  or  to  he  accordant,  while  aU 
others  art  termed  discordant  J'     (Read  the  Analysis.) 

Understanding  now  that  all  continued  uniform  sounds  are  produced  by  a 
repetition  of  similar  beats  or  vibrations,  we  perceive  that  in  the  series  from 
grave  to  sharp,  there  must  be  such  as,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  beats 
in  a  given  time,  are  related  to  each  other,  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  8, 4,  &c.,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  as  10, 20,  80,  &0.  Now  as  between  two  sounds, 
one  of  which  has  20  beats  while  another  has  10,  there  will  be  a  coincidence 
by  every  second  beat  of  the  quicker,  and  between  sounds  whose  beats  are  to 
each  other  as  80  to  20,  there  must  be  a  coincidence  at  every  third  beat  of 
the  quicker,  and  so  forth,  we  should  naturally  expect  the  ear  to  be  differently 
.affected  by  such  correspondence  than  when  the  coincidence  is  either  less 
frequent,  or  is  irregular.  Accordingly  we  find  that  all  sounds  which  have 
such  simjile  relations  to  each  other,  are  remarkably  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
either  when  heard  together,  or  in  close  succession  \  while  those  in  which  the 
coincident  beats  are  farther  apart,  are  heard  with  indifference,  or  are  felt  to 
be  positively  harsh  or  disagreeable.  It  is  in  fact  offering  itself  to  be  noticed 
here,  that  the  coincident  or  double  pulses  of  any  two  concordant  sounds  be* 
come  the  cause  of  elements  of  a  third  sound,  perfectly  distinct  from  them, 
but  which  is  always  heard  with  them,  and  is  called  their  grave  harmonic  or 
resultant :  it  is  the  same  as  a  simple  sound  bavins  as  many  vibrations  in  a 
given  time  as  there  are  coinciding  beats  between  the  two  other  sounds. 

If  a  long  musical  string  be  made  to  sound,  and  the  number  of  its  vibrations 
in  a  given  time  b?  ascertained,  we  find  that  if  only  half  of  it  be  allowed  to 
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vibrate  ftt  a  time,  as  when  a  finger  preaaes  its  middle  against  a  board,  that 
half  will  yibrate  twice  as  fast;  and  similarly,  a  third  part  three  times  as 
fast;  a  fourth  part  four  times  as  fast;  and  so  on,  prodncing  the  sounds  or 
tones  most  neail j  related  to  each  other.  A  fine  illostration  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  string  of  a  violoncello,  when  made  to  vibrate  by  a  bow  moved  very 
l^tly  across  it,  near  the  bridge;  for  it  often  divides  itself  spontaneously 
mto  two,  three  or  four,  &o.,  equally  vibrating  parts  or  bellies,  with  points 
of  rest  between  them  caJled  knots :  when  this  happens,  there  are  heard  not 
only  the  sound  or  note  belonging  to  the  whole  length  of  the  string,  but, 
also,  more  feebly,  the  subordinate  notes  belonging  to  its  half,  third,  or  fourth, 
&c.,  according  to  circumstances,  beautifully  mingling  with  the  first  sound, 
and  forming  with  it  a  rich  harmony.  Often  in  such  a  case  the  subordinate 
sounds  swell  with  such  force  as  to  overpower  for  a  time  the  fundamental 
note :  but  any  one  such  sound  is  rarely  of  long  duration.  The  same  har- 
monic sounds  may  be  produced  still  more  certainly,  while  drawing  the  bow 
across  the  string,  by  touching  the  string  lightly  with  the  finger,  at  one  of 
the  points  where  we  wish  it  to  divide.    Even  a  tune  may  be  so  played. 

The  sounds  thus  belongiDg  to  a  single  cord  or  string,  and  produced  by  its 
spontaneous  division  into  different  numbers  of  equal  parts,  constitute,  when 
heard  together  or  in  succession,  what  may  be  called  the  simple  music  of  na- 
ture herself.  It  is  produced  pleasingly,  as  just  described,  by  the  single 
string  of  a  violoncello ;  but  in  the  most  perfect  manner  by  the  instrument 
called  the  .^ollan  harp. 

The  ^olian  harp  is  a  long  box  or  case  of  light  wood,  with  harp  or  violin 
strings  extended  .on  its  face.  These  are  generally  tuned  in  perfect  unison 
with  each  other,  or  to  ^  same  pitchy  as  it  is  expressed,  except  one  serving 
as  a  bass,  which  is  thicker  than  the  others,  and  vibrates  only  half  as  fast; 
but  when  the  harp  is  suspended  among  trees,  or  in  any  situation  where  the 
fluctuating  breeze  may  reach  it,  each  string,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  receives  the  blast,  sounds  either  entire,  or  breaks  into  some  of  the 
simple  divisions  above  described ;  the  result  of  which  is  the  production  of 
the  most  pleasing  combination  and  succession  of  sounds  that  ear  has  ever 
listened  to,  or  fancy  perhaps  conceived.  After  a  pause  this  fairy  harp  may 
be  heard  beginning  with  a  low  and  solemn  note,  like  the  bass  of  distant 
music  in  the  sky :  the  sound  then  swells  as  if  approaching,  and  other  tones 
break  forth,  mingling  with  the  first,  and  with  each  other ;  in  the  combined 
and  rarying  strain,  sometimes  one  clear  note  predominates  and  sometimes 
another,  as  if  single  musicians  alternately  led  the  band :  and  the  concert 
often  seems  to  approach  and  again  to  recede,  until  with  the  unequal  breeze 
it  dies  away,  and  all  is  hushed  again. — ^It  is  no  wonder  that  the  ancients, 
who  understood  not  the  nature  of  air,  nor  consequently  even  of  simple 
fiound,  should  have  deemed  the  music  of  the  iBolian  harp  supernatural^  and, 
in  their  warm  imaginations,  should  have  supposed  that  it  was  the  strain  of 
invisible  beings  from  above,  come  down  in  the  stillness  of  evening  or  night 
to  commune  with  men  in  a  heavenly  language  of  soul  intelligible  to  both. 
But,  even  now  that  we  understand  it  well,  there  are  few  persons  so  insensible 
to  what  is  delicate  and  beautiful  in  nature,  as  to  listen  to  this  wild  music 
without  emotion ;  while  the  informed  ear  finds  it  additionallv  delightfal,  as 
affording  an  admirable  illustration  of  those  laws  of  sound  which  human 
ingenuity  at  last  has  traced. 

And  the  simple  scale  of  sound,  called  a  chords  which  nature  thus  gives 
by  the  spontaneous  dividing  of  a  single  string,  has  considerable  vacancies  in 
it,  human  taste  or  feeling,  long  before  there  was  any  theory  of  music,  had 
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joined  to  it  tbe  notes  of  two  Additional  strin^^  one  sharpet  or  more  acnte 
than  it,  and  the  other  more  mve ;  of  which  additional  notes,  while  part 
agreed,  or  were  in  nnison  wiw  certain  notes  of  the  prinoipal  chord,  tbe 
remainder  just  served  to  fill  np  its  larger  intervals,  and  to  complete  a  scale 
of  nearly  uniform  interval--«s  three  ladders  having  unequal  mtervals  be- 
tween their  steps,  might  sdll,  if  placed  together,  complete  a  stair  of  easy 
ascent.  The  relation  Between  these  strings  or  chords  is  such,  that  the  prin- 
cipal beats  thrice  or  twice  of  the  low  chora,  and  the  high  chord  beats  thrioe 
for  twioe  of  the  principal : — and  in  the  complete  scale  of  notes,  the  principal 
is  five  notes  above  the  lower  and  five  notes  below  the  higher.  So  truly 
natural  is  the  scale  thus  formed,  that  it  has  arisen  in  all  nations,  however 
remote  and  nncoftneoted ;  and  an  untutored  individual,  in  attempting  to  raise 
his  voice  by  regular  steps,  falls  into  it  almost  as  readily  as  the  learned  pro- 
fessor. The  scale  has  eight  steps  or  notes  between  any  tone,  and  the  tone 
above  it  vibrating  twice  as  fast,  or  the  tone  below  it  vibrating  half  as  fast ; 
these  two  tones  or  notes  being  hence  called  the  oetavei  above  and  below  the 
note  with  which  they  are  compared,  and  the  intermediate  notes  which  fill  up 
either  octave  from  the  fundamental  note  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Mccondf  thtrdf  fourth^  &c.,  in  ascending  or  descending.  The  numbers  which 
express  the  relations  of  bieats  among  tbe  notes  of  an  octave  are  easily  found, 
from  our  knowing  the  relative  number  of  beats  in  the  notes  of  any  one 
simple  chord,  and  the  relation  as  above  described  of  the  three  chords  form- 
ing the  compound  scale.  The  following  table  exhibits  these  numbers  or 
the  arithmetical  expression  for  the  notes  of  an  octave,  as  well  as  the 
corresponding  lengths  of  a  given  string  required  to  produce  them,  and  tbe 
English  designation  of  the  notes  by  letters,  and  the  continental  designation 
by  namesy  these  names  being  the  first  syllables  of  certain  verses  sung  by 
learners. 


Number  of  vibra- ) 
tions     .     .    .  ' 

1 

1 

t 

i 

1 

1 

V 

2 

Leneth  of  string 
English  charMten 

1 
C 

I 

1 

J 

h 

i 

§ 

i 

Continental  names 

at 

re 

mi 

& 

sol 

la 

si 

Ut 

The  musical  scale,  however  far  extended,  is  a  repetition  of  similar  octaveS| 
so  that  any  note  in  it  vibrates  just  twice  as  often  as  the  corresponding  note 
in  the  octave  below,  and  half  as  often  as  that  in  the  octave  above.  The 
lowest  note  which  is  perceptible  to  tbe  human  ear  has  about  thirty  beats  in 
a  second,  and  the  highest  about  thirty  thousand :  and  there  is  included  be- 
tween these  two,  a  range  of  nearly  ten  octaves.  To  certain  ears  tbe  extremes 
of  this  range  are  totally  inaudible,  as  if  their  power  did  not  reach  so  far. 
Some  persons  do  not  hear  at  all  the  sharp  note  of  the  grasshopper,  while 
some  are  equally  insensible  to  the  lowest  tones  of  an  organ  or  piano ;  and 
yet  to  all  the  perception  of  intermediate  sounds  may  be  equally  perfect. 
Few  musical  instruments  comprehend  more  than  six  octaves,  and  the  human 
voice  in  general  has  only  from  one  to  three,  the  female  voice  being  in  pitch 
an  octave  higher  than  the  male. 

If  the  intervals  in  tbe  musical  scale  were  all  equal,  a  performer  might 
choose  indifferently  any  note  as  a  fundamental  or  key-note,  and  would  only 
have  to  attend  to  Uie  number  of  intervals  above  and  below  it;  but,  in  fact, 
the  relation  of  the  three  constituent  chords  is  such  that  the  third  and  seventh 
intervals,  in  ascending  from  a  key-note,  are  only  about  half  as  large  as  the 
others.    It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  in  changing  the  key  on  any 
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kstnimont,  oertain  notes  belonging  to  other  keys  are  half  a  note  too  low  or 
too  high,  that  iS|  too  flat  or  too  aharpy  and  mnst  be  changed  accordingly. 
And  hence,  when  an  instrument  is  to  be  used  to  play  in  all  keys,  its  larger 
intervals  must  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  fact  of  these  unequal  inter- 
vals, ill  understood,  is  what  gives  an  appearance  of  great  complexity  and 
difficulty  to  musical  science. 

Melad^y  in  musio,  is  when  notes,  having  the  simple  numerical  relations 
of  beat  which  we  have  been  describing,  are  played  in  succession ;  harmony 
is  when  two  or  more  such  notes  are  sounded  together.  The  effect  of  both 
is  delightfully  increased  by  what  is  called  meoMurej  viz.,  making  the  dura- 
tion of  the  notes  or  strains  correspond  with  certain  regular  divisions  of  time. 
This  gives  to  the  ear  a  prescience,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  what  is  coming, 
with  the  pleasare  of  having  expectation  realized,  as  happens  similarly  from 
the  metre  and  rhyme  of  poetry^  it  moreover  enables  the  memory  to  retain 
Busicai  combinations  of  sound — for  the  airs  of  the  ^olian  harp,  which  ob- 
serve no  timej  cannot  be  learned  or  repeated.  The  music  of  a  single  drum 
is  that  of  time  only. 

Melody^  harmony^  time  and  varying  intensity  of  sound^  are  the  four  con- 
stituents of  music,  and  it  seems  that  almost  every  state  of  mind  has,  in  some 
combination  of  these,  an  appropriate  expression,  intelligible  to  the  general 
feelings  of  the  human  race.  The  exact  relation  between  the  movements  of 
the  animal  spirits,  as  it  has  been  expressed,  or  the  fluctuating  stream  of 
feeling,  and  the  varying  flow  of  sound  in  a  musical  composition,  is  not  clearly 
understood,  but  the  fact  of  their  correspondence  and  its  consequences  are 
meet  remarkable.  Under  many  circumstances,  the  association  between  the 
feeling  and  expression  is  so  strong,  that  the  latter  is  often  spontaneously  be- 
traying itself ;— witness  the  almost  constant  humming  or  low  song  of  some 
contented  beings — the  singing  and  whistling  of  careless  childhood,  or  of  the 
light-hearted  rustic  living  among  the  beauties  of  nature — the  heart-rousing 
strain  of  the  hunter  or  warrior — and  the  tender  expres^on  of  many  of  the 
modifications  of  anxiety  and  sorrow.  The  musical  sensibilities  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  human  race,  for  there  is  no  expression  more  exquisite 
than  in  the  song  of  the  nightingale  during  the  evenings  of  spring,  or  of  the 
thrush  and  blackbird,  in  the  same  season,  amid  the  quiet  retreats  of  our 
woodlands,— the  music  of  which  untutored  songsters  is  made  up  of  the  same 
elements  as  our  own. 

The  accompaniment  of  an  air  afforded  to  a  singer  by  one  or  more  instru- 
ments, and  which  is  so  pleasing,  is  chiefly  the  sounding,  simultaneously,  in 
a  subdued  manner,  some  other  notes  of  the  ohords  to  which  the  several  vocal 
notes  belong.  DwUa  and  more  complicated  concerUpieces  have  their  origin 
from  the  same  source :  and  highly  cultivated  musical  sense  can  even  follow 
and  enjoy  several  melodies  played  together. 

Musical  notes,  by  whatever  instrument  produced,  have  to  each  other  the 
same  numerical  relations,  in  the  beats  or  vibrations  which  constitute  them. 
The  different  qualities  of  tone,  therefore,  from  different  instruments,  can 
only  depend  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  single  beat,  as  to  whether  they  are 
sharp  or  soft,  strong  or  weak,  '&c.  Such  is  the  extraordinary  nicety  of  per- 
ception which  the  human  ear  possesses  in  this  respect,  that  it  can  not  only 
distinguish  different  kinds  of  instruments,  as  a  flute  and  clarionet,  playing  the 
same  note,  but  different  instruments  of  the  same  kind,  even  to  the  extent, 
for  instance,  of  recognizing  each  one  of  a  hundred  voices  singing  the  same 
air.  One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  concert  music  is,  that  the  voice  and  the 
different  instruments  may  take  up  separately,  parts  of  the  strain  suited  to 
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their  individaal  expression^-tlie  flute  and.clarionet,  for  instance,  breathe  soft- 
ness ;  the  trumpet  and  drum  arouse ;  the  harp  rolls  forth  its  brilliant  chords ', 
the  violin  leads  the  flowing  sounds  through  rapid  and  endless  variety;  and 
so  of  the  rest 

That  there  might  be  correspondence  in  instruments  when  played  together 
and  a  known  pitch  when  played  apart,  it  became  necessary  to  fix  on  some 
tone  or  number  of  vibrations  as  a  point  of  comparison.  Hence,  tuning-forks 
have  been  made  of  steel,  with  length  of  prongs  calculated  to  produce  a  certain 
note.  The  note  is  usually  the  fourth,  A  or  la  from  the  bass  of  the  piano- 
forte, and  vibrates  about  430  times  in  the  second  3 — and  when  the  note  of  the 
same  name  on  any  instrument  is  tuned  in  unison  with  this,  the  other  notes 
can  be  easily  adjusted  according  to  the  harmonic  relations  above  explained. 

Almost  every  substance  or  contrivanco  that  can  produce  a  uniform  con- 
tinued sound  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  musical  instrument ;  hence 
the  almost  endless  variety  which  the  world  has  seen.  The  chief  classes  of 
instruments  are  stringed  instruments^  wind  instrumentstLud  bells  or  rods. 

Of  the  stringed  instruments  we  may  mention  the  harp,  the  It/re  or  /u/c, 
the  guitary  the  mol  of  all  sizes,  and  piano-forte.  The  harp,  lyre  and  lute 
were  the  inventions  of  antiquity,  and  have  brought  down  with  them  to  the 
present  times  a  thousand  delightful  associations.  They  awakened  to  inspi- 
ration the  bards  and  poets  of  the  young  world,  and  they  were  the  beloved 
companions  of  many  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  succeeding  times.  Their 
great  charm  appears  to  have  been  in  their  power  to  heighten  the  emotions 
produced  by  music's  twin  sister,  poetry ;  and  the  combined  effects  seem  to 
nave  been  magical. — The  other  instruments  mentioned  are  of  comparatively 
modern  invention^  particularly  the  piano-forte;  and  their  perfection  has 
assisted  in  carrying  the  combination  of  musical  sound  to  degrees  of  com- 
plexity and  difficulty  of  which  antiquity  dreamt  not.  It  is  a  question,  how* 
ever,  whether  the  style  of  much  of  the  music  now  in  vogue  does  not  prove 
rather  a  degeneracy,  than  a  desirable  refinement  of  musical  taste.  Music  is 
a  language  of  nature,  intelligible  at  once  to  all  susceptible  minds,  and,  in  a 
degree  even  to  inferior  animals;  but  modem  art  is  attempting  to  make  of  it 
an  artificial  and  conventional  language,  in  which  there  may  be  fashion  and 
change.  The  ornaments  and  accompaniments  are  now  often  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  the  mdody,  in  which  the  idea  and  sentiment  really  reside,  is 
masked  and  almost  lost;  and  an  unpractised  ear,  particularly  if  listening  to 
an  organ,  often  discovers  only  an  unmeaning  succession  oz  chords.  And 
when  a  singer,  abandoning  the  natural  simplicity  of  melody,  strains  to  exe- 
cute with  the  voice  the  complicated  movements  which  belong  properly  to 
instrumental  accompaniments,  the  attempt  destroys  the  poetry,  by  either  ren- 
dering the  words  inaudible,  or  by  sacrificing  their  natiihil  expression  to  some 
supposed  appropriate  expression  of  the  ornamental  music.  These  considera- 
tions may  account  in  part  for  the  insensibility  of  so  many  highljb-endowed  per- 
sons to  what  is  now  called  excellent  music.  Some  of  the  tricky  oh  the  voice 
and  on  instruments,  ajb  present  so  common,  are,  to  natural  or  graceful  music, 
what  tumbling  or  rope  dancing  are  to  natural  or  graceful  gesture.  And  when 
we  hear  noted  professors  avow  their  inability  to  sing  a  simple  ballad,  or  to  play 
an  unadorned  melody,  must  we  not  conclude  that  the  natural  sense  of  music 
has  left  them,  as  the  relish  for  simple  but  the  most  invigorating  fare  has  left 
the  morbid  epicure  ?  *     / 

The  guitar,  as  affording  an  accompaniment  to  vocal  music,  has  many  ad- 
vantages. It  is  not  too  loud,  yet  the  strains  are  very  distinct ;  it  admits  of 
most  touehing  expression ;  it  is  very  easily  learned  by  any  one  who  should 
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tttempt  to  learn  musio;  it  is  portable  and  cheap.  The  great  faeility  of  ao- 
oompaniment  on  it  depends  on  this,  that  the  player  is  able  by  one  position 
of  the  hand  to  touch  the  strings  so  that  the  sound  of  all  thesis  shall  belong 
to  the  same  chord : — three  positions  of  the  hand,  therefore,  for  one  key,  pro- 
duce all  the  notes  and  chords  which  a  simple  accompaniment  requires ;  and 
the  hand  soon  falls  into  these  so  readily,  that  the  player  is  hardly  sensible 
of  exerting  volition. 

Among  ioind  instruments  are  the  Jluiey  theflageoletf  the  organ,  the  dario* 
net,  the  hautboy,  the  horn,  the  trumpet,  &c.  The  pitch  or  tone  of  a  tabular 
wind  instrument,  just  as  of  a  musicfd  string,  has  relation  to  its  length ;  and 
the  vibrations  causing  the  sound  seem  to  be  waves  or  condensations  of  air 
passing  from  the  mouth  to  the  extremity  of  the  tube ;  being  more  frequent, 
therefore,  as  the  tube  is  shorter;— -when  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  dosed, 
the  wave  has  to  come  back  again,  and  thus  renders  the  note  twice  as  grave. 
It  appears,  also,  that  on  blowing  more  strongly,  the  air  in  the  tube  divides 
into  separate  vibrating  portions,  as  a  string  may  divide  to  produce  its  har- 
monic sounds,  and  produces  thus  all  the  harmooic  sounds  belonging  to  the 
fundamental  note  of  the  tube.  By  blowing  into  a  common  German  flute, 
for  instance,  it  is  possible  to  produce  five  ascending  harmonics  without  mov- 
ing the  fingers  at  all.  The  music  of  a  trumpet  is  limited  to  these  five  notes 
of  the  same  chord ;  but  in  the  flhte  and  other  instruments  with  holes,  the 
effective  length  of  the  tube  is  calculated  from  the  upper  end  to  the  nearest 
hole  left  open ;  and  each  length  has  its  harmonics.— If  a  tuning  fork,  Jew's- 
harp,  or  any  such  sounding  body,  be  held  at  the  open  end  of  a  tube  or  other 
empty  space  of  dimensions  calculated  to  produce  a  frequency  of  undulation, 
in  its  contained  air,  according  with  the  pulses  of  the  sounding  body,  then 
the  tube  or  space  will  immediately  give  out  its  own  beautiful  tone ;  and  if 
the  space  be  enlarged  or  diminished  in  a  double,  treble  or  any  other  simple 
proportion — as  a  tone  may  be,  by  a  piston  moved  up  or  down  in  it — then 
will  its  note  become  the  fifth,  octave,  twelfth,  &c.,  above  or  below  the  origi- 
nal tone,  although  that  tone  continues  unchanged.  The  tones  of  the  Jew's* 
harp  are  well  known  to  depend  altogether  on  the  varying  dimensions  of  the . 
player's  mouth ;  but  to  obtain  perfect  music  from  it,  throe  harps  at  least,  to 
be  substituted  one  for  the  other  during  the  performance,  are  required  to 
produce  the  notes  of  the  three  constituent  chords  of  the  common  musical 
scale. — ^In  wind-instruments  with  reeds,  the  tone  depends  on  the  stiffness, 
weight,  length,  &o.,  of  the  vibrating  plate  or  tongue  of  the  reed,  |is  well 
as  on  the  dimensions  of  the  tube  or  space  with  which  it  may  be  connected. 
This  truth  is  well  illustrated  in  that  instrument,  the  j^olian,  already  men- 
tioned, which,  in  improved  and  varied  forms,  promises  to  become  common, 
and  one  of  the  most  expressive  wind-instruments. — ^The  sounds  of  the  human 
voice  are  the  sweetest  of  all,  and  are  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  two  de- 
licate membranes  situated  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  with  a  slit  or  opening, 
called  the  glottis,  left  between  them,  for  the  passage  of  the  air.  The  tones 
of  the  voice  are  grave  or  acute,  according  to  the  varying  tension  of  these 
membranes,  and  to  the  size  of  the  opening. — ^In  the  organ  there  is  a  pipe 
for  each  note,  and  wind  is  admitted  from  the  bellows  to  the  pipes,  by  the 
action  of  the  keys,  like  the  keys  of  a  piano-forte.  The  orsan  may  be 
pUyed  also  very  perfectly  by  a  barrel,  made  to  turn  slowly  under  the  keys, 
and  to  lift  them  in  passing,  by  pins  projecting  from  it  at  the  required  situa- 
tions. Very  complicated  pieces  of  music  are  thus  set  on  barrels,  but  a  great 
cost  of  study  and  labour,  and,  therefore,  of  money ;  now  a  plain  barrel,  made 
to  turn  near  the  keys  of  an  organ  during  performance  on  it  by  the  hands, 
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Fig.  120. 


might  be  made  lo  record,  with  mathematical  accuracy,  every  tonoh  of  the 
most  finished  player,  by  reoeiviDg  marks  of  some  kind  f^om  the  keys  as  they 
were  lifted;  and  to  repeat  with  absolute  accuracy,  therefore,  any  performance, 
however  delicate  and  exquisite,  it  would  only  be  farther  necessary  to  drive 
pins  into  the  barrel  where  the  marks  remained,  and  afterwards  make  these 
pins  lift  the  keys. 

Bells  are  often  conjoined  in  sets,  having  the  musical  relation,  and  to  some 
persons  their  music  is  very  agreeable.  There  are,  in  the  tolling  of  a  single 
bell,  a  loudness  and  a  solemnity  rendering  it  a  fit  accompaniment  of  funeral 
rites.  , 

The  Chtnae  gong  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  the  bell  and  of  a  great 
drum,  and  has  something  in  its  sound  which  is  singularly  affecting.  In  its 
own  country  it  bears  a  part  in  one  of  the  most  imposing  ceremonies  which 
man  has  ever  imagined.  On  certain  festivals,  as  the  sun  is  sinking  in  the 
west,  the  whole  popuktion  of  China,  a  host  of  more  than  a  hundred  millions, 
issues  forth  under  the  single  canopy  of  heaven,  to  testify,  amid  the  thunder 
of  gongs  and  the  continued  discharge  of  fire  works,  that  adoration  and  grati- 
tude towards  the  Deity  which  human  nature,  in  all  ages  and  climes,  has  felt 
to  be  due,  and  has  eagerly  sought  to  express,  however  blind  as  to  the  sublime 
simplicity  of  religious  truth. 

Beth  or  gohlSi  of  glass  sound  still  more  perfectly  than  those  of  metal, 
and  by  gentle  friction  on  their  edges  with  a  bow  or  the  wetted  finger,  their 
tones  may  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  and  may  be  made  to  swell 

and  diminish  like  a  human  voice  or  the 
notes  of  a  violin.  A  set  of  glasses,  there- 
fore, attuned  to  each  other,  according  to 
the  harmonic  scale,  becomes,  for  certain 
species  of  music,  the  most  perfect  of  all 
instruments.  It  is  in  fact  an  .^olian  harp 
at  command.  Dr.  Franklin,  who  first 
constructed  a  set,  doubled  the  long  line  of 
glasses  upon  itself,  and  placed  the  half- 
notes  as  outside  rows.  The  author  of  this 
work,  however,  during  some  experiments 
on  sound,  found  the  zig-zag  arrangement 
here  represented  to  possess  certain  advan- 
tages. The  small  open  circles  represent 
the  mouths  of  the  glasses  standing  in  a  box 
ah  Cj  and  the  rektion  of  the  gla^s  to  the 
written  musical  notes  is  shown  by  the 
common  music  lines  and  spaces  which  connect  them.  The  learner  discovers 
immediately  that  one  row  of  the  glasses  produces  the  notes  written  iipon  the 
lines,  and  the  other  row  the  notes  written  between  the  lines;  and  ho  is  men- 
tally master  of  the  instrument  by  simple  inspection.  This  arrangement  also 
renders  the  performance  easy,  for  the  notes  most  commonly  sounded  in  suc- 
cession are  contiguous :  and  the  relations  of  the  notes  forming  a  tune  are  so 
obvious  to  the  eye,  that  the  theory  of  musical  combination  and  accompani- 
ment is  learned  at  the  same  time.  The  set  of  glasses  here  represented  has 
two  octaves,  and  with  the  additional  fiat  seventh  und  fourteenth,  seen  at  a  and 
c,  which,  when  required,  may  be  substituted  for  the  corresponding  glasses  in 
the  rows,  it  is  capable  of  playing  the  greater  part  of  our  simple  melodies.  ' 
All  the  half-notes,  if  desired,  may  be  placed  in  outside  rows.  The  player 
stands  at  the  side  of  the  box  between  a  and  6;  and  has  the  notes  ascending 
towards  the  right  hand,  as  in  a  piano-forte.  * 
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Jdusical  ear. 


Philosophers  have  not  jet  been  able  to  account  for  a  remarkable  difference 
among  individnals,  as  regards  their  perception  of  the  musical  relations  of 
sonnds.  Many  persons,  without  understanding  any  thing  of  acoustics,  or 
having  studied  music  as  a  soiencCi  can  tell  instantly  whether  various  notes 
heard  together  or  in  succession,  have  the  mutual  relations  which  we  call 
musical — and  which  we  now  know  to  depend  on  the  comparative  numbers 
of  beats  in  a  given  lime ;  and  they  quickly  recognize  and  learn  to  repeat 
tunes,  and  to  sing  a  fit  second  or  bass  to  the  performance  of  another ; — while 
there  are  persons,  again,  with  an  equally  perfect  sense  of  hearing,  who  can 
neither  know  if  an  air  be  played  in  tune,  nor  what  air  it  is,  nor  can  they  ever 
sing  alone  or  accompany.  The  former  class  of  persons  are  said  to  have  a 
muncal  ear,  and  the  latter  to  want  it ;  and  although  cultivation  will  raise 
mediocrity  to  considerable  ezpertness,  it  cannot  bestow  the  faculty  where 
originally  deficient.  On  this  subject  there  is  a  very  common  misconception, 
which  becomes  a  source  of  great  mortification  on  one  side,  and  of  arrogance 
on  the  other,  viz.,  that  the  possession  of  a  musical  ear,  or  the  power  of  dis* 
tinguishing  notes,  is  the  indication  of  all  the  finer  qualities  of  the  mind, 
while  the  want  of  it  proves  an  opposite  deficiency ;  and  Shakspeare's  opinion 
of  him  "  that  hath  no  music  in  himself/'  is  often  Iriumphantly  cited  as  ap- 
plicable to  all  who  want  the  distinguishing  ear.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
many  who  possess  this  characteristic  in  a  remarkable  degree,  are  deficient  in 
almost  all  else  that  humanity  reveres, — ^witness  the  weiSc  minds  and  disor- 
derly lives  of  so  many  professed  musicians,— while  many,  again,  who  have 
it  not,  are  otherwise  examples  of  excellence,  and  exquisitely  sensible  to  other 
beauties  and  harmonies  of  nature.  They  may  not  be  deaf,  for  instance,  to 
the  general  music  of  spring,  whan  all  nature  bursts  forth  in  voice  of  rejoicing, 
nor  to  the  awful  music  of  the  storm — they  may  feel  as  touching  music  the 
silence  of  a  lone  wood,  contrasted  with  the  unceasing  din  of  multitudes — or 
even  the  stillness  of  night  in  a  great  city,  where  the  astronomer,  contempla- 
ting the  wondrous  spheres  above,  hears  only  the  tongues  of  passing  time  in 
the  church  towers,  or  the  call  of  watchmen,  faintly  sounding  in  the  distance. 
In  fine,  many  distinguished  poets  and  philosophers  have  had  no  musical  ear. 
—That  the  charm  of  music  is  often  as  much  from  early  associations  as  from 
peculiar  aptitude  in  the  individuals,  is  proved  by  the  effects  so  well  known 
of  the  Swiss  airs,  when  heard  by  native  Swiss  in  foreign  lands }  and,  indeed, 
of  the  national  melodies  of  all  countries,  whose  people  are  happy,  and  mix 
song  with  their  usual  occupations, — it  not  being  in  nature,  that  at  any  period 
of  life,  or  in  any  clime,  a  man  should  cease  to  deem  those  modulations  lovely, 
which  recall  the  ecstatic  emotions  of  his  infancy  and  childhood ;  modula- 
tions learned  in  general  from  a  parent's  voice,  perhaps  an  excellent  mother's, 
whose  affection  was  so  long  around  him  as  a  shield,  whose  tears  fell  to 
chide' his  errors,  and  to  reward  where  there  was  promise  of  virtue ;  whose 
ateady  judgment  was  his  guide,  whose  faultless  life  was  his  example, 
and  who  in  all  things  to  him  was  a  personification  of  Ood's  goodness  on 
earth. 

It  is  the  pejudice  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  with  respect  to  musical 
ear  and  musical  taste,  that  in  the  present  day,  condemns  many  young  women, 
possessed  of  every  species  of  loveliness  and  talent  except  that  of  note-diS" 
tinyuuhing  to  waste  years  of  precious  time  in  an  attempt  to  acquire  this 
talent  in  spite  of  nature ;  but  when  they  have  succeeded  as  far  as  they  can, 
they  have  only  the  merit  of  being  machines,  upon  which  tunes  are  set  as 
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upon  a  barrel-organ,  and  of  which  the  performance  is  often  far  from  being 
pleasing  to  good  judges.  Such  persons  when  liberty  comes  to  them  with  age 
or  marriage,  generally  abandon  the  offensive  occupation ;  but  tyrant  fashion 
will  force  their  daughters  to  run  the  same  course.  The  waste  of  time  now 
spoken  of,  is  only  one  of  many  evil  consequences  which  arise  from  the  pre* 
vailing  false  notions  with  respect  to  music  :  a  subject  which^  however  inter- 
esting, cannot  be  farther  pursued  in  this  place. 

^^  The  irenMing  which  causes  the  sensation  of  sounds  spreads  in  all  bodies, 
solid  orjiuid"     (Read  the  Analysis.) 

As  air  consists  of  material  particles  held  far  apart  from  ea^h  other  by  the 
repulsion  of  heat  among  them,  we  can  conceive  how  an  impulse  given  to  a 
certain  portion  of  the  particles  is  transmitted  to  those  beyond,by  the  increase 
of  repulsion  as  they  approximate ;  and  from  the  second  layer  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  thi^i,  and  so  on.  And  as  in  fluids  the  particles  all  mutually 
rest  against,  or  repel  each  other,  we  can  conceive  why  a  moUon  produced  ia 
any  part  of  a  mass  should  be  felt  in  every  direction.  The  explosion  of  gun- 
powder, in  which  there  is  a  sudden  formation  of  a  quantity  of  air^  gives  a 
shock  all  round  which  spreads  a  spherical  wave  to  a  great  distance. 

Although  material  particles  in  the  form  of  liquid  or  solid  are  much  nearer 
to  each  other  than  in  the  form  of  air,  we  still  have  many  proofs,  as  stated  at 
page  30,  that  they  are  not  in  absolute  contact,  and  we  therefore  see  the  rea- 
son why  the  impulses  producing  sound  should  be  transmitted  through  a 
liquid  or  solid  in  the  same  manner  as  through  air,  and  even,  by  reason  of 
the  greater  proximity  of  the  particles,  moren^uickly  and  forcibly  than  in  air. 

Instances  of  air  carrying  sound  were  given  at  page  235. — ^As  further  ex. 
amples  we  may  cite  the  cases  of  what  are  called  sympathetic  sounds.  Every 
elastic  body  being  sonorous,  that  is  to  say,  being  fitted  to  tremble  when  struck, 
with  a  certain  frequency  of  oscillation,  depending  on  its  weight  and  shape, 
&c.,  if  the  air  around  it  be  made  to  tremble  by  any  cause,  with  the  velocity 
which  it  is  fitted  to  take  on  or  produce,  it  immediately  begins  to  tremble  ia 
unison  with  the  air ;  and  its  motion  or  sound  may  continue  after  the  original 
cause  has  ceased. — ^Thus  almost  any  sound  produced  near  a  piano-forte  whose 
dampers  are  raised,  finds  a  responsive  string,  and  if  bits  of  paper  are  strewed 
upon  the  strings  generally,  those  falling  on  the  strings  which  return  unisons 
or  octaves  to  the  sounding  body  are  soon  shaken  off,  while  the  others  remain. 
A  harp  or  guitar  in  a  room  with  talking  company,  is  often  mingling  a  note 
with  their  conversation. — A  wine-glass  or  goblet  may  be  made  to  tremble, 
and  if  on  a  table  at  all  inclined,  even  to  fall,  by  a  person  sounding  on  a  vio- 
loncello near  it,  the  note  accordant  to  its  own. 

Sounding  bodies  vibrate  much  more  quickly,  or  have  sharper  tones,  if 
placed  in  light  hydrogen,  than  in  common  air,  and  more  quickly  in  common 
air  than  in  any  of  the  heavier  gases  :— because  the  lighter  the  surrounding 
fluid,  the  less  is  the  resistance  to  a  body  moving  in  it.  Thus  also  a  bell  wiU 
ring  under  water,  but  with  a  much  graver  sound  than  in  the  air. 

That  water  is  a  vehicle  of  sound,  is  proved  by  the  fiict  last  mentioned, — 
by  the  distinctness  with  which  the  blows  of  workers  around  a  diving-bell  are 
heard  above, — by  the  fact  that  fishes  hear  very  acutely,  &c. 

And  the  following  are  instances  of  sound  conveyed  by  solids. — A  scratch 
of  a  pin  at  one  end  of  a  wooden  log  is  distinctly  heard  by  a  person  applying 
his  ear  at  the  other  end,  although  through  the  air  it  is  not  at  all  audible  evea 
to  the  person  who  makes  it. — Savages  often  discover  the  proximity  of  ene- 
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mies  or  of  prey,  by  applying  an  e4r  to  the  ground  and  hearing  the  tread. — 
The  approach  of  horsemen  at  night  is  easily  discovered  in  the  same  way. — 
The  report  of  a  cannon  placed  on  the  ice  is  carried  much  farther  by  the  ice, 
than  by  the  air  aronnd.<^In  the  military  operation  of  mining,  or  cutting  away 
under  ground  for  the  purpose  of  entering  a  citadel,  or  blowing  up  fortifications, 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  is  often  discovered  by  the  subterranean  sound  of 
the  pioneer's  tools. — The  awful  muttering  of  earthquakes  is  merely  the  sound 
of  subterranean  explosions;  conveyed  from  amazing  distances,  by  the  solid 
earth. 

A  superstitious  man  sleeping  in  the  upper  atory  of  a  lofty  house  had  for 
some  time  heard,  during  the  stillness  of  the  nights,  a  singular  beating  noise 
near  the  head  of  his  bed.  There  was  no  adjoining  house  beyond  the  wall, 
nor  was  there  any  thing  going  on  near  him  in  his  own  house  to  account  for 
it,  and  he  at  last  deemed  it  supernatural.  Accident  at  last  discovered  that 
in  a  hovel  built  at  the  bottem  and  outside  of  the  wall  against  which  his  bed 
stood,  there  was  a  wooden  clock  hanging,  of  which  the  sound,  while  all  else 
was  still,  became  audible  aloft. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  a  kettle  boils,  by  putting  one  end  of  a  stick 
or  poker  on  the  lid,  and  the  other  end  to  the  ear ;  the  bubbling  of  the  water 
then  appears  as  loud  as  the  rattling  of  a  carriage  in  the  street. — A  slight 
blow  given  to  a  steel  poker  or  oommon  triangle,  of  which  an  end  is  held  to 
the  ear,  produces  a  sound  which  is  even  painfully  strong. 

The  readiness  with  which  solids  receive  and  transmit  sound  is  farther  per- 
ceived in  the  fact,  that  a  small  musical  box,  while  held  in  the  hand,  is 
scarcely  audible,  but  when  pressed  against  a  table,  or  a  door,  will  rival  a 
little  harp.  The  vibration  communicated  from  the  box  pervades  the  whole 
of  the  wood,  and  the  extended  surface  then  acting  on  the  air  increases  the 
effect.  The  construction  of  violins,  harps,  guitars,  &o.,  and  of  sounding- 
boards  generally,  is  governed  by  the  same  Taw.  In  the  dancing-master's 
hit  or  small  fiddle,  which  he  carries  in  his  pocket,  there  may  be  the  same 
strings  and  the  same  bow  as  for  a  violin,  but  it  has  very  little  sound,  because 
the  extent  of  its  surface  is  so  small.  A  heavy  piece  of  metal  called^  a 
$ourdine,  when  fixed  upon  the  bridge  of  a  violin,  damps  the  sound,  because 
it  is  a  dead  mass  resisting  the  motion  of  the  elastic  wood. 

The  fetct  of  solids  conveying  sound  so  much  more  perfectly  than  air  has 
lately  been  applied  to  useful  purposes  in  medicine.  Dr.  Laennec,  of  Paris, 
proposed  some  years  ago  to  listen  to  what  was  going  on  in  theinterior  of  the 
body,  and  of  the  chest  particularly,  by  applying  one  end  of  a  wooden 
cylinder  which  he  called  a  stethoscope  or  chest  inspectoTy  to  the  surface,  and 
resting  the  ear  against  the  other  end.  The  results  of  this  happy  thought 
have  been  important. 

The  actions  going  on  in  the  chest  are,  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  air  in 
respiration,  the  voice,  and  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels;— ^and  so  perfectly  do  all  these  declare  themselves  to  a  person  listen- 
ing through  the  stethoscope,  that  an  ear  once  familiar  with  the  natural  and 
healthy  sounds,  instantly  detects  certain  deviations  from  them.  Hence  this 
instrument  becomes  a  means  of  ascertaining  certain  diseases  in  the  chest 
almost  as  effectually  as  if  there  were  conv^ient  windows  for  visual  inspec- 
tion ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  £urope  die  of  disease  of  the  chest,  such  as  inflammations,  abscesses, 
consumption,  dropsical  collections,  aneurisms,  and  various  affections  of  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels,  each  of  which  requires  an  appropriate  treatment, 
the  importance  of  such  a  means  may  be  judged  of.    By  many  medical  men 
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this  iDstrument  was  at  first  ridiouled  as  quackery  and  nonsense,  and  many 
have  yet  to  learn  the  use  of  it.  May  not  both  of  these  facts  be  attributed 
to  the  error  which  has  existed  in  medical  education,  of  leaving  so  many 
practitioners  without  that  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  nature,  which 
should  enable  them  to  appreciate  at  once  any  means  likely  to  be  useful  in 
their  art;  from  whatever  quarter  ofiSered  ? 

"  Ydocity  of  sound."    (See  the  Analysis.) 

The  velocity  of  light  is  such,  that  for  any  distance  on  earth  its  passage 
may  be  regarded  as  instantaneous.  The  velocity  of  sound  is  very  much  less 
— If  a  woodman  be  observed  at  his  occupation  on  the  hill,  his  axe  is  seen 
to  fall  a  considerable  time  before  the  sound  of  his  blow  reaches  the  specta^ 
tor's  ear. — The  flash  of  a  gun  fired  at  a  distance  is  seen  long  before  the 
report  is  heard. 

Most  accurate  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  velocity  with 
which  sound  travels  in  the  atmosphere;  and  it  is  found  to  be  1,142  feet  pw 
second,  or  a  mile  in  about  four  seconds  and  a^half ;  varying  little  either  with 
the  density  or  temperature  of  the  air. 

By  noting  then  how  long  the  flash  of  a  gun  is  seen  before  the  report 
reaches  the  ear,  w«  learn  the  distance  of  the  ship  or  battery  from  which  the 
gun  is  fired.  A  chasing  ship  may  thus  often  discover  whether  she  be  nearing 
or  not  the  object  of  her  pursuit.  In  the  same  ipanner  the  distance  dl 
thunder  may  be  ascertained :  and  the  reason  of  the  long-continued  roll  of 
thunder  is,  that  although  the  lightning  darts  instantly  through  the  chain  oi 
clouds,  perhaps  of  miles  in  length,  the  daps  or  explosion  at  each  interruptioa 
of  the  chain  are  only  heard  successively,  as  the  sound  arrives  at  the  ear. 
The  pulse  at  the  wrist  of  a  healthy  man  is  a  convenient  measure  of  time 
for  ascertaining  distances  by  the  motion  of  sound, — each  beat  making 
nearly  a  second,  and  therefore  indicating  a  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  en 
a  mile. 

A  line  of  muskets  fired  at  the  same  instant  cannot  appear  a  single  report' 
tQ  any  person  who  is  not  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  une  forms 
a  part. 

An  extended  orchestra  of  musicians  cannot  be  heard  equally  well  from  all 
situations  near  them. 

Wind  afiecta  the  velocity  of  sound  just  as  a  current  in  water  affects  the 
motion  of  a  sailing  ship. 

Sound  decreases  in  intensity  from  the  centre  where  it  originates,  according 
to  the  same  law  as  gravitation  or  light ;  that  is  to  say,  at  double  distanee  it 
is  only  one-fourth  part  as  strong,  at  triple,  a  ninth,  and  so  on. 

By  confining  it,  however,  in  tubes,  which  prevent  its  spreading,  its  foroe 
diminishes  much  less  rapidly,  and  it  will,  therefore,  extend  to  much  greater 
distances. — In  many  manufactories,  and  even  private  dwellings  now,  there 
are  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  sound  leading  to  all  parts ;  so  that  on  ring- 
ing a  bell  to  attract  attention,  verbal  orders  may  be  given  through  them  to 
great  distances. 

Sound  travels  in  water  four  times  quicker,  and  in  solids  from  ten  to 
twenty  times  quicker,  than  in  air.  The  blow  of  a  hammer  given  to  a  wall 
by  a  person  at  one  end,  may  be  heard  twice  by  a  person  at  the  other,  viz,^ 
almost  immediately  by  an  ear  applied  to  the  widl,  and  a  little  after  through 
the  air. 

"  Reflection  of  sound '^    (Read  the  Analysis.) 
As  a  wave  of  water  turns  back  at  a  smooth  wall  or  obstacle,  so  that  at  any 
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dktaiice  after  the  xefleotioni  it  appears  what  it  would  have  been  at  the  same 
distaace  beyond  the  wally  only  moving  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  so  the 
poises  or  waves  of  sound  are  regularly  reflected  from  flat  surfaces,  and 
produce  what  is  called  an  Echo,  Such  flat  sur&ces  of  nature's  works  are 
found  only  among  the  rocks  and  hills;  and  hence  arose  the  b^utiful  fiction  of 
the  aneient  poets,  that  Echo  was  a  nymph  who  dwelt  concealed  among  the 
rocks.  Science  has  now  disclosed  the  secret  of  the  viewless  Echo ;  but  who 
does  not  vividly  recollect  the  wonder  and  delight  with  which  he  has  listened, 
in  the  morning  of  his  days,  to  his  shrill  Cf^l  returned  to  him  from  some  bold 
precipice,  across  the  plain  or  river,  or,  perhaps,  sent  down  to  him  again  from 
the  vaulted  roof  of  ocean's  caves  I 

The  quickness  with  which  an  echo  is  returned  to  the  spot  where  the 
sound  originateSi  depends  of  course  upon  the  distance  of  the  reflecting  sur- 
ftce ;  and,  as  sound  travels  1,142  feet  in  a  second,  a  rock  at  half  that  distance 
returns  a  sound  exactly  in  one  second.  The  number  of  syUables  that  can  be 
pronounced  in  a  second,  will,  in  suoh  a  ease,  be  repeated  distinctly,  while  the 
end  of  a  longer  phrase  would  mix  with  the  commencement  of  the  echo. 
The  breadth  of  a  river  may  easily  be  ascertained  where  there  is  an  echoiug 
rock  on  the  farther  shore.  A  perpendicular  mountain's  nde,  or  sublime  clifis, 
such  as  in  many  parts  skirt  the  British  coasts,  return  an  audible  echo  of 
artillefy,  or  of  thunder,  to  a  distance  of  many  miles. 

If  two  bold  faces  of  rock  or  wall  be  parallel  to  each  other,  a  sound  pro- 
duced between  them  is  repeated  often,  playiug  like  a  shuttlecock  between 
them,  but  becoming  m<»e  mint  each  time  until  it  is  heard  no  more.  In  some 
situations,  particularly  when  the  sound  plays  thus  above  the  smooth  surface 
of  water,  a  pistol-shot  may  be  counted  forty  times. 

The  resonance  of  enclosed  spaces  depends  on  this  continued  reverberation. 
It  oftoA  increases  the  effect  of  music  by  converting  a  simple  melody,  which 
is  a  succesnbfi  of  notes,  into  a  harmonized  piece^  where  each  note  is  accom^ 
fonied  by  some  accordant  tones;  and  a  young  flute«player  is  often  first 
charmed  with  his  own  music  when  he  finds  himself  perfbrming  a  duett  with 
Echo  in  a  cave  or  under  a  spacious  arch  :-*but  resonance  injures  the  distinct- 
ness of  speech,  so  as  even  in  some  itl-contrived  halls  of  assembly  or  theatres, 
to  render  the  articulation  unintelligible.  Small  rooms  or  near  surfaces  give 
no  peroeptible  echo,  because  the  interval  of  time  between  the  original  sonnd 
and  its  repetition  is  too  short  for  the  ear  to  appreciate. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  every  apartment  or  confined  space  has  a  certain 
muaiGal  note  proper  to  it,  the  pitch  of  which  depends  upon  the  number.of 
palaea  or  repetitions  of  a  sound  produced  there  in  a  given  time  by  the  returns 
from  its  walls.  The  velocity  of  sound  being  uniform^  this  number  must 
depend  on  the  sice  of  the  apartmeftt. 

There  is  a  curious  effect  of  echo  which  both  illustrates  the  nature  of  the 
phenomenon,  and  proves  that  a  tone  or  musical  sound  is  merely  a  repetition 
of  pulses  following  each  other  very  quickly.  Iron  railings  are  generally 
formed  of  square  bars,  of  which  any  side  is  a  plane  surface,  and  may  produce 
an  echo.  Now  a  sound  such  as  the  sharp  blow  of  a  hammer,  occurring  near 
the  end  of  sooh  a  railing,  is  echoed  to  a  oorrespondmg  place  on  the  other  side 
by  every  bar  in  it ;  and  as  the  echoes  do  not  return  all  at  once,  but  in  regular 
sueeession,  according  to  the  increasing  distymoe  of  the  bars,  the  consequent  re- 
gular suceession  of  slight  pulses,  with  uniform  and  small  intervals,  affects  the 
ear,  not  as  the  echo  of  a  single  blow,  but  as  a  continued  musical  tone,  the  pitch 
of  which  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  bars  from  each  other.  The  writer 
of  this  had  observed,  in  passing  on  horseback  along  a  particular  portion  of 
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road,  vrhete  there  was  first  a  piece  of  wall  and  then  two  pieces  of  paling 
with  rails  or  bars  of  different  width^ — that  there  was  from  the  wall  a  clear 
echo  of  the  horse's  cantering  feet,  and  afterwards  opposite  the  palings  a 
ringing  sound  for  every  step  of  the  horse.  He  had  first  condaded  that  the 
road  there  was  singularly  hard,  although  it  did  not  appear  so,  and  he  slackened 
the  horse's  pace  to  save  his  feet,  until,  observing  one  day  that  the  ringing 
sound  was  of  different  pitch  opposite  the  two  pieces  of  paling,  and  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  different  width  of  the  bars,  the  true  explanation  occurred 
to  him  that  the  sound  was  an  echo  of  the  nature  above  described. 

That  an  echo  may  be  perfect,  the  surface  producing  it  must  be  smooth, 
and  of  some  regular  form ;  for  the  wave  of  sound  rebounds  according  to  the 
same  law  as  a  wave  of  water,  or  a  ray  of  light,  or  an  elastic  ball,  &c.,  as 
explained  at  page  65,  viz.y  perpendicularly  to  the  surfiuse,  if  it  fall  perpen- 
dicularly, but  if  it  fall  obliquely  on  one  side,  departing  with  an  equal  degree 
of  obliquity  on  the  other.    To  express  this  very  important  law  shortly,  we 

say  that  ^Uhe  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to 
the  angle  of  incidence/' — ^According  to  this 
law,  any  irregular  surface  must  break  an  echo; 
and  if  the  irregularity  be  very  con^derable, 
there  can  be  no  distinct  or  audible  reflection 
at  all.  A  regular  concave  surfiu^,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  e  ff,  may  concentrate  sound,  and 
bring  all  which  falls  upon  it,  as  from  abed, 
to  the  same  centre  or  focus f  as  at  ^  so  as  to 
produce  there  a  very  powerful  effect. 

We  thus  see  the  reason  why  echo  is  much 
less  perfect  from  the  front  of  a  house  which  has  windows  and  doors,  than 
from  the  plane  end,  or  any  plane  wall  of  the  same  magnitude, — ^and  why 
the  resonance  of  a  room  is  so  irregular  and  indistinct  when  the  room  contains 
curtains,  carpets  and  other  furniture,  or  a  crowded  assembly.  Halls  fox 
mvLsk  have  generally  plane  bare  walls.  Theatres  for  the  drama,  again,  have 
boundaries  broken  in  all  ways  by  rows  of  boxes,  and  various  ornaments. 

The  concentration  of  sound  by  concave  surfaces  produces  many  curious 
effects  both  in  nature  and  in  art. 

There  are  remarkable  situations  where  the  sound  from  a  cascade  is  con- 
centrated by  the  surface  of  a  neighbouring  cave  so  completely,  that  a  person 
accidentally  bringing  his  ear  into  the  focus,  is  suddenly  astounded,  as  if  the 
uaiverse  were  crushing  around  him.  A  chair  placed  in  the  cave,  so  that  a 
person  sitting  down  in  it  must  bring  his  ear  into  the  focus,  insures  the  success 
of  the  sometimes  amusing  experiment. 

The  centre  of  a  circle  is  the  focus  in  which  sound  issuing 
from  it  is  again  collected  after  reflection ;  hence  the  powerful 
echo  near  the  centre  of  a  round  apartment.  An  oval  has  two 
centres  or  fod — one  towards  each  end,  as  a  and  2h— and  the 
nature  of  the  curve  is  such,  that  sound,  or  light,  or  heat, 
issuing  around  from  either  of  the  foot,  as  a,  by  obeying  the 
law  of  reflection  above  stated,  is  all  directed  firom  the  various 
points,  BSBtcdef  &c.,  to  the  other  focus  as,  at  h.  Hence 
a  person  uttering  a  whisper  in  one  focus  of  an  oval  room  is 
very  audible  to  the  other,  although  he  may  not  be  heard  by 

g arsons  placed  between.     Such  a  room  may  be  called  a  fohispering  gaUery, 
onoave  surfaces  facing  each  other,  as  two  alcoves  in  a  garden,  or  covert 
recesses  on  opposite  sides  of  a  street  or  bridge,  will  enable  persons  seated  in 
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their  foci  to  convene  by  whispers  across  loader  noises  in  the  space  between^ 
and  without  themselves  being  overheard  in  that  space. 

The  reason  why  a  tube  conveys  sound  so  far,  is,  that  its  sides  confine  or 
repress  by  a  continued  reflection,  the  advancing  sound  which,  in  the  open 
air,  would  quickly  spread  laterally  and  be  dissipated.  And  the  reason  that 
the  plane  surface  of  a  smooth  wall,  or  of  water,  &c.,  also  conveys  sound  so 
far,  is,  that  it  similarly  prevents  the  lateral  spreading  and  dissipation,  although 
only  on  one  side. — Persons  far  apart  may  converse  along  a  smooUi  wall. — 
The  barking  of  dogs  and  the  dear  voice  of  a  street-erier,  in  a  town  situated 
on  the  board  of  a  lake,  may  be  heard  across  the  water  in  a  calm  evening,  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  five  miles — ^the  sound  of  bells,  of  course,  is  audible 
much  farther. — And  in  the  stillness  of  night,  even  the  splashing  oars  of  a 
boat  will  announce  its  approach  to  persons  waiting  at  a  great  distance. 

If  a  sound-reflecting  surface  be  curved  inwards,  that  is,  be  concave,  it  not 
only  prevents  the  spreading  of  any  sound  whidi  passes  along  it,  but  is  con- 
Btantly  condensing  the  sound  by  driving  the  external  part  inwards.  Hence, 
in  a  circular  space,  such  as  a  gallery  under  a  dome,  persons  close  to  the  wall 
may  whisper  to  each  other  at  all  distances. 

An  ear-trumpet  is  a  tube  wide  at  one  end  where  the  sound  enters,  and 
narrow  at  the  other  where  the  ear  is  applied :  its  sides  arc  so  curved  that, 
according  to  the  law  of  reflection,  all  the  sound  which  enters  is  brought  to  a 
focus  in  the  narrow  end.  It  thus  increases  manyfold  the  intensity  of  a  sound 
which  reaches  the  ear  through  it,  and  enables  a  person  who  has  become  deaf 
to  common  conversation;  to  mix  again  with  pleasure  in  society.  The  concave 
hand  held  behind  the  ear  answers  in  some  degree  the  purpose  of  an  ear- 
trumpet^  and  in  a  very  large  theatre  is  sometimes  useful  even  to  persons  of  quick 
hearing.  A  notorious  instance  of  a  sound-collecting  surface  was  the  ear  of 
Dionynuij  in  the  dungeons  of  Syracuse :  the  roof  of  the  prison  was  so  formed 
as  to  collect  the  wor£  and  even  whispers  of  the  unhappy  prisoners,  and  to 
l^irec^them  along  a  hidden  conduit  to  where  the  tyrant  sat  listening.  The 
wide-spread  sail  of  a  ship,  rendered  concave  by  a  gentle  breeze,  is  also  a  good 
collector  of  sound.  It  lu^ppened  one  day  on  board  a  ship  sailing  along  the 
coast  of  Brazili  far  out  of  sight  of  land,  that  the  persons  walking  on  deck, 
when  passing  a  particular  spot,  heard  very  distinctly^  daring  an  hour  or  two, 
the  sound  of  bells,  varying  as  in  human  rejoicings.  All  on  board  came  to 
listen,  and  were  convmc^^  but  the  phenomendn  was  most  mysterious. 
Months  afterwards  it  was  ascertained,  that  at  the  time  of  observation  the 
belk  of  the  city  of  St.  Salvador,  on  the  Brazilian  coast,  had  been  ringing 
on  the  occasion  of^a  festival :  their  sound,  therefore,  favoured  by  a  gentle 
wind,  had  travelled  over  perhaps  100  miles  of  smooth  water,  and  had  been 
brought  to  a  focus  by  the  concave  sail  in  the  particular  situation  on  the  deck 
where  it  was  listened  to.  It  appears  from  this  that  a  machine  might  be  con- 
structed having  the  same  relation  to  sound  that  a  telescope  has  to  light. — 
A  friend  of  the  author,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1814,  while  sitting  near  the 
wall  of  his  garden,  situated  near  Dover,  heard  distinctly  the  firing  of  the 
cannon  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  tpeahing-trumpet  is  made  according  to  the  same  law  of  reflected  sound, 
with  the  view  of  directing  the  strength  of  the  voice' to  a  particular  point. 
The  sea  captain  uses  it  to  hail  ships  at  a  distance,  or  to  send  his  orders 
aloft,  where  the  unaided  voice  would  be  lost  in  the  noise  of  the  wind  and 
waves.  A  similar  form  of  mouth  is  used  for  the  bugle  horn  and  common 
trumpet,  and  fits  them  to  sound  the  note  of  command  amid  the  uproar  of 
contending  armies. 
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Sonfe  amusing  effects  have  been  prodaoed  by  operating  on  sounds  witb 
tubes  and  concave  surfaces.  What  was  tenned  the  intnnble  f^irl,  was  a 
contrivance  where  the  questions  of  visitors  were  caught  bj  a  concealed  con- 
cave, and  carried  to  the  director  who  sat  at  a  distance;  and  his  replies^  as  in 
the  whispering  gallery,  became  audible  to  the  inquirers  alone. 

The  concave,  undukting,  and  perfectly  polished  surface  of  many  sea-shells, 
fits  them  to  catch,  mix,  and  return  the  putees  of  sounds  that  happen  to  be 
trembling  about  them,  so  as  to  produce  that  curious  resonance  from  within 
which  closely  resembles  the  sound  of  the  distant  ocean—- so  closely,  that  the 
spirited  boy,  after  studying  the  interesting  stories  of  voyagers  which  paint 
dangers  to  be  nobly  braved,  and  charms  of  nature  to  be  seen  in  distant  lands, 
often  feeds  his  imagination  with  this  voice  of  a  shell,  and  fancies  himself 
already  riding  among  the  billows. 

The  animal  ear^ 

so  admirably  adapted  to  perceive  the  evanescent  tremblings  of  the  air,  has 

of  course  a  structure  in  nice  relation  to  their  nature  as  now  explained.    Tjie 

parts  of  the  ear,  and  the  progress  of  the  sound  to  the  sentient  nerve,  may  be 

simply  described  as  follows : 

1st    There  is  external  to  the  head,  a  wide-mouthed  tube  or  ear-trumpet 

a,  for  catching  and  concentrating  the  waves  of 

Fig.  123.  sound.     It  is  movable  in  many  animals,  bo 

that  they  can  dirsct  it  to  the  place  from  which 

the  sound  comes. 

2d.  The  sound  concentrated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ear-tube,  falls  upon  a  membrane  stretched 
across  the  channel,  like  the  parchment  of  an 
ordinary  drum,  over  the  space  called  the  fym- 
panum  or  drum  of  the  ear  b,  and  cauitfs  th^ 
membrane  to  vibrate.  That  its  motion  may 
be  free,  the  air  contained  within  the  drum  has 
free  communicatiott  with  the  external  air,  by  the  open  passage/,  called  the 
UvMtachian  tuhe^  leading  to  the  back  of  the  mouth.  A  degree  of  deafness 
ensuefr  when  this  tube  is  obstructed,  as  by  wax;  and  a  crack  or  sudden  noise^ 
with  immediate  return  of  natural  hearing,  is  generally  experienced  when,  in 
the  e£fort  of  sneering  or  otherwise,  the  obstruction  is  removed. 

Sd.  The  vibrations  of  the  membrane  of  the  drum  are  conveyed  farther  in- 
wards, through  the  cavity  of  the  drum,  by  chain  of  four  bones  (not  here  re- 
presented on  account  of  their  minuteness,)  reaching  from  the  centre  of  the 
membrane  to  the  oval  door  or  window  leading  into  the  labyrinth  e. 

4th.  The  labyrinth,  or  complex  inner  compartment  of  the  ear,  over  which 
the  nerve  of  hearing  is  spread  as  a  lining,  is  full  of  water ;  and  therefore  by 
the  law  of  fluid  pressure  (see  page  128,)  when  the  force  of  the  moving 
membrane  of  the  drum,  acting  through  the  chain  of  bones,  is  made  to  com- 

Eress  the  water,  the  pressure  is  felt  instantly  over  the  whole  cavity,  as  in  a 
ydrostatic  press. — The  labyrinth  consists  of  the  vesiibtde  e,  the  three  semi- 
circular canals  c,  imbedded  in  the  hard  bone,  and  a  winding  cavity,  called 
the  cochlea  d,  like  that  of  a  snail-shell,  in  which  fibres,  s^tched  across  like 
harp-string8,/constitute  the  l^a, — ^The  separate  uses  of  these  various  parts 
are  not  yet  perfectly  known.  The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  may  be 
pierced,  and  the  chain  of  bones  may  be  broken  withoutentire  loss  of  hearing. 
Considerable  diversity  of  form  and  dimension  is  found  in  dififerent  animab. 
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The  bone  containing  the  cavities  of  the  ear  is  the  hardest  in  the  bodj^  and 
is  the  first  formed. 

The  ear  has  the  power  of  judging  of  the  direction  in  which  sound  comes. 
A  person  in  a  thicket^  listening  to  the  song  of  various  birds,  although  they  . 
be  concealed  firom  his  eye  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  vernal  foliage,  still  judges 
correctly  by  the  ear  in  what  tree  every  little  songster  is  concealed. — The 
same  truth  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  fact  that,  when  horses  or  mules 
march  in  company  at  night,  those  in  front  direct  their  ears  forwards  ^  those 
in  the  rear,  backwards ;  and  those  in  the  centre,  latterly  or  across ; — the 
whole  troop  seeming  to  be  actuated  by  one  feeling,  which  watches  the  com- 
mon safety. 

The  intemdty  of  sound  is  to  the  ear  a  measure  of  distance.  In  a  windy 
night,  the  sound  of  a  distant  bell  may  be  brought  so  quickly,  that  it  has  not 
jet  had  time  to  spread  and  be  weakened ;  and  a  person  ia  <^ten  roused  firom 
a  reverie  by  its  unusual  loudness  and  apparent;^  neam688.^When  a  stormy 
wind  blows  directly  upon  a  coast,  and  rolls  the  great  waves  in  upon  the 
aandy  beach  or  among  the  rocks,  the  countryman  living  far  inland  hears  the 
uproar,  as  if  the  ocean  had  burst  its  barriers,  and  were  pouring  in  upon  the 
land.  The  scene-contrivers  at  our  theatres  heighten  the  illusion  of  an  ap- 
proaching procession,  by  lettmg  the  accompanying  music  be  first  heard  from 
a  closed  chamber  or  in  a  feeble  tone,  and  afterwards  with  gradually  increasing 
loudness.  To  the  imagination,  already  excited  perhaps  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  the  drama  of  some  divine  mind,  the  advancing  host  is  thus  most  vividly 
portrayed ;  and  when  at  last,  with  the  thunder  of  drums  and  trumpets  from 
the  front  of  the  stage,  the  troop  Idso  appears,  the  effect  is  complete.  It  is  the 
varying  loudness  of  the  .^lian  harp  which  produces  the  feeling  that  the 
heavenly  choir  is  sometimes  approaching  and  sometime  receding. 

[For  an  account  of  the  Doctrines  of  Fluidify  in  relation  to  animah,  see 
Part  V.  Sec.  II.] 
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PAET  IV. 

DOCTRINES  OF  IMPONDERABLE  SUBSTANCE. 


To  minds  beginning  this  study,  it  may  facilitate  the  conception  of  a  snb- 
stance  which  is  without  weight,  or  at  least  is  imponderable  by  human  art, 
to  consider  the  nature  of  air.     Until  lately  men  were  so  imperfectly  ac- 

r'mted  with  the  constitutign  of  the  universe  around  them,  that  a  person 
ed  in  an  apartment  which  offered  to  view  nothing  but  the  naked  walls, 
would  have  said  that  it  was  empty,  meaning  literally  what  he  said ;  and 
even  when  advertbed  that  there  was  air  in  the  room,  he  would  still  have  been 
far  from  possessing  a  clear  notion  that  it  was  full  of  aerial  fluid  just  as  an 
open  vessel  Immereed  in  the  sea  is  full  of  water,  and  that  if  air  were  not  al- 
lowed to  escape  from  it,  even  so  small  a  body  as  an  apple  could  not  be  pressed 
into  it  additionally  by  less  force  than  fifty  or  sixty  pounds.  This  truth,  how- 
ever,, is  now  clearly  understood,  and  daily  exemplified  in  easy  pneumatic 
experiments,  and  in  no  way  more  strikingly  than  by  the  recent  adoption  of 
the  substance  of  air  in  place  of  feathers,  as  stuffing  for  beds  and  pillows. 
An  air-tight  bag  or  sack  suspended  by  its  lip  in  the  air,  and  held  quite  open  by 
a  hoop  near  its  mouth,  would  appear  empty,  but  if  then  firmly  closed  above  the 
hoop,  it  would  have  imprisoned  its  fill  of  air,  just  as  a  bag  similarly  managed 
under  water  would  imprison  its  fill  of  water;  and  while  in  some  respects  the 
air  would  be  softer  and  locally  more  yielding  than  feathers,  its  entire  mass 
would  be  much  less  compressible.  Now  this  air,  when  weighed  by  means  which 
modern  science  has  furnished,  is  found  in  a  cubic  foot  to  contain  somewhat 
more  than  an  ounce,  and  by  strongly  pressing  it,  or  by  causing  it  to  combine 
chemically  with  some  other  substance,  we  can  reduce  it  to  a  very  small  bulk, 
either  with  the  form  of  a  liquid  or  of  a  solid ':  proving  how  small  a  quantity  of 
ponderable  matter,  under  certain  circumstances,  will  occupy  great  space. 
And  common  air  is  by  no  means  the  lightest  known  substance,  which  as  pow- 
erfully resists  the  intrusion  of  other  bodies  where  it  exists.  Hydrogen  gas, 
for  instance,  of  the  same  space-occupying  force,  weighs  only  a  fourteenth 
part  as  much,  and  therefore  a  few  drachms  of  it  confined  in  a  bag  or  bed  as 
broad  as  the  foundation  of  a  house,  would  support  a  house  or  a  cask  as  large 
as  a  house  filled  with  water  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  the  gas  itself  being 
then  eighty  thousand  times  lighter  than  its  bulk  of  gold ; — and  if  the  pressure 
on  it  were  diminished,  it  would  readily  expand  to  a  volume  a  thousand  times 
as  great,  and  would  still  be  exerting  a  considerable  outward  elasticity.  Again, 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  h  vdrogen  gases,  while  uniting  with  explosive  ^rce 
to  form  water,  dilates  for  the  time,  even  under  the  great  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, to  a  bulk  about  twenty  times  greater  than  the  gases  have  while 
separate. 

The  mind,  pursuing  the  idea  of  such  expansion  or  occupancy  of  space  by 
a  small  quantity  of  matter,  and  reflecting  on  the  wooderful  divisibility  of 
matter  or  minuteness  of  the  ultimate  atoms,  as  explained  in  Part  1.  of  this 
work,  might  almost  admit  as  a  possible  reality  Newton's  hypothetical  illustra- 
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tion  of  that  divisibility^  viz.j  tbat  even  one  ounoe  of  substanoe  nniformly  dis- 
tributed over  the  vast  space  in  which  our  solar  system  exists,  might  leave  no 
quarter  of  an  inch  without  its  particle.  Now  a  fluid  in  any  degree  approach- 
ing in  rarity  to  this,  although  it  might  press,  resist,  communicate  motion,  , 
and  have  other  influences  in  common  with  more  ponderable  matter,  would 
have  neither  weight  nor  inertia  discoverable  by  means  at  present  known  to 
man.  While  we  are  contemplating,  then,  or  modifying  the  agencies  of  what 
causes  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  cold,  of  light  and  darkness,  of  electricty  ia 
its  forms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  of  galvanism,  or  of  magnetism,  in  a  word, 
the  most  striking  phenomena  of  nature,  we  may  be  dealing  with  matter  of  the 
subtle  constitution  now  spoken  of.  And  as  in  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  there 
are  at  least  two  fluids  present,  viz.y  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  of  distinct  nature 
so  in  a  more  subtle  ether,  filling  all  space,  there  may  be  various  ingredients. 

A  majority  of  philosophers  now  incline  to  the  opinion  here  sketched,  that 
there  is  at  least  one  such  subtle  fluid  or  ether  oc4topying  completely  the  space 
of  the  universe,  and  tending  to  uniform  diffusion  by  reason  of  a  strong  mutual 
repulsion  of  its  particles,  which  fluid  pervades  denser  material  substances 
somewhat  as  water  pervades  a  sponge  or  a  mass  of  sand,  being  attracted  in 
a  peculiar  way  by  each  substance,  and  which  fluid  may  or  may  not  have 
weight  and  inertia.  They  believe  farther  that  the  phenomena  above  alluded 
to,  and  which  human  art  can  exhibit  with  highest  beauty,  or  with  awful  in- 
tensity, are  produced  by  the  motion  of  other  affections  of  that  fluid,  as  the 
sensation  of  sound  in  all  its  varieties  is  produced  in  the  delicate  stnKture  of 
the  ear  by  a  certain  motion  in  the  air,  or  in  any  other  body,  having  commu- 
nication with  the  ear :  or  as  the  sensation  of  jar  is  perceived  by  a  hand  held 
to  one  end  of  a  log  of  wood  when  a  blow  is  given  to  the  other  end.  Some 
philosophers  again  suppose  that  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  are  material 
particles  projected  through  space,  somewhat  as  sand  might  be  scattered  by  an 
explosion,  and  which  particles  are  present  only  when  the  effects  are  apparent. 
Some  combine  these  two  hypotheses.  And  some  hold  all  the  phenomena  of 
heat  to  be  mere  motions  in  the  common  matter  of  the  bodies  in  which  the 
heat  exists. 

We  mention  these  hypotheses,  not  with  the  view  of  entering  upon  a  minute 
examination  of  their  respective  merits,  or  even  of  asserting  that  any  one  of 
them  is  true,  but  merely  to  make  the  reader  aware  of  the  directions  which 
inquirers'  minds  have  taken  in  pursuing  the  investigation.  To  understand 
the  subjects  as  for  as  men  yet  usefoUy  understand  them,  and  sufficiently  for 
avast  number  of  most  useful  purposes,  it  is  only  necessary,  as  in  other  de- 
partments of  science,  to  classify  important  phenomena,  so  that  their  nature 
and  resemblances  may  be  clearly  perceived.  When,  in  treating  of  the  human 
mind,  we  speak  of  its  retaining  an  idea,  or  being  depreasedy  or  being  Jieated 
mthpass^Uy  &c.,  we  speak  of  subjects  sufficiently  definite,  although  we  may 
have  no  hypothesis  as  to  the  intimate  nature  of  the  phenomena : — and  in  the 
same  manner  may  we  speak  of  the  accumulation,  radiation,  or  other  affec- 
tions of  heat  and  light.  We  know  nothing  of  the  cause  even  of  gravity,  the 
grand^t  influence  in  nature,  but  we  can  calculate  its  effects  with  admirable 
precision. 
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PART  IV. 


SECTION  I.— ON  HEAT. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SECTION. 

Beat  (by  some  called  Caloric)  may  be  ttrUcingly  referred  to  om  that  which 
causes  the  difference  between  winter  and  summ^,  between  tropical  gardens 
and  polar  wastes.    Its  inferior  degrees  are  denoted  by  the  term  COLD.    Jl 
cannot  be  exhibited  apart^  nor  proved  to  have  weight  or  inertia ^  and  the 
change  of  its  quantity  in  bodies  is  most  conveniently  estimated  by  the  con- 
comitant change  ofOwxr  bulk;  any  substance  so  circumstanced  as  to  allow 
this  to  Ife  accurately  measured  constituting  a  THERMOMETER. 
Bent  diffuses  itself  among  neighbouring  bodies  untU  all  have  the  same  tern- 
jyeraturCj  thai  is,  until  all  similarly  affect  a  ^lermom^ter.     It  spreads 
partly  through  their  structure,  or  by  conduction,  cu  it  is  called,  with  a 
slow  progress,  different  for  each  substance,  and  in  fluids  modified  by  the 
motion  of  their  particles  ;  and  it  spreads  partly  also  by  being  shot  or 
radiated  like  light  from  one  body  to  another,  through  transparent  media 
or  space,  with  readiness  affected  by  the  material  and  state  of  the  giving 
and  receiving  surfaces, 
Bectt,  by  entering  bodies,  expands  them,  and  through  a  range  which  in* 
eludes,  as  three  successive  stages,  the  forms  of  SOLID,  LIQUID  and  AIR  or 
GAS ;  becoming  thus  in  nature  the  grand  antagonist  and  modifier  of  that 
attraction  which  holds  corporeal  particles  together,  and  which,  if  acting 
alone,  would  reduce  the  whole  materiel  universe  to  one  solid  lifeless  mass. 
Each  particular  substance,  according  to  the  nature,  proximity,  <Scc,,  of 
its  ultimate  particles,  takes  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  {said  to  mark  its 
capacity),  to  produce  in  it  a  given  change  of  temperature  or  calorific  ten- 
sion ;  undergoing  expansion  then  in  a  degree  proper  to  itself,   and 
changing  its  form  to  liquid  and  air  at  points  of  temperature  proper  to 
itself;  the  expansion  in  bodies  generally  increasing  rrvore  rapidly  than 
the  temperature,  because  the  cohesion  of  their  particles  lessens  with  in- 
crease of  distance  ;  being  remarkably  greater  therefore  in  liquids  than  in 
solids;  and  in  air  than  in  liquids  ;  and  the  rate  of  expafmon,  moreover, 
being  much  quickened  as  the  bodies  approach  their  points  of  changing 
form  to  liquid  or  air,  to  produce  which  changes,  a  large  quantity  of  heat 
ejiters  them,   but  in  the  new  arrangement  of  particles  and  increased 
volume  of  the  mass,  it  becomes  hidden  from  the  thermometer,  and  is 
therefore  called  LATENT  HEAT.     For  any  given  substance  the  changes  of 
form  happen  so  constantly  at  the  same  temperature,  that  they  mark  fixed 
points  in  the  general  scale  of  temperature,  and  enable  us  to  regulate  and 
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compare  thermometers.^^Eeat,  htf  expanding  different  substances  «ne- 
qually^  influences  much  their  chemical  combination. 
Heat  influences  also  the  functions  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.     The  great 
source  of  heat  is  the  sun;  but  electricity ^  combustion  and  other  chemical^ 
action,  candensation,  friction,  and  the  actions  of  life,  are  also  excitants."^ 


"  Heat  may  be  strildngly  referred  to  as  that  which  causes  the  difference 
between  winter  and  summer,  between  the  gardens  of  the  equator  and 
polar  wastes,"    (See  the  Analysis;  page  256.)  • 

In  the  winter  of  climates,  where  the  temperature  is  for  a  time  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  the  earth  with  its  waters  is  bound  up  in  snow  and 
ice,  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  leafless,  appeariog  everywhere  like  withered 
skeletons,  countless  multitudes  of  living  creatures,  owing  either  to  the  bitter 
oold  or  deficiency  of  food,  are  perishing  in  the  snows-— nature  seems  dying 
or  dead ;  but  what  a  change  when  spring  returns,  that  is,  when  heat  returns  I 
The  earth  is  again  uncovered  and  soft,  the  rivers  flow,  the  lakes  fire  again 
liquid  mirrors,  the  warm  showers  come  to  foster  vegetation,  which  soon 
covers  the  ground  with  beauty  and  plenty.  Man,  lately  inactive,  is  recalled 
to  many  duties ;  his  water-wheels  are  everywhere  at  work,  his  boats  are 
again  on  the  canals  and  streams,  his  busy  fleets  of  industry  are  along  the 
shores ;  winged  life  in  new  multitudes  fill  the  sky,  finny  life  similarly  fills 
the  waters,  and  every  spot  of  earth  teems  with  vitality  and  joy.  Many  per- 
sons regard  these  changes  of  season  as  if  they  came  like  the  successive  posi- 
tion of  a  turning-wheel,  of  which  one  necessarily  brings  the  next;  not 
adverting  that  it  is  the  single  circumstance  of  change  of  temperature  which 
does  all.  But  if  the  colds  of  winter  arrive  too  early,  they  unfailingly  pro- 
duce the  wintery  scene,  and  if  warmth  oome  before  its  time  in  spring,  it 
expands  the  bnd  and  the  blossom,  which  a  return  of  frost  will  surely  destroy. 
A  seed  sown  in  an  ice-house  never  awakens  to  life. 

Again,  as  regards  climates,  the  earthly  matters  forming  the  exterior  of 
our  globe,  and  therefore  entering  into  the  composition  of  soils,  are  not 
different  for  different  latitudes, — at  the  eauator,  for  instance,  and  near  the 
poles.  That  the  aspect  of  nature  then  in  the  two  situations  exhibits  a  con- 
trast more  striking  still  than  between  summer  and  winter,  is  merely  to  an 
inequality  of  temperature,  which  is  permanent.  Were  it  not  for  this,  in  both 
sitnations  the  same  vegetables  might  grow,  and  the  same  animals  might  find 
their  befiting  support.  But  now,  in  the  one,  namely,  where  the  heat  abounds, 
we  see  the  magnificent  scene  of  tropical  fertility ',  the  earth  covered  with 
luxuriant  vegetation  in  endless,  lovely  variety,  and  even  the  hard  rocks  fes- 
tooned with  green,  perhaps  with  the  vine,  rich  in  its  purple  clusters.  In  the 
midst  of  this  scene,  animal  existence  is  equally  abundant,  and  many  of  the 
species  are  of  surpassing  beauty — the  plumage  of  the  birds  is  as  brilliant  as 
the  gayest  flowers.  The  warm  air  is  perfume  from  the  spice-beds,  the  sky 
and  clouds  are  often  dyed  in  tints  as  bright  as  freshest  rainbow,  and  happy 

'*'  It  is  to  be  remarlced  here,  that  many  phenomena  in  which  heat  plays  an  important 
part,  have  been  already  described  in  preceding  chapters  of  this  work ; — for  instance, 
the  action  of  the  steam-engine,  the  phenomena  of  winds,  many  facts  in  meteorology, 
&c.,  nnder  the  head  of  Pneumatics.  In  a  separate  treatise  on  heat,  these  could  not 
with  propriety  have  been  omitted ;  but  in  a  comprehensive  system  of  science  like  the 
present,  they  find  their  fit  place,  where,  being  surrounded  by  subjects  resembling 
them  in  more  intricate  particulars,  they  can  be  more  concisely  and  clearly  explained. 
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human  inhabitants  call  the  seene  a  paradise.  Again,  where  heat  is  absent, 
we  have  the  dreary  spectacle  of  polar  barrenness,  namely,  bare  rock  or 
mountain,  instead  of  fertile  field ;  water  everywhere  hardened  to  solidity ; 
•no  rain,  nor  cloud,  nor  dew;  few  motions  but  drifting  snow;  vegetable  life 
scarcely  existing,  and  then  only  is  sheltered  places  turned  to  the  sun — and 
instead  of  the  palms  and  other  trees  of  India,  whose  single  leaf  is  almost 
broad  enough  to  cover  a  hut,  there  are  bushes  and  trees,  as  the  furze  and  fir, 
having  what  may  be  called  hairs  or  bristles,  in  the  room  of  leaves.  In  the 
winter  time,  during  which  the  sun  is  not  seen  for  nearly  six  months,  new 
.  horrors  are  added,  viz,,  the  darkness  and  dreadful  silence,  the  cold  benumb- 
ing all  life,  and  even  freezing  mercury — a  scene  into  which  man  may  pene- 
trate from  happier  climes,  but  where  he  can  only  leave  his  protecting  ship 
and  fires  for  short  periods,  as  he  might  issue  from  a  diving-bell  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean.  That  in  these  now  desolate  regions,  heat  only  is  wanted  to 
make  them  like  the  most  fiskTOured  countries  of  the  earth,  is  proved  by  the 
recent  discoveries  under  ground  of  the  remnant  of  animals  and  vegetables 
formerly  inhabiting  them,  which  now  can  live  only  near  the  equator.  While 
winter,  then,  or  the  temporary  absence  of  heat,  may  be  called  the  sleep  of 
nature,  the  more  permanent  torpor  about  the  poles  appears  like  its  death  ; 
and  when  we  farther  reflect,  that  heat  is  the  great  agent  in  numberless  im- 
portant processes  of  chemisty  and  domestic  economy,  and  is  the  actuating 
principle  of  the  mighty  steam-engine  which  now  performs  half  the  work  of 
society,  how  truly  may  heat,  the  subject  of  our  present  chapter,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  life  or  soul  of  the  ui^verse ! 

^*  Heat  cannot  he  exhibited  xn  a  separate  state,  nor  proved  to  "have  weight  or 
inertia."    (Read  the  Analysis,  page  256.) 

Althongh  heat  is  known  to  be  abundant  in  the  sunbeam,  and  to  radiate 
around  from  a  blazing  fire,  we  cannot  otherwise  arrest  or  detect  it  in  its  pro- 
gress than  by  allowing  it  to  enter,  and  remain  in  some  ponderable  substance. 
We  know  hot  iron,  or  hot  water,  or  hot  air,  but  nature  no  where  presents  to 
us,  nor  has  art  succeeded  in  showing  us  heat  alone. 

If  we  balance  a  quantity  of  ice  in  a  delicate  weigh-beam,  and  then  leave 
it  to  melt,  the  equilibrium  will  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed.  Or 
if  we  substitute  for  the  ice,  boiling  water  or  red-hot  iron,  and  leave  this  to 
cool,  there  will  be  no  difference  in  the  result.  If  we  place  a  pound  of  mer- 
cury in  one  scale  of  the  weigh-beam  and  a  pound  of  water  in  the  other,  and 
then  either  heat  or  cool  both  through  the  same  number  of  thermometric  de- 
grees, although  about  thirty  times  more  heat  (sls  will  be  explained  below) 
enters  or  leaves  the  bulky  water  than  the  aense  mercury,  they  will  stiU 
remain  equivalent  weights. 

Again,  a  sun-beam,  with  its  intense  light  and  heat,  after  being  concen- 
trated by  a  powerful  lens  or  mirror,  may  be  made  to  fall  upon  the  scale  of 
a  most  delicate  balance,  but  will  produce  no  depressing  effect  on  the  scale, 
as  would  follow  if  what  constitutes  the  beam  had  the  least  forward  motal 
inertia  or  momentum. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  have  led  certain  inquirers  to  deny  the  material 
or  separate  existence  of  heat,  and  to  hold  that  it  is  merely  motion  of  one 
kind  among  the  material  particles  of  bodies  generally,  as  sound  is  motion 
of  another  kind  among  the  same  particles.  The  following  facts  they  consider 
to  have  the  same  bearing  in  the  argument.  Heat  can  be  produced  without 
limit  by  friction,  as — ^when  savages  light  their  fires  by  rubbing  together  two 
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pieoes  of  wood — ^when  Oonnt  Rnmford  made  great  quantities  of  water  boil^ 
Dj  causing  a  blnnt  borer  to  rob  against  a  mass  of  metel  immersed  in  water— < 
when  Sir  Humphrey  Ba^  quickly  melted  pieces  of  ice  by  nibbing  them 
against  each  other  in  a  room  cooled  below  tiie  freeiing  point,  &c.  Intense  '* 
beat  is  produced  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  or  other  fulminating  mix- 
ture,  yet  it  cannot  be  conceiyed  to  hare  existed  in  the  small  bulk  of  the 
powder  before  the  explosion.  Other  inquirers^  on  the  contrary,  have  deemed 
to  be  proofs  of  the  separate  materiality  of  heat  such  facts  as  now  follow; — 
that  it  is  radiated  through  the  most  perfect  yacunm  which  we  can  produce, 
and  eren  more  readily  than  through  air ;  that  it  radiates  in  the  same  place 
in  all  directions,  without  impediment  from  the  crossing  rays ; — that  it  be- 
comes instantly  sensible  on  the  condensation  of  any  material  mass,  as  if  then 
squeezed  out  from  the  mass ;  as  when,  by  compressing  air  suddenly,  we  in- 
flame a  match  immersed  in  it ;  or  when,  on  reducing  the  bulk  of  iron  by 
hammering,  we  render  it  very  hot,  the  warming  being  greater  at  the  first 
blow  (which  most  changes  the  bulk)  than  afterwards, — that  when,  on  mix- 
ing bodies  which  combine  so  intimately  as  to  occupy  less  space  than  when 
separate,  there  is  a  disengagement  of  heat  proportioned  to  the  diminution  of 
the  volume  ^ — that  the  laws  of  the  spreading  of  heat  in  bodies  do  not  rev 
semble  those  of  the  spreading  of  sound,  or  of  any  other  motion  known  to 
nd  that,  as  to  the  great  and  sudden  extrication  of  heat  by  friction  or 
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explosion,  it  may  be  as  truly  a  rush  of  the  fluid  to  the  part^  as  in  the  case 
of  an  electrical  accumulation  or  discharge.  These  facts,  moreover,  they 
think,  square  well  with  their  assumption  that  the  phenomena  of  heat  are 
produced  by  an  exceedingly  subtle  fluid,  or  ether,  pervading  the  whole  uni- 
verse, and  softening,  or  melting,  or  gasifying  bodies,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity present  in  each;  its  own  parts  being  strongly  repulsive  of  each  other^ 
and  seeking,  therefore,  widest  and  most  equable  diffusion. 

'<  The  change  of  iU  quantify  in  bodies  is  most  conveniently  estimated  by  the 
conmmiiiant  change  of  their  bulk,  any  substance  so  dreumstcmced,  as  to 
allqjff  this  to  be  accurately  measured,  constituting  a  thermometerJ'  .(Read 
the  Analysis^  page  256.) 

If  we  heat  a  wire,  it  is  lengthened ;  if  we  heat  water  in  a  full  vessel,  a 
part  runs  over;  if  we  heat  air  in  a  bladder^  the  bladder  is  distended;  in  a 
word^  if  we  heat  any  substance,  its  volume  increases  in  some  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  temperature, — and  we  may  measure  the  increase  of  volume. 
The  reasons  why,  in  such  investigations,  a  contrivance  in  which  the  expan- 
sion of  mercury  may  be  observed,  viz.,  the  mercurial  thermometer,  is  com- 
monly preferred  to  others,  can  only  be  fully  understood  by  the  mind  which 
has  considered  the  whole  subject  of  heat;  and  we  touch  upon  the  matter 
here,  only  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  a  mercurial  thermometer  is  a 
small  bulb,  or  bottle  of  glass  fiUed  with  mercury,  and  having  a  long  very 
narrow  stalk  or  neck,  in  which  the  mercury  rises  when  expanded  by  heat,  or 
falls  when  heat  is  withdrawn ;  the  stalk  between  the  points  at  which  the 
mercury  standings  in  freezing  and  boiling  water,  being  divided  into  an  ar- 
bitrary number  of  degrees,  which  division  appearing  on  a  scale  applied  to 
the  stalk,  is  continued  similiarly  above  and  below  these  points. 

^'  Heat  diffuses  itse^  among  neighbouring  bodies  untU  all  have  acquired  the 
same  temperature;  that  is  to  say,  until  all  mil  similarly  affect  a  thermo^ 
meter."    (See  the  Analysis.) 

An  iron  bolt  thrust  in  among  burning  coals  soon  becomes  red  hot  like 
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them.  If  it  be  the  heater  of  &  tea-urn,  it  will,  when  afterwards  placed 
amidst  the  water,  part  with  its  lately  acquired  heat  to  the  water,  until  both 
are  of  the  same  temperature.  Boiling  water,  again  soon  imparts  heat  to  an  egg 
placed  in  it,  and  a  feverish  head  yields  its  heat  to  a  bladder  of  cold  water 
or  ice.  A  hundred  objects  enclosed  in  the  same  apartment,  if  tested,  after 
a  time,  by  the  thermometer,  will  all  indicate  the  same  temperature. 

"  The  inferior  degrees  of  heat  are  denoted  hy  the  termiX)U>J' 

When  the  hand  touches  a  body  of  a  higher  temperature  than  itself,  it  re- 
ceives heat  according  to  the  law  now  explained,  and  it  experiences  a  pecu- 
liar sensation ;  when  it  touches  a  body  of  lower  temp^ture  than  itself,  it 
gives  out  heat  for  a  like  reason,  and  experiences  another  and  very  different 
sensation.  The  two  are  called  the  sensations  of  heat  and  of  cold.  Now 
heat  and  cold,  considered  as  existing  in  the  bodies  themselves,  although  thus 
appearing  opposities,  are  really  degrees  of  the  same  object,  temperature, 
contrasted  by  name,  for  convenience  sake,  in  reference  to  the  particular 
temperature  of  the  individuab  speaking  of  them — just  as  any  two  nearest 
mile-stones  on  a  road,  although  merely  marking  degrees  of  the  same  object, 
distance,  might  receive  from  persons  living  between  them  the  opposite  names 
of  east  and  west,  or  of  north  and  south.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  moreover, 
that  the  sensation  of  heat  is  producible  also  by  a  body  colder  than  the 
hand,  provided  it  be  less  cold  than  a  body  touched  immediately  before,  or 
than  the  usual  temperature ;  and  the  sensation  of  cold  is  produced  under 
the  opposite  circumstances  of  touching  a  comparatively  warm  body,  but 
which  is  less  warm  than  something  touched  just  before.  This  explains  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  same  bendy  may  appear  at  the  same  time,  and  to 
the  same  person,  both  hot  and  cold.  If  a  person  transfer  one  hand  to  com- 
mon spring-water  from  touching  ice,  that  hand  will  deem  the  water  very 
warm:  while  the  other  hand,  transferred  to  it  from  a  warm  bath,  would 
deem  it  very  cold.  For  a  like  reason ;  a  person  from  India,  arriving  in 
England  in  the  spring,  deems  the  air  cold,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  are  diminishing  their  clothing,  because  the  heat  to  them  is  becom- 
ing oppressive.  Such  facts  show  how  necessary  it  was  for  men  to  discover 
more  correct  thermometers  than  their  bodily  sensations 

"  Spreading  partly  through  their  itructure,  or  by  conduction,  as  it  is  called, 
with  a  progress  proper  to  each  substance."  (Read  the  Analysis,  page 
266.) 

If  one  end  of  a  rod  of  iron  be  held  in  the  fire,  a  hand  grasping  the  othef 
end  soon  feels  the  heat  coming  through  it.  Through  a  similar  rod  of  glass 
the  transmission  is  much  slower,  and  through  one  of  wood  it  is  slower  still. 
The  hand  would  be  burned  l>y  the  iron,  before  it  felt  warmth  in  the  wood, 
although  the  inner  end  were  blazing.  ^ 

On  the  fact  that  different  substances  are  permeable  to  heat,  or  have  the 
property  of  conducting  it,  in  different  degrees,  depend  many  interesting 

Shenomena  in  nature  and  the  arts ;  hence  it  was  important  to  ascertain  the 
egrees  exactly,  and  to  classify  the  substances.  Various  methods  for  this 
purpose  have  been  adopted.  For  solids — similar  rods  of  the  different  sub- 
stances, after  being  thinly  coated  with  wax,  have  been  placed  with  their  in- 
ferior extremities  in  hot  oil,  and  then  the  comparative  distances  to  which,  in 
a  given  time,  the  wax  was  melted,  furnished  one  set  of  indications  of  the 
comparative  oonduoting  powers : — or,  equal  lengths  of  the  different  bare  rods 
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being  left  above  the  oil  and  a  small  quantity  of  explosive  powder  being  placed 
on  the  top  of  eaoh,  the  comparative  intervals  of  time  elapsing  before  the 
explosions  gave  another  kind  of  measure : — or  equal  balls  of  different  sub- 
stances, with  a  central  cavity  in  each  to  receive  a  thermometer,  being  heated  to 
the  same  degree  and  then  suspended  in  the  air  to  cool,  until  the  thermometer 
fell  to  a  given  point,  gave  still  another  list.  A  modification  of  the  last  method 
was  adopted  by  Count  Rumford  to  ascertain  the  relative  decrees  in  which 
furs,  feathers,  and  other  materials  used  for  clothing,  conduct  heat,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  resists  its  passage.  He  covered  the  ball  and  stem  of  a 
thermometer  with  a  certain  thickness  of  the  substance  to  be  tried,  by  placing 
the  thermometer  in  a  larger  bulb  and  stem  of  glass,  and  then  filling  the  inter- 
val between  them  with  the  substance;  and,  after  heating  this  apparatus  to  a 
certain  degree,  by  dipping  it  in  liquid  of  the  desired  temperature,  he  sur- 
rounded it  by  ice,  and  marked  the  comparative  time  required  to  cool  the 
thermometer  a  certain  number  of  degrees.  The  figures  following  the  names 
of  some  of  the  snhstanoes  in  the  subjoined  list^  mark  the  number  of  seconds 
required  respectively  for  cooling  it  60®.  s.  ^ 

These  experiments  have  shown,  as  a  general  rule,  that  density  in  a  body 
favours  the  passage  of  heat  through  it  The  best  conductors  are  the  metals, 
and  then  follow  in  succession  diamond,  glass,  stones,  earths,  woodS;  &o.,  as 
here  noted : 

Metals — silverj  cd^per,  gold,  iron,  lead. 

Diamond. 

Glass. 

Hard  stones. 

Porous  earths. 

Woods. 

Fate  or  thick  oils. 

Snow. 

Air 576 

Sewing  silk  ....  917 
Wood  ashes  •  •  -  -  927 
Charcoal  -  -  -  -  937 
Fine  lint  ....  1,032 
Cotton  ....  1,046 

Lamp  black  ....  1,117 
Wool  ....  1,118 

Baw  silk  -  -  -  -  1,284 
Beavers'  fur  -  -  -  -  1,296 
Eider  down  ....  1,305 
Hares'  fur     -        -        -        -  1,316 

Air  appesn  near  the  middle  of  the  preceding  list,  but  if  its  particles  are 
not  allowed  to  move  about  among  themselves,  so  as  to  carry  heat  from  one 
part  to  another,  it  conduct  (in  the  manner  of  solids)  so  slowly  that  Count 
Kumford  doubted  whether  it  conducted  at  all.  It  is  probably  the  worst  con- 
ductor known,  that  is,  the  substance  which  when  at  rest  impedes  the  passage 
of  heat  the  most  To  this  fact  seem  to  be  owing,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
the  remarkable  non-conducting  quality  of  porous  or  spongy  substances,  as 
feathers,  loose  filamentuous  matter,  powders,  &c.,  which  have  much  air  in 
their  structure,  often  adherent  with  the  force  of  attraction  which  immersion 
in  water,  or  even  being  placed  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  is  insufficient 
to  overcome. 
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I  While  eontemplating  the  facts  recorded  in  the  above  table/  one  cannot  but 

I  reflect  how  admirably  adapted  to  their  purposes  the  substances  are  wbich 

nature  has  provided  as  clothing  for  the  inferior  animals ; — and  whicb  man 
afterwards  accommodates  with  such  curious  art  to  his  peculiar  wants.  Ani- 
mals required  to  be  protected  against  the  chills  of  night  and  the  biting  blasts 
of  winter,  and  some  of  them  which  dwell  among  eternal  ice,  could  not  have 
lived  at  all,  but  for  a  garment  which  might  shut  up  within  it  nearly  all  the 
beat  which  their  vital  functions  produced.  Now  any  covering  of  a  metallic, 
or  earthy,  or  woody  nature,  would  have  been  far  from  sufficing ;  but  out  of  a 
wondrous  chemical  union  of  carbon  with  the  soft  ingredients  of  the  atmo* 
sphere,  those  beautiful  textures  are  produced  called  fur  and  feather,  so  greatly 
adorning  while  they  completely  protect  the  wearers ; — textures,  moreover, 
which  grow  from  the  bodies  of  the  animals,  in  the  exact  quantity  that  suits  the 
climate  and  season,  and  which  are  reproduced  when  by  any  accident  they 
are  partially  destroyed.'  In  warm  dimates  the  bury  coat  of  quadrupeds  is 
*  comparatively  short  and  thia;  as  in  the  elephant,  the  monkey,  the  tropical 
sheep,  &c.  It  is  seen  to  thicken  with  increasing  latitude,  furnishing  the  soft 
and  abundant  fleeces  of  the  temperate  sones;  and  towards  the  poles  it  is  ex- 
ternally shaggy  and  coarse,  as  in  the  arctic  bear.  In  amphibious  animals, 
which  have  to  resist  the  cold  of  water  as  well  as  of  air,  the  furs  grow  particu- 
larly defensive,  as  in  the  otter  and  beaver.  Birds,  from  having  very  warm 
blood,  require  plenteous  clothing,  but  Require  also  to  have  a  smooth  sur- 
face, that  they  may  pass  easily  through  the  air; — ^both  objects  are  secured 
by  the  beautiful  structure  of  feathers,  so  beautiful  and  wonderful  that  writers 
on  natural  theology  have  often  particularized  it  is  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
exemplifications  of  creative  wisdom.  Feathers,  like  fur,  appear  in  kind  and 
quantity  suited  to  particular  climates  and  seasons.  The  birds  of  cold  regions 
have  covering  almost  as  l;>ulky  as  their  bodies,  and  if  it  be  warm  in  those  of 
them  which  live  only  in  air,  in  the  water-fowl  it  is  warmer  still.  These 
last  have  the  insterstices  of  the  ordinary  plumage  filled  up  by  the  still  more 
delicate  structure  called  down,  particularly  on  the  breast,  which  in  swim- 
ming first  meets  and  divides  the  cold  wave.  There  are  animals  with  warm 
blood  which  yet  live  very  constantly  immersed  in  water,  as  the  whale,  seal, 
walrus,  &c.  Now  neither  hair  nor  feathers,  however  oiled,  would  have 
been  a  fit  covering  for  them ;  but  kind  nature  has  prepared  an  equal  protec- 
tion in  the  vast  mass  of  fat  or  thick  oil  which  surrounds  their  bodies — sub- 
stances which  are  scarcely  less  useful  to  man  than  the  furs  and  feathers  of 
land  animals. 

While  speaking  of  clothing  we  may  remark,  that  the  bark  of  trees  is  also 
a  structure  very  siowlv  permeable  to  heat,  and  securing,  therefore,  the  tem- 
perature to  vegetable  life. 

And  while  we  admire  what  nature  has  thus  done  for  animals  and  vegetables, 
let  us  not  overlook  her  scarcely  less  remarkable  provision  of  ice  and  snow,  as 
winter  clothing  for  the  lakes  and  rivers,  for  our  fields  and  gardens.  Ice,  as 
a  protection,  to  water  and  its  inhabitants,  was  considered  in  Sec.,  I.  in  the 
explanation  of  why,  although  solid,  it  swims  on  water.  We  have  now  to 
remark  that  snow,  which  becomes  as  a  pure  white  fleece  to  the  earth,  is  a 
structure  which  resists  the  passage  of  heat  nearly  as  much  as  feathers.  It, 
of  course,  can  defend  only  from  clouds  below  82°  or  the  freezing  point;  but  it 
does  so  most  efiectually,  preserving  the  roots  and  seeds  and  tender  plants 
during  the  severity  of  winter.  When  the  green  blade  of  wheat  and  the  beau- 
tiful snow-drop  flower  appear  in  spring  rising  through  the  melting  snow,  they 
have  recently  owed  an  important  shelter  to  their  wintry  mantle.    Under  deep 
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snow,  while  the  thermometer  in  the  air  may  be  far  below  zero,  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  ground  is  rarely  below  the  freezing  point  Now  this  temperature, 
to  persons  some  time  accustomed  to  it,  is  mild  and  even  agreeable.  It  is 
much  higher  than  what  often  prevails  for  long  periods  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  centre  and  north  of  Europe.  The  Laplander,  who  during  his  long  winter 
lives  under  ground  is  glad  to  have  additionally  over  head  a  thick  covering  of 
snow.  Among  the  hills  of  the  west  and  nortn  of  Britain,  during  the  storms 
of  winter,  a  house  or  covering  of  snow  frequently  preserves  the  lives  of  tra- 
vellers, and  even  of  whole  flocks  of  sheep,  when  the  keen  north  wind  catch- 
ing them  unprotected,  would  soon  stretch  them  lifeless  along  the  earth. 

It  is  because  earth  conducts  heat  slowly,  that  the  most  intense  frost  pene- 
trate but  a  few  inches  into  it,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  ground  a  few 
feet  below  its  surflEKse  is  neariy  the  same  all  the  world  over.  In  many  mines, 
even  although  open  to  the  air,  the  thermometer  does  not  vary  one  degree  in 
a  twelvemonth.  Thus  also  water  in  pipes  two  or  three  feet  under  ground 
does  not  freeze,  although  it  may  be  frozen  in  all  the  smaller  branches  ex- 
posed above.  Hence,  again,  springs  never  freeze,  and  therefore  beoome  re- 
markable features  in  a  snow-covered  country.  The  living  water  is  seen  issu- 
ing from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  running  often  a  considerable  way 
through  fringes  of  green,  before  the  gripe  of  the  frosts  arrests  it ;  while  around 
it,  as  is  well  known  to  the  sportsman,  the  snipes  and  wild  duck  and  other  birds 
are  wont  to  congregate.  A  spring  in  a  fr<>zen  pond  or  lake  may  cause  the 
ice  to  be  so  thin  over  the  part  where  it  issues,  that  a  skater  arriving  there 
will  break  through  and  be  destroyed.  The  same  spring  water  which  appears 
warm  in  winter,  is  deemed  cold  in  summer,  because  although  always  of  the 
same  heat,  it  is  in  summer  surrounded  by  warm  atmosphere  and  objects.  In 
proportion  as  buldingsare  massive,  they  aquire  more  of  those  qualities  which 
have  now  been  noticed  of  our  mother  earth.  Many  of  the  Gothic  halls  and 
cathedrals  are  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter — as  are  also  old-fashioned 
houses  or  castles  with  thick  walls  and  deep  cellan.  Natural  caves  in  the 
mountains  or  sea-shores  furnish  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind. 

When  in  the  arts  it  is  desired  to  prevent  the  passage  of  heat  out  of,  or  into 
any  body  or  situation,  a  screen  or  covering  of  a  slow  oonducting  substance  is 
employed.  Thus,  to  prevent  the  heat  of  a  smelting  or  other  furnace  from 
being  wasted,  it  is  lined  with  fire  bricks,  or  is  covered  with  clay  and  sand,  or 
sometimes  with  powdered  charcoal.  A  furnace  so  guarded  may  be  touched 
by  the  hand,  even  while  containing  within  the  melted  gold.  To  prevent  the 
freezing  of  water  in  pipes  during  the  winter,  by  which  oocurrenco  the  pipes 
would  be  burat,  it  is  common  to  cover  them  with  straw  ropes,  or  coarse  flan- 
nel, or  enclose  them  in  a  larger  outer  pipe,  with  dry  ohareoal,  or  saw  dust, 
or  ohafi',  filling  up  the  interval  between.  If  a  pipe  on  the  contrary,  be  for 
the  conveyance  of  steam  or  other  warm  fluid,  the  heat  is  retained,  and,  there- 
fore, saved  by  the  very  same  means.  Ice-houses  are  eenerally  made  with 
double  walls,  between  which,  dry  straw  plaoed,  or  saw  dust,  or  air,  prevents 
the  passage  of  heat  Pails  for  carrying  ice  in  summer,  or  intended  to  serve 
as  wine  cookrs,  are  made  on  the  same  principle — viz.,  double  vessels,  with 
air  or  ohaxt)6al,  filling  the  interval  between  them.  A  flannel  covering  keeps 
a  man  warm  in  winter — it  i3  also  the  best  means  of  keeping  ice  from  melting 
in  summer.  Urns  for  hot  water,  tea-pots,  cofiee  pots,  &c.,  are  made  with 
wooden  or  ivory  handles,  because,  if  metal  were  used,  it  would  conduct  the 
heat  so  readily  that  the  hand  could  not  bear  to  touch  them. 

It  is  because  glass  and  earthenware  are  brittle,  and  do  not  allow  ready  pas- 
sage to  heat^  that  vessels  made  of  them  are  so  frequently  broken  by  sudden 
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change  of  temperature.  Oa  pouring  boiling  water  into  such  a  veeael,  the 
internal  part  is  much  heated  and  expanded  (as  will  be  explained  more  fully 
in  a  subsequent  page)  before  the  external  part  has  felt  the  influence,  and  this 
is  hence  riven  or  cracked  by  its  connection  with  the  internal.  A  chimney 
mirror  is  often  broken  by  a  lamp  or  candle  placed  on  the  marble  shelf  too  near 
it.  The  glass  cylinder  of  an  electrical  machine  will  sometimes  be  broken  by 
placing  it  near  the  fire,  so  that  one  side  is  heated  while  the  other  side  receives 
a  cold  current  of  air  approaching  the  fire  from  a  door  or  window.  A  red  hot 
rod  of  icon  drawn  along  the  pane  of  glaes  will  divide  it  almost  like  a  diamond 
knife.  Even  cast  iron,  or  the  backs  of  grates,  iron  pots,  &c.,  although  conduct- 
ing readily,  is  often,  owing  to  ito  brittleness,  cracked  by  unequal  heating  or 
cooling,  as  from  pouring  water  on  it  when  hot.  Pouring  cold  water  into  a 
heated  glass  will  produce  a  similar  effect.  Hence  glass  vessels  intended  to 
be  exposed  to  strong  heate  and  sudden  changes,  as  retorte,  for  distillation, 
flasks  for  boiling  liquids.  &c.,  are  made  very  thin,  that  the  heat  may  pervade 
them  almost  instantly  and  with  impunity. 

There  is  a  toy  called  a  Prince  Rupert's  Drop,  which  well  illustrates  our 
present  subject.  It  is  a  lump  of  glass  le^fall  while  fused  into  water,  and 
thereby  suddenly  cooled  and  solidified  on  the  outside  before  the  internal  part 
is  changed ;  then,  as  this  at  last  hardens  and  would  contract,  it  is  kept  ex- 
tended  by  the  arch  of  external  crust,  to  which  it  coheres.  Now  if  a  portion 
of  the  neck  of  the  lump  be  broken  off,  or  if  other  violence  be  done,  which 
jars  is  substance,  the  cohesion  is  destroyed,  and  the  whole  crumbles  to  dust 
with  a  kind  of  explosion.  Any  glass  cooled  suddenly  when  first  made,  re- 
mains veiy  brittle,  for  the  reason  now  stated.  What  is  called  the  Bologna  jar 
is  a  very  thick  small  bottle,  thus  prepared,  which  bursto  by  a  grain  of  sand 
falling  into  it.  The  process  of  annealing,  to  render  glass  ware  more  tough 
and  durable,  is  merely  the  allowing  it  to  cool  very  slowly  by  placing  it  in  an 
oven,  where  the  temperature  is  caused  to  fall  gradually.  The  tempering  of 
metals  by  sudden  cooling  seems  to  be  a  process  having  some  rektion  to  that 
of  rendering  glass  hard  and  brittle. 

It  is  the  difference  of  conducting  power  in  bodies  which  is  the  cause  of  a 
very  common  error  made  by  persons  in  estimating  the  temperature  of  bodies 
by  the  touch.  In  a  room  without  a  fire  all  the  articles  of  furniture  soon 
acquired  the  same  temperature ;  but  if  in  winter,  a  person  with  bare  feet  were 
to  step  from  the  carpet  to  the  wooden  floor,  from  this  to  the  hearth-stone, 
and  from  the  stone  to  the  steel  fender,  hb  sensation  would  deem  each  of  these 
in  succession  colder  than  the  preceding.  Now  the  truth  being  that  all  had 
the  same  temperature,  only  a  temperature  inferior  to  that  of  the  living  body, 
the  best  conductor,  when  in  contact  with  the  body,  would  carry  off  heat  the 
fiistest,  and  would,  therefore,  be  deemed  the  coldest.  Were  a  similar  expe- 
riment made  in  a  hot-house,  or  in  India,  while  the  temperature  of  every  thing 
around  were  98°,  viz.,  that  of  the  living  body,  then  not  the  slightest  difference 
would  be  left  in  any  of  the  substances:  or  lastly,  were  the  experiment  made 
in  a  room  where  by  any  means  the  general  temperature  were  raised  conside- 
rably above  blood  heat,  then  the  carpet  would  be  deemed  comiderably  the 
coolest  instead  of  the  warmest,  and  the  other  things  would  appear  hotter  in 
the  same  order  in  which  they  appeared  colder  in  the  winter  room.  Were  a 
bunch  of  wool  and  a  piece  of  iron  exposed  to  the  severest  cold  of  Siberia,  or 
of  an  artificial  frigorific  mixture,  a  mau  might  touch  the  first  with  impunity, 
(it  would  merely  be  felt  as  rather  cold  5)  but  if  he  grasped  the  second,  his 
hand  would  be  frostbitten  and  possibly  destroyed ;  were  the  two  substances, 
on  the  contrary,  transferred  to  an  oven,  and  heated  as  far  as  the  wool  would 
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bear,  he  might  again  touch  the  wool  with  impnnity  fit  woald  then  be  felt  as 
a  little  hot,)  bat  the  iron  would  bum  his  flesh.  The  author  has  entered  a 
room  where  there  was  no  fire,  but  where  the  temperature  from  hot  air  ad* 
mitted  was  sufiBioiently  high  to  boil  the  fish,  Ac.,  of  which  he  afterwards  par- 
took at  dinner ;  and  he  breathed  the  air  with  very  little  uneasiness.  He 
could  bear  to  touch  woolen  cloth  in  this  room,  but  no  body  more  solid. 

The  foregoing  considerations  make  manifest  the  error  of  supposing  that 
there  is  a  positive  warmth  in  the  materials  of  clothing.  The  thick  cloak 
which  guards  a  Spaniard  against  the  cold  of  winter,  is  also  in  summer  used 
by  him  as  protection  against  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun : — and  while  in  Eng- 
land, flannel  is  our  warmest  articles  of  dress,  yet  we  cannot  more  effectually 
preserve  ice  than  by  wrapping  the  vessel  containing  it  in  many  folds  of  soft- 
est flannel. 

In  every  case  where  a  substance  of  different  temperature  from  the  living 
body  touches  it,  a  thin  surface  of  the  substance  immediately  shares  the  heat 
of  the  bodily  part  touched — the  hand  generally ;  and  while  in  a  good  conduc- 
tor, the  heat  so  received  quickly  passes  inwards,  or  away  from  the  surfacCi 
leaving  thb  in  a  state  to  absorb  more,  in  the  tardy  conductor  the  heat  first 
received  tarries  at  the  surface,  which  consequently  soon  acquires  nearly  the 
same  temperature  as  the  hand,  and  therefore,  however  cold  the  interior  of  the 
substance  may  be,  it  does  not  cause  the  sensation  of  cold.  The  hand  on  a 
good  conductor  has  to  warm  it  deeply,  a  slow  conductor  it  warms  only  super- 
ficially. The  following  cases  further  illustrate  the  same  principle.  If  the 
ends  of  an  iron  poker,  and  of  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  same  sixe,  be  wrapped  in 
paper  and  then  thrust  into  a  fire,  the  paper  on  the  wood  will  begin  to  burn 
immediately,  while  that  on  the  metal  will  long  resist : — or  if  pieces  of  paper 
be  laid  on  a  wooden  plank  and  on  a  plate  of  steel,  and  then  a  burning  coal  be 
placed  on  each  the  paper  on  the  wood  will  begin  to  burn  long  before  that  on 
the  plate.  The  explanation  is  that  the  paper  in  contact  with  the  good  con- 
ductor loses  to  this  so  rapidly  the  heat  received  from  the  coal,  that  it  remains 
at  too  low  a  temperature  to  inflame,  and  will  even  cool  to  blackness  the  touch- 
ing part  of  the  coal;  while  on  the  tardy  conductor  the* paper  becomes  almost 
immediately  as  hot  as  the  coal.  It  is  because  water  exposed  to  air  cannot 
be  heated  beyond  212^,  that  it  may  be  made  to  boil  in  an  egg-shell  or  a  vessel 
made  of  paper,  held  over  a  lamp,  without  the  containing  substance  being  de- 
stroyed ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  dried  up,  the  paper  will  bum  and  the  shell  will 
be  <»lcined,  as  the  solder  of  a  common  tinned  kettle  melts  under  the  same 
circumstances.  The  reason  why  the  hand  judges  a  cold  liauid  to  be  so  much 
colder  than  a  solid  of  the  same  temperature  is,  that  from  the  mobility  of  the 
liquid  particles  among  themselves,  those  in  contact  with  the  hand  are  constant- 
ly changing.  The  impression  produced  on  the  hand  by  very  cold  mercury 
is  almost  insufferable,  because  mercury  is  both  a  ready  conductor  and  a  liquid. 
Again,  if  a  finger  held  motionless  in  water  feel  oold,  it  will  feel  colder  still 
when  moved  about ;  and  a  man  in  the  air  of  a  calm  frosty  morning  does  not 
experience  a  sensation  nearly  so  sharp  as  if  with  the  same  temperature  there 
be  wind.  4-  finger  held  up  in  the  wind  discovers  the  direction  in  which  the 
wind  blows  1^y  the  greater  cold  felt  on  one  side,  the  effect  being  still  more 
remarkable  if  the  finger  is  wetted.  If  a  person  in  a  room  with  a  thermometer, 
were  with,  a  fan  or  bellows  to  blow  the  air  against  it,  he  would  not  thereby 
lower  it,  because  it  had  already  the  same  temperature  as  the  air,  yet  the  air 
blown  against  his  own  body  would  appear  colder  than  when  at  rest,  because 
being  colder  than  his  body,  the  motion  would  supply  heat-absorbing  particles 
more  quickly.    In  like  manner;  if  a  fan  or  bellows  were  used  against  a  ther- 
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mometer  hanging  in  a  furnace  or  hoi-house,  the  thermometer  would  suffer  no 
change,  but  the  air  moved  by  them  againat  a  person,  would  be  diatressinelj 
hot,  like  the  blasting  sirooco  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa.  If  two  similar 
pieces  of  ice  be  plaoed  in  a  room  somewhat  warmer  than  ice,  one  of  them 
may  be  made  to  melt  much  sooner  than  the  other,  by  blowing  on  it  with  a 
bellows.  The  reason  may  here  be  readily  comprehended  why  a  person  suf- 
fering  what  is  called  a  cold  in  the  head,  or  catarrh  from  the  eyes  and  nose, 
experiences  so  much  more  relief  on  applying  to  the  face  a  handkerchief  of 
linen  or  cambric  than  one  of  cotton  :— it  is,  that  the  former,  by  condudtn^^ 
readily  absorbs  the  heat  and  diminishes  the  inflammation,  while  the  latter^ 
by  refusing  to  eive  passage  to  the  heat,  increases  the  temperature  and  the 
distress,    ropular  prejudice  has  held  that  there  was  a  poison  in  oottoir. 

^'  BiscUs  ^reading  in  fluids  chiefly  by  the  motion  of  their  particles.^' 
(Bead  the  Anidyais,  page  256.) 

Owing  to  the  mobility  among  themselves  of  fluid  particles,  heat  entering  a 
fluid  anywhere  below  the  surface,  by  dilating  and  rendering  specially  lighter 
the  portion  heated,  allows  the  denser  fluid  around  to  sink  down  and  force  up 
the  rarer;  and  the  continued  currents  so  established,  diffuse  the  heat  through 
the  mass  much  more  quickly  than  heat  spreads  by  conduction  in  anv  solid. 

Count  Bumford's  experiments  led  him  at  first  to  conclude  that  liqmds,  but 
for  this  carrying  process,  by  the  particles  changing  their  place,  were  abso- 
lutely impassable  to  heat.  A  piece  of  ice  will  lie  very  long  at  the  bottom  of 
water  which  is  made  to  boil  at  the  top  by  the  contact  of  any  hot  body ;  and 
when  it  at  last  melts,  Count  B.  believed  that  it  did  so  entirely  from  the  heat 
which  passed  downwards  through  the  sides  of  the  vessels  containing  the 
water.  But  an  ingenious  experiment  by  Dr.  Murray  decided  the  question 
differently.  He  made  a  vessel  of  ice,  which  of  course  could  not  carry  down- 
wards any  heat  greater  than  32^,  as  ice  melts  at  that  degree ;  and  having  put 
into  the  vessel  a  quantity  of  oil  at  32^,  with  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  j^ing 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  under  the  surface  of  the  oil,  he  placed  a  cup  of  boiling 
water  in  contact  with  the  sur&oe  of  the  oil : — ^in  a  minute  and  a  half  the 
thermometer  rose  nearly  a  degree,  and  in  seven  minutes  it  rose  five  degrees, 
beyond  which  it  did  not  go.  The  heat  then  must  have  passed  downwards 
through  the  liquid,  proving  a  conducting  power; — unless,  indeed,  it  passed 
by  radiation,  as  explained  m  a  subsequent  page. 

The  internal  currents  or  circulation  produced  by  heat  in  fluid  masses,  and 
of  which  there  are  so  many  important  instances  in  nature,  were  more  fitly 
explained  in  the  chapter  on  HydroiMics  and  FneumtUics  ;  we  shall  here, 
therefore,  allude  to  them  very  shortly. 

Perhaps  the  best  experimental  illustration  of  the  subject  is  obtained  by 
placing  a  tall  glass  jar,  filled  with  water  in  which  small  pieces  of  amber  are 
diffused  to  show  its  movements,  first  in  a  warm  bath,  and  then  in  a  cold  bath. 
In  the  first  case,  the  water  and  amber  near  the  outside  of  the  jar  where  they 
are  heated,  will  exhibit  ^  rapid  upward  current,  while  in  the  centre  of  the 
jar  they  will  form  an  opposite  and  downward  current.  In  the  second  case, 
or  when  the  jar  is  placed  in  a  cold  bath,  the  direction  of  the  currents  will  be 
reversed. 

Consideration  of  tiiese  currents  led  the  author  of  this  work,  some  years 
ago,  to  propose  what  he  deemed  a  great  improvement  on  the  construction  and 
management  of  boilers  and  evaporating  pans  generally ;  namely,  to  convert 
the  upward  and  downward  current  in  the  mass  of  boilmg  liquid  into  a  lateral 
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eurent  below^  oonstanily  and  rapidly  sweeping  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Li  oidinaary  boilers,  when  a  portion  of  liquid  is  converted  into  steam  in  con- 
tact  with  the  horiaontal  bottom,  it  does  not  separate  from  the  bottom  im- 
mediately, but  remains  until  a  steam-bubble  of  considerable  size  be  formed, 
and  in  the  mean  lime  the  part  of  the  boiler  defended  by  it  from  the  con- 
tact of  the  liquid,  becomes  overheated,  and  the  following  evil  consequences 
ensue : — ^1.  Bapid  destruction  of  the  boiler,  and  on  that  account  a  rapid  ex- 
pense; 2.  Necessity  for  having  originally  much  thicker,  and  therefore 
dearer  boilers;  3.  The  thickness  being  an  impediment  to  the  passage  of 
heat,  there  is  a  proportionate  waste  of  fuel ;  4.  and  last,  When  the  liquid  is 
a  vegetable  juice  or  extract,  as  sugar-cane  juice,  of  a  nature  to  be  carbonized 
and  olackened  when  overheated,  the  quality  of  the  product  is  often  exceed- 
ingly deteriorated.  The  patentees  of  an  apparatus,  described  at  184,  for 
boiling  sugar  in  vacuo^  and  therefore  at  a  low  and  steady  temperature, 
gained,  it  was  said,  more  than  940,000  a  year  by  preventing  the  injury  now 
qK>ken  of.  And  when  the  liquid  is  a  saline  solution,  like  the  sea-water 
used  in  stewon  ships,  the  salt  soon  encrusts  the  bottom  of  the  boiler;  and 
powerfuUy  both  prevents  the  passage  of  heat  and  destroys  the  boiler.  Now 
a  current  sweeping  the  bottom  prevents  all  these  consequences,  and  may  be 
easily  obtained.  The  most  obvious  method  is,  to  place  in  the  liquid  some 
upright  tubes  with  open  tops  at  a  certain  distance  under  the  surCakoe  of  the 
liquid,  vaA  with  the  bottoms  also  open,  but  laterally,  and  all  in  one  direc- 
tion; the  consequence  will  be,  that  as  soon  as  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  the 
general  mass,  consisting  of  liquid  mixed  with  bubbles  of  steam,  becomes  of 
considerably  less  speeilo  ^vity  than  the  liquid  in  the  tubes,  remainins 
unmixed,  because  steam  will  not  enter  the  lateral  mouths  of  the  tubes,  ana 
the  columns  of  heavier  liquid  will  therefore  descend  rapidly  and  issuing  by 
the  lateral  openings  of  the  tubes  all  in  one  direction  alone  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  will  poweiSully  and  uninterruptedly  sweep  it.  In  a  long  wagon* 
shaped  boiler  the  tubes,  instead  of  being  round,  should  be  made  flat  and 
broad  enou^  to  reach  from  side  toeide;  and  if  a  very  rapid  current  be  de- 
sired, they  must  be  made  larger  than  the  spaces  between  them  in  which  the 
steam  has  to  rise,  for  thus  the  steam  bubbles,  being  driven  closer  together, 
will  make  the  rising  column  so  much  the  lighter,  and  its  ascent  consequently 
the  more  rapid ;  and  there  will  be  a  corresponding  rapidity  of  issue  of  the 
sweeping  current.  In  a  moderate-sized  pan  or  boiler  of  the  usual  basin  or 
half-glo&  shape,  the  simplest  method  of  produoinff  the  current  is  to  have  a 
smaller  vessel  of  similar  shape  made  of  thin  metu,  and  placed  within  the 
other  so  as  to  have  about  an  inch  space  all  round  between  them,  and  having 
one  large  opening  at  its  bottom,-— then  all  the  steam  mixed  with  fluid  wifl 
rise  between  the  outer  and  inner  vessel,  while  the  unmixed  liquid  will  de- 
scend through  the  open  bottom  of  the  inner  vessel,  and  spread  in  every 
direction,  sweeping  the  bottom  of  the  outer.  The  sweeping  of  the  bottom 
of  a  boiler  might  also  be  efiiBcted  by  a  wheel  keep  turning,  to  cause  the 
liquid  to  resolve  horizontally  (as  was  done  with  another  view  in  the  large  ^ 
Scotch  whisky  stills,)  or  by  a  frame  made  somewhat  like  a  rake  or  gridiron, 
kept  moving  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  bottom. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  section,  it  is  the  heating  and  dilatation  of  the  fluid 
air  over  a  tropical  island  while  acted  upon  durbg  the  middle  of  the  day  by 
the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  which  allow  the  colder  and  heavier  air  from 
the  face  of  the  ocean  around  to  press  inwards  upon  it  and  force  it  upwards 
in  the  atmosphere — the  cold  current  forming  the  delightful  sea-breeze  of 
the  climate.    And  it  is  the  general  heating  of  the  air  over  the  whole  equa- 
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tonal  belt  of  the  earth,  which,  rendering  it  Bpecifically  lighter  than  the  air 
nearer  the  poles,  allows  this  to  assume  the  form  of  cool  trade-winds,  con- 
stantly blowing  towards  the  sun's  path,  and  pressing  upwards  the  hot  air, 
which  then  spreads  away  on  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  towards  the  poles,  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  northern  and  southern  cold.  In  the  watery 
ocean  also  there  is  a  circulatory  motion  of  the  same  kind,  although  less  in 
degree,  tending  to  distribute  heat  and  equalize  temperature,  and  contribof* 
ting  to  produce  some  of  the  great  sea  currents  known  to  mariners. 

The  vertical  currents  produced  by  heat,  in  the  ocean  and  in  great  masses 
of  water  generally,  preserve  in  and  over  them  a  comparatively  uniform  tem- 
perate freshness,  while  the  rocks  and  soil  on  the  shores  around  may  be 
either  parched  under  a  burning  sun,  or  bound  up  in  frost.  A  keen  frost 
chills,  and  soon  hardens  in  its  icy  grasp  the  surface  of  the  ground;  but  of 
water  similarly  exposed,  the  part  first  cooled  descends  to  the  bottom  by  its 
increased  density,  and  forces  up  a  warmer  water  to  take  its  place ;  this  in  its 
turn  is  cooled  and  descends,  and  a  continued  circulation  is  established,  so 
that  the  surface  cannot  become  ice  until  the  whole  mass,  of  whatever  depth, 
has  been  cooled  down  to  its  greatest  density.  Hence  the  very  deep  sea  is 
not  frozen  even  in  the  coldest  climates,  and  in  temperate  climates,  the 
severest  winter  does  not  freeze  even  the  ordinary  lakes.  During  this  intes- 
tine movement  in  the  water,  that  which  ascends  to  the  surface  to  be  cooled, 
by  losing  one  degree  of  its  heat,  warms  more  than  500  times  its  bulk  of  air 
one  olegree,  and  thus  tempers  remarkably  the  air  passing  ever  it.  Hence 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  of  lakes  are  warmer  in  winter  than 
places  further  inland,  although  nearer  to  the  equator.  England  is  much 
warmer  in  winter  than  central  Germany,  which  hes  south  of  England ;  and 
the  coast  of  Scotland  and  of  the  north  of  Ireland  are  warmer  than  Lon- 
don : — snow  never  lies  long  upon  these  coasts.  As  continental  or  inland 
countries  have  thus  in  winter  an  extreme  of  cold,  so  they  have  in  summer 
an  extreme  of  heat.  Water  admits  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  absorbs  the 
heat  into  the  whole  thickness  of  its  mass,  and  therefore  is  warmed  very 
slowly ;  but  the  dry  earth  retains  all  the  heat  near  its  surface,  and  is  there- 
fore soon  heated  to  excess. 

The  ventilation  of  our  dwellings  and  halls  of  assembly  (as  explained  pre- 
viously) is  owing' to  the  motion  produced  by  the  changed  specific  gravi^  of 
air  when  heated.  The  air  which  is  within  the  house  becomes  warmer  than 
-the  external  air,  and  the  latter  then  presses  in  at  every  opening  or  erevioe 
to  displace  the  other.  The  ventilation  of  the  person  by  the  slow  passage  of 
air  through  the  texture  of  our  clothing  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  thicker  clothing  acts  chiefly  by  diminishing  the  rapidity  of  this  passage. 
Hence  an  oiled-silk  or  other  air-tight  covering  laid  on  a  bed  has  greater  in- 
fluence in  preserving  warmth  than  one  or  two  additional  blankets,  and  is 
not  generally  used,  only  because  it  prevents  ventilation,  and  by  shutting  in 
the  insensible  perspiration,  soon  produces  dampness.  From  the  part  of  bed- 
clothes immediately  over  the  person  there  is  a  constant  outward  oozing  of 
warm  air,  and  there  is  an  oozing  inward  of  cold  air  in  lower  situations 
around.  In  many  persons  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  so  feeble  that  in 
winter,  they  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  their  feet  warm,  even  in  bed, 
unless  with  the  assistance  of  a  bottle  of  hot  water  or  some  such  means,  and 
in  consequence  they  often  pass  slee]lles8  nights,  and  suffer  in  their  general 
health.  In  such  oases,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  author,  a  long  flexible  tube 
has  been  used,— as  of  spiral  wire,  covered  with  leather  or  varnished  cloth, 
by  which  a  person  can  send  down  to  his  fedt  his  hot  breath,  and  thus  supply 
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them  eiFeotnilly  a  natnral  animal  warmth;  as  in  a  cold  day  he  does  to  his 
hands  by  blowing  upon  them  thvoogh  his  glores. 

The  power  of  fluids  to  diffuse  heat  being  due  to  their  power  of  carrying^ 
and  not  of  conducting  it,  the  consequence  should  follow,  that  any  oircum- 
stance  which  impedes  the  internal  motion  of  the  fluid  particles,  should  di- 
minish the  sufl^ing  power.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  fluids  in  general 
transfer  heat  less  readily  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  viscid.  Water,  for 
instance,  transfers  less  quickly  than  spirits ;  oil  than  water ;  molasses  or  syrup 
than  oil :  and  water  thickened  by  starch  dissolved  in  it,  or  which  has  its 
internal  motion  impeded  by  feathers  or  thread  immersed  in  it,  less  quickly 
than  where  it  is  pure  and  at  liberty.  Cooling  being  merely  a  motion  the 
reverse  of  heating,  it  is  influenced  by  the  same  law.  Hence  the  reason  why 
thick  soups,  pies,  puddings,  and  all  semifluid  masses,  retain  their  heat  so 
long^-60  much  longer  than  equal  bulks  of  mere  fluid.  The  same  law  affords 
explanation  of  the  facts,  that  very  porous  masses  and  powders,  as  charcoal, 
metal  filings,  saw  dust,  sand,  &c.,  conduct  heat  more  slowly  than  denser 
masses, — ^their  interstices  being  filled  with  air,  which  scarcely  conducts  heat, 
and  which,  by  the  structure  of  the  substance,  has  no  freedom  of  motion  or 
cireulation  by  which  it  might  carry  the  heat. 

^'  Meat  gpread$f  oho,  partly  by  being  radiated  or  shot  light  from  one  body 
to  another^  through  irantparent  media  or  space  with  readiness  affected  ^ 
the  material  and  the  state  of  the  giving  and  receiving  surfaces"  (Read 
the  Analysis,  page  256.) 

If  a  heated  ball  of  metal  be  suspended  in  the  ur,  a  hand  brought  in  any 
direction  near  to  it,  will  experience  the  sensation  of  heat ;  and  beneath  it  the 
sensation  will  be  as  strong  as  on  the  sides,  although  the  heat  has  to  shoot 
down  through  an  opposing  current  of  air  approaching  the  heated  ball,  to  rise 
from  it,  as  explained  in  a  previous  section.  A  delicate  thermometer  substi- 
tuted for  the  hand,  will  equally  detect  the  spreading  heat,  and  if  held  at 
different  distances,  will  prove  it  to  diminish  in  the  same  ratio  as  light  di- 
minishes in  spreading  from  any  luminous  centre,  viz.,  to  be  only  a  fourth 
part  as  intense  at  a  double  distance,  in  a  corresponding  proportion  for  other 
distances.  If  the  heated  body  be  enclosed  in  a  vacuum,  a  thermometer 
placed  near  it  will  still  be  affiected  in  the  same  manner.  If  a  screen  be  inter- 
posed between  the  body  and  the  thermometer,  the  latter  will  not  be  affected 
at  all,  proving  the  heat  to  spread  in  straight  lines.  Heat,  when  diffusing 
itself  in  this  way,  to  distinguish  it  from  heat  passing  by  contact  and  com- 
munication, as  described  in  the  last  section,  is  called .ra^ian^  heat;  that  is 
to  say,  spreading  in  radii  or  rays  all  around  its  source  as  light  spreads. 

Badiant  heat  resembles  light  yet  in  other  respects.  It  as  rapidly  perme- 
ates certain  transparent  substances,  and  its  course  suffers  in  them  a  degree 
of  the  bending,  termed  refraction  by  opticians.  It  is  reflected  from  many 
kinds  of  polished  surfaces,  just  as  light  is  reflected  from  a  common  mirror; 
and  many  such  surfaces  directed  to  one  point  or  centre  (as  when  Archimedes 
made  the  sun  his  assistant  to  bum  the  Koman  ships)  or  a  single  concave 
snrfaoe,  having  its  own  centre  or  focus,  will  concentrate  heat  just  as  light. 
Its  motion  in  the  sun-beam  is  so  rapid,  as  for  any  distance  at  which  men  can 
try  the  experiment,  to  appear  instantaneous;  and  the  rays  of  heat  from  hot 
iron  or  burning  charcoal  concentrated  at  great  distances  by  suitable  mirrors, 
affect  a  thermometer  as  quickly  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  similarly  reflected. 
Although  light  and  heat  are  united  in  the  sun's  ray,  they  are  still  separable 
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bj  oar  glass  prisms  or  lenses ;  and  the  focus  of  heat  behi9d  a  burning  glass 
is  not  precisely  the  focus  of  light.  Heat,  in  radiating  through  air,  does  not 
warm  the  air,  and  its  passage  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  winds  or  any  other 
motion  of  the  air. — ^Tnese  resemblances  in  the  phenomena  of  light  and  heat 
have  by  some  inquirers  been  held  to  prove  that  the  two  classes  of  appear- 
anoes  are  only  different  modifications  of  action  in  the  same  subtile  sul^tanoe 
or  either. 

The  diffusion  of  heat  by  radiation,  as  it  takes  place  in  an  in^nt  to  any 
distance,  and  begins  whenever  there  is  any  inequality  of  temperature  between 
bodies  exposed  to  each  other,  would  produce  instant  balance  of  temperature 
throughout  nature,  but  that  heat  leaves  and  enters  bodies  with  readiness, 
depending  on  the  condition  of  their  surfaces,  and  on  their  internal  conduct* 
ing  powers.  A  black  stone-ware  tea-pot,  for  instance,  will  radiate  away  100 
degrees  of  its  heat  in  the  same  time  that  a  pot  of  polished  metal  will  radiate 
only  12  degrees. 

Professor  Leslie  was  the  first  to  see  the  importance  of  investigating  thia 
subject,  and  he  had  the  merit  of  contriving  well-adapted  means,  and  of  de- 
tecting many  of  the  important  facts.  As  common  thermometers  are  not  suffi- 
ciently delicate  to  determine  very  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  where  the 
influence  is  so  light  as  in  many  cases  of  radiant  heat,  he  used  the  beautiful 
differential  thermometer  contrived  by  himself,  in  conjunction  with  concave 
mirrors,  (as  represented  on  next  page,)  to  concentrate  the  heat,  and  accumu- 
late its  energy.  Then  taking  as  his  heated  body  a  cubical  tin  vessel  filled 
with  boiling  water,  and  covering  it  successively  with  plates  or  layers  of  dif- 
ferent substances  and  with  different  colors,  and  exposing  the  thermometer 
to  it  for  a  given  time  under  all  the  changes,  he  noted  the  number  of  degrees 
which  the  thermometer  rose,  (as  seen  in  the  table  which  here  follows)  and 
thus  ascertained  the  radiating  power  of  each  sort  of  covering. 

Lampblack  .......  100** 

Writing  paper  .        .  • 98 

Crown  glass 90 

Ice 87 

Isinglass  75 

Tarnished  lead 45 

Clean  lead 19 

Iron  polished 15 

Tin  plate 12 

Gold,  silver  and  copper 1^       , 

He  next  reversed  the  e3tperiments  by  using  his  hot-water  vessel  always  in 
the  same  state,  and  covering  the  thermometer  bulb  with  the  different  sub- 
stances and  colours,  and  thus  he  ascertained  that  the  comparative  abtarbing 
powers  of  the  substances  and  colours  were  very  nearly  proportioned  to  their 
radiating  powers :  lamp-black,  for  instance,  absorbed  or  was  heated  100^, 
while  the  polished  metals  absorbed  or  were  heated  only  12^,  and  so  for  the 
others.  And,  lastly,  the  absorbing  powers  being  an  indication  of  the  oppo- 
site or  reflecting  powers  (for  a  body  absorbing  only  a  given  proportion  of 
the  heat  which  falls  on  it,  must  reflect  the  remainder,)  he,  by  the  same  ex* 
periments,  ascertained  the  radiating,  absorbing,  and  reflective  or  mirror  powers 
of  the  bodies,  and  therefore  all  the  important  points  respecting  radiant  heat 
in  its  relation  to  -them. 

It  seems  paradoxical  that  the  putting  a  clothing  of  a  thin  cotton  or  wollen 
fabric  upon  the  polished  tin  vessel;  should  cause  the  heat  to  be  received  by 
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it  or  dissipated  from  it  maoh  sooner  than  if  the  vessel  were  naked,  but  such 
is  the  fact     And  metal  with  &  scratched  or  roughened  sarfaoe  radiates  or 
receiyes  much  more  rapidly  than  polished  metal. 
The  property  of  absorbing  heat  depends  much  upon  the  colonr  of  the 


substance^  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  dark  colours,  viz ,  those  which  absorb 
most  light,  al^orb  also  most  heat.     Dr.  Franklin  proved  this  by  laying 


importance  of  having  a  white  dress  in  summer,  that  by  it,  with  the  sun's 
light,  the  heat  also  may  be  repelled.  And  a  white  dress  in  winter  is  good 
because  it  radiates  littie.  Pokr  animals  have  generally  white  furs.  White 
horses  are  both  less  heated  in  the  sun^  and  less  chilled  in  winter^  than  those 
of  darker  hues. 

The  rate  of  cooling  in  heated  bodies  must  be  influenced  by  all  the  parti- 
culars noted  above,  viz,,  substance,  surface,  colour,  and  by  the  excess  of  heat 
in  the  cooling  body  as  compared  with  those  around  it. 

The  concentrating  apparatus  used  for  experiments  on  the  radiation  of 
heat  consists  of  two  concave  tin  mirrors,  here  represented  at  a  and  b,  so 
formed  and  placed  in  relation  to  each  other  that  all  the  rays  of  light  or  heat 
issuing  from  the  focus  of  one,  as  at  c,  shall,  after  a  double  reflection,  be 
collected  in  the  focus  of  the  other,  d,  A  stand  under  one  focus  c  is  intended 

Fig.  124. 


to  support  the  body  giving  out  or  receiving  heat,  and  a  stand  under  the 
other  d  is  meant  to  support  the  thermometer.  For  fastl^r  explanation  of 
the  action  of  such  mirrors,  we  may  refer  to  what  was  said  of  the  concen- 
tration of  sound  in  the  section  on  Acoustics^  or  to  what  follows  in  the  sec- 
tion on  (k>tic8,  on  the  concentration  of  light.  The  general  rationale  of  such 
facts  is,  that  heat,  light,  sound,  an  elastic  ball,  &c.,  when  reflected  from  any 
pdnt  of  a  surface,  returns,  if  it  fall  perpendicularly  to  that  point,  in  the 
sam&  line  by  which  it  approached ;  but  if  it  &11  obliquely,  or  from  one  side 
of  the  perpendicular,  it  returns  in  a  line  deviating  as  much  on  the  other  side. 
Now  the  surfaces  of  concave  mirrors  are  so  formed,  that  every  ray  issuing 
from  the  focus  shall,  when  reflected,  become  parallel  to  every  other  jray — as 
represented  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure ;  and  it  is  the  property  of  a 
similar  mirror  receiving  parallel  rays  to  make  them  all  meet  in  its  focus: — 
thus,  any  influence  radiating  from  c  towards  the  mirror  d,  will  again,  after 
two  reflections,  be  collected  at  d.  The  purpose  and  effect  of  such  mirrors 
in  experiments  on  heat,  are  merely  to  concentrate  feeble  influences,  so  that 
they  may  be  more  accurately  estimated.  To  show  the  effect  and  mode  of 
action  of  such  mirrors,  they  may  be  placed  exactly  facing  each  other  at  any 
convenient  distance,  and  then  a  hot  body  of  any  kind,  as  a  metallic  ball  or 
a  canister  of  boiling  Tfater,  being  placed  in  one  focus  while  a  thermometer 
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stands  in  the  other,  the  thermometer  will  instantly  rise;  although  if  left  in 
any  intermediate  situation  nearer  to  the  hot  body,  and  therefore  not  in  the 
focns,  it  will  not  be  affected.  If  burning  charcoal  be  placed  in  one  focus, 
and  a  readily  combustible  substance  in  the  other,  the  latter  may  be  set  fire 
to,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  feet  or  more. 

If,  in  one  focus  of  the  mirror  apparatus  described  above,  there  be  plaoed, 
instead  of  the  canister  of  hot  water,  a  piece  of  ice,  the  thermometer  in  the 
other  focus  immediately  falls.  This  has  been  called  the  radiation  of  cold, 
and  persons  were  at  one  time  disposed  to  think  that  it  proved  cold  to  have 
a  positive  existence  distinct  from  heat.  The  case,  however,  is  merely  that 
the  thermometer  happens  then  to  be  the  hotter  body  in  one  focus  of  the 
mirrors,  plaoed  in  close  relation  with  a  colder  body,  the  ice,  in  the  other, 
and  consequentlv  by  the  law  of  equable  diffusion,  it  must  share  its  heat  with 
the  ice,  and  Wfl  fall.  The  mirrors  in  any  case  have  merely  the  effect,  bj 
preventing  the  spreading  and  dissipation  of  the  radiant  heat  from  either 
focus  except  towards  the  other  of  making  two  distant  bodies  act  upon  each 
other  as  if  they  were  very  near.  All  the  heat  that  seeks  to  radiate  from  the 
thermometer  d  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  of  the  mirror  h,  if  not  met  by 
an  equal  tension  or  force  of  temperature  in  the  other  mirror  or  focus,  to 
which  they  are  directed  at  a  and  c,  will  radiate  away  to  c,  and  become  de- 
ficient at  d.  Some  inquirers  have  believed  that  heat  was  constantly  radiat- 
ing in  exchange  from  substance  to  substance  (as  light  radiates  between  op- 
posed bodies)  only  more  copiously  from  the  side  where  the  temperature  was 
highest :  others  have  held  that  motion  took  place  only  where  there  was 
excess  of  heat ;  that  is,  when  the  balance  of  temperature  was  destroyed ; 
and  this  is  the  simplest  view. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  one  respect  between  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  that  radiated  from  any  other  source,  namely,  that  the  first  passes 
through  air,  glass,  water,  and  transparent  bodies  generally,  very  readily, 
while  the  latter,  although  not  obstructed  by  air,  is  almost  totally  intercepted 
or  absorbed,  in  passing  through  any  of  the  other  substances  named.  In  our 
drawing-rooms  it  is  common  to  have  plate-glass  fire-screens,  which,  while 
they  allow  the  light  to  pass,  defend  the  face  from  the  heat ;  but  all  persons 
know  that  the  heat  of  the  sunbeams,  as  well  as  their  light,  enters  our  green- 
houses through  the.glass  which  covers  them.  A  glass  screen  interposed  be- 
tween the  concave  mirrors  in  the  aparatus  above  described,  destroys  almost 
entirely  the  effect  of  the  heated  body  placed  in  one  focus,  on  the  thermo- 
meter in  the  other,  and  the  trifling  effect  really  produced  has  appeared  to 
some  to  be  owing  to  the  heat  that  is.  absorved  by  the  screen  on  one  of  its 
sides,  and  then  after  passing  through  it  by  conduction,  is  radiated  from  the 
other.  This  conclusion  seemed  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  screens  of 
metal  or  of  glass,  covered  with  lamp  black,  paper,  &c.,  allow  transmission 
nearly  in  proportion  to  their  several  absorbent  and  radiant  powers.  More 
careful  experiments,  however,  have  seemed  to  prove  that,  even  at  a  low 
temperature,  a  certain  portion  of  the  heat  is  suddenly  radiated  through  the 
glass,  and  at  a  high  temperature,  a  much  larger  portion.  A  glass  mirror 
reflects  the  light  of  a  fire,  but  at  first  retains  nearly  all  the  heat,  and  only 
radiates  it  afterwards  as  a  hot  body. 

The  doctrines  of  radiant  heat  make  us  aware  of  the  importance  of  having 
vessels  of  polished  metal  for  containing  liquids  or  other  things  which  we  de- 
sire to  keep  warm ;  hence,  tea  and  coffee-pots,  dishes  for  soup,  &c.,  should 
be  polished.  As  a  black  earthen  te»>pot  loses  heat  by  radiation  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  number  100,  while  one  of  silver  or  other  polished  metal 
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10068  only  as  12,H;here  will  be  &  oorrespoBding  difference  in  their  aptitude 
for  extracting  the  virtues  of  any  substance  infused  in  them.  Pipes  for  the 
conveyance  of  steam  or  hot  air,  if  left  naked,  should  be  of  polished  metal ; 
but  after  arriving  at  a  place  where  they  have  to  give  out  their  heat,  their 
surface  should  be  blackened  and  rough.  A  coat  of  polished  mail  is  not  a 
cold  covering.  A  mirror  intended  to  reflect  heat  should  be  of  highly 
polished  metal,  and  such,  for  an  obvious  reason,  the  interior  of  a  screen  behind 
roasting  meat  is  attempted  to  be  made.  A  fireman's  mark  is  usually  covered 
externally  with  smooth  tin  foil.  It  is  of  advantage  that  the  bottom  of  a  tea- 
kettle or  other  cooking  vessel  be  externally  black,  because  the  bottom  has 
to  abeorb  heat,  but  the  top  should  be  polished  because  it  has  to  confine. 

The  interesting  phenomenon  of  dew  was  not  at  all  understood  until  lately, 
since  the  laws  of  radiant  heat  have  been  investigated.  At  sun-rise,  in  par- 
ticular states  of  the  sky,  every  blade  of  grass  and  leaflet  is  found  not  wet- 
ted, as  if  by  a  shower,  but  studded  with  a  row  of  distinct  globules  most 
transparent  and  beautiful,  bending  it  down  by  their  weight,  and  failing  like 
pearls  when  the  blade  is  shaken.  These  are  formed  in  the  course  of  the 
night  by  a  gradual  deposition  on  bodies  rendered  by  radiation  colder  than 
the  air  around  them,  of  part  of  the  moisture  which  rises  invisibly  from 
water  surfaces  into  the  air  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  a  clear  night  the 
objects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  radiate  beat  to  the  sky  through  the  air 
which  impedes  not,  while  there  is  nothing  nearer  than  the  stars  to  return 
the  radiation ;  they  consequently  soon  become  colder,  and  if  the  air  around 
has  its  msual  moisture,  part  of  this  will  be  deposited  on  them,  in  the 
form  of  dew,  exactly  as  the  invisible  moisture  in  the  air  of  a  room  is  de- 
posited on  a  cold  bottle  of  wine  when  flrst  brought  from  the  cellar.  Clouds, 
by  obstructing  the  radiation  spoken  of,  obstruct  the  formation  of  dew.  Air 
itself  seems  not  to  lose  heat  by  radiation.  A  thermometer  placed  upon  the 
earth  any  time  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  generally  stands  considerably 
lower  than  another  suspended  in  the  air  a  few  feet  above  it;  owiog  to  the 
radiation  of  heat  upwards  from  it  and  from  the  earth,  while  the  surrounding 
ur  remains  nearly  in  the  same  state.  During  the  day,  while  the  sun  shines, 
the  earth  is  warmer  than  the  air.  The  reason  why  the  dew  falls,  or  is 
formed  so  much  more  copiously  upon  the  soft  spongy  surface  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  where  it  b  wanted,  than  on  the  hard  surface  p^  stones  and  sand, 
where  it  would  be  of  no  use,  is  the  difference  of  their  radiating  powers. 
There  is  no  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  artificial  dew  may  not  be  made 
to  form  on  a  body,  by  sufficiently  cooling  it  and  the  degree  of  heat  at  which 
the  dew  begins  to  appear  is  called  the  deto-painif  being  an  important  par- 
ticular in  the  meteorological  report  of  the  day.  In  cloudy  nights  heat  is  ra- 
diated back  from  the  clouds,  and  the  earth  below  not  being  so  much  cooled, 
the  dew  is  scanty  or  deficient.  And  it  is,  when  uninformed  persons  would 
least  expect  the  dew,  viz.:  in  very  warm  dear  nights,  and  perhaps  when  the 
beautiful  moon  invites  to  walking,  as  in  some  of  the  evenings  of  autumn 
with  the  harvest  moon  and  harvest  occupations — that  the  dew  is  more 
abundant,  and  the  danger  greater  to  delicate  ][^ersons  of  taking  harm  by 
walking  among  the  grass. ' 

IS 
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<'  Heat  h^ entering  hodiei  expands  them^and  through  a  range  which  indudes 
Off  three  successive  stages  the  forms  of  solid j  liquid j  and  air  or  gas  ;  be- 
coming ihuSf  in  nature^  the  grand  antagonist  and  modijier  of  the  effects 
of  that  attraction  which  holds  corporeal  aioms  together ^  and  which,  if  act- 
ing alonCf  would  reduce  the  whole  material  universe  to  one  solid  li/dess 
mass.     (Read  Analysis;  page  256.) 

If  an  experimenter  take  a  body  which  is  as  free  from  heat  as  human  art 
can  obtain  it-— a  bar  of  solid  mercury,  for  instance,  as  it  exists  in  a  polar 
winter — and  if  he  then  gradually  heat  such  body,  it  will  acquire  an  in- 
crease of  bulk  with  every  increase  of  temperature ;  first,  for  a  time;  there 
will  be  simple  enlargement  or  expansion  in  every  direction ;  then  the  mass 
will  in  addition  be  softened ;  then  it  will  be  melted  or  fused;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  case  supposed,  the  solid  bar  will  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  liquid  mer- 
cury, with  the  cohesive  attraction  of  the  atoms  nearly  overcome :  if  the 
mass  be  still  farther  heated,  it  will  gain  bulk  until  at  a  certain  point,  the 
atoms  will  be  repelled  from  one  another  to  much  greater  distances,  consti^tu- 
ting  then  a  very  elastic  fluid  called  an  air  or  gas,  many  hundred  times  more 
bulky  than  the  same  matter  in  the  solid  or  liquid  state,  and  foroibly  distend- 
ing an  appropriate  vessel  as  common  air  distends  a  bladder;  susoeptiblei 
moreover,  of  dilating  fndefinitely  farther,  by  farther  additions  of  heat,  or  by 
diminution  of  the  atmospheric,  or  other  pressure,  against  which  it  had  to 
rise  during  its  formation.  A  subsequent  removal  of  the  heat  from  the  gas- 
eous meroury,  will  cause  a  progress  of  contraction  corresponding  to  the  pre* 
vious  progress  of  expansion,  and  the  various  conditions  or  forms  of  the  sub- 
stance above  enumerated,  will  be  reproduced  in  a  reverse  order^  until  the 
solid  mass  re-appear,  as  at  first. 

What  is  thus  true  of  mercury  is  proved,  by  modern  chemical  art,  to  be 
true  also  of  all  the  ponderable  elements  of  our  globe,  and  of  many  of  the 
combinations  of  these  elements, — as  water,  for  instance,  fiimiliarly  known 
in  its  three  forms  of  ice,  water  and  steam;  although  compound  substances 
generally,  by  great  changes  of  temperature,  are  decomposed  into  their  ele- 
ments. 

A  student  might  at  first  have  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  beautiful 
variety  of  solid,  fiquid,  and  air,  found  among  natural  bodies  could  depend 
upon  the  quantities  of  heat  in  them,  because  these  forms  are  all  seen  exist- 
ing at  the  same  common  temperature;  but  he  afterwards  learns  that  each 
substance  has  its  peculiar  relation  or  affinity  to  heat,  and  that  hence,  while 
at  the  medium  temperature  of  the  earth,  some  bodies  contain  so  little  as  to 
be  solids — like  the  metals,  stones,  earths,  &c. ;  others  have  enough  to  be 
liquids — as  mercury,  water,  oils,  &c. ;  and  others  have  enough  to  be  airs— 
as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  &c.  Men,  until  better  informed,  are  prone 
to  deem  thelastes  in  which  bodies  are  most  frequently  observed  by  them, 
the  natural  or  essential  states  of  such  bodies ;  and  the  Indian  king  reasoned 
but  in  the  usual  way  when  he  held  the  Dutch  navigators^  newly  arrived  on 
his  shores,  to  be  gross  impostore,  because  they  said  that  in  their  country,  at 
one  time  of  the  year,  water  became  so  hard  that  they  could  walk  upon  it, 
and  drive  their  carriages  upon  it,  and  shape  it  into  solid  blocks.  All  per- 
sons err  like  this  king,  who  in  thinking  of  the  dififcrent  substances  familiarly 
known  to  them,  regard  their  accidental  state  of  solid  liquid  or  gas,  which 
state  is  really  dependent  on  the  temperature  of  the  bodies,  and  therefore 
on  the  particular  climate  or  situation  on  earth  where  they  are  found,  to  be  in 
them  an  essential  natural  character.  As  well  might  a  person  who  had  Qover 
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seen  silk,  but  as  a  delicate  gauze  or  satin  enveloping  some  lovely  human  fornix 
refuse  to  recognize  it  in  the  unsightly  coil  of  the  worm  which  produces  it. 

The  degree  in  a  general  scale  of  temperature  at  which  the  substances  most 
important  to  man  change  their  states  from  solid  to  liquid,  or  from  liquid  to 
air,  will  be  noted  in  a  future  page.  Here  we  have  only  to  remark  that  the 
differences  are  very  great.  Mercury  melts  at  about  80  degrees  below  the 
melting  point  of  ice,  and  porcelain  at  about  30,000  degrees  above.  There 
are  aomo  substances  which  require  so  high  a  temperature  for  their  fusion  or 
for  their  conversion  into  gas,  that  human  art  has  difficulty,  or  even  finds  it 
impossible,  to  produce  the  changes  by  simple  concentration  of  heat ;  but  all 
such  substances  are  quickly  reducible  to  the  liquid  form  when  placed  in  con- 
tact with  others  for  which  they  have  a  chemical  affinity,  and  which  possess 
already  the  form  of  liquid  or  air;  as  when  gold  and  platinum  are  dissolved  in 
nitro-mnriatie  acid — ^flint  in  the  fluoric  acid — carbon  in  hydrogen  gas.  Now 
many  persona  may  not  have  reflected  that  the  dissolving  a  solid  in  any  fluid 
menstruum  is  merely  another  mode  of  melting  it  by  heat ;  yet  this  is  the  truth, 
for  the  menstruum  is  itself  fluid,  only  because  of  the  much  heat  which  it  con- 
tains, and  in  dissolving  the  more  obdurate  substances,  it  does  so  merely  be- 
cause its  attraction  for  the  substance  brings  the  particles  into  union  with  the 
heat  which  already  esdsts  in  itself.  Heat,  then,  is  the  one  universal  solvent 
or  cause  of  fluidity.  Its  influence  in  this  view  is  interestingly  seen  in  the 
fjAct,  that  a  fluid  when  heated  can  dissolve  much  more  of  solid  than  when 
cold.  Water  while  hot  keeps  dissolved  twice  as  much  of  many  salts  as  it 
can  when  its  temperature  has  fallen,  as  is  proved  by  the  crystals  of  salt  formed 
in  any  saturated  solution  as  it  cools.— -There  are  again  in  nature  many  sub- 
stances having  such  an  affinity  for  heat»  that  until  lately,  they  have  been 
known  only  as  airs ;  and  even  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  art,  they  can- 
not by  any  degree  of  mere  cooling  be  reduced  to  the' liquid  or  solid  form ;  yet 
all  such,  when  pressure  is  added  to  the  cooling,  or  when  the  chemical  attrac- 
tion for  them  of  some  other  substances  which  already  exist  in  the  liquid  or 
solid  state,  is  made  to  co-operate,  may  be  reduced.  An  instance  is  afforded 
when  oxygen  is  made  part  oi  a  liquid  acid,  or  of  a  solid  ore. 

Of  solids,  some  on  receiving  heat  become  very  soft  before  they  are  liquefied, 
as  pitch,  glue,  iron,  &c. ;  others  change  completely  at  tnce,  as  ice  in  becoming 
water :  and  some  pass  at  once  to  the  state  of  air,«>witho^  therefore  having 
assumed  at  all  the  intermediate  state  of  liquid — ^they  are  sublimed,  as  it  is 
called,  and  on  cooling  again  may  be  caught  in  a  powdery  state,  as  seen  in  that 
form  of  sulphur,  or  of  benzoin,  termed  tho  Jioicer  of  the  substance.  Of  the 
latter  class  also  are  camphor,  |a^nic,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  sub&tance 
called  iodine,  which  last,  from  the  state  of  rich  ruby  crystals,  becomes  at 
once,  on  being  heated,  a  dense  transparent  gas  of  the  same  hue,  and  in  cool- 
ing resumes  its  crystalline  form. 

The  reader  having  arrived  at  this  place,  may  peruse  again  with  advantage 
the  five  pages  near  the  beginning  of  this  work,  which  treat  of  the  influence 
of  heat  on  the  constiiutum  o/nuuses. 

''  Each  particular  suhstancef  according  to  the  nature j  proxtmttj/,  dhc,  of  its 
ultir^ate  particles^  takes  a  certain  quantity,  of  heat  (said  to  mark  its  CAPA- 
ciTTJ  to  prodxice  in  it  a  given  change  of  temperature  or  caloric  tension" 
(Bead  the  Analysis,  page  256.) 

A  pound  of  water,  for  instance,  that  its  temperature  may  be  raised  one 
degree,  takes  thirty  times  as  much  heat  as  a  pound  of  mercury.    This  may 
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be  proved  in  various  ways.  First,  if  the  heat  be  derived  from  any  aniform 
flonroey  the  water  mnst  remaia  exposed  to  it  thirty  times  as  long  as  the  mer- 
cury. Second,  if  both  substances,  after  being  equally  heated,  be  placed  in 
ice  until  oooled  to  the  freezing  point,  the  heat  whioh  escapes  from  the  water 
will  melt  thirty  times  as  much  ice  as  that  which  escapes  from  the  mercury, 
instead  of  the  two  becoming  of  a  middle  temperature,  as  in  the  case  when 
equal  quantities  of  hot  and  cold  water  are  mixed,  and  every  degree  of  heat 
lost  by  the  one  quantity  becomes  just  a  degree  gained  by  the  other — the  pound 
of  hot  water,  by  giving  up  one  degree  to  the  pound  of  cold  meronry,  raises 
the  temperature  of  the  latter  thirty  degrees ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  for 
other  differenees :— or  on  reversing  the  experiment,  a  pound  of  hot  mercury 
will  be  cooled  thirty  degrees  by  warming  a  pound  of  water  one  degree. 

Now  each  particular  substance  in  nature,  just  as  water  or  mercury,  has 
its  peculiar  capacity  for  heat ;  and  experiments  made  by  the  modes  of  mix- 
ture and  of  melting  ice  above  described  have  led  to  the  construction  of  tables 
which  exhibit  the  relations.  The  following  short  table  is  an  abstraot,  show- 
ing the  comparative  capacities  of  equal  weights  of  some  oommon  substances. 
Water,  for  reasons  of  convenience,  has  been  chosen  as  the  standard  of  com- 
parison. It  appears  that  a  pound  of  hydrogen  gas  takes  about  twenty  times 
more  heat  to  produce  it  in  a  given  change  of  temperature,  than  a  pound  of 
water,  while  a  pound  of  gold  takes  about  twenty  times  lees,  and  therefore 
four  hundred  times  less  than  the  hydrogen.  The  figures  in  the  table,  by 
marking  the  comparative  capacities  for  heat  of  various  substances  necessarily 
indicate  also  the  comparative  quantities  of  ice  melted  by  equal  weights  of  the 
substances  in  cooling  through  an  equal  number  of  degrees. — A  pound  of 
water,  the  standard,  must  cool  140  degrees;  that  iS;  must  give  up  140  degrees 
of  its  heat;  to  melt^one  pound  of  ice. 


Gases. 


Hydrogen 

- 

Atmospheric  air 

• 

Carbonic  add  gas 

. 

Common  steam 

- 

• 

Liquids. 

Solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 

Alcohol 

Water 

Milk 

Olive  oil      - 

Linseed  oil  • 

Sulphuric  acid 

Quicksilver  - 

Solids. 

Ice  . 

Wheat 

Charcoal      . 

Chalk 

Glass 

Iron 

Zinc 
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We  may  remark  here  that  some  late  researches,  by  aooiher  mode  of  trial, 
make  the  oapacity  of  air  to  be  only  a  quarter  that  of  water,  although  in  the 
preceding  table  it  appears  to  be  one  and  three-quarters.  Now  as  the  other 
aeriform  fluids  have  been  compared  with  water  throueh  the  medium  of  atmo- 
spheric air^  if  there  be  an  error  with  respect  to  this,  it  must  run  through  all 
the  figures  noting  the  capacity  of  other  aeriform  substances. 

If  we  seek  a  reason  or  reasons  why  there  should  be  among  bodies  the  dif- 
ferences of  capacity  here  stated,  the  circumstances  chieify  attracting  attention 
are  the  following,  let.  Equal  weights  of  the  various  substances  have  vftry 
different  bulks  or  volumes,  and  therefore  have  different  room  in  which  the 
heat  may  lodge; — as  a  pound  of  mercury,  for  instance,  is  only  one-fourteenth 
prt  as  bulky  as  a  pound  of  water.  That  the  bulk,  however,  is  not  the  only 
influencing  circumstance  appears  in  the  fact,  that  mercury  only  has  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  oapacity  of  w^ter.  2d.  In  equal  bulks  of  different  sub- 
stances, the  space  may  be  more  completely  occupied  by  the  particles  of  one 
than  of  another-*a8  is  probably  true  of  tne  particles  of  mercury  compared 
with  those  of  water.  3d.  But  as  the  facts  are  not  fully  accounted  for  by 
these  two  circumstances,  we  must  infer  that  there  is  some  difference  in  the 
ultimate  particles  of  bodies  affecting  their  relations  to  heat.  We  shall  now 
review  more  particularly  the  various  circumstances  mentioned. 

First.  The  influence  of  bulk  or  volume,  in  determining  the  capacity  for 
heat,  is  proved  by  the  facts  stated  in  the  preceding  table,  and  by  many  others. 
In  the  table,  for  instance,  it  is  seen  that  hydrogen  and  the  gases  generally, 
with  their  great  comparative  bulk,  have  also  great  capacity;  that  liquids 
have  lesB  capacity  than  gases ;  that  solids  have  less  than  liquids— but  the 
capacity,  as  aLrlady  stated,  is  not  in  strict  proportion  to  bulk ;  for  hydrogen 
which  is  many  thousand  times  more  bulky  than  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
has  only  twenty-one  times  the  capacity.  Again,  if  any  body  whatever  be 
suddenly  compressed  into  less  bulk,  heat  will  issue  from  it  as  if  squeezed 
out  Thus  iron  or  other  metal,  suddenly  condensed  by  the  heavy  blow  of 
a  hammer,  is  thereby  rendered  hotter,  that  is  expelled  heat  gradually  spreads 
from  it.  Because  water  and  spirit,  on  being  mixed,  occupy  less  space  than 
when  separate,  there  is  from  the  mixture  a  corresponding  discharge  of  heat. 
But  the  truth  is  most  remarkably  exemplified  in  airs-or  gases,  owing  to  their 
great  range  of  elasticity.  They  may  be  condensed  or  dilated  a  hundred-fold 
or  more,  and  there  will  be  a  simultaneous  concentration  or  diffusion  of  their 
heat,  that  is  to  say,  the  production,  in  the  space  occupied  by  them,  of  intense 
heat  or  cold.  The  heat  of  air  just  condensed,  or  the  cold  of  that  which  has 
just  expanded,  is  much  greater  than  even  the  most  delicate  thermometer  can 
indicate,  for  there  is  so  little  heat  altogether  even  in  a  considerable  volume  of 
air,  that  the  mass  of  a  mercurial  thermometer,  although  absorbing  a  great 
part  of  it,  would  be  little  affected.  The  extent,  however,  of  the  change  of 
temperature  is  seen  in  the  facts,  that,  by  the  sudden  condensation  of  air  we 
may  inflame  tinder  immersed  in  it,  and  by  allowing  air  suddenly  to  expand, 
we  may  oonvert  any  watery  vapour  diffused  through  it  into  ice  or  snow. 
Nay,  air,  containing  carbon  in  perfect  solution,  as  is  true  of  the  common  coal 
gas,  if  &rst  condensed  to  expel  heat,  and  then  allowed  suddenly  to  expand, 
will  be  so  cooled  that  the  carbon  will  be  separated  like  a  black  cloud,  as  snow 
is  separated  in  the  case  before  described.  The  cold  which  separates  or 
freezes  carbon  from  a  gas  holding  it  in  solution,  must  be  very  intense.  It 
might  be  expected  that  air  suddenly  compressed  into  half  its  previous  volume, 
should  become  just  twice  as  hot  as  before,  or  if  suddenly  dilated  to  double 
volume,  should  be  only  half  as  hot,  thus  enabling  us  to  ascertain  the  whole 
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be  proved  in  various  w  //^•-    ^^,„;  the  temperature 

souroe,  the  water  mu?  ^  <--^^  much  less  than  the 

cury.     Seoond,  if  bo  ^  ,^  >  ^  ,  ^ladensitj,  becomes  colder 

ice  until  cooled  to  t  *    '^f\^**  -'iiT 

will  melt  thirty  tin  ,        -r. /  '/!^  - '  *j;^t  states  of  dilation,  pro- 

instead  of  the  two  *"   -  r  *;  iv-'' .  -^iTreii  as  in  the  arts.     Thus, 

equal  quantities  (  •  •  '    '5-^ '^I'-^X^^ore,  the  air  of  the  atmosphere 

lost  by  the  one  qv  .-^    *-<»*•'  •^'Ti-'^V^./M^  on©  ounce  and  a  quarter)  de- 

of  hot  water,  by  \^s<r?,j,   ;,  '^^5uperiDcumbent  mass;  but  on  a 

the  temperature  ^.j,  '^jS  i\'.^1^ifthe  maas  of  the  atmosphere  is  below 

other  difference  ^"^^o^  ^y  * ' jj^tf  bearing  but  half  the  pressure,  and 

will  be  cooled  Jr^^-'**.^*  *"  -i^t^  twice  the  volume  of  an  equal  quantity 

Now  each  '«.'^*-  '^' -/^'i^y'^Le^DScqrieniilj  many  degrees  inferior.    The 

its  peculiar  -.  v*^  '^  ^^^^w/n-top,  mav,  a  little  while  before,  have 

ture  and  of  '\<ioie,  and  in  gradually  climbing  the  mountain 

which  exb  ^  ^^  gradually  expanding  and  becoming  cooler 

ing  the  c  ^  ^^  pressure.     It  is  found  that  air,  on  rising 

Water,  f  Ai«^^  je  degree  colder  nearly,  for  the  first  200  feet 

parison  ^^^'kf^'  *'  sod  ^^**  ^^^  becomes  altogether  about  50®  colder  in 

more  b  '^^'^^^A»i  *^  '^^^  latter  elevation,  water  exposed  to  the  air 

water.  /i^f^iif/^^'Ceq^'^^^f  where  the  temperature  of  low  plains  is  at 

four  '  ^  J(ts  ^l^peiTS  that  if  a  man  could  travel  with  the  wind  so  as  to 

mar)  ^jjiijj  ft^'^ed  by  the  same  air,  he  might  begin  his  journey  with 

indi  i^^^L^ff^fjoejirds  of  the  Rhine,  might  soon  after  find  it  the 

suV  0^  Alviue  summits  j  and  again,  a  little  after,  without  any 

wf  ^rred  m  the  absolute  quantity  of  its  heat,  might  feel  it  as 

Of  ^q{  the  flowers  on  the  plains  of  Italy. 

^  ,^  iB  thus  given  of  why  very  elevated  mountains  in  all  parts 
/^^j7^  Ibooded  in  perpetual  snows.     We  have  just  said  that  even  at 
.     ^ ',^^^-8  the  average  temperature  near  the  sea  is  84®,  water  will 
X<^^tffl  carried  to  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet.     A  line,  therefore, 
he^ad  »  mountain  at  this  level  would  divide  the  portion  of  it  destined 
e^'^der  lasting  ice  and  snow  from  the  portion  below  covered  with 
to^rbtS^'    This  line,  wherever  found,  is  called  the  mow  line ,  or  line 
fti^^^al  congelation.     At  the  equator  it  is  high  in  the  atmosphere,  be- 
5'f%Te  is  a  difference  of  about  40®  between  the  average  temperature  of 
^^ntTj  *°^  ^^®  freezing  point  of  water,  viz,,  the  difference  between  84® 
/^^  ftnd  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet  corresponds  to  this  difference ;  but  in  a 
^y  towards  the  poles,  the  line  is  met  with  gradually  nearer  to  the  earth, 
/^difference  between  the  average  temperature  and  the  freezing  point  is 
^  In  Switzerland,  the  snow  line  is  at  6,500  feet  above  the  sea ;  in  Norway, 
l^helo^  5,000.     With  respect  to  the  line  of  congelation,  it  is  farther  to  be 
iL«rked,that  in  tropical  countrie8,b^cause  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  nearly 
I  uniform  during  the  whole  year,  the  line  or  limit  of  frost  and  snow  is  distinct 

^d  unvarying,  that  is  to  say^  is  narrow,  particularly  where  the  acclivity  is 
^Dsiderable ;  but  in  countries  to  the  north  and  south,  which  have  strong  con- 
^st  of  summer  and  winter,  the  line  rises  in  summer  and  falls  in  winter,  and 
tbns  becomes  broad  and  less  evident  ]  in  the  hot  season  much  snow  is  melted 
or  half  melted  above  the  middle  of  the  line  or  belt,  while  in  winter  much  snow 
and  ice  is  accumulated  below  that,  to  be  melted  again  when  summer  returns.  * 

In  the  breadth  of  the  line  of  congelation  for  changeable  climates,  we  have 
the  reason  of  the  formation  of  what  are  called  glaciers  around  snow-capped 
mountains  situated  in  such  climates,  and  around  such  only.    The  snow  near 
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J  upper  part  of  the  hroad  line  having  been  only  softened  or  half  thawed  in 
.lie  preceding  summer,  becomes  in  winter  almost  as  solid  as  ice,  and  in  the 
succeeding  summer  vast  masses  of  it,  detached  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  find  loaded  with  more  recently  deposited  snow, 
are  constantly  billing  down  into  the  neighbouring  valleys  within  the  broad 
line  of  congelation;  where,  being  accumulated,  and  the  ereviees  filled  up  with 
now  or  with  water  which  hardens  to  ice,  they  form  at  last  the  huge  glaciers 
or  seas  of  ice,  mers  de  gldcej  which  render  certain  regions  so  remarkable. 
The  falling  of  the  masses  above  described  (called  in  Switzerland  avalanches,) 
k  what  renders  the  ascent  t6  ^now-clad  mountains  so  terrific  and  dangerous. 
Around  Mount  Blanc,  in  the  awful  solitudes  of  the  elevated  valleys,  the 
avalanches  are  thundering  down  almost  without  interruption  during  the  whole 
summer, — ^in  which  season  only  the  attempt  to  ascend  the  mountain  can  bo 
made ;  and  a  pistol  shot,  or  any  considerable  agitation  of  the  air,  may  suffice 
to  set  loose  masses  that  would  sweep  away  a  whole  convoy.  Beneath  gla<* 
ciers  there  is  always  going  on  a  melting.of  that  part  of  the  ice  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  earth,  and  hence  a  stream  of  water  constantly  issues  from 
the  bed  of  every  glacier.  These  streams  in  SwitzerUnd  are  the  beginnings 
of  the  magnificent  rivers  the  Rhine  and  Rhone. — Like  the  avalanches  break- 
in^  loose  in  summer  among  the  mountains,  there  are  in  polar  seas  vast  masses 
of  ice  detached  from  the  shores,  and  which  afterwards  drift  into  warmer  seas 
to  be  melted.  These  often  become  as  rafts  to  the  arctic  bear,  and  to  his  sur- 
prise,  carry  him  to  new  latitudes,  and  leave  him  at  last  to  perish  in  the  midst 
of  the  wide  ocean,  when  his  support  has  vanished  from  beneath  him. 

Althongh  the  proofs  are  not  so  immediately  apparent,  the  line  of  congela* 
tion  exists  as  truly  every  where  in  the  open  sky,  over  sea  and  plains,  as 
where  there  are  mountain  heights  to  wear  its  livery;  and  considerably  below 
the  line,  the  cold,  aided  by  electrical  agency,  is  sufficient  to  produce  in  the 
form  of  mist  or  clouds,  a  deposition  from  the  air  of  the  watery  vapour  con- 
tained in  it.  There  is  thus  in  nature  an  ftdmirable  provision  to  shade  the 
earth  at  proper  times  from  the  too  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  or  to  supply  rain 
as  wanted,  without  the  transparency  of  the  inferior  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
being  much  affected.  As  the  watery  vapour  rising  from  sea  or  lake,  and  in« 
visibly  diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  can  only  reach  to  thv  height  where  the  cold 
is  great  enough  to  condense  it,  the  clouds  may  in  general  be  rc^rded  as  the 
top  of  that  atmosphere  of  watery  vapour  or  aeriform  water,  which  is  always 
mixed  more  or  less  with  the  atmosphere  of  mere  air ;  and  as  the  quantity  of 
watery  vapour  whieh  can  exist  invisibly  in  a  given  space,  depends  altogether 
on  the  intensity  of  heat  present,  the  clouds  in  a  cold  or  humid  atmosphere 
will  be  low,  and  in  a  warm  or  a  dry  atmosphere  will  be  high,  or  there  may 
be  none.  An  agreaaut  mounting  in  his  balloon  through  a  clear  sky,  often 
enters  a  dense  cloudy  stratum,  and  for  a  time  is  surrounded  by  the  gloom 
almost  of  night,  the  face  of  earth  beine  hidden  from  him  below,  while  the 
heavenly  bo^s  are  equally  veiled  from  him  above;  but  rising  still  higher,  he 
again  emerges  to  brightness,  and  looks  down  upon  the  fleecy  ocean  rolling 
beneath  him,  as  the  climber  to  a  lofty  peak  looks  down  from  the  ever  pure 
atmosphere  around  on  the  inferior  region  of  clouds  and  storms. 

The  diminished  temperature  of  air  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
often  enables  the  natives  of  temperate  climates,  when  forced  to  reside  in  hot 
tropical  countries,  inimical  to  their  health,  to  find  near  at  hand,  on  some 
mountain  height,  the  congenial  temperature  of  their  early  homes.  The 
author  of  this  work,  during  a  visit  to  the  then  not  long  inhabited  Island  of 
Penang  in  the  strait  of  Malacca;  examined  this  fact  with  pleasure  not  readily 
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'  forgotten.  The  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  a  lofty  mo,antaiQ  ridge 
thickly  wooded,  on  the  northern  snmmifc  of  which  a  few  residences  visible 
from  the  sea-shore  like  eagles'  nests  on  a  cliff,  had  just  been  constracted. 
Towards  these,  one  morning  at  sunrise,  on  an  active  little  horse  of  the 
country;  and  along  a  tolerable  road,  he  began  to  climb  from  the  hot  plain 
below.  At  first  there  were  around  him  purely  tropical  objects,  inspiring 
tropical  feelings^ — the  latter  modified  indeed  by  the  reflection  that  his  track 
lay  through  a  fdrest,  lb  which  until  lately  the  foot  of  man  never  penetrated, 
and  where  the  trees  nursed  through  ages  to  their  greatest  growth,  and  the 
stupendous  precipices  and  the  sublime  waterfall  had  so  recently  been  ex- 
posed to  human  observation ;  but  as  he  gradually  ascended,  he  perceived  the 
character  of  the  vegetation  to  be  changing  and  the  air  to  be  becoming  so  light 
and  cool  as  strongly  to  awaken  in  him  thoughts  of  distant  England — nay, 
almost  the  illusion  that  he  was  there.  When  he  had  reached  the  summit, 
however,  and  a  clear  space  opened  to  view  the  whole  country  around,  his 
attention  was  soon  recalled  to  the  fervid  land  of  the  sun.  At  first,  from  the 
elevation  being  so  great,  the  eye  took  account  only  of  the  grander  features  of 
the  scene,  and  which  were  such  nearly  as  might  be  met  with  on  a  Grecian 
or  Italian  shore :  the  expanse  of  sunny  water  in  that  beatuiful  strait,  the 
opposite  continent  with  its  river  winding  seaward  across  the  plain,  the  town 
and  the  roadstead  near  it  crowded  with  ships,  which  appeared  only  as  specks 
on  a  wide-spread  map;  but,  on  closer  inspection,  and  particularly  with  the 
aid  of  the  telescope,  were  described  the  rich  groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  banana, 
the  plantations  of  spice,  and  cotton,  and  sugar-cane,  the  tawny  laboorers,  the 
bamboo  dwellings,  the  fanciful  canoes  or  prows,  and  other  objects  of  the 
like  character.  And  such  was  the  scene,  which  even  under  the  equator,  a 
person  could  place  under  his  eyC;  while  the  thermometer  near  him  stood  as 
in  an  English  month  of  May. 

The  interiors  of  the  islands  of  Jamaica  and  Hayti  have  many  situations 
of  great  extend,  which  combine,  as  above  described,  the  advantages  of  tropi- 
cal situation  and  temperate  climate,  and  which  might  well  be  inhabited  by 
English  labouring  colonists.  The  vast  plain  of  Mexico,  and  much  of  the 
central  land  of  South  America,  are  similarly  circumstanced :  and  it  is  not 
uncommon,  where  the  ascent  to  the  gigantic  Andes  is  gradual,  to  find  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ridge  a  town,  whose  markets  are  stored  only  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  equator,  while  in  a  town  higher  up  will  be  seen  only  what 
belongs  to  the  temperate  skies  of  Europe :— climates  of  the  earth  naturally 
distant;  thus  meeting,  as  it  were;  in  amicable  vicinity,  on  the  same  rising 
plain. 

The  facts  detailed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  are  intended  to  illustrate 
the  subject  of  the  relation  of  volume  in  a  bddy  to  the  capacity  for  heat  We 
now  proceed  to  speak  of  density  in  the  same  respect. 

Second.  It  might  be  anticipated  that  a  dense  body,  or  one  in  which  the 
constituent  particles  may  be  supposed  to  fill  more  completely  the  space  occu- 
pied by  it  than  the  particles  do  in  a  rarer  body,  would  have  smaller  capacity 
for  heat,  in  proportion  to  the  smaller  space  left  vacant  in  its  mass :  and  in  a 
general  comparison  of  the  capacities  of  equal  bulks  of  different  substances, 
such  anticipation  is  partly  verified, — as  when  a  pint  of  dense  mercury  is  found 
to  have  only  about  half  the  capacity  which  a  pint  of  lighter  water  has.  The 
relation,  however,  is  by  no  means  universal,  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
differences  of  density.  Water,  which  is  denser  than  oil,  and  according  to 
the  hypothesis  should  have  less  capacity,  yet  has  nearly  double  the  capacity; 
and  mercury;  which  being  nearly  fourteen  times  denser  than  water,  might 
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be  expected  to  have  only  a  fourteenth  of  the  capacity,  has  really  for  equal 
volumes  a  half,  or^  as  formerly  stated,  for  equal  weights,  a  thirtieth. 

Third.  We  are  at  last,  therefore  compelled  to  admit  that  the  relation  be- 
tween Tarious  substances  and  heat,  which  we  call  capacity  for  heat,  depends 
much  more  on  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  the  substances  than 
either  on  the  absolute  bulk  or  comparative  density  of  the  masses.  Throwing 
much  light  on  this  subject,  it  has  been  ascertained  in  late  times,  that  all 
material  substances  are  composed  of  extremely  minute  unchangeable  atoms, 
of  which,  iu  different  substances,  the  comparative  weights  have  been  deter- 
mined, although  not  the  absolute  weights;  that  is  to  say,  for  example,  the 
atom  of  gold  is  known  to  weigh  four  times  as  much  as  the  atom  of  iron,  al« 
though  we  do  not  know  how  many  thousands  or  millions  of  atoms  are  requi- 
red to  form  a  grain  of  either.  Now  very  recent  researches  seem  to  prove 
that  for  each  ultimate  atom,  no  matter  of  what  substance,  nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  heat  b  required  to  produce  in  a  mass  of  the  atoms  a  given  change 
of  temperature.  Thus  an  ounce  of  iron,  which  has  four  times  as  many 
atoms  as  an  ounce  of  gold,  has  four  times  the  capacity  for  heat.  This  law 
seems  to  hold  for  all  simple  substances ;  but  for  compounds  there  seems  to 
be  another  law  not  yet  ascertained. 

Instead  of  the  term  capacity  for  Tieat  used  in  the  preceding  pages,  with 
respect  to  particular  substances,  that  of  specific  heat  has  by  some  authors 
been  preferred ;  but  as  the  latter  gives  to  a  commencing  student  the  idea 
rather  of  kinds  of  heat  than  of  quantities,  the  term  capacity  has  been  re- 
tained. 

"  Each  suhstance  in  nature^  for  a  given  change  of  temperature,  undergoes 
expansion  in  a  degree  proper  to  itself  the  expansion  generally  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  temperature,  as  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  be- 
comes  weaker  from  increased  distance  ;  being  remarkably  greater,  there^ 
fore,  in  liquids  than  in  solids,  and  in  airs  than  in  liquids;  the  rate  being 
quickened,  moreover,  near  the  points  of  change"  (See  the  Analysis, 
page  256.) 

The  following  table,  containing  the  names  of  some  common  substances, 
solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform,  shows,  by  the  figures  foUowing  each  name,  how 
much  the  substance  increases  in  bulk,  by  having  its  temperature  raised  from 
that  of  freezing  to  that  of  boiling  water.  A  lamp  of  glass,  for  instance, 
would  gain  one  cubic  inch  for  every  416  cubic  inches  contained  in  it^  while 
a  mass  of  water  would  gain  one  inch  for  twenty-three,  dilating  thus  for  the 
same  range  of  temperature  eighteen  times  more  than  glass. 

Solids. 

Glass  gains  one  part  in        -        -        -  416 

Deal 416 

Steel -  283 

Iron 271 

Brass 177 

Silver 175 

Lead         -        *        -        -        •        -  117 

,     Liquids. 

Mercury  gains  one  part  in   -        -        -  55 

Water 23 

Fixed  oils 12 

Alcohol 9           r     .,    . 
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Airs. 


Common  air,  "J 

all  gases  and  V  gain  one  part  in 

vapours  \ 


vapours         ) 

We  have  to  varn  readers  here  not  to  confound-  the  increase  by  heat  of 
the  general  bulk  of  a  solid  body  with  the  increase  of  its  length.  The  latter 
is  only  one-third  as  great  as  the  former.  This  will  be  understood  by  consi- 
dering that  the  increase  of  bulk  is  divided  between  the  Itngthy  breadth,  and 
depth  (or  thic/cness.)  If  the  substance  of  a  metaiic  square  rod  or  wire,  be 
dilated  by  heat  a  one-hundreth  part  of  its  bulk,  it  does  not  gain  all  that 
hundreth  at  its  end,  becoming  101  inches  ^or  other  measure)  long,  instead 
of  100 ;  bat  every  part  becomes  deeper  and  oroader  in  the  same  proportion 
as  it  becomes  longer  (we  may  suppose  it  divided  into  a  row  of  equal  little 
cubes,)  and  the  rod  gains  in  length  only  the  third  part  of  an  inch.  A  fluid 
enclosed  in  a  tube  unchangeable  by  heat  Yif  such  tube  there  were)  would 
show  its  whole  dilatation  in  an  increase  of  length,  because  there  could  be  no 
swelling  laterally,  and  its  extremity,  therefore,  from  any  variation  of  tempe- 
rature, would  have  a  triple  extent  of  motion.  A  degree  of  this  consequence 
is  obtained  in  our  common  thermometers,  because  the  containing  glaiss,  al- 
though dilatable  by  heat,  is  so  much  less  dilatable  than  the  fluid  within. 
As  regards  solids,  we  have  to  inspire  so  much  more  frequently  respecting  the 
dilatation  in  length,  breadth,  &g.,  that  is  to  say,  the  linear  dilatation,  in  one 
direction,  than  the  increase  of  general  bulk,  that  tables  are  frequently  made 
stating  only  the  linear  dilatation.  It  may  be  found  at  once  from  the  above 
table,  b|y  recollecting  that  it  is  one-third  of  the  increase  of  bulk : — thus,  as 
glii^,  in  passing  from  the  freezing  to  boiling  heat  of  water,  dilates  one  part 
in  416  of  its  bulk,  it  will  dilate  only  one-third  of  a  part  in  length,  or  a  whole 
part  in  an  extent  of  three  times  416  or  1,248. 

The  expansion  of  solids  by  heat  has  been  ascertained  by  bringing  micro- 
scope instruments  to  bear  on  rods  of  the  different  substances  heated  to  various 
degrees,  in  troughs  of  oil  or  water.  The  expansion  of  fluids,  again,  is  found 
by  filling  a  glass  vessel  with  a  known  weight  of  any  fluid,  and  then  ascer- 
taining how  much  is  made  to  run  over  or  escape  by  a  given  increase  of  heat ; 
or  how  much  the  fluid  rises  into  a  long  tubular  neck  like  the  stock  of  a  ther- 
mometer. This  quantity,  added  to  what  is  required  to  fill  the  increased  di- 
mensions of  the  heated  gla.«s  vessel,  Twhich  from  the  ascertained  expansion 
of  glass  is  known,)  forms  the  whole  ot  the  increase. 

The  general  and  comparative  expansion  of  solids  by  heat  is  exemplified  in 
the  following  cases : 

An  iron  bullet,  when  heated,  cannot  be  made  to  enter  an  opening,  through 
which  when  cold  it  passes  readily. 

A  glass  stopper  sticking  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  often  may  be  released 
by  surrounding  the  neck  with  a  cloth  taken  out  of  warm  water }  or  by  im- 
mersing the  bottle  in  the  water  up  to  the  neck ;  or  by  making  strong  friction 
on  the  neck  by  a  tape  or  any  soft  rope  put  around  it,  and  then  pulled  back- 
wards and  forwards.  By  any  one  of  these  means  the  binding  ring  of  the 
neck  is  heated  and  expanded  sooner  than  the  stopper,  and  so  becomes  for  a 
short  time  slack  or  loose  upon  it. 

Pipes  of  cast-iron  for  conveying  hot  water,  steam,  hot  water,  &c.,  if  of  con- 
siderable length,  must  have  joinings  which  allow  a  degree  of  shortening  and 
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lentbening,  otherwise  a  change  of  temperature  may  destroy  them.  An  in- 
competent person  undertook  to  warm  a  large  mann&otory  by  steam  from  one 
boiler.  He  laid  a  rigid  main  pipe  along  a  passage,  with  lateral  branches 
passing  through  holes  into  the  several  apartments  :  but  on  his  first  admitting 
steam,  the  expansion  of  the  main  pipe  tore  it  away  from  all  its  branches. 

In  an  iron  railling,  a  gate  which  during  a  cold  day  may  be  loose  and  easily 
shut  or  opened,  in  a  warm  day  may  stick,  owing  to  there  being  greater  ex- 
pansion of  it  and  of  the  neighbouring  railing,  than  of  the  earth  on  which  they 
are  placed.  Thus  also  the  centre  of  the  arch  of  an  iron  bridge  is  higher  iu 
warm  than  in  cold  weather ;  while  on  the  contrary,  in  a  suspension  or  chain 
bridge,  the  centre  is  lowered.  , 

The  iron  pillars  now  so  pommonly  used  to  support  the  front  walls  of  those 
houses  of  which  the  ground  stories  meant  to  serve  as  shops  have  spacious 
windows,  in  warm  weather  really  lift  up  the  wall  which  rests  upon  them, 
and  in  cold  weather  allow  it  again  to  sink  or  subside  considerably  more  than 
if  the  wall  were  from  brick  from  top  to  bottom. 

In  some  situations  (as  lately  was  seen  in  the  beautiful  steeple  of  Bow- 
church,  in  London,)  where  the  stones  of  a  building  are  held  together  by 
clamps  or  bars  of  iron  driven  into  the  stones,  the  expansion  in  summer  of 
these  clamps  will  force  the  stones  apart  sufficiently  for  dust  or  sandy  parti- 
cles to  lodge  between  them :  and  then,  on  the  return  of  winter,  the  stones 
not  being  at  liberty  to  close  as  before,  will  cause  the  ends  of  the  shortened 
clamps  to  be  drawn  out,  and  the  effect  increasing  with  each  revolving  year, 
the  structure  will  at  last  be  loosened  and  may  fall. 

The  pitch  of  a  piano-forte  or  harp  is  lowered  in  a  warm  day  or  in  a  warm 
room,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  strings  being  greater  than  of  the  wooden 
frame-work ;  and  in  cold  the  reverse  will  happen.  A  harp  or  piano  which 
is  well  tuned  in  a  morning  drawing-room  cannot  be  perfectly  in  tune  when 
the  crowded  evening  party  has  heated  the  room. 

Bell-wires,  too,  slack  in  summer,  may  be  of  the  proper  length  in  winter. 

One  admirable  contrivance  for  keeping  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  always 
of  the  same  length,  by  making  the  greater  expansion  by  heat  of  a  middle 
bar  of  brass  counteract  the  smaller  expansion  of  two  side-rods  of  steel,  was 
explained  under  the  head  of ''  Pendulum/^  as  was  also  the  construction  of  a 
balance-wheel  having  a  corresponding  propertv.  A  difference  of  a  100th  of 
an  inch  in  the  length  of  a  common  pendulum,  causes  a  clock  to  err  ten 
seconds  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  rise  or  fall  of  25^  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer produces  this  difference.  Another  kind  of  compensation  pendulum, 
not  less  admirable,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  its  inventor  Graham,  is 
obtained  by  substituting  for  the  solid  bob  or  ball  at  the  bottom,  a  glass  ves- 
sel containing  mercury.  The  mercury  on  expanding  by  heat,  has  its  centre 
of  gravity  raised  just  enough  to  compensate  for  the  lengthening  of  the  rod 
of  the  pendulum. 

Crystals,  when  heated,  do  not  expand  quite  equally  in  breadth  and  in 
length.  The  same  is  true  of  fibrous  substances,  as  wood  which  expands 
and  contracts  more  in  breadth  thap  in  length.  This  is  instanced  in  the 
leaking,  duriog  cold  weather,  of  a  ship's  deck  which,  in  warm  weather,  is 
tight; — an  occurrence  which  the  author,  in  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  had  to  regret  as  the  cause  of  destruction  to  some  valuable  specimens 
of  natural  history  which  he  had  collected  among  the  Eastern  Islands. 

Bodies  expanded  by  heat,  unless  when  their  intimate  composition  is 
changed  by  it,  regain  exactly  their  former  dimensions  on  being  cooled. 
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As  18  seen  in  tlie  prcoeding  table^  the  expansion  of  liquids  by  heat  is  mtioh 
greater  than  of  solids. 

A  cask  quite  filled  with  liquid  In  the  winter,  must,  in  summer,  force  ita 
plug  or  burst;  and  a  vessel  which  has  been  filled  to  the  lip  with  warm  liquid, 
will  not  be  full  when  the  liquid  has  cooled.  Hence  a  cunning  dealer  in 
liquids  has  tried  to  make  his  chief  purchases  in  very  cold  weather^  and  hia 
chief  sales  in  warm  weather. 

There  exists  in  the  case  of  water,  an  extraordinary  exception,  already  men- 
tioned to  the  law  of  expansion  by  heat  and  contraction  by  cold,  producing 
unspeakable  benefits  in  nature.  Water  contracts  only  down  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  40°,  while,  frpm  that  to  32°,  which  is  its  freezing  point,  it  again 
dilates.  One  curious  consequence  of  this  peculiarity  is  exhibited  when  a 
pool  or  well  happens  to  be  formed  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  mass  of  ice,  as 
on  one  of  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  namely,  that  the  well 
goes  on  quickly  deepening  itself,  until  it  penetrates  to  the  earth  beneath. 
Supposing  the  surface  of  the  water  originally  to  have  nearly  the  temperature 
of  the  melting  ice,  or  32°,  but  to  be  afterwards  heated  by  the  air  and  sun, 
instead  of  the  water  being  thereby  dilated  or  rendered  specifically  lighter, 
and  detained  at  the  surface,  it  becomes  heavier  the  more  nearly  it  is  heated 
to  40°,  and  therefore  sinks  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  or  well ;  but  there, 
by  dissolving  some  of  the  ice,  and  being  consequently  cooled,  it  is  again 
rendered  lighter,  and  rises  to  be  heated  as  before,  again  to  descend ;  and  this 
circulation  and  digging  cease  only  when  the  water  has  bored  its  way  quite 
through. 

Airs  are  expanded  by  heat  still  mora  than  liquids. 

The  expansion  of  aeriform  bodies  by  heat  produces  many  important  effects 
in  nature.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  considered  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  this  work,  as  the  rising  of  heated  air  in  the  atmosphere,  causing  the 
.winds  all  over  the  earth;  the  same  in  our  fires  and  chimnies  supporting 
combustion  and  ventilating  and  purifying  our  houses;  the  same  again  from 
around  animal  bodies,  removing  the  poisonous  or  contaminated  air  which 
issues  from  the  lungs,  and  insuring  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  for  the 
support  of  life,  &c. 

It  is  remarkable  with  respect  to  aeriform  bodies,  that,  unlike  solids  and 
liquids,  the}/  are  all  equalltf  diluted  by  the  same  change  of  temperature,  re- 
ceiving an  increase  of  about  a  third  part  of  their  bulk  (37  i  parts  in  100)  on 
being  heated  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of  water,  viz.,  180**, — 
their  bulk  being  therefore  doubled  from  the  same  standard  point  by  about 
500°.  This  general  truth  holds,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  more  perma- 
nent %irs  or  gases,  but  also  with  respect  to  all  steams  or  vapours  in  the  dry 
state,  that  is,  when  not  in  contact  with  the  liquid  producing  them.  The 
probable  reason  of  this  uniformity  is,  that  cohesive  attraction  which  varies 
so  much  in  different  solids  and  liquids,  modifying  the  effects  of  heat  upon 
them,  in  aeriform  fluids  does  not  exist  at  all. 

The  extent  of  this  dilatation  for  airs  is  so  much  greater  than  for  liquids 
or  solids,  that  it  forces  itself  much  more  strikingly  upon  the  common  atten- 
tion. Thus,  a  bladder  containing  considerably  less  than  its  fill  of  air,  be- 
comes tense  immediately  on  being  held  to  the  fire.  The  air  in  a  balloon  just 
escaping  from  a  cloud,  has  been  so  suddenly  expanded  by  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  as  to  injure  the  texture  of  the  balloon :  and  probably  some  of  the 
fatal  accidents  among  aeronauts  have  been  owing  to  this  occurrence.  Burn- 
ing fuel  conveyed  into  a  vessel  or  case  which  can  be  suddenly  and  strongly 
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closed^  will  prodace  an  expansion  of  the  air  confined  with  it,  capable  of  burst- 
iDg  any  Teasel  of  ordinary  strength — in  shorty  will  produce  an  explosion. 

Now,  if  not  before,  at  any  rate  soon  after  steam-ODgines  besan  to  be  used, 
and  had  so  strikingly  shown  to  what  important  purposes  tne  force  of  an 
expanding  aeriform  fluid  might  be  applied  the  thought  would  naturally 
oecurr  that  the  force  of  common  air  dilating  by  heat  misht  also  be  rendored 
useful.  Accordingly  a  variety  of  aiivexpansion  engines  nave  been  proposed, 
but  as  yet  no  one  has  been  reduced  to  profitable  practice.  Had  the  truth  been 
generally  known,  whicb'tery  recent  investigations  have  proved,  that  a  given 
quantity  of  heat,  when  used  to  dilate  air,  produces  several  times  as  much 
expansive  power  as  when  used  to  form  steam,  the  attempts  to  bring  such  an 
application  of  heat  nnder  control  would  probably  have  been  more  numerous, 
and  possibly,  by  this  time,  more  successful.  The  subject  is  so  interesting 
that  we  shall  subjoin  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

To  produce  a  cubit  foot  of  common  steam  fh>m  water  originally  cold, 
about  1,160  degrees  of  heat  are  required,  as  will  be  explained  a  few  pages 
hence.  The  same  quantity  of  heat  would  double  the  volume  of  about  five 
cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air, — as  is  known  from  the  comparative  capacities 
for  heat  of  the  two  substances,  and  the  rate  of  dilatation  of  air  when  heated. 
Now  the  value  for  work  of  the  foot  of  steam  passing  from  the  boiler  into  a 
working  cylinder  would  be,  to  press  np  the  piston  of  the  steam-engine 
through  a  foot,  as  from  c  d  to  a  b,  with  a  force  all  the  way  of  15  lbs.  per 
inch  of  the  piston  surface ;  while  the  working  valve  of  the  five  feet  of  air  in 
dilating  to  double  bulk,  would  be  to  lift  up  the  piston  five  times  as  far  as 
the  steam,  viz.,  from  g  htoe  /,  but  with  a  force 
gradually  diminishing  (represented  here  by  the 
shaded  part  of  the  figure)  as  the  expansion  went 
on,  from  1 5  lbs  per  inch  at  the  beginning  until  the 
air  had  dilated  to  its  destined  volume,  when  the 
force  would  altogether  cease;  its  whole  effect, 
therefore,  would  be  ^ve  feet  impulsion  of  the  pla- 
ten with  a  pressure  averaging  between  15  lbs.  and 
nothing,  viz.j  7i  lbs.  per  inch;  and  the  friction  in 
the  two  cases  and  the  varying  intensity  of  the  lat- 
ter pressure  being  neglected,  the  force  of  the  air 
would  be  2i  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  steam. 
But  it  is  farther  to  be  condsidered,  that  only  about 
half  the  heat  of  a  fire  is  applied  to  use  in  a  steam- 
engine,  viz.,  that  part  which  enters  the  boiler, 
while  the  remainder  passed  np  the  chimney ;  and 

in  an  air-engine  probably  the  whole  might  be  applied.  In  an  air-engine, 
moreover,  there  might  be  a  great  increase  of  power  from  the  combustion,  or 
semi-explosion  of  the  inflammable  gas  evolved  from  the  fuel.  We  see  from 
this  of  what  importance  the  discovery  would  be  of  a  means  enabling  us 
effectually  to  apply  the  force  of  expanding  air. 

If  we  suppose  a  fire  a  to  be  placed  on  a  grate  near  the  bottom  of  a  close 
cylinder,  d  a,  and  the  cylinder  to  be  full  of  fresh  air  recently  admitted,  and 
if  we  farther  suppose  the  loose  piston  ^  c2  to  be  pulled  upwards,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  all  the  air  in  the  cylider  above  d  will  be  made  to  pass  by  the 
tube  e  through  the  fire,  and  will  receive  an  increased  elasticity  tending  to  the 
expansion  or  increase  of  volume,  which  the  fire  is  capable  of  giving  it.  If 
there  were  only  the  single  close  vessel  d  a,  the  expansion  might  be  so  strong 
as  to  burst  it;  but  if  another  vesser6  c  of  equal  size  were  provided,  com- 
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Fig.  127. 


nmnicatiDg  with  the  first  through  the  passage  5, 
and  containing  a  cAxe-fitting  piston  e/,  like  that  of 
a  steam-engine,  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  the 
first  cylinder  would  act  to  lift  the  said  piston,  and 
80  might  work  water-pampS|  or  do  any  other 
service  which  a  steam-engine  can  perform.     At 
the  end  of  the  lifting  stroke  of  the  piston  /c,  it 
might  he  made  to  open  an  escape-valve  for  the 
hot  air,  placed  in  any  OMivenient  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus, and  to  cause  the  descent  of  the  blowing 
piston  d  to  expel  that  air,  while  a  new  supply 
of  fresh  air  would  enter  by  another  valve  into  the 
cylinder  above  d.    The  engine  would  then  be 
ready  to  repeat  its  stroke  as  before,  and  the 
working  would  be  continued  as  in  a  steam-engine. 
The  preceding  simple  conception  of  an  air-engine  occurred  to  the  author's 
thoughts  while  considering  the  application  of  a  condensed  air-furnace  to  some 
chemical  purposes.     It  appeared  to  him  that,  in  applying  any  such  engine 
to  use,  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  would  be,  to  prevent  the  very 
heated  air  and  dust  from  injuring  the  valves  and  other  working  parts  of  the 
engine,  and  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  the  inequality  of  power  at  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  stroke.     Various  expedients  occurred  to  him.     The  over- 
beating  might  be  prevented  by  surrounding  the  cylinder, 
&c.,  with  water;  and  both  cylinder  and  piston  would 
suffer  less  from  dust,  if,  instead  of  the  common  piston  c. 
represented  above,  a  great  hollow  plunger  a  were  used, 
(such  as  is  here  represented,  and  is  now  common  iu 
water-pumps  for  mines)  embraced  by  an  air-tight  neck  or 
collar  at  b  c,  which  neck  would  be  the  only  part  of  the 
cylinder  requiring  to  be  made  with  nicety.     But  a  more 
complete  security  would  be  obtained  by  interposing  water 
between  the  hot  ^ir  and  the  piston,  as  represented  in  this 
other  sketch,  where  the  working  cylinder  d  has  a  water* 
vessel  b  connected  with  it,  and  the  heated  air  is  admitted 
to  b  to  press  upon  a  float  on  the  water-surface,  to  lift  the 
working  piston  d  e.    This  construction,  too,  if  desired, 
would  allow  the  fire  chamber  a  to  be  made  larger  than 
the  cylinder,  and  to  be  kept  constantly  filled  with  highly 
expansive  air,  each  discharge  of  which  into  the  space  b  would  be  replaced  by 

cold  air  either  from  the  space 
^g*  128.  above  the  piston  dy  driven  in 

through  a  tube  as  the  piston 
ascended,  or  from  a  distinct 
blowing  cylinder  worked  by 
the  beam.  And  if  it  were 
wished  to  apply  the  same 
principle  to  an  engine  work- 
ing with  double  strokes,  that 
is,  forcing  the  piston  alter- 
nately up  and  down,  as  in  the 
double  stroke  steam-engine, 
the  object  might  be  attained, 
by  having  a  second  water-ves- 
sel/communicating with  the 
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part  of  the  working  cylinder  above  the  piston  d;  and  the  air  would  pass  alter- 
nately to  the  one  or  the  other  vessel  h  or/,  by  the  operation  of  the  cook  c,  as 
steam  passes  in  a  steam-engine ;  the  sapply  of  fresh  air  to  the  chamber  a 
would  be  given  by  a  blowing  cylinder  worked  through  a  connection  with  the 
engine,  as  the  air-pump  of  a  steam-engine  is  worked. 

The  sketch  of  an  air-engine,  as  here  given,  was  included  in  the  specifica- 
tion of  a  patent  for  another  object,  engaged  some  years  ago  by  a  friend  of 
the  author's ;  but  that  friend  being  almost  immediately  called  to  other  busi- 
ness, and  the  author's  professional  engagements  forbidding  his  attention  to  the 
subject,  it  was  not  prosecuted.  In  the  specification,  drawn  up  by  an  engi- 
neer in  the  town,  some  minor  adaptations  were  described.  One  experiment 
has  lately  been  made  by  a  Swedish  engineer  with  the  simple  form  of  dry 
apparatus  described  at  page  285,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  power, 
and  the  effect  was  found  to  be  several  fold  greater  than  of  steam  from  the 
same  quantity  of  fuel )  but  the  apparatus  was  rude,  and  only  calculated  to 
prove  in  a  short  trial,  the  existence  of  the  power,  but  not  the  fitness  of  the 
machine  to  endure  uninjured,  or  to  be  rendered  easily  obedient  to  control;  a 
complete  experiment,  therefore,  remains  still  to  be  made.  Gould  an  obedi- 
ent and  durable  engine  be  contrived,  at  all  approaching  in  simplicity  to  the 
plan  given  above,  its  advanta|i;es  over  the  steam-engine  would  be  very  con- 
siderable. First,  its  original  cost  would  be  much  less,  by  reason  of  its  small 
comparative  size,  its  simplicity,  and  the  little  nicety  of  workmanship  re- 
quired. Secondly,  it  would  require  much  less  room,  and  would  be  very 
light ;  hence  its  peculiar  fitness  for  purposes  of  propelling  ships  and  wheel- 
carriages.  Thirdly,  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  being 
so  much  less,  would  not  load  the  ship  or  carriage  leav- 
ing little  room  for  any  thing  else.  Fourthly,  the  ex- 
pense of  fuel  and  repairing  would  be  little.  Fifthly, 
the  engine  could  be  set  to  work  in  a  few  minutes, 
where  a  steam-engine  might  require  hours.  Sixthly, 
little  or  no  water  would  be  required  for  it. 

Another  modification  of  air-engine,  called  a  gas  va* 
euum  engine^  h^  lately  been  proposed,  and  many 
expensive  trials  have  been  made  of  it ;  but  it  is  in  its 
nature  a  most  wasteful  machine,  evidently  throwing 
away  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  power  which  the 
combustion  generates.  It  was  of  this  nature  in  an  ex- 
periment whi^  the  author  witnessed.  A  little  of  the 
common  coal-gas  was  admitted  by  the  cook  h  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  a,  and  was  there  inflamed,  the 
lid  e  being  at  the  time  raised.  The  combustion  rari- 
fied  the  lower  stratum  of  air,  so  that  the  air  above  was 
expelled,  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  original  contents 
of  the  cylinder  was  caused  to  occupy  the  whole.  The 
lid  was  shut  down,  as  nearly  as  could  be  judged,  at 
the  moment  of  greatest  expansion,  so  that  when  the 
small  portion  of  air  and  vapour  remaining  within  was 
again  cooled,  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  approached 
nearly  to  the  state  of  vacuum.  It,  in  fact,  retained 
only  a  fifth  of  the  air.  A  communication  being  then 
opened  from  the  vatuous  cylinder  by  the  tube  e  to  a 
water  reservoir  ten  feet  below,  the  water  was  driven 
up  by  the  aimospherio  pressure^  until  it  -filled  more 
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'  forgotten.  The  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  a  lofty  mo,nntain  ridge 
thickly  wooded,  on  the  northern  snmmit  of  which  a  few  resdenoea  visiUe 
from  the  sea-shore  like  eagles'  nests  on  a  cliff,  had  just  been  constructed. 
Towards  these,  one  mominff  at  sunrise,  on  an  active  little  horse  of  tbo 
country^  and  along  a  tolerable  road,  he  began  to  climb  from  the  hot  plain 
below.  At  first  there  were  around  him  purely  tropical  objects,  inspiring 
tropical  feelings, — the  latter  modified  indeed  by  the  reflection  that  his  track 
lay  through  a  fdrest,  lb  which  until  lately  the  foot  of  man  never  penetrated, 
and  where  the  trees  nursed  through  ages  to  their  greatest  growth,  and  the 
stupendous  precipices  and  the  snblime  waterfall  had  so  recently  been  ex- 
posed to  human  observation;  but  as  he  gradually  ascended,  he  perceived  the 
character  of  the  vegetation  to  be  changing  and  the  air  to  be  becoming  so  light 
and  cool  as  strongly  to  awaken  in  him  thoughts  of  distant  England — nay, 
almost  the  illusion  that  he  was  there.  When  he  had  reached  the  summit, 
however,  and  a  clear  space  opened  to  view  the  whole  country  around,  his 
attention  was  soon  recalled  to  the  fervid  land  of  the  sun.  At  first^from  the 
elevation  being  so  great,  the  eye  took  account  only  of  the  grander  features  of 
the  scene,  and  which  were  such  nearly  as  might  be  met  with  on  a  Grecian 
or  Italian  shore :  the  expanse  of  sunny  water  in  that  beatuiful  strait,  the 
opposite  continent  with  its  river  winding  seaward  across  the  plain,  the  town 
and  the  roadstead  near  it  crowded  with  ships,  which  appeared  only  as  specks 
on  a  wide-spread  map;  but,  on  closer  inspection,  and  particularly  with  the 
aid  of  the  telescope,  were  described  the  rich  groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  banana, 
the  plantations  of  spice,  and  cotton,  and  sugar-cane,  the  tawny  labourers,  the 
bamboo  dwellings,  the  fanciful  canoes  or  prows,  and  other  objects  of  the 
like  character.  And  such  was  the  scene,  which  even  under  the  equator,  a 
person  could  place  under  his  eye^  while  the  thermometer  near  him  stood  as 
in  an  English  month  of  May. 

The  interiors  of  tbe  islands  of  Jamaica  and  Hayti  have  many  situations 
of  great  extend,  which  combine,  as  above  described,  the  advantages  of  tropi* 
cal  situation  and  temperate  climate,  and  which  might  well  be  inhabited  by 
English  labouring  colonists.  The  vast  plain  of  Mexico,  and  much  of  the 
central  land  of  South  America,  are  similarly  circumstanced :  and  it  is  not 
uncommon^  where  the  ascent  to  the  gigantic  Andes  is  gradual,  to  find  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ridge  a  town,  whose  markets  are  stored  only  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  equator,  while  in  a  town  higher  up  will  be  seen  only  what 
belongs  to  the  temperate  skies  of  Europe :— climates  of  the  earth  naturally 
distant;  thus  meeting,  as  it  were^  in  amicable  vicinity,  on  the  same  rising 
plain. 

The  facts  detailed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  are  intended  to  illustrate 
the  subject  of  the  relation  of  volume  in  a  hddj  to  the  capacity  for  heat  We 
now  proceed  to  speak  of  density  in  the  same  respect. 

Second.  It  might  be  anticipated  that  a  dense  body,  or  one  in  which  the 
constituent  particles  may  be  supposed  to  fill  more  completely  the  space  occu- 
pied by  it  than  the  particles  do  in  a  rarer  body,  would  have  smaller  capacity 
for  heat,  in  proportion  to  tbe  smaller  space  left  vacant  in  its  mass :  and  in  a 
general  comparison  of  the  capacities  of  equal  bulks  of  different  substances, 
such  anticipation  is  partly  verified, — as  when  a  pint  of  dense  mercury  is  found 
to  have  only  about  half  the  capacity  which  a  pint  of  lighter  water  has.  The 
relation,  however,  is  by  no  means  universal,  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
differences  of  density.  Water,  which  is  denser  than  oil,  and  according  to 
the  hypothesis  should  have  less  capacity,  yet  has  nearly  double  the  capacity; 
and  mercury,  which  being  nearly  fourteen  times  denser  than  water,  might 
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be  expected  to  have  only  a  fourteenth  of  the  capacity,  has  really  for  equal 
volumes  a  half,  or^  as  formerly  stated,  for  equal  weights,  a  thirtieth. 

Third.  We  are  at  last,  therefore  compelled  to  admit  that  the  relation  be- 
tween various  substances  and  heat,  which  we  call  capacity  for  heat,  depends 
much  more  on  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  the  substances  than 
either  on  the  absolute  bulk  or  comparative  density  of  the  masses.  Throwing 
much  light  on  this  subject,  it  has  been  ascertained  in  late  times,  that  all 
material  substances  are  composed  of  extremely  minute  unchangeable  atoms, 
of  which,  in  different  substances,  the  comparative  weights  have  been  deter« 
mined,  although  not  the  absolute  weights;  that  is  to  say,  for  example,  the 
atom  of  gold  is  known  to  weigh  four  times  as  much  as  the  atom  of  iron,  al- 
though we  do  not  know  how  many  thousands  or  millions  of  atoms  are  requi- 
red to  form  a  grain  of  either.  Now  very  recent  researches  seem  to  prove 
that  for  each  ultimate  atom,  no  matter  of  what  substance,  nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  heat  is  required  to  produce  in  a  mass  of  the  atoms  a  given  change 
of  temperature.  Thus  an  ounce  of  iron,  which  has  four  times  as  many 
atoms  as  an  ounce  of  gold,  has  four  times  the  capacity  for  heat.  This  law 
seems  to  hold  for  all  simple  substances ;  but  for  compounds  there  seems  to 
be  another  law  not  yet  ascertained. 

Instead  of  the  term  capacity  for  heat  used  in  the  preceding  pages,  with 
respect  to  particular  substances,  that  of  specific  heat  has  by  some  authors 
been  preferred ;  but  as  the  latter  gives  to  a  commencing  student  the  idea 
rather  of  kinds  of  heat  than  of  quantitteSf  the  term  capacity  has  been  re- 
tained. 

''  Each  suhftance  in  nature,  for  a  given  change  of  temperaturey  unrlergoes 
expansion  in  a  degree  proper  to  itself,  the  expansix>n  generally  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  temperature,  as  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  te- 
comes  ueaker  from  increased  distance  ;  being  remarhahly  greater,  there- 
fore, in  liquids  than  in  solids,  and  in  airs  than  in  liquids;  the  rate  being 
quickened,  moreover,  near  the  points  of  change/'  (See  the  Analysis, 
page  256.) 

The  following  table,  containing  the  names  of  some  common  substances, 
solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform,  shows,  by  the  figures  foUowing  each  name,  how 
much  the  substance  increases  in  bulk,  by  having  its  temperature  raised  from 
that  of  freezing  to  that  of  boiling  water.  A  lump  of  glass,  for  instance, 
would  gain  one  cubic  inch  for  every  416  cubic  inches  contained  in  it;  while 
a  mass  of  water  would  gain  one  inch  for  twenty-three,  dilating  thus  for  the 
same  range  of  temperature  eighteen  times  more  than  glass. 

Solids. 

Glass  gains  one  part  in        -        -        -  416 

Deal 416 

Steel -283 

Iron 271 

Brass 177 

Silver 175 

Lead         -        '        -        -        •        -  117 

,     Liquids. 

Mercury  gains  one  part  in    -        -        -  55 

Water 23 

Fixed  oils 12 

Alcohol 9-        r.. 
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CoTomoii  air,  '\ 

all  gases  and  >  gain  one  part  in  -        -        3 

vapours         j 

"We  have  to  warn  readers  here  not  to  confound-  the  increase  by  heat  of 
the  general  bulk  of  a  solid  body  with  the  increase  of  its  length.  The  latter 
is  only  one-third  as  great  as  the  former.  This  will  be  understood  by  consi- 
dering that  the  increase  of  bulk  is  divided  between  the  length,  breadth,  and 
depth  (or  thic/cness.)  If  the  substance  of  a  metalio  square  rod  or  wire,  be 
dilated  by  heat  a  one-hundreth  part  of  its  bulk,  it  does  not  gain  all  that 
hundreth  at  its  end,  becoming  101  inches  (or  ot^er  measure)  long,  instead 
of  100 ;  but  every  part  becomes  deeper  and  oroader  in  the  same  proportion 
as  it  becomes  longer  (we  may  suppose  it  divided  into  a  row  of  equal  little 
cubes,)  and  the  rod  gains  in  length  only  the  third  part  of  an  inch.  A  fluid 
enclosed  in  a  tube  unchangeable  by  heat  (if  such  tube  there  were)  would 
show  its  whole  dilatation  in  an  increase  of  length,  because  there  could  be  no 
swelling  laterally,  and  its  extremity,  therefore^  from  any  variation  of  tempe- 
rature, would  have  a  triple  extent  of  motion.  A  degree  of  this  consequence 
is  obtained  in  our  common  thermometers,  because  the  containing  glass,  al- 
though dilatable  by  heat,  is  so  much  less  dilatable  than  the  fluid  within. 
As  regards  solids,  we  have  to  inspire  so  much  more  frequently  respecting  the 
dilatation  in  length,  breadth,  &g.,  that  is  to  say,  the  linear  dilatation,  in  one 
direction,  than  the  increase  of  general  bulk,  that  tables  are  frequently  made 
stating  only  the  linear  dilatation.  It  may  be  found  at  once  from  the  above 
table,  bj  recollecting  that  it  is  one-third  of  the  increase  of  bulk : — thus,  as 
gli2^,  in  passing  from  the  freezing  to  boiling  heat  of  water,  dilates  one  part 
in  416  of  its  bulk,  it  will  dilate  only  one-third  of  a  part  in  length,  or  a  whole 
part  in  an  extent  of  three  times  416  or  1,248. 

The  expansion  of  solids  by  heat  has  been  ascertained  by  bringing  micro- 
scope instruments  to  bear  on  rods  of  the  different  substances  heated  to  various 
degrees,  in  troughs  of  oil  or  water.  The  expansion  of  fluids,  again,  is  found 
by  filling  a  glass  vessel  with  a  known  weight  of  any  fluid,  and  then  ascer- 
taining how  much  is  made  to  run  over  or  escape  by  a  given  increase  of  heat ; 
or  how  much  the  fluid  rises  into  a  long  tubular  neck  like  the  stock  of  a  ther- 
mometer. This  quantity,  added  to  what  is  required  to  fill  the  increased  di- 
mensions of  the  heated  gla.«s  vessel,  (which  from  the  ascertained  expansion 
of  glass  is  known,)  forms  the  whole  of  the  increase. 

The  general  and  comparative  expansion  of  solids  by  heat  is  exemplified  in 
the  following  cases : 

An  iron  bullet,  when  heated,  cannot  be  made  to  enter  an  opening,  through 
which  when  cold  it  passes  readily. 

A  glass  stopper  sticking  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  often  may  be  released 
by  surrounding  the  neck  with  a  cloth  taken  out  of  warm  water ;  or  by  im- 
mersing the  bottle  in  the  water  up  to  the  neck ;  or  by  making  strong  friction 
on  the  neck  by  a  tape  or  any  soft  rope  put  around  it,  and  then  pulled  back- 
wards and  forwards.  By  any  one  of  these  means  the  binding  ring  of  the 
neck  is  heated  and  expanded  sooner  than  the  stopper,  and  so  becomes  for  a 
short  time  slack  or  loose  upon  it. 

Pipes  of  cast-iron  for  conveying  hot  water,  steam,  hot  water,  &c.,  if  of  con- 
siderable length,  must  have  joinings  which  allow  a  degree  of  shortening  and 
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leDtbeniDg,  otherwise  a  change  of  temperature  may  destroy  them.  An  in- 
competent person  undertook  to  warm  a  large  manufactory  by  steam  from  one 
boiler.  He  laid  a  rigid  main  pipe  along  a  passage,  with  lateral  branches 
passing  through  holes  into  the  several  apartments :  but  on  his  first  admitting 
steam,  the  expansion  of  the  main  pipe  tore  it  away  from  all  its  branches. 

In  an  iron  railling,  a  gate  which  during  a  cold  day  may  be  loose  and  easily 
shut  or  opened,  in  a  warm  day  may  stick,  owing  to  there  being  greater  ex- 
pansion of  it  and  of  the  neighbouring  railing,  than  of  the  earth  on  which  they 
are  placed.  Thus  also  the  centre  of  the  arch  of  an  iron  bridge  is  higher  in 
warm  than  in  cold  weather ;  while  on  the  contrary,  in  a  suspension  or  chain 
bridge,  the  centre  is  lowered.  , 

The  iron  pillars  now  so  pommonly  used  to  support  the  front  walls  of  those 
houses  of  which  the  ground  stories  meant  to  serve  as  shops  have  spacious 
windows,  in  warm  weather  really  lift  up  the  wall  which  rests  upon  them, 
and  in  cold  weather  allow  it  again  to  sink  or  subside  considerably  more  than 
if  the  wall  were  from  brick  from  top  to  bottom. 

In  some  situations  ^as  lately  was  seen  in  the  beautiful  steeple  of  Bow- 
church,  in  London,)  where  the  stones  of  a  building  are  held  together  by 
clamps  or  bars  of  iron  driven  into  the  stones,  the  expansion  in  summer  of 
these  clamps  will  force  the  stones  apart  sufficiently  for  dust  or  sandy  parti- 
cles to  lodge  between  them :  and  tnen,  on  the  return  of  winter,  the  stones 
not  being  at  liberty  to  close  aa  before,  will  cause  the  ends  of  the  shortened 
clamps  to  be  drawn  out,  and  the  effect  increasing  with  each  revolving  year^ 
the  structure  will  at  last  be  loosened  and  may  fall. 

The  pitch  of  a  piano-forte  or  harp  is  lowered  in  a  warm  day  or  in  a  warm 
room,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  strings  being  greater  than  of  the  wooden 
frame-work ;  and  in  cold  the  reverse  will  happen.  A  harp  or  piano  which 
is  well  tuned  in  a  morning  drawing-room  cannot  be  perfectly  in  tune  when 
the  crowded  evening  party  has  heated  the  room. 

Bell-wires,  too,  slack  in  summer,  may  be  of  the  proper  length  in  winter. 

One  admirable  contrivance  for  keeping  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  always 
of  the  same  length,  by  making  the  greater  expansion  by  heat  of  a  middle 
bar  of  brass  counteract  the  smaller  expansion  of  two  side-rods  of  steel,  was 
explained  under  the  head  of ''  PendtUum"  as  was  also  the  construction  of  a 
balanoe-wheel  having  a  corresponding  pro{>erty.  A  difference  of  a  100th  of 
an  inch  in  the  length  of  a  common  pendulum,  causes  a  clock  to  err  ten 
seconds  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  rise  or  fall  of  25^  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer produces  this  difference.  Another  kind  of  compensation  pendulum, 
not  less  admirable,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  its  inventor  Graham^  is 
obtained  by  substituting  for  the  solid  bob  or  ball  at  the  bottom,  a  glass  ves- 
sel containing  mercury.  The  mercury  on  expanding  by  heat,  has  its  centre 
of  gravity  raised  just  enough  to  compensate  for  the  lengthening  of  the  rod 
of  the  pendulum. 

Crystals,  when  heated,  do  not  expand  quite  equally  in  breadth  and  in 
length.  The  same  is  true  of  fibrous  substances,  as  wood  which  expands 
and  contracts  more  in  breadth  thap  in  length.  This  is  instanced  in  the 
leaking,  during  cold  weather,  of  a  ship's  deck  which,  in  warm  weather,  is 
tight; — an  occurrence  which  the  author,  in  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  had  to  regret  as  the  cause  of  destruction  to  some  valuable  specimens 
of  natural  history  which  he  had  collected  among  the  Eastern  Islands. 

Bodies  expanded  by  heat,  unless  when  their  intimate  composition  is 
changed  by  it;  regain  exactly  their  former  dimensions  on  being  cooled. 
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As  18  seen  in  Ae  preoedmg  table^  the  expansion  of  liquids  by  heat  is  much 
greater  than  of  solids. 

A  cask  quite  filled  mih  liquid  in  the  winter,  must,  in  summer,  force  its 
plug  or  burst;  and  a  vessel  which  has  been  filled  to  the  lip  with  warm  liquid, 
will  not  be  full  when  the  liquid  has  cooled.  Hence  a  cunning  dealer  in 
liquids  has  tried  to  make  his  chief  purchases  in  very  cold  weather,  and  his 
chief  sales  in  warm  weather. 

There  exists  in  the  case  of  water,  an  extraordinaiy  exception,  already  men- 
tioned to  the  law  of  expansion  by  heat  and  contraction  by  cold,  producing 
unspeakable  benefits  in  nature.  Water  contracts  only  down  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  40°,  while,  frpm  that  to  32^,  which  is  its  freezing  point,  it  again 
dilates.  One  curious  consequence  of  this  peculiarity  is  exhibited  when  a 
pool  or  well  happens  to  be  formed  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  mass  of  ice,  as 
on  one  of  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  namely,  that  the  well 
goes  on  quickly  deepening  itself,  until  it  penetrates  to  the  earth  beneath. 
Supposing  the  surface  of  the  water  originally  to  have  nearly  the  temperature 
of  the  melting  ice,  or  32°,  but  to  be  afterwards  heated  by  the  air  and  sun, 
instead  of  the  water  being  thereby  dilated  or  rendered  specifically  lighter, 
and  detained  at  the  surface,  it  becomes  heavier  the  more  nearly  it  is  heated 
to  40°,  and  therefore  Rinks  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  or  well ;  but  there, 
by  dissolving  some  of  the  ice,  and  being  consequently  cooled|  it  is  again 
rendered  lighter,  and  rises  to  be  heated  as  before,  again  to  descend ;  and  this 
circulation  and  digging  cease  only  when  the  water  has  bored  its  way  quite 
through. 

Airs  are  expanded  by  heat  still  more  than  liquids. 

The  expansion  of  aeriform  bodies  by  heat  produces  many  important  effects 
in  nature.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  considered  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  this  work^  as  the  rising  of  heated  air  in  the  atmosphere,  causing  the 
.winds  all  over  the  earth;  the  same  in  our  fires  and  chimnies  supporting 
combustion  and  ventilating  and  purifying  our  houses;  the  same  again  from 
around  animal  bodies,  removing  the  poisonous  or  contaminated  air  which 
issues  from  the  lungs,  and  insuring  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  for  the 
support  of  life,  &c. 

It  is  remarkable  with  respect  to  aeriform  bodies,  that,  unlike  solids  and 
liquids,  ihe^  are  all  equally  dilated  by  the  same  change  of  temperature,  re- 
ceiving an  increase  of  about  a  third  part  of  their  bulk  (B7i  parts  in  100)  on 
being  heated  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  or  water,  viz.,  180®, — 
their  bulk  being  therefore  doubled  from  the  same  standard  point  by  about 
500°.  This  general  truth  holds,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  more  perma- 
nent ^irs  or  gases,  but  also  with  respect  to  all  steams  or  vapours  in  the  dry 
state,  that  is,  when  not  in  contact  with  the  liquid  producing  them.  The 
probable  reason  of  this  uniformity  is,  that  cohesive  attraction  which  varies 
so  much  in  different  solids  and  liquids,  modifying  the  effects  of  heat  upou 
them,  in  aeriform  fluids  does  not  exist  at  all. 

The  extent  of  this  dilatation  for  airs  is  so  much  greater  than  for  liquids 
or  solids,  that  it  forces  itself  much  more  strikingly  upon  the  common  atten- 
tion. Thus,  a  bladder  containing  considerably  less  than  its  fill  of  air,  be- 
comes tense  immediately  on  being  held  to  the  fire.  The  air  in  a  balloon  just 
escaping  from  a  cloud,  has  been  so  suddenly  expanded  by  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  as  to  injure  the  texture  of  the  balloon :  and  probably  some  of  the 
fatal  accidents  among  aeronauts  have  been  owing  to  this  occurrence.  Burn- 
ing fuel  conveyed  into  a  vessel  or  case  which  can  be  suddenly  and  strongly 
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closed,  will  produce  an  expansion  of  the  air  confined  with  it,  capable  of  burst- 
ing any  vessel  of  ordinary  strength — in  short,  will  produce  an  explosion. 

Now,  if  not  before,  at  any  rate  soon  after  steam-engines  besan  to  be  used, 
and  had  so  strikingly  shown  to  what  important  purposes  tne  force  of  an 
expanding  aeriform  fluid  might  be  applied  the  thought  would  naturally 
occurr  that  the  force  of  common  air  dilating  by  heat  might  also  be  rendered 
useful.  Accordingly  a  variety  of  aiivexpansion  engines  have  been  proposed, 
but  as  yet  no  one  has  been  reduced  to  profitable  practice.  Had  the  truth  been 
generally  known,  which 'tery  recent  investigations  have  proved,  that  a  given 
quantity  of  heat,  when  used  to  dilate  air,  produces  several  times  as  much 
expansive  power  as  when  used  to  form  steam,  the  attempts  to  bring  such  an 
application  of  heat  under  control  would  probably  have  been  more  numerous, 
and  possibly,  by  this  time,  more  successful.  The  subject  is  so  interesting 
that  we  shall  subjoin  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

To  produce  a  cubit  foot  of  common  steam  from  water  originally  cold, 
about  1,160  degrees  of  heat  are  required,  as  will  be  explained  a  few  pages 
hence.  The  same  quantity  of  heat  would  double  the  volume  of  about  five 
cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air, — as  is  known  from  the  comparative  capacities 
for  heat  of  the  two  substances,  and  the  rate  of  dilatation  of  air  when  heated. 
Now  the  value  for  work  of  the  foot  of  steam  passing  from  the  boiler  into  a 
working  cylinder  would  be,  to  press  up  the  piston  of  the  steam-eogine 
through  a  foot,  as  from  c  d  to  a  b,  with  a  force  all  the  way  of  15  lbs.  per 
inch  of  the  piston  surface ;  while  the  working  valve  of  the  five  feet  of  air  in 
dihiting  to  double  bulk,  would  be  to  lift  up  the  piston  five  times  as  far  as 
the  steam,  viz.,  from  g  htoe  /,  but  with  a  force 
gradually  diminishing  (represented  here  by  the  Fig- 126. 

shaded  part  of  the  figure)  as  the  expansion  went 
on,  from  15  lbs  per  inch  at  the  beginning  until  the 
air  had  dilated  to  its  destined  volume,  when  the 
force  would  altogether  cease;  its  whole  effect, 
therefore,  would  be  five  feet  impulsion  of  the  pis- 
ton with  a  pressure  averaging  between  15  lbs.  and 
nothing,  viz.,  7i  lbs.  per  inch;  and  the  friction  in 
the  two  cases  and  the  varying  intensity  of  the  lat- 
ter pressure  being  neglected,  the  force  of  the  air 
would  be  2i  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  steam.  aw^^^. 
But  it  IS  farther  to  be  condsidered,  that  only  about  |^  ^'■'' 

half  the  heat  of  a  fire  is  applied  to  use  in  a  steam-  Jgi;---.j^  ggEJ^ 
engine,  viz.,  that  part  which  enters  the  boiler,  ^ 

while  the  remainder  passed  up  the  chimney ;  and 

in  an  air-engine  probably  the  whole  might  be  applied.  In  an  air-engine, 
moreover,  there  might  be  a  great  increase  of  power  from  the  combustion,  or 
semi-explosion  of  the  inflammable  gas  evolved  from  the  fuel.  We  see  from 
this  of  what  importance  the  discovery  would  be  of  a  means  enabling  us 
effectually  to  apply  the  force  of  expanding  air. 

If  we  suppose  a  fire  a  to  be  placed  on  a  grate  near  the  bottom  of  a  close 
cylinder,  d  a,  and  the  cylinder  to  bo  full  of  fresh  air  recently  admitted,  and 
if  we  farther  suppose  the  loose  piston  ^  c2  to  be  pulled  upwards,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  all  the  air  in  the  cylider  above  d  will  be  made  to  pass  by  the 
tube  e  through  the  fire,  and  will  reoeivo  an  increased  elasticity  tending  to  the 
expansion  or  increase  of  volume,  which  the  fire  is  capable  of  giving  it.  If 
there  were  only  the  single  close  vessel  d  a,  the  expansion  might  be  so  strong 
as  to  burst  it;  but  if  another  vessel  6  c  of  equal  size  were  provided,  com- 
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Fig.  126. 


Fig.  127. 


municatiag  with  the  first  through  the  passage  5, 
and  containing  a  c/b<e-fittiDg  piston  e/,  like  that  of 
a  steam-engine,  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  the 
first  cylinder  would  act  to  lift  the  said  piston,  and 
60  might  work  water-pumps,  or  do  any  other 
service  which  a  steam-engine  can  perform.     At 
the  end  of  the  lifting  stroke  of  the  piston  /c,  it 
might  be  made  to  open  an  escape-valve  for  the 
hot  air,  placed  in  any  emvenient  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus, and  to  cause  the  descent  of  the  blowing 
piston  d  to  expel  that  air,  while  a  new  supply 
of  fresh  air  would  enter  by  another  valve  into  the 
cylinder  above  d.    The  engine  would  then  be 
ready  to  repeat  its  stroke  as  before,  and  the 
working  would  be  continued  as  in  a  steam-engine. 
The  preceding  simple  conception  of  an  air-engine  occurred  to  the  author's 
thoughts  while  considering  the  application  of  a  condensed  air-furnace  to  some 
chemical  purposes.     It  appeared  to  him  that,  in  applying  any  such  engine 
to  use,  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  would  be,  to  prevent  the  very 
heated  air  and  dust  from  injuring  the  valves  and  other  working  parts  of  the 
engine,  and  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  the  inequality  of  power  at  differ- 
ent  parts  of  the  stroke.     Various  expedients  occurred  to  him.     The  over- 
heating might  be  prevented  by  surrounding  the  cylinder, 
&c.,  with  water;  and  both  cylinder  and  piston  would 
suffer  less  from  dust,  if,  instead  of  the  common  piston  c. 
represented  above,  a  great  hollow  plunger  a  were  used, 
(such  as  is  here  represented,  and  is  now  common  in 
water-pumps  for  mines)  embraced  by  an  air-tight  neck  or 
collar  at  b  c,  which  neck  would  be  the  only  part  of  the 
cylinder  requiring  to  be  made  with  nicety.     But  a  more 
complete  security  would  be  obtained  by  interposing  water 
between  the  hot  ^ir  and  the  piston,  as  represented  in  this 
other  sketch,  where  the  working  cylinder  d  has  a  water- 
vessel  b  connected  with  it,  and  the  heated  air  is  admitted 
to  6  to  press  upon  a  float  on  the  water-surface,  to  lift  the 
working  piston  d  e.    This  construction,  too,  if  desired, 
would  allow  the  fire  chamber  a  to  be  made  larger  than 
the  cylinder,  and  to  be  kept  constantly  filled  with  highly 
expansive  air,  each  discharge  of  which  into  the  space  b  would  be  replaced  by 

cold  air  either  from  the  space 
fig.  128.  above  the  piston  d,  driven  in 

through  a  tube  as  the  piston 
ascended,  or  from  a  distinct 
blowing  cylinder  worked  by 
the  beam.  And  if  it  were 
wished  to  apply  the  same 
principle  to  an  engine  work- 
ing with  double  strokes,  that 
is,  forcing  the  piston  alter- 
nately up  and  down,  as  in  the 
double  stroke  steam-engine, 
the  object  might  be  attained, 
by  having  a  second  water-ves- 
sel/communicating with  the 
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Fig.  129. 


part  of  the  working  cylinder  above  the  piston  d;  and  the  air  would  pass  alter- 
nately to  the  one  or  the  other  vessel  h  or/,  by  the  operation  of  the  cook  c,  as 
steam  passes  in  a  8team«engine ;  the  snpply  of  fresh  air  to  the  chamber  a 
would  be  given  by  a  blowing  cylinder  worked  through  a  connection  with  the 
engine,  as  the  air-pump  of  a  steam-engine  is  worked. 

The  sketch  of  an  air-engine,  as  here  given,  was  included  in  the  specifica- 
tion of  a  patent  for  another  object,  engaged  some  years  ago  by  a  friend  of 
the  author's ;  but  that  friend  being  almost  immediately  called  to  other  busi- 
ness, and  the  author's  puBfessional  engagements  forbidding  his  attention  to  the 
subject,  it  was  not  prosecuted.  In  the  specification,  drawn  up  by  an  engi- 
neer in  the  town,  some  minor  adaptations  were  described.  One  experiment 
has  lately  been  made  by  a  Swedish  engineer  with  the  simple  form  of  dry 
apparatus  described  at  page  285,  for  the  pnrpose  of  ascertaining  \U  power, 
and  the  effect  was  found  to  be  several  fold  greater  than  of  steam  from  the 
same  quantity  of  fuel ;  but  the  apparatus  was  rude,  and  only  calculated  to 
prove  in  a  short  trial,  the  existence  of  the  power,  but  not  the  fitness  of  the 
machine  to  endure  uninjured,  or  to  be  rendered  easily  obedient  to  control;  a 
complete  experiment,  thereforo,  remains  still  to  be  made.  Could  an  obedi- 
ent and  durable  engine  be  contrived,  at  all  approaching  in  simplicity  to  the 
plan  given  above,  its  advanta^^s  over  the  steam-engine  would  be  very  con- 
siderable. First,  its  original  cost  would  be  much  less,  by  reason  of  its  small 
comparative  size,  its  simplicity,  and  the  little  nicety  of  workmanship  re- 
quired. Secondly,  it  would  require  much  less  room,  and  would  be  very 
light ;  hence  its  peculiar  fitness  for  purposes  of  propelling  ships  and  wheel- 
carriages.  Thirdly,  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  being 
so  much  less,  would  not  load  the  ship  or  carriage  leav- 
ing little  room  for  any  thing  else.  Fourthly,  the  ex- 
pense of  fuel  and  repairing  would  be  little.  Fifthly, 
the  engine  could  be  set  to  work  in  a  few  minutes, 
where  a  steam-engine  might  require  hours.  Sixthly, 
little  or  no  water  would  be  required  for  it. 

Another  modification  of  air-engine,  called  a  ga*  va* 
cuum  engine^  has  lately  been  proposed,  and  many 
expensive  triab  have  been  made  of  it }  but  it  is  in  its 
nature  a  most  wasteful  machine,  evidently  throwing 
away  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  power  which  the 
combustion  generates.  It  was  of  this  nature  in  an  ex- 
periment whieh  the  author  witnessed.  A  little  of  the 
common  coal-gas  was  admitted  by  the  cook  b  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  a,  and  was  there  inflamed,  the 
lid  e  being  at  the  time  raised.  The  combustion  rari- 
fied  the  lower  stratum  of  air,  so  that  the  air  above  was 
expelled,  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  original  contents 
of  the  cylinder  was  caused  to  occupy  the  whole.  The 
lid  was  shut  down,  as  nearly  aa  could  be  judged,  at 
the  moment  of  greatest  expansion,  so  that  when  the 
small  portion  of  air  and  vapour  remaining  within  was 
again  cooled,  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  approached 
nearly  to  the  state  of  vacuum.  It,  in  fact,  retained 
only  a  fifth  of  the  air.  A  commnnication  being  then 
opened  from  the  vacuous  cylinder  by  the  tube  e  to  a 
water  reservoir  ten  feet  below,  the  water  was  driven 
np  by  the  aimospherio  pressure^  nntil  it  filled  more 
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than  half  of  the  oylinder.  The  water  so  raised  was  then  made. to  torn  a 
oommon  wator-wheel^  and  to  do  work.  A  much  larger  quantity  of  water, 
however^  could  be  raised  to  the  same  height  at  less  expense  by  a  steam- 
engine.  The  proposer  also  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  make  the  atmos- 
phere pressing  into  its  imperfect  vacuum,  act  directly  npon  a  piston  as 
steam  does,  and  with  power  cheaper  than  that  of  steam ;  but  in  this  anticipa- 
tion too  he  was  completely  in  error.  To  produce  his  imperfect  vacuum  cost 
him  very  nearly  at  the  same  rate  as  it  qosts  to  produce  the  perfect  vacuum  in 
a  steam-engine,  and  his  vacuum  for  equal  bulks  was  worth, 
Fig.  129.  AS  a  working  power,  only  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  the 

steam  vacuum.  This  may  be  understood  by  considering, 
that  in  a  perfect  vacuum  a  piston  rises  all  the  way  with  the 
same  force,  which,  if  common  steam  be  used,  is  15  lbs. 
per  inch,  the  piston  may  be  supposed  to  rise  from  cd  to 
a  b,)  but  if  the  vacuum  were  only  three-fourths  towards 
being  complete,  the  pressure  on  the  piston  would  be  only 
three- fourths  of  15  lbs.  at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke, 
and  then  rapidly  diminishing,  would  have  ceased  altogether 
when  the  piston  had  made  three-quarters  of  its  journey,  or 
to/.  The  force  in  the  first  case  would  be  represented  by 
the  whole  line  c  d  and  the  whole  space  cdh  a,  and  in  the  second  by  the 
shortening  lines  and  the  triangular  space  ce/. 

On  considering  the  foregoing  diagrams,  we  may  perceive  that  in  the  vacuum- 
engine,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  force  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the 
gas  is  absolutely  wasted,  or  put  to  no  use,  namely,  the  whole  expansive  force 
during  the  sudden  combustion  or  explosion.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  tenth  part 
of  the  aeriform  contents  of  a  cylinder  acquire  elasticity  enough  (a  fourteenth 
part  in  a  nice  experiment  does  so)  to  be  able  afterwards  to  occupy  the  whole 
cylinder,  that  tenth  must  begin  its  expansion  with  the  force  of  a  tenfold  at- 
mospheric condensation,  or  pressure,  of  150  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  of  a  piston 
withstanding  it,  which  pressure  will  then  gradually  diminish  as  the  piston 
rises,  but  will  amouut  to  an  average  of  five  times  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
or  75  lbs.  per  inch  all  the  way;  being  therefore  quadruple  or  more,  that  of 
steam  against  a  perfect  vacuum,  and,  therefore,  again,  by  our  former  calcu- 
lation, more  than  twelve  times  greater  thai^  the  force  obtained  from  the  im- 
perfect vacuum  of  the  engine  undw  consideration. 

It  is  a  question  which  the  author  thinks  will  one  day  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  whether  nearlv  the  whole  force  of  exploding  gas  may  not  be  con- 
verted into  a  calmly  working  power,  producing  from  a 
Fig.  180.  ^  given  expenditure,  ten  times  or  more  the  effect  obtiuned 
in  the  vacuum-engine  described  above,  and,  therefore,  an 
effect  more  than  equal  to  that  of  a  steam-engine  incvr- 
ring  the  same  expense.  There  are  probably  various  ways 
in  which  the  object  may  be  obtained.  The  following 
sketch  is  offered  merely  to  give  tha  reader  an  idea  of 
a  machine  for  such  a  purpose. 

Suppose  6  to  be  a  very  heavy  close-fitting  piston  sliding 
in  the  cylinder  containing  it ;  and  suppose  the  space  d 
open  to  the  cylinder,  to  be  filled  with  atmospheric  air  of 
double  or  ^eater  density;  then  if  a  mixture  of  explosive 
^7^  gases  admitted  by  a  cock  to  the  chamber  a  (formed  be* 

'^  tween  the  piston  and  end  of  the  cylinder)  be  inflamed, 

the  heavy  piston  wlU  be  shot  forward,  like  a  cannon,  ball, 
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i^nsi  the  oondeiised  air  ihdf  and  owing  to  the  momentnni  uiqiiired  in  the 
fint  instants,  it  will  advance  mctch  beyond  the  point  where  the  exploded  gas 
asd  air  in  d  would  balance  each  other  at  rest  The  quantity  of  gases  admitted 
would  be  just  such  as  to  carry  it  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  piston  rod 
€  would  then  by  a  oatoh  or  raoket,  be  conneoted  with  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  after  the  coadensation  of  the  exploded  gases  in  a  cylinder,  would  be 
pressed  back  again,  with  the  greater  than  atmospheric  force  in  dy  as  if  urged 
by  high  pressure  steam.  Figure  127  at  page  286  represents  a  form  of  cyUn- 
der  which  might  also  aoswer  for  this  purpose,  the  heavy  plunger  being 
thrown  up,  to  work  by  its  weight  in  descending. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  first  modification  of  air-engine  described  at 
page  285,  is  partly  an  explosive  engine  such  as  contemplated  above,  for  the 
gas  separated  from  the  coal  during  the  moment  of  slackened  combustion  while 
une  lately  used  air  is  passing  out,  becomes  an  explosive  accumulation  for  the 
fresh  ur  about  to  enter.  The  triaJ  alluded  to  above  proved  this  to  be  the  hcU 

'^  The  expanrion  of  bodies  hi^  heat  increases  more  rapictlj^  than  the  tempera- 

ture^  and  particularly  near  the  melting  and  boiling  points,  that  is,  their 

^points  of  changing  into  liquid  or  air  heing^  however,  exactly  proportioned 

to  the  temperature  afier  the  chari^e  into  air,     (See  Analysis,  page  256.) 

If  a  given  quantity  of  heat,  that,  for  instance,  contained  in  some  measure  of 
boiling  water  or  of  common  steam,  be  added  to  a  mass  of  coo}  water,  it  will 
produce  in  thfs  a  certain  increment  of  bulk ;  and  if  other  equal  quantities  of 
heat  be  afterwards  successively  added,  under  the  nice  management  which 
such  an  experiment  requires,  each  new  addition  will  produce  a  greater  incre- 
ment of  bulk  than  the  preceding,  particularly  when  the  water  approaches  to 
boiling }  but  after  the  water  is  converted  into  steam,  any  farther  increase  of 
bulk  will  be  exactly  proportioned  to  tho  increase  of  temperature..  The  same 
truths  may  be  proved  by  the  converse  experiment  of  abstraotinff  successively 
equal  quantities  of  heat  from  steam  or  water  (as  by  making  it  melt  equal 
quantities  of  ice,)  and  noting  the  rate  of  contraction,  What  is  thus  true  of 
water  in  relation  to  heat,  is  true  also  of  bodies  generally,  each,  however, 
having  a  rate  of  expansion  and  temperature  for  melting  and  boiling  proper 
to  itself.  The  quickened  rate  of  expansion  in  solids  and  liquids  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  reflecting,  that  each  successive  quantity  of  heat  added 
to  a  mass,  meets  with  less  resistance  to  its  expanding  power  than  the  pre- 
ceding quantity,  owing  to  the  difflinishing  force  of  cohesion  of  the  particles 
as  the  mass  eiJarffes;  while  in  an  air  or  gas,  again,  as  coSittsion  has  alto- 
gether ceased,  cmSi  addition  of  heat  b  at  li&tty  to  produce  its  full  and  equal 
effect. — ^If  the  oapacity  of  substances  for  heat  did  not  ioorease  with  their 
bulk,  the  terms  <<  increase  of  heaf '  and  ^'  increase  of  temperature"  would 
have  tbs  same  meaning,  and  the  subject  would  be  more  simple. 

The  reflection  will  naturally  occur  here,  that  as  in  Uie  common  thermo- 
meter, the  merourj  must  rise  or  expand  more  for  a  given  quantity  of  heat 
added  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  temperature,  the  scale  ^ould  be  divided  to 
correspond  with  the  inequality,  rf ow  this  reasoning  is  good,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  complying  with  it  in  practice  is  sooh,  that  the  inconvenience  of  the 
slight  ehot  arising  from  an  equal  division  is  commonly  submitted  to.  An 
air  thermometer  with  equal  divisions  is  very  correct,  but  from  wanting  many 
of  the  advftnta^es  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  is  little  employed ;  and 
fortunately  in  the  mercurial  thermometer  ther^  is  such  a  oounterbalandng 
rektion  between  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  and  of  the  containing  glass, 
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as  to  render  the  error  alluded  to,  at  least  for  any  middle  range  of  temperature, 
Tery  trifling.  The  subject  of  unequal  thermometric  dQitation  in  the  same 
liquid)  and  of  the  differences  in  that  respect  in  different  liquids,  depending 
on  the  proximity  to  their  boiling  points,  &o.|  is  well  illustrated  by  Dn  Luc's 
experiment  of  filling  various  thermometer-glasses  with  different  liquids,  and 
while  they  are  being  heated  through  the  same  range  of  temperature,  nodng 
their  comparative  indications.  He  marked  on  each  tube  the  points  at  which 
the  liquid  in  it  stood  when  the  bulb  was  placed,  first  in  fleecing  and  afbr- 
wards  in  boiling  water,  and  be  then  divided  the  intervening  space  into  eighty 
parts  or  degrees.  The  discordance  of  the  dilitations  in  the  different  tubes 
when  the  instruments  were  afterwards  placed  together,  and  heated  from  the 
freezing  to  the  boiling  degrees  of  water,  was  as  here  detailed. 
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The  singular  discrepancy  in  the  case  of  water  is  owing  to  the  peculiarity 
described  in  former  pages,  of  its  contracting  by  cold  only  down  to  40®  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  then  dilating  again  until  it  freezes. 

Laborious  investigations  have  been  made  by  the  French  chemists  to  dis- 
cover a  comprebensive  law  determining  the  rate  of  expansion  in  all  bodies, 
but  the  object  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

**  To  melt  a  9oltd  body,  or  to  vapourize  a  liquid,  a  large  quantity  of  heat 
enters  it,  hut  in  the  new  arrangement  of  the  particles  and  generally  in- 
creased volume  of  the  mass,  the  heat  becomes  hidden  from  (he  thermom^ier 
and  is  called  LATBlf  T  hkat.  It  reappears  during  the  contrary  changes, 
after  %ohatever  interval*^    (See  the  Analysis,  page  256.) 

The  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat,  instead  of  proceeding  throughout  in 
some  nearly  uniform  or  gradual  manner,  exhibits  in  its  course  two  singular 
transformations  of  the  body :  the  first,  when  the  solid  breaks  down  into  a 
liquid ;  the  aeoond,  when  the  liquid  swells  out  into  an  air  or  gas ;  so  that 
there  are,  in  all,  three  very  distinct  modifications  or  states  of  existence  for 
the  body  dependent  on  the  agency  of  heat  The  substance  of  water,  for 
instance  when  at  a  low  temperature,  exists  in  the  solid  form  called  ice;  but 
at  82®  of  Fahrenheit,  on  receiving  more  heat  it  gradually  becomes  liquid  or 
water,  and  on  receiving  more  at  215®,  even  under  the  resisting  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  acquires  a  bulk  nearly  2,000  times  greater  than  it  had  as 
a  liquid,  (gradually  as  regards  the  whole,  but  suddenly  as  regards  each  sepa- 
rate portion,)  being  then  called  steam  or  aSriform  water.  And  other  bodies 
under  analogous  circumstances,  undergo  similar  changes.  It  is  farther 
remarkable,  that  although  during  the  changes  a  large  quantity  of  heat  enters 
the  mass,  producing  in  one  case  liquidity,  in  the  oUier  the  form  of  air,  the 
temperature  is  the  very  samC;  immediately  after,  as  immediately  before  the 
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ohiiigei  tbe  lui  reodred  heftt  beoomiDg  hidden  or  latent  in  tbe  mass : — thus 
water  running  from  melting  ioe  affects  tbe  thermometer  but  as  the  ice  does, 
and  steam  over  b<HHng  water  appears  no  hotter  than  the  water.  The  gbry  of 
originally  discovering  the  facts,  to  recall  which  which,  the  terms  latent  heat, 
or  caloric  of  fluidity^  have  since  been  used,  belongs  to  the  illustrious  Dr. 
Black.  The  construction  of  the  modem  steam-engine  was  an  early  result  of 
kindred  investigations  made  by  his  friend,  James  Watt. 

We  select  the  following  instanoes  as  serving  to  dbplay  the  subject  of  latwt 
heat  in  its  various  hearings. 

A  mass  of  ice  brought  into  a  warm  room,  a^d  there  receiving  heat  from 
every  object  around  it,  will  soou  reach  the  temperature  of  melting  or  32^ 
but  afterwards  both  the  ice  and  the  water  formed  from  it  will  continue  at 
that  temperature  until  all  be  melted  ;*— the  heat  which  continues  to  enter, 
effecting  a  change  only  in  the  form  of  tbe  mass.  And  in  the  case  supposed, 
whatever  time  was  required  for  heating  the  mads  of  ice  ofie  degree^  just  one 
hundred  and  forty  times  as  much  will  be  required  for  melting  it;  proving 
that  140"^  is  tbe  latent  heat  of  water. 

If  two  similar  flasks,  one  filled  with  ice  at  82°,  and  the  other  with  water 
at  32°,  be  placed  in  the  same  oven  or  over  the  same  flame,  the  water  will 
gain  140  degrees  of  heat  while  the  ioe  is  nearly  being  melted  into  water  at 
^2 :  and  in  the  course  of  the  experiment,  a  correspondence  will  always  exiHt 
between  the  phenomena ;  for  instance,  when  the  water  has  gained  14°  of 
heat,  it  will  be  found  that  just  a  tenth  part  of  the  ice  is  melted. 

If  equal  quantities  of  hot  and  cold  water  be  mixed  together,  the  whole  ac« 

Quires  a  middle  temperature,  each  degree  lost  by  the  hot  water  becoming  a 
egree  gained  by  the  cold ;  but  if  a  pound  of  ice  at  82^,  and  a  pound  of 
water  140°  hotter  be'mixed  together,  the  140°  of  heat  will  go  merely  to  melt 
the  ioe,  for  there  will  result  two  pounds  of  water  at  82°. 

If  a  flask  of  water  at  32°,  or  its  freeaing  point,  and  a  aimilar  flfask  of  strong 
brine  (which  does  not  freeae  until  cooled  to  near  zero)  also  at  82°,  be  ex- 

Cd  together  in  the  same  cold  place,  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  brine 
lost  10^  of  its  heat  the  water  flask  will  still  exhibit  an  undiminished 
temperature,  but  a  fourteenth  part  of  its  contents  will  be  converted  into  ice. 
Now  as  in  such  a  case  the  water  flask  must  continue  to  radiate  away  heat  just 
as  much  as  the  other,  it  can  maintain  its  temperature  bv  absorbing  into  ifA 
general  mass  the  heat  which  was  latent  in  the  portion  of  water  frozen. 

It  is  possible,  by  slowly  cooling  water  which  is  kept  in  perfect  repose,  to 
lower  its  temperature,  while  yet  liquid,  ten  degrees  below  its  ordinary  freez- 
mg  point ;  but  then  on  the  slightest  agitation,  ice  will  be  formed.  It  might 
be  expected,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  whole  water  will  instantly  freeze, 
because  all  is  colder  than  common  ice ;  but  no,  only  a  fourteenth  part  freezes } 
and  singularly,  both  that  fourteenth  and  the  remaining  liquid  are  rendered 
in  the  moment  ten  degrees  warmer— rising  to  32°.  Here  the  140°  of  latent 
heat  escaping  from  t^  fourteenth  part  of  the  water  which  freezes,  become 
10°  of  sensible  heat  for  the  whole  mass,  so  that  the  remaining  water  has  the 
temperature  at  which  it  only  begins  to  freeae. 

Strong  solutions  in  hot  water  of  various  neutral  salts,  if  allowed  to  cool 
while  exposed  to  atmospheric  pressure,  soon  deposit  crystals  of  the  salts }  but 
in  a  cloee  vessel,  which  protects  them  from  such  pressure,  they  will  remain 
liquid  even  when  cold.  Now  at  the  moment  of  opening  such  a  vessel  to  ad- 
mit the  pressure^  the  salt  immediately  crystallizesi  and  the  ktent  heat  given 
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out  by  the  scdidifjing  particles  warms  every  sensibly  tbe  remaining  liquid 
and  the  vessel. 

From  the  preceding  facts  it  may  be  perceived,  that  the  quantity  of  ice 
formed  or  melted  in  any  case,  becomes  a  correct  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
heat  transferred.  From  this  consideration,  the  illustrious  Lavoisier  con- 
strubted  his  calorimeter,  or  heat  measure.  It  is  a  case  or  vessel  lined  with 
ice,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  any  body  placed  in  it  is  indicated 
by  the  quantity  of  water  collected  from  the  melted  ice. 

Had  the  latent  heat  of  water  been  only  1^  or  2^  instead  of  140",  the  earth, 
except  in  its  tropical  regions,  would  have  been  scarcely  habitable.  The  cold 
of  a  single  night  might  have  frozen  an  ocean,  and  the  heat  of  a  single  day 
might  have  converted  the  aosumulated  snows  of  a  winter  into  one  sudden 
and  frightful  inundation.  As  the  fact  is,  however,  both  changes  are  beauti- 
fully gradual,  and  easily  controlled  or  prepared  for. 

The  fact  of  latent  heat  in  other  liquids  than  water  is  fiuniliarly  exhibited 
in  the  slow  melting  of  various  substances  as— of  the  metals ;  lead  or  pig-iroa 
for  instance—of  butter  or  oils — of  glass,  &c ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
dow  solidification  of  any  melted  masses  when  heat  is  again  abstracted. 

The  substances  below  enumerated,  while  passing  from  the  solid  to  the 
liquid  state,  absorb  and  render  latent  the  quantities  of  heat  here  noted ; 
which  quantities  are  therefore  called  the  latent  heats  of  the  liquids. 


Ice 

Mercury 
Bees'wax 
Tin 

Zinc 


\0 


140" 
142 
170 
442 

492. 


If  a  piece  of  frozen  mercury  (the  temperature  of  which  is  at  least  40^  be> 
low  zero)  be  thrown  into  a  little  water  at  32",  the  latent  heat  of  the  water 
immediately  passes  into  the  mercury  and  melts  it;  but,  singularly,  the  water 
in  the  act  of  melting  the  mercury,  is  itself  frozen.  _ 

"  Latent  Heat  of  aUn/orm  fluids." 

Water  in  a  vessel  placed  over  a  fire  gradually  attains  the  boiling  temper- 
ature or  212^,  but  afterwards  its  temperature  rises  no  more,  for  the  farther 
addition  of  heat  becomes  latent  in  the  steam  escaping  during  the  ebuHtion. 
One  way  of  determining  the  quantity  of  heat  which  becomes  latent  in  steam 
is  to  note  how  much  more  time  is  required  for  boiling  a  quantity  of  water  to 
dryness,  than  for  merely  heating  it  to  the  boiling  point,  or  through  any  eer- 
tain  number  of  degrees.  The  experiment  indicates  about  1,000°  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  1,000  times  as  much  beat  is  latent  in  any  quantity  of  water  formed 
into  steam,  as  would  raise  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  water  one  de^ee. 
Watt  had  found  that  water  in  a  vessel  placed  over  a  lamp  was  about  six  times 
as  long  in  being  completely  evaporated,  as  in  being  originally  heated  from 
an  ordinary  temperature  to  that  of  boiling. 

If  we  place  in  the  same  oven,  or  over  similar  flames,  two  like  vessls  con- 
taining water,  one  of  which  is  open  at  the  and  the  other  is  strongly  closed| 
the  two  will  gain  heat  equally  up  to  the  boiling  point,  but  afterwards  the 
open  vessel  from  giving  out  steam  will  remain  at  the  same  temperature,  while 
the  other,  by  confining  the  heat  which  enters,  will  show  the  temperature 
continuing  to  rise  as  before,  until  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  water  to 
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dilate  forces  the  vesssel  open.  Sapposing  the  water  in  the  latter  yessel,  be* 
fore  vent  is  given,  to  have  become  100®  hotter  than  common  boiling  water^ 
instead  of  the  whole,  when  at  liberty,  being  immediately  converted  into 
steam,  as  might  be  expected,  only  a  tenth  part  will  be  so  changed  (the  same 

Quantity  as  will  be  found  to  have  already  escaped  from  the  other  vessel,)  for 
le  tenth  part  requiring  in  the  form  of  steam  1000®  of  latent  heat,  will  take 
the  excess  of  100®  from  the  other  nine  parts,  and  will  leave  them  as  common 
boiling  water.  If,  however,  water  heated  considerably  beyond  the  boiling 
point  be  allowed  to  expand  very  suddenly^  the  whole  is  blown  out  of  the 
vessel  as  a  mist,  by  the  steam  formed  at  the  same  instant  throagh  every  part 
of  the  mass ;  but  the  whole  mass  in  such  a  case  is  no  more  converted  into 
true  steam  than  the  whole  of  very  brisk  9oda-water  is  oonverted  into  gas 
when  similarly  thrown  out  by  the  sudden  extrication  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas,  on  uncorking  the  bottle.  Misconception  of  this  matter  has  led  to  most 
wasteful  experiments  on  steam-engines  of  very  high  pressure.  Mr.  PerkinSi 
for  instance,  thoveht  he  truly  described  what  was  acoomplished  by  saying  of 
the  water  that  it  had  <<  flashed  into  steam.'' 

The  same  indication  of  the  latent  heat  of  steam  is  obtained  by  the  converse 
experiment  of  first  converting  a  quantity  of  water  into  steam,  and  then  admit- 
ting it  to  cold  water  or  to  ice.  A  pound  of  steam  will  raise  the  temperature 
of  ten  pounds  of  cold  water  100  degrees,  or  will  melt  about  8}  pounds  of  ice. 

In  the  great  quantity  of  heat  which  becomes  latent  in  steam,  we  perceive 
the  reason  why  water  projected  upon  a  raging  fire  so  powerfully  represses  it 
and  hence  again  yrhjfire  and  water  are  so  often  adduced  proverbially  as  ex- 
exemplifying  a  fierce  antagonism. 

It  was  when  Watt  had  discovered  how  much  heat  was  lost  when  steam 
was  lost,  that  he  contrived  the  separate  condenser  for  his  steam-engine^  by 
which  he  at  once  saved  three-fourths  of  the  fuel  formerly  used. 

Substances  differ  among  themselves  in  regard  to  the  latent  heat  of  their 
vapours  as  much  as  in  their  other  relations  to  heat^  Thus  the  latent  heat 
of  the  vapour  or  steam  of— - 

Water is  1,000®  *      ^  ' 

Vinegar 900 

Alcohol 442 

Ether 800 

Oil  of  turpentine 177 

From  the  less  latent  heat  in  these  last-mentioned  vapours  than  in  that  of 
water,  we  might  at  first  suppose  that  there  would  be  great  advantage  from 
using  them  in  steam-engines.  Accordingly  numerous  experiments  have  been 
made,  and  patents  secured  under  this  idea ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  heat  is  less,  the  volume  of  the  vapour  is  less,  and  therefore 
no  mechanical  advantage  is  obtainable. 

The  influence  of  external  pressure  in  keeping  the  particles  of  liquids  together, 
in  opposition  to  the  repulsion  of  heat  seeking  to  render  their  mass  aeriform, 
was  considered  in  the  chapter  on  '^  Pneumatics  j"  but  to  make  the  present 
section  oompletOi  the  subject  must  be  shortly  resumed. 

Because  water  or  any  liquid,  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  while 
receiving  heat,  remains  tranquil,  and  apparently  unchanged,  until  it  reaches 
what  is  called  its  boiling  point,  at  which  a  bubbling  or  eonversion  into  vapom: 
takea  place,  we  might  suppose  its  ordinary  boiling  temperature  necessary  to 
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enable  it  under  any  ciroumstanoes,  to  assume  or  to  maintain  the  form  of  air. 
But  this  is  no  more  true  than  that  a  common  spring  compressed  against  any 
obstacle  or  force,  has  no  tendency  to  expand  or  recover  itself  till  the  moment 
when  at  last  it  overcomes  the  obstacle.  Liquid  water  with  its  heat  is  really 
a  spring  compressed  by  the  powerful  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  seeking 
to  expand  itself  into  steam  with  force  proportionate  to  its  temperature.  Evea 
at  32^1  or  its  freezing  point,  as  is  found  by  placing  it  in  a  vacuum,  it  seeks 
to  assume  the  form  of  air,  with  a  force  of  pressure  li  ounce  on  each  square 
inch  of  its  surface,  and  can  be  restrained  only  hj  a  counter-pressure  of  that 
amount ;  and  at-  any  higher  temperature,  to  correspond  with  the  greater 
dilating  tendency,  the  restraining  force  must  also  be  greater :  at  100^,  for 
instance,  it  must  be  13  ounces ;  at  150'',  14  lbs.;  at  212"",  15  lbs. ;  at  250'',  30 
lbs.,  and  so  on  as  stated  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work  : — and  whenever 
the  restraining  fcnrce  is  much  weaker  than  the  expansive  tendency,  the  forma- 
tion of  steam  takes  place  rapidly  and  far  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  so 
as  to  produce  the  bubbling  and  agitation  called  boiling.  Now  it  is  because 
the  atmosphere  or  ocean  of  air  which  surrounds  the  earth  happens  to  have  ia 
it  151b6.  weight  of  air  over  every  square  inch  of  the  earth  s  surface,  and 
presses  on  all  things  there  accordingly,  that  212^  happens  to  be  called  the 
boiling  point  of  water.  An  atmosphere  less  heavy 
would  have  allowed  liquid  to  burst  into  vapour  at 
lower  temperatures,  and  one  more  heavy  would 
have  had  a  contrary  effect. — ^The  exact  degree  of 
expansive  force  for  every  degree  of  temperature  in 
water  and  other  liquids,  has  been  ascertained  by 
headng  them  in  vessels  furnished  either  with  pro- 
perly loaded  valves,  as  at /in  this  figure,  or  with  a 
tall  upright  tube,  ttadh,  into  which  the  liquid  c  may 
force  a  column  of  mercury  to  an  elevation  marking 
the  expansive  tendency;  the  valve  and  mercury 
being  of  course  protected  from  the  external  atmo* 
spheric  pressure,  or  the  necessary  allowance  being 
made  for  that  pressure.  Boiling  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  vessel  is  resisted  by  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  as  already  ex- 
plained, and  consequently  the  temperature  at  which 
It  occurs  there,  is  higher  than  near  the  surface  of  the 
vessel.  Boiling  heat  is  greater  also— in  a  deep 
mine,  where  of  course  there  is  additional  depth  and 
weight  of  atmosphere  over  any  exposed  liquid,^- 
at  times  ^^en  the  barometer  is  unusually  high,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  unusoally  heavy — ^in  cases  where  air  or  steam  is  confined  over  the 
boiliuff  sur&ce  so  as  to  press  more  upon  it,  as  when  brewers  for  a  time  shut 
the  lid  or  valve  of  their  great  boilers,  &c.  Water  placed  on  the  fire  in  a 
strong  vessel,  from  which  steam-  cannot  at  all  escape,  may  be  rendered  even 
red-hot,  without  a  bubble  forming  or  one  particle  being  dissipated ;  but  the 
tendencv  to  expand  into  steam  is  then  great  enough  to  burst  any  known 
material  of  moderate  thickness.  The  Marquis  of  Worcester  exploded  a 
canon  by  shutting  up  water  in  it,  and  then  surrounding  it  with  fire. — Boiling 
temperature  is  lower  again  when  the  experiment  is  made  on  mountains  or  in 
other  situations  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  there  is  less  height  of  air 
resting  over  the  boiler.  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  is  7,000  feet  above  the 
sea^  water  boils  before  it  reaches  the  heat  of  200^^  instead  o^  as  in  places 
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Dear  the  seA-Ievel,  at  212^.  Wollaston's  thennometer,  beautifully  adapted 
for  determiQing  the  height  of  mountains,  balloon  ascents,  &o ,  by  merely 
indicating  the  heat  of  boiling  water  in  any  situation,  is  a  fine  iUustration  of 
this  truth.  If  in  any  place  we  take  off  the  atmospheric  pressure  from  a  liquid, 
as  by  placing  it  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pnmp,  it  will  boil  at  very  low  tempo* 
latures  indeed.  Water  thus  treated  boils  at  a  temperature  many  degrees  below 
the  heat  of  English  summer  days;  and  ether  boils  when  colder  than  common 
ice. — Qeneially,  in  a  vacuum,  substances  boil  at  a  temperature  124^  lower 
than  while  restrained  by  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

Consequences  of  these  truths  respecting  the  boiling  temperature  are  the 
following. 

Aa  water  at  anv  temperature  is  tending  to  dilate  itself  into  steam,  with 
force  proportioned  to  the  temperature,  the  steam  rising  from  any  mass  of 
water  presses  on  the  surface  of  the  vessel  containing  it  with  that  force ;  and 
in  a  steam-engine,  therefore,  the  temperature  of  the  viater  in  the  boiler  tells 
the  degree  of  force  with  which  the  steam  is  actiuff  on  the  piston. 

Because  in  the  ease  of  steam  the  same  law  hmds  as  for  aeriform  fluids 
generally,  vte.,  that  the  outward  elasticity  or  spring  increases  in  proportion 
as  the  fluid  is  more  condensed — high-pressure  steam  is  merely  condensed 
steam,  just  as  high-pressure  air  is  condensed  air;  and  to  obtain  a  double  or 
tripple  pressure,  we  must  have  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  steam  under 
the  same  Yolume. 

The  reason  that  high-pressure  «team  issuing,  from  a  boiler  heated  to  800^ 
or  more,  is  not  hotter  than  low-pressure  steam  from  a  boiler  at  212^,  is,  that 
in  the  instant  when  the  high-pressure  or  condensed  steam  escapes  into  the 
air,  it  expands  until  balanced  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  that  is,  until 
it  beoomea  low-pressure  steam,  and  it  is  cooled  by  the  expansion,  as  air  is 
cooled  on  escaping  from  any  condensation. 

The  vessel  called  Faptn'n  DtgeUer^  is  merely  a  metallic  pot  or  boiler, 
which  oan  be  kept  closed  in  spite  of  the  force  of  the  steam  formed  within 
it ;  and  in  such  a  vessel,  water  can  be  heated  far  beyond  the  ordinary  boiling 
point,— sufficiently,  for  instance,  to  dissolve  and  extract  all  the  gluten  or 
jelly  of  bones,  and  to  form  from  them  a  rich  soup  where  common  boiling 
would  proenie  nothing  ;-^r  even  to  melt  lead  lying  in  water. 

The  person  who  increases  the  fire  under  a  boiling  pot  with  the  hope  of 
making  the  water  hotter,  isfooli^ly  wasting  the  fuel,  for  the  water  can  only 
boil,  and  it  does  boU  at  212^  degrees  of  the  thermometer. 

As  different  substances,  under  any  given  pressure,  become  aeriform  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  mixtures  of  such  may  be  decomposed  by  heat.  If  a 
mixture  of  s]nrit  and  water,  for  instance,  be  placed  over  a  fire,  the  spirit  will 
boil  off  long  before  the  water.  If  the  spiritnoua  vapour  be  caught  apart  and 
condensed,  the  operation  is  called  DutUlatioiK  All  distillations  are  of  the 
same  natnre. 

The  instrument  here  represented  consists  of  a  glass  tube  blown  into  bulbs 
at  the  two  ends  a  and  6,  and  hermetically  sealed 
after  receiving  into  it  some  water,  but  no  air.  Fi&  ^^^* 

There  will  always  be  in  the  .apparently  empty 

part  a  stream  oi  aeriform  water  of  density  pro*       ^^  ^  g- 

portioned  to  the  temperature.   Ifone  of  the  bulbs      (     S  ^^ 

be  heated  more  than  the  other,  the  steam  or  va-      ^^^  ^^ 

pour  in  that  one  will,  for  the  reasons  stated  above 
be  denser  and  stronger  than  in  the  other,  and  will 
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therefore  be  forcing  its  way  into  the  other;  where,  owing  to  the  lower  tem« 

ritnrei  a  part  of  it  will  be  relapsing  into  the  state  of  water,  making  room 
more.  Henee,  if  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  bulbs  be  long 
maintained,  the  whole  water  will,  by  a  sort  of  distillation,  gradually  pass 
into  the  colder  bulb.  If  the  difference  of  temperature  become  at  any  time 
oonsiderable,  the  liquid  will  boil  in  the  warmer  bulb,  e?en  although  the 
souroe  of  heat  be  only  the  living  hand  grasping  it. 

To  the  author  of  this  woik  it  appears  that  by  a  larger  apparatus  made  on 
this  principle,  fresh  water  might  be  convenienUy  obtained  from  salt  water  on 
board  ship,,  or  on  islands  deficient  in  fresh  springs.  Suppose  any  two  air- 
tight vessels  like  a  and  &,  of  large  size,  communicatiog  by  a  tube  furnished 
with  a  stop-cock  near  h :  then  if  the  vessel  a  were  filled  with  salt  water,  and 
were  heated  by  hemg  exposed  to  the  sun,  (its  surface  being  blaokened  to  ab- 
sorb heat,  and  protected  by  glass  from  the  cooling  effect  of  the  air,)  and  if  tbe 
other  vessel  b  were  made  a  vacuum  by  pumping  out  from  its  bottom  the 
water  with  which  it  had  been  previously  filled,  and  were  then  kept  as  cold 
as  possible  by  wetted  coverings  and  a  current  of  air,— on  opening  the  oock 
at  6,  vapour  would  pass  over  from  the  wanner  vessel  to  be  condensed  in  the 
colder,  and  there  would  be  a  distillation  from  sea-water  by  the  natural  action 
of  the  sun  alone,  of  a  water  perfectly  fresh  and  pure.  Cases  have  occurred 
where  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  would  have  saved  shipwrecked  crews  from 
perishing  by  thirst;  and  there  are  rooky  islands  in  the  ocean  where  there  ia 
no  supply  of  fresh  water  but  from  precarious  rains  or  importation  from  abroad| 
but  which  might  be  rendered  pleasantly  habitable  by  the  adoptum  of  roeh  « 
means. 

When  a  substance  has  reached  the  temperature  at  which  it  boib,  that  is  to 
say,  at  which  its  power  of  emitting  vapour  becomes  rather  more  than  a  balance 
to  the  atmoBDheric  pressure,  its  dUlating  foroe  is  strong  indeed.  Persons  may 
not  reflect  that  15  lbs.  on  a  square  inch  is  about  a  too  on  a  square  foot.— 
and  such  is  the  power  with  which  the  vapour  of  all  boiling  subfltanoes  rises 
from  them — sufficient  in  a  single  Cornish  steam-engine  to  urge  the  piston 
with  the  force  of  600  horses  I  But  even  at  temperature  mudi  bdow  boil- 
ing, the  tendency  to  expand,  as  already  stated,  is  stUl  very  great,  and  idthongh 
not  attracting  common  attention,  is  sUently  working  many  beautiful  and  im- 
portant ends  in  the  eoanomy  of  nature. — Am  in  a  perfect  Tacnom,  freering 
water  gives  out  a  steam  or  vapour  that  would  lift  an  opposing  wei^t  with 
force  (^  1}  ounce  per  inch,  or  16  lbs.  on  a  square  foot :  and  even  solid  ice 
gives  out  its  vapour  of  nearly  equal  strength, — so  also  do  many  other  liquids 
and  solids  give  out  their  vapours.  Thus  in  the  apparently  empty  space  called 
the  TerricelUan  vacuum,  over  the  mercury  in  a  barometer  tube,  there  is 
always  an  aeriform  mercury,  dense  in  proportion  to  the  temperature ;  and 
around  camphor,  and  the  essential  or  volatile  oils,  fto.,  there  is  similarly  an 
atmosphere  of  the  substance  in  the  form  of  air. 

It  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  known  that  into  a  perfect  vacuum 
many  bodies  emitted  almost  instantly  in  the  form  of  air,  a  quantity  of  their 
substances  proportioned  to  their  temperature ;  but  it  was  resttred  for  Mr. 
Dalton  to  make  the  admirable  discovery,  that  even  into  any  space  filled  with 
air,  these  vapours  arise  in  quantity  and  density  the  same  as  if  air  were  not  pre- 
sent— the  two  fluids  seeming  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  in  a  vacuum  the  equal  diffusion  of  a  vapour  takes  pkoe  at  once, 
while  in  a  situation  already  occupied  by  air,  it  proceede  more  slowly  as  the 
vapour  can  force  its  way  through  the  partides  of  the  air,  and  in  general  takes 
place  by  a  tranquil  evaporation  from  the  surface  instead  of  the  agitation  of 
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ebullition.  In  an  apartment  witb  an  open  vessel  of  water  in  it,  there  is  soon, 
althongh  invisible,  a  steam  of  watery  vaponr  mingled  with  the  air,  as  dense 
ts  if  the  room  were  a  yaouam  at  the  same  temperature. 

Oonseqnenoee  of  this  important  truth  are  the  following. 

That  it  is  only  an  atmosphere  of  the  substanoe  of  each  body,  which,  by 
pressing  on  the  body,  can  prevent  its  lirther  dissipation  by  heat.  Thus  we 
can  save  camphor,  mask,  smelling  oils,  spirits,  water,  &o.,  only  by  placing 
them  in  closed  bottles  or  vessels,  in  whioh,  additionally  to  the  air  present,  an 
atmosphere  of  their  own  substance  is  formed,  involving  the  remaining  masses 
with  pressure  proportioned  to  their  temperature  and  its  density. 

The  important  process  of  diying  things  is  merely  the  placing  them  under 
an  elevated  temperature  if  attainable,  and  in  an  atmosphere  not  containing  so 
much  of  the  liquid  as  to  be  saturated  at  the  temperature.  The  efiect  of 
wind  or  motion  of  the  air  in  quickening  evaporation,  is  owing  to  its  removing 
air  saturated  with  the  moisture,  and  suDstituting  air  which  is  not — ^thus  pro- 
ducing nearly  Uie  case  of  the  substanoe  placed  in  a  vacuum. 

If  air  at  a  certain  temperature,  contain  mixed  with  it  as  much  water  as  can 
be  sustained  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapour  at  that  temperature  and  if  then, 
by  any  cause,  as  by  rising  in  the  atmosphere,  the  bat  be  cooled,  it  will  abstract 
beat  from  the  vapour  and  cause  a  portion  to  be  precipitated  or  visibly  con«> 
densed  into  a  fog  or  rain.  Water  rising  as  invisible  vapour  from  the  surface 
of  a  lake  or  river,  often,  when  it  has  reaped  a  certain  height,  is  condensed 
into  the  stratum  of  clouds  which  there  appears,  and  which  for  a  time  may 
remain  usefully  protecting  the  fields  from  the  intense  meridian  sun,  or  may 
&11  again  as  refreshing  showers  over  the  country. 

It  is  the  tranquil  sm  invinble  evaporation  of  which  we  are  now  speakings 
which  lifts  from  the  sur£ice  of  the  wide  ocean  all  the  water  which,  after  con- 
densation, returns  to  the  ocean  in  the  foite  of  the  myriads  of  river  streams 
which  give  life  and  beauty  to  the  face  of  nature. 

In  warm  dimates  there  are  inlets  of  the  sea,  oocanonally  shut  off  from  the 
parent  ocean,  and  where,  after  the  sun's  rays  have  drunk  up  all  the  water  the 
deposited  salt  remains  to  be  carried  away  in  loads  for  the  uses  of  man,  as 
sand  is  carried  from  any  ordinary  shore.  There  are  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  prodigions  accumulations  of  salt,  some  of  whioh  may  have  been  formed 
in  this  way,  daring  the  revolutions  of  the  worid  in  remote  past  time,  and 
which  are  now  turned  to  man's  account  as  salt-mines.  When  the  Nile  over* 
flows  its  banks  with  water  holding  in  solution^  although  in  almost  impercep- 
tible  proportion,  mineral  substances  brought  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  some 
of  that  water  admitted  into  reservoirs,  and  afterwards  dried  up  by  the  sun's 
heat,  leaves  a  rich  store  chiefly  of  chrystaliized  natron  or  soda. 

The  following  are  other  instances  of  vapour  which  is  invisible  while  at  a 
higher  temperature,  but  is  thickly  precipitated  when  air,  with  which  it  is 
mixed,  is  cooled,  or  when  it  touches  a  ool(kr  solid  body : — the  steam  observed 
at  night  and  morning  hoverins  over  brooks  and  marshes  heated  by  the  sun 
during  the  day : — ^the  frost-sm^e,  as  it  is  called,  which  lies  on  the  whole  face 
of  the  greenland  seas  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  where  the  water,  warmed 
by  the  Ions  day  of  the  polar  summer,  continues  to  emit  its  vapour  for  a  oon- 
aiderable  time  after  summer  is  past,  into  an  atmosphere,  become  too  cold  to 
preserve  it  invisible : — ^the  breath  or  perspiration  of  animals,  of  horses  in  par- 
ticular, after  strong  exertion,  becoming  so  strikingly  visible  in  cold  and  damp 
weather;  or  even  in  warm  water,  when  the  air  is  already  charged  with 
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^oistare : — ^in  oities  where  there  are  deeo  draine  oommnnicating  with  kitohens, 
/  manufactories,  &c.,  and  coDstantl  j  fillea  with  and  moist  warm  air  the  vapo1I3^ 
t  loaded  air,  although  clear  or  transparent  in  the  drain,  immediately  on  esoapiog 
into  a  frostj  atmosphere  lets  go  its  moisture,  with  the  appearance  of  steam 
issuing  from  a  great  sabterranean  caldron.  Steam  over  water  in  any  boiler 
is  transparent  or  perfectly  aeriform— as  may  be  seen  when  water  is  made  to 
boil  in  a  vessel  of  glass,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  cooled  by  contact  or  MJmixtnre 
of  colder  air,  it  ceases  to  be  true  steam,  and  is  condensed  into  small  particles 
of  water  suspended  in  the  air.  Many  persons^  while  thinkins  of  steam,  figure 
it  only  in  this  latter  state,  as  partides  of  water  mixed  with  air  nearly  as  a 
subtile  powder  might  be  mixed,  and  ito  substance  occupying  really  no  more 
space  than  the  original  water  did.  Now. until  steam  is  cool  and  condensed, 
it  is  of  a  nature  to  fill  alone  any  appropriate  yessel  and  powerfully  disten^ 
it,  just  as  air  fills  and  distends  a  bladder.  Steam  issuing  from  the  spG 
a  kettle  is  hardly  seen  near  the  month,  but  as  its  distance  from  the  i 
increases,  it  is  cooled  into  a  thick  oloud  or  vapour.  j/ 

In  a  vessel  from  which  air  and  atmospheric  pressure  are  ezcluded^ven  the 
temperature  of  freeiing  water  being  sufficient  to  maintain  permanently  in  the 
state  of  gas  or  air,  many  substances  which  exist  as  liquid  under  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure, — and  the  whole  mass  of  such  a  substance,  when  placed  in  a. 
vacuum,  not  being  instantly  converted  into  gas,  because  the  porUon  whieh 
first  rises  becomes  an  atmosphere  weighins  upon  the  remaining  mass,  and 
because,'moreover,  that  portion,  by  absorbing  from  the  mass  much  heat  into 
the  latent  state,  cools  the  mass  much  below  the  freezing  point;  we  see  why 
the  liquids  now  spoken  of  are  so  rapidly  oooled  to  at  least  the  freeiing  pmnt 
if  placed  where  a  vacuum  can  be  maintained,  that  is  to  say,  where,  after  com- 
mon air  has  been  removed,  the  aeriform  matter  arising  from  them,  and  ab- 
sorbing their  heat,  is  also  promptly  and  in  a  continued  manner  abstracted.  It 
is  thus  that  water  placed  in  an  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump  is  so  rapidly 
cooled,  and  that  when  there  is  beside  it  a  vessel  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  or  other  substance  capable  of  absorbing  the  watery  vapour  as  formed,  it 
is  soon  reduced  to  the  state  of  ice ;  or  again  that  water,  or  even  mercury, 
surrounded  by  ether  evaporating  in  a  vaoaum,  is  so  auiokly  froaen.  It  ia 
thus  also  that  if  one  bulb  of  the  instrument  describea  at  page  296,  be  im- 
mersed in  a  freezing  mixture,  the  water  in  the  other  and  distant  bulb  Vill 
soon  become  ice ;  for  the  vapor  arising  from  that  water  in  the  vacuum  main- 
tained throughout  the  aparatus  by  the  freezing  mixture,  is  immediately  con- 
densed ^ain  in  the  immersed  bulb,  and  leaves  the  vacuum  still  free  for  the 
ascent  of  more  vapour,  to  carry  away  more  heat  from  the  water  as  latent 
heat,  and  te  make  it  freeze. 

As  we  have  explained,  also,  that  in  a  liquid  there  is  the  same  tendency  to 
evaporation,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  exposed  to  the  air,'we  see  the  reason 
why  all  evaporation  is  a  very  cooling  process.  The  effect,  however,  in  air 
is  neither  so  rapid  nor  so  great  as  in  a  vacuum :  first,  because  the  presence 
of  the  air  impedes  the  spreading  of  the  newly-formed  vapour  from  the  liquid 
surface,  and  keeps  it  where  its  pressure  resists  the  formation  of  more  vapour  { 
and,  secondly,  because  the  air  in  contact  with  the  liquid,  shares  its  higher 
temperature  with  the  liquid.  Still  in  India  flat  dishes  of  water,  placed 
during  the  ni^ht  on  beds  of  twige  and  straw  kept  wet  and  in  a  current  of  air, 
soon  exhibit  &in  cakes  of  ice— and  thus,  ice  is  {^ocured  in  India  for  pur- 
poses of  luxury. 

The  absorption  of  latent  heat  in  the  evaporation  which  goes  on  froin  the 
3ea  and  earth  in  all  warm  climates,  greatly  tempeirs  ,the  heat  of  these  climat^ 
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tnd  the  yapour  afterwards  spreading  to  the  poles,  as  explained  in  "Pneuma* 
tics"  under  the  head  of  WindSf  carries  warmth  thither  to  be  given  oat 
when  it  is  recondensed  into  the  form  of  rain,  or  is  solidified  as  snow.  The 
formation  any  where  of  mist  or  rain  warms  the  air  most  sensibly,  by  the 
libevaticm  of  the  latent  heat  from  the  precipitated  vapour.  Asain,  the  Uqnid 
water,  which,  during  winter,  is  converted  into  snow  or  icci  had  been  a  re- 
servoir of  latent  heat  stored  to  temper  the  frosty  air  of  the  commencing  cold 
season ;  and  in  the  following  spring,  such  ice  and  snow  serve  as  empty  re* 
eeptacles,  in  which  the  first  violence  of  the  returning  sun  hides  or  expends 
itself;  aUowing  the  temperature  to  change  more  gradnally,  and  for  many 
living  beingS;  therefore,  more  safely.  The  vast  stores  of  ice  and  snow 
among  high  mountains,  as  among  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  are  often,  daring 
the  summer,  stores  of  mild  temperature  to  regions  around  :  for  besides  cool- 
ing the  air  near  them,  they  are  the  never-failing  sources  of  the  rivers  which 
ran  from  them  daring  the  whole  of  summer,  carrying  f^eshnes  through  dis- 
tant lands : — ^from  the  Alps,  for  instance,  proceed  the  Rhine  and  the  Khone 
— ^most  romantic  and  beautiful  of  European  streams;  and  from  the  Pyrenees, 
the  rapid  Oave,  &c.,  which,  while  channels  around  from  lower  regions  are 
almost  dried  up  by  the  summer  heat,  flows  only  the  more  freshly  as  the  heat 
is  greater,  and  the  feeding  snows  are  more  abundandy  dissolved. 

Hen  in  artificially  raising  temperature,  are  generally  causing  the  liberatioa 
of  heat  which  had  been  previously  latent ;  and  in  lowering  temperature 
or  producing  cold,  they  effect  their  purpose  almost  solely  by  rendering  a 
quantity  of  heat  latent. 

Lavoisier  thought  that  the  heat  of  all  combustion  was  merely  the  latent 
heat  of  the  oxygen  gas  concerned  in  the  combustion,  given  out  during  its 
eombination  with  the  burning  body.  It  is  so  in  part,  but  we  now  know  that 
it  depends  more  bn  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  between  the  combin- 
ing sulbstaDces.  The  water  thrown  upon-  quick-lime  to  slake  it,  becomes 
solid  in  combination  with  the  lime,  and  eives  out  its  latent  heat  so  remark- 
ably as  often  to  set  fire  ^  a  wooden  vessel  or  ship  containing  it. 

When  dwelling-houses,  green-houses,  manufactories,  &c.,  are  warmed,  as 
is  now  common,  by  the  admission  of  steam  into  systems  of  pipes  which 
branch  over  them,  the  heat  is  chiefly  that  previously  latent  in  the  steam, 
and  which  spreads  around  as  soon  as  the  steam,  by  touching  pipes  of  a  lower 
temperature,  is  condensed  to  a  state  of  water.  The  modes  of  most  profitably 
effecting  these  purposes  have  to  be  considered  in  a  future  ehapter. 

For  producing  artificial  cold,  our  processes  generally  involve  the  circum- 
stance either  of  a  solid  changing  into  a  liquid,  during  which  it  absorbs,  and 
hides  in  its  new  constitution  much  of  the  heat  previously  sensible  in  it  and 
in  the  liquid  dissolving  it;  or  of  a  liquid  changing  into  vapour,  during  which 
heat  equally  becomes  latent.  Thus  t>y  dissolving  a  salt,  nitre,  for  instance, 
in  water,  we  obtain  a  solution  which  is  very  cold. 

In  India,  the  common  mode  of  cooling  wine  for  table  is  to  surround  the 
bottles  with  nitre  thus  melting;  and  the  water  of  the  solution  being  evapor* 
ated  again  before  next  day,  the  salt  is  left  ready  for  use  as  before.  Such  is 
the  mutual  attraction  of  water  and  many  salts,  that  they  readily  combine, 
assuming  die  Uquid  form,  even  when  the  water  is  used  in  the  solid  state  of 
"        "    that  I        *     '    ■  "   •        '         


ice;  and  as,  in  that  case,  both  the  water  and  the  salt  render  heat  latent,  the 
fall  of  temperature  is  very  great.  Thus  common  salt  and  snow  (or  ice) 
when  mixed,  dissolve  into  liquid  brine  37^  colder  than  freezing  water,  or  5^ 
below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit. — The  last-mentioned  fact  explains,  the  com- 
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i  practice  of  sprinkling  salt  on  an  ice-covered  pavement  before  a  street 
door  to  clear  away  the  ice.  The  salt  and  ice  quicklj  combine  and  form 
liqnid  brine,  which  either  of  itself  runs  off  into  the  gutter  and  disappears,  or 
is  easily  swept  off,  or  its  water  evaporates,  leaving  only  the  salt  behind.  It 
is  true  that  the  brine  is  at  first  a  refrigerating  mixture,  which  cools  still  more 
the  pavement  and  the  neighbouring  ice,  but  all  which  is  touched  by  the  salt 
is  melted.  Servants  usually  err  in  using  a  pickaxe  or  spade  immediately 
after  the  sprinkling,  instead  of  waiting,  and  with  a  broom  spreading  the 
the  meltine;  salt  completely  over  the  place. 
The  following  is  a  short  table  of  easily  prooured  freezing  mixture : 

Fnganfie  Mtxturet. 
Bubstanoes  mixed.  Thermometer  sinks. 

Common  salt      ....    1  part )  From  any  temperature  to  5^  below 
Snow  or  pounded  ice    .    .    2  —  f  zero. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia      .    .    5  —   )  ^^' 


Snow 8  — 

Diluted  sulpurio  acid    .     .  2  — 

Fused  potass 4  *-* 

Snow 3  — 

Nitrate  of  ammonia      .    .  1 

Water 1 


From  82<'  above  to  28^^  below  sero. 

'  From  82®  above  to  51®  below  zero. 
►  From  60®  to  4®  above  zero. 


Sulphate  of  soda      ...    8  —  [  -^^^^^  ^.^v©  .^  ^  ^,  ..^ 
Muriaticacid      ....     6  -  J  ^^^^^   ^^   ^""°- 

We  have  already  described  under  other  heads  the  firigorifio  effect  of 
evaporating  in  a  vacuum  or  in  the  air|  and  of  the  operation  of  condendng 
a  gas  to  squeeze  the  heat  out  of  it  before  letting  it  expand  again  to  a  great 
volume. 

For  any  given  nibsiancej  the  changes  of  state /t'om  solid  to  liquid,  and  from 
liquid  to  air,  happen  under  similar  eircumslances,  so  precise^  at  the 
same  temperature,  that  they  mark  fixed  points  in  a  general  scalk  ofiem' 
perature,  and  enable  us  to  regulate  and  compare  our  various  Aennome- 
ters.    See  Analysisy  page  256.) 

As  we  can  neither  weigh  heat,  nor  measure  its  bulk,  nor  see  it,  and  a^ 
even  if  our  sense  of  touch  were  a  correct  judge  in  the  matter,  which  it  is 
not,  we  dare  tfot  touch  things  which  are  very  hot  or  cold,  some  other  means 
were  wanted  for  estimating  the  presence  in  bodies  of  this  very  subtile  prin* 
oiple; — and  a  mean  has  been  found  in  the  measurement  of  its  most  obvious 
and  constant  effect,  namely  that  dilatation  or  expansion  of  bodies,  which 
again  ceases  when  the  heat  is  withdrawn.  Any  substance  so  circumstanced 
as  to  allow  this  expansion  to  be  accurately  measured,  becomes  to  us  a  ther,- 
momeier  or  measure  of  heat. 

In  solid  substances  the  direct  expansion  by  heat  is  so  small  as  to  be  seen 
or  measured  with  difficulty.  In  airs,  again,  the  expansion  is  very  extensive ; 
but  there  is  the  objection  that  in  any  apparatus  yet  contrived  which  will 
allow  their  expansion  completely  to  appear,  they  cannot  be  protected  from  the 
varying  pressure  of  th^  atmosphere — an  influence  which  affects  their  volume 
even  more  than  common  changes  of  temperature.  But  liquids  are  free  from 
both  disadvantages,  and  when  placed  in  a  glass  bulb,  as  a,  having  a  long 
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neek  or  stalk  a  b,  into  which  the  liquid  may  rise  when  expanded  by  heat>  to 
be  measured,  tfaej  form  the  most  generally  oonvenient 
of  thermometers.  Theoi  among  liquids,  mercury  is, 
on  several  accounts,  singularly  pre>eminent  In  mer* 
cury,  the  range  of  temperature  between  freezing  and 
boilinff  reaches  a  higher  point  than  in  any  other  liquid, 
and  a  lower  point  than  in  all  others  except  alcohol;  its 
little  capacity  for  heat  and  ready  conducting  power, 
causes  it  to  l>e  very  quickly  affected  by  change  of  tem- 
perature ;  its  expansion  is  singularly  equable  for  equal 
increase  of  heat  through  the  important  middle  part  of 
the  scale,  which  includes  the  common  temperature  on 
earth,  namely,  from  freezing  to  the  boiling  heat  of  wa- 
ter; and  it  is  easy  to  proportion  the  bulb  and  the  stalk 
to  each  other,  so  that  a  small  difference  of  temperature 
shall  cause  the  mercurial  column  in  the  stalk  to  rise  or 
fall  very  conspicuously. 

Now,  when  the  important  fact  was  ascertained  that  solid  water  or  ice  melts 
in  every  case  at  precisely  the  same  temperature,  and  that  pure  liquid  water 
in  a  metallic  vessel,  and  under  a  given  atmospheric  pressure,  boils  always  at 
the  same  temperature,  it  followed  that  by  plscing  such  a  thermometer  as 
above  described,  first  in  melting  ice  and  then  in  boiling  water,  and  marking 
upon  the  stalk  the  two  points  at  which  the  mercury  stood,  as  representea 
here  by  F  and  B,  two  fixed  or  variable  points  would  be  obtained,  and  the 
interval  between  them  might  be  divided  on  the  glass,  or  on  a  suitable  scale^ 
to  be  attached  to  the  glass,  into  any  convenient  number  of  parts  to  be  called* 
degrees;  it  followed  rarther,  that  by  continuing  the  division  to  any  extent 
both  above  and  below  the  fixed  points,  a  general  scale  of  temperature  would 
be  obtained,  with  respect  to  which  all  thermometers  made  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple  would  perfectly  sgree,  although  the  size  of  the  divisions  on  the  stalks 
would  vary  according  to  the  compaiative  capacities  of  the  bulk  and  stalk  in 
the  different  instruments.  Our  Newton  had  the  honor  first  to  propose  the 
regulating  points  of  freezing  and  boiling,  and  they  are  now  universally 
adopted,  but  the  interval  between  them  has  been  variously  subdivided; — that 
is  to  say,  there  has  not  been  agreement  among  philosophers  as  to  what  they 
would  call  a  degree  of  heat.  In  the  Centigrade  thermometer,  which  is  the 
most  simple,  the  division  is  into  100  equal  parts;  in  Reaumur's^  which  is 
commonly  used  in  France,  it  is  into  80  parts;  and  in  Fahrenheit's,  which  is 
used  in  England,  it  is  into  180^.  In  Fahrenheit's,  moreover,  the  freezing 
point,  inst^  of  being  called  zeroy  as  in  the  others,  is  called  32^,  because 
the  maker  chose  to  begin  countinff  from  the  lowest  heat  which  he  met  in 
Iceland,  and  which  was  82^  below  freezing  of  his  scale.*-To  turn  the 
degrees  of  any  one  of  these  thermometers  into  degrees  of  any  other,  we 
have  only  to  recollect  that  9^  of  Fahrenheit  are  equal  to  5^  of  the  Oenti- 

rade,  and  to  4^  of  Beaumer.    Therefore,  multiplying  by  9  and  dividing  by 
or  4,  or  the  reverse,  and  adding  or  subtracting  the  82^  of  Fahrenheit, 
gives,  as  the  result,  the  degree  desired. 

The  bulb  of  a  mercurial  thermometer  is  formed  by  beating  to  fusion  in 
the  flame  of  a  lamp,  the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  which  has  a  very  small  and 
eouable  bore,  and  then  blowing  into  the  tube  until  the  softened  end  swells 
like  a  soap-bubble,  to  the  size  desired.  The  mercury  is  forced  into  such  a 
bulb  through  its  long  stalk  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, — thus.  First, 
a  portion  of  the  air  originally  in  the  bulb  being  expelled  by  warming  the 
bulb,  the  open  end  of  Uie  stalk  is  immersed  in  mercury,  and  when  the  air 
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remaining  in  the  bnib  cools  and  contractB^  a  little  meronry  enters.  Secondly 
this  admitted  mercury  having  been  made  to  boil,  so  as  to  fill  with  its  vapour 
the  whole  capacity  of  the  bmb  and  tube,  and  to  expel  the  air,  on  the  open 
end  being  again  immersed  in  mercury,  and  the  mercurial  vapour  within  being 
condensed,  the  atmosphere  presses  in  fresh  mercury  to  fill  the  whole  vacu- 
um. To  complete  the  making  of  the  thermometer,  the  bulb  is  asain  heated 
to  expel  so  much  of  the  mercury  as  that  when  cold,  the  tube  shall  be  about 
one-third  full  of  it,  and  then,  before  the  heated  mercury  begins  to  recede, 
the  end  or  opening  is  hermetically  closed  by  directing  upon  it  the  point  of 
a  blow-pipe  flame  which  fuses  the  glass. 

Although  the  direct  expansion  of  any  solid  body  by  a  moderate  change 
of  temperature  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  with  difficulty  measured,  M. 
Breguet,  of  Paris,  lately  with  much  ingenuity  contrived  a  thermometer 
which  makes  it  very  evident.  Having  soldered  side  by  side  two  very  small 
flattened  wires  of  silver  and  platinum,  or  of  any  other  metals  having  different 
expansibility  by  heat,  he  found  that  all  changes  of  temperature  made  such 
compound  wires  bend  to  a  great  extent,  as  a  sheet  of  damp  paper  curls  on 
being  held  before  the  fire.  The  metal  most  shortened  or  least  lengthened 
acting  like  a  bow-string  to  pull  the  other  into  the  arched  form ;  and  he  then 
found,  on  giving  to  the  oomponnd  wire  a  spiral  or  cork-screw  form,  and 
securing  the  upper  end  of  it  to  a  fixed  stand,  while  the  lower  was  left  free  to 
move,  that  an  index  like  the  hand  of  a  watch  attached  to  the  lower  end  was 
turned  completely  round  by  a  certain  chanse  of  temperature,  and  afforded 
on  a  circle  of  degress  placed  like  a  watch  nice  below  it,  indications  which 
perfectly  amed  with  those  of  good  mercurial  thermometers.  Other  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  principle  have  since  been  successfully  tried,  so  simplified 
and  reduced  in  bulk  as  to  be  introduced  into  the  structure  of  a  pocket  watch. 
Air  is  a  substance  on  several  aooounts  admirably  adapted  to  the  formation 
of  a  thermometer;  for  it  has  great  extent  of  dilatation  from  small  increase  of 
heat ;  it  quickly  receives  impressions,  and  its  dilatation  is  equal  for  equal 
increments  of  heat  at  all  temperatures; — ^but,  as  already  stated,  there  is  the 
strong  objection  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  excluded, 
without  at  the  same  time  confining  the  air,  and  effecting  its  expansion.  Mr. 
Leslie,  however,  has  used  for  particular  purposes  an  air  thermometer,  which 
he  calls  the  differential  thermometer.  It  consists  of  two  bulbs  a  and  b,  filled 
with  air  and  connected  by  a  bent  tube  d  c,  containing 
liquid,  the  instrument  being  hermetically  sealed,  so  that 
the  atmosphere  cannot  affect  the  air  within.  The  greater 
heat  in  the  bulb  h  than  in  the  other,  as  when  that  bulb  is 
touched  by  the  warm  hand  or  is  exposed  to  the  sun's  ray, 
is  marked  by  the  descenditig  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  d, 
which  has  a  scale  attached  to  it. — We  may  observe  thkt 
equal  divisions  or  degrees  marked  on  the  scale  of  this 
thermometer,  do  not  mark  equal  changes  of  temperature, 
for  the  increasing  condensation  and  resistance  of  the  air  in 
the  cold  bulb  require  the  force  overcoming  it  progressively 
to  increase.  If  the  resistance,  on  the  contrary,  were  un- 
varying, as  in  an  air  thermometer  open  to  a  steady  atmo- 
spere,  equal  extent  of  motion  in  the  fluids  would  mark 
/■"^^  equal  increments  of  heat.     An  air-thermometer  made  of  a 

^^^^^         simple  bulb  and  long  stalk  of  semi-transparent  porcelain, 
with  the  mouth  downwards,  and  containing  in  its  neck 
molted  lead  or  other  fusible  metal  instead  of  mercury,  is 
well  adapted  for[measuring  very  high  temperatures. 


Fig.  185. 
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TempentnreSy  below  that  of  freenog  meitmrj,  are  usually  measured  by 
alcohol,  which  substance  has  not  yet  been  frozen ;  and  temperatures  higher 
than  of  boiling  merourr^  are  measured  by  the  expansion  of  air  or  of  metals, 
as  above  descnbedy  or  by  the  contraction  of  pieoes  of  baked  clay,  which, 
when  highly  heated,  lose  water  and  become  semi-titrified.  The  use  of  baked 
clay  was  proposed  by  Wedgewood,  and  the  apparatus  has  been  called 
Wedgewo(Kl's  PynmeUr^  or  fir^-measure.  All  contrivances  for  measuring 
heat  may  be  graduated  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  scale  adopted  for  the 
mereuiial  thermometer. 

It  is  most  interesting,  while  considering  the  vast  number  and  importance 
of  the  phenomena  produoed  by  heat,  to  observe  the  degrees  in  the  general 
seale  of  temperature  at  which  these  severally  take  place.  In  the  fofiowing 
table,  a  selection  of  the  facts  is  classified,  the  temperatures  being  all  referred 
to  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 


Table  offadM  eomiMctfid  wiA  the  injk^enee  of  heat  corretponding  to  certain 

^  temperatures. 

Wedgewood. 
Highest  temperature  measured  .    240° 

Chinese  porcelain  softened  . 
Cast-iron  thoroughly  melted 
Greateat  heat  of  a  common  smith's  forge 
Flint  glass  surface 
Stone  ware  baked  in 


Welding  heat  of  iron 

Delft  ware  baked  in 

Fine  gold  melts 

Settling  heat  of  flint  glass 

Fine  silver  melts    . 

Brass  melts 

Full  red  heat  (the  heginning  of  Wedgegood^s 

JF^ometer) 
Heat  of  a  common  fire 
Iron  red  in  the  dark 
Quicksilver  boils    . 
Linseed  oil  boils    . 
Lead  melts 
•Sulphur  melts 
Water  boils 
A  compound  of  three  parts  tin,  five  of  lead, 

melts     • 
Alcohol  boils 
Bees'-wax  melts 
Ether  boils 

The  present  medium  temperature  of  the  globe 
Water  freezes 
Milk  freezes 
Vinegar  freezes 
Strong  wine  freezes 
Weak  brine  freezes 
Quicksilver  freezes 
The  air  sometimes  at  Hudson's  Bay 
Greatest  artificial  cold  yet  measured 


156 

150 

125 

114 

102 

92  to  95 

41 

82 

29 

28 

21 


and  eight  of  bismuth 


Fahrenheit 
82,277^ 
21,357 
20,577 
17,327 
15,897 
14,337 
13,427 
6,407 
5,237 
4,847 
4,717 
8,807 


1,077 
790 
750 
660 
600 
594 
226 
212 


zero 
beloto  zero 


210 

174 

142 

98 

50 

32 

30 

28 

20 

0 

40 

50 

91 
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remainii  .  j^^-i^  tmfeaMmA  noted  in  tbia 

this  ad  1 1  »  ^'  **^  insdEeiencj  of  the  thermometet 

the  w!i  -^-*  '-^^  ••^  eetimated. 

end  b-  -  .'  •wtemplating  the  pieceding  table, 

QQ^^^C:  ,   M»«t  the  lowest  temperature  which 

^^  .^teW  jm  the  sabjeot  until  Dr.  Irying  thought 

^^y.  -r*"*^  ^  quantity  of  heat  which  becomes 

^Q^ff  ^  .o^  mtk  the  eapaoity  of  the  body  before  and 

^^^  '  r.^«  vxdi  respect  to  water,  heaaid:  as  it  requires 

^  l,  „^  «  MffMi  cfaaage  in  the  temperature  of  water 

.  ««^  probably  iee-cold  water  contains  altogether 

^4  ,.  ^4^  ^*  aft  equal  quantity  of  ice  at  the  melting  point : 

]  «^  :<^  eaotaitt  exactly  140°  more  heat  than  the  icC| 

t  *itum  or  absolute  quantity  of  heat  in  it  will  be  tea 

'     ^5  ^ppljiiig  ^bis  reasoning,  however,  to  other  sub- 

t:»MMtIy  is  fallacious ;  and  the  conclusion  follows  that 

«.«tt^^  solving  the  question; — the  thermometer  no  more 

.^uii0  ^ivaadty  of  heat  in  any  body  than  the  rising  and  falling 

.  ,^^  4tty  two  rocks  tells  us  the  total  depth  of  the  rocky  chasm. 

.r«iii  in  the  last  and  in  preceding  paragraphs,  it  is  evident 

.  ^«ic«er  gives  very  limited  information  with  respect  to  heat :  it 

.^.ca^  a  6Mt,  what  may  be  called  the  tension  of  heat  in  bodies, 

_. « ,  J  (he  heat  to  spread  from  them.     Thus  it  does  not  discover 

_ .  i  «iciir  takes  thirty  times  as  much  heat  to  raise  its  temperature 

'    ^  .^  .» Ji  pound  of  mercury ;  nor  does  it  discover  the  caloric  of  fluidity 

•Aiva  bodies  change  their  form,  and  which  is  called  "  latent  heat " 

...Mfi«  oidden  from  the  thermometer;  nor  does  it  tell  that  there  b  more 

'    .  »  ^ailoo  of  water  than  in  a  pint ;  and  if  an  observer  did  not  make 

**.^st  fur  the  increasing  rate  of  expansion  with  increasing  temperature, 

.,  .^v>c^nce  used  as  a  thermometer,  he  would  believe  the  increase  of  heat 

.  ^i«AU?r  than  it  is ;  and  lastly,  when  a  fluid  is  used  as  a  thermometer, 

,«  .  ^i^aasion  observed  is  only  the  excess  of  the  expansion  in  a  fluid  over 

•-  u  the  oontaininff  solid,  and  subject  to  the  irregulmties  of  expansion  in 

^.^^dbstances; — alTproving  that  the  indications  of  the  thermometer,  unless 

2«ttr(Meted  by  other  circumstances  and  our  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of 

:x^  no  more  disclose  the  true  relations  of  heat  to  bodies,  than  the  money 

^ludentally  in  a  man's  pocket  tells  his  rank  and  riches. 

"*  MiBatf  by  its  different  relations  to  different  syhstances,  Has  a  powerful  uiflv" 
^ce  on  their  chemical  combinations,'^    (See  Analysis,  page  256.) 

By  o'bservations  made  and  recorded  through  past  ages,  man  has  now  come 
to  know  that  the  substances  constituting  the  world  around  him,  although 
appearing  to  differ  in  theur  nature,  almost  to  infinity,  are  yet  all  made  up  of 
a  few  simple  elements  variously  combined ;  and  he  has  discovered  that  the 
peculiar  relations  of  these  elements  to  heat,  particularly  their  being  unequally 
expanded  by  it,  and  their  undergoing  fusion  and  vaporization  at  different 
temperatures,  furnish  him  with  ready  means  of  separating,  combining,  and 
new-modifying  them  to  serve  to  him  most  useful  purposes.  Where  the  primi- 
tive savage,  looking  around  on  rocks  and  soils,  saw  in  their  diversified  aspect 
almost  as  little  meaning  as  did  the  inferior  animals  which  participated  with 
him  the  shelter  of  the  wood  or  cave,  his  descendant,  with  penetration  sharp- 
ened by  science,  descries  at  once  the  treasures  of  the  minoj  and  aided  by 
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beat,  whose  wonderfyil  energies  he  has  learned  to  oontrol,  parsnes  through 
all  the  Protean  disguises  of  ores,  and  salts,  and  solutions,  each  of  the  wish^-* 
for  substance,  until  he  secures  it  apart.  For  instance,  in  what  to  his  fore- 
fathers for  thousands  of  years  appeared  but  a  red  dross,  he  knows  that  there 
lies  concealed  the  precious  iron — king  of  metals  I  and  soon  forcing  this  in 
his  ardent  furnace  to  assume  the  metallic  form,  he  afterwards,  with  imple-' 
ments  made  of  it,  moulds  all  other  bodies  to  his  will :  the  trees  from  the 
forest,  and  the  rocks  from  the  quarry,  in  obedience  to  these,  are  fashioned 
by  him  as  if  they  were  of  soft  clay,  and  at  his  command  rise  into  magnificent 
structures  of  palaces  and  ships,  with  which  the  earth  and  the  ocean  are  now 
so  thickly  corered. — ^The  minute  detail  of  the  relations  to  heat  of  particular 
substances  forms  a  great  portion  of  the  department  of  soienoe  called  chemufry 
,(a  name  taken  from  an  Arabic  word  signifying /re;}  but  a  general  review 
of  the  subject  belongs  to  this  work. 

The  most  common  ores  of  metals  are  combinations  of  the  metals  with 
oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphur,  substances  all  of  which  are  vc^atilised  at 
much  lower  temperatures  than  the  metals.  Now  simple  roasting,  as  it  is 
called,  or  strongly  heating  the  ores,  suffices  often  to  dnve  away  great  part 
of  these  adjuncts;  and  where  additional  assistance  is  required,  it  is  obtained 
by  mixing  with  the  ore  something  which  when  heated  attracts  the  substance 
to  be  expelled  more  strongly  than  the  metal  does.  Obarooal;  for  instance^ 
heated  with  oxide-ore,  takes  the  oxygen,  and  flying  off  with  it  as  carbonic 
acid,  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  or  crucible  the  vivified  or  pure  metal. 

Mercury  mixed  with  the  dross  of  a  mine,  dissolves  any  particles  of  gold 
or  of  silver  existing  in  the  dross,  and  the  ingredients  of  the  solution  may 
afterwards  be  obtained  separate  by  mere  heating — the  mercury  passing  away 
as  vapour  to  where  it  is  cooled  and  again  condensed  for  subsequent  use,  and 
the  more  fixed  gold  or  silver  remaining  in  the  vessel — and  just  as  in  all  other 
distillations,  like  that  of  spirit  from  wine,  or  of  essential  oils  from  water,  &c., 
there  is  the  separation  by  heat  of  a  more  volatile  from  a  less  volatile  sub* 
stance.  The  only  difference  between  what  is  called  drying  by  heat  and  dis- 
tilling, is  that  in  the  one  case  the  substance  vapourized,  being  of  no  use,  is 
allowed  to  eseape  or  become  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere;  while  in  the  other, 
being  the  precious  part,  it  is  caught  and  condensed  into  the  liquid  form. 
The  vapour  from  drying  linen,  if  caught,  would  be  distilled  water.  The 
abundant  vapour  from  wheaten  bread  while  being  baken,  is  chiefly  a  spirit 
like  what  is  obtained  from  malt,  and  by  an  ingenious  apparatus  lately  con- 
trived, may  be  caught  and  preserved. 

A  piece  of  cold  charcoal  lies  in  the  air  for  any  length  of  time  without 
change  :  but  if  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  the  mutual  cohesion  of  its  particle 
is  so  weakened,  in  other  words,  the  particles  are  so  repelled  and  separated 
from  each  other,  that  their  attraction  for  the  oxygen  in  the  air  around  is 
allowed  to  operate,  and  they  combine  with  that  oxygen,  so  as  to  produce  the 
phenomenon  of  combustion.  The  same  is  true,  under  similar  circumstances, 
of  almost  any  dry  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  uid  of  several  of  the 
metals. 

Nitre,  sulphur  and  charcoal,  while  cold,  may  be  mixed  together  most  in- 
timately'without  any  change  taking  place;  but  if  the  mixture,  or  any  part 
« of  it,  be  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  the  whole  explodes  with  extreme  vi(dence, 
for  it  is  gunpowder.  By  the  change  of  temperature,  and  the  consequently 
altered  relative  attractions  of  the  different  substances,  a  new  chemical  ar- 
nmgement  of  them  then  takes  place  with  the  intense  combustion  and  expan^ 
BioDy  which  constitute  the  explosion. 
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J  mixed|  and  even  ground  tajgetiMry  if 

Mrrljan  opaque  and  useless  povder;  but  if 

^  ai  ^»^»^«fc  the  oohesion  of  the  particles  of  eftdi  sab- 

v^  «na  £3id,  so  that  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  two  sab* 

My   «w»  jtfv  Tiaj,  tiie  two  substances  melt  together,  and  unite 

k.  *   .VI  ut  jmhM  eompound  called  glass;  a  product  than  which 

<.^vft.  »iBt  »M«  admirable-— which,  in  domestic  use  alone,  is  iaah- 

\  cfandelier  and  lustre,  into  the  sparkling  furniture  of 

=fe»  aagDifioent  mirror  plate,  and  when  extended  across 

^admits  the  light  while  it  repels  the  storm. 

I  of  temperature  on  chemical  union  is  nowhere  more 

d,  than  in  retarding  or  hastening  the  decompositions  of 

sad  animal  substances.     The  functions  of  life  bring  into 

_       .  »  form  the  various  textures  of  these  organic  or  living  bodies, 

Mj^«   B^  folBtanoes,  vus.,  carhonj  or  coal :  the  ingredients  of  water,  or 

^  .mm  aai  ifdrogen  $  and  lastly,  nitrogen — ^which  substances,  when  in  the 

1  ji  MiiMn  tend  in  such  bodies,  have  but  slight  attraction  for  each  other, 

«ic  Ml.  ji  whieh,  except  the  carbon,  usually  exist  as  airs.  Their  connection, 

,  is  easily  subverted;  and  particularly  by  a  slight  change  of  tern- 

^  which  either  so  weakens  their  mutual  hold  as  to  allow  new  arrange- 

I  to  be  formed,  or  altogether  disengages  the  more  volatile  of  them. — ^Ata 

n  temperature,  a  solution  of  sugar  (which  consists  of  the  three  substances 

mentioned,  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrof;en)  undergoes  a  change  into  a 

wntiMKis  wash,  from  which  spirit  or  alcohol  may  then  be  obtained  by  dis- 
Miation :  but  if  the  heat  be  continued  under  certain  circumstances  the  liquid 
ladergoes  a  second  change,  or  new  arrangement  of  constituent  particles,  and 
beeomes  vinegar:  under  still  other  ciroumstances,  it  undergoes  a  third  change, 
which  is  a  destructive  decomposition,  or  rotting,  as  we  call  it,  and  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  ascend  away  as  airs.  But  sugar  and  many  similar  vegetable 
compounds,  preserved  at  a  low  temperature,  remain  unchanged  for  ages. 

A^ain,  as  regards  dead  animal  substances,  we  find  that  although  at  a  certain, 
not  very  elevated  temperature,  they  undergo  that  chiiDge  in  the  relations  of 
their  elements  which  we  call  putrefaction,  during  which  nearly  their  whole 
substances  rise  again  to  form  part  of  the  atmosphere,  still  at  or  bebw  tho 
temperature  of  freezing  water,  they  remain  unaltered  for  any  length  of  time. 
In  the  middle  of  summer,  recently  caught  salmon,  or  other  fish,  packed  in 
boxes  with  ice,  may  be  conveyed  fresh  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  Britain 
to  the  capital.  In  our  warmest  weather,  any  meat  or  game  may  be  long 
preserved  in  an  ice-house.  In  Russia,  Canada,  and  other  northern  countries, 
on  the  setting  in  of  the  hard  frosts,  when  food  for  the  cattle  and  poultry  is 
with  difficulty  procured,  the  inhabitants  kill  their  winter-supply,  and  ctore  up 
their  provender  of  froien  flesh  or  fowl,  as  in  other  countries  men  store  that 
which  is  salted  or  pickled. — The  most  striking  illustration  which  we  can 
adduce  of  this  kind  is  the  fact  that  on  the  shore  of  Siberia,  in  1801,  in  avast 
block  or  island  of  ice,  then  accidentally  broken  and  partially  melted,  the  car- 
cass of  what  has  been  called  the  antediluvian  elephant  was  found,  perfectly 
preserved— an  elephant  differing  materially  from  those  now  existing  on  earth, 
and  having  a  skeleton  exactly  simikr  to  the  fossil  specimens  found  deep 
buried  in  various  countries.  The  carcass  was  soon  discovered  by  the  hungry 
bears  of  the  district,  which  were  seen  eagerly  feeding  on  its  flesh,  as  if  it  had 
died  but  yesterday,  although  it  must  have  been  of  an  era  loDg  anterior  to  that 
of  any  existing  monument  on  earth,  of  human  art,  or  even  of  human  being. 
After  it  had  falllen  from  the  ice  to  the  sandy  beach,  and  its  tusks  had  been 
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earned  away  for  sale  by  a  Tangaislan  fiahermaiiy  and  miieh  of  ite  flesh  had 
been  devoured,  a  natDralist  from  St  Petersburg  who  visited  it  found  an  ear 
still  perfeet,  and  its  long  mane,  and  part  of  its  upper  lip,  and  an  eye  with  the 
pnpil,  which  bad  opened  on  the  glories  of  a  former  or  younger  world  I  About 
30  lbs.  weight  of  its  hair,  which  had  been  trodden  into  the  sand  by  the  bears 
while  eating  the  carcass,  and  part  of  the  skin,  were  preserved,  and  are  now 
distributed  in  difEsrent  museums  of  natural  curiosities.  A  piece  of  the  skin 
with  the  hair  upon  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  museiun  of  the  London  College  of 
Burgeons. 

"  Beat  has  powerful  influence  also  on  animated  nature,  both  vegetable  and 
ontmal"     (Read  the  Analysis,  page  266.) 

As  the  detail  of  the  relations  of  heat  to  particular  inanimate  substances 
belongs  to  the  province  of  chemistry,  so  does  the  detail  of  ite  relations  .to 
particular  living  vegetables  and  animals  belong  to  the  department  of  Phy« 
siology ;  but  a  general  review  of  the  subject  is  required  in  a  treatise  on  Na- 
tural Philosophy. 

The  influence  which  heat  exerts  on  inanimate  nature,  is,  by  the  common 
mind,  more  immediately  and  completely  perceived  than  its  influence  on  beings 
which  have  life.  Thus,  to  all  it  is  obvious,  that  the  contrast  between  a  winter 
and  summer  landscape,  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  water  of 
the  landscape; — that  during  the  absence  of  heat,  there  is  the  dry  barren  deform- 
ity of  accumulated  ice  and  snow,  covering  every  thing,  the  roads  impassable, 
the  rivers  bound  up,  perhaps  hidden,  the  air  deprived  of  moisture,  and  loaded 
often  with  powdery  drift : — but  that  on  heat  returning,  the  gliding  streams 
again  appear,  the  cascades  pour,  the  rills  murmur,  the  canals  once  more  offer 
their  bosom  to  the  boats  of  commerce,  the  lake  and  pool  again  show  their 
level  face,  reflecting  the  glories  of  the  heavens,  and  the  genial  shower  falls 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  softened  earth,  become  ready  to  receive  the  spade  or 
the  ploughshare.  But  this  change  is  not  at  all  greater  than  what  happens 
to  a  winter  tree  acted  upon  by  the  warmth  of  spring. — ^Again,  it  may  be  said 
with  truth,  that  heat  applied  to  the  cold  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  is  the  cause 
of  all  ite  succeeding  motions ;  of  the  heaving  of  its  beam  and  pumps,  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  its  valves,  the  turning  of  its  wheels,  and  its  ultimate 
performance  of  any  work,  as  of  spinnings  or  weaving,  or  grinding,  or  propel- 
ling vehicles  by  land  and  water ;  but  as  truly  may  it  be  said,  that  heat  coming 
to  a  seed  which  has  lain  cold  for  ages,  is  the  cause  of  its  immediate  germina- 
tion and  growth ;  or  coming  to  a  lately  froien  tree  is  the  cause  of  the  rising 
of  its  sap,  the  new  budding  and  unfolding  of  its  leaves  and  blossoms,  the 
ripening  of  its  fruits.  And  what  is  true  of  one  seed  or  tree,  is  true  of  the 
whole  of  the  vegetable  creation.  When  the  warm  gales  of  sprine  have  once 
breathed  on  the  earth,  it  suon  becomes  covered,  in  tield  and  in  K>rest,  with 
its  thick  garb  of  green,  and  soon  opening  flowers  or  blossoms  are  every  where 
breathing  back  again  a  fragrance  to  heaven. — Among  these  the  heliotrope  is 
seen  always  turning  its  beautiful  disc  to  the  sun,  and  many  delicate  flowers 
which  open  their  leaves  only  to  catch  the  direct  solar  ray,  closing  them  often 
even  when  a  cloud  intervenes,  and  certainly  when  the  chills  of  night  approach. 
On  the  sunny  side  of  a  hill,  or  in  the  sheltered  crevice  of  a  rock,  or  on  a  garden 
wall,  with  warm  exposure,  there  may  be  produced  grapes,  peaches,  and  other 
delicious  fruits,  which  will  not  grow  in  situations  of  an  opposite  character- 
all  acknowledging  heat  as  the  immediate  cause^  or  indispensable  conditioni 
of  vegetable  life. 
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And  among  animals/ too,  the  efieots  of  heat  are  equally  remarkable.  The 
dread  eilenoe  of  winter,  for  instance,  is  succeeded  in  spring  by  one  general 
cry  of  joy.  Aloft  in  the  air  the  lark  is  every  where  oarolling ;  and  in  the 
shrubberies  and  woods,  a  thousand  little  throats  are  similarly  pouring  forth 
their  songs  of  gladne8fr--dttring  the  day,  the  thrush  and  blackbird  are  heard 
above  the  rest,  and  in  the  evening  the  sweet  nightingale :  for  all  birds  it 
is  the  season  of  love  and  of  exquisite  enjoyment.  And  it  is  equally  so  for 
animals  of  other  kinds :  in  favoured  England,  for  instanoe,  in  April  and  May, 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  resounds  with  lowings,  and  bleatings,  and  bark- 
ings of  joy.  And  even  man,  the  master  of  the  whole,  whose  mind  embraces 
all  times  and  places,  is  far  from  being  insensible  to  the  change  of  season. 
His  far-seeing  reason  of  course  draws  delight  from  the  anticipation  of  autumn, 
with  its  fruits ;  and  his  benevolence  rejoices  in  the  happiness  observed  among 
all  inferior  creatures ;  but  independently  of  these  considerations,  on  hb  own 
frame  the  returning  warmth  exerts  a  direct  influence.  In  his  early  life,  whea 
the  natural  sensibilities  are  yet  fresh  and  unaltered  by  the  habits  of  artificial 
society,  spring  to  man  is  always  a  season  of  delight.  The  eyes  brighten,  the 
whole  countenance  is  animated,  and  the  heart  feels  as  if  new  life  were  come, 
and  has  longings  for  fresh  objects  of  endearment.  Of  those  who  have  passed 
their  early  years  in  the  country,  there  are  few  who,  in  their  morning  walks 
in  spring,  have  not  experienced,  without  very  definite  cause,  a  kind  of  tumul- 
tuous joy  of  which  the  natural  expression  would  have  been,  how  good  the 
God  6f  nature  is  to  us.  Spring,  thus,  is  a  time  when  sleeping  sensibility  is 
roused  to  feel  that  there  lies  in  nature  more  than  the  grosser  sense  perceives* 
The  heart  is  then  thrilled  with  shdden  eostacy,  and  wakes  to  aspirations  of 
sweet  acknowledgement. 

Besides  the  etfects  of  heat  now  mentioned,  and  which  are  comparatively 
transient  as  being  connected  with  the  seasons,  there  are  other  effects  on  ani- 
mated nature  of  a  more  prominent  character.  Certain  species  of  vegetables 
and  animals,  by  their  relations  to  heat,  are  confined  to  certain  latitudes  or  cli- 
mates ;  as  the  orange  tree  and  bird  of  paradise,  to  warm  regions ;  the  fir  tree, 
and  arctic  bear,  to  tnose  that  are  colder: — and  when  individaals  of  either  class 
can  support  diversity  of  climate,  they  acquire  a  certain  character  according 
to  the  climate — as  seen  in  the  sheep  and  dogs  of  the  various  regions  of  the 
earth.  In  this  latter  respect  there  is  no  instance  more  interesting  than  that 
furnished  by  the  varieties  of  the  human  race.  If  we  assume  that  the  whole 
sprung  from  one  stook,  what  a  contrast  is  there  between  the  native  of  equa> 
tial  Africa,  of  temperate  Europe,  and  of  the  Polar  zone :  between  the 
Negro,  the  Greek,  and  the  Esquimaux :  or,  again,  between  the  dark  slender 
children  of  Hindostan,  the  strongly-knit  fairer  Roman  or  Spaniard,  and  the 
taller,  ruddy,  powerful  Briton.  And  in  the  female  sex  of  the  last-named 
countries,  we  may  remark  the  gentleness  and  singular  devotedness  of  the 
Indian  woman,  the  more  commanding  dark  eye  and  gesture  of  the  graceful 
nymph  of  Italy  or  Spain,  and  the  happily  attempered  mixture  of  quiJitiesin 
the  fair  and  much-favoured  daughters  of  Britain. 

The  very  important  influence  of  heat  upon  the  temporary  bodily  state  of 
animals,  becomes  an  object  of  much  study  to  the  physician.  It  explains 
among  many  other  facts,  the  connection  of  temperature  with  the  rise  of  fevers 
and  other  pestilences,  the  powerful  remedial  efficacy  of  hot  and  cold  bathing, 
of  changes  of  climates,  of  regulating  the  temperature  of  air  breathed  by  in- 
validSj  the  protection  from  dothes;  houses,  &c. 
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''  T%e  great  natu7dl  source  of  heat  is  the  8un7*  (See  Analysis,  page  256.) 

To  admit  tbie,  it  is  only  neoeseary  to  think  of  tbe  oonparative  tempera- 
tares  of  night  and  day,  of  seasons  and  of  climates,  and  to  reflect  that  the  snn 
is  the  sole  cause  of  the  differences.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  to 
many  savage  nations,  seeking  the  course  of  their  life  and  happiness,  the  sun 
has  been  the  object,  not  only  of  admiration,  but  of  worship. 

The  heat  comes  from  the  sun  with  his  light.  If  a  sunbeam  enter  by  a 
small  opening  an  apartment  otherwise  closed  and  dark,  it  illuminates  intensely 
tbe  spot  or  object  on  which  it  first  falls,  and  its  light  being  then  scattered 
around,  all  the  objects  in  the  room  become  feebly  visible.  Again,  a  cold 
thermometer,  held  to  receive  the  direct  r^y,  rises  much,  while,  in  any  other 
situation,  it  is  less  affected  ;  proving  the  heat  to  belike  the  light  at  first  con- 
centrated, and  then  widely  diffused,  losing  proportiouately  of  its  intensity. 
Light  passes  from  the  snn  to  the  earth  in  about  eight  minutes  of  time,  as*  will 
be  fully  explained  in  a  future  chapter;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  heat  travels  at  the  same  rate. 

Human  art  can  gather  the  sunbeams  together,  and  the  intense  heat  exist* 
ing  in  the  focus  of  their  meeting,  is  another  proof  that  the  sun  is  the  great 
source  of  heat.  A  pane  of  glass  in  a  window,  or  a  small  mirror,  will  reflact 
the  sun's  ray  so  as  strongly  to  affect  the  eye  at  a  distance  of  miles — and  the 
heat  accompanies  the  ray,  for  by  many  such  mirrors  directed  towards  one 
point,  a  combustible  object  placed  there  may  be  inflamed.  Archimedes  set 
fire  to  the  Roman  ships  by  sunbeams,  returned  from  many  points  to  one, 
his  god-like  genius  thus  rivaling  by  natural  means,  the  supposed  feats  of 
fabled  Jupiter  with  his  thunderbolts.  Again,  when  the  light  of  a  broad  sun- 
beam is  made  by  a  convex  glass  or  lens  to  converge  to  one  point  or  focus, 
the  concentrated  heat  is  also  there — for  a  piece  of  metal  held  in  the  focus 
will  drop  like  melting  wax :  and  if  the  glass  be  purposely  advanced,  its  focus 
will  similarly  advance,  and  will  pierce  through  the  most  obdurate  substances, 
as  red-hot  wire  pierces  through  paper  or  wood.  A  hunter  on  the  hill,  and 
travelling  hordes  on  the  plains,  often  conveniently  light  their  fires  at  the  sun 
himself,  by  directing  his  energies  through  a  burning  glass. 

The  direct  ray  of  the  sun,  simply  received  into  a  box  which  is  covered  with 
glass  to  exclude  the  cold  air,  and  is  lined  with  charcoal  or  burned  cork  to 
abflorb  heat,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat  once  received,  will  raise  a  ther- 
mometer in  the  box  to  the  temperature  of  2d0^  of  Fahrenheit,  a  temperature 
considerably  above  that  of  boiling  water.  And  the  experiment  succeeds  in 
any  part  of  the  earth  where  there  is  a  clear  atmosphere,  and  where  the  sun 
attains  considerable  apparent  altitude.  We  see,  therefore,  that  a  solar  oven 
might  in  some  cases  be  used.  In  operating  with  the  apparatus  suggested  by 
the  author,  and  described  at  page  295  for  distiliiog  water  by  tbe  heat  of  the 
Bun,  the  vessel  intended  to  absorb  the  heat,  and  to  act  as  the  stilly  should  be 
enclosed  in  a  case  covered  and  lined  as  above  described. 

Reflecting  on  such  facts  as  now  recorded,  and  on  the  globular  form  and  the 
motions  of  our  earth,  we  have  a  reason  and  the  measure  of  the  differences  of 
climate  and  of  season  found  upon  the  earth.  It  is  evident  that  the  part  of  the 
globe  turned  directly  to  the  sun,  receives  his  rays  as  abundantly  as  if  it  were 
a  perfect  plane,  directly  facing  him,  while  on  parts,  which,  as  viewed  from 
the  sun,  would  be  called  the  sides  of  the  globe,  with  the  increasing  obliquity  of 
aspect,  an  equal  breadth  or  quantity  of  rays  is  spread  over  a  larger  and  a  larger 
surface;  and  at  the  very  edge  the  light  passes  level  with  the  surface,  and  alto- 
gether without  touching.    The  sunny  side  of  many  a  steep  hill  in  EngUnd 
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.mbi «.-   9  r^erpeiuSciiIarlj  as  the  plains  about  the 

.  .^c  .  j»^taaced  like  these  plains,  only  because  the 

^ .  ^.,a»  L»  iMMiariiii  tops,  even  at  the  equator,  owing  to 

"^^      .  ....V.    -mA^it  annud  them,  remain  for  ever  hooded  in 

^   .  ^        B  ..^MK  *A  die  equinoxes,  a  level  plain  receives  onl j 

"\..        .«  .-oti »  .ight  and  heat  as  an  equal  extent  of  levei 

..M*     JM.  :a  ch*  short  days  of  winter  it  receives  conaid- 

«     ^  .  .  -  «  .   ^  dunaer  allowance. 

.     «..-«*  .11  aafioR  more  striking  than  between  the  oouse- 
x:^    .  <sua*.7  of  the  sun's  influence  :  for  instance,  the  inba.- 
:MfmAAy^  mth  the  thermometer  at  120^,  are  running  to 
_  A4iputf«%  darkening  their  windows,  hanging  wetted  mats 

^  .  ttm.  :-niti^  ^^dnkling  water  on  the  floors,  fanning  themselves 
^    ^        .«^  «ujfia%  asd  feeling  the  slightest  covering  or  exertion  too 
J"        ,       ^  ue  .jdusr  hand,  the  dwellers  in  Greenland,  with  the  ther- 
•  ju^  ace  loaded  with  furs,  and  are  seeking  the  direct  sun- 
..    ^ma  4  dre,  as  their  life  and  comfort    Again,  there  is  the  con* 
^^    ^.^ .««»  ui  pansing,  as  the  author  once  did,  very  rapidly,  from  such  a 
^  ^  ^  «.«^<j  id  Janeiro,  with  all  its  vegetable  riches,  to  Tristan  de  Cunha^ 
...    ?^   A  Desolation  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  which  exhibit  only  cold 
"^^   .^^  >«& ;  but  yet  where  the  scene  swarms  with  its  appropriate  inha* 
^.i*.  ^<i  MS  with  seals,  and  the  air  with  clouds  of  sea-fowl,  playing  over 
^   ^  «tfsc«&UAg  waves  like  flakes  of  eddying  snow.    Were  a  person  for  a 
^^.^*  '^  ionbt  whether  the  sun  be  the  real  cause  of  such  differenoes,  and 
^  ««.».«  Uiat  certain  creatures  are  found  only  in  certain  lones  of  the  earth| 
^  jm  rvdeot  on  the  extraordinary  migration  of  animalf,  which  have  their 
^,M«  «y4  in  any  fixed  region,  but  wherever  the  sun  has  for  a  time  particular 
..^^  ^'^  influence,  and  which  accordingly  follow  the  sun  in  the  changes  of 
We  have  the  swallow  in  vast  numbers  coming  to  visit  the  British 
Ike  spring,  to  play  over  our  woods  and  waters,  in  pursuit  of  the 
^  which  the  heat  then  breeds  to  fill  the  air, — welcome  harbingers  of  the 
J  summer  and  its  riches ;  and  in  autumn,  the  same  creatures  are  seen 
.vo^regating  on  our  shores,  to  wing  their  flight  back  in  united  multitudes  to 
;aiM«  southern  countries,  where,  in  turn,  there  is  a  temperate  influence  of  the 
4«ai.    The  same  season  brings  to  England  the  nightingale,  and  makes  our 
iMgdlaads  resound  with  the  notes  of  Ute  cuckoo.    In  the  waters  of  our  bays 
aflii  eouts,  again,  there  appear  with  the  seasons  the  vast  shoals  of  fish,  as  of 
iit«  herring  and  mackerel,  which  prove  such  abundant  food  for  millions  of 
kttman  beings ;  and  we  have  salmon,  at  stated  times,  penetrating  from  the 
Mean  far  up  the  mountain  streams,  to  deposit  its  spawn  for  further  supply ; 
ail  by  their  movements  contributing  to  the  harmonious  and  beneficent  system 
^  the  universe. 

With  respect  to  the  son  as  a  source  of  heat,  there  have  been  two  opinions 
among  philosophers ;  one  class  believing  that  the  sun  is  an  intensely  heated 
mass,  which  radiates  its  heat  and  light  around,  like  a  mass  of  intensely 
heated  iron ;  and  another  class  holding  that  heat  is  merely  an  affection  or 
state  of  an  ethereal  fluid,  whieh  occupies  all  space,  as  sound  is  an  affection 
or  modon  of  air,  and  that  the  suu  may  produce  the  phenomena  of  light  and 
heat  without  waste  of  its  temperature  or  substance,  as  a  bell  may  produce 
the  phenomenon  of  sound :  holding  feurther  that  the  sun,  below  itb  luminous 
atmosphere  may  be  habitable  even  by  such  animals  as  live  on  this  earth. 
Those  who  take  the  first  view,  are  awakened  to  the  dread  contemplation  of 
a  universe  carrying  in  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  deoay,  or  at  least  of  great 
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periodictl  TeTolations ;  the  otben  may  view  the  universe  as  destined  to  last 
nearly  nnohanged;  untU  a  new  act  or  will  of  its  Creator  shall  again  alter  or 
destroy  it. 

Of  one  fact  there  oan  be  no  doubt,  namely,  that  the  present  temperature 
of  the  snrfieMe  of  the  earth  is  mnoh  lower  tluan  the  temperature  in  remote 
past  time.  The  rooks  ealled  primitive,  as  granite  and  gneiss,  eonstituting 
the  interiors  of  our  great  mountain  masses  and  the  substrata  of  our  plains, 
bear  evident  marks  of  our  having  been  at  one  period  a  molten  state,  from 
whieh  they  have  be^  solidified  by  a  very  gradual  cooling :  and  even  the  • 
whole  mass  of  the  earth  at  some  time  must  Iwve  been  so  fluid  or  soft,  as,  in 
obedienee  to  gravity,  to  have  assumed  its  rounded  form,  and  in  obedienoe  to 
the  eentrifiigal  force  of  its  whirling,  to  have  bulged  out,  at  its  great  eiroam« 
ferenoe  or  equator,  the  thirty-four  miles  which  its  equatorial  diameter  exceeds 
the  polar;  the  same,  by  the  by,  in  degrees  corresponding  to  the  ^nious 
speed  of  rotation,  being  true  cf  all  the  other  planets  belonging  to  the  solar 
system.  Again,  while  in  excavating  below  the  surftice  of  the  globe,  or  in 
examining  its  structure  as  exposed  to  view  by  volcanic  or  other  convulsions, 
men  encounter,  in  very  many  situations,  a  thickness  €i  more  than  a  mile,  of 
the  wreck  and  remains  of  former  states  of  the  world— as,  on  digging  eighty 
feet  under  vineyards  near  Mount  Vesuvius,  they  encounter  the  more  recenUy 
buried  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii— they  farther  discover  that  the 
animal  and  vegetable  remains  buried,  without  number,  in  the  present  cold 
dimates  of  the  earth,  and  evidenUy  near  where  the  creatures  lived,  are 
all  of  kinds  now  inhabiting  only  the  warmer  or  tropical  regions.  Lastly,  in 
the  operations  of  mining,  the  deeper  men  go,  the  higher  thev  find  the  tem- 
perature to  be,  at  the  rate  of  a  degree  for  about  200  feet  of  descent ;  which 
&ct  as  heat  tends  to  equable  diffusion,  proves  both  that  the  central  heat  of 
onr  earth  must  have  had  another  source  than  a  radiation  from  the  sun  of  the 
present  intensity ;  and  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  now  radiating  away 
more  heat  than  it  receives  from  the  sun.  The  conclusion  then  follows,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  world  is  still  falling,  although  perhaps  so  slowly  that 
a  change  may  not  be  detected  even  within  centuries.  Possibly,  in  very 
remote  antiquity,  that  may  have  been  true  which  the  early  Greeks  errone- 
oosly  thought  true  in  their  day,  viz.,  that  the  equator  ci  the  earth,  by  reason 
of  its  great  heat,  the  sun's  influence  there  being  joined  to  the  heat  from 
within,  was  a  barrier,  impassable  by  man,  between  the  northern  and  south- 
em  h^spheres. 

^<  EkdncUy  a  wurce  of  heat."    (See  the  Analysis.) 

This  subject  can  only  be  satisfactorilv  entered  upon  in  the  chapter  devoted 
exclusively  to  electricity,  and  is,  thereu)re,  deferred.  Suffice  it  here  to  say, 
that  while  an  electrical  discbarge  of  current  passes  from  one  situation  to 
aAother,  the  substance  serving  as  a  conductor  is  often  heated,  melted  or  dissi- 
pated, in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  human  art  has  any 
more  powerful  means  of  produciosr  these  effects.  We  may  remark,  too, 
that  in  certain  cases  of  the  electric^  current,  the  heat  is  accompanied  by  as 
intense  a  light  as  art  can  exhibit. 

**  CambuUioH  and  other  chemical  actions  as  sources  of  heat.**    (See  Analy- 
sis, page  256.) 

Of  the  phenomena  of  nature  there  is  perhaps  some  which,  to  the  nnin* 
Bimoted,  appears  so  inexplicable  and  so  wonderful  as  that  of /ire  or  eambui- 
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remaroing  in  the  btilb  cools  and  oontractB^  a  little  meronry  enten.  Secondly 
this  admitted  mercury  having  been  made  to  boil,  so  as  to  fill  with  its  vapour 
the  whole  capacity  of  the  bmb  and  tube,  and  to  expel  the  air,  on  the  open 
end  being  again  immersed  in  mercury,  and  the  mercurial  vapour  within  being 
condens^,  the  atmosphere  presses  in  fresh  mercury  to  fill  the  whole  vacu- 
um. To  complete  the  making  of  the  thermometer,  the  bulb  is  aeain  heated 
to  expel  so  much  of  the  mercury  as  that  when  cold,  the  tube  shall  be  about 
one-third  full  of  it,  and  then,  before  the  heated  mercury  begins  to  recede, 
the  end  or  opening  is  hermetically  closed  by  directing  upon  it  the  point  of 
a  blow-pipe  fiame  which  fuses  the  glass. 

Although  the  direct  expansion  of  any  solid  body  by  a  moderate  change 
of  temperature  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  with  difficulty  measured,  M. 
Breguet,  of  Paris,  lately  with  much  inffenuitv  contrived  a  thermometer 
which  makes  it  very  evident  Having  soldered  side  by  side  two  very  small 
flattened  wires  of  silver  and  platinum,  or  of  any  other  metals  having  different 
expansibility  by  heat,  he  found  that  all  changes  of  temperature  made  such 
compound  wires  bend  to  a  great  extent,  as  a  sheet  of  damp  paper  curls  on 
being  held  before  the  fire.  The  metal  most  shortened  or  least  lengthened 
acting  like  a  bow-string  to  pull  the  other  into  the  arched  form;  and  he  then 
found,  on  giving  to  the  compound  wire  a  spiral  or  cork-screw  form,  and 
securing  the  upper  end  of  it  to  a  fixed  stand,  while  the  lower  was  left  free  to 
move,  that  an  index  like  the  hand  of  a  watch  attached  to  the  lower  end  was 
turned  completely  round  by  a  certain  change  of  temperature,  and  afforded 
on  a  circle  of  degress  placed  like  a  watch  face  below  it^  indications  which 
perfectly  agreed  with  those  of  good  mercurial  thermometers.  Other  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  principle  have  since  been  successfully  tried,  so  simplified 
and  reduced  in  bulk  as  to  be  introduced  into  the  structure  of  a  pocket  watch. 

Air  is  a  substance  on  several  accounts  admirably  adapted  to  the  formation 
of  a  thermometer ;  for  it  has  great  extent  of  dilatation  from  small  increase  of 
heat ;  it  quickly  received  impressions,  and  its  dilatation  is  equal  for  equal 
increments  of  heat  at  all  temperatures ; — but,  as  already  stated,  there  is  the 
strong  objection  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  excluded, 
without  at  the  same  time  confining  the  air,  and  effecting  its  expansion.  Mr. 
Leslie,  however,  has  used  for  particular  purposes  an  air  thermometer,  which 
he  calls  the  differential  thermometer.  It  consists  of  two  bulbs  a  and  b,  filled 
with  air  and  connected  by  a  bent  tube  d  c,  containing 
Fig.  185.  liquid,  the  instrument  being  hermetically  sealed,  so  that 

the  atmosphere  cannot  affect  the  air  within.    The  greater 

Q  O^  ^®**  ^^  *^®  ^^^^  ^  ^^*^  ^^  *^®  other,  as  when  that  bulb  is 
^  1—  A  touched  by  the  warm  hand  or  is  exposed  to  the  sun's  ray, 
is  marked  by  the  descenditig  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  d, 
which  has  a  scale  attached  to  it. — We  may  observe  thkt 
equal  divisions  or  degrees  marked  on  the  scale  of  this 
thermometer,  do  not  mark  equal  changes  of  temperature, 
for  the  increasing  condensation  and  resistance  of  the  air  in 
the  cold  bulb  require  the  force  overcoming  it  progressively 
to  increase.  If  the  resistance,  on  the  contrary,  were  un- 
varying, as  in  an  air  thermometer  open  to  a  steady  atmo- 
spere,  equal  extent  of  motion  in  the  fluids  would  mark 
>^v  equal  increments  of  heat.     An  air-thermometer  made  of  a 

(^    ^^         simple  bulb  and  long  stalk  of  semi-transparent  porcelain, 
with  the  mouth  downwards,  and  containing  in  its  neck 
molted  lead  or  other  fusible  metal  instead  of  mercury,  is 
well  adapted  for^measuring  very  high  temperatures. 
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Tempenturos,  below  that  of  freering  menmry,  are  nsaallj  measured  by 
alcohol,  which  sabstanoe  has  not  yet  been  frozen ;  and  temperatures  higher 
than  of  boiling  mercury^  are  measured  by  the  expansion  of  air  or  of  metals, 
as  above  descnbed,  or  by  the  contraction  of  pieoes  of  baked  clay,  which, 
when  highly  heated,  lose  water  and  become  semi-titrified.  The  use  of  baked 
clay  was  proposed  by  Wedgewood,  and  the  apparatus  has  been  called 
Wedgewood's  Fyromeierf  or  fir»>measure.  All  contrivances  for  measuring 
heat  may  be  graduated  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  scale  adopted  for  the 
mereorial  thermometer. 

It  is  most  interetting,  while  considering  the  vast  number  and  importance 
of  the  phenomena  produced  by  heat,  to  observe  the  degrees  in  the  general 
scale  of  temperature  at  which  these  severally  take  place.  In  the  foUowinff 
table,  a  selection  of  the  facts  is  classified,  the  temperatures  being  all  referred 
to  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 


Table  o/factB  connected  wiA  Ae  in/ktenee  of  heat  correapondinff  to  certain 

^  temperatures. 

Wedgewood. 
Highest  temperature  measured  240° 

Chinese  porcelain  softened  . 
Cast-iron  thoroughly  melted 
Greatest  heat  of  a  common  smith's  forge 
Flint  glass  surface 


Stone  ware  baked  in 

Welding  heat  of  iron 

Delft  ware  baked  in 

Fine  gold  melts 

SetUing  heat  of  flint  glass 

Fine  silver  melts    . 

Brass  melts 

Full  red  heat  (the  heginning  of  WedgegoodH^ 

Pyromtttr) 
Heat  of  a  common  fire 
Iron  red  in  the  dark 
Quicksilver  boils    . 
Linseed  oil  boils    . 
Lead  melts 
f  Sulphur  melts 
Water  boils 
A  compound  of  three  parts  tin,  five  of  lead 

melts     . 
Alcohol  boils 
Bees'-waz  melts 
Ether  boils 

The  present  medium  temperature  of  the  globe 
Water  freezes 
Milk  freezes 
Vinegar  freezes 
Strong  wine  freezes 
Weak  brine  freezes 
Quicksilver  freezes 
The  air  sometimes  at  Hudson's  Bay 
Greatest  artificial  cold  yet  measured 


.  156 

.  150 

.  125 

.  114 

.  102 
92  to  95 

.  41 

.  82 

.  29 

.  28 

.  21 


and  eight  of  bismuth 


Fahrenheit 
82,277^ 
21,357 
20,577 
17,327 
15,897 
14,337 
13,427 
6,407 
5,237 
4,847 
4,717 
3,807 


1,077 
790 
750 
660 
600 
694 
226 
212 


ztro 
below  zero 


210 

174 

142 

98 

50 

32 

30 

28 

20 

0 

40 

50 

91 
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therefore  be  foroing  its  way  into  the  other;  where,  owing  to  the  lower  tern- 
toeratnre,  a  part  of  it  will  be  relapsing  into  the  state  of  water,  making  room 
for  more.  Henoe,  if  the  differenoe  of  temperature  between  the  bulbs  be  long 
maintained,  the  whole  water  will,  by  a  sort  of  distillatioQ,  gradually  pass 
into  the  colder  bulb.  If  the  differenoe  of  temperature  become  at  any  time 
oonsiderable^  the  liquid  will  boil  in  the  warmer  bulb,  even  although  the 
source  of  heat  be  only  the  living  hand  grasping  it. 

To  the  author  of  this  woric  it  appears  that  by  a  larger  apparatus  made  on 
this  principle,  fresh  water  might  be  conveniently  obtained  from  salt  water  oq 
board  ship,  or  on  islands  deficient  in  fresh  springs.  Suppose  any  two  air- 
tight vessels  like  a  and  b,  of  large  size,  communicating  by  a  tube  furnished 
with  a  stop-cock  near  b :  then  if  the  vessel  a  were  filled  with  salt  water,  and 
were  heated  by  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  (its  surface  being  blaokened  to  ab- 
sorb heat,  and  protected  by  glass  from  the  cooling  e£Fect  of  the  air,)  and  if  tba 
other  vessel  b  were  made  a  vacuum  by  pumping  out  from  its  bottom  the 
water  with  which  it  had  been  previously  filled,  and  were  then  kept  as  cold 
as  possible  by  wetted  coverings  and  a  current  of  air,— on  opening  the  oock 
at  6,  vapour  would  pass  over  from  the  warmer  vessel  to  be  condensed  in  the 
colder,  and  there  would  be  a  distillation  from  sea-water  l^  the  natural  action 
of  the  sun  alone,  of  a  water  p^ectly  fresh  and  pure.  Oases  have  occurred 
where  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  would  have  saved  shipwrecked  erews  from 
perishing  by  thirst;  aa^l  there  are  rocky  islands  in  the  ocean  where  there  is 
no  supply  of  fresh  water  but  from  precarious  nuns  or  importation  from  abroad, 
but  which  might  be  rendered  pleasantly  habitable  by  the  adoption  of  sneh  a 
means. 

When  a  substance  has  reached  the  temperature  at  which  it  boihi,  that  is  to 
say,  at  which  its  power  of  emitting  vapour  becomes  rather  more  than  a  balance 
to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  its  dilating  foree  is  strong  indeed.  Persons  may 
not  reflect  that  15  lbs.  on  a  square  inch  is  about  a  ton  on  a  square  foot.-« 
and  such  is  the  power  with  which  the  vapour  of  all  boiling  substances  rises 
from  them— euttcient  in  a  single  Cornish  steam-engine  to  urge  the  piston 
with  the  force  of  600  horses  I  But  even  at  temperature  mudi  below  boil- 
ing, the  tendency  to  expand,  as  already  stated,  is  still  very  great,  and  although 
not  attraedngoommon  attention,  is  silently  working  many  beantifnl  and  im- 
portant ends  in  the  economy  of  nature. — ^As  in  a  perfect  vaonnra,  freesing 
water  gives  out  a  steam  or  vaponr  that  would  lift  an  opposing  weight  with 
force  of  1}  ounce  per  inch,  or  16  lbs.  on  a  square  foot :  and  even  solid  ice 
gives  out  its  vapour  of  neariy  equal  strength, — so  also  do  many  other  liquids 
and  solids  give  out  their  vapours.  Thus  in  the  apparently  empty  space  called 
the  Torricellian  vacuum,  over  the  mercury  in  a  barometer  tube,  there  is 
always  an  aeriform  mercury,  dense  in  proportion  to  the  temperatnre;  and 
around  camphor,  and  the  essential  or  volatile  oilS|  ftc.^  there  is  similarly  an 
atmosphere  of  the  substance  in  the  form  of  air. 

It  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  known  that  into  a  perfeot  Taouum 
many  bodies  emitted  almost  instandy  in  the  form  of  air,  a  qusatity  of  their 
substances  proportioned  to  their  temperature;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr. 
Dalton  to  make  the  admirable  discovery,  that  even  into  any  space  filled  with 
air,  these  vapours  arise  in  quantity  and  diensity  the  same  as  if  air  were  not  pre- 
sent— the  two  fluids  seeming  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  in  a  vacuum  the  equal  diifusion  of  a  vapour  takes  place  at  once, 
while  in  a  situation  already  occupied  by  air,  it  proceeds  more  slowly  as  the 
vapour  can  force  its  way  through  the  partides  of  the  air,  and  in  genenl  takes 
place  by  a  tranquil  evaporation  from  the  surfiice  instead  of  the  agitation  of 
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eballition.  In  an  apartment  with  an  open  vessel  of  water  in  it,  there  is  soon, 
although  invisible,  a  steam  of  watery  vaponr  mingled  with  the  air,  as  dense 
as  if  the  room  were  a  vaonom  at  the  same  temperature. 

Conseqnenoes  of  this  important  truth  are  the  following. 

That  it  is  only  an  atmosphere  of  the  substance  of  each  body,  which,  by 
pressing  on  the  body,  can  prevent  its  fkrther  dissipation  by  heat.  Thus  wo 
can  save  camphor,  mosk,  smelling  oils,  spirits,  water,  &o.,  only  by  placing 
them  in  closed  bottles  or  vessels,  in  which,  additionally  to  the  air  present,  an 
atmosphere  of  their  own  substance  is  formed,  involving  the  remaining  masses 
with  pressure  proportioned  to  their  temperature  and  its  density. 

The  important  process  of  drying  things  is  merely  the  placing  them  under 
an  elevated  temperature  if  attainable,  and  in  an  atmosphere  not  containing  so 
much  of  the  liquid  as  to  be  saturated  at  the  temperature.  The  effect  of 
wind  or  motion  of  the  air  in  quickening  evaporation,  is  owing  to  its  removing 
air  saturated  with  the  moisture,  and  suostituting  ur  which  is  not— thus  pro- 
ducing nearly  the  oase  of  the  substance  placed  in  a  vacuum. 

If  air  at  a  certain  temperature,  contain  mixed  with  it  as  much  water  as  can 
be  sustained  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapour  at  that  temperature  and  if  then, 
by  any  cause,  as  by  rising  in  the  atmosphere,  the  air  be  cooled,  it  will  abstract 
heat  from  the  vapour  and  cause  a  portion  to  be  predpitated  or  visibly  cou" 
densed  into  a  fog  or  rain.  Water  rising  as  invisible  vapour  from  the  surface 
of  a  lake  or  river,  often,  when  it  has  r^i^ed  a  certain  height,  is  condensed 
into  the  stratum  of  clouds  wluch  there  appears,  and  which  for  a  time  may 
remain  usefully  protecting  the  fields  from  the  intense  meridian  sun,  or  may 
&I1  again  as  refreshing  showers  over  the  country. 

It  IB  the  tranquil  and  invisible  evaporation  of  which  we  are  now  speakings 
whicl\  lifts  from  the  surfiice  of  the  wide  ocean  all  the  water  which,  after  con- 
densation, retuiis  to  the  ocean  in  the  fote  of  the  myriads  of  river  streams 
which  give  life  and  beauty  to  the  face  of  nature. 

In  warm  olimates  there  are  inlets  of  the  sea,  oceanonally  shut  off  from  the 
parent  ocean,  and  where,  after  the  sun's  rays  have  drunk  up  all  the  water  the 
deposited  salt  remains  to  be  carried  away  in  loads  for  the  uses  of  man,  as 
sand  is  carried  from  any  ordinaiv  shore.  There  are  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  prodigioiis  accumulations  of  salt,  some  of  which  may  have  been  formed 
in  this  way,  during  the  revolutions  of  the  world  in  remote  past  time,  and 
which  are  now  tamed  to  man's  account  as  salt-mines.  When  the  Nile  over- 
flows its  banks  with  water  holding  in  solution,  although  in  almost  impercep- 
tible proportion,  mineral  substances  brought  from  themterior  of  Africa,  some 
of  that  water  admitted  into  reservoirs,  and  afterwards  dried  up  by  the  sun's 
heat,  leaves  a  rich  store  chiefly  of  chrystallized  natron  or  soda. 

The  following  are  other  instances  of  vapour  which  is  invisible  while  at  a 
higher  temperature,  but  ia  thickly  precipitated  when  air,  with  which  it  is 
mixed,  is  cooled,  or  when  it  touches  a  colder  solid  body : — the  steam  observed 
at  night  and  morning  hovering  over  brooks  and  marshes  heated  by  the  sun 
during  the  day  t*— the  frost-sm<M[e,  as  it  is  called,  which  lies  on  the  whole  face 
of  the  greenland  seas  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  where  the  water,  wanned 
by  the  louff  day  of  the  polar  summer,  continues  to  emit  its  vapour  for  a  con- 
SMlerable  time  after  summer  is  past,  into  an  atmosphere,  become  too  cold  to 
preserve  it  invisible : — ^the  breath  or  perspiration  of  animals,  of  horses  in  par« 
tioular,  after  strong  exertion,  becoming  so  strikingly  visible  in  cold  and  damp 
weather,  or  even  in  warm  vater,  when  the  air  is  already  charged  with 
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ioisture : — ^in  oides  where  there  are  deepdndmi  oommiimoating  with  kitohenB, 
manufactories,  ftc.,  and  coDstantlj  filled  with  and  mobt  warm  air  the  vapour 
loaded  air,  although  clear  or  transparent  in  the  drain,  immediately  on  escaping 
into  a  frosty  atmosphere  lets  go  its  moisture,  with  the  appearance  of  steam 
issuing  from  a  great  subterranean  caldron.  Steam  over  water  in  any  bcMler 
is  transparent  or  perfectly  aSriform— -«s  may  be  seen  when  water  is  made  to 
boil  in  a  vessel  of  glass,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  cooled  by  contact  or  admixture 
of  colder  air,  it  ceases  to  be  true  steam,  and  is  condensed  into  small  particles 
of  water  suspended  in  the  air.  Man  v  persons,  while  thinking  of  steam,  figure 
it  only  in  this  latter  state,  as  particles  of  water  mixed  with  air  nearly  as  a 
subtile  powder  might  be  mixed,  and  its  substance  occnpyinff  really  no  more 
space  than  the  original  water  did.  Now  until  steam  is  cool  and  condensed,  /' 
it  is  of  a  nature  to  fill  alone  any  appropriate  vessel  and  powerfully  distends' 
it,  just  as  air  fills  and  distends  a  bladder.  Steam  issuing  from  the  spout^  ^ 
a  kettle  is  hardly  seen  near  the  month,  but  as  its  distanoe  from  the  i 
increases,  it  is  cooled  into  a  thick  cloud  or  vapour.  ^^ 

In  a  vessel  from  which  air  and  atmospheric  pressure  are  ezdudedfeven  the 
temperature  of  freeiing  water  being  sufficient  to  maintain  permanently  in  the 
state  of  gas  or  air,  many  substances  which  exist  as  liquid  under  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure, — and  the  whole  mass  of  such  a  substance,  when  plaoed  in  a. 
vacuum,  not  being  instantly  coi^verted  into  gas,  because  the  portion  whieh 
first  rises  becomes  an  atmosphere  weighing  upon  the  remuning  mass,  and 
because,'moreover,  that  portion,  by  absorMng  from  the  mass  much  heat  into 
the  latent  state,  cools  the  mass  much  below  the  freesing  point;  we  see  why 
the  liquids  now  spoken  of  are  so  rapidly  cooled  to  at  least  the  freesing  ykoX 
if  placed  where  a  vacuum  can  be  maintained,  that  is  to  say,  where,  after  com- 
mon air  has  been  removed,  the  aeriform  matter  arising  from  them,  and  ab- 
sorbing their  heat,  is  also  promptly  and  in  a  continued  manner  abstracted.  It 
is  thus  that  water  placed  in  an  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump  is  so  lapidly 
oooled,  and  that  when  there  is  betide  it  a  vessel  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  or  other  substance  capable  of  absorbing  the  watery  vapour  as  formed,  it 
is  soon  reduced  to  the  state  of  ice ;  or  again  that  water,  or  even  mercury, 
surrounded  by  ether  evaporating  in  a  vacuum,  is  so  auidcly  frooen.  It  is 
thus  also  that  if  one  bulb  of  the  instrument  desoribea  at  page  296,  be  im- 
mersed in  a  freezing  mixture,  the  water  in  the  other  and  distant  bulb Vill 
soon  become  ice;  for  the  vapor  arising  from  that  water  in  the  vacuum  main- 
tained throughout  the  aparatus  by  the  freesing  mixture,  is  immediately  con- 
densed again  in  the  immersed  bulb,  and  leaves  the  vacuum  still  free  for  the 
ascent  of  more  vapour,  to  carry  away  more  heat  from  the  water  as  latent 
heat,  and  te  make  it  freeze. 

As  we  have  explained,  also,  that  in  a  liquid  there  is  the  same  tendency  to 
evaporation,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  exposed  to  the  air,  we  see  the  reason 
why  all  evaporation  is  a  very  cooling  process.  The  effect,  however,  in  air 
is  neither  so  rapid  nor  so  great  as  in  a  vacuum :  first,  because  the  presence 
of  the  air  impedes  the  spreading  of  the  newly-formed  vapour  from  the  liquid 
surface,  and  keeps  it  where  its  pressure  resists  the  formation  of  more  vapour  \ 
and,  secondly,  because  the  air  in  contact  with  the  li<}uid|  shares  its  higher 
temperature  with  the  liquid.  -  Still  in  India  flat  dishes  of  water,  plaoed 
during  the  night  on  beds  of  twigs  and  straw  kept  wet  and  in  a  current  of  air, 
soon  exhibit  thin  cakes  of  ice— and  thus,  ice  is  {ffocured  in  India  for  pur- 
poses of  luxury. 

The  absorption  of  latent  heat  in  the  evaporation  which  goes  on  from  the 
^ea  and  earth  in  all  warm  climates,  greatly  temper  ,the  heat  of  these  dimatesi 
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and  the  vapour  afterwards  spreading  to  the  poles,  as  ezpluned  in  "Pneumo' 
tics/*  under  the  head  of  Windt,  carries  warmth  thither  to  be  given  out 
when  it  is  recondensed  into  the  form  of  rain,  or  is  solidified  as  snow.  The 
formation  any  where  of  mist  or  rain  warms  the  air  most  sensibly,  by  the 
liberation  of  the  latent  heat  from  the  precipitated  vapour.  Again,  the  Uquid 
water,  which,  during  winter,  is  converted  into  snow  or  ice,  had  been  a  re- 
servoir  of  latent  heat  stored  to  temper  the  frosty  air  of  the  commencing  cold 
season ;  and  in  the  following  spring,  such  ice  and  snow  serve  as  empty  re- 
ceptacles, in  which  the  first  violence  of  the  returning  sun  hides  or  expends 
iteelf ;  allowing  the  temperature  to  change  more  gradually,  and  for  many 
living  beings,  therefore,  more  safely.  The  vast  stores  of  ice  and  snow 
among  high  mountains,  as  among  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  are  often,  during 
the  summer,  stores  of  mild  temperature  to  regions  around  :  for  besides  cool- 
ing the  air  near  them,  they  are  the  never-faihng  sources  of  the  rivers  which 
run  from  them  during  the  whole  of  summer,  carrying  ftreshnes  through  dis- 
tant lands : — ^from  the  Alps,  for  instance,  proceed  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone 
— ^most  romantic  and  beautiful  of  European  streams;  and  from  the  Pyrenees, 
the  rapid  Gave,  &c.,  which,  while  channels  around  from  lower  regions  are 
almost  dried  up  by  the  summer  heat,  flows  only  the  more  freshly  as  the  heat 
is  greater^  and  the  feeding  snows  are  more  abundantly  dissolved. 

Men  in  artificially  raising  temperature,  are  generally  causing  the  liberatioii 
of  heat  which  had  been  previously  latent ;  and  in  lowering  temperature 
or  prodncins  cold,  they  effect  their  purpose  almost  solely  by  rendering  a 
quantity  of  heat  latent. 

Lavoisier  thought  that  the  heat  of  all  combustion  was  merely  the  latent 
heat  of  the  oxygen  gas  concerned  in  the  combustion,  given  out  during  its 
isombination  with  the  burning  body.  It  is  so  in  part,  but  we  now  know  that 
it  depmis  more  on  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  between  the  combin- 
inff  snnstaDces.  The  water  thrown  upon-  quick-lime  to  slake  it,  becomes 
soud  in  combination  with  the  lime,  and  ffives  out  its  latent  heat  so  remark- 
ably as  often  to  set  fire  to^  a  wooden  vessel  or  ship  containing  it. 

When  dwelling-houses,  green-houses,  manufiictories,  &c.,  are  warmed,  as 
is  now  common,  by  the  admission  of  steam  into  systems  of  pipes  which 
branch  over  them,  the  heat  is  chiefly  that  previously  latent  in  the  steam, 
and  which  spreads  around  as  soon  as  the  steam,  by  touching  pipes  of  a  lower 
temperature,  is  eondensed  to  a  state  of  water.  The  modes  of  most  profitably 
effecting  these  purposes  have  to  be  considered  in  a  future  chapter. 

For  producing  artificial  cold,  our  processes  generally  involve  the  circum- 
stance either  of  a  solid  changing  into  a  liquid,  during  which  it  absorbs,  and 
hides  in  its  new  constitution  much  of  the  heat  previously  sensible  in  it  and 
in  the  liquid  dissolving  it;  or  of  a  liquid  changing  into  vapour,  during  which 
heat  equally  becomes  latent.  Thus  by  dissolving  a  salt,  nitre,  for  instaooei 
in  water,  we  obtain  a  solution  which  is  very  cold. 

In  India,  the  common  mode  of  cooling  wine  for  table  is  to  surround  the 
bottles  with  nitre  thus  melting;  and  the  water  of  the  solution  being  evapor* 
ated  again  before  next  day,  the  salt  is  left  ready  for  use  as  before.  Such  is 
the  mutual  attraction  of  water  and  many  salts,  that  they  readily  epmbine, 
assuming  the  liquid  form,  even  when  the  water  is  used  in  the  solid  state  of 
ice;  and  as,  in  tnat  case,  both  the  water  aad  the  salt  render  heat  latent,  the 
fall  of  temperature  is  very  great.  Thus  common  salt  and  snow  (or  ice) 
when  mixed,  dissolve  into  liquid  brine  87°  colder  than  freezing  water,  or  5^ 
below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit. — ^The  bst-mentioned  fact  explains  the  com- 
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d  fprmlfiBg  Btit  on  an  ioe-covered  pftvement  before  a  street 
k--T  -•»  riMff  Mw^j  the  ioe.  The  salt  and  ioe  qnicklj  combine  and  form 
j><  wl  iriiK.  which  other  of  itaelf  runs  off  into  the  gutter  and  disappears,  or 
2  4bsIt  sw^4  «91  or  its  water  evaporates,  leaving  onlj  the  salt  behind.  It 
^  »  tkas  the  brine  is  at  first  a  refrigerating  mixture,  which  cools  still  more 
dt«  fareneBt  and  the  ncigfaboaring  ice,  but  all  which  is  touched  by  the  salt 
m  m^zed.  Semnts  esnallj  err  in  using  a  pickaxe  or  spade  immediately 
alter  th«  sprmkiing,  instead  of  waiting,  and  with  a  ln*oom  spreading  the 
tike  seldm;  sah  completely  over  the  place. 
Tke  Cc>IIowing  is  a  short  table  of  easily  procured  freezing  mixture : 


FngcTific  MixkureB. 
Sttetaaees  mixed.  Thermometer  sinkfl. 

ConuBonsalt      ....    lpart'|^ 
Snow  or  pounded  ioe     .     .     2  '—    ' 


CoouBoo  salt 5 

Snow  or  ice 12  . 

2utnte  of  ammonia      .     .  5  — 

Snow 8 

Piluted  sulpurio  acid    .     .  2 

Fttsad  potass 4 

Snow 3 

2(icrate  of  ammonia      .     .  1 

Water 1 

Sulphate  of  soda      .    .     .  8  — 

3Iuriatic  acid      ....  5 


From  any  temperature  to  5°  below 
zero. 

From  any  temperature  to  25*^  below 
zero. 


From  82^  above  to  28^  below  leio. 
From  32®  above  to  51**  below  zero. 
From  50**  to  4**  above  zero. 
From  50^  to  O''  or  zero. 


We  have  already  described  under  other  heads  the  firigorifio  effect  of 
evaporating  in  a  vacuum  or  in  the  air,  and  of  the  operation  of  condensing 
a  gas  to  squeeze  the  heat  out  of  it  before  letting  it  expand  again  to  a  great 
volume. 

For  any  given  gubstance,  the  changes  of  state  from  solid  to  liqutdf  and/rom 
iiquvi  to  airy  happen  under  similar  circumslaneeSf  so  precisely  at  the 
same  temperaturey  that  they  mark  feted  points  in  a  general  scale  ofiiem' 
percUure,  and  enable  us  to  regulate  and  compare  our  vartous  (Aerinome- 
<er8.    See  Analysisj  page  256.) 

As  we  can  neither  weigh  heat,  nor  measure  its  bulk,  nor  see  it,  and  as^ 
even  if  our  sense  of  touch  were  a  correct  judge  in  the  matter,  which  it  is 
not,  we  dare  libt  touch  things  which  are  vevy  hot  or  cold,  some  other  means 
were  wanted  for  estimating  the  presence  in  bodies  of  this  very  subtile  prin* 
oiple; — and  a  mean  has  been  found  in  the  measurement  of  its  most  obvious 
and  constant  efibct,  namely  that  dilatation  or  expannon  of  bodiesy  which 
again  ceases  when  the  heat  is  withdrawn.  Any  substance  so  circumstanced 
as  to  allow  this  expansion  to  be  accurately  measured|  becomes  to  us  a  Oyer.- 
mometer  or  m^a^sure  of  heat. 

In  solid  substances  the  direct  expansion  by  heat  is  so  small  as  to  be  seea 
or  measured  with  difficulty.  In  airs^  tgain,  the  expansion  is  verv  extensive  ; 
but  there  is  the  objection  that  in  any  apparatus  yet  contrived  which  will 
allow  their  expansion  completely  to  appear,  they  cannot  be  protected  from  the 
varying  pressure  of  th^  atmosphere — an  influence  which  affects  their  volume 
even  more  than  common  changes  of  temperature.  But  liquids  are  free  from 
both  disadvantages,  and  when  placed  in  a  glass  bulb;  as  a,  having  a  long 
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neck  or  stalk  a  by  into  whioh  the  liqaid  may  rise  wbeaezpanded  by  heat^  to 
be  measured,  they  form  the  most  generally  convenient 
of  thermometers.  Then^  among  liquids,  meroury  is, 
on  several  accounts,  singularly  pre-eminent  In  mer- 
cury, the  range  of  temperature  between  freezing  and 
boilinff  reaches  a  higher  point  than  in  any  other  liquid, 
and  alower  point  than  in  all  others  except  alcohol ;  its 
little  capacity  for  heat  and  ready  conducting  power, 
causes  it  to  be  very  quickly  affected  by  change  of  tem- 
perature ;  its  expansion  is  singularly  equable  for  equal 
increase  of  heat  through  the  important  middle  part  of 
the  scale,  which  includes  the  common  temperature  on 
earth,  namely,  from  freezing  to  the  boiling  beat  of  wa- 
ter; and  it  is  easy  to  proportion  the  bulb  and  the  stalk 
to  each  other,  bo  that  a  small  difference  of  temperature 
shall  cause  the  mercurial  column  in  the  stalk  to  rise  or 
fall  very  conspicuously. 

Now,  when  the  important  fact  was  ascertained  that  solid  water  or  ice  melts 
in  every  case  at  precisely  the  same  temperature,  and  that  pure  liquid  water 
in  a  metallic  vessel,  and  under  a  given  atmospheric  pressure,  boils  always  at 
the  same  temperature,  it  followed  that  by  placing  such  a  thermometer  as 
above  described,  first  in  melting  ice  and  then  in  boiling  water,  and  marking 
upon  Uie  stalk  the  two  points  at  which  the  meroury  stood,  as  represented 
here  by  F  and  B,  two  fixed  or  variable  points  would  be  obtained,  and  the 
interval  between  them  might  be  divided  on  the  glass,  or  on  a  suitable  soale^ 
to  be  attached  to  the  fflass,  into  any  convenient  number  of  parts  to  be  called* 
degrees;  it  followed  mrther,  that  by  continuing  the  division  to  any  extent 
both  above  and  below  the  fixed  points,  a  general  scale  of  temperature  would 
be  obtained,  with  respect  to  which  all  thermometers  made  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple would  perfectly  agree,  although  the  size  of  the  divisions  on  the  stalks 
would  vary  according  to  the  compaiative  capacities  of  the  bulk  and  stalk  in 
the  different  instruments.  Our  Newton  had  the  honor  first  to  propose  the 
regulating  points  of  freezing  and  boiling,  and  they  are  now  universally 
adopted,  but  the  interval  between  them  has  been  variously  subdivided; — that 
is  to  say,  there  has  not  been  agreement  among  philosophers  as  to  what  they 
woidd  call  a  degree  of  heat.  In  the  Centigrade  thermometer,  which  is  the 
most  simple,  the  division  is  into  100  equal  parts ;  in  Reaumur's,  which  is 
commonly  used  in  France,  it  is  into  80  parts;  and  in  Fahrenheit's,  which  is 
used  in  England,  it  is  into  180^.  In  Fahrenheit's,  moreover,  the  freezing 
point,  instead  of  being  called  zero,  as  in  the  others,  is  called  32^,  because 
the  maker  chose  to  begin  countinff  from  the  lowest  heat  which  he  met  in 
Iceland,  and  which  was  82^  below  freezing  of  his  Bcale.-^To  turn  the 
degrees  of  any  one  of  these  thermometers  into  degrees  of  any  other,  we 
have  only  to  recollect  that  9^  of  Fahrenheit  are  equal  to  5^  of  the  Centi- 

rade,  and  to  4^  of  Beaumer.    Therefore,  multiplying  by  9  and  dividing  by 
or  4,  or  the  reverse,  and  adding  or  subtracting  the  82^  of  Fahrenheit, 
gives,  as  the  result,  the  degree  desired. 

The  bulb  of  a  mercurial  thermometer  is  formed  by  heating  to  fusion  in 
the  flame  of  a  lamp,  the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  which  has  a  very  small  and 
equable  bore,  and  then  blowing  into  the  tube  until  the  softened  end  swells 
like  a  soap-bubble,  to  the  size  desired.  The  mercury  is  forced  into  such  a 
bulb  through  its  long  stalk  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, — thus.  First, 
a  portion  of  the  air  originally  in  the  bnlb  being  expelled  by  warming  the 
bulb,  the  open  end  of  the  stalk  is  immersed  in  meroury,  and  when  the  air 
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remabing  in  the  bulb  cools  and  oontraet?;  a  little  mercury  enters.  Secondly 
this  admitted  mercury  having  been  made  to  boil,  so  as  to  fill  with  its  vapour 
the  whole  capacity  of  the  bulb  and  tube,  and  to  expel  the  air,  on  the  open 
end  being  again  immersed  in  mercury,  and  the  mercurial  vapour  within  being 
condensed,  the  atmosphere  presses  in  fresh  mercury  to  fill  the  whole  vacu- 
um. To  complete  the  making  of  the  thermometer,  the  bulb  is  azain  heated 
to  expel  so  much  of  the  mercury  as  that  when  cold,  the  tube  shall  be  about 
one-third  full  of  it,  and  then,  before  the  heated  mercury  begins  to  recede, 
the  end  or  opening  is  hermetically  closed  by  directing  upon  it  the  point  of 
a  blow-pipe  flame  which  fuses  the  glass. 

Although  the  direct  expansion  of  any  solid  body  by  a  moderate  change 
of  temperature  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  with  difficulty  measured,  M. 
Breguet,  of  Paris,  latelv  with  much  ingenuity  contrived  a  thermometer 
which  makes  it  very  evident  Having  soldered  side  by  side  two  very  small 
flattened  wires  of  silver  and  platinum,  or  of  any  other  metals  having  different 
expansibility  by  heat,  he  found  that  all  changes  of  temperature  made  such 
compound  wires  bend  to  a  great  extent,  as  a  sheet  of  damp  paper  curls  on 
being  held  before  the  fire.  The  metal  most  shortened  or  least  lengthened 
acting  like  a  bow-string  to  pull  the  other  into  the  arched  form ;  and  he  then 
found,  on  giving  to  the  compound  wire  a  spiral  or  cork-screw  form,  and 
securing  the  upper  end  of  it  to  a  fixed  stand,  while  the  lower  was  left  free  to 
move,  that  an  index  like  the  hand  of  a  watch  attached  to  the  lower  end  was 
turned  completely  round  by  a  certain  change  of  temperature,  and  afforded 
on  a  circle  of  degress  placed  like  a  watch  face  below  it,  indications  which 
perfectly  agreed  with  those  of  good  mercurial  thermometers.  Other  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  principle  have  since  been  successfully  tried,  so  simplified 
and  reduced  in  bulk  as  to  be  introduced  into  the  structure  of  a  pocket  watch. 
Air  is  a  substance  on  several  accounts  admirably  adapted  to  the  formation 
of  a  thermometer ;  for  it  has  great  extent  of  dilatation  from  small  increase  of 
heat ;  it  quickly  receives  impressions,  and  its  dilatation  is  equal  for  equal 
increments  of  heat  at  all  temperatures ; — but,  as  already  stated,  there  is  the 
strong  objection  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  excluded| 
without  at  the  same  time  confining  the  air,  and  effecting  its  expansion.  Mr. 
Leslie,  however,  has  used  for  particular  purposes  an  air  thermometer,  which 
he  calls  the  differential  thermometer.  It  consists  of  two  bulbs  a  and  6,  filled 
with  air  and  connected  by  a  bent  tube  d  c,  containing 
Fig.  185.  liquid,  the  instrument  being  hermetically  sealed,  so  that 
the  atmosphere  cannot  affect  the  air  within.  The  greater 
heat  in  the  bulb  b  than  in  the  other,  as  when  that  bulb  is 
touched  by  the  warm  hand  or  is  exposed  to  the  sun's  ray, 
is  marked  by  the  descendiiag  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  d^ 
which  has  a  scale  attached  to  it. — We  may  observe  thkt 
equal  divisions  or  degrees  marked  on  the  scale  of  this 
thermometer,  do  not  mark  equal  changes  of  temperature, 
for  the  increasing  condensation  and  resistance  of  the  air  in 
the  cold  bulb  require  the  force  overcoming  it  progressively 
to  increase.  If  the  resistance,  on  the  contrary,  were  un- 
varying, as  in  an  air  thermometer  open  to  a  steady  atmo- 
spere,  equal  extent  of  motion  in  the  fluids  would  mark 
/■'\^  equal  increments  of  heat.     An  air-thermometer  made  of  a 

^    ^^         simple  bulb  and  long  stalk  of  semi-transparent  porcelain, 
with  the  mouth  downwards,  and  containing  in  its  neck 
melted  lead  or  other  fusible  metal  instead  of  mercury,  is 
well  adapted  for  [measuring  very  high  temperatures. 
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TempentoreSy  below  that  of  freering  menmrj,  are  uBually  measured  by 
alcohol,  which  Bubetanoe  has  not  yet  been  frozen ;  and  temperatures  higher 
than  of  boiling  meronrr,  are  measared  by  the  expansion  of  air  or  of  metals, 
as  above  described,  or  by  the  contraction  of  pieces  of  baked  clay,  which, 
when  highly  heated,  lose  water  and  b^ome  semi-titrified.  The  use  of  baked 
clay  was  proposed  by  Wedgewood,  and  the  apparatus  has  been  called 
Wedgewood's  Pynj/meterj  or  fii^measure.  All  contrivances  for  measuring 
heat  may  be  graduated  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  scale  adopted  for  the 
mercurial  thermometer. 

It  is  moat  interssting,  while  considering  the  vast  number  and  importance 
of  the  phenomena  produced  by  heat,  to  observe  the  degrees  in  the  general 
Boale  of  temperature  at  which  these  severally  take  place.  In  the  followinff 
table,  a  selection  of  the  facts  is  classified,  the  temperatures  being  all  referred 
to  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 


Table  offaeU  eonneded  mA  the  influence  of  heai  eorretpcmding  to  eertain 

temperatures, 

Wedgewood, 
Highest  temperature  measured  .  .    240^ 

Chinese  porcelain  softened  . 
Cast-iron  thoroughly  melted 
Greatest  heat  of  a  common  smith's  forge 
Flint  glass  surface 


Stone  ware  baked  in 

Welding  heat  of  iron 

Delft  ware  baked  in 

Fine  gold  melts 

Settling  heat  of  flint  glass 

Fine  silver  melts    . 

Brass  melts 

Full  red  heat  (the  heginnxng  of  Wedgegood'e 

I^/rometer) 
Heat  of  a  common  fire 
Iron  red  in  the  dark 
Quicksilver  boils    . 
Linseed  oil  boils    . 
Lead  melts 
«  Sulphur  melts 
Water  boils 
A  compound  of  three  parts  tiu;  five  of  lead; 

melts     . 
Alcohol  boils 
Bees'-wax  melts 
Ether  boils 

The  present  medium  temperature  of  the  globe 
Water  freezes 
Milk  freezes 
Vinegar  freezes 
Strong  wine  freezes 
Weak  brine  freezes 
Quicksilver  freezes 
The  air  sometimes  at  Hudson's  Bay 
Greatest  artificial  cold  yet  measured 


156 

150 

125 

114 

102 

92  to  95 

41 

82 

29 

28 

21 


and  eight  of  bismuth 


Fahrenheit 
82,277^ 
21,357 
20,577 
17,327 
15,897 
14,337 
13,427 
6,407 
5,237 
4,847 
4,717 
8,807 


1,077 
790 
750 
660 
600 
594 
226 
212 


zero 
below  zero 


210 

174 

142 

98 

50 

82 

30 

28 

20 

0 

40 

50 
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Tf^ere  is  reason  for  thinkmg  tbat  the  higher  icnnp^cttores  noted  in  this 
table  are  considerably  too  high,  owing  to  the  insnfficieney  of  the  thermometez 
or  Pyrometer  (Wedgewood's)  by  which  they  were  estimated. 

It  is  a  caiioHs  inquiry,  suggested  by  contemplating  the  preceding  table, 
how  mnch  heat  may  yet  remain  in  bodies  at  the  lowest  temperatnre  whioh 
we  know  ?  No  conjecture  was  haiarded  on  the  subject  until  Dr.  Irving  thought 
it  might  be  elucidated  by  comparing  the  quantity  of  heat  whioh  becomes 
latent  in  a  body  on  changing  form,  with  the  capacity  of  the  body  before  and 
after  the  change.  For  instance,  with  respect  to  water,  he  said:  as  it  requires 
one-tenth  more  heat  to  make  a  certain  change  in  the  temperature  of  water 
than  of  an  equal  quantity  of  ice,  probably  ioe«cold  water  contains  altogether 
just  one4enth  more  heat  than  of  an  equal  quantity  of  ioe  at  the  melting  point : 
then  as  we  know  the  water  to  contain  exactly  140°  more  heat  than  the  ice, 
viz.f  its  latent  heat,  the  whole  or  absolute  quantity  of  heat  in  it  will  be  tea 
times  140®,  or  1,400°.  By  applying  this  reasoning,  however,  to  other  sub- 
stances Uian  water,  it  evidently  is  fallacious ;  and  the  conclusion  follows  that 
we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  solving  the  question ; — the  thermometer  no  more 
telling  us  the  absolute  quantity  of  neat  in  any  body  than  the  rising  and  falling 
of  the  tide  between  any  two  rocks  tells  us  the  total  depth  of  the  rocky  chasm. 

From  what  is  said  in  the  last  and  in  preceding  paragraphs,  it  is  evident 
that  the  thermometer  ^ves  very  limited  information  with  respect  to  heat :  it 
merely  indicates,  in  fact,  what  may  be  called  the  tension  of  heat  in  bodies, 
or  the  tendency  of  the  heat  to  spread  from  them.  Thus  it  does  not  discover 
that  a  pound  of  water  takes  thirty  times  as  much  heat  to  raise  its  temperature 
one  degree  as  a  pound  of  mercury ;  nor  does  it  discover  the  caloric  of  fluidity 
absorbed  when  bodies  change  their  form,  and  which  is  called  "  latent  heat  '* 
only  because  hidden  from  the  thermometer;  nor  does  it  tell  that  there  is  more 
heat  in  a  gallon  of  water  than  in  a  pint ;  and  if  an  observer  did  not  make 
allowance  for  the  increasing  rate  of  expansion  with  increasing  temperature, 
in  the  substance  used  as  a  thermometer,  he  would  believe  the  increase  of  heat 
to  be  greater  than  it  is ;  and  lastly,  when  a  fluid  is  used  as  a  thermometer, 
the  expansion  observed  is  only  the  excess  of  the  expansion  in  a  fluid  over 
that  in  the  contaioinff  solid,  and  subject  to  the  irregularities  of  expansion  ia 
both  substances; — all  proving  that  the  indications  of  the  thermometer,  unless 
interpreted  by  other  circumstances  and  our  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of 
heat,  no  more  disclose  the  true  relations  of  heat  to  bodies,  than  the  money 
accidentally  in  a  man's  pocket  tells  his  rank  and  riches. 

*'  Seatf  by  its  different  relations  to  different  iuhstances,  Jias  a  powerful  influ-^ 
ence  on  their  chemical  combinaiiomJ^    (See  Analysis,  page  256.) 

By  observations  made  and  recorded  through  past  ages,  man  has  now  come 
to  know  that  the  substances  constituting  the  world  around  him,  although 
appearing  to  differ  in  their  nature,  almost  to  infinity,  are  yet  all  made  up  of 
a  few  simple  elements  variously  combined ;  and  he  has  discovered  that  the 
peculiar  relations  of  these  elements  to  heat,  particularly  their  being  unequally 
expanded  by  it,  and  their  undergoing  fusion  and  vaporization  at  difierent 
temperatures,  furnish  him  with  ready  means  of  separating,  combining,  and 
new-modifying  them  to  serve  to  him  most  useful  purposes.  Where  the  primi- 
tive savage,  looking  around  on  rocks  and  soils,  saw  in  their  diversified  aspect 
almost  as  little  meaning  as  did  the  inferior  animals  which  participated  with 
him  the  shelter  of  the  wood  or  cave,  his  descendant,  with  penetration  sharp- 
ened by  science,  descries  at  once  the  treasures  of  the  mine,  and  aided  by 
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beat,  whose  wonderfhl  energies  he  has  learned  to  oontrol,  pursues  through 
all  the  Protean  disguises  of  ores,  add  salts,  and  solutions,  each  of  the  wished-* 
for  substance,  until  he  secures  it  apart.  For  instance,  in  what  to  his  fore* 
fathers  for  thousands  of  years  appeared  but  a  red  dross,  he  knows  that  there 
lies  concealed  the  precious  iron — king  of  metals !  and  soon  forcing  this  in 
bis  ardent  furnace  to  assume  the  metallic  form,  he  afterwards,  with  imple^ 
ments  made  of  it,  monlds  all  other  bodies  to  his  will :  the  trees  from  the 
forest,  and  the  rocks  from  the  quarry,  in  obedience  to  these,  are  fashioned 
by  him  as  if  they  were  of  soft  clay,  and  at  his  command  rise  into  magnificent 
structures  of  palaces  and  ships,  with  which  the  earth  and  the  ocean  are  now 
80  thickly  corered. — ^The  minute  detail  of  the  relations  to  heat  of  particular 
substances  forms  a  great  portion  of  the  department  of  soienoe  called  <^emtstty 
^a  name  taken  from  an  Arabic  word  ugnifying^re  ;)  but  a  general  review 
of  the  subject  belongs  to  this  work. 

The  most  common  ores  of  metals  are  combinations  of  the  metals  with 
oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphur,  substances  all  of  which  are  yolatilised  at 
much  lower  temperatares  than  the  metals.  Now  simple  roasting,  as  it  is 
called,  or  strongly  heating  the  ores,  suffices  often  to  drive  away  great  part 
of  these  adjuncts;  and  where  additional  assistance  is  required,  it  is  obtained 
by  mixing  with  the  ore  something  which  when  heated  attracts  the  substance 
to  be  expelled  more  strongly  than  the  metal  does.  Gbaicoal,  for  instance, 
heated  with  oxide-ore,  takes  the  oxygen,  and  flying  off  with  it  as  carbonio 
acid,  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  or  crucible  the  vivified  or  pure  metal. 

Mercury  mixed  with  the  dross  of  a  mine,  dissolves  any  particles  of  gold 
or  of  silver  existing  in  the  dross,  and  the  ingredients  of  the  solution  may 
afterwards  be  obtained  separate  by  mere  heating — the  mercury  passing  away 
ms  vapour  to  where  it  is  cooled  and  again  oondensed  for  subsequent  use,  and 
the  more  fixed  gold  or  silver  remaining  in  the  vessel — and  just  as  in  all  other 
distillations,  like  that  of  spirit  from  wine,  or  of  essential  oils  from  water,  &o., 
there  is  the  separation  by  heat  of  a  more  volatile  from  a  less  volatile  sub- 
stance. The  only  difference  between  what  is  called  drying  by  heat  and  dis- 
tilling, is  that  in  the  one  case  the  substance  vapourized,  being  of  no  use,  is 
allowed  to  eseape  or  become  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere ;  while  in  the  other, 
being  the  precious  part,  it  is  caught  and  condensed  into  the  liquid  form. 
The  vapour  from  drying  linen,  if  caught,  would  be  distilled  water.  The 
abundant  vapour  from  wheaten  bread  while  being  baken,  is  chiefly  a  spirit 
like  what  is  obtained  from  malt,  and  by  an  ingenious  apparatus  lately  con- 
trived, may  be  caught  and  preserved. 

A  piece  of  cold  charcoal  lies  in  the  air  for  any  length  of  time  without 
change  :  but  if  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  the  mutual  cohesion  of  its  particle 
is  so  weakened,  in  other  words,  the  particles  are  so  repelled  and  separated 
from  each  other,  that  their  attraction  for  the  oxygen  in  the  air  around  is 
allowed  to  operate,  and  they  combine  with  that  oxygen,  so  as  to  produce  the 
phenomenon  of  combustion.  The  same  is  true,  under  similar  circumstances, 
of  almost  any  dry  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  and  of  several  of  the 
metals. 

Nitre,  sulphur  and  charcoal,  while  cold,  may  be  mixed  together  most  in- 
timately'without  any  change  taking  place;  but  if  the  mixture,  or  any  part 
« of  it,  be  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  the  whole  explodes  with  extreme  violence, 
for  it  is  gunpowder.  By  the  change  of  temperature,  and  the  consequently 
altered  relative  attractions  of  the  different  substances,  a  new  chemical  ar- 
rangement of  them  then  takes  place  with  the  intense  combustion  and  expan-* 
sioD.  which  constitute  the  explosion. 
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Sea  sand  and  aoda  very  intimaiel j  mixed,  and  even  gioaod  together,  if 
remaiiiiDg  oold,  remain  also  merely  an  opaque  and  useless  powder ;  but  if 
the  mixture  be  heated,  to  diminish  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  each  sub- 
stance to  those  of  its  own  kind,  so  that  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  two  sub- 
stances may  come  into  play,  the  two  substances  melt  together,  and  unite 
chemically  into  the  beautiful  compound  called  glass;  a  product  than  which 
art  has  formed  none  more  admirable — which,  in  domestic  use  alone,  is  fash- 
ioned into  the  brilliant  chandelier  and  lustre,  into  the  sparkling  furniture  of 
the  side-board  into  the  magnificent  mirror  plate,  and  wnen  extended  aorosa 
the  window  opening,  admits  the  light  while  it  repels  the  storm. 

Perhaps  the  influence  of  temperature  on  chemical  union  is  nowhere  more 
remarkably  exhibited,  than  in  retarding  or  hastening  the  decompositions  of 
dead  Yegetable  and  animal  substances.  The  functions  of  life  bring  into 
combination  to  form  the  various  textures  of  these  organic  or  living  bodies, 
chiefly  four  substances,  v£s.,  carbon,  or  coal :  the  ingredients  of  water,  or 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  and  lastly,  nitrogen — ^which  substances,  when  in  the 
proportions  found  in  such  bodies,  have  but  slight  attraction  for  each  other, 
and  all  of  which,  except  the  carbon,  usually  exist  as  airs.  Their  connection, 
therefore,  is  easily  subverted;  and  particularly  by  a  slight  change  of  tem- 
perature, which  either  so  weakens  their  mutual  hold  as  to  allow  new  arrange- 
ments to  be  formed,  or  alto|^ether  disengages  the  more  volatile  of  them. — Ata 
certain  temperature,  a  solution  of  sugar  (which  consists  of  the  three  substances 
first  mentioned,  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrocen)  undergoes  a  change  into  a 
spiritttoua  wash,  from  which  spirit  or  alcohol  may  then  be  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation :  but  if  the  heat  be  continued  under  certain  circumstances  the  liquid 
undergoes  a  second  change,  or  new  arrangement  of  constituent  particles,  and 
becomes  vinegar :  under  still  other  circumstances,  it  undergoes  a  third  change, 
which  is  a  destructive  decomposition,  or  rotting,  as  we  call  it^  and  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  ascend  away  as  airs.  But  sugar  and  many  similar  vegetable 
compounds,  preserved  at  a  low  temperature,  remain  unchanged  for  ages. 

AcaiU|M  regards  dead  animal  8ul»tances,  we  find  that  although  at  a  certain, 
not  very  elevated  temperature,  they  undergo  that  change  in  the  relations  of 
their  elements  which  we  call  putrefaction,  during  which  nearly  their  whole 
substances  rise  again  to  form  part  of  the  atmosphere,  still  at  or  below  the 
temperature  of  freesing  water,  they  remain  unaltered  for  any  length  of  time. 
In  the  middle  of  summer,  recently  caught  salmon,  or  other  fish,  packed  in 
boxes  with  ice,  may  be  conveyed  fresh  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  Britun 
to  the  capital.  In  our  warmest  weather,  any  meat  or  game  may  be  long 
preserved  in  an  ice-house.  In  Russia,  Canada,  and  other  northern  countries, 
on  the  setting  in  of  the  hud  frosts,  when  food  for  the  cattle  and  poultry  ia 
with  difficulty  procured,  the  inhabitants  kill  their  winter-supply,  and  store  up 
their  provender  of  froien  flesh  or  fowl,  as  in  other  countries  men  store  that 
which  is  salted  or  pickled. — ^The  most  striking  illustration  which  we  can 
adduce  of  this  kind  is  the  fact  that  on  the  shore  of  Siberia,  in  1801,  in  a  vast 
block  or  island  of  ice,  then  accidentally  broken  and  partially  melted,  the  car- 
cass of  what  has  been  called  the  antediluvian  elephant  was  found,  perfectly 
preserved— an  elephant  differing  materially  from  those  now  existing  on  earth, 
and  having  a  skeleton  exactly  similar  to  the  fossil  specimens  found  deep 
buried  in  various  countries.  The  carcass  was  soon  discovered  by  the  hungry 
bears  of  the  district^  which  were  seen  eagerly  feeding  on  its  flesh,  as  if  it  had 
died  but  yesterday,  although  it  must  have  been  of  an  era  long  anterior  to  that 
of  any  existing  monument  on  earth,  of  human  art,  or  even  oi  human  being. 
After  it  had  falllen  from  the  ice  to  the  sandy  beach,  and  its  tusks  had  been 
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flamed  tway  fbr  saliei  by  a  Tanguisian  fisherman,  and  miMh  of  its  flesh  had 
been  devoured,  a  nataralist  from  St  Petersbarg  who  visHed  it  foand  an  ear 
Btill  perfect,  and  its  long  mane,  and  part  of  its  upper  lip,  and  an  eye  with  the 
pnpil,  which  bad  opened  on  the  glories  of  a  former  or  younger  world !  About 
80  lbs.  weight  of  its  hair,  whioh  had  been  trodden  into  the  sand  by  the  bears 
while  eating  the  carcass,  and  part  of  the  skin,  were  preserved,  and  are  now 
distributed  in  different  museums  of  natural  curiosities.  A  piece  of  the  skin 
with  the  hair  upon  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  London  College  of 
Surgeons. 

"  ffeat  has  powerful  influence  also  on  animated  nature,  hoik  vegetable  and 
animaV*    (Read  the  Analysis,  page  266.) 

As  the  detail  of  the  relations  of  heat  to  particular  inanimate  substances 
belongs  to  the  province  of  chemistry,  so  does  the  detail  of  its  relations  .to 
particular  living  vegetables  and  animals  belong  to  the  department  of  Phj"* 
siology ;  but  a  general  review  of  the  subject  is  required  in  a  treatise  on  Na- 
tural Philosophy. 

The  influence  which  heat  exerts  on  inanimate  nature,  is,  by  the  common 
mind,  more  immediately  and  completely  perceived  than  its  influence  on  beings 
which  have  life.  Thus,  to  all  it  is  obvious,  that  the  contrast  between  a  winter 
and  summer  landscape,  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  efiect  of  heat  on  the  water  of 
the  landscape; — that  during  the  absence  of  heat,  there  19  the  dry  barren  deform- 
ity  of  accumulated  ice  and  snow,  covering  every  thing,  the  roads  impassable, 
the  rivers  bound  up,  perhaps  hidden,  the  air  deprived  of  moisture,  and  loaded 
often  with  powdery  drift : — but  that  on  heat  returning,  the  gliding  streams 
agaiii  appear,  the  cascades  pour,  the  rills  murmur,  the  canals  once  more  offer 
their  bosom  to  the  boats  of  commerce,  the  lake  and  pool  again  show  their 
level  face,  reflecting  the  glories  of  the  heavens,  and  the  genial  shower  falls 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  softened  earth,  become  ready  to  receive  the  spade  or 
the  ploughshare.  But  this  change  is  not  at  all  greater  than  what  happens 
to  a  winter  tree  acted  upon  by  the  warmth  of  spring. — ^Again,  it  may  be  said 
with  truth,  that  heat  applied  to  the  cold  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  is  the  cause 
of  all  its  succeeding  motions ;  of  the  heaving  of  its  beam  and  pumps,  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  its  valves,  the  turning  of  its  wheels,  and  its  ultimate 
performance  of  any  work,  as  of  spinnings  or  weaving,  or  grinding,  or  propel- 
ling vehicles  by  land  and  water ;  but  as  truly  may  it  be  said,  that  heat  coming 
to  a  seed  which  has  lain  cold  for  ages,  is  the  cause  of  its  immediate  germina- 
tion and  growth ;  or  coming  to  a  lately  froaen  tree  is  the  cause  of  the  rising 
of  its  sap,  the  new  budding  and  unfolding  of  its  leaves  and  blossoms,  the 
ripening  of  its  friiits.  And  what  is  true  of  one  seed  or  tree,  is  true  of  the 
whole  of  the  vegetable  creation.  When  the  warm  gales  of  spring  have  once 
breathed  on  the  earth,  it  soon  becomes  covered,  in  Held  and  in  forest,  with 
its  thick  garb  of  green,  and  soon  opening  flowers  or  blossoms  are  every  where 
breathing  back  again  a  fragrance  to  heaven. — Among  these  the  heliotrope  is 
seen  always  turning  its  beautiful  disc  to  the  sun,  and  many  delicate  flowers 
which  open  their  leaves  only  to  catch  the  direct  solar  ray,  closing  them  often 
even  when  a  cloud  intervenes,  and  certainly  when  the  chills  of  night  approach. 
On  the  sunny  side  of  a  hill,  or  in  the  sheltered  crevice  of  a  rock,  or  on  a  garden 
wall,  with  warm  exposure,  there  may  be  produced  grapes,  peaches,  and  other 
delicious  fruits,  which  will  not  grow  in  situations  of  an  opposite  character- 
all  acknowledging  heat  as  the  immediate  cause,  or  indispensable  condition; 
of  vegetable  life. 
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And  among  animals/ too,  the  effeots  of  heat  are  equally  remarkable.  The 
dread  silenoe  of  winter,  for  instance,  is  saoeeeded  in  spring  by  one  general 
cry  of  joy.  Aloft  in  the  air  the  lark  is  every  where  carolling ;  and  in  the 
shrabberies  and  woods,  a  thousand  little  throats  are  similarly  pouring  forth 
their  songs  of  gladness-^-during  the  day,  the  thrash  and  blackbird  are  heard 
above  the  rest,  and  in  the  evening  the  sweet  nightingale :  for  all  birds  it 
is  the  season  of  love  and  of  exquisite  enjoyment.  And  it  is  equally  so  for 
animals  of  other  kinds :  in  favoured  England,  for  instance,  in  April  and  May, 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  resounds  with  lowings,  and  bleatings,  and  bark- 
ings of  joy.  And  even  man,  the  master  of  the  wnole,  whose  mind  embraces 
all  times  and  places,  is  far  from  being  insensible  to  the  change  of  season. 
His  far-seeing  reason  of  course  draws  delight  from  the  anticipation  of  autumn, 
with  its  fruits  ^  and  his  benevolence  rejoices  in  the  happiness  observed  among 
all  inlbrior  creatures ;  but  independently  of  these  considerations,  on  his  own 
frame  the  returning  warmth  exerts  a  direct  influence.  In  his  early  life,  when 
the  natural  sensibilities  are  yet  fresh  and  unaltered  by  the  habits  of  artificial 
society,  spring  to  man  is  always  a  season  of  delight.  The  eyes  brighten,  the 
whole  countenance  is  animated,  and  the  heart  feels  as  if  new  life  were  come, 
and  has  longings  for  fresh  objects  of  endearment.  Of  those  who  have  passed 
their  early  years  in  the  country,  there  are  few  who,  in  their  morning  walks 
in  spring,  have  not  experienced,  without  very  definite  cause,  a  kind  of  tumuU 
tuous  joy  of  which  the  natural  expression  would  have  been,  how  good  the 
God  6f  nature  is  to  us.  Spring,  thus,  is  a  time  when  sleeping  sensibility  is 
roused  to  feel  that  there  lies  in  nature  more  than  the  grosser  sense  perceives. 
The  heart  is  then  thrilled  with  shdden  ecstacy,  and  wakes  to  aspirations  of 
sweet  acknowledgement. 

Besides  the  eifects  of  heat  now  mentioned,  and  which  are  comparatively 
transient  as  being  connected  with  the  seasons,  there  are  other  effects  on  ani« 
mated  nature  of  a  more  prominent  oharscter.  Certain  species  of  vegetables 
and  animals,  by  their  relations  to  heat,  are  confined  to  certain  latitudes  or  cli- 
mates ;  as  the  oranse  tree  and  bird  of  paradise,  to  warm  regions ;  the  fir  tree, 
and  arctic  bear,  to  those  that  are  colder: — and  when  individuals  of  either  class 
can  support  diversity  of  climate,  they  acquire  a  certain  character  according 
to  the  climate — ^as  seen  in  the  sheep  and  dogs  of  the  various  regions  of  the 
earth.  In  this  latter  respect  there  is  no  instance  more  interesting  than  thai 
furnished  by  the  varieties  of  the  human  race.  If  we  assume  that  the  whole 
sprung  from  one  stock,  what  a  contrast  is  there  between  the  native  of  cqua- 
tial  Africa,  of  temperate  Europe,  and  of  the  Polar  zone :  between  the 
Negro,  the  Greek,  and  the  Esquimaux :  or,  again,  between  the  dark  slender 
children  of  Hindostan,  the  strongly-knit  fairer  Roman  or  Spaniard,  and  the 
taller,  ruddy,  powerful  Briton.  And  in  the  female  sex  of  the  last-named 
countries,  we  may  remark  the  gentleness  and  singular  devotedness  of  the 
Indian  woman,  the  more  commanding  dark  eye  and  gesture  of  the  graceful 
nymph  of  Italy  or  Spain,  and  the  happily  attempered  mixture  of  quaHties  in 
the  fair  and  much-favoured  daughters  of  Britain. 

The  very  important  influence  of  heat  upon  the  temporary  bodily  state  of 
animals,  becomes  an  object  of  much  study  to  the  physician.  It  explains 
among  many  other  facts,  the  connection  of  temperature  with  the  rise  of  fevers 
and  other  pestilenees,  the  powerful  remedial  efficacy  of  hot  and  cold  bathing, 
of  changes  of  climates,  of  regulating  the  temperature  of  air  breathed  by  in- 
validsj  the  proteotion  from  clothes,  houses,  &c. 
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"  The  great  naiujal  source  of  heat  is  the  sun,**  (See  Analysis,  page  256.) 

To  admit  this,  it  is  only  neoesBarj  to  think  of  the  oomparatiye  tempera- 
tures of  night  and  day,  of  seasons  and  of  climatesi  and  to  reflect  that  the  sun 
is  the  sole  cause  of  the  differenees.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  to 
many  savage  nations,  seeking  the  course  of  their  life  and  happiness,  the  sun 
has  been  the  object,  not  only  of  admiration,  but  of  worship. 

The  heat  comes  from  the  sun  with  his  light.  If  a  sunbeam  enter  by  a 
small  opening  an  apartment  otherwise  closed  and  dark,  it  illuminates  intensely 
the  spot  or  object  on  which  it  first  falls,  and  its  light  being  then  scattered 
around,  all  the  objects  in  the  room  become  feebly  visible.  Again,  a  cold 
thermometer,  held  to  receive  the  direct  r^y,  rises  much,  while,  in  any  other 
aitnation,  it  is  less  affected ;  proving  the  heat  to  be  like  the  lieht  at  first  con- 
oentrated,  and  then  widely  diffused,  losing  proportionately  of  its  int&sity. 
Light  passes  from  the  snn  to  the  earth  in  about  eight  minutes  of  time,  as' will 
be  fully  explained  in  a  future  chapter;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  heat  travels  at  the  same  rate. 

Human  art  can  gather  the  sunbeams  together,  and  the  intense  heat  exist* 
ing  in  the  focus  of  their  meeting,  is  another  proof  that  the  sun  is  the  great 
source  of  heat.  A  pane  of  glass  in  a  window,  or  a  small  mirror,  will  reflact 
the  sun's  ray  so  as  strongly  to  affect  the  eye  at  a  distance  of  miles — and  the 
heat  accompanies  the  ray,  for  by  many  such  mirrors  directed  towards  one 
Doint,  a  combustible  object  placed  there  may  be  inflamed.  Archimedes  set 
fire  to  the  Roman  ships  by  sunbeams,  returned  from  many  points  to  one, 
his  god-like  genius  thus  rivaling  by  natural  means,  the  supposed  feats  of 
fabled  Jupiter  with  his  thunderbolts.  Again,  when  the  light  of  a  broad  sun- 
beam 18  made  by  a  convex  glass  or  lens  to  converge  to  one  point  or  focus, 
the  concentrated  heat  is  also  there — for  a  piece  of  metal  held  in  the  focus 
will  drop  like  melting  wax :  and  if  the  s\9as  be  purposely  advanced,  its  focus 
will  similarly  advance,  and  will  pierce  through  the  most  obdurate  substances, 
■s  red-hot  wire  pierces  through  paper  or  wo^.  A  hunter  on  the  hill,  and 
travelling  hordes  on  the  plains,  often  conveniently  light  their  fires  at  the  sun 
himself,  by  directing  his  energies  through  a  burning  glass. 

The  direct  ray  of  the  sun,  simply  received  into  a  box  which  is  covered  with 
glass  to  exclude  the  cold  air,  and  is  lined  with  charcoal  or  burned  cork  to 
abflorb  heat,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat  once  received,  will  raise  a  ther" 
mometer  in  the  box  to  the  temperature  of  2d0®  of  Fahrenheit,  a  temperature 
considerably  above  that  of  boiling  water.  And  the  experiment  succeeds  in 
any  part  of  the  earth  where  there  is  a  clear  atmosphere,  and  where  the  sun 
attains  considerable  apparent  altitude.  We  see,  therefore,  that  a  solar  oven 
might  in  some  cases  be  used.  In  operating  with  the  apparatus  suggested  by 
the  author,  and  described  at  page  295  for  distilling  water  by  the  heat  of  the 
Bun,  the  vessel  intended  to  absorb  the  heat,  and  to  act  as  the  stilly  should  be 
enclosed  in  a  case  covered  and  lined  as  above  described. 

Reflecting  on  such  facts  as  now  recorded,  and  on  the  globular  form  and  the 
motions  of  our  earth,  we  have  a  reason  and  the  measure  of  the  differences  of 
climate  and  of  season  found  upon  the  earth.  It  is  evident  that  the  part  of  the 
globe  turned  directly  to  the  sun,  receives  his  rays  as  abundantly  as  if  it  were 
a  perfect  plane,  directly  facing  him,  while  on  parts,  which,  as  viewed  from 
the  sun,  would  be  called  the  sides  of  the  globe,  with  the  increasing  obliquity  of 
aspect,  an  equal  breadth  or  quantity  of  rays  is  spread  over  a  larger  and  a  larger 
surface;  and  at  the  very  edge  the  light  passes  level  with  the  surface,  and  alto- 
gether without  tonehing.    The  snnny  side  of  many  a  steep  hill  in  England 
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F  ^  wBii  np  a  sanmar  as  perpendicalarlj  as  the  pluBi  aboitt  tbe 
I  are  not  heated  like  these  plains,  only  because  the 

^  at  as  moantain  tops,  even  at  the  equator,  owing  to 

[tmL  JMsnianj  oold  air  around  them,  remain  for  ever  hooded  in 

~  \uthe  time  of  the  equinoxes,  a  level  plain  receives  only 

.  4f  the  son's  light  and  heat  as  an  equal  extent  of  level 

'  -na  AfMSor :  and  in  the  short  days  of  winter  it  receives  oonsid- 

MB  a  uird  of  its  summer  allowance. 

im  oMtiasts  in  nature  more  striking  than  between  the  oonse- 

itwM»  'C  oififlRmt  intensity  of  the  sun's  influence  :  for  instancci  the  inha^ 

iuM&»  j£  jnttn,  ai  midday,  with  the  thermometer  at  120^,  are  running  to 

xjr  sxBM  it  iMtf  bungalows,  darkening  their  windows,  hanging  wetted  mats 

xp^R  ow  wa^  aad  roofs,  sprinkling  water  on  the  floors,  fanning  themselves 

vmg  punkas,  and  feeling  the  slightest  covering  or  exertion  too 

^  on  the  other  hand,  the  dwellers  in  Greenland,  with  the  ther- 

_  bek>w  lero,  are  loaded  with  furs,  and  are  seeking  the  direct  sun* 

H^^ntfjr  hiMi  from  a  fire,  as  their  life  and  oomfOTt.    Again,  there  is  the  con- 

9HS  jonerred  on  passing,  as  the  author  onoe  did,  very  rapidly,  from  such  a 

«iMMiao  as  Bio  de  Janeiro,  with  all  its  vegetable  riches,  to  Tristan  de  Cunha, 

Ml  sh«  Isle  of  Desolation  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  which  exhibit  only  cold 

«»i  naked  rocks  *,  but  yet  where  the  scene  swarms  with  its  appropriate  inhft* 

kttaa^— the  sea  with  seals,  and  the  air  with  clouds  of  sea-fowl,  playing  over 

m  Mver>resting  waves  like  flakes  of  eddying  snow.    Were  a  person  for  a 

mHOseBt  to  doubt  whether  the  sun  be  the  real  cause  of  such  differenoes,  and 

«)C  tlM  &ct  that  certain  creatures  are  found  only  in  certain  zones  of  the  earth, 

I0I  kirn  reflect  on  the  extraordinary  migration  of  animal/*,  which  have  their 

koae  not  in  any  fixed  region,  but  wherever  the  sun  has  for  a  time  particular 

liegree  of  influence,  and  which  accordingly  follow  the  sun  iu  the  changes  of 

season.    We  have  the  swallow  in  vast  numbers  coming  to  visit  the  Britiah 

isles  in  the  spring,  to  play  over  our  woods  and  waters,  in  pursuit  of  the 

insects  which  the  heat  then  breeds  to  fill  the  air,— welcome  harbingers  of  the 

ooming  summer  and  its  riches ;  and  in  autumn,  the  same  creatures  are  seea 

congregating  on  our  shores,  to  wing  their  flight  back  in  united  multitudes  to 

more  southern  countries,  where,  in  turn,  there  is  a  temperate  influence  of  the 

sun.    The  same  season  brings  to  England  the  nightingale,  and  makes  our 

woodlands  resound  with  the  notes  of  Uie  cuckoo.    In  the  waters  of  our  bays 

and  coasts,  again,  there  appear  with  the  seasons  the  vast  shoals  of  fish,  as  of 

the  herring  and  mackerel,  which  prove  such  abundant  food  for  millions  of 

human  beings ;  and  we  have  salmon,  at  stated  times,  penetrating  from  the 

ocean  far  up  the  mountain  streams,  to  deposit  its  spawn  for  further  supply  ; 

all  by  their  movements  contributing  to  the  harmoniousand  beneficent  system 

of  the  universe. 

With  respect  to  the  sun  as  a  source  of  heat,  there  have  been  two  opinions 
among  philosophers ;  one  class  believing  that  the  sun  is  an  intensely  heated 
mass,  which  radiates  its  heat  and  light  around,  like  a  mass  of  intensely 
heated  iron ;  and  another  class  holding  that  heat  is  merely  an  afifcction  or 
state  of  an  ethereal  fluid,  which  occupies  all  space,  as  sound  is  an  affeoti(»i 
or  motion  of  air,  and  that  the  suu  may  produce  the  phenomena  of  light  and 
heat  without  waste  of  its  temperature  or  substance,  as  a  bell  may  produce 
the  phenomenon  of  sound :  holding  farther  that  the  sun,  below  it&  luminous 
atmosphere  may  be  habitable  even  by  such  animals  as  live  on  this  earth. 
Those  who  take  the  first  view,  are  awakened  to  the  dread  contemplation  of 
a  univexse  carrying  in  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  decay,  or  at  least  of  great 
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periodical  reyolatioDB :  the  oftben  may  view  the  QniTefse  as  destiiied  to  last 
Bearly  anohanged,  until  a  new  act  or  will  of  its  Creator  ahall  again  alter  or 
deitroy  it. 

Of  one  fact  there  can  be  no  donbt,  namely,  that  the  present  temperature 
of  the  fRirfaoe  of  the  earth  is  mooh  lower  than  the  temperature  in  remote 
past  time.  The  rooks  called  primitive^  as  granite  and  gneiss,  constituting 
the  interiors  of  our  great  mountain  masses  and  the  substrata  of  our  plains, 
bear  evident  marks  of  our  having  been  at  one  period  a  molten  state,  from 
which  they  have  been  solidified  by  a  very  gradual  cooling :  and  even  the 
whole  mass  of  the  earth  at  some  time  must  Iwve  been  so  fluid  or  soft,  as,  in 
obedience  to  gravity,  to  have  assumed  its  rounded  form,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  centriAigai  force  of  its  whirling,  to  have  bulged  out,  at  its  great  ciroum* 
ference  or  equator,  the  thirty-four  miles  which  its  equatorial  diameter  exceeds 
the  polar;  the  same,  by  the  by,  in  degrees  corresponding  to  the  vMous 
qieed  of  rotation,  being  true  of  all  the  other  planets  belonging  to  the  solar 
system.  Again,  while  in  excavating  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe,  or  in 
examining  its  structure  as  exposed  to  view  by  volcanic  or  other  convulsions, 
men  encounter,  in  very  many  rituadons,  a  thickness  of  more  than  a  mile,  of 
the  wreck  and  remains  of  former  statss  of  the  world-^^ts,  on  digging  eighty 
feet  under  vineyards  near  Mount  Vesuvius,  they  encounter  the  more  recently 
buried  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii— they  fiu*ther  discover  that  the 
animal  and  vegetable  remains  buried,  without  number,  in  the  present  cold 
climates  of  the  earth,  and  evidently  near  where  the  creatures  lived,  are 
all  of  kinds  now  inhabiting  only  the  warmer  or  tropical  regions.  Lastly,  in 
the  opexations  of  mining,  the  deeper  men  go,  the  higher  thev  find  the  tem- 
perature to  be,  at  the  rate  of  a  degree  for  about  200  feet  of  descent ;  which 
ihct  as  heat  tends  to  equable  diffusion,  proves  both  that  the  central  heat  of 
our  earth  must  have  had  another  source  than  a  radiation  from  the  sun  of  the 
present  intensity ;  and  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  now  radiating  away 
more  heat  than  it  rec^vee  from  the  sun.  The  conclusion  then  follows,  that 
the' temperature  of  the  world  is  still  falling,  although  perhaps  so  slowly  that 
a  change  may  not  be  detected  even  within  centuries.  Possibly,  in  very 
remote  antiquity,  that  may  have  been  true  which  the  early  Greeks  errone« 
Ottsly  thought  true  in  their  day,  tnz,^  that  the  equator  of  the  earth,  by  reason 
of  its  great  heat,  the  sun's  influence  there  being  joined  to  the  heat  from 
within,  was  a  barrier,  impassable  by  man,  between  the  northern  and  south- 
em  hemispheres. 

<<  Ehdncity  a  iource  of  heatJ'    (See  the  Analysis.) 

This  subject  can  only  be  satisfactorilv  entered  upon  in  the  chapter  devoted 
exclusively  to  electricity,  and  is,  thereK)re,  deferred.  Suffice  it  here  to  say, 
that  while  an  electrical  discharge  of  current  passes  from  one  situation  to 
aaother,  the  substance  serviog  as  a  conductor  is  often  heated,  melted  or  dissi- 
pated, in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  human  art  has  any 
more  powerful  means  of  producinff  these  effects.  We  may  remark,  too, 
that  in  certain  cases  of  the  electricsd  currenti  the  heat  is  accompanied  by  as 
intense  a  light  as  art  can  exhibit. 

'^  Cambuition  and  other  chemical  actions  as  sources  ofhtatP    (See  Analy- 
sis, page  256.) 

Of  the  phenomena  of  nature  there  is  perhaps  some  which,  to  the  unin- 
structed^  appears  so  inexplicable  and  so  wonderful  as  that  of  yire  or  cmi»6ii^ 
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1  ia  its  beauty  or  in  its  terron.  Fire  is  seen  in 
bj  snft  for  bis  domestio  purposes,  as  when  it  blazes 
It  •««  bit  parioBT  beartb,  or  beams  a  steady  light  around  from  bis 
li  is  seen  again  in  its  terrors,  wben  spreading  by 
i  fooMS  it  envelops  in  sudden  flame  and  quickly  oonsumes 
y  perhaps  the  dnperies  and  other  furniture  of  a  siDgle 
i ;  «r  wider  sprnd,  the  valuable  contents  of  a  spacious  mansion ;  or 
I  wi>bi  npiWMl|ind  with  deafening  uproar,  a  whole  town  or  a  forest : — and  it 
r  wkieb,  labmuiog  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  first  prepares  and  then 
» up  to  besTen  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  flame  and  red-hot  rooks,  during 
wbwb  tke  legioa  around  often  quakes  and  is  uptorn,  so  that  the  dties  are  de- 
tUisbeti  iato  the  sudden  tombs  of  the  iohabitants,  the  course  of  the  rivers  is 
sbsngfd»  the  plains  are  converted  into  lakes,  or  the  lake-beds  into  dry  land. 
Kvs  is  awfully  seen  also  in  some  meteors,  and  when,  intentionally  lighted  by 
bnsiiB  bandsi  it  bursts  from  the  cannon  to  produce  the  carnage  of  batUe.  Fire 
SMflBg  many  nations  of  antiquity  was  regarded  with  awe  and  holy  reverence, 
the  son  himself  being  honoured  chiefly  as  its  concentration  or  supposed  abode. 
There  were  sacred  fires  in  many  of  the  temples,  and  fire  was  used  to  complete 
the  splendour  of  the  most  august  ceremonies.  Nay,  even  Moses,  a  worshipper 
of  the  one  true  Ood,  has  given  records  of  the  Burning  Bu$h  and  of  bumt- 
offsrings  made  to  that  Ood :  and  at  the  present  day,  in  many  Christian  churches, 
there  are  ever-burning  lamps  and  frequent  magnificent  illuminations.  Now 
this  principle  of  yire,  which,  when  the  savage  man  first  saw  it  spreading  after 
the  thunder-clap  or  the  rubbing  of  forest  branches  in  a  storm,  so  as  to  threaten 
universal  destruction,  he  so  naturally  accounted  the  demon,  if  not  the  God  of 
nature ;  this  principle  man's  art  has  now  tamed  to  be  a  most  obedient  and  by 
far  the  most  useful  of  his  servants.  Fire  being  in  truth  but  a  concentration  of 
the  element  of  heaif  which  in  its  tranquil  and  invisible  diffusion  we  have  al- 
ready contemplated  as  the  beneficent  life  or  soul  of  the  universe — the  cause  of 
sessons  and  climates,  and  of  all  the  changes  or  activity  which  dbtioguish  a 
living  world  from  a  dead  and  frozen  mass;  man,  by  aoquiiins;  command  6ver 
it,  commands  heat  when  and  where  he  wills,  and  thus  trurjr  becomes  in  a 
second  degree  the  ruler  of  nature.  Fire  in  man's  service  may  be  figured 
as  a  legion  of  serving  spirits  to  whom  no  labour  is  difficult,  who,  in  any 
particular  case  have  power  or  magnitude  exactly  pn^>ertioned  to  the  quan* 
tity  of  food  or  fuel  afforded ;  of  whom,  moreover,  man  can,  at  any  moment, 
conjure  up  one  or  many  by  the  magic  stroke  of  his  flint  and  steel.  In  every 
private  dwelling  he  has  of  these  fiery  spirits  as  domestic  slaves — in  the 
kitchen  and  in  the  parlour.  In  hb  manufaetories  they  are  melting  glass  for 
him,  and  reducing  ores,  and  boiling  and  evaporating  for  a  hundred  purposes. 
But  it  is  chiefly  when  chained  to  the  steam-engine,  that  they  show  their 
prodigious  powers : — as  when,  putting  forth  a  giant's  strength,  they  heave  a 
river  from  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  or  urge  up  a  vast  ship  through  the  winter 
storm ;  or  when  equaling,  if  not  surpassing,  in  nice  dexterity,  the  work 
of  human  hands,  they  twist  the  silken  or  cotton  threads,  and  weave  them 
into  most  delicate  febrics.  Men,  grown  familiar  with  such  prodigies,  have 
almost  ceased  to  be  moved  by  them ;  but  even  now  few  persons  can  resist  a 
feeling  of  wonder  and  admiration  when  chemistry  is  calling  forth  the  hidden 
spirit  of  combustion  in  some  new  and  less  familiar  guise : — as,  for  instance, 
when  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  lighted  as  a  taper  in  oxygen  gas,  bums  with  such 
resplendent  brilliancy;  or  when  phosphorus  similarly  placed,  throws  around 
its  overpowering  flood  of  flame ;  or  when  small  portions  of  the  metal  called 
potaasiumi  cast  upon  the  surface  of  water,  become  as  beads  of  most  intense 
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Ikht  niniiiog  aboat  there,  and  croBBing  as  in  a  menj  danoe ; — or,  laailj, 
woen  flames  produced  from  particular  subetanoes  are  seen  rising  deep^tinged 
with  most  vivid  and  beantifal  colours. 

Singularly  interesting,  then,  to  philosophers,  as  in  such  particulars  the 
phenomena  of  combustion  must  always  have  appeared,  one  may  wonder 
that  its  true  nature  could  remain  to  them  so  long  a  mystery ;  but  until  the 
admirable  researches  of  Davy,  made  only  a  few  years  ago,  their  conjectures 
had  scarcely  approached  the  truth.  An  opinion  long  prevailed,  that  in  every 
combustible  substance  there  was  prftsmit  a  certain  quantity  of  a  something 
denominated  pkhgUtoHy  which,  on  being  disengaged  or  separated,  became 
obvious  to  human  sense  as  light  and  heat.  The  white  oxide  of  zinc,  for 
instance,  named  the  flowers  of  zinc,  and  into  which  the  metal  is  changed  by 
burning,  was  supposed  to  be  the  metal  deprived  of  its  phlogiston ;  and  wheui 
on  this  oxide  being  heated  with  charcoal,  the  metal  again  appeared,  it  was 
aupposed  simply  to  have  recovered  phlogiston  from  the  charooaL  The  illus- 
trious Lavoisier  had  the  merit  of  most  dearly  disproving  this  hypothesis,  by 
showing  that  the  flowers  or  powders  obtained  from  a  metal  by  burning  i^ 
were  heavier  than  the  piece  of  metal  from  which  they  were  produced,  by  the 
exact  weight  of  the  oxygen  gas,  which  disappeared  in  the  combustion,  &o. ; 
and  he  showed  farther,  that  in  this  and  many  other  cases,  combustion  was 
inerely  the  act  of  two  substances  combining  chemically ;  but  he  fell  into  an 
error  almost  as  great  as  that  which  he  overthrew,  by  suj^osing  that  for  com- 
bnstion,  oxygen  had  always  to  be  one  of  the  combining  substances,  and  that 
the  heat  and  light  g^ven  out  in  every  case  had  been  previously  latent  in  the 
oxygen. 

When  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  began  his  labours  on  the  sulQeot,  than  which 
labours  there  is  not,  perhaps  on  record  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  scientific 
research,  it  was  already  known,  first, — that  bodies  when  compressed  or  by 
any  means  reduced  in  bulk,  generally  give  out  a  part  of  their  heat,  as — when 
air  condensed  in  the  match-syringe  lights  tinder,-*«r  when  water  and  sul* 
phurio  acid,  uniting  into  a  compound  of  smaller  volume  than  the  separate 
ingredients,  becoming  very  hot,-*-or  when  water,  poured  upon  quick-lime  to 
slake  it,  and  becoming  solid  with  it,  produces  heat  su£Scient  to  inflame  wood, 
as  has  been  &tally  proved  by  the  burning  of  many  lime  loaded  ships  ;^-and 
that  in  such  cases,  the  heat  produced  during  the  chemical  union  depended 
more  upon  the  energy  of  the  action  which  united  the  substances  than  upon 
the  change  of  volume  produced. 

Farther,  it  was  known  tbat  any  substanoe  having  its  temperature  raisedi 
by  whatever  means,  to  800^  or  more  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  became 
incandescent  or  luminous — as  when  iron,  or  stone,  or  any  substance  not  dis- 
sipated by  heat,  is  placed  in  a  common  fire; — in  the  first  degree  the  sub* 
stance  being  said  to  be  red-hot,  and  at  higher  temperatures  to  be  white-hot. 

Out  of  these  two  truths  Davy  construct^  his  explanation.  He  asserted^ 
that  in  any  case,  combustion  is  merely  the  appearance  produced  when  sub- 
stances, having  a  still  stronger  attraction  for  each  other  than  quick-lime  and 
water,  are,  with  intense  energy,  combining  chemically,  so  as  to  become 
heated  at  least  to  the  degree  of  incandescence ;  and  that  during  the  pheno- 
menon there  is  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  something  altogether  con- 
•umed  or  destroyed,  or  something  called  pblogiUon  escaping,  but  that  the 
aubstanees  concerned  are  only  assuming  a  new  form  or  arrangement  Thus, 
if  a  piece  of  charcoal  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  air,  of  which 
vessel  the  mouth  dips  into  a  liquid  to  confine  the  air,  and  if  the  charcoal  be 
tben  healed  to  a  certain  degree,  by  means  of  a  burning-glass  or  otherwise, 


^         _  I  for  the  oxygen  of  the 

'*[  "  ^    ^^-'  jg^  ooombiae  with  the  oxygen  so 

\     ^  ^  mat  greftter,  aooompanied  by  the 

^,r^    Iks  elitrooal,  under  these  oircom- 

*""        r  *  ietotnd  in  the  mir,  as  sugar  may  be 

^  •  idHvanto  weighed,  it  is  found  to  have 

^^^  .«^a«  jf  iJba  eharooal  which  has  disappeared ; 

'_^  .«*!■«  ^tfdkarooal  from  the  air^  and  use  either 

"*  ^^  ^    ii^^mmneaTf  if  a  piece  of  iron  wire  be  heated 

\^    MC^  isio  a  jar  of  oxygen- gas,  it  will  burn  as  a 

^^  ^  Jiiiiinjfiill  in  the  form  of  oxidised  drops,  or 

*'\,  ^i.^m  i^ihe  vesseL    Now  during  this  prooess,  the 

^    ^  fc.  .«  Jtaiwshed,  bat  if  the  scales  mentioned  be  col- 

"'^  j^^^  9  wti^  jost  as  much  mors  than  the  original  wire 

'  '  *fM»  >  <  -''^S^  ^^  ^^  combined  with  them.    A  chemist 

^^^m»^  ^S^f  ^^^  exhibit  them  apart  as  before,  without 

**       ^^  jd^or,  ID  certain  proportions,  be  heated  together, 

ifrt  jy^Mtion,  but  the  product  weighs  exactly  as  much 


f  «f  combustion  is  thus  only  a  case  of  chemical  union 

toHity  of  action  as  to  produce  incandescence,  still, 

^'^  s^Ht  of  the  substances  combining,  the  appearance  yariea 

*i  ^^  Mi  ir  instance,  with  flame  or  without  flame.    The  great 

jg^w  ia  nature,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  uniTersally  distributed, 

^^   «  rX]e4  the  name  is  now  become  familiar  even  to  the  ears  of  the 

^  ^  *"  *    ]k  §Ktm  four-fifths  of  the  substance  of  water  and  one-fifth  of  our 

l^^l^Mk  l^if  ^  ^^®  latter  account  present  wherever  man  can  be,  and 

-*"  "^J"^^  iMelf  with  any  matter  exposed  to  it  at  the  necessary  tempera* 

^*^*  y^  ^f«hstaDces  burning  in  air,  those  which  are  originally  aeriform^ 

""^^  Ig^  ^  vhioh,  on  being  heated,  are  rendered  aerif  jrm,  or  vapouri^ 

j*^ ^w^m  takes  place,  as  oil  or  wax,  assume  the appeaiaace of  flame-^ 

^^^  ai«»  that  the  adriform  particles  usually  invisible  are  raised  to  the 

*^2i,is*it  temperature;  but  when  the  substance  combining  with  the 

^"^^^^a^^MM  solid,  while  its  particles  are  gradually  lifted  away  by  the 

^^^iK«jag  only  at  the  surfieice  of  the  mass,  it  appears  during  the  whole 

^l^^fLiy  as  a  red-hot  stone.     The  latter  is  the  case  of  charcoal,  coke,  Welch 

*T^^,  &c.,  while  in  the  case  of  wood,  common  .coal,  &c.,  a  greater  or 

rjp^ljon  of  the  inflammable  matter  is  by  the  heat  of  the  oombnstion  oon* 

L^iiSiata  vapour,  and  produces  the  beautiful  appearance  of  flame. 

I)f  the  sobstances  called  combustible,  and  thus  called  because  they  combine 
•ilk  exTgen  so  energetically  as  to  beoome  incandescent,  there  are  only  m 
|L^  «i  the  metals  called  potassium,  sodium,  &e.,  which  will  begin  to  unite 
viik  eiygci^  or  ^  b^^  ^^  ^^^  common  temperature  of  our  globe,  the  others 
MCtifiBg  to  be  at  some  higher  temperature.  Thus  phosphorus  begins  to 
^  at  150°,  sulphur  at  550'',  charcoal  at  750'',  hydrogen  at  800'',  te.,  it 
0f0gnng  that  up  to  these  temperatures  the  attraction  S[  the  atoms  of  the 
zj^oes  among  themselves  is  sufficient  to  resist  the  other  attraction  or  that 
of  oJ^pA*  ^^^  ^^°  ^^  combusticm  once  begins,  the  temperature,  from 
lli0  eftot  of  the  combustion  itself,  rises  instantly  much  beyond  the  degree 
^gg^sry  for  the  commencement  of  the  process.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
wbiok  begin  to  bum  or  combine  at  BOO'',  produce  a  flame  of  as  intense  heat 
gi  boinan  art  can  excite. 
On  the  oiroomBtance  that  bodies  require  to  have  certain  prepsratory  ten* 
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penture  before  beginning  thoa  to  combine  with  oxygen,  depend  many  im* 
portant  foots  of  nataie  and  art.  Hence  the  safety  with  which  most  com- 
onstibles  may  be  exposed  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  the  contact  of  atmo- 
spherio  air :  otherwise,  coal,  wood,  &o.,  in  the  moment  of  being  exposed  to 
the  air,  would  catch  fire,  as  really  happens  to  phosphorated  hydrogen  gas ; 
or  to  the  metal  colled  potassium,  even  when  thrown  into  cold  water,  the 
metal  attracting  the  oxygen  firom  the  water  instantly,  and  with  intense  com* 
bustion.  If  a  fire  or  flame  be  so  small  that,  from  the  rapid  absorption  of 
heat  by  bodies  around,  it  does  not  produce  heat  enough  to  maintain  the 
inflaming  temperature  of  the  substance,  the  combustion  will  soon  be  extin- 
guished. Thus  a  common  coal  fire,  if  not  watched,  and  the  remaining  fuel 
occasoinally  gathered  together  to  reduce  the  surface  of  wasteful  radiation, 
will  be  extinguished  long  before  the  whole  fuel  is  expended : — ^but  not  so 
with  a  fire  of  wood  or  of  paper,  which  substances  bum  more  readily  than 
coal  The  Welch  stone-ocial  can  only  be  made  to  bum  in  very  large  masses, 
or  when  mixed  with  a  more  inflammable  coal  or  other  fael,  or  when  fed  by 
air  already  heated.  Some  of  our  manufaotures  have  lately  been  improved 
by  causing  the  air  which  feeds  the  working  fire  to  pass  through  metal  tubes 
heated  by  lying  in  another  fire.  In  common  fires  much  coal  is  burned  aft 
temperatures  so  low  as  to  be  nearly  useless.  A  substance  placed  in  pure 
oxygen  gas  burns  with  much  greater  intensity,  and  will  begin  burning  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  if  placed  in  atmospheric  air,  which  contains  only 
one-fifth  of  oxvgen  and  four-fifths  of  another  substance,  nitrogen,  which 
does  not  aid  the  combustion*— because,  in  the  latter  case,  the  nitrogen  by 
absorbing  much  of  the  heat  of  the  combustion,  lowers  the  temperature.  Iron 
wire  will  burn  as  a  taper  in  oxygen,  but  not  in  common  air ;  and  a  oonMnon 
taper  or  flaming  piece  of  wood  just  extinguished  by  blowing  on  it,  will  imme- 
diately be  rekindled  if  placed  in  oxygon.  Again,  a  lamp  with  a  very  small 
wick,  as  of  one  thread,  and  producing,  therefore,  very  little  heat,  will  not 
burn  in  cold  weather,  or  in  an  ice-house,  and  at  any  time  will  be  extinguished 
by  a  foreign  body  brought  near  it  so  as  to  cool  it— «  piece  of  ice,  for  instance, 
or  a  small  metallio  nob,  presented  to  it  on  the  end  of  a  wire,  or  a  metallic 
ring  let  down  over  it;  but  if  the  ball  or  ring  be  hot,  the  effect  will  not  foU 
low.  By  more  powerful  refrigerating  processes,  even  a  considerable  lamp  or 
candle  may  be  put  out.  These  discoveries  led  Davy  to  the  constraotion  of 
his  miner's  safety-lamp,  which  is  merely  a  lamp  surrounded  by  a  wire  gause, 
of  which  the  meshes  are  of  such  size  that  a  flame  of  hydrogen  gas  attempting 
to  pass  through  is  so  cooled  by  the  heated  absorbing  and  heat-conducting 
power  of  the  metal  as  to  be  extinguished.  A  wire  gauxe  gradually  let  down 
upon  any  common  flame,  annihilates  the  part  of  it  which  should  appear  above 
the  gauze ;  but  the  combustible  vapour  passing  invisibly  through  the  gauze, 
may  be  lighted  ^afresh  on  its  upper  side.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  are 
the  constituents  of  water,  when  uniting,  produce  such  intense  heat  that  the 
momentary  expansion  of  the  newly  formed  water,  then  in  the  state  of  steam, 
is  such  as  to  constitute  a  violent  explosion ;  and  when  a  jet  of  the  two  gases 
mixed  gives  a  continued  flame,  the  most  refractory  substances  melt  in  it  like 
wax  in  a  common  taper — ^yet  these  gases  may  be  kept  mixed  together  in  the 
oold  reservoir  of  a  blow  pipe  without  combining,  and  when  they  are  set  on 
fire,  while  issuing  as  a  jet,  the  flame  does  not  travel  inwards  through  the 
opening  as  might  be  feared,  because  it  is  cooled  by  the  metal  of  the  orifice. 
A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  passing  through  the  small  channels 
left  in  a  tube  filled  with  wire,  may  be  lighted  at  the  end  of  the  tube  without 
danger  of  explosion. 
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i  Toj  TiaiUe  or  incandesoent  at  abovl  100^  of 
~ '  teoiiity  of  oondition^  require  to  be  heated 
*  OB  the  vivid  appearanoe  of  flame ;  and  airs  of 
I^-f  17  iznecB.  reqnie  to  be  heated  still  more  than  heavier  airs. 
Tiift  Tmt  jamtf  it  Ture  kvdrogeo  is  pale  and  bine,  bat  a  wire  held  in  it  be- 
r?«i&  mwn  aim  loauBovs  than  the  flame  itself;  and  the  flame  of  mixed 
JM."^9.  MHt  jf  irma  caeapiag  from  a  very  minute  orifice  in  a  glass  tube, 
«^r  isfc.r  )i;  KBRtHT  viBble,  whilo  the  extremity  of  the  tabe  heated  by  it 
^z^'m^-^  ika  \  3c..ujaBt  star.  Hence  the  light  of  many  flames  may  be  ia- 
j^  m».'.x  y^  7101311^  a  wire  ganse  or  other  solid  body  in  the  flame;  as  is  seen 
-^uxn  %  i\k:*M  ic  jae  is  placed  in  a  flame  of  mix^  oxygen  and  hydrogen* 
r  •tt^uiPu^m  af  this  subject  enables  us  to  explain  why  common  coal  gaa, 
^r..-*!  .*»jf&>iss  of  hydrogen  holding  a  quantity  of  carbon  in  solution,  gives  m 
iiznn^sr  li^  than  pure  hydrocen )  and  why  oil  gas,  which  contains  about 
9w:u(  »  mmeh  carbon  as  the  cou  gas,  gives  also  about  twice  as  much  light: 
— -#r  jc  sfpears  that  the  atmospheric  air,  which  first  mixes  with  these  gases 
«s^  3ta(5  isBue  to  bum,  is  sufficient  to  combine  with  all  their  hydrogen  (which 
-t  3tJ8C  strongly  attracts)  but  not  at  the  same  time  with  all  their  carbon : 
axe  particles  of  the  carbon,  therefore,  are  first  separated  or  precipitated  in 
me  flame,  and  become  so  many  solid  particles  most  intensely  heated  and 
luminous ;  and  afterwards  when  they  have  ascended  a  little  higher,  they 
tteet  with  new  oxygen  and  bum  in  their  turn,  giving  a  second  quantity  of 
fight.  That  this  decomposition  of  the  ffas  really  occurs  is  proved  by  placing 
a  wire  gauze  in  the  flame,  for  then  we  find  that  if  it  be  held  near  the  middle 
of  the  flame,  it  becomes  immediately  loaded  with  particles  of  charcoal  sepa- 
rated there,  and  oooled  by  it  so  as  to  cohere ;  while  if  held  at  the  bottom  of 
the  flame  where  the  carbon  is  not  yet  separated,  it  retains  none,  and  if  held 
at  the  top  of  the  flame,  where  they  are  already  burned,  it  retains  none.  A 
candle  or  lamp  is  said  to  smoke  when  the  heat  produced  by  it,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  allowed  to  approach  the  flame,  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  the 
total  combustion  of  the  carbon  which  rises  in  the  flame.  The  hollow  or  cir- 
cular wick  of  the  common  Argand  lamp,  and  the  similar  form  given  to  gas 
flames  is  useful,  by  admitting  air  to  the  inside  as  well  as  to  the  outside  <tf 
the  flame,  and  the  lofty  glass  chimney  is  to  quicken  the  currents  of  air. 

When  oxygen  mixed  with  certain  of  the  inflammable  gases  or  vapours  is 
heated,  although  only  to  a  temperature  coni^idersbly  below  that  of  common 
burning  or  explosion,  a  union  still  takes  place,  but  very  slowly,  so  that  the 
temperature  never  rises  to  what  is  necessary  to  exhibit  flame.  This  pheno- 
menon has  been  called  invisible  combustion.  It  is  remarkably  exemplified 
on  plunging  platinum  or  gold  wire  moderately  heated  into  sueh  a  mixture : 
the  combination  then  goes  on  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hot  wire ;  and 
although  without  flame,  still  with  sufficient  disengagement  of  heat  to  maintain 
the  wire  in  an  incandesoent  or  luminous  state,  as  long  as  there  are  gases  left 
to  combine.  Thus  the  vapour  always  arising  at  a  common  temperature  from 
the  mouth  of  a  phial  of  ether,  (ether  consists  chiefly  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon), if  made  to  pass  through  a  coil  of  heated  platinum  wire,  while  com- 
bining^ by  this  slow  combustion,  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  around  it,  give 
out  heat  enough  to  keep  the  wire  so  luminous  as  to  serve  as  a  little  lamp  by 
which  to  read  from  the  dial-plate  of  a  watch  through  the  night.  A  beautifal 
modification  of  this  principle  has  been  adopted  in  the  miner's  safety-lamp ; 
and  when  the  air  of  the  mine  is  too  impure  to  maintain  the  flame,  it  still 
suffices  thus  to  produce  a  continued  light  firom  the  incandesoent  metal. 
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Heat  being,  in  the  sense  already  explained,  the  life  of  the  nniverse,  and 
roan  having  eommand  over  nature  chiefly  by  his  power  of  controlling  heat, 
which  power  again  comes  to  him  with  the  ability  to  produce  combustion,  it 
is  of  great  interest  to  inquire  what  substances  he  can  most  easily  procure  as 
food  for  combustion,  or/ueZ,  and  how  these  may  be  most  advantageously  em- 
ployed.  To  speak  on  this  subject  at  all  fully  in  reference  to  the  various  arta 
of  life  would  be  to  compose  an  extensive  work,  but  an  interesting  sketch 
may  be  comprised  within  narrow  limits. 

Although  there  are  a  great  number  of  substances,  which,  in  the  act  of 
their  chemical  union,  occasion  the  heat  and  light  which  constitute  the  com- 
bustion, still  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these,  in  an  uncombined  state,  are  so 
sparingly  distributed  in  nature,  and  are  therefore  procurable  with  such  diffi- 
culty, that  heat  obtained  by  sacrificing  them  would  be  much  too  expensive 
to  be  within  common  means.  Providence,  however,  has  willed  that  the  ele- 
mentary substance  in  nature  which  has  the  most  energetic  attraction  for 
almost  all  other  substances,  and  which  therefore  produces  in  uniting  with 
them  the  most  intense  heat,  is  also  of  all  the  most  universally  distributed. 
This  substance  is  oxygen.  It  forms  part  of  our  atmosphere,  and  therefore 
penetrates,  and  is  present  wherever  man  can  breathe,  offering  itself  at  onoe 
at  his  service.  Then  for  the  purpose  of  combining  with  the  oxygen,  there 
are  chiefly  two  other  substances  also  very  widely  scattered,  and  therefore 
easily  procurable  and  cheap.  These  are  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  great  ma- 
teriab  of  all  vegetable  bodies,  and  therefore  of  our  forest  trees,  and  of  coal 
beds,  many  of  which  are  evidently  the  remains  of  antediluvian  forests.  Car- 
bon is  found  nearly  alone  in  hard  coal,  but  it  is  united  with  a  large  proportion 
of  hydrogen  in  caking  coal,  and  in  wood,  wax,  resins,  tallow  and  oils.  The 
gases  obtained  from  these  last-mentioned  substances  and  now  used  for  illu- 
mination are  merely  hydrogen,  holding  in  solution  certain  proportions  of 
carbon ;  and  all  bodies  which  burn  with  flame  give  out  such  gases  in  the  act 
of  combustion.  In  the  mass  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  known  to  man,  the 
stones,  earths  and  water,  forming  its  surface,  are  already  combinations  of 
oxygen  with  other  substances,  and  are  therefore  not  in  a  state  to  produce 
fresh  combustion ;  but  carbon  and  hydrogen,  by  various  processes  of  vege< 
table  and  animal  life,  are  in  numberless  situations  becoming  accumulated,  so 
as  to  be  fit  for  fuel; — as  by  other  processes  the  atmosphere  ib  always  pre- 
served with  its  due  proportion  of  oxygen. 

The  name  fuel  is  given  onl^  to  the  substances  which  combine  with  oxygen« 
and  not  to  the  oxygen  itself,  probably  because  the  former  being  solid  or  li- 
quid, and  therefore  more  obvious  to  sense,  had  attracted  human  notice  as 
producers  of  combustion  long  before  the  existence  of  the  aeriform  agent| 
oxygen,  was  even  suspected. 

Oils,  fat,  wax,  &c.,  from  becoming  aeriform  in  their  combustion,  exhibit 
the  appearance  of  flame,  as  already  explained,  and  hence  these  substances  are 
chiefly  used  for  the  purpose  of  givine  light ;  while  wood  and  coal  are  more 
frequently  used  for  mere  heating.  But  the  chemist's  lamp,  by  which  he 
dbtils  and  evaporates,  and  his  common  blow-pipe  for  directing  the  point  of 
any  flame  upon  a  substance  to  melt  it,  and  his  blow-pipe  fed  with  mixed 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  whose  flame  is  capable  of  melting  the  most  refractory 
substances— prove  that  it  is  chiefly  the  expense  of  the  former  kinds  of  fuel 
which  has  limited  them  so  much  to  the  office  of  light-giving.    Lately  an 
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While  solid  bodies  become  rerj  yimble  or  incaBdeBoent  at  about  100"  of 
Fabrenbeit,  aira  owing  to  their  tenuity  of  condition,  require  to  be  heated 
much  farther  before  they  take  on  the  vivid  appearance  of  flame ;  and  aira  of 
light  atoms,  like  hydrogen,  require  to  be  heated  still  more  than  heavier  airs. 
Thus  the  flame  of  pure  hydrogen  is  pale  and  blue,  but  a  wire  held  in  it  be- 
comes much  more  luminous  than  the  flame  itself;  and  the  flame  of  mixed 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  escaping  from  a  very  minute  orifice  in  a  glass  tube, 
may  itself  be  scarcely  visible,  while  the  extremity  of  the  tube  heated  by  it 
becomes  like  a  brilliant  star.  Hence  the  light  of  many  flames  may  be  in- 
creased by  placing  a  wire  gause  or  other  solid  body  in  the  flame ;  as  is  seen 
when  a  piece  of  lime  is  placed  in  a  flame  of  mix^  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
Consideration  of  this  subject  enables  us  to  explain  why  common  coal  gafly 
which  consists  of  hydrogen  holding  a  quantity  of  carbon  in  solution,  gives  m 
stronger  light  than  pure  hydrogen )  and  why  oil  gas,  which  contains  about 
twice  as  much  carbon  as  the  coal  gas,  gives  also  about  twice  as  much  light : 
— or  it  appears  that  the  atmospheric  air,  which  first  mixes  with  these  gases 
as  they  issue  to  bum,  is  sufficient  to  combine  with  all  their  hydrogen  (which 
it  most  strongly  attracts)  but  not  at  the  same  time  with  all  their  carbon : 
the  particles  of  the  carbon,  therefore,  are  first  separated  or  precipitated  in 
the  flame,  and  become  so  many  solid  particles  most  intensely  heated  and 
luminous ;  and  afterwards  when  they  have  ascended  a  little  higher,  they 
meet  with  new  oxygen  and  bum  in  their  turn,  giving  a  seoond  quantity  of 
light.  That  this  decomposition  of  the  ffas  really  occurs  is  proved  by  placing 
a  wire  gauze  in  the  flame,  for  then  we  find  that  if  it  be  held  near  the  middle 
of  the  flame,  it  becomes  immediately  loaded  with  particles  of  charcoal  sepa- 
rated there,  and  cooled  by  it  so  as  to  cohere ;  while  if  held  at  the  bottom  of 
the  flame  where  the  carbon  is  not  yet  sepiurated,  it  retains  none,  and  if  held 
at  the  top  of  the  flame,  where  they  are  already  burned,  it  retains  none.  A 
candle  or  lamp  is  said  to  smoke  when  the  heat  produced  by  it,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  allowed  to  approach  the  flame,  is  not  sufficient  to  effiBct  the 
toul  combustion  of  the  carbon  which  rises  in  the  flame.  The  hollow  or  cir- 
cular wick  of  the  common  Argand  lamp,  and  the  similar  form  given  to  gas 
flames  is  useful,  by  admitting  air  to  the  inside  as  well  as  to  the  outade  it 
the  flame,  and  the  lofty  glass  chimney  is  to  quicken  the  currents  of  air. 

When  oxygen  mixed  with  certain  of  the  inflammable  gases  or  vapours  is 
heated,  although  only  to  a  temperature  coni>iderably  below  that  of  oommon 
burning  or  explosion,  a  union  still  takes  place,  but  very  slowly,  so  that  the 
temperature  never  rises  to  what  is  necessary  to  exhibit  flame.  This  pheno- 
menon has  been  called  invisible  combustion.  It  is  remarkably  exemplifled 
on  plunging  platinum  or  gold  wire  moderately  heated  into  snob  a  mixture: 
the  combination  then  goes  on  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hot  wire ;  and 
although  without  flame,  still  with  sufficient  disengagement  of  heat  to  maintain 
the  wire  in  an  incandescent  or  luminous  state,  as  long  as  there  are  gases  left 
to  combine.  Thus  the  vapour  always  arising  at  a  common  temperature  from 
the  mouth  of  a  phial  of  ether,  (ether  consists  chiefly  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon), if  made  to  pass  through  a  coil  of  heated  platinum  wire,  while  com- 
bining, by  this  slow  combustion,  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  around  it,  pve 
out  heat  enough  to  keep  the  wire  so  luminous  as  to  serve  as  a  little  lamp  by 
which  to  read  from  the  dial-plate  of  a  watch  through  the  night.  A  beautiful 
modification  of  this  principle  has  been  adopted  in  the  miner's  safbty-lamp ; 
and  when  the  air  of  the  mine  is  too  impure  to  maintain  the  flame,  it  still 
suffices  thus  to  produce  a  continued  light  from  the  incandescent  metaL 
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Heat  beingy  in  the  sense  already  explained,  the  life  of  the  nniverse,  and 
roan  having  command  over  nature  chiefly  by  his  power  of  controlling  heat, 
which  power  again  comes  to  him  with  the  ability  to  produce  combustion^  it 
is  of  great  interest  to  inquire  what  substances  he  can  most  easily  procure  afl 
food  for  combustion ;  or  fuelj  and  how  these  may  be  most  advantageously  em* 
ployed.  To  speak  on  this  subject  at  all  fully  in  reference  to  the  various  arte 
of  life  would  be  to  compose  an  extensive  work,  but  an  interesting  sketch 
may  be  comprised  within  narrow  limits. 

Although  there  are  a  great  number  of  substances,  which,  in  the  act  of 
their  chemical  union,  occasion  the  heat  and  light  which  constitute  the  com- 
bustion, still  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these,  in  an  unoombined  state,  are  so 
spariogly  distributed  in  nature,  and  are  therefore  procurable  with  such  diffi- 
Cttlty,  that  heat  obtained  by  sacrificing  them  would  be  much  too  expensive 
to  be  within  common  means.  Providence,  however,  has  willed  that  the  ele* 
mentary  substance  in  nature  which  has  the  most  energetic  attraction  for 
almost  all  other  substances,  and  which  therefore  produces  in  uniting  with 
them  the  most  intense  heat,  is  also  of  all  the  most  universally  distributed. 
This  substance  is  oxygen.  It  forms  part  of  our  atmosphere,  and  therefore 
penetrates,  and  is  present  wherever  man  can  breathe,  offering  itself  at  once 
at  his  service.  Then  for  the  purpose  of  combining  with  the  oxygen,  there 
are  chiefly  two  other  substances  also  very  widely  scattered,  and  therefore 
easily  procurable  and  cheap.  These  are  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  great  ma- 
terials of  all  vegetable  bodies,  and  therefore  of  our  forest  trees,  and  of  coal 
beds,  many  of  which  are  evidently  the  remains  of  antediluvian  forests.  Car* 
bon  is  found  nearly  alone  in  hard  coal,  but  it  is  united  with  a  large  proportion 
of  hydrogen  in  caking  coal,  and  in  wood,  wax,  resins,  tallow  and  oils.  The 
gases  obtained  from  these  last-mentioned  substances  and  now  used  for  illu- 
mination are  merely  hydrogen,  holding  in  solution  certain  proportions  of 
carbon ;  and  all  bodies  which  burn  with  flame  give  out  such  gases  in  the  act 
of  combustion.  In  the  mass  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  known  to  man,  the 
stones,  earths  and  water,  forming  its  surface,  are  already  combinations  of 
oxygen  with  other  substances,  and  are  therefore  not  in  a  state  to  produce 
fresh  combustion ;  but  carbon  and  hydrogen,  by  various  processes  of  vege« 
table  and  animal  life,  are  in  numberless  situations  becoming  accumulated,  so 
as  to  be  fit  for  fuel  \ — as  by  other  processes  the  atmosphere  is  always  pre* 
served  with  its  due  proportion  of  oxygen. 

The  name  fuel  is  given  onl^  to  the  substances  which  combine  with  oxygen^ 
and  not  to  the  oxygen  itself,  probably  because  the  former  being  solid  or  li* 
quid,  and  therefore  more  obvious  to  sense,  had  attracted  human  notice  as 
producers  of  combustion  long  before  the  existence  of  the  aeriform  agent| 
oxygen,  was  even  suspected. 

Oils,  fat,  wax,  &c.,  from  becoming  aeriform  in  their  combustion,  exhibit 
the  appearance  of  flame,  as  already  explained,  and  hence  these  substances  are 
chiefly  used  for  the  purpose  of  givine  light;  while  wood  and  coal  are  more 
frequently  used  for  mere  heating.  But  the  chemist's  lamp,  by  which  he 
distils  and  evaporates,  and  his  common  blow-pipe  for  directing  the  point  of 
any  flame  upon  a  substance  to  melt  it,  and  his  blow-pipe  fed  with  mixed 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  whose  flame  is  capable  of  melting  the  most  refractory 
substances— prove  that  it  is  chiefly  the  expense  of  the  former  kinds  of  fuel 
which  has  limited  them  so  much  to  the  office  of  light-giving.    Lately  an 
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important  applioation  of  ooal-gas  and  of  oil  or  fat  as  Heat-giving  fael  has 
been  made  in  a  general  cookine  apparatus,  which  promises  to  e&ct  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  house-keeping  expense. 

Wood  was  the  common  fuel  of  the  early  world  when  coal-mines  were  not 
yet  known,  and  still  in  many  countries  it  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  the  cheap- 
est fuel.  Charcoal  is  the  name  given  to  what  remains  of  wood  after  it  has 
been  heated  in  a  close  place ;  during  which  operation  the  hydrogen  and  other 
minor  ingredients  are  driven  away  in  the  form  of  vapour.  Charcoal  is  nearly 
pure  Carbon.  Coke,  again,  is  the  charcoal  obtained  by  a  similar  process  from 
coal.  The  wood  and  coal,  if  much  heated  in  the  air,  would  burn  or  combine 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air;  but  heated  in  a  vessel  or  place  which  excludes 
air,  they  merely  give  out  their  more  volatile  parts. 

Good  coal,  where  it  abounds,  is  now  for  ordinary  purposes  by  much  the 
cheapest  kind  of  fuel;  and  since  within  a  few  years  men  have  learned  to 
separate  from  it,  and  to  use  instead  of  oil  and  wax,  its  illuminating  gas, 
namely,  its  hydrogen  holding  in  solution  a  little  carbon,  it  has  become  doa- 
bly  precious  to  them.  A  person  reflecting  that  heat  is  the  magic  power 
which  vivifies  nature,  and  that  coal  is  what  best  gives  heat  for  the  endless 
purposes  of  human  society,  cannot  without  admiration  think  of  the  rich  stores 
of  coal  which  exist  treasured  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  man's  use. 
And  Britain,  in  this  respect,  is  singularly  favoured.  Her  extensive  coal  mines 
are  in  effect  mines  of  latent  labour  or  power  vastly  more  precious  than  the 
mines  of  gold  tatd  silver  in  Peru, — for  a  hundred  men  in  England,  of  whom 
a  part  dig  coal,  and  the  remainder  apply  it  in  manufactures,  can  get  in  ex- 
change for  the  merchandize  they  produce  more  of  either  gold  or  silver  than 
a  hundred  men  working  in  the  American  mines  are  able  to  extract.  These 
coal-mines,  therefore,  may  bo  said  to  produce  abundantly  every  thing  which 
labour  and  ingenuity  can  produce,  or  which  our  money  can  buy,  and  they 
have  essentially  contributed  to  render  Britain  the  mistress  of  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  the  earth.  Britain  has  become  to  the  civilized  world  around, 
nearly  what  an  ordinary  town  is  to  the  rural  district  in  which  it  stands,  and 
of  this  vast  and  glorious  city  the  mines  in  question  are  the  coal-cellara, 
stored  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  for  above  1,000  years ;  a  supply 
which,  as  coming  improvements  in  the  arts  of  life  will  naturally  bring 
economy  of  fuel,  or  substitution  of  other  means  to  effect  similar  purposes  or 
changes  in  the  channels  of  industry, — may  be  regarded  as  exhaustless. 

The  coal  in  many  mines  is  evidently  the  remains  of  forests,  which  have 
existed  in  very  remote  time,  swept  together  either  during  convulsions  of 
nature  or  by  the  more  gradual  operation  of  rivers,  (as  may  be  seen  at  present 
where  the  great  Mississippi  is  carrying  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  floating 
timber  to  the  sea,  and  depositing  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican  gulf)  the 
accumulated  wood  being  afterwards  compressed  and  solidified  by  superin- 
cumbent deposits  of  earth  matters,  aided  probably  by  the  action  of  heat.  In 
many  coal-beds  the  trees  yet  retain  their  form,  so  that  their  species  can  be 
easily  distinguished,  and  there  are  buried  among  them  other  vegetable  and 
animal  remains  of  cotemporaneous  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Coal  is  found 
of  different  qualities.  In  some  places  it  is  almost  unmixed  carbon,  and  ex- 
ceedingly solid,  as  if  it  had  been  coked  by  subterranean  heat.  Such  is  the 
stone-coal  of  Wales,  which  in  J  00  parts  contains  97  of  pure  carbon,  with  only 
three  of  hydrogen  and  earthy  matter.  In  other  places  the  coal  contains  hy- 
drogen in  nearly  as  large  proportion  as  wood  does,  so  combined  with  part 
of  the  carbon  as  to  form  the  oily  or  pitchy  substances  existing  in  the  coal 
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wbichi  when  bandng^  prodoed  flame,  and  when  rising  nnbnrned,  mmstitate 
smoke. 

The  comparatiTe  yalnes,  as  fuel,  of  different  kinds  of  oarbonaoeoasmatter; 
have  been  found  to  be  as  in  the  following  tables. 

One  pound  of  Melts  of  ice 
Good  coal    -            -           -            -            .  90  lbs. 

Coke     ---.-.      84 
Charcoal  of  Wood    -  -  -  .  95 

Wood    -•---.      82 
Peat  -  .  •  -  .  19 

LaToisier,  in  making  experiments  on  combustibles  genersUy,  to  ascertain 
the  quantities  of  oxygen  expended,  and  of  heat  given  out  during  the  oombus« 
tion  of  a  given  quantity  of  each,  obtained  the  following  results : 

One  pound  of 


(eltaofiM 

Tkkeg  of  oxygen 

870  Iba. 

7}  lbs. 

85 

4 

120 

8 

110 

8 

105 

3 

95 

2J 

100 

l| 

25 

1 

Carburetted  hydrogen     - 

Olive  oil      - 

Wax      . 

Tallow 

Charcoal 

Phosphorus  ... 

Sulphur 

The  following  remarks  with  respect  to  fuel,  and  the  modes  of  using  it,  seem 
to  demand  a  place  here. 

A  pound  of  coke  produces  nearly  as  mnch  heat  as  a  pound  of  coal ;  but 
a  pound  of  ooke  is  the  produce  of  a  pound  and  a  third  of  coal^  although  the 
coke  is  more  bulky  than  the  coal. 

It  is  wasteful  to  wet  fuel,  because  the  moisture  in  being  evaporated  carries 
off  with  it  as  latent,  and  therefore  useless  heat,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
what  the  combustion  produces.  It  is  a  very  common  prejudice,  that  the 
wetting  of  coal,  by  makiu^  it  last  longer,  is  effecting  a  great  saving ;  but  it 
does  w}  merely  by  restrainmg  the  combustion  or  producing  a  smaller  fire,  and 
with  the  bad  fire,  there  is  also  much  waste  of  heat  To  illustrate  the  influ- 
ence  of  watery  vapour  upon  combustion,  we  may  mention  the  fact,  that  a 
manufacturer  who  tried  to  blow  his  fire  by  forcing  steam  into  the  furnace 
with  the  air,  extinguished  his  fire ;  and  the  analogous  hct,  that  ordinary  fires 
bum  better  in  winter  than  in  summer,  although  the  temperature  be  lower, 
because  cold  air  is  generally  much  drier  than  that  which  is  warm. 

Coal  which  contains  much  hydrogen,  as  all  flaming  coal  does,  is  used 
wastefuUy  when  any  of  the  hydroeen  is  allowed  to  escape  unburned ;  for, 
first,  the  great  heat  which  the  combustion  of  such  hydrogen  would  produce 
is  not  obtained;  and,  secondly,  the  hvdrogen  while  becoming  gas,  absorbs 
into  the  latent  state  still  more  heat  than  an  equal  weight  of  water  would. 
Now  the  smoke  of  a  fire  is  the  hydrogen  of  the  coal  rising  in  combination 
with  a  portion  of  carbon.  We  see,  therefore,  that  by  causing  a  fire  to 
destroy  or  burn  its  smoke,  we  not  only  prevent  a  nuisance,  but  effect  a  great 
saving.  The  reason  that  common  &es  give  out  so  much  smcke  is,  either 
that  Uie  smoke  or  vapoorised  pitch  is  not  sufficiently  heated  to  bum,  or  that 
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the  ahr  mixed  with  it  as  it  ascends  in  tbe  obimney,  has  alieady,  by  passing 
through  the  fire,  been  deprived  of  its  free  oxygen.  If  the  pitch  be  very 
much  heated^  its  ingredients  assume  a  new  arrangement,  becoming  transpa> 
rent,  and  constitating  the  common  coal-gas  of  onr  lamps;  bnt  at  lower  tern* 
peratures,  it  is  seen  jetting,  from  cracks  or  openings  in  the  coal,  as  a  dense 
smoke — a  smoke,  however,  which  immediately  becomes  a  brilliant  flame  if 
lighted  by  a  piece  of  burning  paper  or  the  approximation  of  the  combustion. 
The  alternate  bursting  out  and  extinction  of  these  burning  jets  of  pitchy 
vapour,  contribute  to  render  a  common  fire  the  lively  and  agreeable  object 
which  it  is  in  the  winter  evenings.  When  coal  is  first  thrown  upon  a  fire, 
a  great  quantity  of  vapourized  pitch  escapes  as  a  dense  smoke,  too  cold  to 
bum,  and  for  a  time  the  flame  is  smothered,  or  there  is  none ;  but  as  the 
fresh  coal  becomes  heated,  its.  vapour  reproduces  the  flame  as  before.  In 
dose  fire-places,  as  those  of  steam-engines,  brewing  and  dyeing  apparatus, 
&c.,  all  the  air  which  enters  afber  the  nirnace-door  is  shut,  must  pass  through 
the  grate  and  the  burning  fuel,  so  that  its  oxygen  is  consumed  by  the  red* 
hot  coal  before  ascending  to  where  the  smoke  is.  The  smoke,  therefore, 
however  hot,  passes  away  unburnt;  unless,  sometimes,  as  over  foundry  fur- 
naces, where  the  heat  is  very  great  indeed,  and  it  bums  as  a  flame  or  great 
gas  lamp  at  the  chimney-top  on  reaching  the  oxygen  of  the  open  atmosphere. 
There  have  been  many  modes  proposed  of  destroying  smoke:  one  has 
been  to  admit  to  the  space  above  the  fire,  by  a  suitable  opening,  a  certain 
quantity  of  fresh  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  may  inflame  the  smoke.  This 
plan  is  efficient  at  a  certain  point  of  time  after  the  addition  of  fresh  fuel, 
and  then  for  a  time  efiPects  the  saving  of  fuel ;  but  the  difficulty  of  admitting 
just  the  quantity  of  air  required  to  suit  the  varying  demand  for  it,  has  no( 
been  overcome,  and  hence,  from  there  being  no  saving  on  the  whole,  the 
plan  has  been  abandoned.  When  just  enough  air  entered,  the  flame  pro- 
duced gave  so  intense  a  heat  as  in  several  cases  to  have  burned  or  destroyed 
the  parts  of  valuable  boilers  exposed  to  it ;  and  when,  on  the  contrary,  too 
much  air  entered,  it  injuriously  cooled  the  boiler.  A  contrivance  at  present 
oommonly  adopted  for  burning  smoke,  is  that  of  Mr.  Brunton,  namely,  a 
circular  fire-grate,  kept  turning  like  a  horizontal  wheel,  on  which,  by  ma- 
chinery, coal  is  made  to  fall  in  a  gradual  manner,  so  as  to  be  uniformly 
spread  over  it.  The  ooal  fiills  so  gradually,  that  although  there  is  generally 
a  little  smoke  from  it,  there  is  never  much,— -the  oxygen  which  finds  en-* 
trance  through  and  around  the  grate,  being  always  in  quantity  the  same, 
and  nearly  sufficient.  A  smoke-consuming  fire  would  be  perfect,  in  which 
the  fuel  were  made  to  bum  only  at  the  upper  surface  of  its  mass,  so  that 
the  pitch  and  gas  disengaged  from  it,  as  the  heat  spread  downwards,  might 
have  to  pass  through  the  burning  coals  where  fresh  air  were  mixing  with 
them;  and  thus  the  gas  and  smoke,  being  the  most  inflammable  parts, 
would  bum  first  and  be  all  consumed.  This  was  the  prinoiple  proposed 
in  a  fire-place  suggested  by  the  author  for  the  great  brewery  of  Mr.  Meux 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  tried  at  the  time  when  attempts  were  extensively 
made  to  abate  the  nuisance  of  smoke  in  towns.  The  experiment  proved 
the  theoretical  perfection  of  the  method,  and  that  it  would  produce  a  saving 
of  15  or  20  per  cent,  on  the  expenditure  of  ooal ;  but  before  a  durable  grate 
of  the  kind  was  oompkted,  the  Welch  stone-coal  was  introduced,  which 
has  97  per  cent  of  pure  carbon,  and  therefore  has  no  pitch  to  evaporate, 
and  no  smoke,-— and  it  was  at  once  adopted  there  and  in  many  other  places. 
A  little  common  coal  is  added  to  it  to  make  it  more  easily  combustible. 
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Coal  in  a  deep  Btrrow  trough,  na  a  I  c  df\f 
lighted  at  its  surface  a  b,  bums  with  a  lofty 
£me  as  if  it  were  the  wiok  of  a  large  oil- 
kmp ;  for  all  the  gas  given  out  ftom  the  ooal 
below,  as  that  is  gradually  heated,  passes 
through  the  burning  fuel  and  becomes  a  flame. 
Now,  if   we  suppose  several    such  troughs 

K'  loed  tofpetber  with  intervals  between  them, 
e  the  fire  bars  of  a  oommon  grate  or  furnace, 
there  would  be  a  perfect  non-smoking  fire- 
pbee.     Snoh  was  that  made  on  the  occasion 

mentioned ;  and  although,  as  a  mere  experimental  apparatus,  it  was  flimsy 
and  imperfect,  it  put  beyond  a  doubt  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  its 
object.  The  reason  of  the  vast  saving  of  fuel  by  such  a  grate  is,  that  the 
smoke  instead  of  stealing  away  latent  heat— being  itself  also  the  most  com- 
bustible and  precious  part  of  the  fuel,  here  gives  ail  its  powers  and  worth  to 
the  purpose  of  the  combustion.  The  coal  rested  on  movable  bottoms  in 
the  troughs,  (here  shown  by  dotted  lines)  and  was  moved  up  like  the  wick 
of  a  lamp  by  its  screw.  The  bottoms  may  be  lifted  in  many  ways.  Or, 
without  bottoms  the  coal  may  be  raised  in  each  trough  successively  by  an 
iron  lever  or  bar  introduced  by  the  fire-man  under  the  coal,  fresh  coal  being 
at  the  some  time  put  into  the  trough  to  fill  the  space  under  the  lever.  The 
author  believes  that  this  principle  of  construction  will  still  be  extensively 
adopted  for  the  Newcastle  or  flaming  coal, — the  consequences  would  be  so 
important.  The  principle  has  been  already  introduced  for  common  parlour 
fires  by  Mr.  Cutler  in  his  stove,  which  is  merely  a  common  grate,  having, 
instead  of  bottom-bars,  a  deep  box  to  hold  the  coal  for  a  whole  day,  with  a 
movable  bottom,  which  lifts  the  coal  up  as  wanted.  From  such  a  fire  there 
is  always  ascending  a  long  beautiful  flame ;  and  much  more  heat  is  is  given 
oat  than  from  the  same  quantity  of  coal  burned  in  the  common  way ;  the 
ehimney  never  requires  sweeping,  for  there  is  absolutely  no  smoke  and  there- 
fore  no  soot. 

Smoke  is  effectually  consumed  also  in  a  fire-place  in  which  the  air  feeding 
the  combustion  is  caused  to  pass  downwards  through  the  burning  fuel,  so  as 
to  carry  the  smoke  with  it,  instead  of  upwards  as  usual.  This  result  is  at- 
tained by  having  the  chimney  to  communicate  with  the  ash-pit.  The  chief 
objeetion  is,  that  the  fire*bars  are  quickly  destroyed  by  the  intense  heat  to 
wUoh  they  are  exposed ;  and  to  obviate  this  instead  of  solid  bars,  tubes  have 
been  used  with  water  passing  through  them,  and  admitting  the  feeding  air 
only  above. 

It  is  evident  that  if  a  house  or  appartment  with  the  air  in  it,  were  once 
wanned  to  a  certain  degree,  it  would  for  ever  retain  its  temperature,  but  for 
the  escape  of  heat  through  the  walls  and  windows,  or  with  the  air  from 
within,  whether  passing  away  as  necessary  ventilation  or  as  waste.  A  per- 
fect system  of  heating,  therefore,  would  consist  in  diminishing  as  much  as 
possible  these  causes  of  loss,  with  reference,  however,  both  to  the  expense 
of  the  means  and  the  salubrity  of  the  dwelling,  and  in  producing  and  distri- 
buting the  heat  judiciously.  It  may  be  asserted  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  fuel 
generally  expended  in  English  houses,  if  more  Wilfully  used,  would  better 
secure  comfort  and  health  than  all  that  is  now  expended.  But  it  does  not 
accord  with  the  character  of  this  general  work  to  enter  into  minute  detail  on 
the  subject.     Remarks  were  made  upon  it  In  the  chapter  on  '*  Fneumatics" 
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under  the  head  of  "  warmiDg  and  ventilating  "  and  more  minate  information 
ipaj  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Tredgold's  work,  expressly  devoted  to  it. 

The  detailed  consideration  of  fttrnaces,  blow-pipes,  &c.,  may  appear  to 
some  60  closely  connected  with  our  present  subject  as  to  demand  a  place 
here,  but  by  so  treating  of  them  we  should  be  encroaching  on  the  province 
of  the  chemist,  &c.  We  may  state  generally,  that  furnaces  are  merely  struc- 
tures by  which  coal  or  other  fuel  heated  to  the  degree  at  which  it  combines 
rapidly  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air,  is  placed  in  circumstances 
favourable  to  the  rapid  renewal  of  the  air,— «nd  a  common  blow-pipe  is 
merely  a  jet  of  air  thrown  from  a  minute  opening  into  ony  flame,  so  as  wiUi 
great  decision  to  direct  the  point  of  the  flame  upon  the  body  to  be  heated. 
The  sand-bath  and  water-bath  of  the  chemist  are  merely  means  of  insuring 
a  more  uniform  or  steady  temperature : — a  vessel  imbedded  in  sand,  so  that 
heat  can  reach  it  only  through  the  sand,  cannot  be  very  suddenly  heated  or 
cooled,  because  sand  is  a  slow  conductor ;  and  a  vessel  immersed  in  boiling 
water,  can  never  have  greater  heat  than  212^,  or  the  boiling  heat  of  water. 
For  certain  purposes,  hotter  baths,  as  of  high-pressure  steam,  or  of  solutions 
of  certain  salts,  or  of  vapour  of  oil  of  turpentine,  or  of  boiling  whale  oil,  have 
been  used.  On  such  subjects,  readers  may  oansult  works  on  <<  chemistiy 
applied  to  the  arts.'' 

"  GondeMatwn  and/rtcttonai  cau9es  o/heai.'*  (Read  Analysb,  page  256.) 

A  soft  iron-nail  laid  upon  an  anvil,  and  receiving  in  rapid  snocession  three 
oi\  four  powerful  blows  of  a  hammer  becomes  hot  enough  to  light  a  match, 
and  if  longer  hammered,  will  become  incandescent  or  red  hot, — ^partly  from 
the  diminished  volume  or  condensation  of  the  iron,  on  the  principle  already 
explained,  and  partly  from  the  percussion  or  friction,  in  a  way  not  yet  weU 
understood,  but  probably  electrical. 

In  the  familiar  case  of  the  mutual  percussion  of  flint  and  steel,  small  por« 
tions  of  one  or  both  are  struck  off  by  the  violence  of  the  collision^  in  a  state 
of  white  heat,  and  the  particles  of  the  iron  bum  in  passing  through  the  air; 
in  a  vacuum,  the  heated  particles  are  equally  produced,  but  are  scarcely  visible 
from  this  combustion  not  occurring.  In  both  cases,  they  suffice  to  inflame 
gunpowder,  or  to  light  tinder.  When  the  materials  are  good  the  shower  or 
burst  of  sparks  from  the  sudden  blow  is  most  brilliant. 

The  heat  produced  by  friction  alone  without  perceivable  condensation  of 
the  bodies  concerned,  is  exemplified  in  many  facts.  Two  drv  branches  of  a 
tree  kept  strongly  rubbing  against  each  other  by  the  wind,  have  sometimes 
sit  a  wood  on  fire.  Savages  light  their  fires  by  analogous  means.  Men  warm. 
their  cold  hands  in  winter,  by  rubbing  them  against  each  other,  or  against 
their  coat  sleeves.  Again,  the  axletree  of  a  heavily  laden  wagon  or  other 
carriage,  if  left  without  oil,  is  often  heated  so  as  to  inflame  wood  near  it. 
The  line  attached  to  a  whale-harpoon  as  it  runs  over  the  side  of  the  boat 
when  the  whale  dives  after  the  harpoon  has  entered  his  flesh,  requires  that 
water  be  constantly  thrown  upon  it  to  prevent  its  setting  fire  to  the  boat. 
The  cable  of  a  ship  drawn  very  rapidly  through  the  hawse-hole  by  the /ailing 
anchor,  produces  there  intense  heat  and  smoke.  When  a  great  ship  is 
launched  from  the  builder's  yard  into  the  deep,  and  glides  along  the  sloping 
beams,  a  dense  smoke  usually  rises  from  the  points  of  rubbing  contact. 
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*'  The  functions  of  animal  life  a  source  of  heat**    (Read  the  Analysis, 

p.  256.) 

It  is  one  of  tbe  remarkable  facts  in  nature,  that  living  animal  bodies,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  living  vegetables  also,  have  the  property  of  maintaining 
in  themselves  a  peculiar  temperature,  whether  surrounded  by  bodies  that  are 
hotter  or  colder  than  they.  Captain  Parry's  sailors,  during  the  polar  winter, 
where  they  were  breathing  air  that  frose  mercury,  still  had  in  them  their 
natural  warmth  of  98^  of  Fahrenheit:  and  the  inhabitants  of  India,  where 
the  same  thermometer  stands  sometimes  at  115^  in  the  shade,  have  their 
blood  at  no  higher  temperature. 

It  was  at  one  time  the  favourite  explanation  of  this,  that  animal  heat  was 
produced  in  the  lungs,  during  respiration,  from  the  oxygen  then  admitted. 
This  oxygen  combines  with  carbon  from  the  blood,  and  becomes  carbonic 
add  as  in  combustion,  and  it  was  supposed  to  give  out  a  portion  of  its  latent 
heat,  as  in  actual  combustion ;  which  heat,  being  then  spread  over  the  body 
by  the  circulating  blood,  maintained  the  temperature.  We  now  know  that 
if  sudi  a  process  assist,  which  it  probably  does, — for  the  animal  heat  has  gene- 
rally a  relation  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  required  in  any  particukr  case, 
and  when  an  animal  being  already  much  heated  needs  no  increase,  very  little 
oxygen  disappears, — still  much  of  tbe  effeot  is  dependent  on  the  influence  of 
the  nerves  either  directly,  or  indirectly,  through  the  vital  functions  governed 
by  them.  Mr.  Brodie,  in  his  important  experiments  upon  the  subject,  found 
that,  although  in  animals  apparently  dead  from  injury  done  to  the  nervous 
system,  he  could  artificially  continue  the  action  of  respiration,  with  the  usual 
formation  of  cwbonic  acid,  still  tbe  temperature  fell  very  quickly.  Again, 
the  maintaiuance  of  low  temperature  in  an  animal  immersed  in  air  hotter  than 
itself,  ia  partly  attributable  to  the  copious  perspiration  and  evaporation  which 
then  take  place,  and  which  absorb  into  the  latent  form  the  excess  of  heat 
then  existing.  Perspiration,  both  from  the  skin  and  internal  surface  of  the 
lungs,  occurs  generally  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  heat.  Dogs  and  other 
animals,  when  much  heated,  as  they  cannot  throw  off  or  diminish  their  natu« 
ral  covering,  increase  the  evaporating  surface  by  protruding  a  long,  humid 
tongue. 

The  power  in  animals  of  preservinff  their  peculiar  temperature  has  its 
limits.  Intense  cold  coming  suddenly  upon  a  man  who  has  not  sufficient 
protection,  first  causes  a  sensation  of  pain,  and  then  brings  on  an  almost 
irresistible  sleepiness,  which  if  indulged  proves  fatal.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
having  gone  on  shore  one  day  near  the  cold  Cape  Horn,  and  being  fatigued, 
was  so  overcome  by  the  feeling  mentioned,  that  he  entreated  his  companions 
to  let  him  sleep  but  for  a  little  while.  His  prayer,  if  granted,  might  have 
allowed  to  oome  upon  him  that  sleep  which  ends  not — as,  under  similar 
circumstances,  it  came  upon  so  many  thousands  of  the  army  which  Buo- 
naparte led  into  Russia,  and  loet  there  during  the  disastrous  retreat  through 
the  snows.  The  celebrated  bulletin  which  allowed  that,  in  one  night,  when 
the  thermometer  of  Reaumur  stood  at  19^  below  sero,  30,000  horses  died, 
declared  not  the  number  of  human  victims — tenderly  loved  husbands  and 
brothers,  and  children  of  thousands  anxiously  waiting  their  return,  but  doomed 
never  to  see  them  more.  Cold  in  inferior  degrees,  and  longer  continued, 
acting  on  persons  imperfectly  protected  by  clothing,  &c.,  induces  a  variety 
of  diseases,  which  destroy  more  slowly ;  as  many  of  the  winter  diseases  of 
England.    A  great  excess  of  heat,  again,  may  at  once  excite  a  fatal  apoplexy. 
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under  the  head  of  "  warming  and  ventils 
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^  jf  a  wann  climate,  and  the  para* 
jay  be  said  still  to  exist  over  vast 
.  itm'B  influence  is  strone  and  uniform, 
Avkibh  human  beings,  nowever  igno- 
«« to  inhabit,  would  have  theur  necessi- 
^  xmi  is  there  always  hanging  from  the 
^moed  onlv  what  moral  feelings  may  dictate, 
^  ^^raoe  to  tne  form ;  and  as  shelter  from  the 
^  on  connected  reeds,  complete  the  Indian 
^plying  and  spreading  in  aU  directions  from 
«f  east  and  west,  only  the  lengthened  paradise, 
, ««» of  beauty ;  but  to  the  north  and  south,  the 
'  j^  the  bee  of  high  latitudes  lay  up  its  winter 
^  Jilting  birds  from  country  to  country  in  search 
I0M  also  rouse  man's  energies  to  protect  himself. 
^^  and  contrivance  would  come  into  play,  awakening 
^*T«its,  he  would  soon  possess  the  knowledge  and  the 
t A  a  happy  existence  in  all  climates,  from  the  equator 
jLsd  it  is  chiefly  because  man  has  learned  to  produce  at 
^  tke  wonder-working  principle  of  heat,  that  in  the  rude 
^^  the  death  of  nature,  he,  and  other  tropical  animals  and 
^jMcts,  do  not  in  reality  perish — as  exemplified  when  a 
^^.^  from  its  cage,  or  an  infant  is  exposed  among  the  snow- 
^Mtog  heat  from  his  fire,  he  then  obtiuns  a  novel  but  most 
^  ef  existence :  and  in  the  night,  while  the  dark  and  freezing 
4^^  over  his  roof,  he  basks  in  the  presence  of  his  mimic  sun, 
^  >ff  his  friends  and  all  the  delights  of  society }  while,  in  his  store- 
.J  ^bcse  of  merchants  at  his  command,  he  mis  the  treasured  deli- 
•1^  season  and  clime.     He  soon  becomes  aware,  too,  that  the 
,^^wr,  instead  of  being  a  curse,  is  really  in  many  respects  a  blessing, 
^jMT  from  the  apathy  to  which  the  eternal  serenity  of  a  tropical  sl^ 
^  Jisposes.     He  sees  that  in  climates  where  hibor  and  ingenuity 
^ttede  enjoyment,  every  fsoulty  of  mind  and  body' is  invigorated;  and 
\^0oe  the  sterner  climates  produce  the  perfect  man  j^— that  in  them  the 
'J^  sciences  have  reached  their  present  advancement,  and  the  brightest 
t^  have  arisen  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence :  while  from  them, 
^HV^s,  knowledge  and  example  are  spreading  over  all  the  earth,  and 
^^i^g  soon  to  render  the  whole  of  human  kind  but  one  large  and  hftppy 
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PART  IV. 

(OONTINtJTa).) 


SECTION  n.— ON  LIGHT,  OR  OPTICS. 


AVALT8I8  OV  THB  SEOnOlT. 

Light  u  an  emanation  from  the  iun  and  other  »el/4uminau8  bodiety  heconv' 
ing  lets  tnteme  (U  it  tprecuh,  and  which,  by  falling  an  other  bodiee^  and 
being  reflected  Jrom  them  to  the  eye^  renders  them,  visible.  Its  absence  is 
caUed  darkness,  B  moves  with  great  velocity,  and  in  straight  lines 
where  there  is  no  obstacle-leaving  shadows  where  it  cannot  fall.  It 
passes  readily  through  some  bodies-^which  are  therefore  caUed  transpa^ 
rent-^ut  when  it  enters  or  leaves  their  surfaces  obliguefy,  it  suffers  at 
them  a  degree  of  bending  or  refraction  proportioned  to  the  ohUquity. 
And  a  bea/m  of  white  light  this  refracted  or  bent,  does  not  aU  bend  equally ^ 
but  is  divided  or  resolved  into  beams  of  what  are  called  the  e^mentary 
colours^  which  cohurs,  on  being  again  blendedj  become  the  white  light  as 
before. 

Transparent  bodies,  as  glasSj  may  be  made  of  sw^form  as,  by  the  powers 
of  refraetMm  thence  received,  to  cause  all  the  rays  which  pass  through 
them  from  any  given  point  to  bend  and  meet  again  in  another  point 
beyond  them; — the  body,  then,  because  usually  inform  somewhat  resem^ 
Ming  a  fiat  bean  or  lentil,  being  caUed  a  itKNS.  And  when  the  light  thus 
proceeding  from  every  point  of  an  c^Ject  placed  before  a  lens  is  coUeeted 
at  oorre^oonding  points  behind  it,  a  perfect  image  of  the  object  is  there 
produced,  which  may  be  seen  from  any  situation  on  a  white  screen  placed 
to  receive  it,  or  in  the  air,  if  vie%cedfrom  behind.  Now,  the  mast  imporU 
ant  optical  instruments  and  even  the  living  eye,  are  merely  various  arrange* 
ments  of  parts  for  producing  andeocamining  such  imagejt  as  now  described. 
When  this  imqge  is  received  upon  a  suitable  white  surface  or  screen  in  a 
dark  room,  the  arrangement  is  called,  according  to  minor  circumstances, 

a  CAMERA  0B80URA  a  MAQIO  LANTERN  OT  a  SOLAR  MI0R0800PB.  And  the 
STE  itself  is,  in  fact,  bnt  a  small  camera  obseura,  enabling  the  mind  to 
judge  of  external  objects,  by  the  size,  brightness,  colour,  <kc.,  of  the  very 
minute  but  most  perfect  images  or  pictures  formed  at  its  back  part,  on  the 
smooth  screen  of  nerve  called  the  retina.  The  art  of  painting  aims  at 
producing  on  a  larger  scale  such  a  picture  as  is  formed  on  the  retina,  and 
which,  when  afoerwards  held  before  the  eye,  and  reproducing  itself  in  mini- 
ature  upon  the  retina,  may  excite  the  same  impression  as  the  original 
objects.'^When  the  image  beyond  a  lens,  formed  as  above  described,  is 
viewed  in  the  air,  by  looking  at  it  from  bd^ind,  that  isj  from  a  sihuUion 
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•r/un  the  lijki  eomtimmed  from  it  panes,  iften  there  is  exhibited  the  arrange- 

mrtU  J/  parts  co/utitmiing  the  TELESCOPE  or  COMMON  MICROSCOPE. 

Z"jni  /x  -V/i//  om  very  smooth  or  polished  surfaces,  is  reflected  so  nearfy  in 

\hft  trier  im  wkick  it/aSs,  as  to  appear  to  the  eye  receiving  it  as  if  coming 

dirKtiy  fnjm  the  objects  origineMg  emitting  it — and  such  surfaces  are 

c*jii/^i  mirn/rs.     JOrrors  may  be  plane,  convex,  or  concQ.ve;  and  certain 

njrms  wriB  comeentrate  light,  to  produce  images  by  reflection,  just  as 

(Viues  prodmee  them  by  refraction  f  so  that  there  are  reflecting  telescopes, 

d-^.,  as  tktre  are  refracting  instruments  of  the  same  name.  Light,  again, 

ft  '.'4Jty  om  bodies  of  rougher  or  irregular  surface,  or  which  have  other 

pf.tr^iaritu'.s^  is  so  modified  as  to  produce  all  those  phenomena  of  colour 

a.i'l  taritd  brightness  seen  among  natural  bodies^  and  giving  them  their 

diitifictiwe  ekaraeters  and  beauty. 


''Light."    (See  the  Analysifu) 

TW  phenomena  6f  light  and  vision  have  always  been  held  to  constitute  a 
;  iaieresting  branch  of  natural  science ;  whether  in  regard  to  the  beaut  j 
af  hcht,  or  its  utility.  The  beauty  is  seen  spread  over  a  varied  landscape^- 
ano^  Ihe  beds  of  the  flower-gardens,  on  the  ^ngled  meads,  in  the  plumage 
c/*  rrc^  in  the  clouds  around  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  in  the  circles  of  the 
And  the  utility  may  be  judged  of  by  the  reflection,  that  if  man 


k*i  been  compelled  to  supply  his  wants  by  groping  in  utter  and  unohange- 
abie  darkness,  even  if  originally  created  with  all  the  knowledge  now  existing 
IB  the  world,  he  could  scarcely  have  secured  his  existence  for  one  day.  In- 
cised, without  light,  the  earth  would  have  been  an  unfit  abode  even  for  grubs, 
generated  and  living  always  amidst  their  food.  Eternal  night  would  have 
been  universal  death.  Light,  then,  while  the  beauteous  garb  of  nature,  cloth- 
ing the  garden  and  the  meadow-blowing  in  the  ruby— -sparkling  in  the 
diamond,  is  also  the  absolutely  necessary  m^ium  of  communication  between 
living  creatures  and  the  universe  arouna  them.  Ibe  rising  sun  is  what  con- 
verts the  wilderness  of  darkness  which  night  covered  and  which,  to  the 
young  mind  not  yet  aware  of  the  regularity  of  nature's  changes,  is  so  full  of 
horror,  into  a  visible  and  lovely  panulise ;— no  wonder,  then,  if  in  early  ages 
of  the  world,  man  has  often  been  seen  bending  the  knee  before  the  glorious 
luminary,  and  worshipping  it  as  the  God  of  Nature.  When  a  mariner,  who 
has  been  toiling  in  midnight  gloom  and  tempest,  at  last  perceives  the  dawn 
of  day,  or  even  the  rising  of  the  moon,  the  waves  seem  to  him  less  lofty, 
the  wind  is  only  half  as  fierce,  and  hope  and  gladness  beam  on  him  with  the 
light  of  heaven.  A  man,  wherever  placed  in  light,  receives  by  the  eye  firom 
every  object  around,  nay,  from  every  point  in  every  object  and  at  every  mo- 
ment of  time,  a  messenger  of  light  to  tell  him  what  is  there,  and  in  what 
condition.  Were  he  omnipresent,  or  had  he  the  power  of  flitting  from  place 
to  place  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  he  could  scarcely  be  more  promptly 
imformed.  Then,  in  many  cases  where  distance  intervenes  not,  light  can 
impart  at  once  knowledge  which,  by  any  other  conceivable  means,  could 
come  only  tediously,  or  not  at  all.  For  example,  when  the  illuminated  coun- 
tenances is  revealing  the  secret  workings  of  the  heart,  the  tongue  wouki  in 
vain  try  to  speak,  even  in  -long  phrases,  what  one  smile  of  friendship  or 
affection  can  in  an  instant  convey ;— *^nd  had  there  been  no  light,  man  never 
could  have  suspected  the  existence  of  (he  miniature  worlds  of  life  and  activity 
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whiehy  evon  in  ttdrq>  of  water,  the  mtorosoope  diseovers  to  him;  nor'ootild 
he  have  formed  any  idea  of  the  admirable  structure  of  many  minute  objects. 
It  is  light,  again,  which  gives  the  telegraph,  by  which  men  readily  converse 
from  hill  to  hill,  or  across  an  extent  of  raging  sea — and  it  is  light  which, 
pouring  upon  the  eye  through  the  optic  tabe^  brings  intelligence  of  events 
passing  in  the  remotest  regions  of  space. 

"  Emanation  from,  the  9Un/*  Sc.    (See  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

The  relation  of  the  sun  to  light  is  most  strikingly  marked  in  the  contrast 
between  night  and  day.  In  tropical  countries,  where  the  sun  rises  and  sets 
almost  perpendicularly,  and  allows  not  the  long  dawn  and  twilight  of  tem- 
perate latitudes,  the  change  from  perfect  darkness  to  the  overpowering  eiful- 
genoe  of  day,  and  the  contrary  change,  are  so  sudden  as  to  be  most  impres- 
sive. An  eye  turned  in  the  morning  to  the  east  has  scarcely  noted  a  com- 
mencing brightness  there,  when  that  brightness  has  already  become  a  glow; 
and  the  clouds  floating  near  so  as  to  meet  the  upward  rays,  appear  like 
massed  of  golden  fleece  suspended  in  the  sky :  a  little  after  the  whole  atmos- 
phere is  bright,  and  as  the  stream  of  light  reaches  the  lofty  mouutain-tops, 
It  makes  them  shine  like  burnished  pinnacles;  then  as  that  stream  descends 
to  lower  and  lower  levels,  the  inhabitants  in  succession  see  the  radiant  orb 
first  rising  above  the  horizon  like  a  tip  of  flame,  and  soon  displaying  all  its 
breadth  and  glory,  too  bright  for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon.  With  eveuing  the 
same  appearances  recur  in  a  reversed  order,  ending,  as  in  the  morning  they 
be^an,  by  complete  darkness. 

Light  emanates  also  from  the  stars,  but  they  are  so  distant  as  in  that  re- 
spect to  be  of  little  importance  to  this  earth.  And  all  bodies  in  combustion 
are  self-luminous,  as  exemplified  in  our  common  fires  and  lamps.  And 
there  are  still  other  transient  sources  in  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  and 
among  solar  phosphori. 

There  have  been  two  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  light ;  one,  that  it 
consists  of  extremely  minute  particles  darting  all  around  from  the  luminous 
body;  the  other,  that  the  phenomenon  is  altogether  dependent  on  an  undula-« 
tion  among  the  particles  of  a  very  subtile  elastic  fluid  difl'ased  throueh  space 
— as  sound  is  dependent  on  an  undulation  among  air-particles.  To  aamit  the 
first  opinion,  the  particles  of  light  must  be  held  to  be  most  wonderfully  mi- 
nute, for  a  common  taper  can  fill  with  them  duriug  hours  a  space  of  four 
miles  in  diameter;  and  with  the  extreme  velocity  of  light,  if  its  particles  pos- 
sessed at  all  the  property  of  matter  called  inertia,  their  momentum  should  be 
very  remarkable ; — yet,  even  a  large  sunbeam  collected  by  a  burning-glass, 
and  with  the  precautions  necessary  in  the  case,  thrown  upon  the  scale  of  a 
most  delicate  balance,  has  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  equilibrium. 
Such,  and  many  other  facts  to  be  treated  of  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  work, 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  an  undulation  of  an  elastic  fluid  concerned 
in  producing  the  phenomenon  of  light, — although  the  fact  of  light  spreading 
so  nearly  in  straight  lines,  as  if  only  the  crown  of  the  wave  had  existence, 
instead  of  beiog  diffused  like  sound^  is  an  important  difference 

^^  Becoming  less  intense  as  it  spreads,"    (See  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

Any  emanation  from  a  central  point,  in  spreading  through  water  space, 
becomes  proportionally  thinner  or  less  intense*  Thus,  if  a  taper  be  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  box,  each  side  of  which  is  a  foot  square,  the  light  failing 
on  the  sides  of  the  box  will  have  a  certain  intensity  there  :-~if  the  taper  be 
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then  pluoed  in  a  box  with  sides  of  two  feet  square,  there  will  be'onlj  tbe 
same  quantity  of  light,  but  it  will  be  spread  over  four  times  the  surface,  (a 
square  of  two  feet  is  made  up  of  four  squares  of  one  foot,)  and  will,  therefore, 
on  any  part  of  that  surface,  be  only  one-fourth  part  as  strong  or  intense  as 
in  the  first  box : — and  so  for  any  other  size  of  box  or  space,  the  intensity 
will  diminish  as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases. 

Hence  four  times  as  much  light  and  heat  fall  upon  a  foot  of  this  earth's 
surface  as  upon  a  foot  of  the  surface  of  tbe  planet  Mars,  which  is  twice  as 
distant  from  the  sun : — as  four  times  as  much  light  and  heat  fall  on  a  man 
who  is  at  one  yard  from  the  fire,  as  on  another  who  is  distant  two  yards. 

^^ Falling  on  other  bodies  makei  them  visible"    (Bead  the  Analysisi 

page  825.) 

If  the  window-shutter  of  an  apartment  be  perfectly  closed,  an  eye  there 
turns  upon  an  absolute  blank :  it  peroeives  nothing. 

If  a  ray  of  the  sun  be  then  admitted,  and  made  to  fall  upon  any  object,  that 
object  becomes  bright,  and  a£Fects  the  eye  as  if  it  were  itself  luminous.  It 
returns  a  part  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it,  and  it  is  visible  in  all  directions, 
proving  that  it  scatters  the  received  light  all  around.  This  scattered  light, 
again  falling  on  other  objects,  and  reflected  from  and  among  them  until  afa^ 
sorbed,  like  echo  repeated  many  times  and  lost  between  perpendicular  rocks, 
makes  all  of  them  visible,  although  in  a  less  decree,  and  the  whole  apartment 
is  said  to  be  lighted.  If  the  sun's  ray  be  made  to  fall  upon  a  thing  which, 
from  its  nature,  reflects  much  of  the  light,  as  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  the 
apartment  will  be  well  lighted : — ^if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  received  on  black 
velvet,  which  returns  hardly  any  light,  the  apartment  will  remain  dark ; — 
and,  again,  if  received  on  a  polished  surface  or  mirror,  which  returns  nearly 
the  whole  light,  but  in  one  direction  only,  and  therefore  throws  it  upon  some 
other  single  object,  the  efiect  will  be  according  to  the  nature  of  that  object, 
and  nearly  as  if  the  ray  had  fallen  directly  upon  it. 

Now  all  bodies  on  earth,  and  among  these  the  constituent  particles  of  the 
mass  of  atmosphere  surrounding  the  earth,  retain  and  diffuse  among  them- 
selves, for  a  time,  the  light  received  directly  from  the  sun,  and  by  so  doing, 
maintain  every  where  that  milder  radiance  so  agreeable  to  the  sight,  whicli 
renders  objects  visible  when  the  sun's  direct  ray  does  not  fall  upon  them. 
But  for  this  fact  indeed,  all  bodies  shadowed  from  the  sun,  whether  by  in- 
tervening clouds  or  by  any  other  more  opaque  masses  on  earth,  would  be 
perfectly  black  or  dark ;  that  is.  totally  invisible.     And  without  an  atmos- 

fhere,  the  sun  would  appear  a  round  luminous  mass  in  a  perfectly  black  sky. 
)n  lofty  mountain  summits,  where  half  the  atmosphere  is  below  the  level,  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  painfully  intense,  and  the  sky  is  of  darkest  blue. 

A  shadow  is  the  name  given  to  the  comparative  darkness  of  places  or 
objects  which  are  prevented  by  intervening  things  from  receiving  tbe  direct 
rays  of  some  luminous  body  shining  on  the  things  around.  The  appa* 
rent  darkness  of  a  shadow,  however,  is  not  proportioned  to  its  real  darkness, 
but  the  intensity  of  the  surrounding  lights.  A  landscape  may  be  very 
bright,  even  when  the  sun  is  veiled  by  a  cloud,  and  then  little  or  no  shadow 
is  perceived ;  but  as  soon  as  the  cloud  passes  away,  deep  shadows  are  cast 
behind  or  beyond  every  projecting  object.  Yet  the  objects  and  places  then 
appearing  so  dark,  are  in  reality  more  illuminated  than  before  the  shadow 
existed,  for  they  are  receiving,  and  again  scattering  new  light  from  all  the 
more  intensely  illuminated  objects  around  them.  A  finger  held  between  a 
candle  and  the  wall  casts  a  shadow  of  a  certain  intensity;  if  another  candle 
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be  iheD  plaeed  id  the  eameliDe  from  the  shadow,  the  shadow  will  appear  doably 
darky  altboagh  in  Cm!  more  light  will  be  reaching  it  and  reaching  the  eye  from 
it  than  before ;  ii- will  be  more  dark  only  by  comparison.  If  the  candles  be 
separated  laterally,  so  as  to^prodace  two  shadows  of  the  finger,  but  whidi 
eoincide  or  overkp  in  one  part,  that  part  will  be  of  doable  darkness,  as 
compared  with  the  remainder.  The  most  aoenrate  mode  of  comparing  ligbte 
is  to  place  them  at  snch  distances  from  a  screen  or  wall,  as  to  make  them  at 
the  same  time  throw  equally  dark  shadows  of  the  same  object ;  and  then 
according  to  the  law  of  decreasing  intensity  explained  above,  to  calculate  the 
intensities  of  the  sources  of  light  by  the  difference  of  their  distances  from 
the  wall.  The  eye  judges  Ycry  easily  of  the  equal  intensity  of  compared 
shadows  of  the  same  object. 

The  real  darkness  of  a  shadow,  then,  depends  on  the  number  and  nature 
ef  the  light  reflecting  objects  around  it  Thus  shadows  are  less  remarkable 
opposite  to  any  white  surfaee,  ae  that  of  a  recently  painted  wall,  than  in  other 
situations.  The  reason  why  the  moon,  when  eclipsed,  that  is,  as  will  be 
afterwards  explained,  when  passing  behind  the  earth,  or  through  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  earth  in  a  direction  away  from  the  sun,  becomes  almost,  if  not 

Site  inyiflible,  is  that  there  are  no  other  moons  or  bodies  bearing  laterally  on 
e  moon  to  share  their  light  with  it.  And  the  reason  why  our  nights  on 
earth  are  darker  than  the  shadows  behind  a  house  or  rock  in  the  sunshine  of 
day,  is  merely  that  there  are  not  other  earths  near  us  to  reflect  light  into  the 
great  nisht-shadow  of  the  earth,  as  there  are  other  houses  and  rocks  to  illn- 
sdnate  Uie  day-shadow  of  these.  The  moon  is  the  only  light-reflecting  body 
which  the  earth  has  near  it ;  and  we  perceive  how  mudi  less  dark  the  earth's 
mghtpflhadow  is  when  the  moon  is  so  placed  as  to  bear  upon  it.  The  eclipsed 
moon,  again,  is  invisible  to  men  on  earth,  because  it  receives  neither  sunshine 
nor  r^^ied  light  from  this  earth,  for  the  side  turned  towards  us  &ces  the 
shadowed  part  of  the  earth ;  but  when  the  moon  is  near  the  ntuatlon  in 
which  it  is  called  new  moon,  or  between  us  and  the  sun,  the  shaded  side  of 
the  moon  is  then,  in  a  degree,  visible  to  us  because  facing  the  enlightened 
side  of  the  ear^ ;  the  bright  crescent,  or  part  of  the  moon  illuminated  by 
the  son,  appearing  to  embrace  the  non-illuminated  part,  and  giving  occasion 
to  the  popular  saying,  that  the  new  moon  holds  the  old  moon  in  its  arms. 

Many  persons  have  doubted  whether  the  light  of  the  moon  ooukL  be 
altosether  reflected  light  of  the  sun;  the  moon  appearing  to  them  more 
luminous  than  any  body  on  earth  merely  exposed  to  the  sunshine.  Their 
eiTor  has  arisen  from  contrasting  the  moon  while  returning  direct  sunshine 
with  the  shadows  of  night  on  the  earth  around  them.  But  conld  they  at 
ni^t  see  on  a  hill  near  them,  a  white  tower  or  other  objeet  scattering  light 
as  when  it  receives  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that  object  beii^  nearer  tluin  the 
moon,  would  appear  to  them  almost  to  be  on  fire,  and  much  brighter  than 
the  moon.  The  moon  when  above  the  horizon  in  the  day  time^  is  perfectly 
visible  on  earth,  and  is  then  throwing  towards  the  earth  just  as  much  light 
as  during  the  night;  but  the  day  moon  does  not  appear  more  luminous  than 
any  small  white  cloud :  and  although  visible  every  day,  except  near  the 
change,  many  persons  have  passed  their  lives  without  ever  observing  it.  The 
full  moon  gives  to  the  earth  only  about  a  one-hundred-thousandth  part  as 
much  light  as  the  sun. 

"  Light  move8  with  great  velocity  "     (See  Analysis,  page  325.) 

The  extraordinary  precision  with  which  the  astronomical  skill  of  modem 
days  enables  men  to  foretell  the  times  of  remarkable  appearanoes  or  changes 
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ftmong  the  heavenly  bodies  has  served  for  the  detection  of  the  fact,  thai 
light  is  not  an  instantaneous  commanieation  between  distant  objects  and  the 
eye,  as  was  formerly  believed,  bnt  is  a  messenger  which  requires  time  to 
travel :  and  the  rate  of  travelling  has  been  ascertained. 

The  eclipses  of  the  satellites  or  moons  of  the  planet  Jupiter  had  been 
carefully  observed  for  some  time,  and  a  role  was  obtained  which  foretold  the 
instants  in  all  future  time  when  the  satellites  were  to  glide  into  the  shadow 
of  the  planet  and  disappear,  or  when  again  to  immerge  into  view.  Now  it 
was  found,  that  these  appearances  took  place  16}  minutes  sooner  when  Ju- 
piter was  near  the  earth,  or  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun  with  the  earth  than 
when  it  waa  ou  the  other  side,  that  is  to  say  more  distant  from  the  earth 
^  by  one  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  and  at  all  intermediate  stations,  the 
difference  diminished  from  the  16}  minutes,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  less 
distance  from  the  earth.  This  proves,  then,  that  light  takes  16}  minutea 
to  travel  across  the  earth's  orbit,  and  8i  minutes  for  half  that  distance,  or 
to  come  to  us  from  the  sun. 

The  velocity  of  light,  ascertained  in  this  way,  is  such,  that  in  one  second 
of  time,  viz :  during  a  single  vibration  of  a  common  dock  pendulum,  it 
would  go  and  come  from  London  to  Edinburgh  200  times,  the  distance 
between  these  being  400  miles.  This  velocity  is  so  surprizing  that  the 
philosophic  Dr.  Hooke,  when  it  was  first  asserted  that  light  was  thus  pro- 
gressive, said  he  could  more  easily  believe  the  passage  to  be  absolutely  in** 
fltantaneous,  even  for  any  distance,  than  that  there  should  be  a  progressive 
moment  so  prodigiously  rapid.  The  truth,  however,  is  now  put  quite  beyond 
a  doubt  by  any  collateral  facts  bearing  upon  it. 

As  regards  all  phenomena  upon  earth,  they  may  be  considered  as  happen- 
ing at  the  very  instant  when  the  eye  perceives  them ;  the  differenoe  of  time 
being  too  small  to  be  appreciated ;  for,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
if  our  sight  could  reach  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  we  should  perceive  a 
phenomenon  there  in  the  four-hundredth  part  of  a  second  after  its  occurrence. 

It  is  hence  usual  and  not  sensibly  incorrect,  when  we  are  measuring  the 
Telocity  of  sound,  as  when  a  cannon  is  fired,  by  observing  the  time  between 
the  flash  and  the  report,  to  suppose  that  the  event  takes  place  at  tlie  very 
moment  when  it  is  perceived  by  the  eye. 

In  using  a  telegraph,  no  sensible  time  is  lost  on  account  of  light  requiting 
time  to  travel.  A  message  can  be  sent  from  London  to  Portsmouth  in  a 
minute  and  a  half;  and  at  the  same  rate  a  communication  might  pass  to  Rome 
in  about  half  an  hour,  to  Constantinople  in  forty  minutes,  to  Calcutta  in  a 
few  hours,  and  so  on.  A  telegraph  is  any  object  that  can  be  made  to  as- 
sume difierent  forms  or  appearances  at  the  will  of  an  attendant,  and  so  that 
the  changes  may  be  distinguished  at  a  distance.  A  pole  with  movable  arms 
is  the  common  construction,  each  position  of  the  arms  standing  for  a  letter, 
or  cypher,  or  word,  or  sentence,  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  Telegraphic  signals 
betwen  ships  at  sea  are  generally  made  by  a  few  flags,  the  meanings  of  each 
being  varied  by  the  mast  on  which  it  is  hoiflted|  and  by  its  combination  mth 
others. 

'<  Light  proceeds  in  straight  lines"  &c.     (Head  the  Analysis,  page,  325.) 

We  have  scarcely  a  clearer  notion  of  a  straight  line  than  that  received  from 
the  direction  in  which  light  moves ; — but  we  can  verify  a  line  so  obtained  by 
other  means,  as -by  stretching  a  cord  between  the  two  extremes,  or  by  sus- 
pending a  weight  by  a  cord,  and  making  a  movable  solid  measure  to  corres- 
pond witii  the  cord,  which  standard  may  be  used  in  any  other  ease. 
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We  oan  Bee  ifaroiigh  a  gtraigbt  tube,  bat  not  tbrongh  a  orooked  one.  The 
Tiata  through  a  long  straight  tunnel  is  striking  as  an  illustration  of  this  fact, 
and  of  the  diminution  of  the  apparent  size  of  objects  as  they  are  more  distant. 
If  a  person  enter  one  end  of  the  canal-tunnel  two  n^iies  long,  cut  through  the 
ehalk-hills  near  Eoehester  as  part  of  the  oanal  which  joins  the  Thamed  and 
Medwaj  rit^ers,  the  opening  at  the  distant  end  is  seen  as  a  minute  luminous 
•peck,  having  the  form  of  a  general  arch ;  add  a  person  who  has  advanced 
half  way  ihroogh  the  tunnel  may  see  the  luminous  speck  at  each  end,  then 
appearing  a  little  larger  than  in  the  former  ease. 

In  taking  aim  with  gun  or  arrow,  we  are  m^ely  trying  to  make  the  pro- 
jectile go  to  the  desired  object  nearly  by  the  path  along  which  the  light  comes 
from  the  objeel  to  the  eye. 

A  oarpenller  looks  along  the  edge  of  a  plank|  Ac,  to  see  whether  it  be 
straight. 

Because  light  moves  in  straight  Knes,  if  a  number  of  similar  objects  be 
placed  in  a  row  from  the  eye,  the  nearest  one  hides  the  others.  In  a  wood 
or  city,  a  person  sees  only  the  trees  or  houses  that  are  next  to  him. 

He  who  believes  that  a  squinting  person  can  see  round  a  oomer,  may  also 
believe  that  a  crooked  gun  can  shoot  round  a  oorner* 

All  astronomraal  and  trigonometrical  observatians  are  made  on  the  faith  of 
this  property  of  light,  the  observer  holding  that  any  object  is  situated  from 
him  in  the  direction  in  which  the  light  oomes  to  him  from  it.  When  the 
mariner,  after  watching  for  hours  in  cloudy  weather,  has  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  son  or  star  through  his  sextant-glass,  he  has  ascertained  his  place  among 
the  trackless  waves,  and  boldly  advances  through  the  midst  of  hidden  dan- 
gers. And  the  beaun  darting  from  the  light-house  across  the  stormy  sea^ 
would  be  useless  if  the  light  moved  not  in  a  straight  line. 

'*  Leaving  shadows  where  it  cannot/all.*'    (See  the  Analysis,  page  825.) 

-  The  form  of  shadows  proves  that  light  moves  in  straight  lines,  for  the  out- 
line of  the  shadow  is  always  oorreetly  that  of  the  object  as  seen  from  the 
luminous  body.     If  the  light  bent  round  the  body,  this  could  not  be. 

The  shadow  of  a  face  on  the  wall  is  a  correct  profile. 

As  a  weeel  presented  edgeways  to  the  eye  appears  only  like  a  broad  line, 
becomes  oval  or  round  as  it  is  more  tamed,  so  a  wheel  presented  edgeways 
to  the  sun  or  other  light  casts  a  linear  shadow  on  the  wall  behind  it,  the 
shadow  becoming  oval  or  round  as  the  position  is  changed. 

A  globe,  a  cylinder,  a  oone,  and  a  flat  cirole,  will  all  throw  the  same  round 
shadow  if  held  with  their  axes  pointing  to  the  luminous  body,  and,  there- 
fere,  by  the  shadow  only,  these  objects  could  not  be  distinguished. 

The  figure  of  a  rabbit  cut  in  paste-board,  will  throw  the  same  shadow  on 
the  wall  as  the  animal  itself;  and,  again,  that  shadow  may  be  well  imitated 
by  a  certaiD  position  of  the  two  hands  joined,  as  is  known  to  those  who  find 
pleasure  in  witnessing  the  siyprise  and  delight  of  a  child  who  beholds  such 
a  shadow  made  to  mimic  the  actions  of  life. 

A  man  under  the  vertical  sun  standsupon  his  little  round  shadow ;  but 
as  the  sun  declines  in  the  afternoon,  the  shadow  juts  out  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  at  last  may  extend  across  a  whole  field. 

A  distant  oloud  which  appears  to  the  eye  of  an  observer  only  as  a  streak 
along  the  sky,  may  yet  be  broad  enough  to  shadow  a  whole  region ;  for 
elouds  generally  form  in  level  strata,  and  when  viewed  by  a  spectator  on 
earth  at  a  distance  are  seen  nearly  edgeways. 
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under  the  head  of  "  warming  and  ventilating,"  and  more  minute  information 
if^aj  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Tredgold's  work,  ezpreBsly  devoted  to  it. 

The  detailed  consideration  of  fumaces,  blow-pipes,  &o.|  may  appear  to 
some  80  closely  connected  with  our  present  subject  as  to  demand  a  plaee 
here,  but  by  so  treating  of  them  we  should  be  encroaching  on  the  province 
of  the  chemist,  &c.  We  may  state  generally,  that  furnaces  are  merely  struo- 
tures  by  which  coal  or  other  fuel  heated  to  the  degree  at  which  it  combines 
rapidly  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air,  is  placed  in  oironmstanoes 
favourable  to  the  rapid  renewal  of  the  air,-— and  a  common  blow-pipe  is 
merely  a  jet  of  air  thrown  from  a  minute  opening  into  ony  flame,  so  as  with, 
great  decision  to  direct  the  point  of  the  flame  upon  the  body  to  be  heated* 
The  sand-bath  and  water-bath  of  the  chemist  are  merely  means  of  insuring 
a  more  uniform  or  steady  temperature : — a  vessel  imbedded  in  sand,  so  that 
heat  can  reach  it  only  through  the  sand,  cannot  be  very  suddenly  heated  or 
cooled,  because  sand  is  a  slow  conductor ;  and  a  vessel  immersed  in  boiling 
water,  can  never  have  greater  heat  than  212"^,  or  the  boiling  heat  of  water. 
For  certain  purposes,  hotter  baths,  as  of  high-pressure  steam,  or  of  solutions 
of  certain  salts,  or  of  vapour  of  oil  of  turpentine,  or  of  boiling  whale  oil,  have 
been  used.  On  such  subjects,  readers  may  oansult  works  on  *^  chemistiy 
applied  to  the  arts." 

'<  Condensation  and  friction  as  causes  of  heat"  (Read  Analysis,  page  256.) 

A  soft  iron-nail  laid  upon  an  anvil,  and  receiving  in  rapid  succession  three 
oi\  four  powerful  blows  of  a  hammer  becomes  hot  enough  to  light  a  match, 
and  if  longer  hammered,  will  become  incandescent  or  red  hot, — partly  from 
the  diminished  volume  or  condensation  of  the  iron,  on  the  principle  already 
explained,  and  partly  from  the  percussion  or  friction,  in  a  way  not  yet  weU 
understood,  but  probably  electrical. 

In  the  familiar  case  of  the  mutual  percussion  of  flint  and  steel,  small  por- 
tions of  one  or  both  are  struck  off  by  the  violence  of  the  oollisiony  in  a  state 
of  white  heat,  and  the  particles  of  the  iron  burn  in  passing  through  the  air; 
in  a  vacuum,  the  heated  particles  are  equally  produced,  but  are  scarcely  visible 
from  this  combustion  not  occurring.  In  both  cases,  they  suffice  to  inflame 
gunpowder,  or  to  light  tinder.  When  the  materials  are  good  the  shower  or 
burst  of  sparks  from  the  sudden  blow  is  most  brilliant. 

The  heat  produced  by  friction  alone  without  perceivable  condensation  of 
the  bodies  concerned,  is  exemplified  in  many  facts.  Two  drv  branches  of  a 
tree  kept  strongly  rubbing  against  each  other  by  the  wind,  have  sometimes 
sit  a  wood  on  fire.  Savages  light  their  fires  by  analogous  means.  Men  warm 
their  cold  hands  in  winter,  by  rubbing  them  against  each  other,  or  against 
their  coat  sleeves.  Again,  the  axletree  of  a  heavily  laden  wagon  or  other 
carriage,  if  left  without  oil,  is  often  heated  so  as  to  inflame  wood  near  it. 
The  line  attached  to  a  whale-harpoon  as  it  runs  over  the  side  of  the  boat 
when  the  whale  dives  after  the  harpoon  has  entered  his  flesh,  requires  that 
water  be  constantly  thrown  upon  it  to  prevent  its  setting  fire  to  the  boat. 
The  cable  of  a  ship  drawn  very  rapidly  through  the  hawse-hole  by  the /ailing 
anchor,  produces  there  intense  heat  and  smoke.  When  a  great  ship  is 
launched  from  the  builder's  yard  into  the  deep,  and  glides  along  the  sloping 
beams,  a  dense  smoke  usually  rises  from  the  points  of  rubbing  contact. 
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**  Thefunctwns  of  animal  life  a  smtrce  of  heat"    (Read  the  Analysis, 

p.  256.) 

It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  facts  in  nature,  thafc  living  animal  bodies,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  living  vegetables  also,  have  the  property  of  maintaining 
in  themselvee  a  pecaliar  temperature,  whether  surrounded  by  bodies  that  are 
hotter  or  colder  than  they.  Captain  Parry's  sailors,  during  the  polar  winter, 
where  they  were  breathing  air  that  froze  mercury,  still  had  in  them  their 
natural  warmth  of  98*^  of  Fahrenheit :  and  the  inhabitants  of  India,  where 
the  same  thermometer  stands  sometimes  at  115^  in  the  shade,  have  their 
blood  at  no  higher  temp^ature. 

It  was  at  one  time  the  favourite  explanation  of  this,  that  animal  heat  tvas 
prodnoed  in  the  lungs,  during  respiration,  from  the  oxygen  then  admitted. 
This  oxygen  combines  with  carbon  from  the  blood,  and  becomes  carbonic 
acid  as  in  combustion,  and  it  was  supposed  to  give  out  a  portion  of  its  latent 
heat,  as  in  actual  combustion ;  which  heat,  being  then  spread  over  the  body 
by  the  circulating  blood,  maintained  the  temperature.  We  now  know  that 
if  such  a  process  assist,  which  it  probably  does, — for  the  animal  heat  has  gene- 
rally a  relation  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  required  in  any  particular  case, 
and  when  an  animal  being  already  much  heated  needs  no  increase,  very  little 
oxygen  disappears, — still  much  of  the  e£fect  is  dependent  on  the  influence  of 
the  nerres  either  directly,  or  indirectly,  through  the  vital  functions  governed 
by  them.  Mr.  Brodie,  in  his  important  experiments  upon  the  subject,  found 
that,  although  in  animals  apparently  dead  from  injury  done  to  the  nervous 
system,  he  could  artificially  continue  the  action  of  respiration,  with  the  usual 
formation  of  carbonic  acid,  still  the  temperature  fell  very  quickly.  Again, 
the  maintaiuance  of  low  temperature  in  an  animal  immersed  in  air  hotter  than 
itself,  is  partly  attributable  to  the  copious  perspiration  and  evaporation  which 
then  take  place,  and  which  absorb  into  the  latent  form  the  excess  of  heat 
then  existing.  Perspiration,  both  from  the  skin  and  internal  surface  of  the 
lungs,  occurs  generally  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  heat.  Dogs  and  other 
animals,  when  much  heated,  as  they  cannot  throw  off  or  diminish  their  natu- 
ral ooTcring,  increilse  the  evaporating  surface  by  protruding  a  long,  humid 
tongue. 

The  power  in  animals  of  preserving  their  peculiar  temperature  has  its 
limits.  Intense  cold  coming  suddenly  upon  a  man  who  has  not  sufficient 
protection,  first  causes  a  sensation  of  pain,  and  then  brings  on  an  almost 
irresistible  sleepiness,  which  if  indulged  proves  fatal.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
having  gone  on  shore  one  day  near  the  cold  Cape  Horn,  and  being  fatigued, 
was  so  overcome  by  the  feeling  mentioned,  that  he  entreated  his  companions 
to  let  him  sleep  but  for  a  little  while.  His  prayer,  if  granted,  might  have 
allowed  to  come  upon  him  that  sleep  which  ends  not — ^as,  under  similar 
circumstanees,  it  came  upon  so  many  thousands  of  the  army  which  Buo- 
naparte led  into  Russia,  and  lost  there  during  the  disastrous  retreat  through 
the  snows.  The  celebrated  bulletin  which  allowed  that,  in  one  night,  when 
the  thermometer  of  Beaumur  stood  at  19^  below  zero,  80,000  horses  died, 
declared  not  the  number  of  human  victims — ^tenderly  loved  husbands  and 
brothers,  and  children  of  thousands  anxiously  waiting  their  return,  but  doomed 
never  to  see  them  more.  Cold  in  inferior  degrees,  and  longer  continued, 
acting  on  persons  imperfectly  protected  by  clothing,  &c.,  induces  a  variety 
of  diseases,  which  destroy  more  slowly ;  as  many  of  the  winter  diseases  of 
England.    A  great  excess  of  heat,  again,  may  at  once  excite  a  fatal  apoplexy, 
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the  oohesion  of  its  partMet  jields  to  their  attraction  for  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  aroand  theni|  and  they  immediately  begin  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  so 
energetically  as  to  produce  a  heat  still  much  greater,  aooompanied  by  the 
light  or  incandescence  of  combustion.  The  charcoal,  under  these  oircom- 
stances,  soon  entirely  disappears,  or  is  dissolved  in  the  air,  as  sugar  may  be 
dissolved  in  water;  but  if  the  air  be  afterward*  weighed,  it  is  found  to  have 
gained  in  weight  the  exact  weight  of  the  charcoal  which  has  disappeared ; 
and  a  chemist  can  again  separate  the  charooal  from  the  air,  and  use  either 
for  any  purpose  as  before.  In  like  manner,  if  a  piece  of  iron  wire  be  heated 
at  one  end,  which  is  then  plunged  into  a  jar  of  oxygen- gas,  it  will  bum  as  a 
most  brilliant  taper,  and  will  gradually  fall  in  the  rorm  of  oxidised  drops,  or 
scales  of  iron,  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Now  during  this  process,  the 
quantity  of  oxyeen  will  be  diminished,  but  if  the  scales  mentioned  be  col* 
lected,  they  will  t>e  found  to  weigh  just  as  much  more  than  the  original  wire 
expended,  as  there  is  of  oxygen  lost  or  combined  with  them.  A  chemist 
can  separate  this  iron  and  oxygen,  and  exhibit  them  apart  as  before,  withoal 
loss.  Again,  if  iron  and  snlphur^  in  certain  proportions,  be  heated  together, 
they  unite  with  vivid  combustion,  but  the  product  weighs  exactly  as  muck 
as  the  original  ingredients. 

While  every  instence  of  eombnstion  is  thus  only  a  case  of  chemical  umoa 
going  on  with  such  intonsitv  of  action  as  to  produce  incandescence,  still, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  combining,  the  appearance  varies 
much.  It  may  be,  for  instence,  with  flame  or  without  flame.  The  great 
combining  substance  in  nature,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  universally  distributed, 
is  oxygen,  of  which  the  name  is  now  become  familiar  even  to  the  ears  of  the 
unlearned.  It  forms  four*flfbfas  of  the  substence  of  water  and  one-fifth  of  our 
atmosphere,  being  on  the  latter  account  present  wherever  man  can  be,  and 
ready  to  unite  itself  with  any  matter  exposed  to  it  at  the  necessary  tempera- 
ture«  Now  of  substances  burning  in  air,  those  which  are  originally  aeriform, 
as  coal  gas,  or  which,  on  being  heated,  are  rendered  aerif  jrm,  or  vapourized 
before  the  union  takes  place,  as  oil  or  wax,  assume  the  appearance  of  flame-^ 
which  means  that  the  aSriform  particles  usually  invisible  are  raised  to  the 
incandescent  temperatiue;  but  when  the  substance  combining  with  the 
oxygen  remains  solid,  while  ite  particles  are  gradually  lifted  away  by  the 
oxygen  acting  only  at  the  surfiice  of  the  mass,  it  appears  during  the  whole 
time,  only  as  a  red*hot  stone.  The  latter  is  the  case  of  charcoal,  coke,  Weldi 
stone-coal,  &c.,  while  in  the  case  of  wood,  common  ,coal,  &c.,  a  greater  or 
less  portion  of  the  inflammable  matter  is  by  the  heat  of  the  combustion  con* 
verted  into  vapour,  and  produces  the  beautiful  appearance  of  flame. 

Of  the  substances  calleiEi  combustible,  and  thus  called  because  they  combine 
with  oxygen  so  energetically  as  to  become  incandescent,  there  are  only  a 
few,  as  the  metab  called  potassium,  sodium,  &e.,  which  will  begin  to  unite 
with  oxygen,  or  to  bum  at  the  common  temperature  of  our  globe,  the  others 
requiring  to  be  at  some  higher  temperature.  Thus  phosphorus  begins  to 
bum  at  160'',  sulphur  at  550'',  charcoal  at  TSO'',  hydrogen  at  SOO"",  te.,  it 
appearing  that  up  to  these  temperatures  the  attraction  of  the  atoms  of  the 
substances  among  themselves  is  sufioient  to  resist  the  other  attraction  or  that 
of  oxygen.  But  when  the  combustion  once  begins,  the  temperature,  from 
the  effect  of  the  combustion  itself,  rises  instantly  much  beyond  the  degree 
iieoessary  for  the  commencement  of  the  process.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
which  begin  to  bum  or  combine  at  800^,  produce  a  flame  of  as  intense  heat 
as  human  art  can  exdte. 

On  the  oiroomstance  that  bodies  require  to  have  certain  preparatory  tea* 
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pentnre  before  begianing  thns  to  combine  with  oxygen,  depend  many  im- 
portant &Gt8  of  nature  and  art  Henoe  the  safety  with  which  most  com- 
Wubles  may  be  exposed  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  the  contact  of  atmo- 

Sherio  air :  otherwise,  coal,  wood,  &o.,  in  the  moment  of  being  exposed  to 
e  air,  would  catch  fire,  as  really  happens  to  phosphorated  hydrogen  gas ; 
or  to  the  metal  called  potassium,  even  when  thrown  into  cold  water,  the 
metal  attracting  the  oxygen  from  the  water  instantly,  and  with  intense  com* 
bustion.  If  a  fire  or  flame  be  so  small  that,  from  the  rapid  absorption  of 
heat  by  bodies  around,  it  does  not  produce  heat  enough  to  maintain  the 
inflaming  temperature  of  the  substance,  the  combustion  will  soon  bo  extin- 
guished. Thus  a  common  ooal  fire,  if  not  watched,  and  the  remaining  fuel 
oecasoinally  gathered  together  to  reduce  the  surface  of  wasteful  radiation, 
will  be  extinguished  long  before  the  whole  fuel  is  expended : — but  not  so 
with  a  fire  of  wood  or  of  paper,  which  substancas  bum  more  readily  than 
coaL  The  Welch  stone-oool  can  only  be  made  to  burn  in  very  large  masses, 
or  when  mixed  with  a  more  inflammable  coal  or  other  fuel,  or  when  fed  by 
air  already  heated.  Some  of  onr  manufactures  have  lately  been  improved 
by  causing  the  air  which  feeds  the  working  fire  to  pass  through  metal  tubes 
heated  by  lying  in  another  fire.  In  common  fires  much  coal  is  burned  at 
temperatures  so  low  as  to  be  nearly  useless.  A  substance  placed  in  pure 
oxygen  gas  bums  with  much  greater  intensity,  and  will  begin  buming  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  if  placed  in  atmospherio  air,  which  contains  only 
one-fifih  of  oxygen  and  fott^fifthB  of  another  substance,  nitrogen,  which 
does  not  aid  the  combustion— because,  in  the  latter  case,  the  nitrogen  by 
absorbing  much  of  the  heat  of  the  combustion,  lowers  the  temperature.  Iron 
wire  will  burn  as  a  taper  in  oxygen,  but  not  in  common  air ;  and  a  common 
taper  or  flaming  piece  of  wood  just  extinguished  by  blowiug  on  it,  will  imme- 
diately be  rekindled  if  placed  in  oxygen.  Again,  a  lamp  with  a  very  small 
wick,  as  of  one  thread,  and  producing,  therefore,  very  little  heat,  will  not 
burn  in  cold  weather,  or  in  an  ice-house,  and  at  any  time  will  be  extinguished 
by  a  foreign  body  brought  near  it  so  as  to  oool  it — a  piece  of  ice,  for  instance, 
or  a  small  metalUo  nob,  presented  to  it  on  the  end  of  a  wire,  or  a  metallio 
ring  let  down  over  it;  but  if  the  ball  or  ring  be  hot,  the  effect  will  not  fol- 
low. 3j  more  powerful  refrigerating  processes,  even  a  considerable  lamp  or 
candle  may  be  put  out.  These  discoveries  led  Davy  to  the  constraction  of 
his  miner's  safety-lamp,  which  is  merely  a  lamp  surrounded  by  a  wire  gause, 
of  which  the  meshes  are  of  such  size  that  a  flame  of  hydrogen  gas  attempting 
to  pass  through  is  so  cooled  by  the  heated  absorbing  and  heat-conducting 
power  of  the  metal  as  to  be  extinguished.  A  wire  gauze  gradually  let  down 
upon  any  common  flame,  annihihites  the  part  of  it  which  should  appear  above 
the  gauze ;  but  the  combustible  vapour  passing  invisibly  through  the  gauze, 
may  be  lighted  ^afresh  on  its  upper  side.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  are 
the  constituents  of  water,  when  uniting,  produce  such  intense  heat  that  the 
momentary  expansion  of  the  newly  formed  water,  then  in  the  state  of  steam, 
is  such  as  to  constitute  a  violent  explosion }  and  when  a  jet  of  the  two  gases 
mixed  gives  a  continued  flame,  the  most  refractory  substances  melt  in  it  like 
wax  in  a  common  taper — ^yet  these  gases  may  be  kept  mixed  together  in  the 
cold  reservoir  of  a  blow  pipe  without  combining,  and  when  they  are  set  on 
fire,  while  issuing  as  a  jetj  the  flame  does  not  travel  inwards  through  the 
opening  as  might  be  feared,  because  it  is  cooled  by  the  metal  of  the  orifice. 
A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  passing  through  the  small  channels 
left  in  a  tube  filled  with  wire,  m&j  be  lighted  at  the  end  of  the  tube  without 
danger  of  explosion. 
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While  solid  bodies  become  verj  vieible  or  ineandescent  at  aboat  10(r  of 
Fabrenbeit,  airs  owing  to  their  tenuity  of  condition,  require  to  be  heated 
xnoch  farther  before  they  take  on  the  vivid  appearance  of  flame ;  and  airs  of 
light  atoms,  like  hydrogen,  require  to  be  heated  still  more  than  heavier  airs. 
Thus  the  flame  of  pure  hydrogen  is  pale  and  blue,  but  a  wire  held  in  it  be- 
comes much  more  luminous  than  the  flame  itself;  and  the  flame  of  mixed 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  escaping  from  a  very  minute  orifice  in  a  glass  tube, 
may  itself  be  scarcely  visible,  while  the  extremity  of  the  tube  heated  by  it 
becomes  like  a  brilliant  star.  Henoe  the  light  of  manv  flames  may  be  ia- 
creased  by  placiqg  a  wire  gause  or  other  solid  body  in  the  flame }  as  is  seen 
when  a  piece  of  lime  is  placed  in  a  flame  of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen* 
Consideration  of  this  subject  enables  us  to  explain  why  common  coal  gas, 
which  consists  of  hydrogen  holding  a  quantity  of  carbon  in  solution,  gives  a 
stronger  light  than  pure  hydrogen )  and  why  oil  gas,  which  contains  about 
twice  as  much  carbon  as  the  cosd  gas,  gives  also  about  twice  as  much  light: 
— or  it  appears  that  the  atmospheric  air,  which  first  mixes  with  these  gases 
as  they  issue  to  bum,  is  sufficient  to  combine  with  all  their  hydrogen  (which 
it  most  strongly  attracts)  but  not  at  the  same  time  with  all  their  carbon  : 
the  particles  of  the  carbon,  therefore,  are  first  separated  or  precipitated  in 
the  flame,  and  become  so  many  solid  particles  most  intensely  heated  and 
luminous ;  and  afterwards  when  they  have  ascended  a  little  higher,  they 
meet  with  new  oxygen  and  bum  in  their  turn,  giving  a  seoond  quantity  of 
light.  That  this  decomposition  of  the  gas  really  occurs  is  proved  by  placing 
a  wire  gauze  in  the  flame,  for  then  we  find  that  if  it  be  held  near  the  middle 
of  the  flame,  it  becomes  immediately  loaded  with  particles  of  charcoal  sepa- 
rated there,  and  cooled  by  it  so  as  to  cohere ;  while  if  held  at  the  bottom  of 
the  flame  where  the  carbon  is  not  yet  separated,  it  retains  none,  and  if  held 
at  the  top  of  the  flame,  where  they  are  already  burned,  it  retains  none.  A 
candle  or  lamp  is  said  to  smoke  when  the  heat  produced  by  it,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  allowed  to  approach  the  flame,  is  not  sufficient  to  efifect  the 
total  combustion  of  the  carbon  which  rises  in  the  flame.  The  hollow  or  cir- 
cular wick  of  the  common  Argand  lamp,  and  the  similar  form  given  to  gas 
flames  is  useful,  by  admitting  air  to  the  inside  as  well  as  to  the  outside  6t 
the  flame,  and  the  lofty  glass  chimney  is  to  quicken  the  currents  of  air. 

When  oxygen  mixed  with  certain  of  the  inflammable  ga&es  or  vapours  is 
heated,  although  only  to  a  temperature  considerably  below  that  of  common 
burning  or  explosion,  a  union  still  takes  place,  but  very  slowly,  so  that  the 
temperature  never  rises  to  what  is  necessary  to  exhibit  flame.  This  pheno- 
menon has  been  called  invisible  combustion.  It  is  remarkably  exemplified 
on  plunging  platinum  or  gold  wire  moderately  heated  into  such  a  mixture : 
the  combination  then  goes  on  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hot  wire }  and 
although  without  flame,  still  with  sufficient  disengagement  of  heat  to  maintain 
the  wire  in  an  incandescent  or  luminous  state,  as  long  as  there  are  gases  left 
to  combine.  Thus  the  vapour  always  arising  at  a  common  temperature  from 
the  mouth  of  a  phial  of  ether,  (ether  consists  chiefly  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon), if  made  to  pass  through  a  coil  of  heated  platinum  wire,  while  com- 
bining, by  this  slow  combustion,  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  around  it,  give 
out  heat  enough  to  keep  the  wire  so  luminous  as  to  serve  as  a  little  lamp  by 
which  to  read  from  the  dial-plate  of  a  watch  through  the  night.  A  beautiful 
modification  of  this  principle  has  been  adopted  in  the  miner's  safety-lamp ; 
and  when  the  air  of  the  mine  is  too  impure  to  maintain  the  flame,  it  still 
suffices  thus  to  produce  a  continued  light  from  the  incandescent  metaL 
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Heat  being,  in  the  sense  already  explained,  the  life  of  the  nniverse,  and 
man  having  command  over  nature  chiefly  by  his  power  of  controlling  heat, 
which  power  again  comes  to  him  with  the  ability  to  produce  combustion,  it 
is  of  great  interest  to  inquire  what  substances  he  can  most  easily  procure  as 
food  for  combustion^  or/ueZ,  and  how  these  may  be  most  advantageously  em* 
ployed.  To  speak  on  this  subject  at  all  fully  in  reference  to  the  various  arts 
of  life  would  be  to  compose  an  extensive  work,  but  an  interesting  sketch 
may  be  comprised  within  narrow  limits. 

Although  there  are  a  great  number  of  substances,  which,  in  the  act  of 
their  chemical  union,  occasion  the  heat  and  light  which  constitute  the  com- 
bustion, still  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these,  in  an  uncombined  state,  are  so 
spariogly  distributed  in  nature,  and  are  therefore  procurable  with  such  diffi- 
culty, that  heat  obtained  by  sacrificing  them  would  be  much  too  expensive 
to  be  within  common  means.  Providence,  however,  has  willed  that  the  ele- 
mentary substance  in  nature  which  has  the  most  energetic  attraction  for 
almost  all  other  substances,  and  which  therefore  produces  in  uniting  with 
them  the  most  intense  heat,  is  also  of  all  the  most  universally  distributed. 
This  substance  is  oxygen.  It  forms  part  of  our  atmosphere,  and  therefore 
penetrates,  and  is  present  wherever  man  can  breathe,  offering  itself  at  once 
at  his  service.  Then  for  the  purpose  of  combining  with  the  oxygen,  there 
are  chiefly  two  other  substances  also  very  widely  scattered,  and  therefore 
easily  procurable  and  cheap.  These  are  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  great  ma- 
terials of  all  vegetable  bodies,  and  therefore  of  our  forest  trees,  and  of  coal 
beds,  many  of  which  are  evidently  the  remains  of  antediluvian  forests.  Car- 
bon is  found  nearly  alone  in  hard  coal,  but  it  is  united  with  a  large  proportion 
of  hydrogen  in  caking  coal,  and  in  wood,  wax,  resinsi  tallow  and  oils.  The 
gases  obtained  from  these  last-mentioned  substances  and  now  used  for  illu- 
mination are  merely  hydrogen,  holding  in  solution  certain  proportions  of 
carbon ;  and  all  bodies  which  burn  with  flame  give  out  such  gases  in  the  act 
of  combustion.  In  the  mass  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  known  to  man,  the 
stones,  earths  and  water,  forming  its  surface,  are  already  combinations  of 
oxygen  with  other  substances,  and  are  therefore  not  in  a  state  to  produce 
fresh  combustion;  but  carbon  and  hydrogen,  by  various  processes  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life,  are  in  numberless  situations  becoming  accumulated,  so 
as  to  be  fit  for  fuel; — as  by  other  processes  the  atmosphere  is  always  pre- 
served with  its  due  proportion  of  oxygen. 

The  name  fuel  is  given  only  to  the  substances  which  combine  with  oxygeui 
and  not  to  the  oxygen  itself,  probably  because  the  former  being  solid  or  li- 
quid, and  therefore  more  obvious  to  sensCi  had  attracted  human  notice  as 
producers  of  combustion  long  before  the  existence  of  the  aeriform  agent^ 
oxyg;cn,  was  even  suspected. 

Oils,  fat,  wax,  &c.,  from  becoming  aeriform  in  their  combustion,  exhibit 
the  appearance  of  flame,  as  already  explained,  and  hence  these  substances  are 
chiefly  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light ;  while  wood  and  coal  are  more 
frequently  used  for  mere  heating.  Sut  the  chemist's  lamp,  by  which  he 
distils  and  evaporates,  and  his  common  blow-pipe  for  directing  the  point  of 
any  flame  upon  a  substance  to  melt  it,  and  his  blow-pipe  fed  with  mixed 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  whose  flame  is  capable  of  melting  the  most  refractory 
substances— prove  that  it  is  chiefly  the  expense  of  the  former  kinds  of  fuel 
which  has  limited  them  so  much  to  the  office  of  light-giving.    Lately  tu 
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important  application  of  ooal-gas  and  of  oil  or  fat  as  heat-givinff  foel  has 
been  made  in  a  general  cooking  apparatna^  which  promises  to  e^ct  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  hoase-keeping  expense. 

Wood  was  the  common  fael  of  the  early  world  when  coal-mines  were  not 
yet  known,  and  still  in  many  countries  it  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  the  cheap- 
est fuel.  Charcoal  is  the  name  given  to  what  remains  of  wood  after  it  has 
been  heated  in  a  dose  place ;  during  which  operation  the  hydrogen  and  other 
minor  ingredients  are  driven  away  in  the  form  of  vapour.  Charcoal  is  nearly 
pure  Carbon.  Coke,  again,  is  the  charcoal  obtained  by  a  similar  process  from 
coal.  The  wood  and  coal,  if  much  heated  in  the  air,  would  burn  or  combine 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air;  but  heated  in  a  vessel  or  place  which  excludes 
air,  they  merely  give  out  their  more  volatile  parts. 

Good  coal,  where  it  abounds,  is  now  for  ordinary  purposes  by  much  the 
cheapest  kind  of  fuel;  and  since  within  a  few  years  men  have  learned  to 
separate  from  it,  and  to  use  instead  of  oil  and  wax,  its  illuminating  gas, 
namely,  its  hydrogen  holding  in  solution  a  little  carbon,  it  has  become  doa- 
bly  precious  to  them.  A  person  reflecting  that  heat  is  the  magic  power 
which  vivifies  nature,  and  that  coal  is  what  best  gives  heat  for  the  endless 
purposes  of  human  society,  cannot  without  admiration  think  of  the  rich  stores 
of  coal  which  exist  treasured  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  man's  use. 
And  Britain,  in  this  respect,  is  singularly  favoured.  Her  extensive  coal  mines 
are  in  effect  mines  of  latent  labour  or  power  vastly  more  precious  than  the 
mines  of  gold  atfd  silver  in  Peru, — for  a  hundred  men  in  England,  of  whom 
a  part  dig  coal,  and  the  remainder  apply  it  in  manufactures,  can  get  in  ex- 
change for  the  merchandize  they  produce  more  of  either  gold  or  silver  than 
a  hundred  men  working  in  the  American  mines  are  able  to  extract.  These 
coal-mines,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  produce  abundantly  every  thing  which 
labour  and  ingenuity  can  produce,  or  which  our  money  can  buy,  and  thej 
have  essentially  contributed  to  render  Britain  the  mistress  of  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  the  earth.  Britain  has  become  to  the  civilized  world  around, 
nearly  what  an  ordinary  town  is  to  the  rural  district  in  which  it  stands,  and 
of  this  vast  and  glorious  city  the  mines  in  question  are  the  coal-cellars, 
stored  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  for  above  1,000  years ;  a  supply 
which,  as  coming  improvements  in  the  arts  of  life  will  naturally  bring 
economy  of  fuel,  or  substitution  of  other  means  to  effect  similar  purposes  or 
changes  in  the  channels  of  industry, — ^may  be  regarded  as  exhaustless. 

The  coal  in  many  mines  is  evidently  the  remains  of  forests,  which  have 
existed  in  very  remote  time,  swept  together  either  during  convulsions  of 
nature  or  by  the  more  gradual  operation  of  rivers,  (as  may  be  seen  at  present 
where  the  great  Mississippi  is  carrying  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  floating 
timber  to  the  sea,  and  depositing  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican  gulf)  the 
accumulated  wood  being  afterwards  compressed  and  solidified  by  superin- 
cumbent deposits  of  earth  matters,  aided  probably  by  the  action  of  heat.  In 
many  coal-beds  the  trees  yet  retain  their  form,  so  that  their  species  can  be 
easily  distinguished,  and  there  are  buried  among  them  other  vegetable  and 
animal  remains  of  cotemporaneous  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Coal  is  found 
of  different  qualities.  In  some  places  it  is  almost  unmixed  carbon,  and  ex- 
ceedingly solid,  as  if  it  had  been  coked  by  subterranean  heat.  Such  is  the 
stone-coal  of  Wales,  which  in  100  parts  contains  97  of  pure  carbon,  with  only 
three  of  hydrogen  and  earthy  matter.  In  other  places  the  coal  contains  hy- 
drogen in  nearly  as  large  proportion  as  wood  does,  so  combined  with  part 
of  the  carbon  as  to  form  the  oily  or  pitchy  substances  existing  in  the  coal 
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wliioby  when  bomingy  piochuM  flame,  and  when  rbing  nnbnrned,  oonstitnte 
smoke. 

The  comparative  Yaloee,  as  fuel,  of  different  kinds  of  oarbonaoeooBmattery 
have  been  found  to  be  as  in  the  following  tables. 

One  pound  of  Melts  of  ice 
Good  coal    -----  90  lbs. 

Coke     ......      84 

Charcoal  of  Wood    -  -  -  -  95 

Wood    .-..-.      82 
Peat  -  -  -  -  •  19 

Lavoisier,  in  making  experiments  on  combustibles  generaUj,  to  ascertun 
the  quantities  of  oxygen  expended,  and  of  heat  given  out  duriug  the  combus* 
tion  of  a  given  qnantitj  of  each,  obtained  the  following  results : 

One  pound  of  Melta  of  loe    Takes  of  oxygen 

Carbnretted  hydrogen     - 

Olive  oil       - 

Wax      - 

Tallow 

Charcoal 

Phosphorus  -  .  . 

Sulphur 

The  following  remarks  with  respect  to  fuel,  and  the  modes  of  using  it^  seem 
to  demand  a  place  here. 

A  pound  of  coke  produces  nearly  as  much  heat  as  a  pound  of  coal ;  but 
a  pound  of  coke  is  the  produce  of  a  pound  and  a  third  of  coal,  although  the 
coke  is  more  bulky  than  the  coal. 

It  is  wasteful  to  wet  fuel,  because  the  moisture  in  being  evaporated  carries 
off  with  it  as  latent,  and  therefore  useless  heat,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
what  the  combustion  produces.  It  is  a  very  common  prejudice,  that  the 
wetting  of  coal,  by  making  it  last  longer,  is  effecting  a  great  saving;  but  it 
does  80  merely  by  restraining  the  combustion  or  producing  a  smaller  fire,  and 
with  the  bad  fire,  there  b  mo  much  waste  of  heat  To  illustrate  the  influ- 
ence of  watery  vapour  upon  combustion,  we  may  mention  the  fact,  that  a 
nanufacturer  who  tried  to  blow  his  fire  by  forcing  steam  into  the  furnace 
with  the  air,  extinguished  his  fire ;  and  the  analogous  fact,  that  ordinary  fires 
bum  better  in  winter  than  in  summer,  although  the  temperature  be  lower, 
because  cold  air  is  generally  much  drier  than  that  which  is  warm. 

Coal  which  contains  much  hydrogen,  as  all  flaming  coal  does,  is  used 
wastefuUy  when  any  of  the  hydrogen  is  allowed  to  escape  unbumed ;  for, 
first,  the  great  heat  which  the  combustion  of  such  hydrogen  would  produce 
is  not  obtained;  and,  secondly,  the  hydrogen  while  becoming  gas,  absorbs 
into  the  latent  state  still  more  heat  than  an  equal  weight  of  water  would. 
Now  the  smoke  of  a  fire  is  the  hydrogen  of  the  coal  rising  in  combination 
with  a  portion  of  carbon.  We  see,  therefore,  that  by  causing  a  fire  to 
destroy  or  bum  its  smoke,  we  not  only  prevent  a  nuisance,  but  effect  a  great 
saving.  The  reason  that  common  &es  give  out  so  mueh  smc^e  is,  either 
that  the  smoke  or  vaponrised  pitch  is  not  sufficiently  heated  to  bum,  or  that 
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the  air  mixed  with  it  u  it  tseencb  in  the  ohimiiey,  hM  alraady,  by  paasing 
through  the  fire,  been  deprived  of  its  free  oxygen.  If  the  pitch  be  very 
much  heatedy  its  ingredients  assume  a  new  arrangement,  becoming  transpa- 
rent, and  constituting  the  common  coal-gas  of  oar  himpe;  but  at  lower  teni'* 
peratures,  it  is  seen  jetting,  from  cracks  or  openings  in  the  coal,  as  a  dense 
smoke — a  smoke,  however,  which  immediately  becomes  a  brilliant  dame  if 
lighted  by  a  piece  of  burning  paper  or  the  approximation  of  the  combustion. 
The  alternate  bursting  out  and  c:[^tinction  of  these  burning  jets  of  pitchy 
vapour,  contribute  to  render  a  common  fire  the  lively  and  agreeable  object 
which  it  is  in  the  winter  evenings.  When  coal  is  first  thrown  upon  a  fire, 
a  great  quantity  of  vapourised  pitch  escapes  as  a  dense  smoke,  too  cold  to 
bum,  and  for  a  time  the  flame  is  smothered,  or  there  is  none ;  but  as  the 
fresh  coal  becomes  heated,  its-  vapour  reproduces  the  flame  as  before.  In 
dose  fire-places,  as  those  of  steam-engines,  brewing  and  dyeing  apparatus, 
&c.,  all  the  air  which  enters  after  the  furnace-door  is  shut,  must  pass  through 
the  grate  and  the  burning  fuel,  so  that  its  oxygen  is  consumed  by  the  red- 
hot  coal  before  ascending  to  where  the  smoke  is.  The  smoke,  therefore, 
however  hot,  passes  away  unburnt;  unless,  sometimes,  as  over  foundry  fur- 
naces, where  the  heat  is  very  great  indeed,  and  it  bums  as  a  flame  or  great 
gas  lamp  at  the  chimney-top  on  reaching  the  oxygen  of  the  open  atmosphere. 
There  have  been  many  modes  proposed  of  destroying  smoke :  one  has 
been  to  admit  to  the  space  above  the  fire,  by  a  suitable  opening,  a  certain 
quantity  of  fresh  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  may  inflame  the  smoke.  This 
plan  is  efficient  at  a  certain  point  of  time  after  the  addition  of  fresh  fuel, 
and  then  for  a  time  efifects  the  saving  of  fuel ;  but  the  difficulty  of  admitting 
just  the  quantity  of  air  required  to  suit  the  varying  demand  for  it,  has  not 
been  overcome,  and  hence,  from  there  being  no  saving  on  the  whole,  the 
plan  has  been  abandoned.  When  just  enough  air  entered,  the  flame  pro- 
duced gave  so  intense  a  heat  as  in  several  cases  to  have  burned  or  destroyed 
the  parts  of  valuable  boilers  exposed  to  it ;  and  when,  on  the  contrary,  too 
much  air  entered,  it  injuriously  cooled  the  boiler.  A  contrivance  at  present 
commonly  adopted  for  burning  smoke,  is  that  of  Mr.  Brunton,  namely,  a 
circular  fire-grate,  kept  turning  like  a  horizontal  wheel,  on  which,  by  ma- 
chinery, coal  is  made  to  fall  in  a  gradual  manner,  so  as  to  be  uniformly 
spread  over  it  The  coal  fiiUs  so  gradually,  that  althongh  there  is  generally 
a  little  smoke  from  it,  there  is  never  much, — the  oxygen  which  finds  en- 
trance through  and  around  the  grate,  being  always  in  quantity  the  same, 
and  nearly  sufficient.  A  smoke-consuming  fire  would  be  perfect,  in  which 
the  fuel  were  made  to  bum  only  at  the  upper  surface  of  its  mass,  so  that 
the  pitch  and  gas  disengaged  from  it,  as  the  heat  spread  downwards,  might 
have  to  pass  through  the  burning  coals  where  fresh  air  were  mixing  with 
them;  and  thus  the  gas  and  smoke,  b^ng  the  most  inflammable  parts, 
would  bum  first  and  be  all  consumed.  This  was  the  principle  proposed 
in  a  fire-place  suggested  by  the  author  for  the  great  brewery  of  Mr.  Menx 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  tried  at  the  time  when  attempts  were  extensively 
made  to  abate  the  nuisance  of  smoke  in  towns.  The  experiment  proved 
the  theoretical  perfection  of  the  method,  and  that  it  would  produce  a  saving 
of  15  or  20  per  cent,  on  the  expenditure  of  coal ;  but  before  a  durable  grate 
of  the  kind  was  compbted,  the  Welch  stone-coal  was  introduced,  which 
has  97  per  cent  of  pure  carbon,  and  therefore  has  no  pitch  to  evaporate^ 
and  no  smoke,-— 4ind  it  was  at  once  adopted  there  and  in  many  other  places. 
A  little  common  coal  is  added  to  it  to  make  it  more  easily  combustible. 
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Ooal  in  a  deep  narrow  trongb,  w  a  h  e  df\t 
lighted  at  its  rarfaoe  a  b,  bams  with  a  lofty 
tame  as  if  it  were  the  wiok  of  a  large  oil- 
kmp ;  for  all  the  gas  given  out  from  the  coal 
below,  as  that  is  gradually  heated,  passes 
through  the  burning  fuel  and  becomes  a  flame. 
Now,  if  we  suppose  several  such  troughs 
plsoed  tofrether  with  intervals  between  them, 
[ike  the  fire  bars  of  a  common  grate  or  furnace, 
there  would  be  a  perfect  non-smoking  fire- 
plaoe.  8noh  was  that  made  on  the  occasion 
mentioned ;  and  although,  as  a  mere  experimental  apparatus,  it  was  flimsy 
and  imperfect,  it  put  beyond  a  doubt  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  its 
object.  The  reason  of  the  vast  saving  of  fuel  by  such  a  grate  is,  that  the 
smoke  instead  of  stealing  away  latent  heat — being  itself  also  the  most  com- 
bustible and  precious  part  of  the  fuel,  here  gives  all  its  powers  and  worth  to 
the  purpose  of  the  combustion.  The  ooal  rested  on  movable  bottoms  in 
the  troughs,  (here  shown  by  dotted  lines)  and  was  moved  up  like  the  wick 
of  a  lamp  by  its  screw.  The  bottoms  may  be  lifted  in  many  ways.  Or, 
without  bottoms  the  coal  may  be  raised  in  each  trough  successively  by  an 
iron  lever  or  bar  introduced  by  the  fire-man  under  the  coal,  fresh  coal  being 
at  the  some  time  put  into  the  trough  to  fill  the  space  under  the  lever.  The 
author  believes  that  this  principle  of  construction  will  still  be  extensively 
ad<^ted  for  the  Newcastle  or  flaming  coal, — the  consequences  would  be  so 
important.  The  principle  has  been  already  introduced  for  common  parlour 
fires  by  Mr.  Cutler  in  his  stove,  which  is  merely  a  common  grate,  having, 
instead  of  bottom-bars,  a  deep  box  to  hold  the  coal  for  a  whole  day,  with  a 
movable  bottom,  which  lifts  the  coal  up  as  wanted.  From  such  a  fire  there 
is  always  ascending  a  long  beautiful  flame ;  and  much  more  heat  is  is  given 
out  than  from  the  same  quantity  of  coal  burned  in  the  common  way ;  the 
chimney  never  requires  sweeping,  for  there  isabsolutely  no  smoke  and  there- 
fore no  soot. 

Smoke  is  effeetually  consumed  also  in  a  flre-place  in  which  the  air  feeding 
the  combustion  is  caused  to  pass  downwards  through  the  burning  fuel,  so  as 
to  carry  the  smoke  with  it,  instead  of  upwards  as  usual.  This  result  is  at- 
tained by  having  the  chimney  to  communicate  with  the  ash-pit.  The  chief 
objeetion  is,  that  the  fire-bars  are  quickly  destroyed  by  the  intense  heat  to 
which  they  are  exposed ;  and  to  obviate  this  instead  of  solid  bars,  tubes  have 
been  used  with  water  passing  through  them,  and  admitting  the  feeding  air 
only  above. 

It  is  evident  that  if  a  house  or  appartment  with  the  nir  in  it,  were  once 
warmed  to  a  certain  degree,  it  would  for  ever  retain  its  temperature,  but  for 
the  escape  of  heat  through  the  walls  and  windows,  or  with  the  air  from 
within,  whether  passing  away  as  necessary  ventilation  or  as  waste.  A  per- 
fect system  of  heating,  therefore,  would  consist  in  diminishing  as  much  as 
possible  these  causes  of  loss,  with  reference,  however,  both  to  the  expense 
of  the  means  and  the  salubrity  of  the  dwelling,  and  in  producing  and  distri- 
buting the  heat  judiciously.  It  may  be  asserted  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  fuel 
generally  expended  in  English  houses,  if  more  skilfully  used,  would  better 
secure  oomfert  and  health  than  all  that  is  now  expended.  But  it  does  not 
accord  with  the  character  of  this  general  work  to  enter  into  minute  detail  on 
the  subject.     Remarks  were  made  upon  it  In  the  chapter  on  *<  Pneumatics/' 
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uiMor  £b;  &e«d  of  "  warming  and  ventilatiog/'  and  more  minnte  infofnatien 
^tr  3«  obtained  from  Mr.  Tredgold's  work,  expressly  devoted  to  it. 

rie  detailed  consideration  of  furnaces,  blow-pipes,  &o.,  may  appear  to 
A*iBe  BO  closely  connected  with  our  present  snbjeot  as  to  demand  a  place 
Wre,  bat  by  so  treating  of  them  we  should  be  enoroaching  on  the  province 
of  the  chemist,  &c.  We  may  state  generally,  that  furnaces  are  merely  strao- 
tnres  by  which  coal  or  other  fuel  heated  to  the  degree  at  which  it  combines 
rapidly  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air,  is  placed  in  ciroamstanoea 
favourable  to  the  rapid  renewal  of  the  air,-— and  a  common  blow-pipe  is 
merely  a  jet  of  air  thrown  from  a  minute  opening  into  ony  flame,  so  as  with 
great  decision  to  direct  the  point  of  the  flame  upon  the  body  to  be  heated. 
The  sand-bath  and  water-bath  of  the  chemii^t  are  merely  means  of  insuring 
a  more  uniform  or  steady  temperature : — a  vessel  imbedded  in  sand,  so  that 
heat  can  reach  it  only  through  the  sand,  cannot  be  very  suddenly  heated  or 
cooled,  because  sand  is  a  slow  conductor ;  and  a  vessel  immersed  in  boiling 
water,  can  never  have  greater  heat  than  212^,  or  the  boiling  heat  of  water. 
For  certain  purposes,  hotter  baths,  as  of  high-pressure  steam,  or  of  solutions 
of  certain  salts,  or  of  vapour  of  oil  of  turpentine,  or  of  boiling  whale  oil,  have 
been  used.  On  such  subjects,  readers  may  oansult  works  on  **  chemistiy 
applied  to  the  arts." 

'<  Oondensation  and  friction  as  causes  of  heat,"  (Bead  Analysis,  page  256.) 

A  soft  iron-nail  laid  upon  an  anvil,  and  receiving  in  rapid  succession  three 
01^  four  powerful  blows  of  a  hammer  becomes  hot  enough  to  light  a  match, 
and  if  longer  hammered,  will  become  incandescent  or  red  hot, — ^partly  from 
the  diminished  volume  or  condensation  of  the  iron,  on  the  principle  already 
explained,  and  partly  from  the  percussion  or  friction,  in  a  way  not  yet  well 
understood,  but  probably  electrical. 

In  the  familiar  case  of  the  mutual  percussion  of  flint  and  steel,  small  per* 
tions  of  one  or  both  are  struck  ofl"  by  the  violence  of  the  collision,  in  a  state 
of  white  heat,  and  the  particles  of  the  iron  bum  in  passing  through  the  air; 
in  a  vacuum,  the  heated  particles  are  equally  produced,  but  are  scarcely  visible 
from  this  combustion  not  occurring.  In  both  cases,  they  suffice  to  inflame 
gunpowder,  or  to  light  tinder.  When  the  materials  are  good  the  shower  or 
burst  of  sparks  from  the  sudden  blow  is  most  brilliant. 

The  heat  produced  by  friction  alone  without  perceivable  condensaticm  of 
the  bodies  concerned,  is  exemplified  in  many  facts.  Two  dry  branches  of  a 
tree  kept  strongly  rubbing  against  each  other  by  the  wind,  have  sometimes 
sit  a  wood  on  fire.  Savages  light  their  fires  by  analogous  means.  Men  wana 
their  cold  hands  in  winter,  by  rubbing  them  against  each  other,  or  against 
their  coat  sleeves.  Again,  the  axletree  of  a  heavily  laden  wagon  or  other 
carriage,  if  left  without  oil,  is  often  heated  so  as  to  inflame  wood  near  it. 
The  line  attached  to  a  whale-harpoon  as  it  runs  over  the  side  of  the  boat 
when  the  whale  dives  after  the  harpoon  has  entered  his  flesh,  requires  that 
water  be  constantly  thrown  upon  it  to  prevent  its  setting  fire  to  the  boat. 
The  cable  of  a  ship  drawn  very  rapidly  through  the  hawse-hole  by  the /ailing 
anchor,  produces  there  intense  heat  and  smoke.  When  a  great  ship  is 
launched  from  the  builder's  yard  into  the  deep,  and  glides  along  the  sloping 
beams,  a  dense  smoke  usually  rises  from  the  points  of  rubbing  contact. 
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**  The  functions  of  animal  life  a  sotirce  of  heat*'    (Read  the  Analysis, 

p.  256.) 

It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  facts  in  nature,  that  living  animal  bodies,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  living  vegetables  also,  have  the  property  of  maintaining 
in  themselves  a  peculiar  temperature,  whether  surrounded  by  bodies  that  are 
hotter  or  colder  than  they.  Captain  Parry's  sailors,  during  the  polar  winter^ 
where  they  were  breathing  air  that  froae  mercury,  still  had  in  them  their 
natural  warmth  of  98°  of  Fahrenheit :  and  the  inhabitants  of  India,  where 
the  same  thermometer  stands  sometimes  at  115°  in  the  shade,  have  their 
blood  at  no  higher  temperature. 

It  was  at  one  time  the  favourite  explanation  of  this,  that  animal  heat  t^a^ 
prodnoed  in  the  lungs,  during  respiration,  from  the  oxygen  then  admitted. 
This  oxygen  combines  with  carbon  from  the  blood,  and  becomes  carbonic 
acid  as  in  combustion,  and  it  was  supposed  to  give  out  a  portion  of  its  latent 
heat,  aa  in  actual  combustion ;  which  heat,  being  then  spread  over  the  body 
by  the  circulating  blood,  maintained  the  temperature.  We  now  know  that 
if  such  a  process  assist,  which  it  probably  does, — for  the  animal  heat  has  gene- 
rally a  relation  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  required  in  any  particular  case, 
and  when  an  animal  being  already  much  heated  needs  no  increase,  very  little 
oxygen  diBappears,^-atill  much  of  the  efieot  is  dependent  on  the  influence  of 
the  nerves  either  directly,  or  indirectly,  through  the  vital  functions  governed 
by  them.  Mr.  Brodie,  in  his  important  experiments  upon  the  subject,  found 
that,  although  in  animals  apparently  dead  from  injury  done  to  the  nervous 
system,  he  could  artificially  continue  the  action  of  respiration,  with  the  usual 
formation  of  carbonic  acid,  still  the  temperature  fell  very  quickly.  Again, 
the  maintaiuance  of  low  temperature  in  an  animal  immersed  in  air  hotter  than 
itself,  is  partly  attributable  to  the  copious  perspiration  and  evaporation  which 
then  take  place,  and  which  absorb  into  the  latent  form  the  excess  of  heat 
then  existing.  Perspiration,  both  from  the  skin  and  internal  surface  of  the 
lungs,  occurs  generally  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  heat.  Dogs  and  other 
animals,  when  much  heated,  aa  they  cannot  throw  off  or  diminish  their  natu- 
ral covering,  increase  the  evaporating  surface  by  protruding  a  long,  humid 
tongue. 

The  power  in  animak  of  preserving  their  peculiar  temperature  has  its 
limits.  Intense  cold  coming  suddenly  upon  a  man  who  has  not  sufficient 
protection,  first  causes  a  sensation  of  pain,  and  then  brings  on  an  almost 
irresistible  sleepiness,  which  if  indulged  proves  fatal.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
having  gone  on  shore  one  day  near  the  cold  Cape  Horn,  and  being  fatigued, 
was  so  overcome  by  the  feeling  mentioned,  that  he  entreated  his  companions 
to  let  him  sleep  but  for  a  little  while.  His  prayer,  if  granted,  might  have 
allowed  to  come  upon  him  that  sleep  which  ends  not — as,  under  similar 
circumstances,  it  came  upon  so  many  thousands  of  the  army  which  Buo- 
naparte led  into  Russia,  and  lost  there  during  the  disastrous  retreat  through 
the  snows.  The  celebrated  bulletin  which  allowed  that,  in  one  night,  when 
the  thermometer  of  Reaumur  stood  at  19°  below  zero,  30,000  horses  died, 
declared  not  the  number  of  human  victims — tenderly  loved  husbands  and 
brothers,  and  children  of  thousands  anxiously  waiting  their  return,  but  doomed 
never  to  see  them  more.  Cold  in  inferior  degrees,  and  longer  continued, 
acting  on  persons  imperfectly  protected  by  clothing,  &c.,  induces  a  variety 
of  diseases,  which  destroy  more  slowly ;  as  many  of  the  winter  diseases  of 
England.    A  great  excess  of  heat,  again,  may  at  once  excite  a  fatal  apoplexy, 
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and  heat  in  inferior  degrees,  but  long  continued,  may  cause  those  fevers,  &o., 
which  prevail  in  warm  climates,  and  which  are  so  destructive  to  strangers. 

Each  species  of  animal  has  a  temperature  natural  to  it,  and  in  the  diversity 
are  found  creatures  fitted  to  live  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  what  is  wanting  in 
internal  bodilv  constitution  being  found  in  the  admirable  covering  which  has 
been  provided  to  protect  them—-ooverinff  which  grows  from  their  bodies, 
with  form  of  fur  or  feather,  in  the  exact  degree  required,  and  even  so  as  in 
the  same  animal  to  vary  with  climate  and  season.  i9uoh  covering,  however, 
has  been  denied  to  man }  but  the  denial  is  not  one  of  nnkindness,— -it  is  an 
indication  of  his  superior  nature  and  destinies.  Oodplike  reason  was  be- 
stowed on  him,  by  which  he  subjects  all  nature  to  his  use,  and  he  waa  left 
to  clothe  himself. 

The  human  race  is  naturally  inhabitant  of  a  warm  climate,  and  the  para- 
dise described  as  Adam's  fii^st  abode,  may  be  said  still  to  exist  over  vast 
regions  about  the  equator.   There  the  son's  influence  is  strons  and  uniform, 
producing  a  rich  and  warm  garden,  in  which  human  beings,  bowever  igno> 
rant  of  the  world  which  they  had  come  to  inhabit,  would  have  theur  necessi- 
ties at  once  supplied.    The  ripe  fruit  is  there  always  hanging  from  the 
branches ;  of  clothing  there  is  required  onlv  what  moral  feelings  may  dictate, 
or  what  may  be  supposed  to  add  grace  to  the  form ;  and  as  shelter  from  the 
weather,  a  few  broad  leaves  spread  on  connected  reeds,  complete  the  Indian 
hut.   The  human  family,  in  multiplying  and  spreading  in  all  direot|ons  from 
such  a  centre,  would  find  to  the  east  and  west,  only  the  lengthened  paradise, 
with  slightly  varying  features  of  beauty ;  but  to  the  north  and  south,  the 
changes  of  season,  which  make  the  bee  of  high  latitudes  lay  up  its  winter 
store  of  honey,  and  send  migrating  birds  from  country  to  c(Mintry  in  search 
of  warmth  and  food,  would  also  rouse  man's  energies  to  protect  himself. 
His  faculties  of  foresight  and  contrivance  would  come  into  play,  awakening 
industry :  and  as  their  fruits,  he  would  soon  possess  the  knowledge  and  the 
arts  which  secure  to  him  a  happy  existence  in  all  climates,  from  the  equator 
almost  to  the  pole.    And  it  is  chiefly  because  man  has  learned  to  produce  at 
will,  and  to  control,  the  wonder-working  prinoiple  of  heat,  that  in  the  rude 
winter,  which  seems  the  death  of  nature,  he,  and  other  tropical  animab  and 
plants  which  he  protects,  do  not  in  reality  perish — ^as  exemplified  when  a 
Canary  bird  escapes  from  its  cage,  or  an  infrnt  is  exposed  among  the  snow- 
hills.    By  producing  heat  from  his  fire,  he  then  obtains  a  novel  but  moet 
pleasurable  sort  of  existence :  and  in  the  night,  while  the  dark  and  freesing 
winds  are  howling  over  his  roof,  he  basks  in  the  presence  of  his  mimic  sun, 
surrounded  by  his  friends  and  all  the  delights  of  society ;  while,  in  his  store* 
rooms,  or  in  those  of  merchants  at  his  command,  he  has  the  treasured  deli- 
cacies of  every  season  and  clime.    He  soon  becomes  aware,  too,  that  the 
dreary  winter,  instead  of  being  a  curse,  is  really  in  many  respects  a  blessing, 
by  arousing  from  the  apathy  to  which  the  eternal  serenity  of  a  tropical  sky 
so  much  disposes.     He  sees  that  in  climates  where  labor  and  ingenuity 
must  precede  enjojrment,  every  fiiculty  of  mind  and  body'isinvigoratMl;  and 
that  hence  the  sterner  climates  produce  the  perfect  man  ^^--that  in  them  the 
arts  and  sciences  have  reached  their  present  advancement,  and  the  brightest 
examples  have  arisen  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence :  while  from  them, 
as  centres,  knowledge  and  example  are  spreading  over  all  the  earth,  and 
promising  soon  to  render  the  whole  of  human  kind  but  one  large  and  Imppy 
family. 
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(OONTINITED.) 


SECTION  n.— ON  LIGHT,  OB  OPTICS. 


ANALT8I8  OP  THB  SEOnON. 

Lighi  u  an  emanation  from  ike  mn  a^d  other  nei/'luminous  bodiei,  beeom* 
ing  leu  inien$e  a$  it  mread*^  and  which,  by  falling  on  other  hodie9,  and 
heing  reflected  from  them  to  the  e^,  renders  them  visible.  Its  essence  i$ 
called  darkness,  M  moves  with  great  velocity  and  in  straight  lines 
where  there  is  no  dbstade^eaving  shadows  where  it  cannot  fall.  It 
passes  readily  through  some  bodies-^-which  are  therefore  called  trantpa^ 
r6n^-~5tt<  when  it  enters  or  leaves  their  surfaces  obliquefyy  it  suffers  at 
them  a  degree  of  bending  or  refraction  jproportioned  to  ike  obliquify. 
And  a  beam  of  white  lighi  thus  refracted  or  benty  does  not  aU  bend  equally ^ 
but  is  divided  or  resolved  into  beams  of  wJutt  are  called  the  elementary 
colours^  which  colours^  on  being  again  hlendedy  become  the  white  light  as 
before. 

Transparent  bodies,  as  glass,  may  be  made  of  such  form  as,  by  the  powers 
of  refraction  thence  received,  to  cause  aU  the  rays  which  pass  through 
^em  from  any  given  point  to  bend  and  meet  again  in  another  point 
beyond  ikem;^^he  body,  then,  because  usually  inform  somewhat  resent' 
Uing  aflat  bean  or  lentil,  being  eaUed  a  lbns.  And  when  the  light  thus 
proceeding  from  every  point  of  an  <^jeet  placed  before  a  lens  is  coSeeted 
at  corresponding  points  behind  it,  a  perfect  image  of  the  object  is  there 
produced,  which  may  be  seen  from  any  situation  on  a  white  screen  placed 
to  receive  it,  or  in  the  air,  if  viewed  from  behind.  Now,  the  most  import^ 
ant  optical  instruments  and  even  the  living  eye,  are  merely  various  arrange* 
ments  of  parts  for  producing  and  examining  such  images  as  now  described. 
When  this  imqge  is  received  upon  a  suitahle  white  surface  or  screen  in  a 
dark  room,  the  arrangement  is  called,  according  to  minor  circumstances, 

a  CAMCRA  OBSOUftA  a  MAGIO  LANTERN  OT  a  SOLAft  MICEOBOOPB.  And  the 
ETE  itself  is,  in  fact,  but  a  small  camera  obscura,  enabling  the  mind  to 
judge  of  external  objects,  by  the  size,  brightness,  colour,  dsc.,  of  the  very 
minute  hut  most  perfect  images  or  pictures  formed  at  its  back  part,  on  the 
smot^h  screen  of  nerve  called  the  retina.  The  art  of  painting  aims  at 
producing  on  a  larger  scale  such  a  picture  as  is  formed  on  ike  retina,  and 
which,  when  afterwards  held  before  the  eye,  and  reproducing  itself  in  mini' 
ature  upon  the  retina,  may  exdte  the  same  impression  as  the  original 
objects.'^  When  the  image  beyond  a  lens,  formed  as  above  described,  is 
viewed  in  the  air,  by  looking  at  it  from  behind^  that  is^  from  a  situation 
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vhere  the  light  eanttnued  Jram  it  paiset,  tften  there  w  exhibited  the  arrange- 
ment of  parts  comtituting  the  TELE800PB  or  COMMON  MICROSCOPE. 
Light  failing  on  very  smooth  or  polished  surfaces^  is  rejlected  so  nearly  in 
the  order  in  which  itfaUs^  (U  to  appear  to  the  eye  receiving  it  as  if  coming 
directly  from  the  objects  originally  emitting  it — and  such  surfaces  are 
called  mirrors.  Mirrors  may  be  planer  convex,  or  concave;  and  certain 
forms  will  concentrate  light,  to  produce  images  by  reflection,  just  as 
lenses  produce  them  by  refractioth  f  so  that  there  are  reflecting  telescopes, 
drc,  as  there  are  refracting  instruments  of  the  same  name.  Light,  again, 
falling  on  bodies  of  rowjher  or  irregtUar  surface,  or  which  have  other 
peculiarities,  is  so  modifi^ed  a*  to  produce  aU  those  phenomena  of  colour 
and  varied  brightness  seen  among  natural  bodies,  and  giving  them  their 
distinctive  characters  and  beauty. 


<<  Light."    (See  ike  AaalymO 

The  phenomena  6f  light  and  vision  ha^e  always  been  held  to  oonstitato  a 
moat  interesting  branch  of  natural  soience ;  whether  in  regard  to  the  beauty 
of  light,  or  itfl  utility.  The  beauty  is  seen  spread  over  a  varied  landscape — 
among  the  beds  of  the  flower-gardens,  on  (he  spangled  meads,  in  the  plumage 
of  birds,  in  the  clouds  around  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  in  the  circles  of  the 
rainbow.  And  the  utility  may  be  judged  of  by  the  reflection,  that  if  man 
had  been  compelled  to  supply  his  wants  by  groping  in  utter  and  unchange- 
able darkness,  even  if  originally  created  with  all  the  knowledge  now  existing 
in  the  world,  he  could  scarcely  have  secured  his  existence  for  one  day.  In- 
deed, without  light,  the  earth  would  have  been  an  unfit  abode  even  for  grubs, 
generated  and  Hving  always  amidst  their  food.  Eternal  night  would  have 
been  universal  death.  Light,  then,  while  the  beauteous  garb  of  nature,  cloth- 
ing the  ^rden  and  the  meadow-*-glowing  in  the  ruby— sparklioff  in  the 
diamond,  is  also  the  absolutely  necessary  medium  of  communication  between 
living  creatures  and  the  universe  around  them.  Ihe  rising  sun  is  what  con- 
verts the  wildemees  of  darkness  which  night  covered  and  which,  to  the 
voung  mind  not  yet  aware  of  the  regularity  of  nature's  changes,  is  so  full  of 
horror,  into  a  visible  and  lovely  panuiise ; — no  wonder,  then,  if  in  early  ages 
of  the  world,  man  has  often  been  seen  bending  the  knee  before  the  glorious 
luminary,  and  worshipping  it  as  the  God  of  Natnre.  When  a  mariner,  who 
has  been  toiling  in  midnight  gloom  and  tempest,  at  last  perceives  the  dawn 
of  day,  or  even  the  rising  of  the  moon,  the  waves  seem  to  him  less  lofty, 
the  wind  is  only  half  as  fierce,  and  hope  and  dadness  beam  on  him  with  the 
light  of  heaven.  A  man,  wherever  placed  in  light,  receives  by  the  eye  from 
every  object  around,  nay,  from  every  point  in  every  object  and  at  every  mo- 
ment of  time,  a  messenger  of  light  to  toll  him  what  is  there,  and  in  what 
condition.  Were  he  omnipresent,  or  had  he  the  power  of  flitUog  from  place 
to  place  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  he  could  scarcely  be  more  promptly 
imformed.  Then,  in  many  cases  where  distance  intervenes  not,  light  can 
impart  at  once  knowledge  which,  by  any  other  conceivable  means,  could 
come  only  tediously,  or  not  at  all.  For  example,  when  the  illuminated  ooun- 
tenances  is  revealing  the  secret  workings  of  the  heart,  the  tongue  would  in 
vain  try  to  speak,  even  in  'long  phrases,  what  one  smile  of  friendship  or 
tffection  can  in  an  instant  convey ;— *and  had  there  been  no  light,  man  ne\er 
oould  have  suspected  the  eiustence  of  the  miniature  worlds  of  Ufe  and  activity 
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wbioh,  even  in  a  drop  of  wator,  the  microscope  diseoyen  to  him ;  nor  could 
he  have  formed  any  idea  of  the  admirable  structure  of  many  minute  objects. 
It  is  light,  again,  which  gives  the  telegraph,  by  which  men  readily  converse 
from  hill  to  hill,  or  across  an  extent  of  raging  sea — and  it  is  light  which| 
pooring  upon  the  eye  through  the  optic  tube^  brings  intelligence  of  events 
passing  in  the  remotest  regions  of  space. 

'^  Emanation  frd/m  the  mn/*  <&c,    (See  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

The  relation  of  the  sun  to  light  is  most  strikingly  marked  in  the  contrast 
between  night  and  day.  In  tropical  countries,  where  the  sun  rises  and  sets 
almost  perpendicularly,  and  allows  not  the  long  dawn  and  twilight  of  tem- 
perate latitudes,  the  change  from  perfect  darkness  to  the  overpowering  efful- 
gence of  day,  and  the  contrary  change,  are  so  sudden  as  to  be  most  impres- 
sive. An  eye  turned  in  the  morning  to  the  east  has  scarcely  noted  a  com- 
mencing brightness  there,  when  that  brightness  has  already  become  a  glow; 
and  the  clouds  floating  near  so  as  to  meet  the  upward  rays,  appear  like 
masses  of  golden  fleece  suspended  in  the  sky :  a  little  after  the  whole  atmos- 
phere is  bright,  and  as  the  stream  of  light  reaches  the  lofty  mountain- tops, 
it  makes  them  shine  like  burnished  pinnacles;  then  as  that  stream  descends 
to  lower  and  lower  levels,  the  inhabitants  in  succession  see  the  radiant  orb 
first  rising  above  the  horizon  like  a  tip  of  flame,  and  soon  displaying  all  its 
breadth  and  glory,  too  bright  for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon.  With  evening  the 
same  appearances  recur  in  a  reversed  order,  ending,  as  in  the  morning  they 
began,  by  complete  darkness. 

Light  emanates  also  from  the  stars,  but  they  are  so  distant  as  in  that  re- 
spect to  be  of  little  importance  to  this  earth.  And  all  bodies  in  combustion 
are  self-luminous,  as  exemplified  in  our  common  fires  and  lamps.  And 
there  are  still  other  transient  sources  in  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  and 
among  solar  phosphori. 

There  have  been  two  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  light ;  one,  that  it 
consists  of  extremely  minute  particles  darting  all  around  from  the  luminous 
body ;  the  other,  that  the  phenomenon  is  altogether  dependent  on  an  undula-«» 
tion  among  the  particles  of  a  very  subtile  elastic  fluid  diffused  through  space 
— ^as  sound  is  dependent  on  an  undulation  among  air-particles.  To  admit  the 
first  opinion,  the  particles  of  light  must  be  held  to  be  most  wonderfully  mi- 
nute, for  a  common  taper  can  fill  with  them  during  hours  a  space  of  four 
miles  in  diameter ;  and  with  the  extreme  velocity  of  light,  if  its  particles  pos- 
sessed at  all  the  property  of  matter  called  inertia,  their  momentum  should  be 
very  remarkable ; — yet,  even  a  large  sunbeam  collected  by  a  burning-glass, 
and  with  the  precautions  necessary  in  the  case,  thrown  upon  the  scale  of  a 
most  delicate  balance,  has  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  equilibrium. 
Such,  and  many  other  facts  to  be  treated  of  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  work, 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  an  undulation  of  an  elastic  fluid  concerned 
in  producing  the  phenomenon  of  light, — although  the  fact  of  light  spreading 
80  nearly  in  straight  lines,  as  if  only  the  crown  of  the  wave  had  existence, 
instead  of  being  diffused  like  sound,  is  an  important  difference 

^^  Becoming  less  intense  as  it  spreads."    (See  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

Any  emanation  from  a  central  point,  in  spreading  through  water  space, 
becomes  proportionally  thinner  or  less  intense*  Thus,  if  a  taper  be  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  box,  each  side  of  which  is  a  foot  square,  the  light  falling 
on  the  aides  of  the  box  will  have  a  certain  intensity  there :— 'if  the  taper  be 
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tta  MMBii  m  a  ^ok  viik  sUes  of  two  feet  square,  there  wiU  be^onlj  die 
MBi  ^nuiiTT  of  li^t,  Vvl  it  will  be  spread  over  four  times  the  surface,  (a 
fl^HR  i£  cwQ  iset  is  aade  up  of  four  squares  of  one  foot,)  and  will,  therefore, 
m  aaj  pan  of  tbai  au£ne,  be  only  one-fourth  part  as  strong  or  intense  as 
m  :a«  last  baK : — a»d  so  for  an j  other  sise  of  box  or  space,  the  intensity 
will  rwrai*^  aa  the  square  of  the  distance  increases. 

Haee  l?«r  daes  as  much  light  and  heat  fall  npon  a  foot  of  this  earth's 
aKTtice  as  wpoa  a  Ibol  of  the  sur^EMe  of  the  planet  Mars,  which  is  twice  as 
&ttBt  from  ike  sun : — as  four  times  as  much  light  aod  heat  fall  on  a  man 
w^  is  aa  ase  jard  from  the  fire,  as  on  another  who  is  distant  two  jards. 

'^Famim^  am  cAar  bodies  makes  them  vtsibkJ*    (Bead  the  Analysis, 

page  825.) 

If  iSke  window-shutter  of  an  apartment  be  perfectly  closed,  an  eye  there 
turns  wpoii  an  absolute  blank :  it  perceives  nothing. 

If  a  ray  of  the  sun  be  then  admitted,  and  made  to  fall  upon  any  object,  that 
rt'jecf  becomes  bright,  and  affects  the  eye  as  if  it  were  itself  luminous.  It 
KCaiws  a  part  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it,  and  it  is  visible  in  all  directions, 
ptoving  that  it  scatters  the  received  light  all  around.  This  scattered  light, 
again  &Iling  on  other  objects,  and  reflected  from  and  among  them  until  ab- 
sorbed, like  echo  repeated  many  times  and  lost  between  perpendicular  rocks, 
■nkesallof  them  visible,  although  in  a  less  desree,  and  the  whole  apartment 
is  said  to  be  lighted.  If  the  sun's  ray  be  made  to  fall  upon  a  thing  which, 
frooa  its  nature,  reflects  much  of  the  light,  as  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  the 
^witment  will  be  well  lighted : — if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  received  on  bhick 
Telvvty  which  returns  hardly  any  light,  the  apartment  will  remain  dark ; — 
and,  again,  if  received  on  a  polished  surface  or  mirror,  which  returns  neariy 
the  whole  light,  but  in  one  direction  only,  and  therefore  throws  it  upon  some 
other  single  object,  the  efiiect  will  be  according  to  the  nature  of  that  object, 
and  nearly  as  if  the  ray  had  fallen  directly  upon  it. 

Now  all  bodies  on  earth,  and  among  these  the  constituent  particles  of  the 
mass  of  atmosphere  surrounding  the  earth,  retain  and  diffuse  among  them- 
selves, for  a  time,  the  light  received  directly  from  the  sun,  and  by  so  doing, 
maintain  every  where  that  milder  radiance  so  agreeable  to  the  sight,  whicli 
renders  objects  visible  when  the  sun's  direct  ray  does  not  fall  upon  them. 
But  for  this  fact  indeed,  all  bodies  shadowed  from  the  sun,  whether  by  in- 
tervening clouds  or  by  any  other  more  opaque  masses  on  earth,  would  be 
perfectly  black  or  dark ;  that  is,  totally  invisible.     And  without  an  atmos- 

?here,  the  sun  would  appear  a  round  luminous  mass  in  a  perfectly  black  sky. 
^n  lofty  mountain  summits,  where  half  the  atmosphere  is  below  the  level,  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  painfully  intense,  and  the  sky  is  of  darkest  blue. 

A  shadow  is  the  name  given  to  the  comparative  darkness  of  places  or 
objects  which  are  prevented  by  intervening  things  from  receiving  the  direct 
rays  of  some  luminous  body  shining  on  the  things  around.  The  appar 
rent  darkness  of  a  shadow,  however,  is  not  proportioned  to  its  real  darkness, 
but  the  intensity  of  the  surrounding  lights.  A  landscape  may  be  very 
bright,  even  when  the  sun  is  veiled  by  a  cloud,  and  then  little  or  no  shadow 
is  perceived ;  but  as  soon  as  the  cloud  passes  away,  deep  shadows  are  cast 
behind  or  beyond  every  projecting  object.  Yet  the  objects  and  places  then 
appearing  so  dark,  are  in  reality  more  illuminated  than  before  the  shadow 
existed,  for  they  are  receiving,  and  again  scattering  new  light  from  all  the 
more  intensely  illuminated  objects  around  them.  A  finger  held  between  a 
candle  and  the  wall  casts  a  sbadow  of  a  certain  intensity;  if  another  oandia 
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be  ftheo  placed  in  tbe  same  line  from  the  ahadow,  the  ahadow  will  appear  doubly 
darkf  although  in  &ot  more  light  will  be  reaefaing  it  and  reaohing  the  eye  from 
it  than  before ;  it- will  be  more  dark  only  by  eompariaon.  If  &e  oandles  be 
separated  latenlly,  so  aa  to^  produce  two  ahadows  of  the  finger,  bnt  which 
coincide  or  oyerlap  in  one  part,  that  part  will  be  of  double  darkness,  as 
compared  with  the  remainder.  The  most  accurate  mode  of  comparing  lights 
is  to  place  them  at  such  distancea  from  a  screen  or  wall,  as  to  make  them  at 
the  same  time  throw  equally  dark  shadows  of  the  same  object;  and  then 
according  to  the  law  of  decreasing  intensity  explained  aboye,  to  calculate  the 
intensitiea  of  the  sources  of  li^t  by  the  difference  of  their  distances  from 
the  wall.  The  eye  judges  Tcry  easily  of  the  equal  intensity  of  compared 
shadows  of  the  same  object. 

The  real  darkness  of  a  ahadow,  then,  depends  on  the  number  and  nature  ' 
of  the  light  reflecting  objectB  around  it  Thus  ahadows  are  less  remarkable 
opposite  to  any  white  surface,  as  that  of  a  recently  painted  wall,  than  in  other 
situations.  The  reason  why  the  moon,  when  eclipsed,  that  is,  as  will  be 
afterwarda  explained,  when  passing  behind  the  earth,  or  through  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  earth  in  a  direction  away  from  the  sun,  becomes  almost,  if  not 

Site  invisible,  is  that  there  are  no  other  moons  or  bodies  bearing  laterally  on 
6  moon  to  share  their  light  with  it.  And  the  reason  why  our  nights  on 
earth  are  darker  than  the  uiadows  behind  a  house  or  rock  in  the  sunshine  of 
day,  is  merely  that  there  are  not  other  earths  near  us  to  reflect  light  into  the 
great  nieht-shadow  of  the  earth,  as  there  are  other  houses  and  rocks  to  illu- 
minate Uie  day-shadow  of  these.  The  moon  is  the  only  light-reflecting  body 
which  the  earth  has  near  it ;  and  we  perceive  how  mudi  less  dai^  the  earth'a 
night-ahadow  is  when  the  moon  is  so  placed  as  to  bear  upon  it.  The  eclipsed 
moon,  again,  is  invisible  to  men  on  earth,  because  it  receives  neither  sunshine 
nor  reflated  light  from  this  earth,  for  the  side  turned  towards  us  fitces  the 
ahadowed  part  of  the  earth ;  but  when  the  moon  is  near  the  situation  in 
which  it  is  called  new  moon,  or  between  us  and  the  aun,  the  shaded  aide  of 
the  moon  is  then,  in  a  degree,  visible  to  us  because  facing  the  enlightened 
side  of  the  earth ;  the  bright  crescent,  or  part  of  the  moon  illuminated  by 
the  sun,  appearing  to  embrace  the  non*illuminated  part,  and  giving  occasion 
to  the  popular  saying,  that  the  new  moon  holds  the  old  moon  in  its  arms. 

Many  persons  have  doubted  whether  the  light  of  the  moon  could  be 
altoflcther  reflected  light  of  the  san;  the  moon  appearing  to  them  more 
luminous  than  any  body  on  earth  merely  exposed  to  the  sunshine.  Their 
eiTor  has  arisen  from  contraating  the  moon  while  returning  direct  sunshine 
with  tbe  shadows  of  night  on  the  earth  around  them.  But  could  they  at 
night  see  on  a  hill  near  them,  a  white  tower  or  other  object  scattering  light 
as  when  it  receives  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that  object  being  nearer  than  the 
moon,  would  appear  to  them  almost  to  be  on  fire,  and  much  brighter  than 
the  moon.  The  moon  when  above  the  horizon  in  the  day  time,  is  perfectly 
visible  on  earth,  and  is  then  throwing  towards  the  earth  just  as  much  light 
aa  during  the  night;  but  the  day  moon  does  not  ^>pear  more  Inminons  than 
any  small  white  cloud :  and  although  visible  every  day,  except  near  the 
change,  many  persons  have  passed  their  lives  without  ever  observing  it.  The 
full  moon  gives  to  the  earth  only  about  a  one-hundred-thousandth  part  as 
much  light  as  the  sun* 

"  Light  moves  with  great  velocity  "    (See  Analysis,  page  325.) 

The  extraordinary  precision  with  which  the  astronomical  skill  of  modem 
days  enablea  men  to  foretell  the  times  of  remarkable  appearances  or  changes 
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^■K  **»  MBHc^r  V)fies  has  served  f<Mr  the  deteotion  of  the  fact,  thai 

.zr: :  »  SBK  JB  iBmarnKms  eommanieation  hetweea  distant  objects  and  the 

•^  .  m  «K  iiLmu\r  Mieved,  hot  is  a  messenger  whioh  reqaires  time  to 

EE.-^     m^i  "SM  rtt«  ji  traTelliog  has  been  ascertained. 

~  rf  ii«  aiseliites  or  moons  of  the  planet  Jupiter  had  beea 

1  f^r  come  time,  and  a  role  was  obtained  whioh  foretold  the 

mmms'  n,  ml  H.Tmtt  time  when  the  satellites  were  to  glide  into  the  shadow 

r  £^  ittoiiK  Mmi  Asappear,  or  when  again  to  immerge  into  view.     Now  it 

«■(-  ymnL  rua  tkcae  appearanoes  took  place  16  i  minntes  sooner  when  Jo* 

y.'^r  was  snr  ike  caith,or  on  the  same  side  of  the  snn  with  the  earth  than 

wurtt  :r  W3»  m  ite  otaer  side,  that  is  to  saj  more  distant  from  the  earth 

V  .Qis  iijifiBt!€(>r  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  and  at  all  intermediate  stations,  the 

1  from  the  161  minutes,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  less 

f  ivm  dbe  earth.     This  proves,  then,  that  light  takes  16}  minutes 

"»  -m««i  aows  the  earth's  orbit,  and  8i  minutes  for  half  that  distance,  or 

m  ^'ome  av  as  from  the  snn. 

Pm  vdoeitf  of  light,  ascertained  in  this  way,  is  suoh,  that  in  one  aeeond 
•jt  -sBKw  ns  .*  during  a  single  vibration  of  a  commioa  olook  pendulum,  it 
wriiud  <»  awl  come  from  London  to  Edinburgh  200  times,  the  distance 
hvnrwft  tWee  being  400  miles.  This  velocity  is  so  surprizing  that  the 
f<i:;«iei»p4ie  Dr.  Hooke,  when  it  was  first  asserted  that  light  was  thus  pro* 
>  ttid  he  could  more  easily  believe  the  passage  to  be  absolutely  in<* 
J  even  for  any  distance,  than  that  there  should  be  a  progressive 
» prodigiously  rapid.  The  truth,  however,  is  now  put  quite  beyond 
ft  ii'oat  by  any  collateral  facts  bearing  upon  it. 

As  Kgards  all  phenomena  upon  earth,  they  may  be  considered  as  happen- 
m  at  the  very  instant  when  the  eye  perceives  them  ;  the  differenoe  of  time 
fe«i3dr  too  small  to  be  appreciated  ^  for,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
if  ooir  sight  could  reach  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  we  should  perceive  a 
|ih<nemenon  there  in  the  four«hundredth  part  of  a  second  after  its  occurrence. 
It  is  hence  usual  and  not  sensibly  incorrect,  when  we  are  measuring  the 
TtlN^eity  of  sound,  as  when  a  cannon  is  fired,  by  observing  the  time  between 
tW  iash  and  the  report,  to  suppose  that  the  event  takes  place  at  the  very 
ife^BOit  when  it  is  perceived  by  the  eye. 

Ift  using  a  telegraph,  no  sensible  time  is  lost  on  account  of  light  requiring 
IMM  to  travel.  A  message  can  be  sent  from  London  to  Portsmouth  in  a 
miaate  and  a  half;  and  at  the  same  rate  a  communication  might  pass  to  Rome 
in  about  half  an  hour,  to  Constantinople  in  forty  minutes,  to  Calcutta  in  a 
law  hours,  and  so  on.  A  telegraph  is  any  object  that  can  be  made  to  a»- 
aauae  different  forms  or  appearances  at  the  will  of  an  attendant,  and  so  that 
the  changes  may  be  distinguished  at  a  distance.  A  pole  with  movable  arms 
is  the  common  construction,  each  position  of  the  arms  standing  for  a  letter, 
or  cypher,  or  word,  or  sentence,  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  Telegraphic  signals 
betwen  ships  at  sea  are  generally  made  by  a  few  flags,  the  meanings  of  each 
being  varied  by  the  mast  on  which  it  is  hoistedi  and  by  its  combination  with 
others. 

**  Li^ht  proceeds  in  straight  lines/'  &c.     (Read  the  Analysis,  page,  325.) 

We  have  scarcely  a  clearer  notion  of  a  straight  line  than  that  received  from 
the  direction  in  which  light  moves  ; — but  we  can  verify  a  line  so  obtained  by 
other  means,  as -by  stretching  a  cord  between  the  two  extremes,  or  by  sus- 
pending a  weight  by  a  cord,  and  making  a  movable  solid  measure  to  corres- 
pond with  the  cord,  which  standard  may  be  used  in  any  other  case* 
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We  oan  see  Ibrongfa  a  straight  tabe,  bat  not  through  a  crooked  one.  The 
fista  through  a  long  straight  tunnel  is  striking  as  an  illustration  of  this  fact, 
and  of  the  diminution  of  the  apparent  size  of  objects  as  thejare  more  distant. 
If  a  person  enter  one  end  of  the  eanal-tnnnel  two  npies  long,  cut  through  the 
chalk-hills  near  Eoefaester  as  part  of  the  canal  which  joins  the  Thames  and 
Uedwaj  rivers,  the  opening  at  the  distant  end  is  seen  as  a  minute  luminous 
speek,  baring  the  form  of  a  general  arch ;  add  a  person  who  has  advanced 
half  way  through  the  tunnel  may  see  the  luminous  speck  at  each  end,  then 
appearing  a  little  larger  than  in  the  former  case. 

In  taking  aim  with  gun  or  arrow,  we  are  merely  trying  to  make  the  pro- 
jectile go  to  the  desired  object  nearly  by  the  path  along  which  the  light  comes 
from  the  objeet  to  the  eye. 

A  oarpentler  looks  along  the  edge  of  a  plank,  Ae.,  to  see  whether  it  be 
straight. 

Because  light  nu>yes  in  etrai^t  Hues,  if  a  number  of  similar  objects  be 
placed  in  a  row  from  the  eye,  the  nearest  one  hides  the  others.  In  a  wood 
or  city,  a  person  sees  only  the  trees  or  houses  that  are  next  to  him. 

He  who  believes  that  a  squinting  person  oan  see  round  a  oomer,  may  also 
believe  that  a  crooked  gun  can  shoot  round  a  oomer. 

All  astronomieal  and  trigonometrical  obs^vatians  are  made  on  the  faith  of 
this  property  of  light,  the  observer  holding  that  any  object  is  situated  from 
him  in  the  cUrection  in  which  the  light  comes  to  him  from  it.  When  the 
mariner,  after  watching  for  hours  in  cloudy  weather,  has  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  sun  or  star  through  his  seztant^glass,  he  has  ascertained  his  place  among 
the  tnckless  waves,  and  boldly  advances  through  the  midst  of  hidden  dan- 
gers. And  the  beam  darting  from  the  light-house  across  the  stormy  sea^ 
would  be  neeless  if  the  light  moved  not  in  a  straight  line. 

'* Leaving  shadows  where  it  cannot faU*'    (See  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

'  The  form  of  shadows  proves  that  light  moves  in  straight  lines,  for  the  out- 
line of  the  shadow  is  always  correctly  that  of  the  object  as  seen  from  the 
luminous  body.     If  the  light  bent  round  the  body,  this  could  not  be. 

The  shadow  of  a  face  on  the  wall  is  a  correct  profile. 

As  a  weeel  presented  edgeways  to  the  eye  appears  only  like  a  broad  line, 
becomes  oval  or  round  as  it  is  more  turned,  so  a  wheel  presented  edgeways 
to  the  sun  or  other  light  casts  a  linear  shadow  on  the  wall  behind  it,  the 
shadow  becoming  oval  or  round  as  the  position  is  changed. 

A  globe,  a  cylinder,  a  cone,  and  a  flat  circle,  will  all  throw  the  same  round 
shadow  if  held  with  their  axes  pointing  to  the  luminous  body,  and,  there- 
fere,  by  the  shadow  only,  these  objects  could  not  be  distinguished. 

The  figure  of  a  rabbit  cut  in  paste-board,  will  throw  the  same  shadow  on 
the  wall  as  the  animal  itself;  and,  again,  that  shadow  may  be  well  imitated 
by  a  certain  position  of  the  two  hands  joined,  as  is  known  to  those  who  find 
pleasure  in  witnessing  the  s^irprise  and  delight  of  a  child  who  beholds  such 
a  shadow  made  to  mimic  the  actions  of  life. 

A  man  under  the  vertical  sun  stands  upon  his  little  round  shadow  ;  but 
ts  the  sun  declines  in  the  afternoon,  the  shadow  juts  out  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  at  last  may  extend  aorotss  a  whole  field. 

A  distant  clond  which  appears  to  the  eye  of  an  observer  only  as  a  streak 
along  the  sky,  may  yet  be  broad  enough  to  shadow  a  whole  region ;  for 
elouds  generally  form  in  level  strata,  and  when  viewed  by  a  spectator  on 
earth  at  a  distance  are  seen  nearly  edgeways. 
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The  velocity  of  the  wind  may  be  asoertuned  by  mtridng  the  time  which 
the  shadow  of  a  oloud  takes  to  pass  over  a  plain  or  other  spaoe  of  knowB 
dimension. 

A  body  held  between  a  candle  and  the  wall  darkens  a  portion  of  the  wall, 
or  casts  its  shadow  there ;  and  the  whole  space  between  it  and  the  wall 
is  a  shadowed  spacci  for  anything  introduced  there  is  as  mnch  shadowed  as 
the  portion  of  the  wall.  Thnsi  also,  all  the  heavenly  bodies  which  revolve 
about  the  sun  cast  a  shadow  beyond  them  or  away  from  the  sun,  as  is  seen 
when  one  of  them,  before  brightly  visible,  passes  where  the  shadow  of  an* 
other  is.  The  satellites  or  moons  of  Jupiter,  when  they  suddenly  disappear 
to  our  glasses,  or  are  eclipsed  as  we  term  it,  have  generally  only  plunged 
into  the  shadow  of  the  planet,  and  are  not  hidden  by  being  then  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pUnet,  as  many  suppose.  When  our  own  moon  is  edipeed, 
that  phenomenon  so  awful  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  she  is  only  passing 
through  the  long  shadow  which  the  earth  oasts  beyond  it 

When  in  the  case  of  a  luminous  centre  and  a  body  castinff  a  shadow,  the 
centre  is  larger  than  the  body,  then  the  cross  section  of  the  niadowed  epaoe^ 
or  the  shadow  as  thrown  on  a  plane  surface,  will  be  less  than  the  body,  and 
less,  moreover,  the  farther  the  surface  is  from  the  body,  for  the  shadowed 
space  terminates  in  a  point.  Thb  is  true  of  the  shadows  of  all  the  planets 
and  of  the  earth,  because  they  are  less  than  the  sun.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
light-giving  surface  is  smaller  than  the  opaque  body,  the  shadow  will  be  larger 
t^n  the  body.  The  shadow  of  a  hand  held  between  a  candle  and  the  mil 
is  gigantic ;  and  a  small  pasteboard  figure  of  a  man  placed  near  a  narrow 
centre  of  light,  throws  a  shadow  as  big  as  a  real  man.  The  latter  fact  has 
been  amusingly  illustrated  by  the  art  of  making  phantasmagoric  shadows. 

When  the  surface  which  receives  a  shadow  is  not  directly  exposed  to  the 
light,  the  shadow  may  be  much  larger  than  the  object,  even  although  the 
sun  himself  be  throwing  the  light  ^--as  is  seen  when  a  slightly  projecting 
roof,  or  a  viranda,  shadows  from  the  high  sun  of  summer  noon  the  whole 
front  of  a  house ;  or,  as  is  proved  by  the  long  evening  shadows  of  all  conn- 
tries,  a  low  wall  will  shadow  from  the  setting  sun  a  whole  field. 

<'  Light  parses  readily  through  tome  hodies^^iDhich  are^  ikereforej  called 
trantparent;  hut  when  it  enters,  or  leaves  their  9ur/aoe9  Migueiy,  iU 
course  is  bent.*'    (Read  the  Analysis,  page  825.) 

It  may  well  excite  the  surprise  of  inquirers  that  light,  of  which  the  con« 
stitution  is  so  fine  or  flimsey,  should  still  be  able  to  dart  readily  and  in  everv 
direction  through  great  masses  of  solid  matter,  but  such  is  the  truth.  Thick 
plates  of  solid  glass,  blocks  of  rock  crystal,  mountams  of  ice,  &c.,  are  in* 
stantly  pervaded  by  the  beam  of  the  sun. 

What  it  is  in  the  constitution  of  one  mass  as  compared  with  another,  which 
fits  the  one  to  transmit  light,  and  the  other  to  obstruct  it,  we  cannot  clearly 
explain,  but  we  perceive  that  the  arrangement  pf  the  particles  has  more  in- 
fluence than  their  peculiar  nature.  Nothing  is  more  opaque  than  thick  masses 
of  the  metals,  but  nothing  is  more  transparent  than  equally  thick  masses  of 
the  same  metals  in  solution,  nor  than  the  glasses  of  which  a  metal  forms  a 
large  proportion.  The  thousand  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  metals  or 
earths  with  the  diluted  acids,  are  all  transparent,  when  in  cooling  from  the 
fluid  to  the  solid  state,  their  particles  have  been  allowed  to  arrange  themselves 
according  to  the  laws  of  their  mutual  attraction,  that  is  to  say,  to  form  crys* 
tals ;  but  the  same  substances  in  other  statesi  as  when  reduoed  to  powder. 
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Fig.  186. 


He  opaque.  Eyen  the  pure  metals  themselTes,  wheB  redneed  to  leaves  of 
great  thineas^  are  tranaparent,  aa  may  be  perceived  by  looking  at  a  lamp 
through  fine  gold  leaf.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  even  the  most 
transparent  bodies  intercept  a  ecmsiderable  part  of  the  l^ght  which  enters  them: 
a  depth  of  seven  feet  of  pare  water  interoepts  about  one-half,  so  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  is  very  dark.  And  of  the  sun's  light,  when  passing  obliquely 
through  the  atmosphere  towards  the  earth,  as  when  the  sun  has  lately  risen 
or  is  about  to  set,  only  a  small  part  arrives. 

Light  having  once  entered  a  transparent  mass  of  uniform  nature  passes 
forward  in  it  as  straightly  as*  in  a  vacuum }  but  at  the  surface,  whether  on 
entering  or  leaving  it,  if  the  passage  be  oblique,  and  if  the  mass  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent density  from  the  transparent  medium  around  it,  a  very  curious  and 
most  important  phenomenon  occurs,  namely,  the  light  suffers  a  degree  of 
bending  from  its  anteoedent  direction,  or  a  refradion^  proportioned  (o  the 
obliquity. 

But  for  this  &ot,  which  to  many  persons  might  at  first  appear  a  subject  of 
r^ret,  as  preventing  the  distinct  vision  of  objects  through  all*  transparent 
media;  light  could  have  been  of  little  utility  to  man.  There  could  have 
been  neither  converging  lenses  as  now,  nor  any  optical  instruments,  of  which 
knses  form  a  part,  as  telescopes  and  microscopes;  nor  even  the  eye  itself, 
which  has  its  crystalline  bns. 

Light  falling  from  the  air  directly  or  per- 
pendicularly upon  a  surface  of  water,  glass, 
er  any  such  tran^Mrent  body,  passes  through 
without  suffering  the  least  bending ;— «  ray 
for  instance,  shot  from  a  to  the  point  c,  in  the 
BOiface  of  a  piece  of  glass  g  A,  would  reach 
directly  across  to  oand  & ;  but  if  the  ray  fell 
obliquely,  as  from  d  to  c,  then,  instead  of 
eontinuine  in  its  first  direction  to  i  and,  k^  it 
would  at  Uie  moment  of  its  enterance  be  bent 
downwards  in  the  path  e  e,  nearer  to  a  line  c 
Of  called  the  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at 
the  point  of  entrance,— «nd  then  moving 
straightly  while  in  the  substanoe  of  the  glass, 
it  would,  when  it  passed  out  again  at  e,  in  the 
opposite  surfiiee,  be  bent  just  as  much  as  at  first,  but  in  the  contrary  direo- 
tioD,  or  away  from  a  similar  perpendicular  at  that  surface,  &i>.,  into  the  line 
e  /,  instead  of  e  n.  A  ray,  therefore,  passing  obliquely  through  a  transparent 
body  with  parallel  surfaces,  has  its  course  shifted  a  Uttle  to  one  side  of  the 
original  coume,  but  still  proceeds  in  the  same  direction,  or  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  first— as  here  shown  in  the  line  e/,  parallel  and  near  to  the  line  i  k;  if 
the  surfaces  of  the  body  are  not  parallel,  the  ray  is  ultimately  bent  as  will  be 
eiplained  some  pages  hence. 

The  degree  of  bending  or  refraction  of  light  in  traversing  a  single  trans- 
parent surface  is  measured  by  comparing  the  obliquity  of  its  approach  to  the 
surface  with  the  obliquity  of  its  departure  after  passing ;  and  for  this  purpose 
a  line  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  perpendicularly  through  the  surface  at  the 
point  where  the  ray  passes  (as  a  5  in  the  above  figure  drawn  through  c,  where 
the  ray  d  c  passes)  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  ray  to  this  line  on  both 
sides  of  the  surfiiee,  are  easily  ascertained.  Thus  the  line  a  d,  drawn  from 
any  point  of  the  ray  before  passing  to  such  perpendicular,  is  a  measure  of  the 
original  obliquily  or  angdar  distance  of  tiie  ray^  and  is  called  the  sine  of  the 
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angle  o/incideneey  and  the  other  line  o  c  drawn  from  a  oorreiponding  point 
of  the  raj  after  passing  to  the  perpendicvlar,  is  a  meaaare  of  the  obliquity 
after  refraction,  and  is  called  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  .*^-bj  com* 
paring  these  two  lines  in  any  case,  the  problem  is  solved. 

When  light  passes  obliquely  from  air  into  water,  the  refraetion  or  bending 
produced  is  such,  that  the  line  a  d  measuring  the  obliquity  before  refraction^ 
is  always  longer  than  the  line  o  e  measuring  it  after  refraotiony  by  nearly  one* 
third  of  the  latter,  and  the  refractive  power  of  water  is,  therefore,  signified  by 
the  index  1  i  or  1,38  ;  in  like  manner  the  greater  refiraotiTO  power  of  common 
glass  has  the  index  li,  of  diamond  the  index  2i,  and  so  on.  And  it  is  im- 
portant to  remark,  that  for  the  same  subataoce  the  same  relation  holds, 
whatever  the  obliquity  of  the  inoidenoe  ray  may  be.  If,  for  instance,  where 
the  obliquity,  as  measured  by  its  me,  is  40,  and  the  refraction  is  half  or  20, 
then  in  the  same  substance  an  obliquity  of  10  will  occasion  a  refraction  of  6, 
and  obliquity  of  4  will  occasion  a  refraction  of  2 ,  and  so  on. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  refractive  power  of  transparent  sufaatanoea  or  media 
is  proportioned  to  their  densities.  It  increases,  for  instance,  through  the  list 
of  air,  water,  salt,  glass,  &o.  But  Newton,  while  engaged  in  his  experi- 
ments upon  this  subject,  observed  that  inflammable  bodies  had  greater  refrac- 
tive powers  than  others,  and  he  then  hazarded  the  conjecture,  almost  of 
inspired  sagacity,  which  chemistry  has  since  so  remarkably  verified,  that 
diamond  and  water  contained  inflammable  ingredients.  We  now  know  that 
diamond  is  merely  crystallized  carbon,  and  that  water  consists  of  hydrogen 
or  inflammable  air  and  oxygen.  Diamond  has  nearly  the  greatest  light- 
bending  power  of  any  known  substances,  and  hence  comes  in  part  its  bril- 
liancy as  a  jewel. 

No  good  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  singular  fact  of  refraction }  but 
to  facilitate  the  conception  and  rememberance  of  it,  we  say  that  it  happens  as 
if  it  were  owing  to  an  attraction  between  the  light  and  the  refracting  body  or 
medium.  The  light  approaching  from  cf  to  b,  for  instance  (in  the  last  figure,) 
may  be  supposed  to  be  attracted  by  the  solid  body  below  it,  so  as  at  the  sar- 
face  to  be  fa«nt  into  the  direction  c  e ;  and,  again,  on  leaving  the  body  to  be 
still  equally  attracted  and  bent  back,  so  as  to  take  the  direction  ef  instead 
of  e  n ;  and  we  see  why  the  attraction  and  bending  should  be  greater,  the 
greater  the  obliquity. 

The  following  are  familiar  examples  of  this  bending  of  light  in  passing  from 
one  medium  to  another. 

If  an  empty  basin  or  other  vessel  5  c/e,  be  in  the  sun's  light,  so  that  the 
rays  falling  within  it  may  reach  low  on  the  side,  as  to  c2,  but  not  to  the  bot- 
tom, then,  on  filling  the  vessel  with  water,  the  sun  will  be  found  to  be  shin- 
ing on  the  bottom  or  down  to  e,  as  well  as  on 
Fig.  187  the  side.     The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  is, 

that  water  being  a  denser  medium  than  air, 
the  light,  on  entering  it  at  c,  is  bent  towards 
the  perpendicular  (c  /,)  at  the  point  of  inci- 
dence, and  so  reaches  the  bottom.  Again,  if 
a  coin  or  metal  were  laid  on  the  bottom  of 
such  a  vessel  at  e,  it  would  not,  while  the  ves- 
sel were  empty,  be  seen  by  an  eye  at  a,  but 
would  be  visible  there  immediately  on  the  ves* 
sel  being  filled  with  water; — because  then, 
the  light  leaving  the  coin  in  the  direction  e  c, 
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towards  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  would  at  e,  on  pasring  from  the  water  into 
air,  be  beat  away  from  the  perpendioular,  and  instead  of  going  to  g  wovld 
reach  the  eye  at  a.  The  coin,  moreover,  would  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  c  dy  instead  of  \vt  the  true  direction  ce:  for  the  eye  not  being 
able  to  discover  that  the  light  had  been  bent  in  its  course,  would  judge  the 
object  to  be  in  the  line  by  wbioh  the  light  came  from  it 

It  is  thus  because  objects  at  the  bottom  of  water,  when  yiewed  obliquely, 
do  not  appear  so  low  as  they  really  are,  that  a  person  examining  a  river  or 
pond,  or  any  dear  water,  from  its  bank,  naturally  judges  its  depth  to  be  less 
than  it  is.  Many  a  young  life  has  been  sacrificed  to  this  error.  A  person 
looking  from  a  boat  directly  down  upon  the  objects  at  the  bottom  of  water, 
sees  them  in  their  true  direetions,  but  even  then  not  in  their  true  distances, 
as  will  be  afterwards  ezphiined ;  and  if  he  view  them  more  and  more  ob- 
liqaely,  the  appearance  becomes  more  and  more  deceiving,  until  at  last  it 
represents  them  as  at  much  less  than  half  of  their  true  depth. 

The  ship  in  which  the  author  sailed,  once  in  the  middle  of  the  China  Sea, 
where  no  danger  was  apprehended,  entered  by  a  narrow  passage  a  large 
horse-shoe  enclosure  of  coral  rocks.  When  the  looker-out  gave  the  alarm, 
the  predicament  had  become  truly  terrific.  On  every  side,  in  water  most 
angularly  transparent,  the  rocks  appeared  to  be  almost  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  anohor,  which  in  the  first  moment  had  been  let  go  to  arrest 
the  ship,  appeared  to  have  been  dragged  to  a  shallow  place.  It  seemed  that 
if  the  ship,  then  drawing  24  feet,  or  the  depth  of  a  two-storied  house,  moved 
but  a  little  way  in  almost  any  direction,  she  must  inevitably  meet  her  destruc- 
tion. On  sending  boats  around  to  sound  and  to  search,  the  place  of  entrance 
was  again  discovered,  and  was  safely  traversed  a  second  time  as  an  outlet 
from  that  terrible  prison. 

On  account  of  this  bending  of  light  from  objects  under  water,  there  is 
more  difficulty  in  hitting  them  with  a  bullet  or  spear.  The  aim  by  a  person 
not  directly  over  a  fish  must  be  made  at  a  point  apparently  below  it,  other- 
wise the  weapon  will  miss  by  flying  too  high.  The  spear,  sometimes  used  in 
this  country  for  killing  salmon,  is  a  common  weapon  among  the  islanders  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  for  killing  the  albaoore ;  the  use  of  it,  like 
that  of  the  fly- hook  in  England,  affording  to  the  fishermen  sport  as  well  as 
profit.  The  author  once  witnessed  at  St.  Helena  this  employment  of  the 
speir.  A  small  fish  previously  stunned,  that  it  might  not  try  to  escape,  was 
every  minute  or  two  thrown  upon  the  water  as  a  bait,  in  ^e  sight  of  perhaps 
a  hundred  great  albacores,  greedily  waiting  for  it  at  one  side  below,  and 
knowing  the  danger  to  which  they  exposed  themselves  by  darting  across  to 
seise  it.  Some  albacore  bold  enou§^,  soon  made  at  the  mouthful,  apparently 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  but  yet  with  speed  which  did  not  saye  him,  for 
every  now  and  then  the  thrown  spear  met  him,  and  held  him  writhing  there 
in  a  cloud  of  his  death-blood.  After  a  victim  so  destroyed,  the  scene  of 
action  was  changed. 

The  bending  of  light  when  passing  obliquely  from  water,  is  also  the  reason 
of  the  following  facts.  A  straight  rod  or  stick,  of  which  a  portion  is  immersed 
in  water,  appears  erookod  or  broken  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  portion 
immersed  seeming  to  be  bent  upwards.  That  part  of  a  ship  or  boat  visible 
under  water,  appears  much  flatter  and  shallower  than  it  really  is.  A  deep- 
bodied  fish  seen  near  the  surface  of  water,  appears  almost  a  flat  fish.  A 
round  body  there  appears  oval.  A  gold  fish  in  a  yase  may  appear  as  two 
fishes,  being  seen  as  well  by  light  bent  through  the  upper  surface  of  the 
water,  as  by  straight  rays  passing  through  the  side  of  the  glass.     To  see 
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bodies  under  water,  is  their  true  direottons  and  nearly  of  their  tnie  propor- 
tions, the  eye  must  yiew  them  through  a  taboi  of  whioh  the  lower  end  closed 
with  a  plate  glass,  is  held  in  the  water. 

As  light  is  bent  on  entering  from  air  into- water,  glass,  or  other  sabstanoe 
denser  Uian  air,  so  it  is  also  ^nt  on  ooming  from  void  space  into  the  ocean 
of  our  atmosphere.  Hence  none  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  exeept  when  directly 
over  our  heads,  are  seen  by  us  in  their  true  situations.  They  all  appear  a 
Uttle  higher  than  they  really  are,  and  more  so  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  hori« 

'  son ;  as  when  to  a  spectator  at  dj 

Fig.  188.  suppose  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 

a  star  really  at  A  appears  to  be  at 

^  ^  a,  because  its  ray,  on  reaching  the 

....••""    .  atmosphere  at  c,  is  bent  downwards. 

..-^^^^^ In  astronomical  books  there  is  al- 

^^_^^^^^^-^:>-'''''"'^  ways  introduced  a  table  of  refrao- 

y^^^^^f^^^^^^.. ^:'}b       tion  as  it  is  called,  showing  what 

/  /^  ^\  \         ryo       correction  must  be  made  on  this  ao- 

[   (  11  count  for  different  apparent  altitudes. 

y  \^^y  J  This  eflGect  of  our  atmosphere  so 

\^         j^  bends  the  rays  of  the  sun  that  we 

see  him  in  the  morning  before  he 
is  really  above  the  horison,  and  we 
aee  him  in  the  evening  after  he  is  really  below  it — for  the  ray  coming  hori* 
sontally  from  e  to  ef ,  appears  to  come  from  6,  although  in  truth  it  really 
oomes  from  the  lower  situation  B,  and  is  bent  into  the  level  line  only  at  e. 
Our  jatmosphere  thus,  by  the  bending  of  lieht  as  well  as  by  itself  becoming 
luminous,  lengthens  at  dawn  and  twilight  the  duration  of  the  precious  day. 
Afl  the  atmosphere  is  denser  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  than  higher  up,  the 
light  is  more  and  more  bent  as  it  descends,  and  hence  describes  a  course 
which  is  sensibly  curved,  and  therefore  unlike  the  course  of  light  in  water. 
Certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  depending  chiefly  on  its  humidity  and 
warmth,  change  very  considerably  its  ordinary  refractive  power ;  hepoe  in 
one  state,  a  certain  hill  or  island  may  appear  low  and  scarcely  rising  above  the 
intervening  heights  or  ocean,  while  in  another  state,  the  same  object  will  be 
seen  towering  above ;  and  from  a  certain  station,  a  city  in  a  neighbouring 
valley  may  be  either  entirely  visible,  or  it  may  show  only  the  tops  of  its 
steeples,  as  if  the  bed  on  which  it  rested  had  sunk  deeper  into  the  earth.  In 
days  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  such  appearances  occasionally  excited  a 
strange  interest. 

Owing  to  the  bending  of  light  in  passing  through  the  media  of  different 
densities,  a  beautiful  phenomena  is  often  observable  in  a  day  of  warm  sun- 
shine. Black  or  dark-colored  substances,  by  absorbing  much  light  and  heat 
from  the  sun's  rays,  and  warming  the  air  in  contact  with  them,  until  it  di- 
lates and  rises  in  the  surrounding  air,  as  oil  rises  in  water,  cause  the  light, 
from  more  distant  objects,  reaching  the  eye  through  the  rareted  medium, 
to  be  bent  a  little  ;-*and  owing  to  the  heated  air  rising  irregularly  under 
the  influence  of  the  wind  and  other  causes,  these  objects  acquire  the  appear- 
ance of  having  a  tremulous  or  a  dancing  motion.  In  a  warm  clear  day,  the 
whole  landscape  at  last  appears  to  be  thus  dancing. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  to  be  observed  at  any  time,  by  looking  at  an 
object  beyond  the  top  of  a  chimney  from  whioh  hot  air  is  rising.  An  illicit 
distillery  has  been  discovered  by  the  exciseman  happening  thus  to  look  across 
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a  hole  Qflecl  as  the  chimney,  although  charcoal  was  the  fnel,  and  there  was 
no  yesdce  of  smoke. 

This  bending  of  light  by  the  varying  states  of  the  atmosphere  renders 
precaution  necessary  in  midcing  very  nice  geometrical  obserrations : — as  in 
measuriog  base  lines  for  the  construction  of  maps  or  charts. 

As  it  is  the  obliquity  with  which  a  ray  traverses  the  surface,  which,  in  any 
case  of  refraction,  determines  the  degree  of  bendiuff,  a  body  seen  through  a 
medium  of  irresular  surface  appears  distorted  according  to  the  nature  of  that 
surface.  It  is  because  the  two  surfaces  of  common  window-glass  are  not  as 
in  the  case  of  plate-gbss  perfect  planes,  and  perfectly  parallel  to  each  other, 
that  objects  seen  through  a  common  window  appear  generally  more  or  less 
out  of  a  shape ;  and  hence  come  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  plate-glass  win- 
dow :  and  hence  the  singular  distortion  of  things  viewed  through  that  swell- 
ing or  lump  of  glass,  which  appears  at  the  centre  of  certain  very  coarse 
panes  and  which  remains  where  the  glass-blower's  instrument  was  attached. 

The  refraction  or  bending  of  light  is  interestingly  exemplified  in  the  effect 
of  the  glass  called  a  prism,  viz,,  a 

wedge  or  three-sided  rod   of  glass  Fig.  140. 

such  as  that  of  which  the  end  is 
here  represented  at  6  c.  A  ray 
figom  a  falling  on  the  surface  at  6  b 
bent  towards  the  internal  perpen- 
dicular, and  therefore  reaches  c,  but 
on  escaping  again  at  c,  it  is  bent 
away  from  the  external  perpendicu- 
lar and  thus  wilh  its  original  deviation  doubled,  eoes  on  to  d. 

The  law  of  lighf  s  bending,  according  to  the  obliquity 
with  which  it  trtverses  the  siurfaces  of  a  transprent  body, 
is  well  elucidated  by  the  effect  of  what  is  called  a  muhi- 
plying  glass;  that  is  to  say,. a  piece  of  glass  like  ahce^ 
having  many  distinct  faces  cut  upon  it  at  angke  with  each 
other.  If  a  small  object,  a  coloured  bead  for  instance,  be 
placed  at  df,  an  eye  at  e  will  see  as  many  beads  as  there 
are  distinct  surfiaces  or  faces  at  the  glass;  for  first,  the 
ray  d  a,  passing  perpendicularly,  and  therefore  straight 
through,  will  form  an  image  as  if  no  glass  intervened ; 
then,  the  rays  from  c?  to  the  surface  6,  will  be  bent  by  the 
oblioue  surface,  and  will  show  the  object  as  if  it  were  in 
the  direction  eh;  and  the  light  falling  on  the  still  more 
oblique  surface,  c,  will  be  still  moee  bent,  and  will  reach 
the  eye  in  the  direotion  c  e,  exhibiting  a  similar  object 
also  in  that  direction — and  so  of  all  the  otlier  surfaces. 
If  the  eye  were  at  cf,  and  the  object  at  0,  the  result  would 
still  be  the  same.  A  plate  of  glass  roughened,  or  cut  into 
cross  furrows,  becomes  a  very  good  screen  or  window- 
blind,  by  disturbing  the  passage  of  light  through  it  so  that 
objects  beyond  it  are  not  distinguishable. 

'<  And  a  beam  of  white  light  thus  made  to  hend^  is  resolved  into  beams  of  the 
vairious primary  colours;  which  beams,  however,  on' being  again  blended, 
become  whiu  light  as  before"     (Read  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

The  most  extraordinary  fact  connected  with  the  bending  of  light  is  that  a 
pure  ray  of  white  light  from  the  sun  admitted  into  a  darkned  room  by  a  hole 
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among  the  heavenlj  bodies  has  served  for  the  deteotion  of  the  fact,  thai 
light  is  not  an  instantaneons  oommaDication  between  distant  objects  and  the 
eye,  as  was  formerly  believed,  but  is  a  messenger  which  requires  time  to 
toavel :  and  the  rate  of  travelling  has  been  ascertained. 

The  eclipses  of  the  satellites  or  moons  of  the  planet  Jupiter  had  been 
(MtrefuUy  observed  for  some  time,  and  a  role  was  obtained  which  foretold  the 
instants  in  all  future  time  when  the  satellites  were  to  glide  into  the  shadow 
of  the  planet  and  disappear,  or  when  again  to  immerge  into  view.  Now  it 
was  fonnd,  that  these  appearances  took  place  16}  minutes  sooner  when  Ju- 
piter was  near  the  earth,  or  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun  with  the  earth  than 
when  it  was  on  the  other  side,  that  is  to  say  more  distant  from  the  earth 
^  by  one  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  and  at  all  intermediate  stations,  the 
difference  dhninished  from  the  16}  minutes,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  less 
distance  from  the  earth.  This  proves,  then,  that  light  takes  16}  minutes 
to  travel  across  the  earth's  orbit,  and  8i  minutes  for  half  that  distance,  or 
to  oome  to  us  from  the  sun. 

The  velocity  of  light,  ascertained  in  this  way,  is  such,  that  in  one  aeeond 
of  time,  viz :  during  a  single  vibration  of  a  common  clock  pendulum,  it 
would  go  and  oome  from  London  to  Edinburgh  200  times,  the  distance 
between  these  being  400  miles.  This  velocity  is  so  surprizing  that  the 
philosophic  Dr.  Hooke,  when  it  was  first  asserted  that  light  was  thus  pnv 
gressive,  said  he  could  more  easily  believe  the  passage  to  be  absolutely  in- 
stantaneous, even  for  any  distance,  than  that  there  should  be  a  progressive 
moment  so  prodigiously  rapid.  The  truth,  however,  is  now  put  quite  beyond 
a  doubt  by  any  ^lateral  facts  bearing  upon  it. 

As  regards  all  phenomena  upon  earth,  they  may  be  considered  as  happen- 
ing at  the  very  instant  when  the  eye  perceives  them }  thedifferenee  of  time 
being  too  small  to  be  appreciated ;  for,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
if  our  sight  could  reach  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  we  should  perceive  a 
phenomenon  there  in  the  four-hundredth  part  of  a  seoond  after  its  occurrence. 

It  is  hence  usual  and  not  sensibly  incorrect,  when  we  are  measuring  the 
velocity  of  sound,  as  when  a  cannon  is  fired,  by  observing  the  time  between 
the  flash  and  the  report,  to  suppose  that  the  event  takes  place  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  is  perceived  by  the  eye. 

In  using  a  telegraph,  no  sensible  time  is  lost  on  account  of  light  requiring 
time  to  travel.  A  message  can  be  sent  from  London  to  Portsmouth  in  a 
minute  and  a  half;  and  at  the  same  rate  a  communication  might  pass  to  Rome 
in  about  half  an  hour,  to  Constantinople  in  forty  minutes,  to  Calcutta  in  a 
few  hours,  and  so  on.  A  telegraph  is  any  object  that  can  be  made  to  as- 
sume different  forms  or  appearances  at  the  will  of  an  attendant,  and  so  that 
the  changes  may  be  distinguished  at  a  distance.  A  pole  with  movable  arms 
is  the  common  construction,  each  position  of  the  arms  standing  for  a  letter, 
or  cypher,  or  word,  or  sentence,  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  Telegraphic  signals 
betwen  ships  at  sea  are  generally  made  by  a  few  flags,  the  meanings  of  each 
being  varied  by  the  mast  on  which  it  is  hoistedi  and  by  its  combination  with 
others. 

'<  Light  proceeds  in  straight  lines,"  &c.     (Read  the  Analysis^  page,  325.) 

We  have  scarcely  a  clearer  notion  of  a  straight  line  than  that  received  from 
the  direction  in  which  light  moves ; — but  we  can  verify  a  line  so  obtained  by 
other  means,  as -by  stretching  a  cord  between  the  two  extremes,  or  by  sus- 
pending a  weight  by  a  cord,  and  making  a  movable  solid  measure  to  cotres- 
pond  with  the  cord,  which  standard  may  be  used  in  any  other  < 
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We  can  see  through  a  straight  tube,  but  not  through  a  orooked  one.  The 
Tieta  through  a  long  straight  tunnel  is  striking  as  an  illustration  of  this  fact, 
and  of  the  diminution  of  the  apparent  size  of  objects  as  they  are  more  distant. 
If  a  person  enter  one  end  of  the  oanal- tunnel  two  o^iles  long,  out  through  the 
ehalk-faills  near  Boehester  as  part  of  the  oanal  which  joins  the  Thames  and 
Medwaj  rirers,  the  opening  at  the  distant  end  is  seen  as  a  minute  luminous 
speck,  having  the  form  of  a  general  arch ;  add  a  person  who  has  advanced 
half  way  throagh  the  tunnel  may  see  the  luminous  speck  at  each  end,  then 
appearing  a  little  larger  than  in  the  former  ease. 

In  taking  aim  with  gun  or  arrow,  we  are  merely  trying  to  make  the  pro- 
jectile go  to  the  desired  object  nearly  by  the  path  along  which  the  light  comes 
from  the  objeet  to  the  eye. 

A  oarpentbr  looks  along  the  edge  of  a  plank,  Ac,  to  see  whether  it  be 
straight. 

Because  light  moves  in  straight  lines,  if  a  number  of  similar  objects  be 
placed  in  a  row  from  the  eye,  the  nearest  one  hides  the  other».  In  a  wood 
or  city,  a  person  sees  only  the  trees  or  houses  that  are  next  to  him. 

He  who  believes  that  a  squinting  person  can  see  round  a  corner,  may  also 
believe  that  a  crooked  gun  can  shoot  round  a  oorner. 

All  astronomieal  and  trigonometrical  observatians  are  made  on  the  faith  of 
this  property  of  light,  the  observer  holding  Uiat  any  object  is  situated  from 
him  in  the  direction  in  which  the  light  comes  to  him  from  it.  When  the 
mariner,  after  watching  for  hours  in  cloudy  weather,  has  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  sun  or  slar  through  his  sestant-glass,  he  has  ascertained  his  place  among 
the  trackless  waves,  and  boldly  advances  through  the  midst  of  hidden  dan- 
gers. And  the  beam  darting  from  the  light-house  across  the  stormy  sea, 
woald  be  useless  if  the  light  moved  not  in  a  straight  line. 

•*  Leaving  shadows  where  it  cannot/aU"     (See  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

-  The  form  ofAadows  proves  that  light  moves  in  straight  lines,  for  the  out- 
line of  the  shadow  is  always  correctly  that  of  the  object  as  seen  from  the 
luminous  body.     If  the  light  bent  round  the  body,  this  could  not  be. 

The  shadow  of  a  face  on  the  wall  is  a  correct  profile. 

As  a  weeel  presented  edgeways  to  the  eye  appears  only  like  a  broad  line, 
becomes  oval  or  round  as  it  is  more  turned,  eo  a  wheel  presented  edgeways 
to  the  sun  or  other  light  casts  a  linear  shadow  on  the  wall  behind  it,  the 
shadow  becoming  oval  or  round  as  the  position  is  changed. 

A  globe,  a  cylinder,  a  cone,  and  a  flat  circle,  will  all  throw  the  same  round 
shadow  if  held  with  their  axes  pointing  to  the  luminous  body,  and,  there- 
fore, by  the  shadow  only,  these  objects  could  not  be  distinguished. 

The  figure  of  a  rabbit  cut  in  paste-board,  will  throw  the  same  shadow  on 
the  wall  as  the  animal  itself;  and,  again,  that  shadow  may  be  well  imitated 
by  a  certain  position  of  the  two  hands  joined,  as  is  known  to  those  who  find 
pleasure  in  witnessing  the  sq;rprise  and  delight  of  a  child  who  beholds  such 
a  shadow  made  to  mimic  the  actions  of  life. 

A  man  under  the  vertical  sun  standsupon  his  little  round  shadow ;  but 
as  the  sun  declines  in  the  afternoon,  the  shadow  juts  out  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  at  last  may  extend  aoross  a  whole  field. 

A  distant  cloud  which  appears  to  the  eye  of  an  observer  only  as  a  streak 
along  the  sky,  may  yet  be  broad  enough  to  shadow  a  whole  region ;  for 
clouds  generally  form  in  level  strata,  and  when  viewed  by  a  spectator  on 
earth  at  a  diataooe  are  seen  nearly  edgeways. 
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The  veloeity  of  the  wind  m%j  be  asoertained  by  markhig  the  time  which 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud  takes  to  pass  over  a  plain  or  other  space  of  knowB 
dimension. 

A  body  held  between  a  candle  and  the  wall  darkens  a  portion  of  the  wall, 
or  casts  its  shadow  there ;  and  the  whole  space  between  it  and  the  wall 
is  a  shadowed  space,  for  anything  introdaced  there  is  as  mnch  shadowed  as 
the  portion  of  the  wall.  Thus,  also,  all  the  heavenly  bodies  which  revolve 
about  the  sun  cast  a  shadow  beyond  them  or  away  from  the  sun,  as  is  seen 
when  one  of  them,  before  brightly  visible,  passes  where  the  shadow  of  an* 
other  is.  The  satellites  or  moons  of  Jupiter,  when  they  suddenly  disappear 
to  our  glasses,  or  are  eclipsed  as  we  term  it,  have  generally  only  plunged 
into  the  shadow  of  the  planet,  and  are  not  hidden  by  being  then  on  the 
other  side  of  the  planet,  as  many  suppose.  When  our  own  moon  is  eolipsedi 
that  phenomenon  so  awful  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  she  is  only  passing 
through  the  long  shadow  which  the  earth  casts  beyond  it. 

When  in  the  case  of  a  luminous  centre  and  a  body  casting  a  shadow,  the 
centre  is  larger  than  the  body,  then  the  cross  section  of  the  diadowad  space, 
or  the  shadow  as  thrown  on  a  plane  surface,  will  be  less  than  the  body,  and 
less,  moreover,  the  farther  the  surface  is  from  the  body,  for  the  shadowed 
space  terminates  in  a  point.  This  is  true  of  the  shadows  of  all  the  planets 
and  of  the  earth,  because  they  are  less  than  the  sun.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
light>giving  surface  is  smaller  than  the  opaque  body,  the  shadow  will  be  larger 
than  the  body.  The  shadow  of  a  hand  held  between  a  candle  and  the  mli 
is  gigantic ;  and  a  small  pasteboard  figure  of  a  man  pkoed  near  a  narrow 
centre  of  light,  throws  a  shadow  as  big  as  a  real  man.  The  latter  fact  has 
been  amusingly  illustrated  by  the  art  of  making  phantasmagoric  shadows. 

When  the  surface  which  receives  a  shadow  is  not  directly  ezpoaed  to  the 
light,  the  shadow  may  be  much  larger  than  the  object,  even  although  the 
sun  himself  be  throwing  the  light  ^—his  is  seen  when  a  slightly  projecting 
roof,  or  a  viranda,  shadows  from  the  high  sun  of  summer  noon  the  whole 
front  of  a  bouse ;  or,  as  is  proved  by  the  long  evening  shadows  of  all  coun- 
tries, a  low  wall  will  shadow  from  the  setting  sun  a  whole  field. 

"  Liffht  pcuses  readily  through  tome  hodieS'--^hick  arsj  tkerefortf  called 
tranttparent ;  but  when  it  enters^  or  leaver  their  9urface$  Miqudy,  its 
courge  is  bent."    (Read  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

It  may  well  excite  the  surprise  of  inquirers  that  light,  of  which  the  con* 
^itution  is  so  fine  or  flimsey,  should  still  be  able  to  dart  readily  and  in  eveiy 
direction  through  great  masses  of  solid  matter,  but  such  is  the  truth.  Thick 
plates  of  solid  glass,  blocks  of  rock  crystal,  mountains  of  ice,  &c.,  are  in- 
stantly pervaded  by  the  beam  of  the  sun. 

What  it  is  in  the  constitution  of  one  mass  as  compared  with  another,  which 
fits  the  one  to  transmit  light,  and  the  other  to  obstruct  it,  we  cannot  clearly 
explain,  but  we  perceive  that  the  arrangement  pf  the  particles  has  more  in- 
fluence than  their  peculiar  nature.  Nothing  is  more  opaque  than  thick  masses 
of  the  metals,  but  nothing  is  more  transparent  than  equally  thick  masses  of 
the  same  metals  in  solution,  nor  than  the  glasses  of  which  a  metal  forms  a 
large  proportion.  The  thousand  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  metals  or 
earths  with  the  diluted  acids,  are  all  transparent,  when  in  cooling  from  the 
fluid  to  the  solid  state,  their  particles  have  been  allowed  to  arrange  themselves 
according  to  the  laws  of  their  mutual  attraction,  that  is  to  say,  to  form  crys- 
tals ;  but  the  same  substances  in  other  statesi  as  when  reduced  to  powder. 
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IM  opaqus.  Eyen  the  pnre  metals  themselTes,  when  redneed  to  leaves  of 
great  tbineas,  are  transparent,  as  may  be  perceived  by  looking  at  a  lamp 
through  fine  gold  leaf.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  even  the  most 
transparent  bodies  intercept  a  oonsiderable  part  of  the  Ught  which  enters  them: 
a  depth  of  seven  feet  of  pare  water  intercepts  about  one-half,  so  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  is  very  dark.  And  of  the  sun's  light,  when  passing  obliquely 
through  the  atmosphere  towards  the  earth,  as  when  the  sun  has  lately  risen 
or  is  about  to  set,  only  a  small  part  arrives. 

light  having  once  entered  a  transparent  mass  of  uniform  nature  passes 
forward  in  it  as  straightly  as' in  a  vacuum }  but  at  the  surfkoe,  whether  on 
entering  or  le&ving  it,  if  the  passage  be  oblique,  and  if  the  mass  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent density  from  the  transparent  medium  around  it,  a  very  curious  and 
most  important  phenomenon  occurs,  namely,  the  light  suffers  a  degree  of 
bending  from  its  antecedent  direction,  or  a  refraetionj  proportioned  to  the 
obliquity. 

But  for  this  &ot,  which  to  many  persons  might  at  first  appear  a  subject  of 
r^ret,  as  preventing  the  distinct  vision  of  objects  through  all*  transparent 
media }  light  could  have  been  of  little  utility  to  man.  There  could  have 
been  neither  converging  lenses  as  now,  nor  any  optical  instrumente,  of  which 
lenses  form  a  part,  as  telescopes  and  microscopes;  nor  even  the  eye  itself, 
which  has  its  crystalline  lens. 

Light  falling  from  the  air  directly  or  per* 
pendicularly  upon  a  surfiioe  of  water,  glass, 
er  any  such  transparent  body,  passes  through 
without  suffering  the  least  bending ;-— «  ray 
for  instance,  shot  from  a  to  the  point  c,  in  the 
surface  of  a  piece  of  glass  g  h,  would  reach 
directly  across  to  o  and  b }  but  if  the  ray  fell 
obliquely,  as  from  d  to  c,  then,  in^ad  of 
continuing  in  its  first  directicm  to  i  and,  kj  it 
would  at  die  moment  of  its  enterance  be  bent 
downwards  in  the  path  e  e,  nearer  to  a  line  c 
0,  called  the  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at 
the  point  of  entrance,— and  then  moving 
straightly  while  in  the  substance  of  the  glass, 
it  would,  when  it  passed  out  again  at  e,  in  the 
opposite  sur&ce,  be  bent  just  as  much  as  at  first,  but  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion,  or  away  from  a  similar  perpendicular  at  that  surface,  viz.,  into  the  line 
e/j  instead  of  e  n.  A  ray,  therefore,  passing  obliquely  through  a  transparent 
body  with  parallel  surfaces^  has  its  course  shifted  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
original  coursei  but  still  proceeds  in  the  same  direction,  or  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  first — as  here  shown  in  the  line  ef,  parallel  and  near  to  the  line  i  k',if 
the  surfaces  of  the  body  are  not  parallel,  the  ray  is  ultimately  bent  as  will  be 
explained  some  pages  hence. 

The  degree  of  bending  or  refraction  of  light  in  traversing  a  single  trans- 
parent sur&ce  is  measured  by  comparing  the  obliquity  of  its  approach  to  the 
surface  with  the  obUquity  of  its  departure  after  passing }  and  for  this  purpose 
a  line  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  perpendicularly  through  the  surface  at  the 
point  where  the  ray  passes  (as  a  6  in  the  above  figure  drawn  through  c,  where 
the  ray  c2  e  passes)  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  ray  to  this  line  on  both 
sides  of  the  snr&ee,  are  easily  ascertained.  Thus  the  line  a  d,  drawn  from 
any  point  of  the  ray  before  passing  to  such  perpendicular,  is  a  measure  of  the 
origiikal  obliqai^  or  angular  distance  of  the  ray,  and  is  called  the  nneo/the 
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angle  of  incidence^  aod  the  other  line  o  c  dnwn  from  a  oorretpondiog  point 
of  the  ray  after  passing  to  the  perpendiovlar,  is  a  measure  of  the  obliquity 
after  refraction,  and  is  called  the  nnt  of  the  angle  of  refraction  :^— bj  oom- 
paring  these  two  lines  in  any  case,  the  problem  is  solved. 

When  light  passes  obliquely  from  air  into  water,  the  refraetton  or  bending 
produced  is  such,  that  the  line  a  d  measuring  the  obliquity  before  refraction, 
is  always  longer  than  the  line  o  e  measuring  it  after  refraction,  by  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  latter,  and  the  refractive  power  of  water  is,  therefore,  signified  bj 
the  index  li  or  1,33  ;  in  like  manner  the  greater  refraotiTO  power  of  common 
glass  has  the  index  li,  of  diamond  the  index  2i,  and  so  on.  And  it  is  im« 
portant  to  remark,  that  for  the  same  subataoce  the  same  relation  holds, 
whatever  the  obliquity  of  the  inoidence  ray  may  be.  If,  for  instance,  where 
the  obliquity,  as  measured  by  its  nne,  is  40,  and  the  refraction  is  half  or  20, 
then  in  the  same  substance  an  obliquity  of  10  will  ooeaaion  a  refraction  of  5, 
and  obliquity  of  4  will  occasion  a  refraction  of  2 ,  and  so  on. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  refractive  power  of  transparent  sufastanoes  or  media 
is  proportioned  to  their  densities.  It  increases,  for  inatance,  throi^  the  list 
of  air,  water,  salt,  glass,  &e.  But  Newton,  while  engaged  in  his  experi* 
ments  upon  this  subject,  observed  that  inflammable  bodies  had  greater  refrac- 
tive powers  than  others,  and  he  then  hazarded  the  conjecture,  almost  of 
inspired  sagacity,  which  chemistry  has  since  so  remarkably  verified,  that 
diamond  and  water  contained  inflammable  ingredients.  We  now  know  that 
di§mond  is  merely  crystallized  carbon,  and  that  water  consists  of  hydrogen 
or  inflammable  air  and  oxygen.  Diamond  has  nearly  the  greatest  light* 
bending  power  of  any  known  substances,  and  hence  comes  in  part  its  bril- 
liancy as  a  jewel. 

No  good  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  singular  fact  of  refraction ;  but 
to  facilitate  the  conception  and  rememberance  of  it,  we  say  that  it  happens  aa 
if  it  were  owing  to  an  attraction  between  the  light  and  the  refracting  body  or 
medium.  The  light  approaching  from  dto'c,  for  instance  (in  the  last  figure,) 
may  be  supposed  to  be  attracted  by  the  solid  body  below  it,  so  aa  at  the  sur- 
face to  be  bent  into  the  direction  c  e ;  and,  again,  on  leaving  the  body  to  be 
still  equally  attracted  and  bent  back,  so  aa  to  take  the  direction  ef  instead 
of  en;  and  we  see  why  the  attraction  and  bending  should  be  greater,  the 
greater  the  obliquity. 

The  following  are  familiar  examples  of  this  bending  of  light  in  passing  from 
one  medium  to  another. 

If  an  empty  basin  or  other  vessel  b  cfe,  be  in  the  sun's  light,  so  that  the 
rays  falling  within  it  may  reach  low  on  the  side,  as  to  c^,  but  not  to  the  bot- 
tom, then,  on  filling  the  vessel  with  water,  the  sun  will  be  found  to  be  shin- 
ing on  the  bottom  or  down  to  e,  as  well  as  on 
the  side.  The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  is, 
that  water  being  a  denser  medium  than  air, 
the  light,  on  entering  it  at  c,  is  bent  towards 
the  perpendienlar  (c  /,)  at  the  point  of  inci- 
dence, and  so  reaches  the  bottom.  Again,  if 
a  coin  or  metal  were  laid  on  the  bottom  of 
such  a  vessel  at  e,  it  would  not,  while  the  ves- 
sel were  empty,  be  seen  by  an  eye  at  a,  but 
would  be  visible  there  immediately  on  the  ves* 
sel  being  filled  with  water ;— because  then, 
the  tight  leaving  the  coin  in  the  direotien  e  e. 
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towards  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  would  at  c,  on  pasring  from  the  water  into 
air,  be  bent  away  firom  the  perpendicular,  and  instead  of  going  to  ^  wonld 
reach  the  eje  at  a.  The  coin,  moreover,  would  appear  to  the  eje  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  c  d,  instead  of  iit  the  true  direction  ce:  for  the  eje  not  being 
able  to  discover  that  the  light  had  been  bent  in  its  course,  would  judge  the 
object  to  be  in  the  line  by  which  the  light  came  from  it. 

It  is  thus  because  objects  at  the  bottom  of  water,  when  viewed  obliquely, 
do  not  appear  so  low  as  they  really  are,  that  a  person  examining  a  river  or 
pond,  or  any  dear  water,  from  its  bank,  naturally  judges  its  depth  to  be  less 
than  it  is.  Many  a  young  life  has  been  sacrificed  to  this  error.  A  person 
looking  from  a  boat  directly  down  upon  the  objects  at  the  bottom  of  water, 
sees  them  in  their  true  directions,  but  even  then  not  in  their  true  distances, 
as  will  be  afterwards  explained ;  and  if  he  view  them  more  and  more  ob- 
liquely, the  appearance  becomes  more  and  more  deceiving,  until  at  last  it 
represents  them  as  at  much  less  than  half  of  their  true  depth. 

The  ship  in  which  the  author  sailed,  once  in  the  middle  of  the  China  Sea, 
where  no  danger  was  apprehended,  entered  by  a  narrow  passage  a  large 
horae-ehoe  enclosure  of  coral  rocks.  When  the  looker-out  gave  the  alarm^ 
the  {Hredicament  had  become  truly  terrific.  On  every  side,  in  water  most 
aingnlarly  transparent,  the  rocks  appeared  to  be  almost  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  anchor,  which  in  the  first  moment  had  been  let  go  to  arrest 
the  ship,  appeared  to  have  been  dragged  to  a  shallow  place.  It  seemed  that 
if  the  ship,  then  drawing  24  feet,  or  the  depth  of  a  two-storied  house,  moved 
but  a  little  way  in  almost  any  direction,  she  must  inevitably  meet  her  destruc- 
tion. On  sending  boats  around  to  sound  and  to  search,  the  place  of  entrance 
was  again  discovered,  and  was  safely  traversed  a  second  time  as  an  outlet 
from  Uiat  terrible  prison. 

On  account  of  this  bending  of  light  from  objeots  under  water,  there  is 
more  difficulty  in  hitting  them  with  a  bullet  or  spear.  The  aim  by  a  person 
not  directly  over  a  fish  must  be  made  at  a  point  apparently  below  it,  other* 
wise  the  weapon  will  miss  by  fiying  too  high.  The  spear,  sometimes  used  in 
this  country  for  killing  salmon,  is  a  common  weapon  among  the  islanders  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  for  killing  the  albaoore ;  the  use  of  it,  like 
that  of  the  fly-hook  in  England,  affording  to  the  fishermen  sport  as  well  as 
profit.  The  author  once  witnessed  at  St.  Helena  this  employment  of  the 
speir.  A  small  fish  previously  stunned,  that  it  might  not  try  to  escape,  was 
every  minute  or  two  thrown  upon  the  water  as  a  bait,  in  the  sight  of  perhaps 
a  hundred  great  albaoores,  greedily  waiting  for  it  at  one  side  below,  and 
knowing  the  danger  to  which  they  exposed  themselves  by  darting  across  to 
seise  it.  Some  albacore  bold  enough,  soon  made  at  the  mouthful,  apparently 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  but  yet  with  speed  which  did  not  save  him,  for 
every  now  and  then  the  thrown  spear  met  him,  and  held  him  writhing  there 
in  a  cloud  of  his  death-blood.  After  a  victim  so  destroyed,  the  scene  of 
action  was  changed. 

The  bending  of  light  when  passing  obliquely  from  water,  is  also  the  reason 
of  the  following  facts.  A  straight  rod  or  stick,  of  which  a  portion  is  immersed 
in  water,  appears  crooked  or  broken  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  portion 
immersed  seeming  to  be  bent  upwards.  That  part  of  a  ship  or  boat  visible 
under  water,  appears  much  flatter  and  shallower  than  it  really  is.  A  deep- 
bodied  fish  seen  near  the  surface  of  water,  appears  almost  a  flat  fish.  A 
round  body  there  appears  oval.  A  gold  &h  in  a  vase  may  appear  as  two 
fishes,  being  seen  as  well  by  light  bent  through  the  upper  surface  of  the 
water^  as  by  straight  rays  passing  through  the  side  of  the  glass.     To  see 
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iNxiies  under  water,  is  their  tme  directionB  and  nearly  of  their  trae  propor- 
tions, the  eje  most  view  them  through  a  tube^  of  which  the  ioww  end  closed 
with  a  plate  glass,  is  held  in  the  water. 

As  light  is  bent  on  entering  from  air  into- water,  glass,  or  other  substance 
denser  wan  air,  so  it  is  also  bent  on  coming  from  void  space  into  the  ocean 
of  our  atmosphere.  Hence  none  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  except  when  directly 
over  our  heads,  are  seen  by  us  in  their  true  situations.  They  all  appear  a 
little  higher  than  they  really  are,  and  more  so  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  hori* 

*  SOD ;  as  when  to  a  spectator  at  df 
Fig.  188.  suppose  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 

a  star  really  at  A  appears  to  be  at 
a,  because  its  ray,  on  reaching  the 
atmosphere  at  c,  is  bent  downwards. 
In  astronomical  books  there  is  al- 
ways introduced  a  table  of  refrac- 
tion as  it  is  called,  showing  what 
correction  must  be  made  on  thb  ao- 
count  for  different  apparent  aUitudes. 
This  effect  of  our  atmosphere  so 
bends  the  ravs  of  the  sun  that  we 
see  him  in  the  morning  before  he 
is  really  above  the  horizon,  and  we 
aee  him  in  the  evening  after  he  is  really  below  it — for  the  ray  coming  hori- 
zontally from  eto  df  appears  to  come  from  b,  although  in  truth  it  really 
comes  from  the  lower  situation  B,  and  is  bent  into  the  level  line  only  at  e. 
Our  jatmoephere  thus,  by  the  beiuling  of  lieht  as  well  as  by  itself  becoming 
luminous,  lengthens  at  dawn  and  twilight  the  duration  of  the  precious  day. 
As  the  atmosphere  is  denser  near  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  than  higher  up,  the 
light  is  more  and  more  bent  as  it  descends,  and  hence  describes  a  course 
which  is  sensibly  curved,  and  therefore  unlike  the  course  of  light  in  water. 
Certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  depending  chiefly  on  its  fanmidi^  and 
warmth,  change  very  considerably  its  ordinary  refractive  power ;  hepce  in 
one  state,  a  certain  hill  or  island  may  appear  low  and  scarcely  rising  above  the 
intervening  heights  or  ocean,  while  in  another  state,  the  same  object  will  be 
seen  towering  above ;  and  from  a  certain  station,  a  city  in  a  neighbouring 
valley  may  be  either  entirely  visible,  or  it  may  show  only  the  tops  of  its 
steeples,  as  if  the  bed  on  which  it  rested  had  sunk  deeper  into  the  earth.  In 
days  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  such  appearances  occasionally  excited  a 
strange  interest. 

Owing  to  the  bending  of  light  in  passbff  through  the  media  of  different 
densities,  a  beautiful  phenomena  is  often  observable  in  a  day  of  warm  sun- 
shine. Black  or  dark-colored  substances,  by  absorbing  much  light  and  heat 
from  the  sun's  rays,  and  warming  the  air  in  contact  with  them,  until  it  di- 
lates and  rises  in  the  surrounding  air,  as  oil  rises  in  water,  cause  the  light, 
from  more  distant  objects,  reaching  the  eye  through  the  rareted  medium, 
to  be  bent  a  little ;— and  owing  to  the  heated  air  rising  irregularly  under 
the  influence  of  the  wind  and  other  causes,  these  objects  acquire  the  appear- 
ance of  having  a  tremulous  or  a  dancing  motion.  In  a  warm  dear  day,  the 
whole  landscape  at  last  appears  to  be  thus  dancing. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  to  be  observed  at  any  time,  by  looking  at  an 
object  beyond  the  top  of  a  chimney  from  which  hot  air  is  rising.  An  illicit 
distillery  has  been  discovered  by  the  ezciBcman  happening  thus  to  look  across 
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a  hole  Qflecl  as  the  ohimney^  although  chaieooal  was  the  fnel,  and  there  was 
no  yesdce  of  smoke. 

This  Mnding  of  li^ht  by  the  varying  states  of  the  atmosphere  renders 
precaution  necessary  in  midcing  very  nice  geometrical  obserrations : — as  in 
measuring  base  lines  for  the  construction  of  maps  or  charts. 

As  it  is  the  obliquity  with  which  a  ray  traverses  the  surface,  which,  in  any 
case  of  refraction,  determines  the  degree  of  bending,  a  body  seen  through  a 
medium  of  irregular  surface  appears  distorted  according  to  the  nature  of  that 
surface.  It  is  because  the  two  surfaces  of  common  window-glass  are  not  as 
in  the  case  of  plate-glass  perfect  planes,  and  perfectly  parallel  to  each  other, 
that  objects  seen  through  a  common  window  appear  generally  more  or  less 
out  of  a  shape ;  and  hence  come  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  plate-glass  win- 
dow :  and  hence  the  singular  distortion  of  things  viewed  through  that  swell- 
ing or  lump  of  glass,  which  appears  at  the  centre  of  certain  very  coarse 
panes  and  which  remains  where  the  glass-blower's  instrument  was  attached. 

The  refraction  or  bending  of  light  is  interestingly  exemplified  in  the  effect 
of  the  glass  called  a  prism,  viz,,  a 

wedge  or  three-sided  rod   of  glass  Fig.  140. 

such  as  that  of  which  the  end  is 
here  represented  at  6  c.  A  ray 
f(om  a  falling  on  the  surface  at  6  is 
bent  towards  the  internal  perpen- 
dicular, and  therefore  reaches  c,  but 
on  escaping  again  at  c,  it  is  bent 
away  from  the  external  perpendicu- 
lar and  thus  wtlh  its  original  deviation  doubled,  goes  on  to  d. 

The  law  of  light^s  bending,  according  to  the  obliquity 
with  which  it  traverses  the  surfaces  of  a  transparent  body, 
is  well  elucidated  by  the  effect  of  what  is  called  a  multi- 
plying glass;  that  is  to  say,. a  piece  of  glass  like  abc  e^ 
having  many  distinct  faces  cut  upon  it  at  angka  with  each 
other.  If  a  small  object,  a  coloured  bead  for  instance,  be 
placed  at  d^  an  eye  at  e  will  see  as  many  beads  as  there 
are  distinct  surfiaces  or  faces  at  the  glass;  for  first,  the 
ray  d  a,  passing  perpendicularly,  and  therefore  straight 
through,  will  form  an  image  as  if  no  glass  intervened ; 
then,  the  rays  ^m  d  to  the  surface  6,  will  be  bent  by  the 
oblique  surface,  and  will  show  the  object  as  if  it  were  in 
the  direction  eb;  and  the  light  falling  on  the  still  more 
oblique  sur&ce^  c,  will  be  still  move  bent,  and  will  reach 
the  eye  in  the  direolion  c  e,  exhibitinff  a  similar  object 
also  in  that  direction — and  so  of  all  the  ot&er  surges. 
If  the  eye  were  at  d,  and  the  object  at  0,  the  result  would 
still  be  the  same.  A  plate  of  glass  roughened,  or  cut  into 
cross  furrows,  becomes  a  very  good  screen  or  window- 
blind,  by  disturbing  the  passage  of  light  through  it  so  that 
objects  beyond  it  are  not  distinguishable. 

^<  And  a  beam  of  white  light  thus  made  to  bendy  is  resolved  into  beams  0/ the 
variota primary  colours;  which  beams,  however,  on' being  again  blended, 
become  whiu  light  as  be/ore."     (Read  the  Analysis,  page  825.) 

The  most  extraordinary  fact  connected  with  the  bending  of  light  is  that  a 
pure  ray  of  white  Ught  from  the  sun  admitted  into  a  darki^  room  by  a  hole 
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m.  the  window-slnittery  and  nuMle  to 
bend  by  passing  tbrongh  transparent 
flu&eee  which  it  meets  very  oblique- 
ly (as  the  ray  a,  admitted  and  nnde 
to  bend  by  passing  through  the  prism 
of  glass  6  c,  to  fall  upon  the  wall  at 
dy)  instead  of  bendine  altogether  and 
appearing  still  as  the  same  white 
ray,  is  divided  into  several  rays, 
m.  J»  wamwaUfWn  seen  to  be  of  different  most  vivid 
a—  wmm  oj  is  said  thus  to  be  analysed,  or  divided  into 

«nB»  » is  is  called,  formed  upon  the  wall,  consbta,  when 
iib.:m  If  a  narrow  horiaontal  slit,  of  fooreoloured  patches 
stt  ^u  and  appearing  in  the  order,  from  the  bottom,  of  red, 
.  r.^sa.  If  the  slit  be  then  made  a  little  wider,  the  patches 
•rig  «aek  other,  and  produce  by  the  mixture  of  their  ele- 
.  jKfsam  new  tints.  Then  the  spectrum  consists  of  the  seven 
. '  aoflMrated  and  seen  in  the  rainbow,  viz.,  red,  orange, 
^-^iL.  ..  itf»  indigo,  and  violet. — Had  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  violet 
. .  .  .r  .•.1  itrs  obtained  in  the  first  experiment,  the  occurrence  of  the 
.^  -^^  c  .aif  ^mge,  from  the  mixing  edges  of  Uie  red  aod  yellow — of 
jM  j-nwrn^  r*  a  aw  mixture  of  the  yellow  and  blue,— -and  of  the  indigo, 
T  u  . .  a-^mr;  jf  blue  and  violet,  would  have  been  anticipated.  But  the 
t^  5  .  r?i  jKt  wc  being  such,  we  see  that  they  are  not  yet  well  under- 
^  «»  \  :»da  S«wt(m  first  made  known  the  phenomenen  of  the  many- 
.«  w-^^  -«wetnfli,and  the  extraordinary  conclusions  to  which  it  led,  he  ex- 
::«««:•  isiL  sstonishoient ;  for  the  common  idea  of  puiity,  the  most  nn- 
x.i:  w  wa(  '^3'^  of  white  light.  In  farther  corroboration  of  the  notion  of 
^.  .« «3r«»i  nature  of  light,  he  mentioned,  that  if  the  colours  which  ap- 
>^v  .^  'M  spuctnm  be  painted  separately  around  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  and 
2v  rM«i  Sf  then  turned  rapidly,  the  individual  colours  cease  to  be  distin- 
^a>«M»  tmi  a  white  band  only  appears  where  they  are  whirling :  also,  that 
t  Otf  rii^s  It  the  q>eotrum,  produced  by  a  prism,  he  again  gathered  togethw 
^r  4  ittts.  chty  reproduce  white  light.  The  red  is  the  kind  of  light  which 
>  iwt  MX  in  refraction,  and  the  violet  that  which  is  most  bent.  It  was  at 
,*w  -ami  iaii»  as  an  explanation,  that  the  difierently  coloured  particles  in 
X*!;  iaI  £&fent  d^rees  of  gravity  or  inertia,  and  were,  therefore,  not  all 
J4is^;r  Vmt^  It  is  farther  remarkable,  with  respect  to  the  solar  spectrum, 
1^^  Mc^of  the  heat  in  the  ray  is  still  less  refracted  than  even  the  red  light, 
xr  a  :^0nMneter  held  below  the  red  light  rises  higljer  than  in  any  part  of 
At  Y*ts^i^  spectrum  ^ — and  tliere  is  an  influence  or  something  in  the  beam 
^  ct  'Mdangible  than  even  the  violet  rays,  and  capable  of  producing  power- 
$u  «K«Heai  and  maguetical  efifects.  The  different  spots  of  oolour  in  the 
M«c«B  we  not  all  the  same  siie,  and  there  is  a  difierenoe  in  this  respect 
^j^wrsii^  10  the  refracting  substance. 

ju  saMarent  substances  in  bending  light  produce  more  or  less  of  the 
j^j^-nt^  c2  colour ;  but  it  is  an  important  fact,  that  the  quality  of  merely 
)««t^trx  a  hmokf  or  of  refraetion,  and  that  of  dividing  it  into  coloured  beams, 
IT  ^t  Ay'rfow,  are  distinct  qualities,  and  not  having  the  same  proportions 
ar  <m4  4^^  i<^  different  substances.  Newton,  from  not  discovering  this, 
rjmfrafrrf  that  a  perfect  telescope  of  refraction  could  never  be  made ;  he  sup- 
MM  rihn  the  bent  light  would  always  become  coloured,  and  so  render  the 
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objeote  indietiiiet.  We  noW  know,  howeTer,  ibat  by  oombioitig  two  or  more 
media,  we  may  obtain  bendiog  of  light  without  dispensioDj-^thoBj  by  oppos- 
ing a  fflam  which  bends  five  degrees  and  disperses  one  degree^  to  another 
glass  which  bends  three  degrees  and  disperses  one,  the  opposing  dispersions 
will  just  oounterbalanee  or  nentraHae  eaoh  other,  while  the  two  degrees  of 
exoess  of  bendine  will  remain  to  be  applied  to  use. 

The  diTersified  colours  of  the  substances  around  us  depend  merely  upon 
their  fitness,  from  texture  or  other  cause,  to  refieet  or  transmit  certain  modi- 
fications of  common  light,  and  the  colour  is  not  a  part  or  property  of  the 
body  itself.  We  shall  soon  find  that  the  Tivid  colours  of  the  lainbow  are 
merely  the  white  light  of  the  sun,  reflected  to  us  after  being  bent  and  modi- 
fied by  the  colonness  drops  of  fhlling  rain ;  and  that  the  sparkling  with 
appearaaoe  of  rubies  and  emeralds,  which  we  see  in  cut-glaas  lustre,  is  a 
phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  :-"and  that  by  soratohmg  the  surftee  of  a 
pieoe  of  metal  so  as  to  have  a  given  number  of  lines  in  a  given  spaee,  we 
can  cause  the  same  substanoe  to  appear  of  any  colour  we  please. 

''  Trawparent  hodie$y  as  ghu$f  may  be  made  of  such/orm  as  to  eaute  aU 
the  rayt  of  Ught  which  pau  through  them  from  amy  one  pointy  to  lend  n6 
as  to  meet  again  in  another  cprre^ftonding  point  beyond  themy-^^the  body 
itself f  from  the  required  form  generally  resembling  that  of  a  flat  bean  or 
lentil,  being  then  caUed  a  LINS."  (Bead  the  Analysis,  page  82^) 

The  innumerable  rays  of  light  (of  which  five  only  are  here  represented,) 
issuing  from  any  point  as  c,  towards  any  sur&ce  in  the  situation  a  5,  are  said 
to  form  a  oone  or  pencil  of  diverging  light.   Now  it  is  evident  that  to  make 

Fig.  148. 
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til  such  rays  converse  or  meet  again  in  one  plaee,  as/,  beyond  a  transparent 
body  placed  at  a  6,  it  would  be  necessary,  while  the  middle  ray  or  axis  of 
the  pencil  c  d  did  not  bend  at  all,  for  the  others  to  be  bent  more  and  more,  in 
proportion  as  they  fell  upon  the  body  farther  and  farther  from  the  centre  d. 
Recollecting,  then,  the  law  of  refraction,  that  light  entering  from  air  through 
the  surface  of  any  denser  medium,  as  glass,  is  bent  there  towards  the  perpen- 
dicular at  the  internal  surface,  in  proportion  to  the  obliquity  of  incidence, 
and  on  leaving  the  opposite  surface,  is  correspondingly  ^nt  away  from  its 
external  perpendicular,  (see  the  case  of  the  prism  at  p.  337^)  we  see  that  if 
a  piece  of  glass  were  placed  at  a  b,  of  such  form  that  the  rays  falling  upon 
it  from  c  should  meet  and  leave  its  surfaces  with  greater  and  greater  obliquity 
m  some  regular  proportion^  as  the  points  of  incidence  were  more  distant  from 
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.    mt  we  haTo  the  satisAustion 

.  ^^wrad — which  it  easily  may 

^  ^  M  if  it  were  a  portion  cut  ofi 

m  »  answer  very  oorrectly  the  re- 

.  ^  iMd  on  both  sides,  is  here  repre- 

.  .r  atnjcd  falling  on  its  middle,  or 

c.  ^  s  seen  going  stnught  throngh  to  /, 

vt9  A  certain  degree  of  obliquity,  is  bent 

»  mebee  at  e,  and  then  as  much  more  on 

\  ami  obliquity,  and  so  arrives  at  /;  then 

^  ^^tm,  if  still  more  bent,  and  equally  arrives 

_ .  \  ^uv  of  any  other  rays  that  might  be  exa- 

^^    smkd  m/octu  (meaning  a  fire-place,)  because 

4.  }.  i:ai  githered,  the  heat  eoiioentrated  with  it  is 

.^  jiatedbles  inflame.— -We  have  here  to  remark 

^^9  j^  with  calculation  and  experiment,  the  direction 

,  <^  ^Is  upon  a  lens  does  not  aflFect  the  result  of  the 

^^^  .tfT  lbs  focos  is  always  in  the  direction  of  the  oen- 

(..  c  mb;  it  will  be  at  p,  for  instanoe,  for  light  issuing 

r  jctt  iBBing  from  x. 

~    at  a  6  above  or  in  the  annexed  dii^ram,  at  fig.  1, 

X,  is  called  a  double  convex  ien$.     A  glass  convex 

pkne  or  flat  on  the  other,  as  shown  at  fig.  2,  would 


jjcctmlly  gather  the  rays,  but  with  half  the  power,  and  the  point  of 
^ILf^ur  or  focus  would  be  therefore  proportionably  more  distant.  Such  a 
!J^J^  called  a  plaruxonvex  lens.     Then  the  gathering  or  converging 

r^P^^  of  any  gla^,  whether  doubly  or  singly  convex,  is  in  proportion  to 
dMRce  of  its  convexity  or  bulging  of  surfaces,  for  the  less  it  bulges, 
the  more  nearly  does  it  approach  to  a  plane  glass,  and  the  more  it  bulges, 
the  more  obliquely  will  the  rays,  at  any  distance  from  the  centre,  fall  upon 
its  surfitce,  and  the  sooner,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  their  being  more 
bent  will  they  all  meet  the  axis  ray ;  hence  fig.  1  would  converge  much 
more  quickly  than  fig.  8,  which  represents  nearly  a  common  spectacle  glass; 
and  a  very  minute  globe  is  the  form  most  powerfully  converging  of  all. 
The  sarfaces  of  fig.  1  are  portions  of  a  small  globe ;  those  of  fig.  3,  are 
gmaller  portions,  but  of  a  globe  much  larger.  Concave  lenses  as — fig.  4, 
a  doable  concave,  and  at  fig.  5,  a  plano-concave  lens,  in  obedience  to  the 
game  law  of  refraction,  spread  rays,  or  bend  them  away  from  the  axis  of 
the  pencil,  in  the  same  degree  that  similarly  convex  lenses  gather  them. 
A  concave  lens,  therefore,  receiving  the  converging  pencil  of  rays  from  a 
convex  lens,  might  restore  them  to  their  former  direction.  Very  useful 
as  will  be  afterwards  explained,  are  served  in  optics,  by  certain 
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itions  of  difibrently  formed  lenses.    A  lens  may  be  oonyez  on  one 
and  concave  on  the  oiher^  as  at  fig.  6,  called  a  menisons  lens,  because 
.  .  <eiubles  the  crescent  moon^  and  its  eflPeot  will  bo  according  to  the  cnrre 
v.\iich  predominates. 

A  person  collecting  the  case  of  the  '^mnltiplying  glass/'  described  a  few 
pages  back,  might  say,— -but  is  not  a  convex  lens  merely  a  midtiplying  glass 
of  a  mnch  greater  number  of  faces,  and  if  so,  why,  instead  of  one  imagey 
does  it  not  make  thousands  J  The  answer  is,  that  the  multiplying  glass,  by 
every  face,  bends  a  set  of  rays,  capable  of  forming  a  distinct  and  complete 
image ;  but.  the  lens  has  no  surface  large  enough  to  bend  more  than  a  single 
ray  and  it  concentrates  all  tihe  single  rays  into  one  place,  to  fonn  there  one 
image  of  great  vividness  and  beauty. 

*' And  when  M«  Ughi  proceeding  from  every  point  of  an  obfect  placed  be/ore 
a  len$  is  coBected  in  corresponding  points  behind  it,  a  perfect  image  of 
the  object  is  there  produced.  When  the  image  is  received  upon  a  suitable 
white  surface  in  a  dark  place,  the  arrangement  «b  called,  according  to 
minor  circumttanees,  the  CAMERA  OBSOURA,  SOLAB  MICttOSOOFX  or  MAOIO 
lahtxbn/'    (Bead  the  Analvsis,  page  326.) 

Words  are  wanting  to  express  the  admirable  consequences  to  man  of  the 
curious  property  of  a  lens  that  it  can  bring  together  to  focal  points  behind 
all  the  rays  of  light  which  traverse  it  from  any  points  of  an  object  placed 
before  it.  The  following  instance  will  lead  to  the  understanding  of  others. 
If  a  lens  as  a,  be  placed  so  as  to  fill 
up  an  opening  made  in  the  window-  ^«'  ^^^' 

shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  then,  firom 
any  object  before  that  opening-— as  the 
cross  here  pieaented,  all  Uie  light 
which  each  p<nnt  emits  towards  the 
lens  will  be  concentrated  or  gathered 
toeetber  in  a  corresponding  foeal  point 
behind  the  lens  or  within  the  joom, 
and  if  a  sheet  of  paper  be  held  there  at  the  distance  of  the  focal  points^  a 
beautiful  image  of  the  object  will  be  seen  upon  the  paper. 

In  Uiese  few  words,  we  have  described  the  interesting  contrivance  called 
the  camera  obscura  or  dark  chamber;  and  when  a  glass  is  chosen  of  pri^ 
per  siie  and  focal  distance,  and  a  screen  or  the  wall  of  the  chamber  (if  at  the 
required  distance,)  is  properly  prepared  to  receive  the  light,  the  most  eup 
chanting  portraiture  is  instantly  produced  of  the  whole  scene  which  the  win- 
dow commands.  With  what  rapture  does  the  school-boy  first  view  this 
lovely  picture  drawn  by  nature's  own  pencil,  and  wi^  colors  taken  directly 
from  the  sun's  Mght  ray — ^with  what  rapture,  as  his  eyes  search  over  it, 
does  he  recognise,  perhaps,  his  playmates  there,  and  the  river  in  which  he 
batihesy  and  where  he  sails  his  boat,  and  the  wood  in  whose  solitudes  he 
loves  to  wander,  and  the  mountain  heights  which  he  climbs  to  meet  the  fresh 
Imseie,  and  at  a4iatance  firom  the  wond,  to  allow  his  young  fancy  to  work, 
beginning  to  shoot  far  into  time  and  space.  The  great  peculiarity  of  sucft 
a  picture  is,  that  it  does  not,  like  others,  portray  still-aflnre,  but  every  thing 
with  appropriate  motion  or  changes :  the  playmates  are  all  in  action :  the 
leafy  treee  wave  in  the  wind,  the  clouds  sail  along,  the  sun  may  rise  or  may 
set,  and  eyen  the  lightning's  gleam  may  dart  across :  or,  again,  commenced 
enterprise  may  be  brought  to  a  dose;  the  traveller  may  climb  the  distant 
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tbe  centre  d,  the  purpose  t\' 
of  knowiDg  that  a  glass,  of 
be — ^to  have  a  regular  c" 
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*      » 


j^o^lvBet  and  seoure  his  prise; 

"^^^  ±Jbbyan  chief  in  the  island  of 

'*^  ^«mm[1  portable  camera  obaonra 

•^  '   .  ^.ac  bis  apparatus^  that  he  seemed 

^  i4Bif  hf  pwMBsed. 

'*\^  ifc  ma^  formed  beyond  a  lens  by  the 

~  ^^^^gm  a  fifae  objeot  itself, — that  is,  inverted, 

'^\  4  m  flijeet  darts  through  the  opening  or 

*^  ^  jtf  fram  the  bottom  rises  to  the  open- 

-  ^^^  ^B  Mjoiid  it.    It  is  usual,  therefore,  in  a 

'^'  «i^  aaorxBiniediately  behind  the  lens,  so  as 

*  *    ^gs,  ijwnvards,  to  a  whitened  table,  upon 

.■tawiirj  contemplated. 

^,jftf«ry  useful  assistaQce  to  young  painters, 

"^^  ^rtij  dw  outlines  of  the  objects  placed  before 

*     «^  1  j^  ^^^  ^°^  colour,  more  profitably  than 

^^  ^  ^  objects  themselves.     The  laws  of  per- 

*   ^   ^V  JiaiBted  in  this  most  true  picture. 

^         ::  i  h^m  to  that  of  the  complete  camera  obscnra 

"^^/jr  Btfely  makiifg  a  small  hole  in  the  shutter  of 

«fl^  s*  l^t  which  enters  by  it  fall  on  any  white 

*  ts  «»■(  liadfloape  is  then  dimly  portrayed  upon  the 

jny-  while  lying  on  a  sick  bed,  mistook  such  a 

jijW  of  his  room  for  a  supernatural  vision.     If  a 

jMiDg  IS  in  the  last  figure,  it  is  evident  that  from 

^i  will  enter  by  the  opening,  and  will  fall  on 


1  ai?  ^t  fiom  adjoining  points  will  mix  at  the  edges,  and 

.^  —  "^,1^01  BBty  and  indistinct,  somewhat  like  those  on  the 

"■ '  ^^cAe  opening  be  very  small,  the  picture  will  be  well 

^^"V*  ^^[Ilaminated;  and  if  the  opening  be  of  considenble 

..-^  '^jc  iiks  pen^  ^^  ^  ^  g^*^^  ^  ^  Mve  no  particular 

•^  ^■***'  Botj  ia  the  latter  one,  and  however  large  the 


•^  '***^»^j  be  introduoed,  it  will  converge  every  pencil  of  light  to 

m^ti^^Z.  mmA  the  piotore  will  instantly  be  rendered  perfectly  dear. 

••^^  **v  l^aji  in  tbe  light  without  forming  beyoad  it  pictures  such 

^  "  ^        ^  erery  visible  object  about  it,  and  the  pictures  are  not 

I  tfaeie  are  no  screens  placed  to  receive  them,  and  because 

as  to  confuse  one  another,*— in  other  wordsi  because 


ji*^*-*^  fium  *  lens  at  which  an  image  is  formed  or  the  rays  of  the 

^~    ^Seods  ^t^  i>po°  *^®  refractive  or  bending  power  of  the  lens, 

^^  its  form  and  on  the  nature  of  its  substance;  and,  secondly. 


***  **  "^^  in  lenses — arising  eqnallj  whether  the  lens  be  of  water  enclosed 
^^'^^IfjSLefl  like  watch-glasses,  or  of  solid  glass,  or  of  roek-orystal,  or  of 
^•■*f\^if  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  joint  efilBct  of  tha  refractive 
*II^iid  of  the  direction  of  the  incident  rays. 
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Rajs  falling  frou  a  on  a  oomparatiTely  flat  or  weak  lens  at  L;  might  meet 

Pig.  146. 


odIj  at  d,  or  otmi  farther  off :  while,  with  a  stronger  or  more  convex  lens, 
they  might  meet  at  c  or  at  6 ;  a  lens  weaker  still  might  only  destroy  the  diver- 
gence of  the  rays,  without  being  ahle  to  give  them  any  convergence  or  to  bend 
them  enough  to  bring  them  to  a  point  at  all, — ^and  then  they  would  proceed  all 
parallel  to  each  other,  as  seen  at  e  and/; — and  if  the  lens  were  yet  weaker, 
It  might  only  destroy  a  part  of  the  divergence,  causing  the  rays  from  a  to  go 
to  ff  and  Ay  after  passing  through,  instead  of  to  t  ana  k,  in  their  original  direction. 

In  an  analogous  manner,  light  coming  to  the  lens  in  the  contrary  directions 
from  6,  c,  d^  Ac,  might,  accoiSing  to  the  stren^h  of  the  lens,  be  all  made  to 
oome  to  a  focus  at  a  or  at  I,  or  in  some  more  distant  point ;  or  the  rays  might 
become  parallel,  as  m  and  fi,  and,  therefore,  never  come  to  a  focus,  or  they 
mieht  remain  divergent. 

It  may  be  observed  in  the  figure  above,  that  the  farther  an  object  is  from 
the  lens,  the  less  divergent  are  the  rays  which  fall  from  it  upon  the  lens;  or 
the  more  nearly  do  they  approach  to  being  parallel.  From  h  there  is  much 
divergence  in  the  exterior  rays,  from  c  less,  ftom  d  less  still,  and  rays  from 
a  great  distance,  as  those  represenled  by  e  and/,  appear  quite  parallel.  If 
the  distanoe  of  the  radiant  point  be  very  creat,  they  really  are  so  nearly  pa-> 
rallel  that  a  very  nice  test  is  required  to  deteot  the  non-aooordanoe.  BayS| 
for  instance,  coming  to  the  earth  from  the  sun^  do  not  diverge  the  millionth 
of  an  inch  in  a  thousand  miles.  Hence,  where  we  wish  to  make  experiments 
with  parallel  rays,  we  take  those  of  the  sun. 

Any  two  points  so  situated  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  lens,  as  that  when 
either  beoomes  the  radiant  point  of  light,  the  other  is  the  focus  of  such  light, 
are  called  conjugate  focu  An  object  and  the  image  of  it  formed  by  a  lens, 
must  always  bo  in  ctrnjugats  fociy  and  as  the  one  is  nearer  the  lens,  the  other 
will  be  in  a  certain  proportion  more  distant 

What  is  called  the  principal  focus  of  a  lens,  and  by  the  distance  of  which 
from  the  glass  we  compare  or  olassify  lenses  among  themselves,  is  the  point 
it  which  the  sun^s  rays,  or  any  parallel  rays,  are  made  by  it  to  meet ;  and 
thus,  by  holding  the  glass  in  the  sun,  and  n<mng  at  what  distance  behind  it 
the  little  luminous  spot  or  image  of  the  sun  is  formed,  we  can  at  once  ascer- 
tain the  fooQS  of  a  glass    fts  at  a  for  the  lays  e  and/. 

It  is  a  remarkabk  coincidence  that  the  bending  power  of  the  common  dass 
used  fbr  lenses  should  be  sooh,  that  the  focus  of  a  double  lens  is  just  where 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  would  be,  of  whfch  the  surface  of  the  lens  is  a  pdlr- 
tion. '  This  gives  us  another  iaot  with  which  to  associate  the  recollection  that 
the  focus  is  nearer  as  the  convexity  of  the  lens  is  greater,  that  is  to  say,  as 
the  surface  is  a  portion  of  a  smaller  sphere.  And  such  being  the  law,  it 
may  be  proved  by  calenktion  as  well  as  by  the  (act,  that  if  a  candle  be  held 
iQ  rolation  to  a  Iws  at  twice  t)ie  principal  focal  distance,  suppose  at  c  f«r  a  lens 
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hill  and  disappr  -  t«t.>  tiII  be  formed  at  Ijjini  as  far  on 

the  contested  i  ^  n  a  the  lens  until  the  image  of  a 

Sumatra,  wa»  .^t  :**■  it  as  the  object  is,  we  have  a 

which  the  air  -m.  .isoxiee  of  a  lens.     Other  kinds  of 

disposed  to  ;.  ~      .  •   i  Ai^rent  power ;  but  the  &ct8  now 

It  appear  _  ^  rr  »  standards  of  comparison, 

gathered  11  xsoinz  through  a  lens  is  at  the  same  dis- 

— because  ..%  .1  whatever  direction  the  light  passes 

glass  iu  a  the  image  of  any  broad  object  should 

ing,  and  ^  «rts  of  it  should  ba  at  the  same  distanee 

camera  <  .i^:^  the  image  wiU  be  more  perfect  either 

to  tbro\  ^-^  7  nee  ver«a-«-but  it  is  npt  found  neoea- 

which  '  -^  .^nedce,  where  the  object  and  its  image  aie 

Th 
by  ei  -stK^  behind  a  lens  is  always  proportioned  to  the 

it,  a'  .    -*  cik^  and  the  image  is  as  much  larger  or  smaller 

the  .  .^-Ji^m  or  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  object.  This 

sp.  will  be  evident  from  eonsidering  the  an* 

nezed  fiffure.    c  represents  the  place  of  a 
n  »       lens,  and  the  lens,  aooording  to  its  power, 

a  )       willformanimageof  thecrossa^,  insome 

situation,  as  at  <f ,  e,  g,  &o.  Now  whea* 
ever  the  imaae  is  formed  and  by  whatever 
lens,  one  end  of  it  must  be  in  contact  with 
the  Hne  a  g,  and  the  other  end  with  the 
line  b  h;  and  as  these  lines  cross  each 
other  at  c,  and  widen  regularly  afterwards, 
.mm  >nd  the  image  is  such  a  line,)  must  always  be  ahorter 
"^  .  .  joM  is  to  say,  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  converging 

^.^  M.r  act  have  reflected,  that  the  luminous  mole  called  the 

1  .  ^  ^^^^  ^  really  but  the  image  or  picture  of  tfie  sun  formed 

,1^   The  intendty  of  the  heat  and  of  the  light  is  of  course 

"^    ^  jt  tftage  is  smaller  than  the  glass  which  lorms  it,  and  the 

\.  ^«^  is  formed  to  the  lens^  or  the  more  powerfully  convergent 

'_^  ^  -oi  smaller  will  the  image  be.  Mr.  Parker's  famous  burning 

""  ,^  C^%  and  is  now  the  properly  of  the  Emperor  of  China, 

\.  «  itameter  and  the  diameter  of  the  sun's  imige  formed  by  it 

*    "'    .    t  ^vocentrated  the  light  and  Heat  thstefore  about  1,300  times. 

.  /  ^«  «d^  Btill  more  powerful,  a  smaller  lens  was  placed  behind 

u^a«  ledncing  the  siae  of  the  image  to  one-sixth.    Very  sur- 

!«%»>  «Me  produced  by  this  lens,  in  the  melting  of  metals,  inflaming 

'"^^^.,>itMw  Jbc.    The  size  of  burning  lenses,  until  lately,  was  limited 

"  .  •.•xaitT  of  obtaining  the  great  pieces  of  glass  required  to  form  them : 

^. .  ]£«  »>«  l>u^^^  ^  o^  many  pieces  suitably  united  together.     Borne 

^^^^  ^te  been  made  of  water,  that  is,  of  water  enclosed  between 

*^'^^  4*:feSS0S,  like  watch-glasses.    A  common  goblet  of  water,  or  a  vase 

^  ^^«^^es,  has  in  some  ca^es  acted  as  a  burning  glass,  setting  fire  to 

^  Jl^a^  •tf'  which  it  had  been  left  in  the  sunshine.  *  . 

'^^  ^  2K'  a^aier  that  an  object  is  brought  to  a  lens,  the  more  distant,  and 

»«.  «>(  '.^  brger  will  its  image  be;  for,  as  the  rays  falling  upon  a  lens  are 

*  ^^^^;  itt  pfoportion  to  the  nearness  of  the  object,  and  therefore  with  the 

^  ^*^r«*^  of  leoB;  must  meet  farther  behind  (as  seen  in  the  figure  at  page 
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348y)  then  the  aiis  of  tbe  nys,  as  the  lines  e  a  and  e  &  in  the  last  figniei 
will  have  separated  fen  before  the  rays  meet,  and  will  have  made  the  image 
proportioDally  larger.  If  we  siq>po6e  little  d  in  the  same  diamm  to  be  the 
object,  its  knagis  woold  be  a  6.  The  snn  is  exactly  at  mneh  larger  than  his 
image  formed  by  a  btfming-glssSi  as  he  is  more  distant  from  it  than  the 
image ;  and  if  ^e  had  a  screen  ftf  snfieiapt  sise  hang  np  in  a  distant  spacey 
a  yery  bright  objeot  of  a  quarter  of  an  t&oh  in  diameter  might  be  made  by  a 
lens  to  form  in  image  as  broad  as  llie  ann. 

From  all  these  considemtions,  we"  see  that,  in  a  camera  obscnra,  the  sereen 
should  be  from  the  lens,  at  the  distance  of  Its  principal  focus  for  distant  ob- 
jects, and  a  little  farther  thiin  tUs  tor  near  objects.  Accordingly  the  lens  is 
flenerally  fixed  in  a  sliding  piece,  which  allows,  the  distancQ«from  the  screen  to 
be  adjusted  to  0ireamatances'f  If  the  representation  be  desired  large,  the 
lens  must  be  4)f  a  long  focus )  if  sratfl^  the  lens  must  be  of  a  short  focus.  Again, 
when  by  the  reveoed  use  oi  the  lens,  a  small  objeol  as  d  is  to  be  nyignified 
to  such  a  siie  as  a  &,  then  tbe  object  must  be  placed  a  Bttle  beyond  the  focus 
of  the  glass ;  for  if  placed  neater,  the  pencils  of  rays  from  H  would  never  be 
gather^  to  focal  points  at  all,  and  no  io^gd  would  be  formed  at  any  distance* 

When,  as  alluaed  to  in  the  last  sentence,  a  smidl  object  is  placed  very  near 
a  lens,  and  the  image  of  it  is  thrown  upon  the  wall  of  a  dark  lOom,  perhaps 
a  hundred  times  fiurther  from  the  lens  than  the  object  is,  the  image  is  a  greatly 
magnified  representation  of  the  object^  viz,^  it  is  a  hundred  times  longer  and 
a  hundred  times  broader,  and  therefore  has  ten  thousand  times  as  much  sur* 
&ce  as  the  object;  but  if  in  this  experiment  the  object  be  illaminated  only 
in  an  ordinary  degree,  the  light  from  it  is  so  scattered  as  not  to  suffice  for 
distinct  divisioii  Hence,  to  attain  fully  in  this  manner  the  purpose  of  a 
microecope,  a  vefy  strong  light,  concentrated  by  a  suitable  mirror  or  glass, 
must  be  directed  upon  the  object.  When  the  light  of  the  sun  is  used  in 
such  a  case,  the  complete  apparatus  is  called  a  tolar  micro»&^e,  and  serves 
beautifully  to  display  the  structure  of  any  minute  objects.  When  artificial 
light  is  used,  as  of  a  lamp,  the  apparatus  is  called  the  lucemal  mitroteopie  fit 
magic  lantern, 

A  good  solar  niicro8cq)e  becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting  presents 
which  science  has  made  to  man,  ibr  aiding  him  iik  his  res«yrch'es  into  the  secrets 
of  nature.  With  the  late  improvements  in  the  construction  of  lenses,  by  which 
the  disperrion  of  light  o^  the  rainbow-fringe,  isprevented,  ^aa  will  be  explained 
under  the  head  of  Telescopes,)  objects  may  foe  magnifiea  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  4imes,  {ind  still  bo  so  luminous  as  to  be  beautifully  distinct; 
thus  a  cheese-mite  Will  appear  o^  the  dimensions  of  a  hog,  and  creatures  alto- 
gether invisible  to  the  nakedi^e,  or  perceived  by  it  only  as  minute  white 
points,  are  discovered  to  beanixii^teoi  beinjm,  having  the  perfect  proportions^ 
and  often  the  beauty  of  larger  anim^^  aiu  endows  with  similar  appetites, 
pasaioos,  and  apparent  ingenuity,' but  ^tlr  an^iM^tivity  fiir  surpassing  that 
met  with  in  the  more  bulky  creation.  A  judicious-  selection  of  objects  for 
the  solar  microscope  is  oaf(»]ated  exceedingly  to*-Burprise  the  -mind  on  its 
first  attending  to  them,  and  to  fiU  it  ^ith  hi^  conceptions  of  the  infinity  of 
creation.  With  the  common  microscope  onij  one  person  at  a  time  can  feast 
his  wonder ;  but  with  a  solar,  a  whole  roiftnfnll  of  company  may  at  dnce  oon- 
tempfeite  the  same  objects  and  witness  the  same  actions,  and  thus  have  their 
admiration  increased  by  the  consciousness  of  sympathy* 

The  magic  lantern,  we  have  said,  consists  of  a  powerful  lens,  with  objectS| 
highly  illuminated  by  lamp-light,  placed  so  near  it  that  their  imaees  are 
formed  far  off,  and  are  therefore  proportionally  larger.    For  th^  magic  hntem 
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with  the  foens  at  a,  the  image  of  the  candle  will  be  formed  at  ^  jnst  as  far  on 
the  other  side.  Thus,  then,  by  trying  with  the  lens  nntil  the  image  of  a 
candle  is  formed  at  the  same  distance  from  it  as  the  object  is,  we  have  a 
second  mode  of  ascertaining  the  focal  distance  of  a  lens.  Other  kinds  of 
glass  and  other  substances  refract  with  different  power ;  bat  the  lacto  now 
stated  should  be  retained  in  the  memory  as  atandards  of  comparison. 

Because  the  focal  point  of  light  passing  through  a  lens  is  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  the  lens,  jn  whatever  direetion  the  light  passes 
through,  a  surface  placed  to  receive  the  image  of  any  broad  object  should 
really  be  concave,  that  is  to  say,  all  parts  of  it  should  be  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  lens,  otherwise  the  image  will  be  mora  perfect  either 
at  its  middle  than,  towards  its  edges,  or  vtbe  tw*«a— but  it  is  npt  found  neeea- 
sary  to  attend  to  this  in  oommen  practice^  where  the  object  and  ks  image  ass 
not  of  great  extent. 

The  size  of  an  image  formed  behind  a  lens  is  always  proportioned  to  the 
distance  of  the  ima^e  from  the  lens,  and  the  image  is  as  much  larger  or  smaller 
than  the  object  as  it  is  farther  from  or  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  object.  This 

will  be  evident  from  aonsiderioff  the  an- 

Fig.  147.  Dezed^ffure.    c  represents  the  jMace  of  a 

lens,  and  the  lens,  aooording  to  its  power, 

will  form  an  image  of  the  cross  a  b,  in  some 

situaliim,  as  at  <f,  e,  ^,  &o.    Now  when- 

ever  the  imaoe  is  formed  and  by  whatever 

lens,  one  end  of  it  must  be  in  eontaet  with 

the  Hne  a  g,  and  the  other  end  with  the 

line  b  h;  and  as  these  lines  cross  each 

other  at  c,  and  widen  regularly  afterwards, 

a  line  adjoining  them  (and  the  image  is  sueh  a  line,)  must  always  be  sh<Mrter 

the  nearer  it  is  to  c,  that  is  to  say,  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  oonverging 

powe^  of  the  lens. 

Manv  persons  mav  not  have  reflected,  that  the  luminous  wcle  called  the 
focus  of  a  burning  glass,  is  really  but  the  image  or  picture  of  the  sun  formed 
by  the  glass  or  lens.  The  intennty  of  the  heat  and  of  the  light  is  of  course 
in  proportion  as  the  image  is  smaller  than  the  glass  which  forms  it,  and  the 
nearer  that  the  image  is  formed  to  the  lens)  or  the  more  powerfully  convergent 
that  the  lens  is,  the  smaller  will  the  image  be.  Mr.  Parker's  famous  burning 
lens,  which  cost  £700,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Emperor  of  Ghina, 
was  three  feet  In  diameter  and  the  diameter  of  die  sun's  imlge  formed  by  it 
was  one  inch :  it  concentrated  the  light  and  Heat  thetefore  about  1,300  times. 
To  render  the  effect  still  more  powerful,  a  smaller  lelis  was  plaoed  behind 
the  larger,  farther  reducing  the  siae  of  the  iovage  to  one-sizth.  Very  but* 
prising  effects  were  produced  by  this  lens,  in  the  melting  of  metals,  inflamiuff 
of  combustibles,  &o.  The  sise  of  burning  lenses,  until  lately,  was  limited 
by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  great  pieces  of  glass  required  to  form  them : 
but  they  are  now  built  op  of  many  pieces  suitably  united  together.  Some 
large  lenses  have  been  made  of  water,  that  is,  of  water  eneloeed  between 
meniscus  glasses,  like  watch-glasses.  A  common  goblet  of  water,  or  a  vase 
holding 'gold-fishee,  has  in  some  caftes  acted  as  a  burning  glass,  setting  fire  to 
the  curtains,  near  which  it  had  been  left  in  the  sunshine.  ^  . 

And  the  nearer  that  an  object  is  brought  to  a  lens,  the  more  distant,  and 
therefore  the  larger  will  its  image  be;  for,  as  the  rays  fiedling  upon  a  lens  are 
divergent  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the  object,  and  therefore  with  the 
same  power  of  lens,  must  meet  farther  behind  (as  seen  in  the  figure  at  psge 
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348,)  tben  the  aiis  of  the  nys,  as  the  lines  c  a  and  c  &  in  the  last  fignrei 
will  faave  separated  hi  before  the  rays  meet,  and  will  have  made  the  image 
inroportio&allj  lai;ger.  If  we  suppose  little  d  in  the  same  diamm  to  be  the 
object,  its  imagis  would  be  a  6.  The  sua  is  exactly  m  much  larger  than  his 
image  formed  by  a  btfniog-glasSi  aB  be  is  more  distant  from  it  than  the 
image ;  and  if  We  had  a  screen  $f  snfficiapt  siae  hang  up  in  a  distant  space, 
a  very  bright  object  oT  a  quarter  of  an  t&oh  in  diameter  might  be  made  by  a 
lens  to  form  in  image,  as  broad  as  the  snn. 

From  all  these  considerations,  we'see.tbat,  in  a  camera  obscura,  the  screen 
should  be  from  the  l6ns,  at  the  distance  of  its  principal  focus  for  distant  ob- 
jects, and  a  little  farther  thi(n  this  for  near  objects.  Accordingly  the  lens  is 
generally  fixed  in  a  slidingpleee,  which  allows,  the  distancovfrom  the  screen  to 
be  adjusted  to  ^rcumatances*  If  the  representation  be  desired  large,  the 
lens. must  be  ^f  a  long  foous ;  if  sral^  thf  lens  must  be  of  a  short  focus.  Again, 
when  by  the  reveised  use  of  the  lens,  a  small  objeol  as  d  is  to  be  nvignified 
to  such  a  sisBC  as  a  bf'then  the  object  must  be  placed  a  Httle  beyond  the  focus 
of  the  glass  j  for  if  placed  neater,  the  pencils  iS  raysfrom  it  would  never  be 
gathered  to  focal  points  at  all,  and  no  im^  would  be- formed  at  any  distance. 

When,  as  alluded  to  in  the  last  sentence,  a  small  object  is  placed  very  near 
a  lens,  and  the  image  of  it  is  thrown  upon  the  wall  of  a  dark  lOom,  perhaps 
a  hundred  times  farther  from  the  lens  than  the  object  is,  the  image  is  a  greatly 
magnified  representation  of  the  object,  t?ts,,  it  is  a  hundred  tiqies  longer  And 
a  hundred  times  broader,  and  therefore  hasten  thousand  times  as  much  sur- 
hoe  as  the  object;  but  if  in  this  experiment  the  object  be  illuminated  only 
in  an  ordinary '^degree,  the  light  from  it  is  so  scattered  as  not  to  suffice  for 
distinct  divisios^  Hence,  to  attain  fully  in  this  manner  the  purpose  of  a 
miat)BOope,  a  very  strong  light,  concentrated  by  a  suitable  mirror  or  glass, 
must  be  directed  upon  the  object.  When  the  light  of  the  sun  is  used  in 
such  a  case,  the  complete  apparatus  is  called  a  solar  microscopey  and  serves 
beautifully  to  display  the  structure  of  any.  minute  objects.  When  artificial 
light  is  used,  as  of  a  lamp,  the  apparatus  iff  called  the  husemal  mieroscopeot 
magic  lantern.  .         '* 

A  good  solar  micro8cq)e  becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting  presents 
which  science  has  made  to  man,  fbr  aiding  him  ih  his  researches  into  the  secrets 
of  nature.  With  the  lateimprovements  inihe  construction  of  lenses,  by  which 
the  dispersion  of  light  o^  th^  rainbow-fringe,  isprevented,  ^aawill  be  explained 
under  the  head  of  TelescOfjte,)  objects  may  he  magnifiea  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand*  4imes,  and  still  bo  so  luminous  as  to  be  beautifully  distinct; 
thus  a  cheese-mite  will  appear  o^  the  dimensions  of  a  hog,  and  creatures  alto- 
gether invisible  to  tiie  naked^^e,  or  perceived  by  it  only  as  minute  white 
points,  are  discovered  to  be  anim&teci  beinjra,  having  the  perfect  proportions, 
and  often  the  beauty  of  larger  annu^,  ain  endow^  with  similar  appetites, 
passions^  and  apparent  ingenuity,  but  with*  an^i^^tivitv  far  surpassing  that 
met  with  in  the  more  bulky  cieation.  A  judicieus  selection  of  objects  for 
the  solar  microscope  is  oaf  (mkted  eioeeedin^ly  to*iiurprise  the  .mind  on  its 
first  attending  to  them,  and  to  fiU  it  with  hu^  conoeptionsof  the  infinity  of 
creation.  With  the  common  microscope  otSy  one  person  at  a  time  can  feast 
his  wonder ;  but  with  a  solar,  a  whole  roiftnfull  of  company  may  at  once  con- 
temphte  the  same  objects  and  witness  the  same  actions,  and  thus  have  their 
admiration  increased  by  the  consciousness  of  svmpathy* 

The  magic  lantern,  we  have  said,  consists  of  a  powerful  lens, irith  objects, 
highly  illuminated  by  lamp-light,  placed  so  near  it  that  their  images  are 
formed  far  off,  and  are  therefore  proportionally  larger.    For  th^  magic  lantern 
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angle  o/inetdeneey  and  the  oiber  line  o  e  diawn  from  a  oonetpondiog  point 
of  the  ray  after  passing  to  the  perpendionlar,  is  a  meaanre  of  the  obliquity 
after  refraction,  and  is  called  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  reftiuAioin  :^— by  com* 
paring  these  two  lines  in  any  casoi  the  problem  is  sohred. 

When  light  passes  obliquely  from  air  into  water,  the  refraction  or  bending 
produced  is  snch,  that  the  lineac^  measuring  the  obliquity  before  refraction, 
is  always  longer  than  the  line  o  e  meaaoring  it  after  refraction,  by  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  ktter,  and  the  refractive  power  of  water  is,  therefore,  signified  bj 
the  index  H  or  1,38  ;  in  like  manner  the  greater  refraotiTO  power  of  common 
glass  has  the  index  li,  of  diamond  the  index  2},  and  ao  on.  And  it  is  im* 
portant  to  remark,  that  for  the  same  aubatauce  the  same  relation  holda, 
whatever  the  obliquity  of  the  incidence  ray  may  be.  If,  for  instance,  where 
the  obliquity,  as  measured  by  its  me,  is  40,  and  the  refraction  is  half  or  20, 
then  Id  the  same  substance  an  obliquity  of  10  will  occasion  a  refraction  of  5, 
and  obliquity  of  4  will  occasion  a  refraction  of  2  ,  and  so  on. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  refractive  power  of  transparent  snfastaneea  or  media 
is  proportioned  to  their  densities.  It  increases,  for  instance,  through  the  list 
of  air,  water,  salt,  glass,  &o.  But  Newton,  while  engaged  in  his  experi- 
ments upon  this  subject,  observed  that  inflammable  bodies  had  greater  reiiai>- 
tive  powers  than  others,  and  he  then  hazarded  the  conjecture,  almost  of 
inspired  sagacity,  which  chemistry  has  since  so  remarkably  verified,  that 
diamond  and  water  contained  inflammable  ingredients.  We  now  know  that 
diamond  is  merely  crystallized  carbon,  and  that  water  consists  of  hydrogen 
or  inflammable  air  and  oxygen.  Diamond  has  nearly  the  greatest  light* 
bending  power  of  any  known  substances,  and  hence  comes  in  part  its  bril« 
liancy  as  a  jewel. 

No  good  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  singular  fact  of  refraction  \  but 
to  facilitate  the  conception  and  rememberanoe  of  it,  we  say  that  it  happens  as 
if  it  were  owing  to  an  attraction  between  the  light  and  the  refracting  body  or 
medium.  The  light  approaching  from  cf  to  b,  for  instance  (in  the  last  figure,) 
may  be  supposed  to  be  attracted  by  the  solid  body  below  it,  so  as  at  the  sur- 
face to  be  bent  into  the  direction  c  e ;  and,  again,  on  leaving  the  body  to  be 
still  equally  attracted  and  bent  hack,  so  as  to  take  the  direction  e/,  instead 
of  e  n ;  and  we  see  why  the  attraction  and  bending  should  be  greater^  the 
greater  the  obliquity. 

The  following  are  familiar  examples  of  this  bending  of  light  in  passing  from 
one  medium  to  another. 

If  an  empty  basin  or  other  vessel  h  cfe^  be  in  the  sun's  light,  so  that  the 
rays  falling  within  it  may  reach  low  on  the  side,  as  to  (2,  but  not  to  the  bot- 
tom, then,  on  filling  the  vessel  with  water,  the  sun  will  be  found  to  be  shin- 
ing on  the  bottom  or  down  to  «,  as  well  as  on 
Fig.  187  the  side.    The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  is, 

that  water  being  a  denser  medium  than  air, 
the  light,  on  entering  it  at  c,  is  bent  towards 
the  perpendicular  (c  /,)  at  the  point  of  inci- 
dence, and  so  reaches  the  bottom.  Again,  if 
a  coin  or  metal  were  laid  on  the  bottom  of 
such  a  vessel  at  e,  it  would  not,  while  the  ves- 
sel were  empty,  be  seen  by  an  eye  at  a,  but 
would  be  visible  there  immediately  on  the  ves- 
sel being  filled  with  water; — because  then, 
the  light  leaving  the  coin  in  the  direction  e  e^ 
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towards  the  edge  of  the  vessel^  would  at  c,  on  passing  from  the  water  into 
air,  be  bent  away  from  the  perpendioular,  and  instead  of  going  to  ^  would 
reach  the  eje  at  a.  The  ooin^  moreo?er,  would  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  c  d,  instead  of  \n  the  true  direction  ce;  for  the  eye  not  being 
able  to  discover  that  the  light  had  been  bent  in  its  course,  would  judge  the 
object  to  be  in  the  line  by  which  the  light  eame  from  it 

It  is  thus  because  objects  at  the  bottom  of  water,  when  viewed  obliquely, 
do  not  appear  so  low  as  they  really  are,  that  a  person  examining  a  river  or 
pond,  or  any  dear  water,  from  its  bank,  naturally  jadges  its  depth  to  be  less 
than  it  is.  Many  a  young  life  has  been  sacrificed  to  this  error.  A  person 
looking  from  a  boat  directly  down  upon  the  objects  at  the  bottom  of  water, 
sees  them  in  their  true  directions,  but  even  then  not  in  their  true  distances, 
as  will  be  afterwards  explained ;  and  if  he  view  them  more  and  more  ob« 
liquely,  the  appearance  becomes  more  and  more  deceiving,  until  at  last  it 
represents  them  as  at  much  leas  than  half  of  their  true  depth. 

The  ship  in  which  the  author  sailed,  once  in  the  middle  of  the  China  Sea, 
where  no  danger  was  apprehended,  entered  by  a  narrow  passage  a  large 
horse-shoe  enclosure  of  coral  rocks.  When  the  looker-out  gave  the  alarm, 
the  predicament  had  become  truly  terrific.  On  every  side,  in  water  most 
singularly  transparent,  the  rocks  appeared  to  be  almost  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  anchor,  which  in  the  first  moment  had  been  let  go  to  arrest 
the  ship,  appealed  to  have  been  dragged  to  a  shallow  place.  It  seemed  that 
if  the  ship,  then  drawing  24  feet,  or  the  depth  of  a  two-storied  house,  moved 
but  a  little  way  in  almost  any  direction,  she  must  inevitably  meet  her  destruc- 
tion.  On  sending  boats  around  to  sound  and  to  search,  the  place  of  entrance 
was  again  discovered,  and  was  safely  traversed  a  second  time  as  an  outlet 
from  that  terrible  prison. 

On  account  of  this  bending  of  light  from  objects  under  water,  there  is 
more  difficulty  in  hitting  them  with  a  bullet  or  spear.  The  aim  by  a  person 
not  directly  over  a  fish  must  be  made  at  a  point  apparently  below  it,  other- 
wise the  weapon  will  miss  by  flying  too  high.  The  spear,  sometimes  used  in 
this  country  for  killing  salmon,  is  a  common  weapon  among  the  islanders  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  for  killing  the  albaooro ;  the  use  of  it,  like 
that  of  the  fly-hook  in  England,  afifording  to  the  fishermen  sport  as  well  as 
profit.  The  author  once  witnessed  at  St.  Helena  this  employment  of  the 
speir.  A  small  fish  previously  stunned,  that  it  might  not  try  to  escape,  was 
every  minute  or  two  thrown  upon  the  water  as  a  bait,  in  the  sight  of  perhaps 
a  hundred  great  albaoores,  greedily  waidng  for  it  at  one  side  below,  and 
knowing  the  danger  to  which  they  exposed  themselves  by  darting  across  to 
seise  it.  Some  albacore  bold  enouf^,  soon  made  at  the  mouthful,  apparently 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  but  yet  with  speed  which  did  not  save  him,  for 
every  now  and  then  the  thrown  spear  met  him,  and  held  him  writhing  there 
in  a  cloud  of  bis  death-blood.  After  a  victim  so  destroyed,  the  scene  of 
action  was  changed. 

The  bending  of  light  when  passing  obliquely  from  water,  is  also  the  reason 
of  the  following  facte.  A  straight  rod  or  stick,  of  which  a  portion  is  immersed 
in  water,  appears  crooked  or  broken  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  portion 
immersed  seeming  to  be  bent  upwards.  That  part  of  a  ship  or  boat  visible 
under  water,  appears  much  flatter  and  shallower  than  it  really  is.  A  deep- 
bodied  fish  seen  near  the  surface  of  water,  appears  almost  a  flat  fish.  A 
round  body  there  appears  oval.  A  gold  ^h  in  a  vase  may  appear  as  two 
fishes,  being  seen  as  well  by  light  bent  through  the  upper  surface  of  the 
water,  as  by  straight  rays  passing  through  the  side  of  the  glass.     To  see 
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angle  o/incideneey  ftDd  the  otlier  line  o  o  diawn  from  a  oorrespondiog  point 
of  the  ray  after  passing  to  the  perpendioular,  is  a  meanire  of  the  obliquity 
after  refraction,  and  is  called  the  nne  of  the  angle  of  rejradion  ;^— by  com* 
paring  these  two  lines  in  any  case,  the  problem  is  solved. 

When  light  passes  obliqu^y  from  air  into  water,  the  refraetion  or  bending 
produced  is  such,  that  the  line  a  d  measuring  the  obliquity  before  refraction, 
is  always  longer  than  the  line  o  e  measuring  it  aftor  refraction,  by  nearly  one* 
third  of  the  latter,  and  the  refractive  power  of  water  is,  therefore,  signified  bj 
the  index  1 }  or  1,38  ;  in  like  manner  the  greater  refractive  power  of  oommon 
glass  has  the  index  1},  of  diamond  the  index  2i,  and  so  en.  And  it  is  im- 
portant to  remark,  that  for  the  same  substance  the  same  relation  holds, 
whatever  the  obliquity  of  the  incidence  ray  may  be.  If,  for  instance,  where 
the  obliquity,  as  measured  by  its  nne^  is  40,  and  the  refraction  is  half  or  20, 
then  in  the  same  substance  an  obliquity  of  10  will  occasion  a  redaction  of  5, 
and  obliquity  of  4  will  occasion  a  refraction  of  2 ,  and  so  on. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  refractive  power  of  transparent  substances  or  media 
is  proportioned  to  their  densities.  It  increases,  for  instance,  through  the  list 
of  air,  water,  salt,  glass,  &o.  But  Newton,  while  engaged  in  his  experi- 
ments upon  this  subject,  observed  that  inflammable  bodies  had  greater  reiiao- 
tive  powers  than  others,  and  he  then  hasarded  the  conjecture,  almost  of 
inspired  sagacity,  which  chemistry  has  since  so  remarkably  verified,  that 
diamond  and  water  contained  inflammable  ingre^ents.  We  now  know  that 
diamond  is  merely  crystallized  carbon,  and  that  water  consists  of  hydrogen 
or  inflammable  air  and  oxygen.  Diamond  has  nearly  the  greatest  light* 
bending  power  of  any  known  substances,  and  hence  comes  in  part  its  bril- 
liancy as  a  jewel. 

No  good  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  singular  fact  of  refraction ;  but 
to  facilitate  the  conception  and  reraemberanoe  of  it,  we  say  that  it  happens  as 
if  it  were  owing  to  an  attraction  between  the  light  and  the  refracting  body  or 
medium.  The  light  approaching  from  <f  to  e,  for  instance  (in  the  last  figure,) 
may  be  supposed  to  be  attracted  by  the  solid  body  below  it,  so  as  at  the  sur* 
face  to  be  bent  into  the  direction  c  e ;  and,  again,  on  leaving  the  body  to  be 
still  equally  attracted  and  bent  hack,  so  as  to  take  the  direction  ef,  instead 
of  e  n ;  and  we  see  why  the  attraotion  and  bending  should  be  greater,  the 
greater  the  obliquity. 

The  following  are  familiar  examples  of  this  bending  of  light  in  passing  from 
one  medium  to  another. 

If  an  empty  basin  or  other  vessel  6  c/e,  be  in  the  sun's  light,  so  that  the 
rays  falling  within  it  may  reach  low  on  the  side,  as  to  <2,  but  not  to  the  bot- 
tom, then,  on  filling  the  vessel  with  water,  the  sun  will  be  found  to  be  shin* 

ing  on  the  bottom  or  down  to  «,  as  well  as  on 
the  side.  The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  is, 
that  water  being  a  denser  medium  than  air, 
the  light,  on  entering  it  at  c,  is  bent  towards 
the  perpendicular  (c  /,)  at  the  point  of  inci- 
dence,  and  so  reaches  the  bottom.  Again,  if 
a  coin  or  metal  were  laid  on  the  bottom  of 
such  a  vessel  at  e,  it  would  not,  while  the  ves- 
sel were  empty,  be  seen  by  an  eye  at  a,  but 
would  be  visible  there  immediately  on  the  ves- 
sel being  filled  with  water; — because  then, 
the  light  leaving  the  cmn  in  the  direotion  e  Cj 
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towards  tbe  edge  of  the  veasely  would  at  c,  on  passing  from  the  water  into 
air,  be  bent  away  from  the  perpendicular,  and  instead  of  going  to  ^  would 
reach  the  eye  at  a.  The  coin,  moreo?er,  would  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  c  d,  instead  of  m  the  true  direction  ce:  for  the  eye  not  being 
able  to  discoTor  that  the  light  had  been  bent  in  its  course,  would  judge  the 
object  to  be  in  the  line  by  which  the  light  came  from  it 

It  is  thus  because  objects  at  the  bottom  of  water,  when  viewed  obliquely, 
do  not  appear  so  low  as  they  really  are,  that  a  person  examining  a  river  or 
pond,  or  any  dear  water,  from  its  bank,  naturally  judges  its  depth  to  be  less 
than  it  is.  Many  a  young  life  has  been  sacrificed  to  this  error.  A  person 
looking  from  a  boat  directly  down  upon  the  objects  at  the  bottom  of  water, 
sees  them  in  their  true  directions,  but  even  then  not  in  their  true  distances, 
as  will  be  afterwards  explained;  and  if  he  view  them  more  and  more  ob« 
liquely,  the  appearance  becomes  more  and  more  deceiving,  until  at  last  it 
represents  them  as  at  much  less  than  half  of  their  true  depth. 

The  ship  in  which  the  author  sailed,  once  in  the  middle  of  the  China  Sea, 
where  no  danger  was  apprehended,  entered  by  a  narrow  passage  a  large 
horse-shoe  enclosure  of  coral  rocks.  When  tbe  looker-out  gave  the  alarm, 
the  predicament  had  become  truly  terrific.  On  every  side,  in  water  most 
singularly  transparent,  the  rocks  appeared  to  be  almost  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  anchor,  which  in  the  first  moment  had  been  let  go  to  arrest 
tbe  ship,  appeared  to  have  been  dragged  to  a  shallow  place.  It  seemed  that 
if  the  ship,  then  drawing  24  feet,  or  the  depth  of  a  two-storied  house,  moved 
but  a  little  way  in  almost  any  direction,  she  must  inevitably  meet  her  destruc- 
tion. On  sending  boats  around  to  sound  and  to  search,  the  place  of  entrance 
was  again  discovered,  and  was  safely  traversed  a  second  time  as  an  outlet 
from  that  terrible  prison. 

On  account  of  this  bending  of  light  from  objects  under  water,  there  is 
more  difficulty  in  hitting  them  with  a  bullet  or  spear.  The  aim  by  a  person 
not  directly  over  a  fish  must  be  made  at  a  point  apparently  below  it,  other- 
wise the  weapon  will  miss  by  flying  too  high.  The  spear,  sometimes  used  in 
this  country  for  killing  salmon,  is  a  common  weapon  among  tbe  islanders  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  for  killing  the  albacoro ;  the  use  of  it,  like 
that  of  the  fly-hook  in  England,  afifording  to  the  fishermen  sport  as  well  as 
profit.  The  author  once  witnessed  at  St.  Helena  this  employment  of  the 
speir.  A  small  fish  previously  stunned,  that  it  might  not  try  to  escape,  was 
every  minute  or  two  thrown  upon  the  water  as  a  bait,  in  the  sight  of  perhaps 
a  hundred  great  albaoores,  greedily  waiting  for  it  at  one  side  below,  and 
knowing  tbe  danger  to  which  they  exposed  themselves  by  darting  across  to 
seise  it.  Some  albacore  bold  enough,  soon  made  at  the  mouthful,  apparently 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  but  yet  with  speed  which  did  not  save  him,  for 
every  now  and  then  the  thrown  spear  met  him,  and  held  him  writhing  there 
in  a  cloud  of  bis  death-blood.  After  a  victim  so  destroyed,  the  scene  of 
action  was  changed. 

The  bending  of  light  when  passing  obliquely  from  water,  is  also  the  reason 
of  the  following  facts.  A  straight  rod  or  stick,  of  which  a  portion  is  immersed 
in  water,  appears  crooked  or  broken  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  portion 
immersed  seeming  to  be  bent  upwards.  That  part  of  a  ship  or  boat  visible 
under  water,  appears  much  flatter  and  shallower  than  it  really  is.  A  deep- 
bodied  fish  seen  near  the  surface  of  water,  appears  almost  a  flat  fish.  A 
round  body  there  appears  oval.  A  gold  fish  in  a  vase  may  appear  as  two 
fishes,  being  seen  as  well  by  light  bent  through  the  upper  surface  of  the 
water^  as  by  straight  rays  passing  through  the  side  of  tbe  glass.     To  see 
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bodies  under  water,  in  their  tme  direotione  and  nearly  of  their  tnie  propor- 
tions, the  eje  must  view  them  through  a  tnbe,  of  whioh  the  lower  end  closed 
with  a  plate  glass,  is  held  in  the  water. 

As  liffht  is  bent  on  entering  from  air  into* water,  glass,  or  other  snbetanoe 
denser  wan  air,  so  it  is  also  bent  on  coming  from  void  space  into  the  ocean 
of  onr  atmosphere.  Hence  none  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  except  when  directly 
over  onr  heads,  are  seen  by  us  in  their  true  situations.  They  all  appear  a 
Httle  higher  than  tbey  really  are,  and  more  so  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  hori- 

'  son ;  as  when  to  a  spectattH*  at  d, 

Fig.  188.  suppose  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 

a  star  really  at  A  appears  to  be  at 

^^  a,  because  its  ray,  on  reaching  the 

...•"'"    .  atmosphere  at  c,  is  bent  downwards. 

..'--^^^^ In  astronomical  books  there  is  al- 

^^^^^^^^^^-^^^^^-""'"'^  ways  introduced  a  table  of  refrao- 

/^^^^^r^;^^^_^ r\h       tion  as  it  is  called,  showing  what 

/  /^^    ^ -OB       oowection  ™^flt  be  made  on  this  ao- 

I    I  ]    I  count  for  different  apparent  altitudes. 

Y  \^^      J  j  This  effect  of  our  atmosphere  so 

\^^""""^^\/  bends  the  rsys  of  the  sun  that  we 

—  see  him  in  the  morning  before  he 

is  really  above  the  horiaon,  and  we 
see  him  in  the  evening  after  he  is  really  below  it — for  the  ray  coming  hori- 
sontally  from  e  to  <f ,  appears  to  come  from  6,  although  in  truth  it  really 
comes  from  the  lower  situation  B,  and  is  bent  into  the  level  line  only  at  e. 
Our«atmoephere  thus,  by  the  bending  of  li^ht  as  well  as  by  itself  becoming 
luminous,  lengthens  at  dawn  and  twilight  the  duration  of  the  predous  day. 
As  the  atmosphere  is  denser  near  the  sur£u)e  of  the  earth  thsn  higher  np,  the 
light  is  more  and  more  bent  as  it  descends,  and  henoe  descrioes  a  course 
which  is  sensibly  curved,  and  therefore  unlike  the  course  of  light  in  water. 

Certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  depending  chiefly  on  its  humidity  and 
warmth,  change  very  considerably  its  ordinary  refractive  power ;  hepoe  in 
one  state,  a  certain  hill  or  island  may  appear  low  and  scarcely  rising  above  the 
intervening  heights  or  ocean,  while  in  another  state,  the  same  object  will  be 
seen  towering  above ;  and  from  a  certain  station,  a  city  in  a  neighbouring 
valley  may  be  either  entirely  visible,  or  it  may  show  only  the  tops  of  its 
steeples,  as  if  the  bed  on  which  it  rested  had  sunk  deeper  into  the  earth.  In 
days  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  such  appearances  occasionally  excited  a 
strange  interest. 

Owing  to  the  bendbg  of  light  in  pasEBus  through  the  media  of  different 
densities,  a  beautiful  phenomena  is  often  observable  in  a  day  of  warm  sun- 
shine. Black  or  dark-colored  substances,  by  absorbing  much  light  and  heat 
from  the  sun's  rays,  and  warming  the  air  in  contact  with  them,  until  it  di- 
lates and  rises  in  the  surrounding  air,  as  oil  rises  in  water,  cause  the  light, 
from  more  distant  objects,  reaching  the  eye  through  the  rareted  medium, 
to  be  bent  a  little ;— and  owing  to  the  heated  air  rising  irregularly  under 
the  influence  of  the  wind  and  other  causes,  these  objects  acquire  the  appear- 
ance of  having  a  tremulous  or  a  dancing  motion.  In  a  warm  dear  day,  the 
whole  landscape  at  last  appears  to  be  thus  dancing. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  to  be  observed  at  any  time,  by  looking  at  an 
object  beyond  the  top  of  a  chimney  from  whioh  hot  air  is  rising.  An  illicit 
distillery  has  been  discovered  by  the  exciseman  happening  thus  to  look  across 
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a  hole  used  as  the  chimnej,  although  charcoal  was  the  fdel,  and  there  was 
no  yestifle  of  smoke. 

This  Dending  of  li^ht  by  the  varying  states  of  the  atmosphere  renders 
precaution  necessary  in  making  very  nice  geometrical  observations : — as  in 
measuring  base  lines  for  the  construction  of  maps  or  charts. 

As  it  is  the  obliquity  with  which  a  ray  traverses  the  surface,  which,  in  any 
case  of  refraction,  determines  the  degree  of  bendinff,  a  body  seen  through  a 
medium  of  irreffular  surface  appears  distorted  according  to  the  nature  of  that 
surface.  It  is  oecause  the  two  surfaces  of  common  window-glass  are  not  as 
in  the  case  of  plate-glass  perfect  planes,  and  perfectly  parallel  to  each  other, 
that  objects  seen  through  a  common  vrindow  appear  generally  more  or  less 
out  of  a  shape ;  and  hence  come  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  plate-glass  win- 
dow :  and  hence  the  singular  distortion  of  things  viewed  through  that  swell- 
ing or  lump  of  glass,  which  appears  at  the  centre  of  certain  very  coarse 
panes  and  which  remains  where  the  glass-blower's  instrument  was  attached. 

The  refraction  or  bending  of  light  is  interestingly  exemplified  in  the  effect 
of  the  glass  called  a  prism,  viz.,  a 

wedge  or  three-sided  rod    of  glass  Fig.  140. 

such  as  that  of  which  the  eml  is 
here  represented  at  6  e.  A  ray 
f^m  a  falling  on  the  surface  at  6  is 

bent  towards  the  internal  perpen-  ^^\     /a 

dicular,  and  therefore  reaches  c,  but 
on  escaping  again  at  c,  it  is  bent 
away  from  the  external  perpendicu- 
lar and  thus  with  its  original  deviation  doubled,  ffoes  on  to  d. 

The  law  of  lighf  s  bending,  according  to  the  obliquity 
with  which  it  traverses  the  siSurfaces  of  a  transparent  body, 
is  well  elucidated  by  the  effect  of  what  is  called  a  multi- 
plying glass;  that  is  to  say,  a  piece  of  glass  like  abc  e^ 
having  many  distinct  faces  cut  upon  it  at  anglea  with  each 
other.  If  a  small  object,  a  coloiured  bead  for  instance,  be 
placed  at  d,  an  eye  at  e  will  see  as  many  beads  as  there 
are  distinct  sur&ces  or  faces  at  the  ^ass }  for  first,  the 
ray  d  a,  passing  perpendicularly,  and  therefore  straight 
through,  will  form  an  image  as  if  no  class  intervened ; 
then,  the  rays  Arom  d  to  the  surface  b,  will  be  bent  by  the 
oblioue  surface,  and  will  show  the  object  as  if  it  were  in 
the  direction  eh;  and  the  light  falling  on  the  still  more 
oblique  surface,  c,  will  be  still  more  bent,  and  will  reach 
the  eye  in  the  direction  c  e,  exhibitms  a  similar  object 
also  in  that  direction — and  so  of  all  tne  other  surfaces. 
If  the  eye  were  at  d,  and  the  object  at  e,  the  result  would 
still  be  the  same.  A  plate  of  glass  roughened,  or  cut  into 
cross  furrows,  becomes  a  very  good  screen  or  window- 
blind,  by  disturbing  the  passage  of  light  through  it  so  that 
objects  beyond  it  are  not  distinguishable. 

^<  And  a  beam  of  white  light  thus  made  to  bend,  is  resolved  into  beams  of  the 
various  primary  colours;  which  beams,  however,  onbeing  again  blended, 
become  white  light  as  before"     (Read  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

The  most  extraordinary  fact  connected  with  the  bending  of  light  is  that  a 
pure  ray  of  white  light  from  the  sun  admitted  into  a  darkned  room  by  a  hole 
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in  the  wbdow-alnitter,  and  mftde  to 
Fig*  ^'12.  bend  bj  passing  throngh  transparent 

enrfaces  whioh  it  meets  v^ry  oblique- 
ly (aa  the  ray  a,  admitted  and  made 
to  bend  by  pasuag  through  the  prism 
of  glass  6  e,  to  fall  upon  the  wall  at 
dy)  instead  of  bendins  altogether  and 
appeurinff  still  as  we  same  white 
ray,  is  divided  into  several  raysy 
which,  falling  on  the  white  wall,  are  seen  to  be  of  difierent  most  vivid 
colours.  The  original  white  ray  is  said  thns  to  be  analysed,  or  divided  into 
its  elements. 

This  solar  speotmm,  as  it  is  oalled,  formed  upon  the  wall,  consistB,  when 
the  light  is  admitted  by  a  narrow  horisontal  slit,  of  four  coloured  patches 
corresponding  to  the  slit,  and  appearing  in  the  order,  from  the  bottom,  of  red, 
green,  blue,  and  violet.  If  the  slit  be  then  made  a  little  wider,  the  patches 
at  their  edges  overlap  each  other,  and  produce  by  the  mixture  of  their  ele- 
mentary colours,  certain  new  tints.  Then  the  spectrum  consists  of  the  seven 
Colours  commonly  enumerated  and  seen  in  the  rainbow,  vtz.j  red,  orange, 
vellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.— Had  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  violet 
been  the  four  colours  obtained  in  the  first  experiment,  the  occurrence  of  the 
others,  vu.,  of  the  orange,  from  the  mixing  edges  of  the  red  aod  yellow— of 
the  green,  from  the  mixture  of  the  yellow  and  blue, — and  of  the  indigo, 
from  the  mixture  of  blue  and  violet,  would  have  been  anticipated.  Bot  the 
facts  of  the  case  not  being  such,  we  see  that  they  are  not  yet  well  under- 
stood. When  Newt(Mi  first  made  known  the  phenomenen  of  the  many- 
coloured  spectrum,  and  the  extraordinary  conclusions  to  which  it  led,  he  ex- 
cited universal  astonbhment ;  for  the  common  ^ea  of  puaty,  the  meet  un- 
mixed, was  that  of  white  light.  In  farther  corroboration  of  the  noticm  of 
the  compound  nature  of  light,  he  mentioned,  that  if  the  colours  which  ap- 
pear on  the  spectruQi  be  painted  separately  around  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  and 
the  wheel  be  then  turned  rapidly,  the  individual  colours  cease  to  be  distin- 
guished, and  a  white  band  only  appears  where  they  are  whirling :  also,  that 
if  the  rays  of  the  speotrum,  produced  by  a  prism,  be  again  gathered  together 
by  a  lens,  they  reproduce  white  light.  The  red  is  the  kind  of  light  which 
is  least  bent  in  refraction,  and  the  violet  that  which  is  most  bent  It  was  at 
one  time  said,  as  an  explanation,  that  the  differently  coloured  particles  in 
light  had  different  degrees  of  gravity  or  inertia,  and  were,  therefore,  not  all 
equally  bent.  It  is  farther  remarkable,  with  respect  to  the  solar  spectrum, 
that  much  of  the  heat  in  the  ray  is  still  less  refracted  than  even  the  red  light, 
for  a  thermometer  held  below  the  red  light  rises  higl^er  than  in  any  part  of 
the  visible  spectrum ; — and  tliere  is  an  influence  or  something  in  the  beam 
more  refrangible  than  even  the  violet  rays,  and  capable  of  producing  power- 
ful chemical  and  maguetioal  effects.  The  different  spots  of  colour  in  the 
speotrum  are  not  all  the  same  siae,  and  there  is  a  difference  in  this  respect 
according  to  the  refracting  substance. 

All  transparent  substances  in  bending  light  produce  more  or  less  of  the 
separation  of  colour ;  but  it  is  an  important  fact,  that  the  quality  of  merely 
bending  a  beam,  or  of  refraction,  and  that  of  dividing  it  into  coloured  beams, 
or  of  ditpersion,  are^distinct  qualities,  and  not  having  the  same  proportions 
to  each  other  in  diffsrent  substances.  Newton,  from  not  discovering  this, 
condttded  that  a  perfect  telescope  of  refraction  could  never  be  made )  he  sup- 
posed that  the  bent  light  would  always  become  coloured,  and  so  render  the 
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objecta  indistit)^.  We  noW  know,  however,  ibat  by  oombinihg  two  or  more 
media,  we  may  obtain  bending  of  light  without  dispersion, — ^thua,  by  oppos*- 
ing  a  glass  which  bends  five  degrees  and  disperses  one  degree,  to  another 
glass  which  bends  three  degrees  and  disperses  one,  the  opposing  dispersions 
will  just  oounterbalance  or  neutralize  eaeh  other,  while  the  two  degrees  of 
excess  of  bending  will  remain  to  be  applied  to  use. 

The  diversified  colours  of  the  substances  around  us  depend  merely  upon 
their  fitness,  firom  texture  or  other  cause,  to  refieet  or  transmit  certain  modi- 
fications of  common  light,  and  the  colour  is  not  a  part  or  property  of  the 
body  itself.  We  shall  soon  find  that  the  vivid  colours  of  the  rainbow  are 
merely  the  white  liffht  of  the  sun,  reflected  to  us  after  being  bent  and  modi- 
fied by  the  colouness  drops  of  fklling  rain ;  and  that  the  sparkling  with 
tppearaaoe  of  rubies  and  emeralds,  which  we  see  in  cut-glsss  lustre,  is  a 
phenomenon  of  the  same  kind :— and  that  by  scratching  the  sur&ce  of  a 
piece  of  metal  so  as  to  have  a  given  number  of  lines  in  a  given  space,  we 
can  cause  the  same  subetanoe  to  appear  of  any  colour  we  pl^Me. 

<<  Transparent  hodieg,  as  glaa$,  may  he  made  of  xiuhfarm  tia  to  cawe  aU 
the  rays  of  Ught  which  pass  through  them  from  amy  owe  pointy  to  bend  so 
(M  to  meet  again  in  another  corresponding  point  heyond  them,'~*'ihe  body 
itself^  from  iie  required  farm  generally  resembling  thai  of  a  fiat  bean  or 
lentil,  being  then  called  a  LUNs/'  (Bead  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

The  innumerable  rays  of  light  (of  which  five  only  are  here  represented,) 
issuing  from  any  point  as  c,  towards  any  surface  in  the  situation  a  b,  are  said 
to  form  a  cone  or  pencil  of  diverging  light.   Now  it  is  evident  that  to  make 
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all  such  rays  converge  or  meet  again  in  one  place,  as/,  beyond  a  transparent 
body  placed  at  a  S,  it  would  be  necessary,  while  the  middle  ray  or  axis  of 
the  pencil  c  d  did  not  bend  at  all,  for  the  others  to  be  bent  more  and  more,  in 
proportion  as  they  fell  upon  the  body  farther  and  farther  from  the  centre  d. 
Recollecting,  then,  the  law  of  refraction,  that  light  entering  from  air  through 
the  surface  of  any  denser  medium,  as  glass,  is  bent  there  towards  the  perpen- 
dicular at  the  internal  surface,  in  proportion  to  the  obliquity  of  incidence, 
and  on  leaving  the  opposite  surface,  is  correspondingly  Jbent  away  from  its 
external  perpendicular,  (see  the  case  of  the  prism  at  p.  337;)  we  see  that  if 
a  piece  ox  glass  were  placed  at  a  b,  of  such  form  that  the  rays  falling  upon 
it  from  c  should  meet  and  leave  its  surfaces  with  greater  and  greater  obliquity 
in  some  regular  proportion^  as  the  points  of  incidence  w^re  more  distant  from 
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the  centre  d^  the  purpose  would  be  obtained.  And  we  have  the  satisikcttOQ 
of  knowing  that  a  glass^  of  which  the  surface  is  ground — which  it  easily  maj 
be — ^to  have  a  regular  convexity  or  bulging,  as  if  it  were  a  portion  cut  ofl 
from  the  surface  of  a  globe,  can  be  shown  to  answer  very  correctly  the  re- 
quired condition.  Such  a  glass  similarly  ground  on  both  sides,  is  here  repre- 
sented edgeways  between  a  and  h^  where  the  ray  c  d  falling  on  its  middle,  or 
perpendicularly,  and  similarly  leaving  it,  is  seen  going  straight  through  to  /, 
but  the  ray  c  e  meeting  the  surface  with  a  certain  degree  of  obliquity,  is  bent 
down  a  little,  first  on  entering  the  surface  at  e,  and  then  as  much  more  on 
leaving  the  opposite  surface  with  equal  obliquity,  and  so  arrives  at  /;  then 
the  ray  c  a,  for  corresponding  reasons,  is  stall  more  bent,  knd  equally  arrives 
at  /; — and  the  case  would  be  similar  of  any  other  rays  that  might  be  exa- 
mined. The  point  /  is  usually  called  k/ocub  (meaning  a  fire-place,)  because 
when  the  light  of  the  sun  is  thus  gathered,  the  heat  eoiioentrated  with  it  is 
powerfol  enough  to  make  combustibles  inflame.*^We  have  here  to  remark 
farther,  that  in  accopdance  both  with  calculation  and  experiment,  the  direction 
in  which  a  pencil  of  rays  falls  upon  a  lens  does  not  affect  the  result  of  the 
convergence  to  a  focus,  only  the  focus  is  always  in  the  direction  of  the  cen- 
tral ray  of  the  pencil  or  beam ;  it  will  be  at  p,  for  instance,  for  light  issuing 
from  o,  and  at  z  for  light  issuing  from  x. 

The  lens  represented  at  a  6  above  or  in  the  annexed  dii^ram,  at  fig.  1, 
having  both  sides  convex,  is  called  a  double  convex  lenM.  A  glass  convex 
only  on  one  side,  and  plane  or  flat  on  the  other,  as  shown  at  fig.  2,  would 


as  effectually  gather  the  rays,  but  with  half  the  power,  and  the  point  of 
meeting  or  focus  would  be  therefore  proportionably  more  distant.  Such  a 
glass  is  called  a  planoconvex  lens.  Then  the  gathering  or  converging 
power  of  any  glass,  whether  doubly  or  singly  convex,  is  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  its  convexity  or  bulging  of  surfaces,  for  the  less  it  bulges, 
the  more  nearly  does  it  approach  to  a  plane  glass,  and  the  more  it  bulges, 
the  more  obliquely  will  the  rays,  at  any  distance  from  the  centre,  fiill  upon 
its  surface,  and  the  sooner,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  their  being  more 
bent,  will  they  all  meet  the  axis  ray ;  hence  fig.  1  would  converge  much 
more  quickly  than  fig.  8,  which  represents  nearly  a  common  spectacle  glass ; 
and  a  very  ininuto  globe  is  the  form  most  powerfully  converging  of  all. 
The  surfaces  of  fig.  1  are  portions  of  a  small  globe ;  those  of  ^g.  3,  are 
smaller  portions,  but  of  a  globe  much  larger.  Concave  lenses  as — fig.  4, 
a  double  concave,  and  at  fig.  5,  a  plano-concave  lens,  in  obedience  to  the 
same  law  of  refraction,  spread  rays,  or  bend  them  away  from  the  axis  of 
the  pencil,  in  the  same  degree  that  similarly  convex  lenses  gather  them. 
A  concave  lens,  therefore,  receiving  the  converging  pencil  of  rays  from  a 
convex  lens,  might  restore  them  to  their  former  direction.  Very  useful 
purposes,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained,  are  served  in  optics,  by  certain 
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comUiuitioiiB  of  difierently  formed  lenms.  A  lens  may  be  oonyex  on  one 
aide  and  concave  on  the  other,  as  at  fig.  6,  called  a  menisons  lens,  because 
it  resembles  the  crescent  moon,  and  its  eflfeot  will  bo  according  to  the  curve 
which  predominates. 

A  person  collecting  the  ease  of  the  ^'mnltiplying  glass/'  described  a  few 
pages  back,  might  sa7,--*bat  is  not  a  convex  lens  merely  a  multiplying  glass 
of  a  mnch  greater  number  of  faces,  and  if  so,  why,  instead  of  one  imagOi 
does  it  not  make  thousands  7  The  answer  is,  that  the  multiplying  glass,  by 
every  face,  bends  a  set  of  rays,  capable  of  forming  a  distinct  and  complete 
image ;  but.  the  lens  has  no  surface  large  enough  to  bend  more  than  a  single 
ray  and  it  concentrates  all  ihe  single  rays  into  one  place,  to  form  there  one 
image  of  great  vividness  and  beauty. 

'^ And  when  Me  light  proceeding  firom  every  point  of  an  object  placed  before 
a  len$  is  collected  in  eorretponding  points  behind  it,  a  perfect  image  of 
the  object  is  there  produced,  W)^  the  image  is  received  upon  a  euitable 
white  surface  in  a  dark  placcy  the  arrangement  ts  called^  according  to 
minor  drcimutanceSj  the  CAMERA  OBSCURA,  SOLAB  MIOROSOOPB  or  MAGIO 
lahtbbn/'    (Read  the  Analysis,  page  825.) 

Words  are  wanting  to  express  the  admirable  consequenoea  to  man  of  the 
eorioiu  property  of  a  lens  that  it  can  bring  together  to  focal  points  behind 
all  the  rays  of  light  which  traverse  it  from  any  points  of  an  object  placed 
before  it.  The  following  instance  will  lead  to  the  understanding  of  others. 
If  a  lens  as  a,  be  placed  so  as  to  fill 

up  an  opening  made  in  the  window-  ^S*  ^^' 

shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  then,  from  ^^<:^ 

any  object  before  tiiat  opening — as  the  ^^-<^^^^^^^^^ 

cross  here  pieseated,  all  Uie  light       V'"''"S^^^^^^^^^ 
which  each  point  emits  towards  the       ij3^\T>^^^^*. 
lens  will  be  concentrated  or  gathered       ^^^^^^^'•'^^11::'^''':::^^ 
leather  in  a  corresponding  focal  point  "--'-•^•V/^.j 

behind  Uie  lens  or  within  the  xoom, 
and  if  a  sheet  ci  paper  be  held  there  at  the  du^noe  of  the  focal  points,  a 
beautiful  image  of  the  object  will  be  seen  upon  the  paper. 

In  these  few  words,  we  have  described  the  interesting  contrivance  called 
the  cam/era  <^scura  tx  dark  chamber }  and  when  a  glass  is  chosen  of  pnv 
per  nae  and  focal  distance,  and  a  screen  or  the  wall  of  the  chamber  (if  at  the 
required  distance,)  is  properly  prepared  to  receive  the  light,  the  most  en^ 
chanting  portraiture  is  instantly  produced  of  the  whole  scene  which  the  win* 
dow  commands.  With  what  rapture  does  the  sohool*boy  first  view  this 
lovely  picture  drawn  by  nature's  own  pencil,  and  with  colors  taken  directly 
from  the  sun's  bright  ray — with  what  rapture,  as  his  eyes  search  over  it, 
does  he  recognise,  perhaps,  his  playmates  there,  and  the  river  in  which  he 
batiies,  and  where  he  sails  hia  b<Mit,  and  the  wood  in  whose  solitudes  he 
loves  to  wander,  and  the  mountain  heishts  which  he  climbs  tomcat  the  firesh 
bieese,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  world,  to  allow  his  young  fancy  to  work, 
beginning  to  shoot  far  into  time  and  spaoe.  The  great  peculiarity  of  sud 
a  pictore  is,  that  it  does  not,  like  others,  portray  still-n^uro,  but  every  thing 
with  appropriate  motion  or  changes :  the  playmates  are  all  in  action :  the 
leafy  trees  wave  in  the  wind,  the  clouds  sail  along,  the  sun  may  rise  or  may 
set,  and  even  the  lightning's  gleam  may  dart  across :  or,  again,  commenced 
enterprise  may  be  brought  to  a  close;  the  traveller  may  climb  the  distant 
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bill  and  disappear;  Ae  fisherman  may  draw  his  net  and  secure  hia  prizes 
the  contested  race  may  be  won  br  Icet.  A  Malayan  chief  in  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  was  so  surprised  and  pleased  by  a  small  portable  oamefB  obeoura 
which  the  author  happened  to  have  among  his  apparatus,  that  he  seemed 
disposed  to  give  for  it  almost  any  thing  he  peaseesed. 

It  appears  in  the  hut  diagram  that  the  image  formed  beyond  a  lens  by  the 
gathered  light,  is  in  a  contrary  position  to  the  object  kself, — that  is,  inverted, 
—because  the  light  from  the  top  of  the  object  darts  through  the  opening  or 
^lass  in  a  deaoending  direction,  and  that  from  the  bottom  rises  to  the  open- 
ing, and  in  the  same  direction  passes  beyond  it.  It  ia  usual,  therefore,  in  a 
camera  obscura,  to  plaoe  a  small  mirror  immediately  behind  the  lens,  so  as 
to  throw  all  the  light  which  enters,  downwards,  to  a  whitened  table,  upon 
which  the  picture  may  be  conveniently  contemplated. 

The  camera  obscura  often  gives  very  useful  assbtauce  to  young  pamters, 
by  enabling  them  to  trace  correctly  the  outlines  of  the  objects  placed  before 
it,  and  also  to  study  effects  of  light,  shade  and  colour,  more  profitably  than 
they  at  first  can,  by  looking  at  the  objects  themselves.  The  laws  <^  per- 
spective are  most  intelligibly  illustrated  in  this  most  true  picture. 

An  effect,  approaching  i&  a  degree  to  that  of  the  complete  camera  obaoura 
now  described,  is  produced  by  merely  makiitg  a  small  hole  in  the  shutter  of 
a  dark  room,  and  letting  the  light  which  enters  by  it  fail  on  any  wkite 
surface  beyond.  The  whole  landscape  is  then  dimly  portrayed  upon  the 
surface,  mrry,  the  painter,  while  lying  on  a  sick  bed,  mistook  such  a 
scene  appearing  on  the  ceiling  of  his  room  for  a  supernatural  vision*  If  a 
cross  be  held  before  the  openiog  as  in  the  last  figure,  it  is  evident  that  from 
every  point  of  the  cross  light  will  enter  by  the  opening,  and  will  fall  on 
corresponding  parts  of  a  sheet  of  paper  hdd  behind,— but  as  the  light  from 
each  point  is  not  a  single  ray,  but  a  spreading  pencil  or  oone  ef  light,  it  will 
fall  on  the  paper,  not  on  one  point,  but  on  a  surface  at  least  as  larae  as  the 
opemng,  and  thus  the  light  from  adjoining  points  will  mix  at  the  edges,  and 
will  render  the  images  misty  and  indistinct,  somewhat  like  those  on  the 
back  of  tapestry.  If  the  opening  be  very  small,  the  picture  will  be  well 
defined,  but  very  feebly  illuminat^,-  and  if  the  opening  be  of  considerable 
size,  the  mixing  of  Xhe  pencils  will  be  so  great  ^B  to  toave  no  particuiar 
object  distinguishable.  But,  in  the  latter  caae,  and  however  large  the 
opening  be,  it  a  lens  be  introduced,  it  will  converge  «vety  pencil  of  light  to 
an  exact  point,  and  the  picture  will  instantly  be  render^  perfeotiy  dear. 
A  lens  is  never  held  up  in  the  light  without  forming  beyond  it  pictures  such 
as  now  described,  of  every  visible  object  about  it,  wd  the  pictures  are  not 
seen,  only  because  there  are  no  screens  placed  to  receive  them,  and  because 
they  are  so  numerooa  as  to  confoee  one  another,— in  other  words,  because 
they  are  not  admitted  singly  into  a  dark  chamber. 

The  distance  from  a  lens  at  which  an  image  is  formed  or  the  rays  of  the 
light  meet,  depends  first  upon  the  refractive  or  bending  power  of  the  lens, 
and  therefore,  on  its  form  and  on  the  nature  of  its  substance;  and,  secondly, 
upon  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light  when  they  reach  the  lens,  as  to  whether 
they  are  divergent,  parallel  or  convergent.  We  have  already  explained  that 
glasif  refracts  about  twice  as  much  as  water,  and  that  diamond  rmaots  about 
twice  as  much  as  glass :  and  we  have  considered  the  effect  of  different-deffrees 
of  convexity  in  lenses — arising  equally  whether  the  lens  be  of  water  enclosed 
between  glasses  like  watch-glasses,  or  of  solid  glass,  or  of  foek-orystal,  or  of 
diamond  itself.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  joint  effect  of  thc^  refractive 
power,  and  of  the  directLoa.of  the  incident  rays. 
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Baji  fkliing  from  a  on  a  oomparatively  flat  or  weak  lena  at  L,  might  meet 

Fig.  146. 


only  at  d,  or  er^n  farther  off :  while,  with  a  stronger  or  more  convex  lens, 
thej  might  meet  at  c  or  at  &  ;  a  lens  weaker  still  might  only  destroy  the  diver- 
gence of  the  rays,  without  being  able  to  give  them  any  convergence  or  to  bend 
them  enough  to  bring  them  to  a  point  at  all, — and  then  they  would  proceed  all 
parallel  to  each  other,  as  seen  at  e  and/; — and  if  the  lens  were  yet  weaker, 
it  might  only  destroy  a  part  of  the  divergence,  causing  the  rays  from  a  to  go 
to^and  Ay  after  passing  through,  instead  of  to  iandA;,in  their  original  direction. 

In  an  analogous  manner,  light  coming  to  the  lens  in  the  contrary  directions 
from  hj  c,  dj  Ac,  might,  accoiSing  to  the  stren^h  of  the  lens,  be  all  made  to 
oome  to  a  focus  at  a  or  at  I,  or  in  some  more  distant  point ;  or  the  rays  might 
become  parallel,  as  m  and  «,  and,  therefore,  never  come  to  a  focus,  or  they 
might  remain  divergent. 

It  may  be  observed  in  the  figure  above^  that  the  flu-ther  an  object  is  from 
ihe  lens,  the  less  divergent  are  the  rays  which  fall  from  it  upon  the  lens;  or 
the  more  nearly  do  they  approach  to  beiug  parallel.  From  b  there  is  much 
divergence  in  the  exterior  rays,  from  c  less,  from  d  less  still,  and  rays  from 
a  great  distanee,  as  those  represented  by  e  and/,  appear  quite  parallel.  If 
the  distance  of  the  radiant  point  be  very  great,  they  really  are  so  nearly  pa- 
rallel that  a  very  nice  test  is  required  to  detect  the  non-aecordanoe.  Bays, 
for  instance,  coming  to  the  earth  from  the  sun^  do  not  diverge  the  millionth 
of  an  inch  in  a  thousand  miles.  Hence,  wliere  we  wish  to  make  experiments 
with  parallel  rays,  we  take  those  of  the  sun. 

Any  two  points  so  situated  on  the  oppasite  sides  of  a  lens,  as  that  when 
either  heeomes  the  radiant  point  of  light,  the  other  is  the  focus  of  such  light, 
are  called  conjvgate  foci.  An  object  and  the  image  of  it  formed  by  a  lens, 
must  always  be  in  conjtigate/oci,  and  as  the  one  is  nearer  the  lens,  the  other 
will  be  in  a  certain  propcurtion  more  distant. 

What  is  called  the  principal  foous  of  a  lens,  and  by  the  distance  of  which 
from  the  glass  we  compare  or  oliuisify  lenses  among  themselves,  is  the  point 
at  which  the  sun's  rays,  or  any  parallel  rays,  are  made  by  it  to  meet ;  and 
thus,  by  holding  the  glass  in  the  sun,  and  nottng  at  what  diatanee  behind  it 
the  litUe  luminous  apot  or  image  of  the  sun  is  formed,  we  can  at  once  ascer- 
tain the  fooos  of  a  glass— as  at  a  for  the  rays  e  and/. 

It  is  a  remarkabk  coincidence  that  the  bending  power  of  the  common  dass 
used  Ibr  lenses  should  be  such,  that  the  focus  of  a  double  lens  is  just  where 
the  oentre  of  the  sphere  would  be,  of  whfch  the  surface  of  the  lens  is  a  p<^- 
tion.  '  This  gives  us  another  fact  with  whioh  to  associate  the  recollection  that 
the  foous  is  nearer  as  the  oonvexity  of  the  lens  is  greater,  that  is  to  say,  as 
the  surface  is  a  portion  of  a  smidler  sphere.  And  such  being  the  law,  it 
may  be  proved  by  caloolation  as  well  as  by  the  fact,  that  if  a  candle  be  held 
in  r^atioQ  to  a  lens  at  Iwioe  ttie  principal  fboal  distance,  suppose  at  c  f<sr  a  iens 
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wnSL-imSMBrnwita^  Ike  iflnge  of  the  candle  will  b«  fonnedst  ?  just  as  l«r  on 
xsr  nsat  sadm.  Thus,  then,  by  trying  with  the  leDS  uDtil  the  image  of  a 
laouile  ai  fibmed  at  the  aame  distance  from  it  as  the  object  is,  we  have  a 
sMood  node  of  aaeertaining  the  focal  distance  of  a  lens.  Other  kinds  of 
^iaa»  and  other  substances  refract  with  different  power  ;  bnt  the  &cts  now 
ataaed  should  be  retained  in  the  memory  as  etandards  of  comparison. 

Beeaon  the  focal  point  of  light  passing  throngh  a  lens  is  at  the  same  dis- 
tanee  from  the  centre  of  the  lens,  in  whatever  direction  the  light  passes 
through,  a  snrCiee  placed  to  receive  the  image  of  any  broad  object  should 
really  be  concave,  that  is  to  say,  all  parts  of  it  should  be  at  the  same  distonee 
from  the  centre  of  the  lens,  otherwise  the  image  will  be  more  perfect  either 
at  its  middle  than  towards  its  edges,  or  vice  versa — but  it  is  not  found  nee» 
aaiy  to  attend  to  this  in  common  practice;  where  the  object  and  its  image  am 
not  of  gnat  extent. 

^  The  aie  of  an  image  formed  behind  a  lens  is  always  proportioned  to  the 
Atinro  of  the  ima^  from  the  lens,  and  the  image  is  as  much  larger  or  smaller 
than  the  object  as  it  is  farther  from  or  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  object.  This 

will  be  evident  from  considering  the  an- 
Fig.  147.  '         nexed  £flure.    c  represents  the  place  of  a 

lens,  and  the  lens,  aooordii^  to  its  power, 
will  form  an  image  of  the  cross  a  h,  in  some 
situation,  as  at  d,  e,  g,  &g.    Now  when- 
ever the  imaoe  is  formed  and  by  whatever 
lens,  one  end  of  it  must  be  in  contact  with 
the  Hue  a  g^  and  the  other  end  with  the 
line  h  h;  and  as  these  lines  cross  each 
other  at  c,  and  widen  regularly  aft^erWards, 
a  line  adjoining  them  (and  the  image  is  such  a  line,)  must  always  be  shorter 
the  nearer  it  is  to  c,  that  is  to  say,  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  converging 
power  of  the  lens. 

Many  persons  may  not  have  reflected,  that  the  luminous  ctrole  called  the 
focus  of  a  burning  glass,  is  really  but  the  image  or  picture  of  the  sun  formed 
by  the  glass  or  lens.  The  intennty  of  the  heat  and  of  the  light  is  of  course 
in  proportion  as  the  image  is  smaller  than  the  glass  which  forms  it,  and  the 
nearer  that  the  image  is  formed  to  the  kns^  or  the  more  powerfully  convergent 
that  the  lens  is,  the  smaller  will  the  image  be.  Mr.  Parker's  famous  burning 
lens,  which  cost  £700,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Bmperor  of  Ghinai 
was  three  feet  in  diameter  and  the  diameter  of  die  sun's  imsge  formed  by  it 
was  one  inch :  it  concentrated  the  light  and  heat  thoiefoie  about  1,800  timeo. 
To  render  the  effect  still  more  powerful,  a  smaller  lens  was  placed  behind 
the  larger,  farther  reducing  the  sBie  of  the  ia\age  to  one-sixth.  Very  sur- 
prising effects  were  produced  by  this  lens.  In  the  melting  of  metals,  inflaming 
of  oombnstibles,  &c.  The  size  of  burning  lenses,  until  lately,  was  limited 
by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  great  pieces  of  glass  required  to  form  them : 
but  they  are  now  built  up  of  many  pieces  suitably  united  together.  Some 
large  lenses  have  been  made  of  water,  that  is,  of  water  enclosed  between 
meniscus  glasses,  like  watoh-glaBses.  A  common  goblet  of  water,  or  a  vaae 
holding  gold-fishes,  has  in  some  ca^es  acted  as  a  burning  glass,  setting  fire  to 
the  curtains,  near  which  it  had  been  left  in  the  sunshine.  ^  . 

And  the  nearer  that  an  object  is  brought  to  a  lens,  the  more  distant,  and 
therefore  the  larger  will  its  image  be;  for,  as  the  rays  falling  upon  a  lens  are 
divergent  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the  object,  and  therefore  with  the 
same  power  of  lenS;  must  meet  farther  behind  (as  seen  in  the  figure  at  page 
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848,)  then  the  aiie  of  the  rays,  aa  the  ibefl  c  a  and  c  &  in  the  last  fignie, 
irill  have  separated  far  before  the  rays  meet,  and  will  have  made  the  image 
proportioDally  ligisr.  If  we  soppoee  IMe  d  in  the  same  diamm  to  be  the 
object,  its  image  would  be  a  6.  The  sun  is  exactly  as  much  larger  than  his 
image  fonned  by  a  bsning-glasB)  as  he  is  more  diatant  from  it  than  the 
image ;  and  if  ^re  had  a  screen  9f  snffieifliit  sice  hung  np  in  a  distant  space, 
a  Tery  bright  object  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  might  be  made  by  a 
lens  to  form  &n  image  as  broad  as  the  ann. 

From  all  these  considemtione,  we  see  that,  in  a  camera  obecura,  the  sereen 
should  be  from  the  lens,  at  the  distance  of  lis  principal  focus  for  distant  ob- 
jects, and  a  little  farther  thiln  this  for  near  objecte.  Accordingly  the  lens  is 
generally  fixed  in  a  slidingpieee,  which  allows,  the  distancovfirom  the  screen  to 
be  adjusted  to  larcumatanceSf  If  the  representation  be  desired  large,  the 
lennmust  be  ^a  long  focus )  if  smtf  1^  the  lofis  must  be  of  a  short  focus.  Again, 
when  by  the  revealed  use  ^  the  lens,  a  small  object  as  d  is  to  be  n^agnified 
to  such  a  size  as  a  &,  then  the  object  must  be  placed  a  Httle  beyond  the  focus 
of  the'glass ;  for  if  placed  nearor,*  the  pencils  of  rays  from  it  would  never  be 
gather^  to  focal  points  at  all,  and  no  iQige  would  be-  formed  at  any  distance. 

When,  as  alluded  to  in  the  la*t  sentence  a  small  object  is  placed  very  near 
a  lens,  and  the  image  of  it  is  thrown  upon  the  wall  of  a  dark  nH)m,  perhaps 
a  hundred  times  farther  from  the  lens  than  the  object  is,  the  iniage  is  a  greatly 
magnified  representalaon  of  the  object,  viz.^  it  is  a  hundred  tiqies  Longer  and 
a  hundred  times  broader,  and  therefore  hasten  thousand  times  as  much  sur« 
&oe  as  the  object;  but  if  in  this  experiment  the  object  be  illuminated  only 
in  an  ordinary  degree,  the  light  from  it  is  so  scattered  as  not  to  sufiloe  for 
distinct  divisioA  Hence,  to  attain  fully  in  thb  mianner  the  purpose  of  a 
mierosoope,  a  very  strong  light,  concentrated  by  a  suitable  mirror  or  glass, 
must  be  directed  upon  the  object.  When  the  light  of  the  sun  is  used  in 
such  a  case,  the  complete  apparatus  is  called  a  solar  microie<we,  and  serves 
beautifully  to  display  the  structure  of  any.  minute  objects.  When  artificial 
light  is  used,  aa  of  a  lamp,  the  apparatus  Let  called  the  lucemai  miaroKopeot 
magic  lantern,  .  ** 

A  good  solar  microscope  beoomes  one  of  the  most  interesting  presents 
which  science  has  made  to  man,  for  aiding  him  vtk  his  rebevch'es  into  the  secrets 
of  nature.  With  the  late  improvements  in^he  construction  of  lenses,  by  which 
the  dispersion  of  light  Of  th^  rainbefw^lringe,  is{>reveiited,  (aawill  be  explained 
under  the  head  of  Telescopes,)  'objects  may  be  magnifiea  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand'  limes,  find  st^l  bo  so  luminoui  as  to  be  beautifuUy  distinct; 
tiius  a  cheese-mite  will  iqtpear  of  the  dimensions  of  a  hog,  and  creatures  alto- 
gether invisible  to  the  naked^  ^ye,  or  (>efoeiv6d  by  it  only  as  minute  white 
points,  are  discovered  to  be  anixpited  beinfts,  having,  the  p^ect  proportions, 
and  often  the  beauty  of  larger  Auim^,  aw  endowed  with  similar  appetites, 
pasmons,  and  apparent  ingenuity,' but  ^ith:  an'ivotivitv  £a.r  surpassing  that 
met  with  in  the  more  bulky  creation.  A  judicious*  selection  of  objects  for 
the  solar  mictoscope  is  calculated  eaeeedingly  to'-surpdse  the  .mind  on  its 
first  atteodinff  to  them,  and  to  fill  it  yrith  high  conceptions  of  the  infinity  of 
creation.  WiUi  the  common  microscope  oniy  one  person  at  a  time  can  feast 
his  wonder ;  but  with  a  solar,  a  whole  roitmfull  of  company  may  at  once  con- 
temflhte  the  same  objects  and  witness  the  same  actions,  and  thus  have  their 
admiration  increased  by  the  consciousness  of  sympathy* 

The  magic  lantern,  we  have  said,  consists  of  a  poweriful  lens,irith  objects, 
highly  illuminated  by  lamp-light,  placed  so  near  it  that  their  images  are 
formed  far  off,  and  are  therefore  proportionally  larger.    For  the  magio  Mntem 
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the  objects  are  generally  patntings  ivade  on  thio  phties  of  glass  ^th  trans- 
parent oolours;  and  each  plate  is  formed  to-sli^  through  a  slit  (v  pasiage 
behind  the  lens.  The  lens  itself,  or  what  ma^  beetled  half- of  it,  (for  there 
are  often  two  lenses  joiAed  to  give*  greater  power,)  iamoireaUewith  the  tab« 
which  is  seen  projecting  from  the  U»teft;t,«o  that it^distajMC  from  the  objeol 
maj  be  varied,  and  thus  a  eorrespondiqg  ap^poseh  to  or  receding  firom  the 
screen  may  be  allowed,  which  will  produce  an  increase  or  lessening  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  visible  picture  on  the  wull.  »•  '    *• 

Some  public  lectures  on  astronomy  and  «tiler  bnmches  of  natural  hiilory; 
have  had  the  drawings  and  paintings  reqior^d  Ibt  the  >ekici(j|atiow  of  their 
subjects  made  in  miniature  upon  glass,  to  be  mignified  afterwards  |o  the 
degree  desired^  aaA  shown  npojl  any  p<nrt  ef  the  lecture-room  J)y  the  t^p^ 
lantern.  •  •  *  ..■;•» 

A  thick  fog  or  ^molre  at  flight  ii^ill 'sometimes  r<^eet  the  imagjpsof  a  m^gio 
lantern  so  as  to  make  them  distinct  y  visible ;  and  there  »re  several  oasea 
on  record;  where  persons,  wickedly,  ingenious  ?n  this  ^ay,  Iiave  terrified  igno- 
rant individnals  almost  ^to  deatb,  by  thtowiog  spectres  from  a  concealed  laa- 
tern.  Some  years *ago  a  3Gntiilel4fi^St  James'  Park  was  thus  persuaded 
that  he  bad  seen  supernatural  beings  nea».  him  among  the  trees. 

A  very  charming  Ulnsion  is  prodoeed  by.a'msgic  lantern  manoduvred  on 

ope  side  of  a  thin  i»creen,  while  the  B|>eetat0f8  not  aware  of  the  exbtence  of 

a  screen,  are  sitting  on*  the  other  side.    'l%e  image — ^let  us  suppose  it  diat 

of  A  genius  flaying  in  the  air — may  be  first  thrown  upon  the  screen  from  the 

lantern  while  very  noar^  and  then  it  will  be  small,  and,  if  desired,  ezoeedingij 

bright  because  the  light  is  much  concentrated.    If  the  exhibitor  then  gradu* 

ally  recede  from  the  screen,  adjusting  at  the  same  time  the  idistanee  of  the 

lens  from  the  picture,  the  image  will  become  progressively  larger,  and  to  the 

(^lectators  will  appear  to  be  soaring  and  approachiufr,  until  at  last  the  expand- 

ed  wings  and  limbs  seem  hovering  almost  over  their  heads.     An  endless 

variety  of  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  exhibitions  of  this  kind  have  been 

.  mmie,  under  the  name  of  jpAanlat^ma^k^na  ox  raising  of  upecires.  , 
»•■  •  .  » 

"  The  BYE  itief/  is,  in  fact^  hUt  a  small  camera  obscura>"    (Read  the 
•    . '  '      Analysis,  page  826.) 

Who  could  at  first  belies  that  in  deaNsiihing  the  camera  obscnra,  as  we 
have  now  done,  we  had  in  reality  been  describiig  on^r  a  large  model  of  that 
most  interesting. of  the  ol^ects.of  creation,  the  iiviag  jey^ iMlf,  the  inlet  of 
man'is  knowled|e, — or  what  nfay  be  ^led  the  i^ihh  dWeiHngof  the  soul— ^ 
that  from  which  the  fire  of  pftssion  dart^  thpmgh  #i}ich'  the  languor  of  ex- 
haustion is  perceived,  and  in  which  life  and'tiMiugfat  see^i  looncentrated !  Yet 
the  eye  is  nothine  but  a  simple  camera  obs<pisa  t  formed  of  the  parts  described 
above  as*e8sentiaT  to  the  bamera'oli^ura :  but  inits^simplicity  so  perfect  that 
they  who'delicht  to  find'&rouiti  them  tangible  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
an  all-wise  and  good  Creator,  point  to  this  in  thd  midst  of  thonsands,  as  one 
of  the  taiost  unddniable  and  triUmphan^  proofs**  We  shall  now  deseribe  the 
eye  and  tts^actions :  and  keeping  jpresent  to  u»the  idea  of  the  camera  obscnra, 
as  already  treated  of,  we  shall  find' that  the  use  of  the  various  parts  mVt  be 
declared  by  merely  enumerating  them.  This  paragraph  should  be  petused 
while  the  reader  has  the  opportunity  of  observing  either  his  own  eye  lefiected 
in  a  mirror,  or  the  eye  of  some  companion  bear  him. 

The  hvman  eye^  then  is  a  gloSufar  chamber  of  the  sjse  of  a  large  walnut, 
having  for  its  cuter  wall  a  very  tough  membrane  called,  firom  its  hardness, 
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the  sclerotic  qoai,  \n  the  front  of  whkh  there  is  one  round  opening  or  win- 
dow,  named,  beeause  of  ite  bemy  teztare,  the  cornea.  The  ohamber  is 
lined  with  a  finer  membrane  or  web,  ^e  choroid  (having  relation  to  colour,) 
which,  to  insQffe  theioternal  darkness  of  the  phioe,'i8  covered  with  a  black 
paint,  tbe  j>fywnnium  niffrum.  This  Uning  is  bordered  at  the  edge  of  the 
fDund  window  by  a  folded  drtsperj^-the- ciliary  processes,  hidden  from  with- 
out by  being  behind  the  curious  cod  tractile  window^ciirtain  the  tm,  (so  named 
for  its  rafnoow  varietjt>f  colour  in  diflereni  persons,)  through  the  central 
opening  of  which,  called  the  pttpit,  the  light*  enters.  Immediately  behind 
the  piipiHs'.smpemkd,  by  attaehments  among  the  ciliary  processes,  the  er^«- 
iulUwt  leiiiy  n  dbqble  ^avex,  meet  transparent  l>ody  of  considerable  hard- 
nesf,  which  se  in^uetkpes4he  light  jessing  through  it  fnfto  external  object^ 
as  to  fbrm  pbi^t  im^gds  of  these  obiects,  in  the  way  already  described,. on 
the  back  waD  oT  tbe^e,  over  WhM  im  optic  nerve,  there  oall^  the  retina,  is 
spread  «8  a  s^onid  ilningp  The' eye  ie  maintained  lif  ilQ-globnlar  eondition: 
by  a  watery  Ifauid  which  distends  its  external  covering^  and  Whioh,Sn  the 
spaee  before  tne  lens,  or  the  (interior  chamber  bf  iheejfe,  beiog  perfectly 
limpid,  is  called  the  aqueous  hnfrwrnts  tnd  ip  the  rematndet  er  lar^  poste- 
rior chamber^  being  enclosed  in  a'pellucid  spongy  strudture,  so  as  to  acquire 
somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  melted*  ^assy  is  oalled  tfa^  vitreous  humour. 

The  annexed  figure  represents  an  eyes  of  the  coittmon  dinwnsiQns,  supposed 
to  be  cut  through  its  middle,  from  above  downwards;  so  asto^hoi^  the  edges 
of  the  ooats,  fte.  0  is  the  outer  or  sderoHe  eoat^  known  pepuiarly,  wheiB 
meet  exposed  in  firoot,  as  the  white  of  the  tye,  A  is  the  traneparsnt  cornea 
joined  to  the  edge  of  the  round  opening  of  the  solerotic;  it  is  more  bulging 
than  the  sclerotic,  or  forms  a  portion  of  a  pmaller  sphere  t^an  the  general 
eyeball,  so  that,  while  it  may  be  truly  oalled  a  hdw-windiyw,  it,  or  rather  the 
convex  surface  of  its  contained  water,  is  also  A  powerfoi  lena  for  acting  on  the 
pencils  of  entering  light.  At  B,  the  similarity  all  round  the  edge^f  the  cor- 
nea, is  attached  to  the  window-eurtaiu  or  iris,  ebowQ  here  edgeways  immersed 
in  the  aqueous  humour,  and  hanging  inwiirds  frotn  above  and  belew  towards  ^ 
its  central  opening  at  pupil,  through  which  the  ray  A  of  lighl'  are  ptfiising  to 
the  lens.  The  iris  has  in  its  structure  two  acts  of  fibres,  tie  circular  and  the 
radiating,  which  cross  and  aot  in  opposition  to  each  of  her  ;*^  when  the  oinsular 
fibres  contract,  the  pupil  is.  lessened,'  when  t^e  radiating  contract,  it  is  en- 
larged ;  and  the  changes  happetraccqrditfigto  the 'intensity  of  light  and  the 
state  of  sensil)i9ity  of  &e  retina,  as  knliy  at  aifjr  time  be  proved  by  closing  the 
eyelids  for  a  mdemeni  t9  make  the  pupil  dibte,  tnd  then  /)pening  them  to- 
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wards  a  strong  light,  to  make  it  oontzaot.  Behind  tbs  pupil  is  seen  the  lens  D 
with  ito  circumferenoe  attached  to  the  ciltarjf  proceues  E :  it  is  more  oonTez 
behind  than  before.  The  disease  of  the  eje  called  cataract  (from  the  Oreek 
word  implying  obttruction,)  is  the  oiromnstanoe  of  the  l^s  beoominff  opaque, 
and  the  cure  is  to  extract  the  lens  entirelj,  or  to  depr^s  it  to  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  and  then  to  substitute  for  it  ezternallj  a  powerful  artificial  lens  or 
spectacle-glass.  The  three  lines  marking  here  the  bonndarj  of  the  eje  stand 
for  its  three  coats  as  they  haye  been  called,  the  strong  $ckrotiCf  aild  the  double 
lining  of  the  choroid  and  retina.  The  figure  of  a  cross  is  represented  apon 
the  retina  as  formed  by  the  light  entering  from  the  cross  ici:di6^t  (which  cross 
has  to  appear  here  small  and  near,  although  supposed  to  be  large  and  dis» 
tant.)  The  imagerof  the  cross  is  inverted,  as  explained  for  the  camera  ob* 
scura:  but  we  shall  learn  below  that  the  percejptiou  of  an  object  may  be 
equally  distinct  in  whatever  position  the  imi^  IblII  on  the  retina.  It  has  been  - 
explained  above,  that  a  lens  can  form  a  perfect  image  of  conmderable  ex- 
tent only  on.  a  concave  surface,— and  the  retioii  is  such  a  surface.  The 
present  di  igrara  further  explains  what  is  meant  by  the  anterior  and  jxMle- 
rior  chambers  of  the  eye,  namely,  die  compartments  which  are  before  and 
behind  the  crystalline  lens  D. 

The  nature  of  the  eye  as  a  camera  obsoura  is  beanUfully  exhibited  by 
taking  the  eye  of  a  recently  killed  bullock,  and  after  carefully  cutting  away 
the  back  part  of  the  two  outer  coats,  by  going  with  it  to  a  dark  place  and 
directing  the  pupil  towards  any  bngbtly  illuminated  objects;  there  may 
then  be  seen  through  the  semi-transparent  retina,  left  as  a  screen  at  the 
Iwok  of  the  eye,  a  minute  but  perfect  picture  of  all  such  objects — a  picture, 
therefore,  formed  on  the  back  of  the  little  apartment  or  camera  obscura  bv 
the  agency  of  the  convex  cornea  and  lens  in  front.  The  picture  is  inverted, 
for  reasons  explained  above. 

Understanding  from  all  this,  that  when  a  man  is  said  to  be  looking  at  an 
object,  his  mind  is  in  truth  only  taking  cognisance  of  the  picture  or  impres- 
sion made  on  his  retina,  it  excites  admiration  in  us  to  think  of  the  exquisite 
delicacyof  texture  and^  sensibility  which  the  retina  must  possess,  that  there 
may  be  the  perfect  perception  which  really  occurs  of  even  the  separate  parts 
of  the  minute  images  there  formed.  A  whole  printed  sheet  of  newspaper, 
for  bstanoe,  may  he  portrayed  on  jJbe  retina  oi^  less  space  than  the  surface 
of  a  finger-nail,  and  yet  not  only  shall  every  word  and  letter  be  separately 
perceivable,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  at  leaat,  even  an  imperfection  of 
a  single  letter.  Or,  more  wonderful  stil},  when  at  night  an  eye  is  tunied  up 
to  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  there  is  portrayed  on  the  little  concave  of  the 
retina  the  boundless  concave  of  the  sSy,  with  eyery  ol^eet  in  its  just  propor- 
tions. There  a  moon  in  beautiful  miniature  mity  be  saiUog  among  her  white- 
edged  clouds,  and  surrounded  by  a-thou^nd  twinkling  stars,  all  in  just  pro- 
portion, so  that  an  animaFci^le  within  and  near  the  pupil,  the  retina  might 
appear  another  starry  firmament  decked  in  its  glory.  If  the  image  in  the 
human  eye  be  thus  minute,  what  must  they  be  itt  the  little  eye  of  a  wren,  or 
of  other  animals  smaller  still  I    How  wj^derful  are  the  works  of  nature  I 

Because  the  images  formed  on  the  retina  are  always  inverted  as  respects 
the  true  {position  of  the  objects  prodding  them — just  as  happens  in  a  umnle 
camera  obsoura — ^persons  have  wondered  that* things  should  appear  upY%ht, 
or  in  their  true  situations.  The  explanation  is  not  d.fficult.  It  is  known 
that  a  man  with  wry  neck  judges  as  correctly  of  the  position  of  the  objects 
around  him  as  any  other  persoh-^never  deeming  them  to  be  inclined  or 
crooked^  because  their  images  are  inclined  in' relation  to  the  natural  perpen- 
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dioalarity  of  hit  retina ;  ftnd  ihftt  a  bed-ndden  person,  obliged  to  keep  his  head 
upon  his  pilloW)  soon  aoqnires  the  faenlty  of  the  person  with  wrj  neok }  and 
that  an4iffected  girl  inclining  her  head  while  trying  her  varions  attitudes, 
learns  from  nuioh  practiee,  to  judge  of  the  manoeuTres  of  a  beau  as  conveni- 
ently in  that  way  as  in  any  other  f  and  that  boys  who  at  play  bend  themselves 
down  to  look  backwards  through  their  legs,  although  a  little  puszled  at  €rsty 
because  the  usual  position  of  the  imaoes  on  the  retina  is  reversed,  soon  see 
as  well  in  that  way  as  in  any  other.  It  appears,  ther^ore,  that  while  the 
mind  studies  the  form,  coloar,  &o.,  of  external  objects  in  their  images  pro- 
jected Oft  the  retina,  it  judges  of  their  position,  not  by  the  accidental  position  ^ 
of  the  fm^s  on  the  rettfia,  but  by  the  direction  in  which  the  liffht  comes 
from  the  object  towards  the  eye-~no  more  deeming  an>objeet  to  be  placed 
low  because  its  image  is  low  in  the  eye,  than  a  man  in  a  room  into  which 
a  aanbeam  enters  by  a  hole^  fb0  wni<il)w-shutter,  deems  the  sun  low  be- 
oiuse  its  image  is  on  the  floor.  A  candle  catried  past  a  key-hole,  throws  its 
light  on  the  opposite  wall,  so  as  to  cause  the  luminous  spot  there  to  move  in 
a  direction  the  opposite  of  tbat in  which  the  candle  is  canned ;  but  a  child  is 
very  young,  indoed  who  hsa  ni^  learned  to  judge  at  once  of  the  true  motion 
of  tiie  candle  by  the  contrary  apparent  motion  of  the  image.  A  boatman, 
who,  being  accustomed  to  his  oar,  can  dired;  its  point  against  any  object  with 
peat  eertaint^,  has  long  ceased  to  leileot,  that  to  move  the  point  of  the  oar 
in  some  one  direction;  his  hand  must  move  in  the  centrary  direction.  Now 
the  seeing  things  upright  by  images  which  are  inverted,  is  a  phenomena  akin 
to  those  which  we  have  here  reviewed. 

Another  qnestioii  somewhat  allied  to  the  last  is,  why,  as  we  have  two  eyes, 
and  an  image  of  any  object  placed  before  them  is  formed  in  each— why  the 
object  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  double.  In  answer  to  this,  again,  we  shall 
only  state  the  simple  &ots  of  the  case^  As  in  two  chess^boa^s  there  are 
corresponding  squares,  so  in  the  two  eyes  there  must  be  corresponding  points,, 
and  when  on  those  points  a  similar  impression  is  made  at  the  sune  time,  the 
sensation  or  vision  is  single ;  but  if  the  impression  be  made  on  points  which 
do  not  corcaspond,  owing  to  some  distorbanoe  of  the  natural  position  of  the 
eyes,  the  vision  becomes  double.  Healthy  eyes  are  so  wonderfully  associated, 
that  from  earliest  infancy  they  eonstsntly  move  in  perfect  unison.  By  slightly 
pressing  a  finger  on  the  ball  of  either  eyy,  so  as  to  prevent  its  following  the 
motion  of  the  other,  )here  is  immediately  produced  the  double  vision ;  and 
tumours  about  the  eye  often  have  the  same  effect.  Persons  who  squint  have 
always  double- vision :  4at  they  Acquire  the  power  of  attending  to  the  sensa- 
tion in  one  eye  at«  time.  Animals  which  have  the  eyes  placed  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  head,  so  that  the  two-can  never  be  directed  to  the  same  point, 
must  have  in  a  more  maad^abje  degree  the  £multy  of  thus  attending  to  one 
eye  at  a  time. 

The  COTresponding  points  in  the  two  eyes  are  equidistant  and  in  similar 
directions  from  the  centres  of  the  retinae,  which  centres  are  called  tha  points 
of  distinct  vision,  and  afrttoim  the  imaginary  lines  named  the  axes  of  the  eye 
terminate*— but  it  is  worthy  of  ren»rk  that  these  points;  in  being  both  to 
the  right  or  both  to  the  left  of  the  centres,  most  be  one  of  them  on  the  inside 
of  the  centre,  as  regards  the  nose,  and^e  other  on  the  outside-^lbhat  is  to 
say^a  point  of  the  left  ^e  be^een  the  centre  and  nose,  has  its  correspond- 
ing point  in  the  right  eye  between  the  centre  and  thacheek — and  from  this 
fact  arise  eonsequenoes  meritingaftention.  When  the  two  eyes  were  directed 
to  any  object,  their  axes  meet  at  it,  and  the  centres  of  the  two  retina)  are  oppo- 
flite  to  it,  and  all  the  other  points  of  the  ayes  have  perfect  mutual  correspond- 
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enoe  as  regatds  that  objtot,  giving  the  aensatioii  of  single  Tision ;  'but  the 
images  formed  at  the  same  time,  of  an  object  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the 
eye  than  the  first  supposed,  cannot  fall  on  correaponding  points  for  an  object 
nearer  than  where  the  axes  meet  would  haTc  both  its  images  cm  the  outsides 
of  the  centres,  and  an  object  more  distant  would  have  both  its  images  on  the 
insides  of  the  centres,  and  in  either  case  the  vision  would  be  double.  Thus 
if  a  person  hold  up  one  thumb  before  his  nose,  and  the  other  in  the  same 
direction,  but  farther  off,  bj  then  looking  at  the  neuest,  the  more  distans 
will  appear  double,  and  by  looking  at  the  more  dbtant,  the  nearest  wiH  ap- 
pear double. 

The  reason  for  applying  the  term  "point  of  distinct  vision'^  to  the  centre 
of  the  retina,  is  felt  at  onoe  by  looking  at  a  printed  page,  and  observing  that 
only  the  one  letter  to  which  the*  axes  of  the  eye  is  directed,  is  distinctly  seen ; 
and,  consequently,  that  although  the  whole  page  be  defected  en  the  retina 
at  once,  the  eye,  in  reading,  has  to  direct  its  centre  successively  to  every  part 

On  examining  a  dead  eye,  the  point  of  distinct  vision  is  distinguishable 
from  the  retina  around  by  being  more  transparent.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  this  p<»nt  would  have  been  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the 
eye:  but,  in  fact,  the  optic  nerve  enters  considerably  nearer  to  the  nose  than 
the  point  of  distinct  vision  is ;  and  singularly^  where  it  enters,  the  part  is 
altogether  blind  or  insensible.  Had  the  two  optic  nerves,  therefore,  entered 
at  corresponding  points  of  the  retina,  (in  the  sense  explained  above,)  there 
would  have  appeared  a  black  spot  on  every  object  opposite  to  the  insensible 

Kints ;  but  as  the  case  really  stands,  the  part  of  any  object  from  which  the 
jbt  passes  to  the  insensible  or  blind  part  of  one  eye  must  be  opposite  to  a 
sensible  part  of  the  other.  The  existence  of  the  blind  spot,  whero  the  nerve 
of  the  eye  enters,  is  discoverable  by  placing  in  a  row  three  objects— wafers, 
for  instance— across  a  table,  with  intervals  of  about  two  inches  between  them, 
and  then  looking  with  one  eye,  ^the  other  being  shut)  from  a  distance  of  about 
eight  inches,  at  the  wafer  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  nose ; — the  middle 
wafer  will  be  invisible,  although  the  eye  wiU  see  that  on  each  side  of  it;  and 
if  the  eye  be  then  directed  to  the  middle  wafer,  the  external  one  will  disap- 
pear. Another  proof  is  obtained  by  shutting  one  eye  and  looking  with  the 
other  at  the  points  of  two  fingers  held  together  before  it ; — if  one  of  the  fin- 
gers be  then  gradually  moved  away  laterally,  its  point  when  ata  oertain  dis- 
tance from  the  other  will  disappear,  but  wiU  be  seen  iigain  when  its  distance 
is  still  increased. 

It  appearing,  from  the  explanations  now  given,  that  there  cannot  be  perfect 
sight  unless  where  a  perfect  image  is  formed  on  the  retina,  and  the  truth 
having  been  formerly  explained,  that'images  behind  any  lens  will  be  at  dif* 
ferent  distances  from  it,  according  to  the  various  distances  of  the  objects  in 
front,  that  is  to  say,  according  as  the  pencils  of  light  which  &11  upon  it  have 
more  or  less  of  divergenoe  in  them,  it  follows,  tlmt  the  eye  in  being  able,  as 
it  is,  to  see  distinctly  objects  at  different  distances,  (the  nearest  is  abont  five 
inches,)  possesses  a  power  of  altering  the  relatian  of  its  parts  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  circumstances.  We  do  not  yet  perfectly  know  whether  it  does 
this  by  lengthening  or  changing  the  fof  m  of  the  ball  through  the  action  of 
the  surrounding  muscles,  or  by  chinging  the  place  or  the  form  of  the  lens, 
but  that  one  or  more  of  these  events  occurs  there  can  be  no  doubt.       « 

Among  the  eyes  of  the  myriads  of  mankind,  however,  it  happens  that  all 
do  not  originally  possess  these  powers  exactly  in  the  requisite  degree,  and 
that  many  lose  them,  as  life  advances,  frt)m  a  natural  or  usual  decay. 

Penons  are  called  ^wri^htBd  whose  eyes  from  too  great  ooavexi^  of 
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tbeooraea  or  lensy  have  «o  fitrong  a  bending  or  c(mTor|^g  power^  that  the 
rajB  of  light  entering  them  are  brought 
to  a  focus  before  reaching  the  retime— 
at  a,  for  instance^  instead  of  at  6 :  so 
that  the  rays,  bj  spreading  again  beyond 
the  focns,  prodnoe  on  the  retina  that 
sort  of  indistinct  image  which  is  seen  in 
the  camera  obscura,  of  which  the  screen  &^ 
is  too  distant  from  the  lens.  This 
defect  of.  sight  obliges  the  indivi- 
dual when    nsing    the   naked    eye   to 

hold  objects  very  near  it,  that  the  o(»iseqnent  greater  divergence  of  the 
rays  may  be  propor^oned  to  the  nnnsnal  refracting  power  of  the  eye— or  the 
peraon  may  find  a  remedy  in  plaeiQg  concave  lenses  between  the  object  and 
the  eyes,  which  lenses,  b^  rend^ing  light  from  objects  at  a  usual  distance 
more  divergent^  (as  explamed  page  340,)  cause  the  perfect  imi^ges  in  the  eye 
to  be  formed  farther  from  the  lensy  and  thereby  on  the  retina  itself.  With- 
out concave  ijpectoc/es-^as  the  knse«  are  called  when  fixed  together  in  a 
firame — persons  with  the  defect  now  under  consideration  cannot  see  dis- 
tinctlv  any  object  that  is  distant,  for  the  rays,  oommg  nearly  parallel,  are 
quickly  gathered  to  a  focus.  This  defect  often  diminishes  with  years,  and 
the  person  who  in  youth  needed  spectaelesi  in  old  age,  sees  well  without , 
them. 

There  is  an  opposite  defect  of  deficient  converging  power  in  the  eye,  de- 
pendent on  a  too  great  flatness  of  the  cornea  or  lens,  and  which  is  much 
more  common  than  the  last-mentioned  defect ;  indeed,  the  great  majority  of 
persons  after  middle  age  sooner  or  later  begin  to  experince  it.  In  this  case 
the  rays  of  light  are  not  yet  collected  ioto  a  focus  when  they  reach  the 
retina:  they  would  only  meet  at  b^ 
for  instance,  instead  of  as  they  should  . 
do  at  c,  and  hence  the  image  is  indis- 
tinct, in  the  same  manner  as  in  a 
camera  obscura,  when  the  screen  is 
held  too  near  the  lens.  Persons 
suffering  this  defect  cannot,  when 
using  the  naked  eye,  see  distinctly  to 
it,  because  the  gathering  «r  converging  power  of  the  eye  cannot  conquer 
the  great  divergence  of  rays  coming  from  a  near  point ;  and  hence  such  per- 
sons always  remove  objects  under  examination  to  a  considerable  distance, 
often  to  that  of  arm's  length,  so  as  to  receive  from  them  only  the  rays 
nearly  parallel.  These  persons,  in  contra-distinotion  to  the  last  described, 
are  called  lony^siyhted  persons ;  and  after  middle  age,  most  persons  become 
more  or  less  loog-sighted.  Their  defect  is  remedied  by  the  common  convex 
spectacles,  which  do  part  of  the  conver^ng  work,  so  to  express  ourselvess, 
before  the  light  enters  the  eye,  leaving  undone  only  that  which  the  eye  can 
easily  accomplish.  As  this  defect,  like  the  last,  is  met  with  in  all  degrees, 
spectacles  must  be  chosen  accordingly.  Certain  curvatures  or  strengths  of 
these  have  been  particularized  and  numbered  as  naturally  belong  to  dif- 
ferent ages  or  periods  of  life,  but  each  person  should  choose  under  the 
direction  of  an  experienced  judge,  until  that  strength  be  found  which  en- 
ables him  to  read,  without  any  straining  of  the  eyes,  at  the  common  dis- 
tance of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  We  cannot  appljr  the  mind  to  this 
part  of  our  subject  without  feeling  admiration  at  what  science  has  accom- 
ptisbed  for  man  in  assisting  and  restoring  his  sight.    Now  that  in  civilized 
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V  society,  the  common  employments  and  enjoyments  of  life  requre  a  Tisoal 
power  capable  of  distinguishing  such  minute  objects  as  written  or  prin^ 
characters,  to  deprive  old  men  of  their  spectacles,  wonld  be  to  condemn 
mauy  of  them  to  useless  inactivity  and  a  listless  blank  of  mind  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  ,  «» 

An  eye  much  accustomed  to  examine  near  and  minute  objects,  often  loses 
something  of  its  pliancy,  and  becomes  defective  when  tried  at  a  distant 
thing,  as  the  watchmaker's  eye,  the  engraver's,  &c.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  old  seaman's  which  has  so  often  and  uninterruptedly  been  bent  on  the 
distant  horizon,  straining  to  catch  the  view  of  an  expected  sail,  or  of  land, 
has  a.  power  of  discovering  distant  things  which  is  wonderful ;  but  it  often 
experiences  deficiency  in  regard  to  near  things.    . 

A  man  who  uses  his  eyes  under  water  sees  very  indistinctly,  because  the 
difference  of  density  between  water  and  the  eye  not  being  so  great  aa  be- 
tween  air  and  the  eye,  the  bending  or  refraction  of  light  entering  from  the 

'water  is  not  so  great  as  of  light  entering  from  air,  and  the  internal  structure 
of  the  human  eye  bein^  adapted  to  the  greater  refraction,  perfect  images  are 
not  formed  on  the  retina.  A  man  to  see  well  under  water,  therefore,  re- 
quires to  aid  the  nsnal^power  of  his  eyes  by  strong  convex  spectacles.  It  is 
to  meet  the  necessity  now  explained,  that  the  lens  of  a  fish's  eye  is  ex- 
tremely convex,  or  almost  round,  as  is  every  day  seen  in  the  white  round 
bead  which  issues  from  the  eye  of  a  boiled  fish — that  little  globe  being  the 
crystalline  lens  of  the  fish  coagulated  or  hardened  like  the  white  of  an  egg 
during  oooking. 

There  are  many  important  considerations  connected  with  the  sensibility  of 
the  retina,  which  regard  rather  the  laws  of  life  than  of  light,  but  we  must 
here  glance  at  a  few  of  them. 

Any  impression  of  light  made  upon  the  retina  lasts  for  about  the  sixth 
of  a  second.  Hence  when  the  burning  end  of  a  stick  is  made  to  sweep 
rapidly  across  the  view,  its  path  appears  to  the  eye  a  line  of  light :  andf  if  it 
be  made  to  revolve  in  a  circle  six  times  in  a  second,  as  when  moved  by  the 
hand  or  fixed  to  a  turning  wheel,  that  circle  will  appear  to  the  eye  a  com- 
plete ring  of  fire.  The  polished  end  of  an  elastic  wire,  of  which  the  other 
end  is  fixed  in  a  block  of  wood,  when  caused  to  vibrate,  similarly  forms  a 
line  or  a  curve  of  light.  A  harp-string,  while  vibrating  as  it  sounds,  ap- 
pears like  a  flat  transparent  riband.  Lightning  or  other  meteor  darting 
across  the  sky,  although  in  fact  but  a  movine  luminous  point,  is  generally 
thought  of  as  a  long  line  of  light :  the  term  forked-lightning  has  reference 
to  this  prejudice.  The  same  remark  applies  in  a  degree  to  a  sky-rocket  in 
its  rapid  ascent.  Two  or  more  colours  painted  separately  on  the  rim  of  a 
wheel  which  is  made  to  turn  rapidly,  appear  to  a  spectator  to  be  as  com- 
pletely tinited  as  if  they  were  really  mix^ ; — it  has  been  already  expluoed 
now  patches  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  when  mixed  in  this  way, 
form  white  light.  If  on  on^  side  of  a  card  a  little  bird  be  painted,  and  on 
a  corresponding  part  of  the  other  side  a  cage,  then  on  making  the  card  turn 
rapidly  by  twisting  between  the  fingers  and  thumbs  two  threads  fixed  to  its 
opposite  edgesr  the  bird  and  cage  will  be  seen  at  once,  and  the  bird  will  ap- 
pear to  be  imprisoned  in  the  cage ) — or,  if  a  pensive  Juliet  sitting  in  her 
bower  occupy  one  side  of  the  cani  and  a  longing  Romeo  the  other,  by  the 
magic  turn  of  the  threads'  the  lovers  may  instantly  be  brought  together. 
Dr.  Paris  displayed  taste  and  an  amiable  ingenuity  in  designing  this  toy 
with  great  variety  of  subjects. 

A  certain  intensity  of  light  is  necessary  to  distinct  vision^  but  the  degree 
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with  the  previous  state  of  the  orgatt.  A  person  passing  from  the  bright 
day  into  a  shaded  room,  might  for  a  time  fancy  himself  in  total  darkness^  and 
to  persons  sitting  in  the  room,  and  become  so  accustomed  to  the  less  light  as 
to  see  well  with  it,  he  might  appear  to  be  almost  blind.  The  dawn  of  morning 
after  the  darkness  of  nioht  appears  maoh  brighter  than  an  equal  degree  of 
light  in  the  eyening.  When,  as  the  night  falls,  our  lamps  or  candles  are  first 
introduced,  tie  glare  h  often  for  a  time  offensive  to  the  eye  i  and  a  similar 
feeling  but  8.111  stronger  is  experienced,  when  in  the  morning,  bed-room 
window  shutters  or  close  drawn  curtains  are  suddenly  opened.  After  the 
repose  of  niffht,  the  sensibility  of  the  eye,  when  first  opened,  is  often  such 
that  the  globules  of  blood  moving  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  retina  pro- 
duee  tb6  impression  there  of  little  balls  of  light  pursuing  one  anoUier  along 
the  tortuous  vessels.  To  a  prisoner  after  long  confinement  in  a  dark  dun* 
geon,  the  light  of  the  sun  is  almost  insupportable.  And  a  dungeon,  which  to 
common  eyes  is  utterly  dark,  still  to  its  long-held  inmate  has  ceased  to  be 
so : — there  are  various  instances  in  the  records  of  the  barbarous  ages,  of 
prisoners  confined  for  years  in  darkness,  deemed  absolute,  but  who  after  a 
tine  could  see  in  it,  and  make  entertaining  companions  of  the  mice  and 
spiders  which  frequented  their  pells.  The  darkness  of  a  total  eclipse  after 
bright  sunshine,  appears  deeper  than  that  of  midnight,  because  of  the  sudden 
contrast.  The  long  polar  night  of  months  ceases  to  appear  very  dark  to  the 
polar  inhabitants.  If  an  eve  be  directed  for  a  time  to  a  black  wafer  laid  on  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  and  be  then  tamed  to  another  part  of  the  sheet,  a  por- 
tion of  the  paper  at  that  other  part,  of  the  size  of  the  wafer,  will  appear 
brilliantly  illuminated;  for  the  ordinary  degreeof  lighiirom  itappears  intense 
to  the  part  of  the  xetina  lately  receiving  almost  none.  An  eye  directed  long 
and  intensely  upon  any  minute  object — as  when  a  sailor  watches  a  speck  in 
the  distant  horizon,  supposed  to  be  a  shin,  or  when  a  hunter  on  the  brown 
heath  ke^  his  eye  fixed  on  a  bird  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  heath,  or 
when  an  astronomer  gases  long  at  a  little  star— has  tlie  sensibility  of  its  cen- 
tre at  last  exhausted,  and  ceases  to  perceive  the  object ;  but  on  directing  the 
axis  of  the  eye  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  object,  so  that  an  imaffe  may  be 
formed  only  near  ihe  centre,  the  objeet  may  be  again  perceived^  and  the 
centre  in  the  mean  time  enjoying  repose,  will  reoover  its  power* 

But  the  most  extraordinarv  ftet  connected  with  the  sensibility  of  the  retina 
is,  that  if  part  of  it  be  strongly  exercised  for  a  time  by  looking  at  some  bright- 
coloured  object,  on  the  eye  bein^  then  turned  away  or  altogether  shut,  an 
impression  of  spectrum  will  remain  of  the  same  form  as  the  object  lately  con- 
templated, but  of  a  perfectly  different  colour.  Thus  if  an  eye  be  directed  for 
a  time  to  a  red  wafer  laid  on  white  paper,  and  be  then  shnt  or  tamed  to  an- 
other part  of  the  paper,  a  bea«tifnlly  bright  green  wafer  will  be  seen  3  and 
vice  vertay  a  green  wafer  will  produce  a  red  speotram :  an  orange  wafer  will 
fflmilarly  produce  a  blue  speotram }  a  yellow  one  a  violet  speotram,  Ac.,  and 
a  duster  of  wafers  will  prodnce  a  similar  cluster  of  opposite  colours.  Then 
if  the  hand  be  held  over  the  closed  eye  lids  to  prevent  entirely  the  approach 
of  light  to  them,  the  speotram  of  bright  objects  wOl  appear  luminous  sur- 
rounded by  a  dark  ground,  and  when  we  hand  is  again  removed,  the  contrary 
will  be  trae.  Again,  if  the  eye  be  in  a  degree  &tigued  by  looking  at  the  set- 
ting  sun,  or  even  at  a  window  with  a  bright  sky  beyond  it,  or  at  any  very 
bright  object,  on  then  shutting  it,  the  lately  contemplated  forms  will  be  per- 
ceived, first  of  one  vivid  colour,  and  then  of  another,  antil  periiaps  all  the 
primary  coloum  have  passed  in  review.  These  extraordinary  facts  prove 
that  the  sensationa  of  light  and  colour,  although  exdtable  by  light,  are  also 
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prodaoiMe  without  it.  This  iruth  gave  oeoasion  toDarwm'giDgenioQsdie^ry, 
that  the  sensation  of  any  partiottlar  oolour,  oi  redj  for  instanoe,  is  dependent 
upon  a  oestaln  state  of  oontraotion  of  the  minute  fibres  of  the  retini,— and  that 
the  fibres,  when  fetigued  in  tlutt  eondition,  seek  relief  when  at  liberty,  by 
throwing  themselves  into  an  opposite  state, — as  a  man  whose  back  is  btigned 
by  bending  forward,  relieves  himself  not  by  merely  standing  ereot,  bat  by 
bending  the  spine  backwards — ^which  new  oondition  In  the  eye,  whether  pro- 
duced by  light  or  by  any  other  cause,  givea  the  sensation  of  green.  Ho 
applied  his  explanation  similarly  to  aU  other  cases  of  colour.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  oolours  which  thus  appear  opposites  to  each  ether  in  kind  are 
those  which,  when  the  solar  spectrum  produced  by  a  prism,  as  descffibed  a 
few  pages  back,  is  painted  round  a  wheel  or  circle,  are  opposite  to  eaqh  other 
inpmoe. 

There  are  persons  who,  although  having  distinct  pera^tions  of  form,  and 
of  light  and  shade,  have  not  the  power  of  distinguishing  colours.  It  is  com- 
mon for  such  persons  to  deem  pink  and  pea-green  (naturally  oppositeB}  the 
same  colour,  and  dierefore,  not  to  distinguish  difference  of  colour  in  a  red 
berry  and  the  leaves  around  it.  A  man  with  this  defect  trusting  to  hia  ovn 
judgment,  has,  without  knowing  it,  dressed  himself  like  a  parrot 

^'  The  mindjudgn  of  external  objteU  bjf  ike  relative  tizey  hrujihtnea,  cdm, 
dke.f  of  the  minute  but  perfect  imagee  orptcturee  of  them  formed  at  the 
back  of  the  eye  on  the  expaneion  of  nerve  called  the  retina  ;  and  the  art  of 
painting  i$  eucceeefid  «n  proportion  at  it  producet  on  a  larger  ecak  etuh 
a  picture,  vhieh,  when  afUrwards  held  before  thereto  reproduce  ittel/in 
miniature  upon  the  retina,  may  exdie  the  same  impret»iona$  on  the  origi- 
nal objedP    (Read  the  Analysis,  page  825.) 

We  now  nnd^tand  how  sn  admirable  miniature  resemblaxioe  of  the  objects 
before  us  is  produced  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  by  the  light  from  them  re- 
fracted in  passing  throi^h  the  different  parts  of  the  eye ;  but  after  all,  this  ia 
only^  a  picture,  and  the  inquiry  remains — which  many  persons  would  suppose 
80  simple  as  to  be  trifling,  but  which  is  in  reality  most  cnrioos  and  important 
—how  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  judge  of  the  magiitudes,  distanoes,  and 
other  particulars  respecting  the  things  examined  X  Here  it  will  be  found,  to 
the  surprise  of  persons  first  entering  upon  the  subject,  that  we  learn  the  mean- 
ing  of  a  scene  or  pictorial  mgna  only  gradually,  as  we  do  of  any  other  sjstem 
of  signs,  and  that  a  person  whose  eyes,  although  perfect,  had  been  kept 
covered  from  infancT  up  to  maturity,  would  no  more  <'  see,''  in  the  complete 
sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  understaaid,  any  sense  or  prospect  on  which  he 
first  opened  his  eyes,  so  as  to  have  a  perfect  picture  of  it  on  his  retina,  than  a 
child  understands  or  can  read  a  printed  page,  when  he  first  looks  into  a  book. 
Most  interesting  information  has  been  obtained  on  this  eubject,  by  observing 
the  fiicts  where  blindness  from  birth  has,  by  surgical  operation^  been  suddenly 
cured  in  persons  arrived  at  maturity. 

If  a  man  were  placed  from  infancy  in  an  apartment  fitted  up  as  a  camera 
obscura,  and  had  no  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  extemu  nature,  hot 
by  watcdting  the  images  appearing  on  the  screen,  he  could  learn  scarcely 
any  thing  of  the  univeree  around  nim ;  but  if  afker  a  time  he  were  allowed  to 
walk  out,  and  to  examine  by  the  touch  and  by  the  measurement  the  different 
olgeots  whose  images  he  was  in  the  habit  .of  viewing,  and  to  ascertain  what 
sise,  shape  and  diirtance  of  an  object  corresponded  with  a  certain  magnitude 
form,  position^  and  brightness  of  image,  the  transient  imagery  might  at  last 
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be  to  bini  a  very  dear  hidioaiioii  of  tlie  Teal  partioidars :  making  him  in  ima- 
gjimtipn  present  to  the  objects^  almost  as  if  he  went  and  examined  them 
with  his  hands.  In  the  same  manner,  in  a  degree,  the  mind  may  be  con- 
sidered as  stationed  in  or  about  the  Uttle  camera  obscora  of  the  eye,  whence 
it  cannot  itself  escape  to  examine  external  nature;  but  must  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  the  images  formed  on  the  retina,  by  commanding  the  services  of  the 
bc^ily  limbs  or  members,  and  the  other  organs  of  sense.— The  judging  of 
things  by  sight,  then,  is  merely  the  interpreting  one  set  of  signs,  as  judging 
by  sounds  or  language  is  interptetinf^  another,  and  judging  by  hieroglyphics 
or  any  written  character  is  interpreting  a  third.  The  common  yismd  signs 
on  the  retina,  howeyer,  are  of  all  signs  the  most  readily  learned  or  under8t<^, 
from  havinff  certain  fiited  relations  in  form,  magnitude  and  position  to  the 
things  signified }  while  words,  hieroglyphics,  and  written  characters,  are  quite 
arbitrary,  and  haiFO  no  such  relations. 

Bodies  dififer  and  are  distinguished  among  themselves  ohieflv  by  their  com- 
parative dimensions,  that  is,  their  form  and  magnitude,  or  shape  and  siie ; 
and  to  ascertain  these  and  the  relative  distances  and  positions,  are  the  great 
objects  which  by  the  eye  the  mind  seeks  to  aocompliBh.  Now  it  effects  its 
ends  by  considering  coUeetively, 

1st.  The  ipace  and  plaee  occupied  by  objects  in  the  field  of  view,  mea- 
sured by  what  is  oallea  the  vuual  anglt, 

2d.   The  iniennty  a/ lights  shade^  and  cohur. 

8d.  The  divergence  of  the  rays  of  light. 

4th.  !I%e  convergence  qfiheaxei  of  the  q^. 

We  shall  treat  of  these  partieukra  separately  in  the  order  now  stated. 

1st.  The  epau  and  place  occupied  in  the  field  of  view,  measured  ly  the 

vieual  angle. 

The  term  field  of  view  is  used  to  designate  that  opep  or  visible  space  be- 
fore the  eyes,  in  which  objects  are  seen :  and  it  may  moan  either  the  small 
field  visible  in  one  position  of  the  eyes,  or  that  which  is  perceived  on  direct- 
Fig.  150. 
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iDg  them  all  around.  If  a  man  as  at  «,  were  surronnded  by  a  large  globe 
or  sphere  of  glass  as  a,  through  which  his  eye  at  the  oentre  might  view  the 
several  objects  around  occupying  certain  situations  and  certain  proportions 
of  the  circumference,  and  if  the  sphere  ^ad  any  equal  divisions  or  degrees 
marked  upon  it  all  around,  he  would  be  able  at  onoe  to  say  exactly  what 
portion  of  his  sphere  or  field  of  view  was  shadowed  or  occupied  by  any 
single  object,  as  the  cross  here  shown  at  i,  and  thus  to  describe  very  intelli- 
gibly either  for  his  own  recollection,  or  to  inform  others,  its  relative  magni- 
tude and  situation  as  then  appearing  to  him, — just  as  he  might  say,  on 
looking  at  a  tree  in  the  garden  through  a  common  window  which  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  field  of  view  really  divided  by  the  cross  bars,  whether  he  saw  the 
whole  tree  through  cue  pane  or  through  several,  and  through  which  pane  or 
panes  he  saw  it  It  may  be  remarked  farther,  that  whether  the  supposed 
sphere  of  glass  were  large  or  small,  viz.,  were  as  &  or  c,  the  part  of  its  surfaoe 
apparently  occupied  by  any  object  either  beyond  or  within  it,  would  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  whole  surface ; — if  a  d  were  a  tenth  of  the  small  circle 
or  globe,  c  g  would  be  a  tenth  of  a  larger.  Now  as  men  have  found  it  con- 
venient to  consider  a  circle  (and  every  circle)  as  divisible  into  860  degrees, 
(which  are  smaller,  therefore,  in  a  small  than  in  a  larger  circle,  although  in 
each  having  the  same  relation  to  the  whole,)  the  ready  mode  of  comparing 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects  is  to  say  how  many  of  these  degrees  of  the 
field  of  view  each  object  occupies :  and  this  is  really  what  is  meant  by  the 
apparent  size  of  an  object.  And  because  the  most  convenient  way  of  mea- 
suring a  portion  of  a  cirde,  of  which  the  whole  is  not  seen,  is  to  measure  by 
a  fit  instrument  the  angle  or  comer  formed  at  its  centre  by  lines  drawn  from 
the  extremities  of  the  portion,— as  here  the  angle  at  e  formed  by  the  lines  c  e 
and  g  e,  the  object  is  said  either  to  occupy  a  certain  number  of  degrees  of  the 
circumference  of  the  circle,  or  to  subtend  an  angle  of  the  same  number  of 
degrees  at  its  centre,  and  this  angle  is  called  the  vi$ual  angle,  the  subject  of 
our  present  disquisition. 

The  visual  angle,  then,  in  regard  to  any  object,  is  that  included  between 
the  lines  or  rays^  as  a  tt  and  d  t,  which,  from  the  extreme  points  of  the  object^ 

Fig.  161. 


as  a  cf,  meet  and  cross  in  the  lens  of  the  eye,  and  go  afterwards  to  form  the 
extremes  of  the  image  on  the  retina,  and,  as  formerly  explained,  the  angle  is 
the  same  on  each  side  of  the  lens,  viz.,  towards  the  object  or  towards  the 
image. 

Now  if  all  bodies  were  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye,  the  magnitude 
of  their  images  formed  on  the  retina,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  visual  angles 
subtended  by  them,  would  be  an  exact  measure  of  their  comparative  real 
magnitudes,  as  is  seen  in  i  «,  the  image  of  the  great  cross  a  d,  and  in  %  o  the 
image  of  the  small  cross  h  d :  but  it  is  evident  here,  that  the  cross  c  e^  which 
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lA  twioe  as  large  as  5  J,  makes,  because  twice  as  for  off,  an  imaffe  of  oaly  the 
same  siie  as  5  e£,  and  an  image  therefore  only  half  as  large  as  that*of  a  cross. 
a  d  equal  in  sise  with  itself:  and  the  same  rule  of  proportion  holds  for  all 
other  comparative  distances — at  a  hundred  times  the  dtstanecy  an  object  ap« 
pearing  only  the  hundreth  part  as  tall,  and  so  forth.  To  judge,  therefore 
by  the  eye,  of  the  true  size  of  an  object,  we  must  know  its  distance  as  well 
as  its  apparent  siae  or  visual  angle. 

Many  familiar  facts  receive  their  explanation  from  the  law  of  the  visual 
angle  or  apparent  siie  being  less  always  in  proportion  as  the  distance  of 
an  object  is  greater. 

A  man  (instead  of  the  cross  here  shown)  at  d,  standing  near  the  outside  of 
a  window,  as  5  o  (here  represented  edgewajs)  may  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator 
within  the  window  at  A,  subtend  the  same  visual  angle,  or  appear  as  tall  as 
the  window,  the  light  from  the  man's  head  passing  through  the  top  of  the 
window,  and  that  from  his 

feet  passing  through  the  Fig.  162. 

bottom;  but  if  Uie  man 
then  moves  away  from  the 
window,  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  will  be  able  to  see 
lus  whole  body  through  a 
smaller  and  a  smaller  ex- 
tent of  the  window, — as 
through  half  its  height  or  a  e,  when  he  is  twice  as  distant,  or  at/,  and  through 
the  third  or  o  c,  when  he  shall  be  three  times  as  distant,  or  aty,  and  so  forth, 
for  any  other  distance;  so  that  soon  a  small  figure  of  a  man  cut  in  paper,  if 
applied  upon  the  glass,  would  exacUy  cover  the  part  of  it  through  which  the 
light  from  him  entered  to  the  spectator's  eye,  and  would  then,  by  oompletely 
hiding  him  from  view,  be  an  exact  measure  of  his  apparent  size:  and  at  last 
a  fly  passing  over  the  pane  might  equally  hide  him,  and  the  fly  then  would 
subtend  a  krger  visual  angle  than  he,  that  is  to  say,  would  be  forming  on  the 
retina  a  larger  image  thui  the  man.  Thus  it  often  happens  in  reality,  that 
a  person  sitting  near  a  window,  and  intent  upon  some  object  of  study  or  of 
conversation,  mistakes  a  fly  on  the  glass  for  a  man  at  a  distance )  or,  on  the 
contrary,  a  man  for  a  fly.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  eye,  with  an  ordinary 
degree  of  light,  can  see  an  object  which  in  the  field  of  view  occupies  only  the 
sixtieth  of  a  degree  (or  one  minute.)  This  spaoe  is  about  the  100th  of  any 
inch  in  a  circle  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  the  eye  being  supposed  in  the 
centre  of  the  cirde.  Now  a  body  smaller  than  this  at  six  inches  from  the 
eye,  or  any  thing,  however  large,  placed  so  fiur  from  the  eye  as  to  occupy  in 
the  field  of  view  len  spaoe  than  this,  is  invisible  to  ordinary  sight.  At  four 
miles  off,  a  man  becomes  thus  invisible.  A  pin-head  near  will  hide  a  house 
on  a  distant  hill—nay,  will  hide  even  the  planet  Jupiter,  although  1,000 
times  bigger  than  this  earth. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  now  explained,  a  marine  telescope  has 
been  constructed,  in  which  the  field  of  view  is  divided  by  fine  cross  wires, 
or  otherwise,  so  that  the  person  using  it  can  say  at  onoe  how  much  of  its 
field  any  object  occupies.  When  ships  are  in  chase,  it  is  common,  by  this 
instrument,  or  some  other  which  will  detect  a  change  of  visual  angle,  or 
apparent  sise,  to  view  the  fleeing  or  pursuing  ship;  and  if  the  apparent 
siae  be  oboeryed  to  inereaae^  the  conclusion  follows  that  tfie  slupe  are 
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nettiog  eaoh  other ;  if,  on  the  contraiyi  the  siie  diminisheBi  the  ohased  ship 
ifl  eeoapiDK. 

By  applying  this  rnle,  whenever  the  real  siie  of  a  distant  object  is  known, 
the  distance  is  asoertainabley  and,  vice  vena^  where  the  distance  is  exactly 
known,  the  sice  is  determinable : — ^for  it  is  evident  that  if  a  body,  as  a  ship, 
known  to  be  100  feet  tall,  occupy  or  subtend  in  the  field  of  vinon  the  360th 
part  of  a  whole  circle,  or  one  decree,  the  whole  cirde  must  be  in  circumfe- 
rence 860  times  100  (hundred)  feet,  or  86,000 ;  and  the  diameter  of  anv 
circle  being  nearly  one*third  of  its  circumference,  whilci  in  the  case  snppesed, 
the  distance  of  the  ship  is  the  half-diameter,  we  learn  that  distance.  Again, 
if  we  know  the  distance  of  a  ship  or  other  object  to  be  a  mile,  and  if  we  then 
find  the  visual  angle  subtended  by  the  object  to  be  the  1,000th  part  of  a 
circle,  we  know  its  true  sise  to  be  the  1,000th  part  of  a  cirole,  of  which  the 
half  diameter  or  radius  is  one  mile.  It  is  by  applying  this  rule  in  a  manner 
to  be  afterwards  explained,  that  we  determine  the  sise  of  the  l^eavenly 
bodies. 

We  now  perceive  that  if  the  rays  of  light  coming  to  the  eye  through  a 
plate  of  ^lass,  from  objects  seen  beyond  it,  could  leave  marks  in  the  glass, 
at  the  points  where  they  passed,  and  marks  capable  of  giving  out  the  same 
kind  of  light  as  the  objects,  there  would  be  formed  upon  the  glass  such  a 
representation  or  picture  of  the  objects  formed  or  viewed  through  it,  that 
when  held  before  the  eye,  it  would  form  on  the  retina,  the  image  or  images 
the  same  in  almost  all  respects  as  the  objects  themselves ;  for  horn  the  dSf-^ 
ferent  points  of  the  glass,  light  could  dart  to  the  eye  of  the  same  kinds  and 
in  the  very  same  directions  as  that  originally  coming  ftom  the  objects. 
Now  the  art  of  painting  seeks  so  to  dispose  lights,  shines  and  ocdours  on 
any  plane  surface,  as  to  produce  the  sort  of  representation  of  objects  here 
contemplated,  while  the  picture-frame  has  to  recall  the  window-frame,  or 
edge  of  the  plate  of  glass  throng  which  the  true  scene  is  supposed  to  be 
viewed.  It  is  admirable  how  pertly  this  art  now  accomplishes  its  ends; 
and  although  there  are  still  trifling  difierences  between  the  effect  upon  the 
eye,  of  the  picture  and  of  the  realities— which  peculiarities  we  shall  consider 
presently,  and  how  they  may  be  combated  so  as  to  render  the  illusion  al- 
most perfect,— >it  is  not  one  of  them,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  small 
extent  of  the  canvass,  that  the  picture  appeara  to  the  retina  smaller  than  the 
objects  themselves.  Few  people,  before  studying  this  subj^sct,  are  aware 
that  in  a  good  picture  the  sise  of  the  figures  is  always  made  exaetly  such, 
that  at  the  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  the  picture  is  meant  to  be 
viewed,  they  produce  on  the  retina  the  very  same  sise  of  image  as  would 
be  produced  by  the  realities  seen  under  the  aspect  represented  in  the  picture. 
To  become  sensible  of  this,  let  a  person  look  through  a  window-pane,  with 
the  eye  at  the  distance  of  eight  inches  from  it^  and  let  him  trace  with  a 
sharp  point  upon  the  glass,  previously  coated  with  gum,  the  outline  of  the 
scene  beyond— periiape  a  street  or  sqnare,— he  will  find,  that  the  outline  of 
a  man  seen  there  at  the  distance^of  twenty  paces,  and  appearing  perfectly  to 
coincide  with  the  boundaries  of  the  person,  so  that,  if  opaque,  it  would  just 
hide  the  person,  will  be  scarcely  half  an  inch  tall,  while  the  figure  of  the 
man  a  few  hundred  paces  off,  will  appear  so  small,  that  the  minuter  features 
^  could  not  be  distinguished,  even  if  they  could  be  drawn. 

Now  as  a  person  who  reads  the  description  of  an  elephant,  does  not 
deem  the  animal  larger  or  smaller  because  of  the  sise  of  letter  used  in  the 
printing,  or  in  the  sise  of  the  accompanying  engraved  representation ;  and 
as  a  man  iiiapiotury  gsUerie  viewing  miniatures  andlasger  portraits,  does 
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not  MDoem  of  the  originals  aDo(»ding  to  tke  sise  of  the  wpreeoHtationg : 
and  as  a  man  viewing  a  well-exeouted  picture  of  a  Grecian  temple,  never 
dreamsy  nnlees  his  attention  be  particolarly  directed  to  the  fiwt,  that  upon 
the  canyaflSi  the  distant  pillars  of  the  rows  are  mnch  smaller  than  the  near 
ones ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  mind  merely  nses  the  <u^  to  help  it  to  con- 
ceive of  the  thinffs  according  to  previons  knowledge,  or  to  other  principles 
of  judging:— so  m  any  common  case  of  seeing,  the  mind  tdces  little 
aoooont  of  the  apparent  sise  of  objects^  but  passes  instantly  from  the  types 
to  the  realities,  which  are,  generally,  more  or  less  known,  and  it  soon  ceases 
to  be  aware  that  the  apparent  size  of  the  same  object  ever  changes.  Few 
persons,  for  instance,  are  aware  that  when  two  friends  shake  hands,  each 
appears  to  the  mere  eye  of  the  other  ten  times  taller  than  when  he  has  walked 
ten  paces  away ;  or  that  a  chair  at  one  end  of  a  room  appears  to  a  person 
tttting  at  the  other,  only  half  as  large  as  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
but  snoh  are  the^facts;  and  they  may  be  immediately  proved  by  holding  a 
common  eye-glass  or  ring  at  a  certain  distance-  ftom  the  eye,  and  then 
looking  Arongh  it  at  any  similar  objeets  placed  at  different  distances;  then, 
while  of  a  chair  standing  near,  only  a  small  part  will  be  visible  through  the 
ring-— of  a  distant  chair  the  whole  may  be  seen ;  and  so  of  any  other  case. 
At  five  miles  distance,  the  fleets  which  met  on  the  great  day  of  Trafalgar 
t  might  have  been  seen  throng^  »  marrige-riDg  as  the  picture-frame.  There 
are  occasions,  however,  where  the  usud  collateral  helps  to>  the  immediate 
recognition  of  objects  being  wanting,-  the  observer's  attention  is  strongly 
aroiMed  to  the  fkcts  of  their  diminutive  appearance  produced  by  distance ; 
for  instuioe,  when  a  man  op  a  long  sei^voyage  first  approaches  a  land  of 
whteh  the  features  are  in  a  degree  new  to  him;  as  when  an  Englishman 
arriving  in  India,  scsrcely  believes  that  the  little  specs  which  he  sees  scat- 
tered along  the  shore  are  commodious  dwellings^  or  that  what  seem  to  him 
only  luxuriant  herbs  or  bnshes,  sre  magnificent  palm-trees. 

For  the  same  reason  that  a  distant  body  to  the  mere  eye  appeam  diminutive, 
namely,  the  smallness  of  the  visual  angle  subtended  by  i^  so  does  a  distant 
motion  to  the  mere  eye  appear  slow.  A  carriage  dashing  past  a  pedestrian 
in  the  street^  may  surprise  him  by  its  speed ;  but  if  view^  at  the  same  tim# 
by  a  spectator  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower  near,  it  seems  to  be  but  crawling 
along  the  pavement.  A  ship  driven  before  a  tempest,  seems  to  a  sailor  on 
board  almost  to  fly  through  the  white  foam  which  surrounds  her ;  bat  if  then 
observed  by  a  spectator  on  shore,  as  an  object  on  the  distant  horison,  she  ia 
Bcarcely  perceived  to  change  her  place.  A  balloon  high  in  the  air,  and  borne 
along  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  at  the  rate  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  an  hour, 
may  still  for  a  time  leave  a^ipectator  on  earth  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  be  in 
motion,  or  in  what  direction  it  moves.  The  moon  in.  her  orbit  wheels  round 
the  earth  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  about  2,000  miles  an  hour,  yet,  owing  to 
her  distance  from  it,  her  motion  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth,  except  by  comparing  her  place  at  considerable  intervals. 
In  respect  to  bodies  still  more  distant  than*  the  moon^  the  truth  at  present 
under  oonsidefation  b  still  more  striking. 

BaviDg  now  explained  bow  the  apparent  transverse  measures  or  breadth  of 
bodies  and  of  space,  in  other  words,  the  visual  angle  subtended  by  them|. 
is  affected  bv  their  distance  from  the  eye^  we  proceed  to  show  how  it  is 
affected  also  by  their  position. 

A  globe  at  a  certain- distance  from  the  eye,  however  turned,  preserves  the 
same  appettranoe  in  the-field  of  view,  and  its  outline  traced  upon  a  plate  of 
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l^aM  held  aerofls  between  it  and  the  eye,  is,  like  ito  direot  shadow  upon  a 
wall,  always  a  ciiole;  but  an  ecg  whiob,  held  in  one  position,  prodaoes  a 
oircttlar  outline  or  image,  when  l^ld  in  another,  produces  an  image  nearly 
oval.  A  wheel  when  viewed  sideways  appears  a  perfect  oirde,  when  viewed 
edgeways  it  appears  a  bioad  straight  band  or  line,  and  in  any  intermediate 
position  it  appears  oval.  The  apparerU  form,  then,  of  a  body,  is  only  a  hint 
to  the  mind  from  which,  by  former  experience  or  instruction,  it  guesses  at  the 
true  form.  If  a  man  had  never  seen  an  egg  but  endways,  h^  never  could 
have  known  that  it  was  not  a  sphere. 

In  any  long  straight  object,  as  a  beam,  be  placed  with  one  of  ite  ends 
directly  to  the  eye,  that  end  only  can  be  seen,  and  according  to  the  case,  must 
appear  a  square  or  circle  of  the  diameter  of  the  beam ;  if  it  then  be  placed 
with  its  side  directly  to  the  eye,  its  whole  length  will  be  seen ;  and  if  placed 
in  any  intermediate  position,  it  will  appear  more  or  less  shortened ;— in  all 
oases,  its  outline  on  the  retina  being  similar  to  that  of  its  shadow  on  a  wall 
directly  behind  the  person.  A  man  has  advanced  on  a  spear  pointed  dinotly 
to  his  eye  without  seeing,  or  on  the  end  of  a  bar  of  iron  carried  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  porter  in  the  street.  A  common  telescope  held  with  its  end  to 
the  eye  appears  a  perfect  circle,  if  then  inclined  a  little,  it  seems  to  j  ut  out  on 
one  side,  and  as  the  mcUnation  is  increased,  it  juts  out  more  and  more,  until 
it  displays  its  whole  length.  A  great  ship  of  war  whose  stem  is  towards  a 
spectator,  appears  a  rounded  building  with  its  rows  of  windows  like  thoee  of 
a  peaceful  habitation  3  but  as  it  turns,  it  gradually  reveals  the  long  batteries 
of  bristling  cannon.  A  straight  row  of  a  thousand  similar  objects,  as  of 
soldiers  in  rank,  pillars,  trees,  &o.,  may  appear  to  a  person  at  the  extremity 
as  only  one  object  of  the  kind,  the  nearest  individusJ  completely  hiding  all 
the  others;  but  if  viewed  from  the  side  and  at  a  certain  distance,  the 
individuals  may  be  counted. 

The  appearance  now  treated  of  is  QdUed/oreshoHeningj  and  is  to  be  noted 
wherever  surfaces  or  lines  are  not  placed  so  as  directly  to  face  the  spectator. 
Perhap  the  most  important  case  of  foreshortening  is  when  the  eye  lodes 
more  or  less  obliquely  idong  an  extensive  plane  surface,  the  gencoal  sur&oe 
of  the  earth,  for  instance,  or  of  the  sea,  by  estimatinff  ariffht  the  foreshortening 
of  which,  we  judge  of  the  distance  or  situation  of  the  objects  placed  upon  it. 
It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  in  all  such  cases  the  more  custant  portions 
of  the  surface  are  progressively  more  foreshortened  than  the  nearer; — ^for  a 
man  standing  at  a  on  a  plane  as  a  5,  and  with  his  eye  at  c,  looking  down 

^  before  him,  sees  a  portion  of 
Sig.  158.  the  surfaoea  d  almost  direct- 

ly,  or  with  little  foreshorten- 
ing, and  an  extent,  as  a  c^, 
equal  to  the  height  of  the 
eye,  will  subtend  in  his  eye 
an  angle  of  45^,  or  half  a 
right  angle,  vtz,^  the  angle 
acdj  and  therefore  rather 
more  than  half  of  all  that  can 
be  subtended  by  a  straight  line  or  space  firom  his  feet  to  the  horison,  how- 
ever distant;  the  next  equal  spaces  viz.,  d/,  will  subtend  an  angle  of  only 
18^,  tnz.y  d  c/fiAie  next  of  8^,  vtz.f/cg,  and  so  on ;  and  as  he  carries  his 
view  more  and  more  forward,  the  surface  becomes  to  it  more  and  more  oblique, 
until  at  last  the  light  coming  seems  mcMre  to  skim  along  the  level  than  to  rise. 
This  explains  why  a  person  having  a  side-view  of  a  row  of  separate  objects, 
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ts  of  men  in  line,  trees,  pUlan,  &o.,  may  see  tbroi^h  or  behreen  the  nearest 
of  them,  bat  towards  the  extremes  sees  them  as  if  standing  in  closest  possible 
arraj,  or  as  if  forming  a  continued  surface.  The  same  remark  explains  why 
masses  of  cloud  scattered  uniformly  over  the  sky,  may  allow  a  spectator  to 
see  wide  iutervals  of  the  blue  heayen  oyer  head,  while  all  around  there  is  a 
dense  cloudy  mass  appearing  to  rest  on  the  horizon. 

If  a  man  standing  on  a  hill  look  down  upon  a  field  or  plain  which  is  well 
known  to  him,  and  if  he  see  some  objects  near  its  side,  and  some  near  its 
middle,  and  some  near  its  distant  border,  he  knows  at  once  how  far  they  are 
from  him  and  from  one  another.  Similarly,  when  viewing  the  ocean  from  a 
lofty  cliff,  and  seeing  ships  scattered  over  its  face,  be  may  judge  correctly  of 
their  distance,  for  he  can  see  only  a  certain  extent  of  ocean  which  becomes 
to  him  as  a  known  field.  The  man  stationed  at  the  fli^-etaff  on  the  High 
Knowl  of  St.  Helena,  looks  down  upon  the  circular  field  of  the  Atlantic  a 
hundred  miles  broad,  and  can  tell  the  distance  of  any  sail  in  sight  to  within 
a  mile  or  two.  Now,  although  the  ground-plan  of  an  extensive  landscape 
may  not  be  so  level  aa  the  face  of  the  ocean,  there  is  still  an  approximation! 
which  very  considerably  assists  a  spectator's  judgment  of  distances. 

Painters  are  not  only  careful  to  foreshorten,  according  to  the  proportion 
explained  above  all  the  objects  which  they  portray,  but  they  often  avail 
themselves  of  the  principles  to  produce  most  striking  effects.  For  instance, 
Martin,  in  many  of  his  beautiful  designs,  by  judicious  foreshortening,  has 
exhibited  miles  in  extent  of  gorgeous  architecture  and  of  armed  men,  on  a 
space  of  canvass  that  would  seem  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  receive  a 
very  few  figures ;  he  has  made  a  single  magnificent  pillar  oraocoutred  warrior 
in  ihe  foreground,  become  the  type  which  first  fills  the  mind  with  admiration, 
and  then  sends  it  along  the  retiring  lines  of  beautiful  perspective,  where 
every  tip  or  edge  renews  the  first  impression.  A  man  lying  on  a  high  table 
or  bed,  with  hie  feet  towards. the  spaetator,  is  foreshortened  into  a  roundish 
heap,  of  which  the  soles  of  the  feet  hide  the  greater  part.  This  is  the  do- 
scription  of  the  painting  which  has  been  called  the  "  Miraculous  Entomb- 
ment,''  and  it  is  because  an  unreflecting  spectator  moving  sideways  with  the 
expeotion  of  seeing  more  of  the  body,  still  sees  only  the  soles  of  the  feet^ 
and  may  suppose  the  body  turned  round  so  as  to  keep  the  feet  towards  him, 
that  the  painting  has  received  its  appellation.  For  nearly  the  same  reason, 
the  eye  of  a  common  ful^fiioed  portrait  may  seem  to  follow  a  spectator  to 
whatever  part  of  the  room  he  goes, — for  by  moving  to  one  side  he  cannot 
see  the  side  of  the  eye-balls.  *  It  is  related  of  a  murderer,  that  he  was  im- 
pelled to  commit  suicide  by  observing  that  the  eyes  of  the  portrait  of  his 
victim  were  always  fixed  upon  him.  A  riflejuan  portrayed  as  if  taking  aim 
directly  in  front  of  the  picture,  will  appear  to  every  spectator  in  the  room 
to  be  pointing  at  him  especially.  To  terrify  young  ladies,  a  little  arch  Cupid 
has  been  simUarly  represented  with  his  arrow  pointed  directly  at  them,  and 
just  ready  to  let  it  slip  from  his  bended  bow. 

As  the  painter,  availing  himself  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  now  ex- 
plained, by  whicli  the  eye  usually  judges  of  size  and  distance,  may  produce 
on  his  canvass  the  most  charming  illusions,  so  may  the  tasteful  landlord,  in 
his  ornamental  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  by  working  his  levels  into 
artificial  undulation  of  hill  and  dale,  and  clothing  these  with  tree  and  edifice 
of  magnitudes  to  oorrespond — make  the  eye  of  a  spectator  luxuriate  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  supposed  extensive  plains,  lofty  mountains,  widespread 
lakes,  and  distand  padogas — all  within  the  narrow  space  of  an  acre  or  two  j 
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thus,  by  other  means,  producinff  on  the  retina  the  same  impresnonB  as  Olande, 
Poassin,  or  Wilson  has  done  by  the  finest  pictures. 

When  any  objects  or  mass  of  objects  b  foreshortened,  by  one  part  being 
farther  from  the  eye  than  another,  that  part  appears  also  in  a  proportion 
smaller  than  the  other.  For  example,  in  a  straight  row  of  similar  houses, 
pillars,  trees,  &c.,  (see  the  next  cut,)  those  nearest  to  the  eye  will,  on  a  glass 
held  before  the  eye  to  receive  their  images,  from  the  largest  images,  and  there 
will  be  a  gradual  diminution  from  the  largest  to  the  least,  so  that  lines  drawn 
upon  the  glass  along  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  immages  would  tend  to  a 
point,  called  for  a  reason  to  bo  explained  below,  the  vanishing  point  Thus 
a  person  looking  from  a  window  along  a  straight  street,  must,  to  see  the 
chimney  of  the  nearest  house,  look  through  the  top  of  the  window,  and  to  see 
the  street  door  must  look  through  the  bottom ;  but  the  most  distant  house, 
both  top  and  bottom,  may  be  concealed  from  view  by  a  little  spot  upon  the 
glass  at  the  height  of  the  eye.  This  remarkable  tapering  of  foreshortened 
objects  may  be  of  course  be  strikingly  observed  on  looking  at  any  correctly 
made  drawing  or  engraving  meant  to  represent  a  retiring  row  of  similar  ob- 
jects;— such  drawing  being  in  truth  an  attempt  to  realize  by  art,  on  the 
surface  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  appearance  of  the  objects  as  seen  through  a 
window  or  aperture  the  sise  of  the  paper. 

The  art  which  gives  rules  for  tracing  objects  on  a  plane  surface,  as  they 
would  appear  to  an  eye  looking  at  them  through  that  surfttce,  if  transparent, 
with  their  various  degrees ;  first,  of  apparent  diminution  on  account  of  dis- 
tance ;  and,  secondly,  of  foreshortening  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  view, 
is  called,  horn  the  I^tin  word  signifying  to  look  through  the  art  o/persnec' 
tive.  It  regards  entirely  the  two  particulars  now  mentioned ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  terror  with  which,  in  the  imaginations  of  many  young  painters, 
the  study  of  it  is  clothed,  by  reason  of  the  mathemetical  difficulties  with  which 
it  has  usually  been  mixed  up,  it  is  in  itself  exceedingly  simple.  We  hope 
that  a  person  capable  of  ordinary  attention,  will,  after  what  we  have  already 
said,  and  after  the  few  additional  remarks  which  we  have  still  to  make  on  the 
appearances  of  nature,  be  able  readily  to  understand  the  great  rules  of  per* 
spective.  Although,  without  a  knowledge  of  these  rules,  a  quick  eye  soon 
enables  its  possessor  to  sketch  from  nature  with  much  truth ;  and  although 
the  two  instruments,  the  camera  obscuray  already  described,  and  camera  lu- 
cida,  to  be  described  in  a  future  page,  give  almost  mathematical  accuracy  to 
drawings  from  nature,  wiUiout  requiring  other  flkill  in  the  draughtsman  than 

to  trace  and  make  permanent, 
with  ink  or  pencil,  the  lines  of 
light  which  he  sees  on  the 
paper;  still  the  subject  is  so 
interesting  to  all  who  attempt 
to  sketch,  and  indeed  to  all 
who  wish  to  look  intelligently 
either  at  nature  or  at  the 
works  of  art^  that  none  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing it  should  neglect  it. 

Supposing  a  straight  row  of 
similar  objects,  as  of  the  stono' 
blocks  or  pillars  represented 
here  from  a  or  b  to  8^  to  he 
viewed  by  a  person  stationed 
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nenr  the  side  and  end  of  the  rowy  as  OTer  the  point  (7,  then,  beoanse,  as  al- 
ready ezplamed,  objects  to  the  eye  appear  smaller  in  ezaet  proportion  to 
their  inoreased  distance  from  it^  the  second  blooki  if  twice  as  for  offaa  the 
firsiy  would  appear  only  half  as  large ;  the  third,  if  three  times  as  far,  would 
be  only  one^third  as  larflc,  and  so  on  to  anv  extent  and  for^any  other  pro- 
portions; and  if  Uie  1,000th  of  any  other  block,  owing  to  its  distance,  sub- 
tended to  the  eye  an  angle  less  than  ihe  sixtieth  of  a  degree  of  the  field  of 
Tiew,  it  would  be  altogether  invisible  (as  explained  at  paee  338,)  even  if 
nothing  intervened  between  it  and  the  eye.  Then,  where  the  row  ceased  to 
be  visible  from  the  minuteness  of  the  parts,  or  from  the  fact  of  the  nearer 
objects  concealing  the  more  remote,  it  might  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
vaniskiny  point.  When  a  student  of  perspective  has  learned  all  that  regards 
the  vanislung|XHii<  in  relation  to  a  line,  and  the  corresponding  vanishing  Itnej 
in  relation  to  a  sorfooe,  he  has  learned  half  of  his  art  The  above  cut  con- 
siderd  as  the  renresentation  of  a  street  running  directly  south  to  S,  sketched 
from  a  window  looking  along  its  centre,  will  serve  as  a  useful  illustration. 
It  is  important,  first,  to  remark,  that  in  any  case  of  a  straight  line,  or  a 
row  of  objects  thus  vahishing  from  right,  as  here  the  line  or  row  a  S,  in 
whatever  direction  it  points,  whether  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  &c.,  in  that 
direction,  too,  will  its  remote  or  vanishing  extremity  appeiur  to  be  from  the 
eve.  In  this  sketch,  the  row  a  Sis  supposed  to  run  direotly  south  ;  and 
although  the  eye  to  see  the  near  end  of  it,  would  have  to  look  towards  the 
left  hand,  or  in  a  degree  east,  still  every  successive  pillar  would  be  more  and 
more  nearly  south,  and  the  point  in  the  heavens,  or  in  a  picture,  or  in 
a  transparent  plane  before  the  eye,  where  the  line  would  vanish,  would  be 
so  nearly  south  from  the  eye,  and  not  to  the  east,  because  the  pillars  hap- 
pened to  be  east  of  the  individual,  that  no  ordinary  measure  would  detect 
the  little  want  of  correspondence },  then  similarly,  if  there  were  more  rows  of 
objects,  as  of  pillars,  houses,  trees^  &c.,  parallel  to  the  first^  but  considerably 
apart  from  each,  as  the  lines  here  a  S,b  S^dS^  &c.,  still  all  would  vanish 
or  seem  to  terminate  in  the  very  same  point  of  the  field  of  view.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  easily  understood.  Let  ns  suppose  a  line  drawn  directly  south 
from  the  eye  to  the  point  S,  between  the  parallel  lines  of  pillars,  houses, 
and  trees,  a  S^b  S,  d  S,  &c.,  also  pointing  directly  south ;  and  let  us  sup- 
pose the  two  rows  of  pillars  to  be  100  feet  apart,  then  evidently  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  space  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pillars,  that 
is  to  say,  their  height  becomeaapparantly  less  and  less  as  their  distance  from 
the  eye  inoreaaes,  so  will  the  space  between  each  pillar  and  its  opposite,  or 
between  it  and  the  point  corresponding  to  it  in  the  visual  ray  along  which 
the  eye  looks,  become  apparently  less,  and  therefore  the  lines  of  pillars 
really  100  feet  apart  fi^om  each  other,  and  50  feet  from  the  visual  ray,  will, 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye,  (tnis.,  where  a  space  of  60  or  100  feet  is 
apparently  reduced  to  a  point,)  i^pear  to  join,  and  the  three  lines  will  ap- 
pear to  oneet  in  that  point,  beyond  which  none  of  them  can  be  visible,  and 
which  is  therefore  the  vanishing  point  of  all.  The  conception  of  this  truth 
may  be  &cilitated  by  supposiBff  a  planet  to  be  visible  to  the  exact  point  of 
the  heavens  at  the  moment  of  Si>servation ;  then,  if  the  three  parallel  lines 
were  continued  on  to  the  planet,  and  were  visible  all  the  way,  they  would 
arrivo  there  with  die  interval  between  them  just  as  when  they  left  the 
earth ;  but  as  a  planet,  although  thousands  of  miles  in  diameter,  owing  to  ite 
distance  from  the  earth,  appears  on  earth  onl^  as  a  point,  much  more  would 
two  lines  only  100  feet  apart  be  there  undtstmguishable  in  place  by  human 
sight.  And  what  is  true  of  spsce  of  100  feet  between  parallel  lines,  is 
equally  true  of  a  mile  or  of  thousands  ol  miles.    As  a  general  rule,  there- 
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^.1  ui  aaeh  other,  when  repreaeniei 

.  ^e  aase  Tanishing  point }  and  thai 

^imtaatKBf  along  which  the  eye  looks 

-e  raal  lines.  And  this  is  tme  only  of 

.  ^  laiHy  m.,  such  as  might  lie  along  the 

a  .  uMed  one  above  another,  as  those  run- 

^^«.  die  pillars  here,  or  along  the  walls, 

«^«d»  ^r  along  the  roots  and  summits  of  the 

.  ■tfettrer  situation,  provided  they  are  paral- 

.-^.«s  10  one  another.    And  the  truth  holds 

do  not  vanish  at  the  <'  point  of  sight,''  or 

ot  to  those  which  do.     When  it  is  aaoer- 

j«  vdr  boondary  of  any  natural  or  artificial  object 

.  .  •  .fie  axis  of  the  picture,  or  to  what  we  have  de- 

^   tf«al  lay,  then  also  is  it  known  that  all  parallels 

.    i^iiihiTc  point  in  the  same  spot  of  the  field  of  view, 

^   •  je  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  heavens,  or  really 

. .  .•  .tti  picture  in  that  direction,  marks  upon  the  picture 

^^^N^Ai^i  why,  in  a  long  arched  tunnel,  or  a  cathedral,  with 
..M..  -HMS  en  its  floor,  walls,  roof,  &c.,  all  such  lines  seen  by 
^.'«^  from  one  end,  appear  to  converge  to  a  point  at  the 
.^.!Mii  ^  a  spider's  web;  and  why,  similarly,  in  the  represen* 
room,  viewed  from  one  end,  all  the  lines  of  the  conies, 
tops  and  bottoms  of  windows, 
fig*  156.  floor,  stripes  on  a  carpet,  cor- 

ners of  tables,&o.,  being  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  tend  to  the 
same  vanishing  point  as  Y. 
The  appearance  of  the  lines  in 
the  floor  of  this  room  may  re- 
call that  of  the  furrows  in  a 
ploughed  field  as  seen  froia 
one  end,  when  they  appear 
like  the  ribs  of  a  fan  spread 
out  towards  the  spectator. 
.The  same  considerations  will 
esfflain  the  phenomenon  ofben 
to  be  observed,  of  two  little 
clouds,  seen  near  each  othor, 
and  almost  motionless  for  a 
uuM  in  the  distant  sky,  but  which  on  approaching  the  spectator  with  the 
«bd,  appear  gradually  to  s^>arate,  and  in  a  corresponding  degree  to  enlargCi 
^ftlil  one  of  them  sweeps  past  considerably  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  other 
,)oasiderably  to  the  left;  after  this,  thev  lessen  and  approximate  as  they  be- 
^re  englarged  and  separated,  and  at  last  beyond  the  spectator,  appear  as 
small  and  as  near  as  when  first  observed.  Clouds  being  so  mutable  and  na- 
certain  in  their  forms,  persons  have  been  led  to  deem  all  apparent  changes 
in  them,  of  form,  size  and  plaoe,  to  be  real  changes,  and  not,  as  they  gene- 
lally  are,  mere  optical  or  perspective  illumon. 

By  far  the  most  important  vanishing  point  in  common  scenes  is  the  middle 
of  the  horison  or  level  line,  and  in  a  picture  properl  v  placed,  it  is  at  the  exaet 
height  of  the  eye.  It  is  marked  S  in  the  figure  before  the  last,  and  V  in 
the  last  figure.  Because  in  housesi  the  roofs,  foundations,  floors,  windows,  &o., 
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are  all  horizontal^  the  Tanishing  points  of  their  lines  mast  be  somewhere  in 
the  horison,  and  if  the  spectator  bo  in  the  middle  of  a  street  or  of  a  bnilding, 
and  be  looking  in  the  direction  of  its  walls,  their  vanishing  point  will  be  in 
the  centre  of  the  scene  or  picture ;  if  he  be  elsewhere,  it  will  be  to  one  side. 
In  holding  up  a  picture-frame,  through  which  to  view  a  scene  suitable  for  a 
picture,  it  would  be  found  most  generally  befiting  to  raise  it  until  the  line  of 
the  horizon  appeared  to  cross  it  at  about  one-third  from  the  bottom  : — this 
fact  becomes  the  reason  of  the  rule  in  painting,  so  to  place  the  horizontal  line. 
In  beginning  a  picture,  this  line  is  usually  the  first  line  drawn  on  the  canvas, 
marking  the  place  of  the  vanishing  points  of  all  level  lines  and  surfaces.  And 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  placed  before  the  middle  of  it,  and 
generally  about  as  far  from  the  picture  as  the  picture  is  itself  long,  such  being 
the  extent  of  view  which  the  eye  at  one  time  most  conveniently  commands. 

Understanding  now  that  the  apparent  or  perspective  direction  of  all  lines 
in  a  scene  is  towards  their  vanishing  points  as  above  discovered,  and  the  rule 
having  been  given  for  determining  these  points  in  a  drawing,  we  proceed 
to  show  how  much  of  a  line  drawn  to  any  vaaishing  point  belongs  to  the 
known  magnitude  of  any  object  through  which  it  passes ;  in  other  words, 
how  much  an  object  is  in  perspective  foreshortened  in  consequence  of  its 
distance  and  obliquity  af  position. 

If  we  suppose  A  S  P  to  represent  a  plate  of  glass  seen  edgeways,  and  that 
towards  the  point  S  in  it,  an 

eye  is  looking  from    the  Fig.  156. 

point  D,  evidently  then,  a  A. 

line  from  P  continued  in  the 
direction  of  £  and  beyond 
until  vanished  from  sight, 
would  have  as  its  perspec- 
tive image  or  representation 
on  the  glass  a  line  reaching 
from  P  to  S, — S  being, 
moreover,  the  point  of  sight  here,  and  the  pictorial  vanishing  point  of  the 
line.  Now  to  divide  the  repreMe^Uative  line  P  S  so  as  to  correspond  with 
any  given  portions  of  the  aru/inal  line  P  R,  &o.|  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  draw  other  lines  from  the  place  of  the  eye  D  to  cut  or  touch  the  original  line 
in  the  situations  desired,  and  these  lines  would  cut  the  perspective  line  S  P 
as  required :  for  instance,  th^i  portion  of  true  line  a  b  would  be  represented 
by  that  portion  of  the  image-line  S  P  included  between  the  two  lines  a  D, 
and  b  D,  and  so  of  any  other  portions.  There  are  figures  drawn  on  many 
mathematical  scales  by  which  such  problems  as  this  can  be  at  once  approxi- 
matively  solved ;  and  it  would  be  possible,  by  trigonometrical  calculation,  to 
solve  them  exactly  in  all  cases :  but  the  most  generally  convenient  mode  in 
practice  is  to  sketch  on  the  intended  drawing  (as  that  of  which  the  bounda- 
ries are  given  in  the  next  cut)  the  kind  of  measure  shown  above,  by  settinff 
off  from  the  point  of  sight  S,  a  distance  on  the  horizontal  line,  as  at  D,  equal 
to  the  distance  of  the  eye  from  the  picture,  and  then  by  oblique  lines  from  D 
drawn  upon  the  base  line  P  R,  to  cut  the  perpendicular  line  r  S  in  the  situa- 
tions desired — as  is  seen  in  the  last  figure,  which  differs  from  fig.  161 
diiefly  in  having  the  point  of  distance  marked  be/ore  its  point  of  sight,  in- 
stead of,  as  here,  lateratty.  And  the  line  P  8  being  always  cut  by  the  oblique 
line  from  D  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  base-line  between  P  and  the  ex 
tremity  of  the  oblique  line,  a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  any  point  in  *" 
cuts  in  corresponding  proportions  all  the  other  lines  which  have  their  vanish: 


.1^  l»sr?»fariii8tanoea  S  6  S|&e.    Thm, todnw 

i  lepresented  and  prepared,  a  chess-board 

r  to  set  off  the  breadth  of  the  board  on  the 

Pig.  157. 


teo^fw  to  the  right  and  left  of  P,  vtz,^  at  h  and  a,  and  then  to  draw  to  the 
v.a«  '.'i  sight  as  a  yanishing  point,  the  lines  a  8  and  h  8,  part  of  which  lines 
w^,  :ix«Kfore,  represent  the  sides  of  the  board,  and  then  to  draw  the  diogo- 
tiu  i  P>  which,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  will  cut  the  lines  P  S  and  a  8  in 
«Mi»pMtion  to  the  length  of  base-line  to  the  right  of  their  extremities;  a  e/5, 
dierefbre,  is  a  square  seen  in  perspective,  and  any  nnmber  of  smaller  in- 
ctttsied  squares  are  made  by  drawing  lines  from  the  vanishing  point  to  equal 
diTisions  on  the  base,  and  making  cross  lines  where  the  diagonal  cuts  these. 

Much  of  the  delight  which  the  art  of  painting  is  calculated  to  afford  is  lost 
to  the  world,  because  persons  in  general  know  not  how  to  look  at  a  picture. 
Unless  a  spectator  places  himself  where  he  can  see  the  objects  in  true  per- 
spective, so  that  he  may  fanoy  himself  looking  at  them  through  a  window  or 
opening,  every  thing  must  appear  to  him  false  and  distorted.  The  eye 
should  be  opposite  the  point  of  sight  of  the  picture,  and,  therefore,  on  a  level 
with  the  line  of  the  horizon,  and  it  should  be  at  the  required  distance,  which 
is  generally  at  least  as  great  as  the  leneth  of  the  picture.  But  blame  not 
unfrequently  rests  also  with  the  artist,  from  his  having  neglected  the  study  of 
perspective.  It  is  very  common,  for  instance,  to  see  miniature  resemblances 
of  architectural  structures  so  foreshortened  and  tapered,  that  the  eye,  to  see 
them  in  true  perspective,  would  require  to  be  within  an  inch  of  the  paper ; 
whence  at  the  usual  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  they  are  seen  as  hideous 
distortions.  The  specimens,  in  the  few  preceding  pages,  necessarily  exem- 
plify in  a  degree  this  error,  because  the  ^oint  of  distance  had  to  be  marked 
where  there  was  but  a  small  page.  These  figures,  therefore,  by  any  person 
studying  the  subject  particularly,  should  be  drawn  on  a  scale  so  much  larger 
as  to  allow  the  eye  really  to  view  them  at  the  distance  supposed. 

A  means  of  juddng  of  the  dimensions  of  the  bodies  by  th^  visual  angle,  but 
which  depends  neither  on  the  absolute  size  of  the  image,  nor  on  the  fore- 
shortening of  the  ground  plane  on  which  the  body  stands,  is  to  use  known 
objects  in  view  as  measures  for  others  near  them  which  are  unknown. 

If  any  person  of  our  acquaintance  be  standing  at  some  distance  from  v» 
near  another  person  who  is  a  stranger,  we  know  how  tall  the  stranger  is  by 
taking  the  acquaintance  as  a  measure. 

In  pictorial  representations  of  objects  little  familiar,  as  to  many  people  are 
the  Egyptian  pyramids,  the  bodies  of  the  whale,  the  elephant,  the  camel,  &c., 
human  beings  may  be  represented  around  them  to  serve  as  measures  for  tbo 
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lea  known  object  The  Coloesns  of  Rhodes  seen  from  afar,  might  to  a 
stranger  have  appeared  but  an  ordinary  statue  of  a  man,  but  the  exact  magni- 
tude would  have  been  known  as  soon  as  a  ship  of  known  dimensions  were 
seen  sailing  into  port  between  his  gigantic  limbs. 

When  an  unpractised  eye  is  first  directed  from  a  distance  to  a  great  ship  of 
war,  it  will  on  many  accounts  dwell  upon  the  object  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration ;  but  it  may  not  judge  truly  of  the  enormous  magnitude  until  it  be 
near  enough  to  perceive  the  sailors  climbing  on  the  rigging,  and  appearing 
there^  by  comparison;  as  flies  or  little  birds  appear  among  the  branches  of  a 
majestic  tree. 

By  having  a  measure  of  this  kind  presented  to  us,  the  magnitude  and  eleva- 
tion of  great  edifices  are  rendered  more  obvious.  The  magnificent  pile  of 
St.  Paul's  in  London  becomes  still  more  strikingi  when  we  discover  visitois 
looking  from  the  balconies  near  the  summit-cross.  They  appear  so  minute 
am(Hig  the  surrounding  hqge  masses  that  a  person  is  for  a  while  disposed  to 
doubt  whether  they  be  men :  but  the  fact  once  ascertained,  the  grandeur  of 
the  temple  is  most  impressive. 

Many  persons  cannot  distinguish  between  the  little  pilot  balloon  (some- 
times diapatphed  before  the  great  one  to  show  the  direction  of  the  wind)  and 
the  great  balloon  itself,  until  with  the  last  they  perceive  the  a^onauts  as 
little  black  poinis  suspended  under  the  globular  cloud. 

Strangers  visiting  Switaerland,  on  first  entering  the  valleys  there,  are  often 
much  deceived  as  to  their  extent.  Being  &miliar  generally  with  more  lowly 
bills  and  shorter  valleys  at  home,  which,  however,  from  being  near  to  the 
eyes,  form  bulky  images,  and  having  at  first  no  other  measure,  they  almost 
universally  underrate  the  Alpine  dimensions : — they  will  wonder,  tot  instance, 
in  the  valley! of  Ghamouny,  that  they  should  be  travelling  swiftly  for  hours 
without  reaching  the  end,  where  on  enteric^  they  did  not  anticipate  a  drive 
of  more  than  hiSf  an  hour. 

The  author  once  sailed  through  the  Canary  Islands,  and  passed  in  view 
of  the  &r^&med  Peak  of  Tenerine.  It  had  been  in  sight  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  preceding  day,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles,  disappointing 
general  expectation  by  appearing  then  only  as  an  (wdinaxy  distant  hill  rising 
out  of  the  ocean,  but  next  morning,  when  the  ship  had  arrived  within  about 
twenty  miles  of  it,  and  while  another  ship  of  the  fleet,  holding  her  course  six 
miles  nearer  to  the  land,  served  as  a  measure,  it  stood  displayed  as  one  ot 
the  most  stupendous  aiDgle  objects  which  on  earth,  and  at  one  view,  huma« 
vision  can  command.  The  ship  in  question,  whose  side,  showing  its  tiers 
of  camion,  equalled  in  extent  the  fnmt  of  ten  large  houses  in  a  street,  and 
whose  masts  shot  «p  like  lofty  steeples,  still  appeared  but  as  a  speck  rising 
from  the  sea,  when  compared  with  the  huge  prominence  beyond  it,  towering 
sublimely  to  heaven,  and  around  which  the  masses  of  cloud,  although  as  lofty 
as  those  which  sail  over  the  fields  of  Britain,  seemed  still  to  be  hanging  low 
on  its  sides.  Teneriffe  alone  of  very  high  mountains,  rises  directly  and 
steeply  ont  of  the  boscmi  of  the  ocean,  to  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet,  and  as 
an  object  of  oontemplatioB,  therefore,  is  more  impressive  than  even  the  still 
loftier  summits  of  OhimbcKraso  or  the  Himalayas,  which  rise  from  elevated 
plains,  and  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  hills. 


^mm^       •**«*  ^oirfi*  ^9  neariy  on  a  level  with  as,  as  contrastai 

».  ^-  •  j'-r  mactx  ibo>fe  or  rnooh  below,  are  in  general  more  b 

.    ^niitKt  rr  rthtt  known  objects  which  serve  as  ok 

u  -«.!tw  S3C  m  %ii£^  90  much  more  ooirectly  of  the  size  and 

1  of  others. 


rr:^  IkK  eorselves  on  the  sea-shore  or  other  level,  is  at  oeee 

«, . .  ^^ ^.t  ^  «■!  probably  it  may  not  occur  to  us,  that  he  appears  smaller 

K  ..-*.t*tx   £  ^tte  dfetenee ;  but  if  the  same  man  be  seen  afterwards  at  an 

^sx^.^  ifch^re  us^  collecting  the  sea-fowl's  eggs  on  the  face  of  a  cliff, 

-  ->    V  fits,  imlk  I  Fiii^  shells  on  the  beach  when  we  ourselves  have  reached 

-    %  zT*  •  >^  ifpears  no  bigger  than  a  crow ;  yet  in  all  the  cases  he  is  where 

e^  ^^taev  MiJt  ^jcms  the  same  magnitude  of  image  on  the  retina. 

^  «-s  «  a  boriiontal  plane,  if  the  general  surface  be  bare  and  uniform, 
^-v'f  t^MHM  objects  appear  very  diminutive.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  of 
ft  w^  nm  apart  from  his  caravan,  while  journeying  across  a  sandy  desert; 
.^..  «  ana  viewed  at  an  equal  distance,  in  the  midst  of  a  cultivated  land- 
>«K»*^  appears  of  his  natural  size.  The  same  is  true  of  a  boat  or  ship  seen 
i«r  <nK  the  high  sea,  as  contrasted  with  the  like  viewed  in  a  harbor  where 
4«a«r  kaown  objects  are  near  them. 

Ve  Bay  now  understand  why  the  sun  and  moon,  at  rising  or  setting, 

t^treor  to  us  much  larger  than  when  they  have  attained  meridian  height — 

aSWagh,  if  we  examine  them  by  any  measure  of  the  visual  angle,  as  simply 

W  looking  at  them  through  the  same  ring  Or  tube,  we  find  that  there  is 

mreely  a  difference;  and  sin^larly  we  find  the  difference  to  be,  that  the 

«rK3  appear  horizontally  even  less  than  when  seen  on  the  meridian,  owing 

10  our  being  then  about  4,000  miles  more  distant  from  them.    The  sun 

and  moon  as  they  appear  from  this  earth  ire  nearly  of  the  same  size, 

each  occupying  in  the  field  of  view  about  the  half  of  a  degree,  or  as  much  as 

18  occupied  by  a  circle  of  a  foot  in  diameter  when  held  125  feet  from  the 

eye — which  circle,  therefore,  at  that  distance,  and  at  any  time,  would  just 

hide  either  of  them.     Now  when  a  man  sees  the  rising  moon  apparently 

filling  up  the  end  of  a  street,  which  he  knows  to  be  100  feet  wide,  he  very 

naturally  believes  that  the  moon  then  subtends  a  greater  angle  than  usual, 

until  the  reflection  occurs  to  him,  that  he  is  using  as  a  measure,  a  street  known 

indeed  to  be  100  feet  wide,  but  of  which  the  part  concerned,  owing  to  its 

distance,  occupi^  in  his  eye  a  very  small  space.    The  width  of  the  street 

near  him  may  occupy  60°  of  his  field  of  view,  and  he  might  see  from  between 

the  houses  many  broad  constellation  instead  of  the  moon  only,  but  the  width 

of  the  street  far  off  may  not  occupy,  in  the  same  field  of  view,  the  twentieth 

part  of  a  degree,  and  the  moon,  which  always  occupies  half  a  degree  will 

there  appear  comparatively  large.    The  kind  of  illusion  now  spoken  of  is 

yet  more  remarkable  when  the  moon  is  seen  rising  near  still  Lirger  known 

objects,  for  instance,  beyond  a  town,  or  a  hill  which  then  appears  within  the 

luminous  circle.    Any  person  who  from  the  river-side  terraces  of  Greenwich 

has  observed  the  sun  setting  beyond  London,  with  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 

included  in  the  glorious  picture,  will  recollect  a  most  interesting  example  of 

our  present  subject.— -That  our  ocular  judgment  of  the  size  of  the  sun  or 

moon  is  thus  influenced  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  objects  of  comparison, 

and  not  by  the  place  of  the  bodies  in  the  sky,  is  proved  by  the  &ct,  that  a 

person  viewing  these  bodies  at  any  elevation  from  the  bottom  of  some  of  the 

Swiss  valleys,  where  he  might  almost  suppose  himself  placed  at  the  centre 

of  the  earth,  and  looking  abroad  along  an  endless  extent  of  precipices — if  he 
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can  closely  compare  them  with  certain  koown  magoicudes  of  ridge  or  forest 
bounding  his  view,  sees  them  as  large  as  they  appear  from  other  situationa 
when  rising  beyond  a  low  horiion.  Another  proof  is  afforded  by  the  case 
of  a  balloon  at  a. great  elevation  seen  crossing  the  disk  of  the  snn  or  moon, 
and  then  appearing,  however  large  in  reality,  as  an  absolute  speck  within 
the  vast  Inminons  area.  In  a  future  paragraph  it  will  be  explained,  that 
another  circumstance  contributes  to  cause  the  sun  and  moon  when  low  to 
appear  larger  than  when  high,  namely,  their  apparent  dimness^  owing  to  the 
obstruction  of  their  light  in  traversing  the  low  dens^  atmospher*. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  visual  estimate  formed  of  the  great 
size  of  the  sun  and  moon  when  they  are  seen  on  the  horizon  is  not  an 
illusion,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  but  an  approximation  to  truth,  still 
prodigiously  short  of  the  reality.  When  we  see  a  distant  tree,  or  a  house, 
or  a  hill,  apparently  within  the  circumference  of  one  of  these  orbs,  it  is 
really  true  that  the  orb  is  larger  than  the  tree,  or  house,  or  hill,  just  as  an- 
other more  distant  hill  would  be  hir^r  than  nearer  objects  similarly  sur- 
rounded by  its  outline ;  but  the  celestial  body  is  so  much  larger,  that  even 
if  the  whole  British  Isles  could  be  lifted  away  from  the  earth,  and  suspended 
near  the  moon,  as  a  map  in  the  sky,  they  would  hide  from  a  spectator  on 
earth  but  a  small  part  of  the  disk  of  the  moon. 

Havine  now  shown  that  the  visual  angle  or  apparent  size  can  be  a  measure 
of  the  distance  of  any  object  only  when  the  true  size  also  is  known,  or 
of  the  true  size  when  the  distance  is  known,  we  proceed  to  exanune 
other  means  which  the  eye  commands  for  guessing  at  distances. 

2d,    Inienntif  of  lights  shade^  and  colour.    (See  the  AnaIysiS|  page  825 

and  page  855.) 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  lights  like  every  other  influence  radi- 
ating from  a  centre,  becomes  rapidly  wetScer  as  the  distance  from  the  centre 
increases,  being,  for  instance,,  only  one-fourth  part  as  intense^  at  double 
distance,  and  in  a  corresponding  proportion  for  other  distances ;  while  it  is 
still  farther  weakened  by  the. obstacle  of  any  transparent  medium  through 
which  it  passes.  Now  the  eye  soon  becomes  sufficiently  familiar  with  these 
tniths  to  judge  from  them,  with  considerable  accuracy,  of  the  comparative 
distances  of  objects. 

The  fine  Qothic  pile  of  Westminster  Abbey  may  break  upon  the  view  in 
some  situations  where  nearer  edifices,  and  perhaps  some  minor  imitations  of 
its  beauties,  already  fill  the  eye  with  their  strong  lights,  but  the  misty  or 
less  distinct  outline  of  the  ;irenerable  pile  may  warn  the  approaching  stranger 
of  its  true  magnitude,  and  prepare  him  for  the  enjoyment  which  a  nearer 
inspection  of  its  grandeur  and  perfection  is  to  afford. 

A  small  yacht  or  pleasure-boat  may  be  built  according  to  the  same  model 
or  with  the  same  comparative  dimensions  as  a  first  rate  vessel  of  war,  and 
may  be  in  view  from  the  shore  at  the  same  time,  only  so  much  nearer  than 
the  ship,  that  both  shall  form  images  of  the  same  magnitude  on  the  retina  of 
a  spectator.  In  such  a  case  an  unpractised  eye  might  have  difficulty  to 
discriminate,  but  to  an  old  seaman,  the  bright  lights  of  the  little  vessel, 
contrasted  with  the  softer  or  more  misty  appearance  of  the  larger,  would 
declare  the  truth  at  once.  A  haziness  occurring  in  the  atmosphere 
tween  the  little  vessel  and  the  eye  might  considerably  fiivour  the  ill 

In  a  fleet  of  ships,  if  the  sun's  direct  rays  fall  upon  one  here  and 
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It  is  because  objeets  which  are  nearly  on  a  level  with 
such  as  are  either  much  above  or  much  below,  ar^^ 
roasly  sarrounded  by  other  known  objects  whi 
comparison,  that  we  judge  so  much  more  corrcc 
of  those  near  our  level  than  of  others. 

^  A  man  walking  like  ourselves  on  the  sen- 

fully  recognized ;  and  probably  it  may  not  oc( 

on  account  of  the  distance;  but  if  the  san. 


J  m  shade, 

ake  manner, 

tpou  them  ap- 

^  they  recede 

^' 

^Mtators,  generally, 
^0vardB  it  with  the 
.  diat  they  have  made 


equal  distance  above  us,  collecting  the  sea 
or  below  us,  gathering  shells  on  the  bead 
the  height,  he  appears  no  bigger  than  a  o^ 
the  same  bulk  forms  the  same  magnitu^^ 

Even  on  a  horisontal  plane,  if  the  ; 
single  distant  objects  appear  very  dini 
a  man  seen  apart  from  his  caravan,  v 
but  a  man  viewed  at  an  equal  distn 
scape,  appears  of  his  natural  size, 
out  on  the  high  sea,  as  contrasted 
other  known  objects  are  near  tb 

We  may  now  understand  wl 
appear  to  us  much  larger  thn. 
although,  if  we  examine  the 
by  looking  at  them  through 
scarcely  a  difference ;  and 
orbs  appear  horizontally 
to  our  being  then  abou 
and  moon  as  they  at 
each  occupying  in  ih 
is  occupied  by  a  circ 
eye — which  circle, ' 


jtffenly  bodies  so  much 

^  of  their  being  so  bright 

^  in  a  clear  sky  over  some 

,iill  might  almost  reach  itr- 

.gld  be  placed  on  the  height 

^$eons  star;   yet  to  a  dweUer 

.  g  one  on  the  plain ;  nay,  at  a 

^  Dearer,  the  appearance  would 

^ftirs  flattened  above,  or  as  if  its 

'^ii  sides  or  horizon,  because  the  light 

•  ^r  <iie  depth  or  thickness  of  the  atmo- 

'/tbMt  which  darts  towards  anyplace 

^^  of  dense  vapour-loaded  air,  only  a 

^  ^li  rising  and  setting  than  when  midway 

*  ^^iioedf  because  they  can  then  be  easily  com* 

.    v^  tbe  siae  is  known,  but  partly,  also,  because 

,/^'ioa  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  former  situation,  while  their 

'^^0giofj  objects  seen  through  it.     The  truth  is, 
yfi^  intensity  of  the  light  from  them,  it  makes 


eye— wnicn  circie,  -'J'^"^  w..'*^— .^  ^*  •"•«  «5«w  ixvim  i>uoui,  ah  uioaco 

hide  either  of  ther      -  '^  y^tithout  leeeening  the  visual  angles  subtended  by 
«it;»i.  n.^  fk«  ^r,A        •  fj'^^rit^i  two  miles,  subtending  the  fnmA  nnotA  m  ah 


filling  up  the  end  >^>^**  ^""^  °**^®®'  subtending  the  same  angel  as 
naturally  believr  ^>/^tfiarge,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  d 
until  the  reflect'      ^/^' j/n»*>«  "*  *  %  ^^1  believe  that  he  is  approaching 


an 
dim 


indeed  to  be  1 
distance,  occr 
near  him  mr 
the  houses 
of  the  stre 
part  of  a 
there  apr 
yet  mop 
objectsr' 
lumin^ 
has  0 


/^  i^^untj  when  the  next  step  throws  him  into  the  bosh 

^^.fj^^Two  friends  meeting  in  a  fog,  have  often  mutu- 

y^/^^i»  persons  of  much  greater  stature.— A  row  of 

^J^^^iteighbounng  bank  has  been  mistaken  for  a  company 


^^^'^  screened,  appears  to  be  a  man  at  a  distance.— The 

>^i^«se9  sombre  colours  when  his  object  is  to  produce  in  his 

i^ff^i  distance. — On  the  alarming  occasion  of  a  very  dense 

^f^fit  ^^i  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^'P<3  o^  ^  fleet  are  near  to  each  other, 

f^^:^  where  there  is  considerable  swell  or  rolling  of  the  sea, 

•^y^^-  often  done:  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  in  such  a  case,  that 

1^  <^^P  approaching  to  the  shock,  is  always,  in  the  apprehension 

jjjtf*' /tfc«  other  ship,  exaggerated. 

fji^^LiJ  Spectre  of  the  Brocken,  among  the  Hartz  Mountains,  is  a 
'jV/jJJs  of  our  present  subject.  On  a  certain  ridge,  just  at  saniise. 
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I  observed  walking,  and  extraordinary 
out  the  year  1800  a  Frenoh  philosophy 
:ipparition ;  but  for  many  mornings  they  pa- 
1  vain.  At  last^  however,  the  monster  was  seen, 
.d  a  companion,  and  singularly  he  and  his  com* 
_  ^  and  attitudes  of  the  observer  and  his  companion : 

^  "^^"^  merely  shadows  of  the  observerSi  formed  by  the 

isiog  sun  falling;  on  the  morning  fog  which  hovered 
11  the  ridges;  and  because  the  shadows  wer»  very  faint, 
:cd  distant,  seeming  men  walking  on  the  opposite  ridge, 
V^*^  J  iratively  small  figure  seen  near,  bu^  supposed  dbtant, 

.  ^  dimensions,  these  shadows  were  accounted  giants. 

r  arative  intensities  of  light  coming  from  bodies  considered 
m  their  sides  similarly  exposed  to  the  source  of  light — fur* 
.on  of  their  different  dbtances  from  the  observer,  the  com  para- 
^  from  their  sides  dissimilarly  or  unequally  exposed  to  the  source 
I  which,  therefore,  reflect  light  to  the  eye,  or  are  illuminated  in 
^recs,  furnish  an  indication  of  the  forms  and  attiudes  of  the  bodies, 
.iig,  for  instance,  a  white  house  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  is  seen  that 
Jirectly  receiving  the  rays  is  highly  illuminated  or  bright,  while  the 
ides  are  less  so,  and  are  said  to  be  in  the  shade-— a  shade  which  is  more 
s  deep  in  proportion  as  there  are  a  few  or  many  sources  of  reflected  light 
.r  it.     The  different  faces  or  walls  of  such  a  house  are,  to  the  sense  of  the 
^server,  as  strongly  distinguished  from  each  other,  by  the  mere  difference 
of  shade,  as  if  they  were  of  different  colours,  or  as  if  they  were  examined  by 
the  touch,  or  by  walking  round  them.    If  the  object  were  a  ball  instead  of  a 
square  house,  there  would  still  be  as  great  differences  of  shade  in  the  half 
not  reeeiving  direct  rays,  but  the  parts,  instead  of  forming  abrupt  contrasts 
like  the  walls  of  a  house,  would  appear  to  melt  into  each  other,  marking  the 
beautiful  round  contour  of  the  object.    The  consideration  of  all  such  oases 
forms  the  subject  of  chiaro-oscuro,  so  interesting  to  the  painter. 
Had  there  not  been  in  nature  the  provision  of  light  and  shade  now  described, 
the  sense  of  sight  would  have  been  of  comparatively  little  use,  and  a  mass  of 
things  in  the  Ught,  if  of  the  same  coIouTi  would  have  been  as  little  distin- 
guishable from  one  another  by  a  person  looking  directly  at  them,  as  things 
forming  a  mass,  or  shadow  are  distinguishable  by  a  person  looking  at  the 
shadow.     It  18  this  provision,  therefore,  which  enables  us,  independently  of 
colour,  to  distinguish  the  profile  or  outlines  of  different  bodies  placed  near  to 
each  other,  and  to  distinguish  in  the  same  body  the  protuberant  or  other 
form  of  the  surfaces  which  is  towards  the  observer.     But  for  this,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  distinguish,  for  instance,  between  a  white  wall  when 
naked  and  when  having  various  white  objects  placed  before  it :  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  rounded  figures,  if  similarly 
coloured,  of  a  flat  circle,  a  sphere  and  a  cone,  all  directly  opposed  to  the  eye ; 
but  in  reality,  by  some  difference  of  shade,  the  white  objects  are  distinguished 
from  the  wall,  and  in  the  three  geometrical  figures,  the  uniformly  bright 
surface  of  the  circle,  the  soft  rounded  shadowing  of  the  sphere  and  the  shade 
coming  to  a  point  on  the  conC|  at  once  declare  the  true  forms.     But  for  the 
shadowed  parts,  the  facade  of  a  white  palace  of  varied  architecture  would  have 
been  an  unmeaning  sheet  of  lights:    the  lightS|  however,  and  shadows 
produced  by  the  juttings  and  recesses,  mark  the  variety  of  surface  most 
completely ;  and  the  round  pillar  is  distinguished  from  the  square,  and  ever 
pediment,  and  capital,  and  architectural  ornament,  stands  out  pleasic 
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thafl|  by  other  meanS;  prodacinff  on  tbe  retina  the  same  impressions  as  Chinde, 
Ponssin,  or  Wilson  has  done  by  the  finest  pictnres. 

When  any  objeots  or  mass  of  objects  is  foreshortened^  by  one  part  being 
farther  from  the  eye  than  another,  that  part  appears  also  in  a  proportion 
smaller  than  the  other.  For  example,  in  a  straight  row  of  similar  houses, 
pillars,  trees,  &c.,  (see  the  next  out,)  those  nearest  to  the  eye  will,  on  a  glass 
held  before  the  eye  to  receive  their  images,  from  the  largest  images,  and  there 
will  be  a  gradual  diminution  from  the  largest  to  the  least,  so  that  lines  drawn 
upon  the  glass  along  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  immages  would  tend  to  a 
point,  called  for  a  reason  to  bo  explained  below,  the  vanishing  point  Thus 
a  person  looking  from  a  window  along  a  straight  street,  must,  to  see  the 
chimney  of  the  nearest  house,  look  through  the  top  of  the  window,  and  to  see 
the  street  door  must  look  through  the  bottom ;  but  the  most  distant  house, 
both  top  and  bottom,  may  be  concealed  from  view  by  a  little  spot  upon  the 
glass  at  the  height  of  the  eye.  This  remarkable  tapering  of  foreshortened 
objects  may  be  of  course  be  strikingly  observed  on  looking  at  any  correctly 
made  drawing  or  engraving  meant  to  represent  a  retiring  row  of  similar  ob- 
jects;— such  drawing  being  in  truth  an  attempt  to  realize  by  art,  on  the 
surface  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  appearance  of  the  objects  as  seen  through  a 
window  or  aperture  the  sise  of  the  paper. 

The  art  which  gives  rules  for  tracing  objects  on  a  plane  surface,  as  they 
would  appear  to  an  eye  looking  at  them  through  that  surfoce,  if  transparent, 
with  their  various  degrees ;  first,  of  apparent  diminution  on  account  of  dis- 
tance ;  and,  secondly,  of  foreshortening  on  acoount  of  the  obliquity  of  view, 
is  called,  from  the  Latin  word  signifying  to  look  ikrongh  the  art  o/perspec" 
live.  It  regards  entirely  the  two  particulars  now  mentioned;  and  notwith- 
Btandinff  the  terror  with  which,  in  the  imaginations  of  many  young  painters, 
the  study  of  it  is  clothed,  by  reason  of  the  mathematical  difficulties  with  which 
it  has  usually  been  mixed  up,  it  is  in  itself  exceedingly  simple.  We  hope 
that  a  person  capable  of  ordinary  attention,  will,  afber  what  we  have  already 
said,  and  after  the  few  additional  remarks  which  we  have  still  to  make  on  the 
appearances  of  nature,  be  able  readily  to  underHtand  the  great  rules  of  per* 
^yective.  Although,  without  a  knowledge  of  these  rules,  a  quick  eye  soon 
enables  its  possessor  to  sketch  from  nature  with  much  truth ;  and  although 
the  two  instruments,  the  camera  ohKura,  already  described,  and  camera  lu- 
cida,  to  be  described  in  a  future  page,  give  almost  mathematical  accuracy  to 
drawings  from  nature,  without  requiring  other  ukill  in  the  draughtsman  than 

xo  trace  and  make  permanent, 
with  ink  or  pencil,  the  lines  of 
light  which  he  sees  on  the 
paper;  still  the  subject  is  so 
interesting  to  all  who  attempt 
to  sketch,  and  indeed  to  all 
who  wish  to  look  intelligently 
either  at  nature  or  at  the 
works  of  art^  that  none  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  study* 
ing  it  should  neglect  it. 

Snpposing  a  straight  tow  of 
similar  objects,  as  of  the  stone 
blocks  or  pillars  represented 
here  from  a  or  6  to  iS,  to  be 
viewed  by  a  person  stationed 


Fig.  164. 
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neir  the  Bide  and  end  of  the  tow,  as  over  the  point  C,  then,  beoanse^  as  al- 
ready ezpliunedy  objects  to  the  eye  appear  smaller  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  increased  distance  from  it,  the  second  block,  if  twice  as  far  off.  as  the 
firsiy  woold  appear  only  half  as  large ;  the  third,  if  three  times  as  far,  wonld 
be  only  one*third  as  large,  and  so  on  to  any  extent  and  for^any  other  pro- 
portions; and  if  the  1,000th  of  any  other  block,  owing  to  its  distance,  sub- 
tended to  the  eye  an  angle  less  than  the  sixtieth  of  a  degree  of  the  field  of 
Tiew,  it  would  be  altogether  invisible  (as  explained  at  paee  838,)  even  if 
nothing  intervened  between  it  and  the  eye.  Then,  where  the  row  ceased  to 
be  visible  from  the  minuteness  of  the  parts,  or  from  the  fact  of  the  nearer 
objects  concealing  the  more  remote,  it  might  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
vanufttfty  ^nl.  When  a  student  of  perspective  has  learned  all  that  regards 
the  vanishing  jxnn<  in  relation  to  a  line,  and  the  corresponding  vanishing  linCf 
in  relation  to  a  snr&ce,  he  has  learned  half  of  his  art.  The  above  cut  con- 
siderd  as  the  representation  of  a  street  running  directly  south  to  S,  sketched 
from  a  window  looking  along  its  centre,  will  serve  as  a  useful  illustration. 
It  is  important,  first,  to  remark,  that  in  any  case  of  a  straight  line,  or  a 
BOW  of  objects  thus  vahishing  from  sight,  as  here  the  line  or  row  a  S,  in 
whatever  direction  it  points,  whether  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  &c.,  in  that 
direetion,  too,  will  its  remote  or  vanishing  extremity  appeur  to  be  from  the 
eye.  In  this  sketch,  the  row  a  ^  is  supposed  to  run  directly  south  ;  and 
althongh  the  ^e  to  see  the  near  end  of  it,  would  have  to  look  towards  the 
lefb  hand,  or  in  a  degree  east,  still  every  successive  pillar  would  be  more  and 
more  nearly  south,  and  the  point  in  the  heavens,  or  in  a  picture,  or  in 
a  tramqparent  plane  before  the  eye,  where  the  line  would  vanish,  would  be 
so  nearly  south  from  the  eye,  and  not  to  the  east,  because  the  pillars  hap- 
pened to  be  east  of  the  individual,  that  no  ordinary  measure  would  detect 
^e  little  want  of  correspondence  y  then  similarly,  if  there  were  more  rows  of 
objects,  as  of  pillars,  houses,  trees^  &c.,  parallel  to  the  first,  but  considerably 
apart  from  each,  as  the  lines  here  a  S,o  S,d  S,  &c.,  still  all  would  vanish 
or  seem  to  terminate  in  the  very  same  point  of  the  field  of  view.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  easily  understood.  Let  us  suppose  a  line  drawn  directly  south 
from  the  eye  to  the  point  S,  between  the  parallel  lines  of  pillars,  houses, 
and  trees,  a  S,b  Sj  d  S,  &o.,  also  pointang  directly  south ;  and  let  us  sup- 
pose the  two  rows  of  pillars  to  be  100  feet  apart,  then  evidently  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  space  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pillars,  that 
is  to  say,  their  height  become* apparantly  less  and  less  as  their  distance  from 
the  eye  increases,  so  will  the  space  between  each  pillar  and  its  opposite,  or 
between  it  and  the  point  corresponding  to  it  in  the  visual  ray  along  which 
the  eye  looks,  beoome  apparently  less,  and  therefore  the  lines  of  pillars 
i«dly  100  feet  apart  from  each  other,  and  50  feet  from  the  vbual  ray,  will, 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye,  (viz,,  where  a  space  of  60  or  100  feet  is 
apparently  reduced  to  a  point,)  appear  to  join,  and  the  three  lines  will  ap- 
pear to  ^eet  in  that  point,  beyond  which  none  of  them  can  be  visible,  and 
which  is  therefore  the  vanishing  point  of  all.  The  conception  of  this  truth 
may  be  facilitated  by  supposing  a  planet  to  be  visible  to  the  exact  point  of 
the  heavens  at  the  moment  of  observation ;  then,  if  the  tiiree  parallel  lines 
were  continaed  on  to  the  planet,  and  were  visible  all  the  way,  they  would 
acrive  there  with  fte  interval  between  them  just  as  when  they  left  the 
earth ;  but  as  a  planet,  although  thousands  of  miles  in  diameter,  owing  to  its 
distance  from  the  earth,  appears  on  earth  only  as  a  point,  much  more  would 
two  lines  only  100  feet  apart  be  there  undistinguishable  in  place  by  human 
sight.  And  what  is  true  of  space  of  100  feet  between  parallel  lines,  is 
equally  true  of  a  mile  or  of  thousands  of  miles.    As  a  general  rule,  there- 
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fote,  it  liolds,  that  all  lines  in  nature  parallel  to  each  other,  when  represented 
in  perspectiTe,  tend  towards  an  end  in  the  same  vanishing  point ;  and  that 
point  is  the  sitoation  where  the  line  terminatesi  along  whieh  the  eye  looks 
when  directed  parallel  to  any  one  of  the  real  lines.  And  this  is  tme  only  of 
lines  all  in  the  same  level  or  norizontal  plane,  tn&,  such  as  might  lie  dong  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  but  also  of  lines  placed  one  above  another,  as  those  run* 
ning  along  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  pillars  here,  or  along  the  walls, 
roofe,  and  windows  of  the  houses,  or  along  the  roots  and  summits  of  the 
trees,  and  indeed  of  all  lines  in  whatever  situation,  provided  they  are  paral- 
lel to  the  visual  ray,  and  therefore  to  one  another.  And  the  truth  holds 
equally  with  respect  to  lines  which  do  not  vanish  at  the  ^'  point  of  sight,''  or 
centre  of  the  picture,  as  with  respect  to  those  which  do.  When  it  is  ascer- 
tained, therefore,  that  a  line  or  boundary  of  any  natural  or  artificial  object 
has  a  certain  indination  to  the  axis  of  the  picture,  or  to  what  we  have  de- 
scribed as  the  principal  visual  ray,  then  also  is  it  known  that  all  parallels 
to  that  line  have  their  vanishing  point  in  the  same  spot  of  the  field  of  view, 
and  a  line  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  heavens^  or  really 
drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  picture  in  that  direction,  marks  upon  the  picture 
the  true  vanishing  point. 

It  will  be  understood  why,  in  a  long  arched  tunnel,  or  a  cathedral,  with 
many  longitudinal  lines  on  its  fioor,  wSls,  roof,  &c.,  all  such  lines  seen  by 
an  eye  looking  along  from  one  end,  appear  to  converge  to  a  point  at  the 
other,  like  the  radii  of  a  spider's  web ;  and  why,  similarly,  in  the  represen- 
tation of  a  common  room,  viewed  from  one  end,  all  the  lines  of  the  comers, 

tops  and  bottoms  of  windows, 
Fig.  166.  floor,  stripes  on  a  carpet,  cor- 

ners of  tables,&o.,  being  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  tend  to  the 
same  vanishing  point  as  Y. 
The  appearance  of  the  lines  in 
the  floor  of  this  room  may  re- 
call that  of  the  furrows  in  a 
ploughed  field  as  seen  from 
one  end,  when  they  appear 
like  the  ribs  of  a  hn  spread 
out  towards  the  spectator. 
.The  same  considerations  will 
^^ezjflain  the  phenomenon  often 
to  be  observed,  of  two  little 
clouds,  seen  near  each  otheri 
and  almost  motionless  for  a 
time  in  the  distant  sky,  but  which  on  approaching  the  spectator  with  the 
wind,  appear  gradually  to  separate,  and  in  a  corresponding  degree  to  enlaige^ 
until  one  of  them  sweeps  past  considerably  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  other 
considerably  to  the  left)  after  this,  thev  lessen  and  approximate  as  they  be- 
fore englarged  and  separated,  and  at  last  beyond  the  speotator,  appear  as 
small  and  as  near  as  wnen  fint  observed.  Clouds  being  so  mutable  and  un- 
oertain  in  their  forms,  persons  have  been  led  to  deem  all  apparent  ohanges 
in  them,  of  form,  sise  and  place,  to  be  real  changes,  and  not,  as  they  gene- 
rally are,  mere  optical  or  perspective  illuAon. 

By  far  the  most  importioit  vanishing  point  in  common  scenes  u  the  middle 
of  the  horizon  or  level  line,  and  in  a  picture  properl  v  placed,  it  is  at  the  exact 
height  of  the  eye.  It  is  marked  S  in  the  figure  before  the  last,  and  Y  in 
Uie  last  figure.  Because  in  houses,  the  roofs,  foundations,  floors,  windows,  &o., 
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aie  all  borizoAta],  the  vanishing  points  of  their  lines  must  be  somewhere  in 
the  horison,  and  if  the  spectator  be  in  the  middle  of  a  street  or  of  a  bailding, 
and  be  looking  in  the  direction  of  its  walls^  their  vanishing  point  will  be  in 
the  centre  of  the  scene  or  picture ;  if  he  be  elsewhere,  it  will  be  to  one  side. 
In  holding  up  a  picture- frame,  through  which  to  view  a  scene  suitable  for  a 
picture,  it  would  be  found  most  generally  befiting  to  raise  it  until  the  line  of 
the  horizon  appeared  to  cross  it  at  about  one-third  from  the  bottom  : — this 
fact  becomes  the  reason  of  the  rule  in  painting,  so  to  place  the  horizontal  line. 
In  beginning  a  picture,  this  line  is  usually  the  first  line  drawn  on  the  canvas, 
marking  the  place  of  the  vanishing  points  of  all  level  lines  and  surfaces.  And 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  supposea  to  be  placed  before  the  middle  of  it,  and 
generally  about  as  far  from  the  picture  as  the  picture  is  itself  long,  such  being 
the  extent  of  view  which  the  eye  at  one  time  most  conveniently  commands. 

Understanding  now  that  the  apparent  or  perspective  direction  of  all  lines 
in  a  scene  is  towards  their  vanishing  points  as  above  discovered,  and  the  rule 
having  been  given  for  determining  these  points  in  a  drawing,  we  proceed 
to  show  how  mae)i  of  a  line  drawn  to  any  vanishing  point  belongs  to  the 
known  magnitude  of  any  object  through  which  it  passes;  in  other  words, 
how  much  an  object  is  in  perspective  foreshortened  in  consequence  of  its 
.  distance  and  obliquity  af  position. 

If  we  suppose  A  S  P  to  represent  a  plate  of  glass  seen  edgeways,  and  that 
towards  the  point  8  in  it^  an 

eye  is  looking   from   the  Fig.  156. 

point  D,  evidently  then,  a 
line  from  P  continued  in  the 
direction  of  K  and  beyond 
until  vanished  from  sight, 
would  have  as  its  perspec- 
tive image  or  representation 
on  the  glass  a  line  reaching 
from  P  to  S, — S  being, 
moreover,  the  point  o/siyhi  here,  and  the  pictorial  vanishing  point  of  the 
line.  Now  to  divide  the  represetUative  line  P  S  so  as  to  correspond  with 
any  given  portions  of  the  original  line  P  B,  Ac.,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  draw  other  lines  from  die  place  of  the  eye  I)  to  cut  or  touch  the  original  line 
in  the  situations  desired,  and  these  lines  would  cut  the  perspective  line  S  P 
as  required :  for  instance,  th^  portion  of  true  line  a  b  would  be  represented 
by  that  portion  of  the  image-fine  S  P  included  between  the  two  lines  a  D, 
and  b  D,  and  so  of  any  other  portions.  There  are  figures  drawn  on  many 
mathematical  scales  by  which  such  problems  as  this  can  be  at  once  approzi- 
matively  solved ;  and  it  would  be  possible,  by  trigonometrical  calcuktion,  to 
solve  them  exactly  in  all  cases :  but  the  most  generally  convenient  mode  in 
practice  is  to  sketch  on  the  intended  drawing  (as  that  of  which  the  bounda- 
ries are  given  in  the  next  cut)  the  kind  of  measure  shown  above,  by  settinc 
off  from  the  point  of  sight  S,  a  distance  on  the  horizontal  line,  as  at  D,  equal 
to  the  distance  of  the  eye  from  the  picture,  and  then  by  oblique  lines  from  D 
drawn  upon  the  base  line  P  B,  to  cut  the  perpendicular  line  P  S  in  the  situa- 
tions desired — as  is  seen  in  the  last  figure,  which  differs  from  fig.  161 
chiefly  in  having  the  point  of  distance  marked  be/ore  its  point  of  sight,  in- 
stead of,  as  here,  laterally.  And  the  line  P  8  being  always  cut  by  the  oblique 
line  from  D  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  base-une  between  P  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  oblique  line,  a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  any  point  in  it, 
cuts  in  corresponding  proportions  all  the  other  lines  which  have  their  vanishing 
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ing  tbem  all  around.  If  a  man  as  at  e,  were  sarronnded  by  a  large  globe 
or  sphere  of  glass  as  a^  through  which  his  eye  at  the  centre  might  view  the 
several  objects  around  occupying  certain  situations  and  certain  proportions 
of  the  circumference,  and  if  the  sphere  ^ad  any  equal  divisions  or  degrees 
marked  upon  it  all  around,  he  would  be  able  at  once  to  say  exactly  what 
portion  of  his  sphere  or  field  of  view  was  shadowed  or  occupied  by  any 
single  object,  as  the  cross  here  shown  at  i,  and  thus  to  describe  very  intelli- 
gibly  either  for  his  own  recollection,  or  to  inform  others,  its  relative  magni- 
tude and  situation  as  then  appearing  to  him, — just  as  he  might  say,  on 
looking  at  a  tree  in  the  garden  through  a  common  window  which  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  field  of  view  really  divided  by  the  cross  bars,  whether  he  saw  the 
whole  tree  through  one  pane  or  through  several,  and  through  which  pane  or 
panes  he  saw  it  It  may  be  remarked  farther,  that  whether  the  supposed 
sphere  of  glass  were  large  or  small,  viz.,  were  as  &  or  c,  the  part  of  its  surfkce 
apparently  occupied  by  any  object  either  beyond  or  within  it,  would  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  whole  surface  ;^f  a  d  were  a  tenth  of  the  small  oirole 
or  globe,  c  g  would  be  a  tenth  of  a  larger.  Now  as  men  have  found  it  con- 
venient to  consider  a  circle  (and  every  cirele)  as  divisible  into  860  degrees, 
(which  are  smaller,  therefore,  in  a  small  than  in  a  laraer  circle,  although  in 
each  having  the  same  relation  to  the  whole,)  the  ready  mode  of  comparing 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects  is  to  say  how  many  of  these  degrees  of  the 
field  of  view  each  object  occupies :  and  this  is  really  what  is  meant  by  the 
apparent  sise  of  an  object.  And  because  the  most  convenient  way  of  mea- 
suring a  portion  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  whole  is  not  seen,  is  to  measure  by 
a  fit  instrument  the  angle  or  comer  formed  at  its  centre  by  lines  drawn  from 
the  extremities  of  the  portion, — as  here  the  angle  at  e  formed  by  the  lines  c  e 
and  g  e,  the  object  is  said  either  to  occupy  a  certain  number  of  degrees  of  the 
circumference  of  the  cirele,  or  to  subtend  an  angle  of  the  same  number  of 
degrees  at  its  centre,  and  this  angle  is  called  the  visual  angle,  the  subject  of 
our  present  disquisition. 

The  visual  angle,  then,  in  regard  to  any  object,  is  that  included  between 
the  lines  or  rays,  as  a  u  and  d  ij  which,  from  the  extreme  points  of  the  object^ 

Fig.  151. 


aaad,  meet  and  cross  in  the  lens  of  the  eye,  and  go  afterwards  to  form  the 
extremes  of  the  image  on  the  retina,  and,  as  formerly  explained,  the  angle  is 
the  same  on  each  side  of  the  lens,  viz.,  towards  the  object  or  towards  the 
image. 

Now  if  all  bodies  were  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye,  the  magnitude 
of  their  images  formed  on  the  retina,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  visual  angles 
subtended  by  them,  would  be  an  exact  measure  of  their  comparative  real 
magnitudes,  as  is  seen  in  i  «,  the  image  of  the  great  cross  a  d,  and  in  to  the 
image  of  the  small  cross  h  d :  but  it  is  evident  here,  that  the  cross  c  e^  which 
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is  iwioe  as  large  as  6  cf,  makesi  because  twice  as  fiir  off,,  an  imaee  of  only  the 
same  size  as  6  c^,  and  an  image  therefore  only  half  as  large  as  that*of  a  eroas. 
a  d  equal  in  siae  with  itself:  and  the  aame  rule  of  proportion  holds  for  all 
other  oomparative  distances-— at  a  hundred  times  the  distanoe,  an  object  ap- 
pearing only  the  hundreth  part  as  tall,  and  so  forth.  To  judge,  therefcMre 
Dj  the  eye,  of  the  true  siae  of  an  object,  we  mnst  know  its  distance  as  well 
as  its  apparent  siae  or  visual  angle. 

Many  familiar  facts  receive  their  explanation  from  the  law  of  the  yisual 
angle  or  apparent  siae  being  less  always  in  proportion  as  the  distance  of 
an  object  is  greater. 

A  man  (instead  of  the  oross  here  shown)  at  df  standing  near  the  outside  of 
a  window,  as  5  c  (here  represented  edgeways)  may  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator 
within  the  window  at  A,  subtend  the  same  yisual  angle/  or  appear  as  tall  as 
the  window,  the  licht  from  the  man's  head  passing  through  the  top  of  the 
window,  and  that  from  his 

feet  passing   through  the  ^ig«  1^^ 

bottom;  bu(  if  the  man 
then  moves  away  from  the 
window,  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  will  be  able  to  see 
his  whole  body  through  a 
smaller  and  a  smaller  ex- 
tent  of  the  window, — as 
through  half  its  height  or  a  c,  when  he  is  twice  as  distant,  or  at/,  and  through 
the  third  or  o  c,  when  he  shall  be  three  times  as  distant,  or  at  jf,  and  so  forth, 
f<Hr  any  other  distance;  so  that  soon  a  small  figure  of  a  man  cut  in  paper,  if 
applied  upon  the  glass,  would  exactly  cover  the  part  of  it  through  which  the 
light  from  him  entered  to  the  spectator's  eye,  and  would  then,  by  completely 
hiding  him  from  view,  be  an  exact  measure  of  his  apparent  sise:  and  at  last 
a  fly  passing  over  the  pane  might  equally  hide  him,  and  the  fly  then  would 
subtend  a  larger  visual  angle  than  he,  that  is  to  say,  would  be  forming  on  the 
retina  a  larger  image  than  the  man.  Thus  it  often  happens  in  reality,  that 
a  person  sitting  near  a  window,  and  intent  upon  some  object  of  study  or  of 
oonversation,  mistakes  a  fly  on  the  glass  for  a  man  at  a  distance ;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  a  man  for  a  fly.  It  is  asoertuned  that  the  eye,  with  an  ordinary 
degree  of  light,  can  see  an  object  which  in  the  field  of  view  occupies  only  the 
sixtieth  of  a  degree  (or  one  minute.)  This  space  is  about  the  100th  of  any 
inch  in  a  circle  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  the  eye  being  supposed  in  the 
centre  of  the  oinde.  Now  a  body  smaller  than  this  at  six  inches  from  the 
eye,  or  any  thing,  however  large,  placed  so  far  from  the  eye  as  to  occupy  in 
the  field  of  view  less  space  than  this,  is  invisible  to  ordinary  sight.  At  four 
miles  off,  a  man  becomes  thus  invisible.  A  pin-head  near  will  hide  a  house 
on  a  distant  hill->-Qay,  will  hide  even  the  pknet  Jupiter,  although  1,000 
times  bigger  than  this  earth. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  now  explained,  a  marbe  telescope  has 
been  constructed,  in  which  the  field  of  view  is  divided  by  fine  cross  wires, 
or  otherwise,  so  that  the  person  usin^  it  can  say  at  once  how  much  of  its 
field  any  object  occupies.  When  ships  are  in  chase,  it  is  common,  by  this 
instrument,  or  some  other  which  will  detect  a  change  of  yisual  angle,  or 
apparent  siae,  to  view  the  fleeing  or  pursuing  ship;  and  if  the  apparent 
siae  be  observed  to  inereaae^  the  conclusion  follows  that  the  slups  are 
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nearifig  eioh  other  f  if,  on  the  oontmy,  the  rite  dimioisheBi  the  obaeed  ehip 
is  eeoapinff. 

By  applying  this  rale,  whenever  the  real  rise  of  a  distant  objeet  ia  known, 
the  distance  is  asoertainablei  and,  vice  vena^  where  the  distanoe  is  eracd j 
known,  the  rise  is  determinable : — for  it  is  evident  that  if  a  body,  as  a  ship, 
known  to  be  100  feet  tall,  ooonpy  or  sabtend  in  the  field  of  virion  the  360th 
part  of  a  whole  circle,  or  one  degree,  the  whole  drole  must  be  in  ciroamfe- 
renoe  860  times  100  (hundred)  feet,  or  86,000 ;  and  the  diameter  of  any 
drole  being  nearly  0De4bird  of  its  einmmference,  while,  in  the  ease  snppesea, 
the  distanoe  of  the  ship  is  the  half-diameter,  we  learn  that  distanoe.  Again, 
if  we  know  the  distanoe  of  a  ship  or  other  object  to  be  a  mile,  and  if  we  then 
find  the  visual  angle  subtended  by  the  object  to  be  the  1,000th  part  of  a 
circle,  we  know  its  true  siie  to  be  the  1,000th  part  of  a  circle,  of  which  the 
half  diameter  or  radius  is  one  mile.  It  is  by  applying  thia  rale  in  a  manner 
to  be  afterwards  explained,  that  we  determine  the  rise  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

We  now  perceive  that  if  the  rays  of  light  coming  to  the  eye  throogh  a 
plate  of  ^lass,  from  objects  seen  beyond  it,  could  leave  marks  in  the  glass, 
at  the  pomts  where  they  passed,  and  marks  capable  of  giving  out  the  same 
kind  of  light  as  the  objects,  there  would  be  formed  upon  the  glass  such  a 
representation  or  picture  of  the  objects  formed  or  viewed  trough  it,  that 
when  held  before  the  eye,  it  would  form  on  the  retina,  the  image  or  images 
the  same  in  almost  all  respects  as  the  objects  themselves;  for  fram  the  Af- 
ferent points  of  the  glass,  light  could  dart  to  the  eye  of  the  same  kinds  and 
in  the  very  same  directions  as  that  originally  coming  ftom  the  objects. 
Now  the  art  of  painting  seeka  so  to  dispose  lights,  shides  and  odours  on 
any  plane  aurfaoe,  as  to  produee  the  sort  of  representation  of  objects  here 
contemplated,  while  the  piotore-frame  has  to  recall  the  windows-frame,  or 
edge  of  the  pbte  of  glus  through  which  the  true  scene  is  suppoeed  to  be 
viewed.  It  is  admirable  how  pertly  this  art  now  aooomplishes  its  ende; 
and  although  there  are  still  trifling  differenoes  between  the  eflfoct  upon  the 
eye,  of  the  picture  and  of  the  realities — which  pecnliaritiea  we  shall  consider 
presently,  and  how  they  may  be  combated  so  as  to  render  the  illusion  al- 
most perfect,— it  is  not  one  of  them,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  small 
extent  of  the  canvass,  that  the  picture  appears  to  the  retina  smaller  than  the 
objects  themsdves.  Few  people,  before  studying  this  subj'eot,  are  aware 
that  in  a  good  picture  the  rise  of  the  figures  is  alwaya  made  exactly  such, 
that  at  the  distanoe  from  the  eye  at  which  the  picture  is  meant  to  be 
viewed,  they  produce  on  the  retina  the  very  same  riie  of  image  as  would 
be  produced  by  the  realities  seen  under  the  aspect  represented  in  the  pioture. 
To  become  senrible  of  this,  let  a  person  look  through  a  window-pane,  with 
the  eye  at  the  distanoe  of  eight  inches  from  it,  and  let  him  trace  with  a 
sharp  point  upon  the  glass,  previously  coated  with  gum,  the  outline  of  the 
soene  beyond— periiaps  a  street  or  square,— he  will  find,  that  the  outline  of 
a  man  seen  there  at  the  distanoe^f  twenty  paoes,  and  appearing  perfectly  to 
coiodde  with  the  boundaries  of  the  person,  so  that,  if  opaque,  it  would  just 
hide  the  person,  will  be  scarcely  half  an  inch  tall,  while  the  figure  of  the 
man  a  few  hundred  paces  off,  will  appear  so  small,  that  the  minuter  features 
^  could  not  be  distinguished,  even  if  thej  eould  be  drawn. 

Now  as  a  person  who  reads  the  description  of  an  elephant,  does  not 
deem  the  animal  larger  or  smaller  because  of  the  siie  of  letter  used  in  the 
printing,  or  in  the  sise  of  the  accompanying  engraved  representation  \  and 
as  a  man  i&  a^netury  gallerie  viewing  miniaturaa  and  larger  portnits,  does 
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not  eonoeiTO  of  tbe  originals  aooording  to  ike  siie  of  the  repwfloBtatioin : 
and  as  a  man  viewing  a  well«ezecat^  picture  of  a  Grecian  temple,  never 
dreams,  unless  his  attention  be  partacnlarly  directed  to  the  fact,  that  upon 
the  canvass,  the  distant  pillars  of  the  rows  are  much  smaller  than  the  near 
ones;  bnt  in  all  such  cases  the  mind  merely  uses  the  9ign»  to  help  it  to  con- 
ceive of  the  thingB  according  to  previous  knowledge,  or  to  other  principles 
of  judging:— so  in'  any  common  case  of  seeing,  the  mind  tuces  little 
account  of  the  appa/tent  sise  of  objects,  but  passes  instantly  from  the  types 
to  the  realities,  which  are,  generally,  more  or  less  known,  and  it  soon  ceases 
to  be  aware  that  the  apparent  size  of  the  same  object  ever  changes.  Few 
persons,  for  instance,  are  aware  that  when  two  friends  shake  hands,  each 
ajqiears  to  the  mere  eye  of  the  other  ten  times  taller  than  when  he  has  walked 
ten  paces  away ;  or  that  a  chair  at  one  end  of  a  room  appears  to  a  person 
flitting  at  the  other,  only  half  as  large  as  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
but  such  are  the-facts;  and  they  may  be  immediately  proved  by  holding  a 
common  eye-glass  or  ring  at  a  certain  distance-  from  the  eye,  and  then 
looking  tiiroagh  it  at  any  similar  objects  plaoed  at  ditfsrent  distances;  then, 
while  of  a  chair  standing  near,  only  a  small  part  will  be  visible  through  the 
rinj^— of  a  distant  chair  the  whole  may  be  seen ;  and  so  of  any  other  case. 
At  five  miles  distance,  the  fleets  which  met  on  the  great  day  of  Trafalgar 
f  might  have  been  seen  through  a  marrige-ring  as  the  picture*frame.  There 
are  occasions,  however,  where  th»  usau  ooilateral  helps  to  the  immediate 
recognition  of  objects  being  wanting,,  the  observer's  attention  is  strongly 
sicuned  to  the  &cts  of  their  diminutive  appearance  produced  by  distance ; 
for  instance,  when  a  man  op  a  long  sea-voyage  first  approaches  a  land  of 
which  the  features  are  in  a  degree  new  to  him;  as  when  an  Englishman 
arriving  in  India,  scarcely  believes  that  the  little  specs  which  he  sees  scat- 
tered along  the  shore  are  commodious  dwellings)  or  that  what  seem  to  him 
only  luxuriant  herbs  or  bushes,  are  magnificent  palm-trees. 

For  the  same  reason  that  a  distant  body  to  the  mere  eye  appeara  diminutive, 
namely,  the  smallness  of  the  visual  angle  subtended  by  it,  so  does  a  distant 
motion  to  the  mere  eye  appear  slow.  A  carriage  dashing  past  a  pedestrian* 
in  the  street,  may  surprise  him  by  its  speed ;  but  if  viewed  at  the  same  tim# 
by  a  spectator  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower  near,  it  seems  to  be  but  crawling 
along  the  pavement.  A  ship  driven  before  a  tempest,  seems  to  a  sailor  on 
board  almost  to  fiy  through  the  white  foam  which  surrounds  her ;  but  if  then 
observed  by  a  spectator  on  shore,  as  an  object  on  the  distant  horison,  she  i» 
searcely  perceived  to  change  Ker  place.  A  balloon  high  in  the  air,  and  borne 
along  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  at  the  rate  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  an  hour, 
may  still  for  a  time  leave  aepectator  on  earth  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  be  in 
motion,  or  in  what  dirsotion  it  moves.  The  mooa  iaher  orbit  wheels  round 
the  earth  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  about  2,000  miles  an  hour,  yet,  owing  to 
her  distance  from  it,  her  motion  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth,  except  \f^  comparing  her  place  at  considerable  intervals. 
In  respect  to  bodies  still  more  distant  than,  the  moon^  the  truth  at  present 
under  oonsideyation  ia  still  more  striking. 

Baving  now  explained  how  the  apparent  transverse  measures  or  breadth  of 
bodies  and  of  space,  in  other  words,  the  visual  angle  subtended  by  theiUi 
is  affected  by  their  distance  from  the  eye^  we  proceed  to  show  how  it  is 
aifected  also  by  their  position. 

A  globe  at  a  certain^  Stance  from  the  eye,  however  turned,  preserves  the 
same  appearance  in  the  field  of  view,  and  its  outline  traced  upon  a  plate  of 
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^a80  held  aoross  between  ii  and  the  eye,  is,  like  ito  diieet  shadow  upon  a 
wally  always  a  oircle ;  but  an  egg  whioh,  held  in  one  position,  produces  a 
circular  otttline  or  imagCi  when  held  in  anotheri  prodnoes  an  image  nearly 
oval.  A  wheel  when  viewed  sideways  appears  a  perfect  circle,  when  viewed 
edgeways  it  appears  a  broad  straight  band  or  line,  and  in  any  intermediate 
position  it  appears  oval.  The  apparent  form,  then,  of  a  body,  is  only  a  hint 
to  the  mind  from  which,  by  former  experience  or  instruction,  it  guesses  at  the 
true  form.  If  a  man  had  never  seen  an  egg  but  endways,  h^  never  oonld 
have  known  that  it  was  not  a  sphere. 

In  any  long  straight  object,  as  a  beam,  be  placed  with  one  of  its  ends 
directly  to  the  eye,  that  end  only  can  be  seen,  and  acoordiog  to  the  case,  must 
appear  a  square  or  circle  of  the  diameter  of  the  beam ;  if  it  then  be  plaoed 
with  its  side  directly  to  the  eye,  its  whole  length  will  be  seen ;  and  if  placed 
in  any  intermediate  position,  it  will  appear  more  or  less  shortened ;— ki  all 
cases,  its  outline  on  the  retina  being  similar  to  that  of  its  shadow  on  a  wall 
directly  behind  the  person.  A  man  has  advanced  on  a  spear  pointed  directly 
to  his  eye  without  seeing,  or  on  the  end  of  a  bar  of  iron  carried  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  porter  in  the  street.  A  common  telescope  held  with  its  end  to 
the  eye  appears  a  perfect  circle,  if  then  inclined  a  little,  it  seems  to  jut  out  on 
one  side,  and  as  the  inequation  is  increased,  it  juts  out  more  and  -more,  until 
it  displays  its  whole  length.  A  great  ship  of  war  whose  stern  is  towards  a 
spectator,  appears  a  rounded  building  with  its  rows  of  windows  like  those  of 
a  peaceful  habitation }  but  as  it  turns,  it  gradually  reveals  the  long  batteries 
of  bristling  cannon.  A  straight  row  of  a  thousand  similar  objects,  as  of 
soldiers  in  rank,  pillars,  trees,  &c.,  may  appear  to  a  person  at  the  extremity 
as  only  one  object  of  the  kind,  the  nearest  individual  completely  hiding  aU 
the  others;  but  if  viewed  from  the  side  and  at  a  certain  (fistanoe,  the 
individuals  may  be  counted. 

The  appearance  now  treated  of  is  called,^e«Aorlentn^,  and  is  to  be  noted 
wherever  surfaces  or  lines  are  not  placed  so  as  directly  to  face  the  spectator. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  case  of  foreshortening  is  when  the  eye  looks 
more  or  less  obliquely  uong  an  extensive  plane  surface,  the  general  suiriface 
of  the  earth,  for  instance,  or  of  the  sea,  by  estimating  aright  the  foreshortening 
of  which,  we  judge  of  the  distance  or  situation  of  the  objeota  plaoed  upon  it. 
It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  in  all  such  cases  the  more  <Ustant  portions 
of  the  surface  are  progressively  more  foreshortened  than  the  nearer; — for  a 
man  standing  at  a  on  a  plane  as  a  6,  and  with  his  eye  at  c,  looking  down 

^  before  him,  sees  aportion  of 
Fig.  158.  the  surfacea  d  almost  direct- 

ly, or  with  little  foreshorten- 
ing, and  an  extent,  as  a  <f, 
equal  to  the  height  of  the 
eye,  will  subtend  u  his  eye 
an  angle  of  45^,  or  half  a 
right  angle,  vu.,  the  angle 
acd,  and  therefore  rather 
more  than  half  of  all  that  can 
be  subtended  by  a  straight  line  or  space  from  his  feet  to  the  horizon,  how- 
ever distant;  the  next  equal  spaces  viz.,  df,  will  subtend  an  angle  of  only 
18^,  viz,,  defy  the  next  of  8^,  viz,,fc  g,  and  so  on ;  and  as  he  carries  his 
view  more  and  more  forward,  the  surface  becomes  to  it  more  and  more  oblique, 
until  at  last  the  light  coming  seems  more  to  skim  along  the  level  than  to  rise. 
This  explains  why  a  person  having  a  side  view  of  a  row  of  separate  objects. 
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IS  of  men  in  line,  treed,  pillara,  &o.,  may  see  through  or  between  the  nearest 
of  then);  but  towards  the  extremes  sees  them  as  if  standing  in  closest  possible 
array,  or  as  if  forming  a  oontinued  surfaoe.  The  same  remark  explains  why 
masses  of  cloud  scattered  uniformly  over  the  sky,  may  allow  a  spectator  to 
Bee  wide  intervals  of  the  blue  heaven  over  head,  while  all  around  there  is  a 
dense  cloudy  mass  appearing  to  rest  on  the  horizon. 

If  a  man  standing  on  a  hill  look  down  upon  a  field  or  plain  which  is  well 
known  to  him,  and  if  he  see  some  objects  near  its  side,  and  some  near  its 
middle^  and  some  near  its  distant  border,  he  knows  at  once  how  far  they  are 
from  him  and  from  one  another.  Similarly,  when  viewing  the  ocean  from  a 
lofiy  cliff,  and  seeing  ships  scattered  over  its  face,  he  may  judge  correctly  of 
their  distance,  for  he  can  see  only  a  certain  extent  of  ocean  which  becomes 
to  him  as  a  known  field.  The  man  stationed  at  the  flag-staff  on  the  High 
Knowl  of  St.  Helena,  looks  down  upon  the  circular  field  of  the  Atlantic  a 
hundred  miles  broad,  and  can  tell  the  distance  of  any  sail  in  sight  to  within 
a  mile  or  two.  Now,  although  the  ground-plan  of  an  extensive  landscape 
may  not  be  so  level  as  the  face  of  the  ocean,  there  is  still  an  approximatioui 
which  very  considerably  assbts  a  spectator's  judgment  of  distances. 

Painters  are  not  only  careful  to  foreshorten,  according  to  the  proportion 
explained  above  all  the  objects  which  they  portray,  but  they  often  avail 
themselves  of  the  principles  to  produce  most  striking  effects.  For  instance, 
Martin^  in  many  of  his  beautiful  designs,  by  judicious  foreshortening,  has 
exhibited  miles  in  extent  of  gorgeous  architecture  and  of  armed  men,  on  a 
space  of  canvass  that  would  seem  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  receive  a 
very  few  figures }  he  has  made  a  single  magnificent  pillar  or  accoutred  warrior 
in  the  foreground,  become  the  type  which  first  fills  the  mind  with  admiration, 
and  then  sends  it  along  the  retiring  lines  of  beautiful  perspective,  where 
every  tip  or  edge  renews  the  first  impression.  A  man  lying  on  a  high  table 
or  bed,  with  his  feet  towards  .the  spactatori  is  foreshortened  into  a  roundish 
heap,  of  which  the  soles  of  the  feet  hide  the  greater  part.  This  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  painting  which  has  been  called  the  <'  Miraculous  Entomb- 
ment,'' and  it  is  because  an  unreflecting  spectator  moving  sideways  with  the 
expection  of  seeing  more  of  the  body,  still  sees  only  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  may  suppose  the  body  turned  round  so  as  to  keep  the  feet  towards  him, 
that  the  painting  has  received  its  appellation.  For  nearly  the  same  reason, 
the  eye  of  a  common  full-faced  portrait  may  seem  to  follow  a  spectator  to 
whatever  part  of  the  room  he  goes, — for  by  moving  to  one  side  he  cannot 
see  the  side  of  the  eye-balls.  It  is  related  of  a  murderer,  that  he  was  im- 
pelled to  commit  suicide  by  observing  that  the  eyes  of  the  portrait  of  his 
victim  were  always  fixed  upon  him.  A  rifl^jman  portrayed  as  if  taking  aim 
directly  in  front  of  the  picture,  will  appear  to  every  spectator  in  the  room 
to  be  pointing  at  him  especially.  To  terrify  young  ladies,  a  little  arch  Cupid 
has  been  simuarly  represented  with  his  arrow  pointed  directly  at  them,  and 
just  ready  to  let  it  slip  from  his  bended  bow. 

As  the  painter,  availing  himself  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  now  ex- 
plained, by  which  the  eye  usually  judges  of  sise  and  distance,  may  produce 
on  his  canvass  the  most  chaitning  illusions,  so  may  the  tasteful  landlord,  in 
his  ornamental  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  by  working  his  levels  into 
artificial  undulation  of  hill  and  dale,  and  clothing  these  with  tree  and  edifice 
of  magnitudes  to  correspond — make  the  eye  of  a  spectator  luxuriate  in  the 
oontemplation  of  the  supposed  extensive  plains,  lofty  mountains,  widespread 
lakesy  and  distand  padogas — all  within  the  narrow  space  of  an  acre  or  two ; 
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thiis^  by  other  means^  prododoff  on  the  retina  the  same  impressions  as  Clandei 
PooBsiny  or  Wilson  has  done  by  the  finest  piotures. 

When  any  objects  or  mass  of  objects  is  foreshortened,  by  one  part  being 
farther  from  the  eye  than  another,  that  part  appears  also  in  a  proportion 
smaller  than  the  other.  For  example,  in  a  straight  row  of  similar  houses, 
pillars,  trees,  &o.,  (see  the  next  cut,)  those  nearest  to  the  eye  vill,  on  a  glass 
held  before  the  eye  to  receive  their  images,  from  the  largest  images,  and  there 
will  be  a  gradual  diminution  from  the  krgest  to  the  least,  so  that  lines  drawn 
upon  the  glass  along  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  immsges  would  tend  to  a 
point,  called  for  a  reason  to  bo  explained  below,  the  vanMing  point.  Thus 
a  person  looking  from  a  window  along  a  straight  street,  must,  to  see  the 
chimney  of  the  nearest  house,  look  through  the  top  of  the  window,  and  to  see 
the  street  door  must  look  through  the  bottom ;  but  the  most  distant  house, 
both  top  and  bottom,  may  be  concealed  from  view  by  a  little  spot  upon  the 
glass  at  the  height  of  the  eye.  This  remarkable  tapering  of  foreshortened 
objects  may  be  of  course  be  strikingly  obserred  on  looking  at  any  correelly 
made  drawing  or  engraving  meant  to  represent  a  retiring  row  of  similar  ob- 
jects ; — such  drawing  being  in  truth  an  attempt  to  realise  by  art,  on  the 
surface  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  appearance  of  the  objects  as  seen  through  a 
window  or  aperture  the  sise  of  the  paper. 

The  art  which  gives  rules  for  tracing  objects  on  a  plane  surface,  as  they 
would  appear  to  an  eye  looking  at  them  through  that  surfoce,  if  transparent, 
with  their  various  degrees ;  first,  of  apparent  diminution  on  account  of  dia* 
tance ;  and,  secondly,  of  foreshortening  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  view, 
is  called,  f^m  the  Latin  word  signifying  to  look  through  th^  art  o/pet^c^ 
tCve.  It  regards  entirely  the  two  particulars  now  mentioned ;  and  uotwith- 
Btandinff  the  terror  with  which,  in  the  imaginations  of  many  young  painters, 
the  study  of  it  is  clothed,  by  reason  of  the  mathemetical  difficulties  with  which 
it  has  usually  been  mixed  up,  it  is  in  itself  exceedingly  simple.  We  hope 
that  a  person  capable  of  ordinary  attention,  will,  afber  what  we  have  already 
said,  and  after  the  few  additional  remarks  which  we  have  still  to  make  on  the 
appearances  of  nature,  be  able  readily  to  understand  the  great  rules  of  per* 
^ective.  Although,  without  a  knowledge  of  these  rules,  a  quick  eye  soon 
enables  its  possessor  to  sketch  from  nature  with  much  truth ;  and  although 
the  two  instruments,  the  camera  ohscuraj  already  described,  and  camera  /u- 
ctdOf  to  be  described  in  a  future  page,  give  almost  mathematical  aocuraey  to 
drawings  from  nature,  without  requiring  other  akill  in  thedraughteman  than 

to  trace  and  make  permanent, 
with  ink  or  pencil,  the  lines  of 
light  which  he  sees  on  the 
paper;  still  the  subject  is  so 
interesting  to  all  who  attempt 
to  sketch,  and  indeed  to  all 
who  wish  to  look  intelligently 
either  at  nature  or  at  the 
works  of  art)  that  none  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  study* 
ing  it  should  neglect  it. 

Supposing  a  straight  row  of 
similar  objects,  as  of  the  stone 
blocks  or  pillars  represented 
here  from  a  or  &  to  iS,  to  be 
viewed  by  a  person  stationed 
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netr  the  ode  and  end  of  the  t0W|  as  over  the  point  0^  then,  Veoanae,  as  al- 
leady  ezplamedi  objects  to  the  eye  appear  smaller  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  inereased  distance  from  it,  the  second  block,  if  twice  as  ^  off.  as  the 
flreli  would  appear  only  half  as  large  ]  the  third,  if  three  times  as  far,  would 
be  only  one-third  as  large,  and  so  on  to  any  extent  and  for^any  other  pro- 
portions; and  if  the  1,000th  of  any  other  block,  owing  to  its  distance,  sub- 
tended to  the  eye  an  angle  less  than  the  sixtieth  of  a  degree  of  the  field  of 
view,  it  would  be  altogether  intisible  (as  explained  at  page  838,)  even  if 
nothing  intervened  between  it  and  the  eye.  Then,  where  the  row  ceased  to 
be  visible  from  the  minuteness  of  the  parts,  or  from  the  fact  of  the  nearer 
objects  concealing  the  more  remote,  it  might  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
fHinuhiny  paint.  When  a  student  of  perBpective  has  learned  all  that  regards 
the  vanishing  jxnn<  in  rektion  to  a  line,  and  the  corresponding  vanishing  /tne, 
in  relation  to  a  surface,  he  has  learned  half  of  his  art.  The  above  cut  con- 
siderd  as  the  representation  of  a  street  running  directly  south  to  S,  sketched 
from  a  window  looking  along  its  centre,  will  serve  as  a  useful  illustration. 
It  is  important,  first,  to  remark,  that  in  any  case  of  a  straight  line,  or  a 
R>w  of  objects  thus  vahisbing  from  nght,  as  here  the  line  or  row  a  S,  in 
whatever  direction  it  points,  whether  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  &c.,  in  that 
direction,  too,  will  its  remote  or  vanishing  extremity  appear  to  be  from  the 
eye.  In  this  sketch,  the  row  a  ^  is  supposed  to  run  directly  south  ;  and 
although  the  eye  to  see  the  near  end  of  it,  would  have  to  look  towards  the 
left  hand,  or  in  a  degree  east,  still  every  successive  pillar  would  be  more  and 
more  nearly  south,  and  the  point  in  the  heavens,  or  in  a  picture,  or  in 
a  tramqparent  plane  before  the  eye,  where  the  line  would  vanish,  would  be 
so  nearly  south  from  the  eye,  and  not  to  the  east,  because  the  pillars  hap- 
pened to  be  east  of  the  individual,  that  no  ordinary  measure  would  detect 
^e  little  want  of  correspondence ;  then  similarly,  if  there  were  more  rows  of 
objects,  as  of  pillars,  houses,  trees^  &c.,  parallel  to  the  first,  but  considerably 
apart  from  each,  as  the  lines  here  a  SfO  S,dS,  &C.5  still  all  would  vanish 
or  seem  to  terminate  in  the  very  same  point  of  the  field  of  view.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  easily  understood.  Let  us  suppose  a  line  drawn  directly  south 
from  the  eye  to  the  point  S,  between  the  parallel  lines  of  pillars,  houses, 
and  trees,  a  S^b  S,  d  S,  &o.,  also  pointing  directly  south ;  and  let  us  sup- 
pose the  two  rows  of  pillars  to  be  100  feet  apart,  then  evidently  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  space  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pillars,  that 
is  to  say,  their  height  becomea  apparantly  less  and  less  as  their  distance  from 
the  eye  increases,  so  will  the  space  between  each  pillar  and  its  opposite,  or 
between  it  and  the  point  corresponding  to  it  in  the  visual  ray  along  which 
the  eye  looks,  beeome  apparently  less,  and  therefore  the  lines  of  pillars 
really  100  feet  apart  from  each  other,  and  50  feet  from  the  visual  ray,  will, 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye,  (viz,,  where  a  space  of  50  or  100  feet  is 
apparently  reduced  to  a  point,)  appear  to  join,  and  the  three  lines  will  ap- 
pear to  meet  in  that  point,  beyond  which  none  of  them  can  be  visible,  and 
which  is  therefore  the  vanishing  point  of  all.  The  conception  of  this  truth 
may  be  froilitated  by  supposinff  a  planet  to  be  visible  to  the  exact  point  of 
the  heavens  at  the  moment  of  observation ;  then,  if  the  three  parallel  lines 
were  continued  on  to  the  planet,  and  were  visible  all  the  way,  they  would 
arrive  there  with  Ae  interval  between  them  just  as  when  they  left  the 
earth ;  but  as  a  planet,  although  thousands  of  miles  in  diameter,  owing  to  its 
distance  from  tbd  earth,  appears  on  earth  onl^  as  a  point,  much  more  would 
two  lines  only  100  feet  apart  be  there  undistmguishable  in  pbice  by  human 
sight.  And  what  is  true  of  space  of  100  feet  between  parallel  lines,  is 
equally  true  of  a  mile  or  of  thousands  of  miles.    As  a  general  rule,  there- 
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fore,  it  liolds,  thai  all  lines  in  nature  parallel  to  each  other,  when  repiesentad 
in  perspectiTe,  tend  towards  an  end  in  the  same  yanishing  point;  and  that 
point  is  the  sitoation  where  the  line  terminates,  along  whieh  the  eye  lodn 
when  directed  parallel  to  anv  one  of  the  real  lines.  And  this  is  tme  only  of 
lines  all  in  the  same  level  or  norisontal  plane,  vie,  snch  as  might  lie  along  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  bnt  also  of  lines  placed  one  above  another,  as  those  ma- 
ning  along  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  pillars  here,  or  along  the  wails, 
roofs,  and  windows  of  the  houses,  or  along  the  roots  and  summits  of  the 
trees,  and  indeed  of  all  lines  in  whatever  situation,  provided  they  are  paral- 
lel to  the  visual  ray,  and  therefore  to  one  another.  And  the  truth  holds 
equally  with  respect  to  lines  which  do  not  vanish  at  the  ^'  point  of  sight,''  or 
centre  of  the  picture,  as  with  respect  to  those  which  do.  When  it  is  ascer- 
tained, therefore,  that  a  line  or  boundary  of  any  natural  or  artificial  object 
has  a  certain  inclination  to  the  axis  of  the  picture,  or  to  what  we  bave  de- 
scribed as  the  principal  visual  ray,  then  also  is  it  known  that  all  parallels 
to  that  line  have  their  vanishing  point  in  the  same  spot  of  the  field  of  vieir, 
and  a  line  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  heavens^  or  really 
drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  picture  in  that  direction,  marks  upon  the  picture 
the  true  vanishing  point. 

It  will  be  understood  why,  in  a  long  arched  tunnel,  or  a  cathedral,  with 
many  longitudinal  lines  on  its  floor,  w^ls,  roof,  &c.,  all  such  lines  seen  by 
an  eye  looking  along  from  one  end,  appear  to  converge  to  a  point  at  the 
other,  like  the  radii  of  a  spider's  web  3  and  why,  similarly,  in  the  represen- 
tation of  a  common  room,  viewed  from  one  end,  all  the  lines  of  the  comers^ 

tops  and  bottoms  of  windows. 
Fig.  156.  floor,  stripes  on  a  carpet,  oor> 

nersof  tables,&o.,  being  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  tend  to  the 
same  vanishing  point  as  Y. 
The  appearance  of  the  lines  in 
the  floor  of  this  room  may  re- 
call that  of  the  furrows  in  a 
ploughed  field  as  seen  from 
one  end,  when  they  appear 
like  tbe  ribe  of  a  hn  spread 
out  towards  the  spectator. 
.The  same  considerationa  will 
"^ezjAain  the  phenomenon  often 
to  be  observed,  of  two  little 
clouds,  seen  near  each  othery 
and  almost  motionless  for  a 
time  in  the  distant  sky,  but  which  on  approaching  the  spectator  with  the 
wind,  appear  gradually  to  separate,  and  in  a  corresponding  degree  to  enlarge, 
until  one  of  them  sweeps  past  considerably  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  other 
considerably  to  the  left;  after  this,  thev  lessen  and  approximate  as  they  be- 
fore englarged  and  separated,  and  at  last  beyond  the  spectator,  appear  as 
small  and  as  near  as  wnen  first  observed.  Olouds  being  so  mutable  and  ub- 
oertain  in  their  forms,  persons  have  been  led  to  deem  all  i^parent  diangea 
in  them,  of  form,  sise  and  place,  to  be  real  changes,  and  not,  as  they  gene- 
rally are,  mere  optical  or  perspective  illorion. 

By  far  the  most  important  vanishing  point  in  common  scenes  is  the  middle 
of  the  horizon  or  level  line,  and  in  a  picture  properlv  placed,  it  is  at  the  exact 
height  of  the  eye.  It  is  marked  8  in  the  figure  before  the  last,  and  Y  in 
the  last  figure.  Because  in  houses,  the  roo6|  fottndati<ms,  floorS|  windows,  &q., 
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are  all  horizontal,  the  yanishiog  points  of  their  lines  mast  be  somewhere  in 
the  horizon,  and  if  the  spectator  be  in  the  middle  of  a  street  or  of  a  boilding, 
and  be  looking  in  the  direction  of  its  walls,  their  vanishing  point  will  be  in 
the  centre  of  the  scene  or  picture;  if  he  be  elsewhere,  it  will  be  to  one  side. 
In  holding  np  a  picture-frame,  through  which  to  view  a  scene  suitable  for  a 
picture,  it  would  be  found  most  generally  befiting  to  raise  it  until  the  line  of 
the  horizon  appeared  to  cross  it  at  about  one-third  from  the  bottom  : — this 
fact  becomes  the  reason  of  the  rule  in  painting,  so  to  place  the  horizontal  line. 
In  beginning  a  picture,  this  line  is  usually  the  first  line  drawn  on  the  can?afl, 
marking  the  place  of  the  vanishing  points  of  all  level  lines  and  surfaces.  And 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  placed  before  the  middle  of  it,  and 
generally  about  as  far  from  the  picture  as  the  picture  is  itself  long,  such  being 
the  extent  of  view  which  the  eye  at  one  time  most  conveniently  commands. 

Understanding  now  that  the  apparent  or  perspective  direction  of  all  lines 
in  a  scene  is  towards  their  vanishing  points  as  above  discovered,  and  the  rule 
having  been  given  for  determining  these  points  in  a  drawing,  we  proceed 
to  show  how  muc)i  of  a  line  drawn  to  any  vanishing  point  belongs  to  the 
known  magnitude  of  any  object  through  which  it  passes ;  in  other  words, 
how  much  an  object  is  in  perspective  foreshortened  in  consequence  of  its 
.  distance  and  obliquity  af  position. 

If  we  suppose  A  S  P  to  represent  a  plate  of  glass  seen  edgeways,  and  that 
towards  the  point  S  in  it,  an 

eye  is  looking  from    the  Fig- 1^6. 

point  D,  evidently  then,  a  A. 

line  from  P  continued  in  the 
direction  of  B  and  beyond 
until  vanished  from  sight, 
would  have  as  its  perspeo- 
tive  image  or  representation 
on  the  glass  a  line  reaching 
from  P  to  S, — S  being, 
moreover,  the  jxnnt  o/siyht  here,  and  the  pictorial  vanishing  point  of  the 
line.  Now  to  divide  the  representative  line  P  S  so  as  to  correspond  with 
any  given  portions  of  the  original  line  P  R,  &o.,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  draw  other  lines  from  the  place  of  the  eye  D  to  cut  or  touch  the  original  line 
in  the  situations  desired,  and  these  lines  would  cut  the  perspective  line  S  P 
as  required :  for  instance,  thd  portion  of  true  line  a  h  would  be  represented 
by  that  portion  of  the  image-fine  S  P  included  between  the  two  lines  a  D, 
and  b  D,  and  so  of  any  other  portions.  There  are  figures  drawn  on  many 
mathematical  scales  by  which  such  problems  as  this  can  be  at  once  approzi- 
matively  solved ;  and  it  would  be  possible,  by  trigonometrical  calculation,  to 
solve  them  exactly  in  all  cases :  but  the  most  generally  convenient  mode  in 
praotioe  is  to  sketch  on  the  intended  drawing  (as  that  of  which  the  bounda- 
ries are  given  in  the  next  cut)  the  kind  of  measure  shown  above,  by  setting 
off  from  the  point  of  sight  S,  a  distance  on  the  horizontal  line,  as  at  D,  equal 
to  the  distance  of  the  eye  from  the  picture,  and  then  by  oblique  lines  from  D 
drawn  upon  the  base  line  P  E,  to  cut  the  perpendicular  line  P  S  in  the  situa- 
tions desired — as  is  seen  in  the  last  figure,  which  differs^  from  fig.  161 
ohiefiy  in  having  the  point  of  distance  marked  he/ore  its  point  of  sight,  in- 
stead of,  as  here,  UxteraUy.  And  the  line  P  S  being  always  cut  by  the  oblique 
line  from  D  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  base-line  between  P  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  oblique  line,  a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  any  point  in  it, 
cuts  in  corresponding  proportions  all  the  other  lines  which  have  their  vanishing 
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points  in  the  horizontal  line  at  8,  for  instance  a  8  6  S,  &e.  Thtos,  to  draw 
in  perspective,  on  the  surface  above  represented  and  prepared,  a  chess-board 
or  board  of  squares,  it  is  necessary  to  set  off  the  breadth  of  the  board  on  the 


Fig.  167. 


base-line  to  the  right  and  left  of  P,  viz.y  at  h  and  a,  and  then  to  draw  to  the 
point  of  sight  as  a  vanishing  point,  the  lines  a  8  and  b  8,  part  of  which  lines 
will,  therefore,  represent  the  sides  of  the  board,  and  then  to  draw  the  diogo- 
nal  b  D,  which,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  will  cut  the  lines  P  8  and  a  8  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  base-line  to  the  right  of  their  extremities  ;ae/b, 
therefore,  is  a  square  seen  in  perspective,  and  any  number  of  smaller  in- 
cluded squares  are  made  by  drawing  lines  from  the  vanishing  point  to  equal 
divisions  on  the  base,  and  making  cross  lines  where  the  diagonal  cuts  these. 
Much  of  the  delight  which  the  art  of  pin  ting  is  calculated  to  afford  is  lost 
to  the  world,  because  persons  in  general  know  not  how  to  look  at  a  picture. 
Unless  a  spectator  places  himself  where  he  can  see  the  objects  in  true  per- 
spective, so  that  he  may  fancy  himself  looking  at  them  through  a  window  or 
opening,  every  thing  must  appear  -to  him  false  and  distorted.  The  eye 
should  be  opposite  the  point  of  sight  of  the  picture,  and,  therefore,  on  a  level 
with  the  line  of  the  horizon,  and  it  should  be  at  the  required  distance,  which 
is  generally  at  least  as  great  as  the  length  of  the  picture.  But  blame  not 
unfrequently  rests  also  with  the  artist,  from  his  having  neglected  the  study  of 
perspective.  It  is  very  common,  for  instance,  to  see  miniature  resemblances 
of  architectural  structures  so  foreshortened  and  tapered,  that  the  eye,  to  see 
them  in  true  perspective,  would  require  to  be  within  an  inch  of  the  paper ; 
whence  at  the  usual  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  they  are  seen  as  hideous 
distortions.  The  specimens,  in  the  few  preceding  pages,  necessarily  exem- 
plify in  a  degree  this  error,  because  the  j>oint  of  distance  had  to  be  marked 
where  there  was  but  a  small  page.  These  figures,  therefore,  by  any  person 
studying  the  subject  particularly,  should  be  drawn  on  a  scale  so  much  larger 
as  to  allow  the  eye  really  to  view  them  at  the  distance  supposed. 

A  means  of  judging  of  the  dimensions  of  the  bodies  by  the  visual  angle,  but 
which  depends  neither  on  the  absolute  size  of  the  image,  nor  on  the  fore- 
shortening of  the  ground  plane  on  which  the  body  stands,  is  to  use  known 
objects  in  view  as  measures  for  others  near  them  which  are  unknown. 

If  anj  person  of  our  acquaintance  be  standing  at  some  distance  from  us 
near  another  person  who  is  a  stranger,  we  know  now  tall  the  stranger  is  by 
taking  the  acquaintance  as  a  measure. 

In  pictorial  representations  of  objects  little  fttmiliar,  as  to  many  people  are 
the  Egyptian  pyramids,  the  bodies  of  the  whale,  the  elephant,  the  camel,  &c., 
human  beings  may  be  represented  around  them  to  serve  as  measures  for  the 
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lea  knowD  obfeot  The  Ootoesas  of  Ehodes  seen  from  afar,  might  to  a 
•(ranger  have  appeared  but  an  ordinary  statue  of  a  man,  but  the  exact  magni- 
tude would  have  been  known  as  soon  as  a  ship  of  known  dimensions  were 
seen  sailing  into  port  between  his  gimmtio  limbs. 

When  an  unpractised  eje  is  first  directed  from  a  distanoe  to  a  great  ship  of 
war,  it  will  on  many  aooounts  dwell  upon  the  object  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration ;  but  it  may  not  judge  truly  of  the  enormous  magnitude  until  it  be 
near  enough  to  perceive  the  sailors  climbing  on  the  rigging,  and  appearing 
there,  by  comparison,  as  flies  or  little  birds  appear  among  the  branches  of  a 
majestic  tree. 

By  having  a  measure  of  this  kind  presented  to  us,  the  magnitude  and  eleva- 
tion of  fli^t  edifices  are  rendered  more  obvious.  The  magnificent  pile  of 
St.  Paurs  in  London  becomes  still  more  striking,  when  we  discover  visitons 
looking  from  the  balconies  near  the  summit-cross.  They  appear  so  minute 
among  the  surrounding  hqge  messes  that  a  person  is  for  a  while  disposed  to 
doubt  whether  they  be  men :  but  the  fact  once  ascertained,  the  grandeur  of 
the  temple  is  most  impresdve. 

Many  persons  cannot  distinguish  between  the  little  pilot  balloon  Tsome- 
times  dispal^hed  before  the  great  one  to  show  the  direction  of  the  wina)  and 
the  great  balloon  itself,  until  with  the  last  they  perceive  the  aSronauts  as 
little  black  points  suspended  under  the  globular  cloud. 

Strangers  visiting  Switaerland,  on  first  entering  the  valleys  there,  are  often 
much  deceived  as  to  their  extent  Being  familiar  generally  with  more  lowly 
bills  and  shorter  valleys  at  home,  which,  however,  from  being  near  to  the 
eyes,  form  bulky  images,  and  having  at  first  no  other  measure,  they  almost 
universally  underrate  the  Alpine  dimensions :— -they  will  wonder,  for  instance, 
in  the  valley)  of  Ghamouny,  that  they  should  be  travelling  swiftly  for  hours 
without  reaching  the  end,  where  on  entering  they  did  not  anticipate  a  drive 
of  more  than  hidf  an  hour. 

The  author  once  saUed  tbrouffh  the  Canary  Islands,  and  passed  in  view 
of  the  fiuvfamed  Peak  of  Teneriiro.  It  had  been  in  sight  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  preceding  day,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles,  disappointing 
general  expectation  by  appearing  then  only  as  an  ordinary  distant  hill  rising 
out  of  the  ocean,  but  next  morning,  when  the  ship  had  arrived  within  aboui 
twenty  miles  of  it,  and  while  another  ship  of  the  fleet,  holding  her  course  six 
miles  nearer  to  the  land,  served  as  a  measure,  it  stood  displayed  as  one  of 
the  most  stupendons  eingle  objects  which  en  earth,  and  at  one  view,  humaa 
vision  oan  command.  The  ship  in  question,  whose  aide,  showing  its  tiers 
of  cannon,  equalled  in  extent  the  front  of  ten  Iwge  houses  in  a  street,  and 
whose  masts  shot  up  like  lofty  steeples,  still  appeared  but  as  a  speck  rising 
from  the  sea,  when  oompared  with  the  huge  prominence  beyond  it,  towering 
sublimely  to  heaven,  and  around  which  the  masses  of  cloud,  although  as  lofty 
as  those  which  sail  over  the  fields  of  Britain,  seemed  still  to  be  hanging  low 
on  its  sides.  Tenerifie  alone  of  very  high  mountains,  rises  directly  and 
steeply  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  to  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet,  and  as 
an  object  of  oontemplatioB,  therefore,  is  more  impressive  than  even  the  still 
lofUer  summits  of  Chimb<NVO  or  the  Himalayas,  which  rise  from  elevated 
plains,  and  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  hills. 
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It  18  beeanse  objects  whicb  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  ns,  as  contrasted  with 
such  as  are  either  much  above  or  mnch  below,  are  in  general  more  name- 
ronsly  surronnded  by  other  known  objects  which  serve  as  measnres  of 
comparison,  that  we  judge  so  mnch  more  correctly  of  the  sice  and  distance 
of  those  near  onr  level  than  of  others. 

^  A  man  walking  like  onrselves  on  the  sea-shore  or  other  level,  is  at  once 
folly  recognized ;  and  probably  it  may  not  occnr  tons,  that  he  appears  smaller 
on  account  of  the  distance ;  but  if  the  same  man  be  seen  afterwards  at  an 
equal  distance  above  us,  collecting  the  sea-fowl's  eggs  on  the  face  of  a  cliiFy 
or  below  us,  gathering  shells  on  the  beach  when  we  ourselves  have  reached 
the  height,  he  appears  no  bigger  than  a  crow ;  yet  in  all  the  cases  he  is  where 
the  same  bulk  forms  the  same  magnitude  of  image  on  the  retina. 

Even  on  a  horiiontal  plane,  if  the  general  surface  be  bare  and  uniform, 
single  distant  objects  appear  "verj  diminutive.  This  is  tme,  for  instanee,  of 
a  man  seen  apart  from  his  caravan,  while  journeying  across  a  sandy  desert ; 
but  a  man  viewed  at  an  equal  distance,  in  the  midst  of  a  cultivated  land- 
scape, appears  of  his  natural  size.  The  same  is  true  of  a  boat  or  ship  seen 
out  on  the  high  sea,  as  contrasted  with  the  like  viewed  in  a  harbor  where 
other  known  objects  are  near  them. 

We  may  now  understand  why  the  sun  and  moon,  at  rising  or  setting, 
appear  to  us  much  larger  than  when  they  have  attained  meridian  height— 
although,  if  we  examine  them  by  any  measure  of  the  visual  angle,  as  simply 
by  looking  at  them  through  the  same  ring  Or  tube,  we  find  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  difference ;  and  singularly  we  find  the  difference  to  be,  that  the 
orbs  appear  horizontally  even  less  than  when  seen  on  the  meridian,  owing 
to  our  being  then  about  4,000  miles  more  distant  from  them.  The  sun 
and  moon  as  they  appear  from  this  earth  Are  nearly  of  the  same  size, 
each  occupying  in  the  field  of  view  about  the  half  of  a  degree,  or  as  much  as 
is  occupied  by  a  circle  of  a  foot  in  diameter  when  held  125  feet  from  the 
eye — which  circle,  therefore,  at  that  distance,  and  at  any  time,  would  just 
hide  either  of  them.  Now  when  a  man  sees  the  rising  moon  apparently 
filling  up  the  end  of  a  street,  which  he  knows  to  be  100  feet  wide,  he  very 
naturally  believes  that  the  moon  then  subtends  a  greater  angle  than  usual, 
until  the  reflection  occurs  to  him,  that  he  is  using  as  a  measure,  a  street  known 
indeed  to  be  100  feet  wide,  but  of  whioh  the  part  concerned,  owing  to  its 
distance,  occupies  in  his  eye  a  very  small  space.  The  width  of  the  street 
near  him  may  occupy  60^  of  his  field  of  view,  and  he  might  see  from  between 
the  houses  many  broad  constellation  instead  of  the  moon  only,  but  the  width 
of  the  street  far  off  may  not  occupy,  in  the  same  field  of  view,  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  degree,  and  the  moon,  which  always  occupies  half  a  degree  will 
there  appear  comparatively  large.  The  kind  of  illusion  now  spoken  of  is 
yet  more  remarkable  when  the  moon  is  seen  rising  near  still  larger  known 
objects,  for  instance,  beyond  a  town,  or  a  hill  which  then  appears  within  the 
luminous  circle.  Any  person  who  firom  the  river-side  terraces  of  Oreenwich 
has  observed  the  sun  setting  beyond  London,  with  St  Paul's  Cathedral 
included  in  the  glorious  picture,  will  recollect  a  most  interestinff  example  of 
our  present  subject. — ^That  our  ocular  judgment  of  the  size  of  the  sun  or 
moon  is  thus  influenced  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  objects  of  comparison, 
and  not  by  the  place  of  the  bodies  in  the  sky,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  a 
person  viewing  these  bodies  at  any  elevation  from  the  bottom  of  some  of  the 
Swiss  valleys,  where  he  might  almost  suppose  himself  placed  at  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  looking  abroad  along  an  endless  extent  of  precipices — if  he 
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ean  closely  compare  tbem  with  certain  koown  magoitades  of  ridge  or  forest 
boanding  his  view,  sees  them  as  large  as  they  appear  from  other  situations 
when  rising  beyond  a  low  horison.  Another  proof  is  afforded  by  the  case 
of  a  balloon  at  a  great  elevation  seen  crossing  the  disk  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
and  then  appearing,  however  large  in  reality,  as  an  absolute  speck  within 
the  vast  luminous  area.  In  a  future  paragraph  it  will  be  explained,  that 
another  circumstance  contributes  to  cause  the  sun  and  moon  when  low  to 
appear  larger  than  when  high,  namely,  their  apparent  dimness^  owing  to  the 
obstruction  of  their  light  in  traversing  the  low  dens^  atmosphere. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  visual  estimate  formed  of  the  great 
sixe  of  the  sun  and  moon  when  they  are  seen  on  the  horizon  is  not  an 
illusion,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  but  an  approximation  to  truth,  still 
prodigiously  short  of  the  reality.  When  we  see  a  distant  tree,  or  a  house, 
or  a  hill,  apparently  within  the  circumference  of  one  of  these  orbs,  it  is 
really  true  that  the  orb  is  larger  than  the  tree,  or  house,  or  hill,  just  as  an- 
other more  distant  hill  would  be  larger  than  nearer  objects  similarly  sur- 
rounded by  its  outline;  but  the  celestial  body  is  so  much  larger,  that  even 
if  the  whole  British  Isles  could  be  lifted  away  from  the  earth,  and  suspended 
near  the  moon,  as  a  map  in  the  sky,  they  would  hide  from  a  spectator  on 
earth  but  a  small  part  of  the  disk  of  the  moon. 

Having  now  shown  that  the  visual  angle  or  apparent  size  can  be  a  measure 
of  the  distance  of  any  object  only  when  the  true  size  also  is  known,  or 
of  the  true  size  when  the  distance  is  known,  we  proceed  to  examine 
other  means  which  the  eye  commands  for  guessing  at  distances. 

2d.    Intensity  of  light,  shadey  and  colour.    (See  the  AnalysiS|  page  825 

and  page  355.) 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  light,  like  every  other  influence  radi- 
ating from  a  centre,  becomes  rapidly  weaker  as  the  dbtance  from  the  centre 
increases,  being,  for  instance,,  only  one-fourth  part  as  intense,  at  double 
distance,  and  in  a  corresponding  proportion  for  other  distances ;  while  it  is 
still  farther  weakened  by  theobstaole  of  any  transparent  medium  through 
which  it  passes.  Now  the  eye  soon  becomes  sufficiently  familiar  with  these 
truths  to  judge  from  them,  with  considerable  accuracy,  of  the  comparative 
distances  of  objects. 

The  fine  Gothic  pile  of  Westminster  Abbey  may  break  upon  the  view  in 
some  situations  where  nearer  edifices,  and  perhaps  some  minor  imitations  of 
its  beauties,  already  fill  the  eye  with  their  strong  lights,  but  the  misty  or 
less  distinct  outline  of  the  ^^enerable  pile  may  warn  the  approaching  stranger 
of  its  true  magnitude,  and  prepare  him  for  the  enjoyment  which  a  nearer 
inspection  of  its  grandeur  and  perfection  is  to  afford. 

A  small  yacht  or  pleasure-boat  may  be  built  according  to  the  same  model 
or  with  the  same  comparative  dimensions  as  a  first  rate  vessel  of  war,  and 
may  be  in  view  from  the  shore  at  the  same  time,  only  so  much  nearer  than 
the  ship,  that  both  shall  form  images  of  the  same  magnitude  on  the  retina  of 
a  spectator.  In  such  a  case  an  unpractised  eye  might  have  difficulty  to 
discriminate,  but  to  an  old  seaman,  the  bright  lights  of  the  little  vessel, 
contrasted  with  the  softer  or  more  misty  appearance  of  the  larger,  would 
declare  the  truth  at  once.  A  haziness  occurring  in  the  atmosphere  be- 
tween the  little  vessel  and  the  eye  might  considerably  favour  the  illusion. 

In  a  fleet  of  shipS|  if  the  sun's  direct  rays  fall  upon  one  here  and  there 
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throogh  openings  ftmong  the  clouds,  while  the  others  remain  in  shadei 
the  former  in  appearance  starts  towards  the  spectator.  In  like  manner, 
the  mountains  of  an  unknown  coast,  if  the  sunshine  fall  upon  them  ap- 
pear comparatively  near,  but  if  the  clouds  again  intervene,  they  recede 
and  mock  the  awakened  hope  of  the  approaching  mariner. 

A  conflagration  at  night,  however  distant,  appears  to  spectators,  generally, 
as  if  very  near,  and  inexperienced^  persons  often  run  towards  it  with  the 
hope  of  soon  arriving,  but  find,  after  miles  traveled,  that  they  have  made 
but  a  little  part  of  the  way. 

A  person  ignorant  of  astronomy  deems  the  heavenly  bodies  so  much 
nearer  to  the  earth  than  they  are,  merely  because  of  their  being  so  bright 
or  luminous.  The  evening  star,  for  instance,  seen  in  a  clear  sky  over  some 
distant  hill-top,  appears  as  if  a  dweller  on  the  hill  might  almost  reach  it— 
for  the  most  intense  artificial  light  which  could  be  placed  on  the  height 
would  be  dim  in  comparision  with  the  beauteous  star;  yet  to  a  dweller 
on  the  hill  it  appears  just  as  distant  as  to  one  on  the  plain;  nay,  at  a 
thousand  miles  farther  west,  and,  therefore,  nearer,  the  appearance  would 
still  be  nearly  the  same. 

The  concave  of  the  starry  heavens  appears  flattened  above,  or  as  if  its 
zenith  were  nearer  to  the  earth  than  its  sides  or  horizon,  because  the  light 
from  above  having  to  pass  through  only  the  depth  or  thickness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, is  little  obstructed,  whUe  of  that  which  darts  towards  any  place 
horizontally  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  dense  vapour-loaded  air,  only  a 
small  part  arrives. 

The  sun  and  moon  appear  larger  at  risiqg  and  setting  than  when  midway 
in  heaven,  partly,  as  already  explained,  because  they  can  then  be  easily  com- 
pared with  other  objects,  of  which  the  size  is  known,  but  partly,  also,  because 
of  the  much  less  light  arriving  from  them  in  the  former  situation,  while  their 
diameters  are  nearly  the  same. 

A  fog  or  mist  is  said  to  magnify  objects  seen  through  it.  The  truth  is, 
that  because  it  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  light  from  them,  it  makes 
them  appear  fieurther  distant  without  lessening  the  visual  angles  subtended  by 
them ;  and  because  an  object  at  two  miles,  subtending  the  same  angel  as  an 
object  at  one  mile,  is  twice  as  large,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  dim 
object  is  large.  Thus,  a  person  in  a  fog  may  believe  that  he  is  approaching 
a  great  tree,  fifty  yards  distant,  when  the  next  step  throws  him  into  the  bosk 
which  had  deceived  him. — Two  friends  meeting  in  a  fog,  have  often  mutu- 
ally nibtaken  each  other  for  persons  of  much  greater  stature.*— A  row  of 
fox-glove  flowers  on  a  neighbouring  bank  has  been  mistaken  for  a  company 
of  scarlet-clad  soldiers  on  the  more  distant  face  of  the  hill.— There  are,  for 
similar  reasons,  frequent  mbjudgings  in  late  twilight  and  early  dawn. — The 
purpose  of  a  thin  gauze  screen  interposed  between  the  spectators  in  a  theatre 
and  fsome  person  or  object  meant  to  appear  distant,  is  intelligible  on  the  same 
principle :  a  boy  near,  so  screened,  appears  to  be  a  man  at  a  distance. — ^The 
art  of  the  painter  uses  sombre  colours  when  his  object  is  to  produce  in  his 
picture  the  effect  of  distance. — On  the  alarming  occasion  of  a  very  dense 
fog  coming  on  at  sea,  where  the  ships  of  a  fleet  are  near  to  each  other, 
without  wind,  and  where  there  is  considerable  swell  or  rolling  of  the  sea, 
much  damage  is  often  done :  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  in  such  a  case,  that 
the  size  of  each  ship  approaching  to  the  shock,  is  always,  in  the  apprehension 
of  the  crew  of  the  other  ship,  exaggerated. 

The  celebrated  Spectre  of  the  Brocken,  among  the  Hartz  Mountains,  is  a 
good  illustration  of  our  present  subject.  On  a  certain  ridge,  just  at  sunrise. 
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a  gigantic  figore  of  a  maB  had  often  been  observed  walking,  and  extraordinary 
stories  were  related  of  him.  About  the  year  1800  a  French  philosopher 
and  a  friend  went  to  watch  the  apparition ;  but  for  many  mornings  they  pa- 
raded on  the  opposite  ridge  in  vain.  At  last,  however,  the  monster  was  seen, 
but  he  was  not  alone ;  he  had  a  companion,  and  singularly  he  and  his  com- 
panion aped  all  the  motions  and  attitudes  of  the  observer  and  his  companion : 
in  fact,  the  spectres  were  merely  shadows  of  the  observers,  formed  by  the 
horizontal  rays  of  the  rising  sun  failinn^  on  the  morning  fog  which  hovered 
over  the  valley  between  the  ridges }  and  because  the  shadows  were  very  faint, 
the  figures  were  deemed  distant,  seeming  men  walking  on  the  opposite  ridge, 
and  because  a  comparatively  small  figure  seen  near,  bu^suppoised  distant, 
appears  of  gigantic  dimensions,  these  shadows  were  accounted  giants. 

While  the  comparative  intensities  of  light  coming  from  bodies  considered 
as  wholes,  or  from  their  sides  similarly  exposed  to  the  source  of  light — fur- 
nish an  indication  of  their  dififerentdbtances  from  the  observer,  the  compai*a« 
tive  intensities  from  their  sides  dissimilarly  or  unequally  exposed  to  the  source 
of  light,  and  which,  therefore,  reflect  light  to  the  eye,  or  are  illuminated  in 
different  degrees,  furnish  an  indication  of  the  forms  and  attiudes  of  the  bodies. 
In  observing,  for  instance,  a  white  house  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  is  seen  that 
the  side  directly  receiving  the  rays  is  highly  illuminated  or  bright,  while  the 
other  sides  are  less  so,  and  are  said  to  be  in  the  shade — a  shade  which  is  more 
or  less  deep  in  proportion  as  there  are  a  few  or  many  sources  of  reflected  light 
near  it.  The  different  faces  or  walls  of  such  a  house  are,  to  the  sense  of  the 
observer,  as  strongly  distinguished  from  each  other,  by  the  mere  difference 
of  shade,  as  if  they  were  of  different  colours,  or  as  if  they  were  examined  by 
the  touch,  or  by  walking  round  them.  If  the  object  were  a  ball  instead  of  a 
square  house,  there  would  still  be  as  great  differences  of  shade  in  the  half 
not  reeeiving  direct  rays,  but  the  parts,  instead  of  forming  abrupt  contrasts 
like  the  walls  of  a  house,  would  appear  to  melt  into  each  other,  marking  the 
beautiful  round  contour  of  the  object.  The  consideration  of  all  such  cases 
forms  the  subject  of  chiaro-oscuro,  so  interesting  to  the  painter. 
Had  there  not  been  in  nature  the  provision  of  light  and  shade  now  described, 
the  sense  of  sight  would  have  been  of  comparatively  little  use,  and  a  mass  of 
things  in  the  light,  if  of  the  same  colour,  would  have  been  as  little  distin- 
guishable from  one  another  by  a  person  looking  directly  at  them,  as  things 
fwming  a  mass,  or  shadow  are  distinguishable  by  a  person  looking  at  the 
shadow.  It  is  this  provision,  therefore,  which  enables  us,  independently  of 
colour,  to  distinguish  the  profile  or  outlines  of  different  bodies  placed  near  to 
each  other,  and  to  distinguish  in  the  same  body  the  protuberant  or  other 
form  of  the  surfiioes  which  is  towards  the  observer.  But  for  this,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  distinguish,  for  instance,  between  a  white  wall  when 
naked  and  when  having  various  white  objects  placed  before  it :  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  rounded  figures,  if  similarly 
coloured,  of  a  flat  circle,  a  sphere  and  a  cone,  all  directly  opposed  to  the  eye ; 
but  in  reality,  by  some  difference  of  shade,  the  white  objects  are  distinguished 
from  the  wall,  and  in  the  three  geometrical  figures,  the  uniformly  bright 
surface  of  the  circle,  the  soft  rounded  shadowing  of  the  sphere  and  the  shade 
coming  to  a  point  on  the  cone,  at  once  declare  the  true  forms.  But  for  the 
shadowed  parts,  the  facade  of  a  white  palace  of  varied  architecture  would  have 
been  an  unmeaning  sheet  of  lights :  the  lights,  however,  and  shadows 
produced  by  the  juttings  and  recesses,  mark  the  variety  of  surface  most 
completely ;  and  the  round  pillar  is  distinguished  ftom  the  square,  and  every 
pediment,  and  capital,  and  architectural  ornament,  stands  out  pleasingly 
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conspicnous.  Bat  for  light  and  sbade,  again^  the  '*^  haman  face  divine" 
would  have  beeo  an  unmeaning  patch  of  flesh,  for  there  are  few  lines  in  it 
1}ut  those  made  by  different  exposures  to  the  lights,  and  yet  its  every  promi- 
nence and  depression,  and  every  momentary  change,  are  so  truly  indicated 
to  the  eye  that  it  becomes  full  of  meaning  or  expression.  How  well  mere 
light  and  shade  serve  to  convey  what  the  eye  has  to  learn  of  a  scene  or  object, 
may  be  perceived  by  examining  any  of  the  admirable  engravings  which  now 
abound,  and  which,  although  made  up  entirely,of  degrees  of  shade,  or  of  black 
and  white,  are  scarcely  inferiour  in  expression  to  finished  paintings. 

The  student  of  painting  soon  learns  that  the  lines  called  outlines,  by  which 
he  first  sketches  s\J>jects,  do  not  exist  at  all  in  nature,  and  have  to  be  again 
effaced  in  his  finished  work :  for  they  only  mark  the  place  where  lights  and 
shades  happen  to  meet.  Much  may  be  conveyed  to  the  mind,  however,  by 
a  mere  outline,  and  particularly  of  lines  if  different  breadth  and  thickness 
are  used  to  mark  the  situation  of  the  fainter  and  deeper  shadows. 

The  subject  of  chiaro-oscuro  is  not  so  simple  as,  from  the  fact  of  the  sun 
being  the  great  source  of  light,  might  at  first  be  supposed ;  for  although  this 
be  true,  still  every  body  which  reflects  the  sun's  light  becomes  a  new  source 
to  those  about  it,  and  the  shading  of  a  picture  most  have  reference  to  all  such 
sources,  and  to  the  colours  of  the  body  itself,  and  of  the  neighboring  bodies. 

In  looking  at  an  extended  landscape,  it  is  seen  that  the  near  objects  con* 
sidered  as  wholes,  are  comparatively  bright,  that  their  shadows  are  strongly 
marked,  and  that  their  peculiar  colours  are  everywhere  easily  distinguishable 
— as  of  flowers,  fruit,  foliage,  &c.,  but  of  objects  farther  off,  the  colours,  with 
increasing  distance  become  dim,  the  lights  and  shadows  melt  into  each  other 
or  are  confused,  and  the  illumination  altogether  becomes  so  faint  that  the 
eye  at  last  sees  only  an  extent  of  distant  blue  mountain  or  plain— -appearing 
bluish,  partly  because  the  transparent  air  through  which  the  light  must  pass 
has  a  blue  tinge,  and  partly  because  the  quantity  of  light  which  can  arrive 
through  the  great  extent  of  air  is  insufficient  to  exhibit  the  detail.  The  ridge 
called  Blue  Mountains  in  Australia,  another  of  the  same  name  in  Americai 
and  many  others  elsewhere,  are  not  really  blue,  for  they  possess  all  the  di- 
versity of  scenery  which  their  climates  can  give,  but  to  the  eye  which  first 
discovered  them,  bent  on  them  generally  from  a  distance  :  they  all  at  first  a{h 
peared  blue,  and  they  have  retained  the  name. 

In  a  ffood  ]»cture,  where,  upon  canvass  stretched  on  a  frame,  the  artist  has 
disposed  the  lights,  shades  and  colours  in  the  very  situations  and  with  the 
intensities  which  they  would  have  had  on  coming  from  the  real  scene  to  the 
eyes,  through  a  plate  of  glass  filling  up  the  frame,  all  that  we  have  now 
been  saying  is  strictly  exemplified.  In  the  foreground,  the  objects  are  large 
and  bright,  but  as  the  scene  is  supposed  to  be  gradually  more  remote,  the 
size  and  brightness  correspondingly  diminish,  until,  at  last,  there  is  only  a 
dim  mixture  of  bluish  or  grayish  masses  forming  the  horizon  and  sky. 

A  child,  during  what  may  be  called  the  education  of  the  sense  of  sight^ 
has  a  strong  perception  of  the  vast  differences  of  appearance  which  things 
assume  according  to  their  accidental  distance  from  the  eye,  their  position, 
their  exposure  to  light,  &o. ;  for  many  of  these  di^erences,  being  at  first 
calculated  to  deceive  the  young  judgment,  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
noted  by  him  with  surprise.  Thus,  a  boy  when  he  first  discovers  that  a 
ship  which,  at  the  quay,  with  her  white  sails  spread  out,  concealed  from 
him  half  the  heavens,  is,  in  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  seen  by  him  on  the 
distant  horizon^as  a  dark  speck  hardly  big  enough  to  hide  one  star,  has 
his  attention  strongly  awakened,  and  he  feels  surprised;  or,  again,  when  he 
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discovers  that  the  faint  blue  nnohangiDg  mass  which  he  had  always  observed 
bounding  in  one  direction,  the  view  from  the  home  of  bis  infancy,  is  a  dis* 
tant  mountain  side,  thickly  inhabited  and  covered  with  fields  and  gardens^ 
where,  in  succession,  all  the  bright  colours  of  the  different  seasons  predo- 
minate— he  IS  equally  struck.  But  as  soon  as  experience  has  enabled  him 
to  interpret  readily  and  correctly,  the  visual  signs  under  every  variety  of 
circumstance,  his  attention  passes  so  instantly  from  them  to  the  realities-— 
which  alone  are  interesting  to  him — just  ad  it  migbtpass  from  the  paper  and 
printing  of  a  newspaper  to  the  important  intelligence  communicated  by  them 
—that  he  very  soon  ceases  to  be  aware  that  the  sign,  which,  in  every  case, 
similarly  suggests  the  object,  is  not,  also,  in  every  case  similiar  to  itself,  and 
the  very  same  true  and  complete  representation  of  the  reality.  The  prejudice 
that  the  sign  is  of  this  nature,  becomes  quickly  so  strong,  that  even  a  diffi- 
eult  effort  has  been  made  by  a  grown  person  again  to  attend  to  the  mere 
appearances,  in  any  scene  of  which  the  realities  are  known. 

This  attempt  to  analyse  mere  appearances,  and  which,  in  one  sense,  is  an 
attempt  to  unlearn  something,  or  to  retrograde,  is  called,  as  already  stated, 
the  study  of  perspective.  When  it  regards  the  apparent  reduction  of  size,  and 
the  foreshortening  o.f  bodies  under  various  circumstances,  it  is  caled  linear 
perspective  when  it  regards  the  fading  of  light  aud  tbe  modifying  of  colour 
it  is  called  aSriai  perspective.  As  the  art  of  painting  depends  entirely  upon 
the  understanding  of  these  two  departments,  the  gradual  progress  which  it 
has  made  in  different  countries  is  a  measure  of  the  degree  in  which  tbe  com* 
mon  prejudice  that  things  appear  as  they  are  has,  in  them,  been  overcome. 
Where  this  prejudice  exists,  any  untaught  person  conceives  a  good  painting 
to  be  merely  a  miniature  representation  drawn  according  to  a  certain  re- 
duced scale, — as  of  an  inch  to  a  yard, — and  in  which  all  the  demensions  of 
things  are  to  be  measured  as  simply  as  in  the  reality — while  the  colour,  as 
to  vividness,  &o.,  should  perfectly  agree  with  the  originals.  This  statement 
is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  facts,  that  children  in  their  rude  attempts  to 
paint,  always  aim  at  realizing  the  notion  of  the  art  above  detailed,  and  that 
such  has  been  the  first  stage  of  painting  in  every  country.  In  Europe  now, 
owing  to  the  labours  of  men  of  genius,  art  in  painting  may  be  said  almost 
to  rival  nature,  producing  scenes  as  lovely  as  the  finest  of  nature's  scenes, 
and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  them  :  but  in  other  countries,  as  in  China 
aud  India,  among  the  native  artists,  the  first  stage  of  the  art  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. In  a  Chinese  picture,  owing  to  the  absence  of  perspective  propor- 
tions, an  extensive  subject  is  onlv  a  collection  of  portraits  of  men  and  things 
drawn  all  on  the  same  scale,  and  placed  near  one  another,  and  where  all  the 
colours  are  as  vividly  shown  as  if  the  objects  were  only  a  few  feet  'from  the 
eye;  there,  the'  figures  at  the  bottom  or  fore-ground  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  objects  nearest  to  the  spectator,  while  the  figures  higher  up  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  more  remote  objects,  all  appearing  as  they  might  be  seen  in 
succession  by  a  person  who  had  the  power  of  flying  over  the  country.  This 
kind  of  picture  or  representation,  although  not  natural,  if  all  viewed  at  once, 
may  communicate  more  information  than  a  single  common  painting,  for  it  is 
equivalent  to  many  such.  In  Europe  lately,  the  principle  has  been  again 
usefully  acted  upon  for  certain  purposes,  as  for  representing  on  one  long 
sheet  or  on  a  succession  of  sheets,  connected  in  a  suitable  maimer,  the  banks 
of  a  river  or  a  line  of  a  road.  The  banks  of  the  Rbine  particularly  have  thus 
been  admirably  portrayed,  so  that  the  spectator  directing  his  eye  along  the 
paper,  feels  almost  as  if  carried  in  a  balloon  to  view  in  detail  the  whole  of 
the  real  and  enchanting  scenery.     The  principle  might,  perhaps,  with  ad 
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vantage,  be  acted  upon  still  more  extensively— for  instance,  to  produce, 
instead  of  common  maps  or  charts  of  countries,  true  bird's-eye  views,  over 
which  the  eye,  moving  fireto  place  to  place,  and  at  every  new  point  of  sight, 
would  see  a  certain  portion  of  the  country,  as  a  bird  ar  aeronaut  would,  the 
sketch  being  supposed  to  be  taken  from  that  certain  elevation  deemed  most 
suitable  for  the  ends  in  view. 

3d.     Divetgence  of  the  rays  of  light.    (See  Analysis,  page  855.) 

This  is  the  next  circumstance  to  be  mentioned  by  which  the  eye  judges 
of  distance.  Supposing  the  line  E  F  to  mark  the  place  and  breadth  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  the  light  entering  from  an  object  at  a  which  is  near  (it  is 

here  placed  nearer  than  an  object 
169.  Fig.  could  be  seen  in  reality,)  is  very 

divergent,  or  is  spreading  with  a 
large  ansle }  from  b  the  pencil  of 
rays  is  less  divergent,  or  opens 
with  a  smaller  angle;  from  c  it  is 
less  divergent  still,  and  so  on. 
Now  the  eye,  to  form  an  image 
on  its  retina  requires  to  exert  a  bending  power  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
divergence  of  the  received  rays :  and  it  appears  to  have  a  sense  of  the  effort 
made,  which  becomes  to  the  person  a  kind  of  measure  of  the  distance  of  the 
object.  This  divergence  of  the  rays  entering  the  eye,  is  the  chief  circum* 
stance  in  which  the  most  perfect  painting  must  still  differ  in  its  effect  upon 
the  eye  from  a  natural  scene — for,  first,  in  the  natural  scene,  the  objects  are 
generally  more  distant  than  their  representation  can  be ;  and  secondly,  while, 
in  nature,  every  object,  according  to  its  distance,  is  sending  rays  which  reach 
the  eye  with  different  dArergence,  and  which  rays,  therefore,  can  produce 
distinct  images  on  the  retina  at  any  one  time,  only  of  the  objects  which 
are  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye,  the  rays  from  a  picture,  which  is  a 
single  plane  surface,  come  from  every  part  with  the  same  divergence,  and 
the  eye  must  feel  a  disappointment  in  not  having  to  accommodate  its  power 
of  bending,  to  the  different  distances  attempted  to  be  portrayed  on  the  can« 
vas.  It  might  be  expected  that  this  kind  of  disappointment  would  be  more 
felt  on  looking  at  a  common  picture  placed  a  few  feet  from  the  eye,  than  at 
the  sort  of  picture  called  panorama,  which  is  on  a  larger  scale  and  propor- 
tionately more  distant,  but  such  is  not  the  case :  and  the  reason  seems  to  be 
that  in  the  former  the  illusion  is  not  intended  to  be  complete,  the  fact  of  its 
being  but  a  picture  not  being  at  all  concealed,  and  the  eye  is  therefore  at 
once  told  to  expect  a  difference  of  feeling  ] — but  in  the  panorama,  the  whole 
circumstances  are  arranged  to  deceive  the  eye  entirely,  if  possible,  and  to 
make  it  believe  that  the  images  on  the  retina  are  formed  by  light  from  the 
objects  themselves, — then  to  the  eye,  really  deceived  in  all  other  particularSi 
the  non-accordance  with  nature  in  this  one  is  strongly,  and,  by  some  persons,* 
even  painfully  felt,  so  as  on  their  first  entering  the  place  to  cause  headache 
or  giddiness.— The  illusion  and  consequently  the  pleasure  from  viewing  any 
picture  may  be  made  more  complete  by  the  spectator  using  lenses  or  spec- 
tacles, such  that  the  focal  distance  shall  be  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  paint- 
ing  from  the  eye ;  because  such  lenses,  as  was  formerly  explained,  would 
render  all  the  rays  entering  the  eye  nearly  parrallel,  and  therefore  very  nearly 
such  as  would  arrive  from  objects  at  a  considerable  distance. 
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ith.   Convergence  of  the  aoces  of  the  e^es.     (See  the  Analysis;  page  855.) 

This  is  the  last  oircamstance  to  be  mentioiied,  by  which  a  person  through 
the  eye,  judges  of  the  distance  of  objects.  In  consequence  of  there  being 
in  the  two  eyes  corresponding  parts  which  must  be  similarly  affected  by  any 
object,  that  the  person  may  have  a  single  vision  of  it,  as  was  explained  in  a 
former  page,  the  axes  of  both  eyes  must  point  to  the  object,  and  if  it  happen 
to  be  very  near,  they  will  meet  and  cross  each  other  so  near  the  face  as  to 
produce  the  appearance  of  squinting, — seen  when  a  person  trying  to  look  at 
the  point  of  his  nose, — but  if  the  object  be  more  distant,  the  obliquity  will  be 
less,  until  at  last  the  eyes  directed  to  a  thing  at  a  very  great  distance,  will 
have  their  axes  almost  parallel.  The  last  figure  may  serve  also  to  explain 
this  subject.  Supposing  £  and  F  to  mark  the  place  of  the  two  eyes  if  the 
object  looked  at  be  near  them,  as  at  a,  they  must  be  very  much  turned  in« 
wards,  that  their  axes  may  meet  at  a  ;  if  it  be  at  h,  they  will  be  less  turned, 
if  at  €  less  still,  and  so  forth. 

When  the  eyes  are  not  directed  to  any  thing  in  particular,  the  axes  gene-  ' 
rally  become  parallel,  or  as  if  they  were  pointed  to  a  very  distant  object ;  and 
because  this  happens  generally  when  persons  are  reflecting  on  things  which 
are  absent  and  seen  only  by  the  mind's  eye,  it  is  an  expression  of  counten* 
ance  held  to  mark  contemplation  or  thoughtfulness. 

The  direction  of  the  visual  axis  is  another  particular,  like  the  divergence 
of  light  as  to  which  a  mere  picture,  can  never  produce  upon  the  eye  pre* 
ciaely  the  effect  of  the  objects  themselves.  To  see  a  picture,  the  axes  must 
meet  at  it,  and  generally,  therefore,  at  a  few  feet  from  the  eye ;  while  to  see 
the  objects  of  nature,  they  often  do  not  meet  nearer  than  at  miles.  By  a 
glass,  however,  as  will  be  explained  a  little  farther  on,  it  is  posable  to  correct 
also  this  defect,  and  to  render  the  optical  illusion,  as  regards  still  objects, 
absolutely  complete.    • 

When  a  picture  has  to  represent  objects  supposed  far  from  the  eye,  the 
firther  the  picture  itself  is  placed  from  the  eye  supposing  the  figures  to  be 
made  proportionately  large,  the  more  nearly  perfect  will  the  illusion  become, 
because  the  divergence  of  rays  and  convergence  of  the  axes  (the  two  circum- 
stances in  which  the  effect  of  a  mere  picture  on  the  eje  must  always  differ 
from  the  effect  of  a  real  scene)  will  be  in  proportion  more  nearly  natural. 
This  explains  in  part  why  the  picture  called  panorama  (from  Greek  words 
signifying  a  view  of  the  whole)  is  an  exhibition  so  charming ;  for  usually  the 
painting  is  far  removed  from  the  eye,  and  is  drawn  on  a  proportionately  large 
scale,  and  the  eyes  feel  that  the  light  comes  from  a  considerable  distance,  and 
that  their  axes  do  not  need  to  converge  very  much ;  and  when  in  such  a  case, 
the  first  impression  of  the  want  of  absolute  conformity  to  nature  has  passed 
away,  the  illusion  becomes  nearly  complete.  But  a  not  less  important  pecu- 
liarity in  the  panorama  is,  that  instead  of  being  a  painting  on  a  plane  surface 
like  common  pictures,  and  embracing  only  a  small  part  of  the  field  of  view, 
it  is  on  a  curved  surface  which  entirely  surrounds  the  spectator,  and  on  which 
all  the  objects  visible  in  the  various  directions  from  the  supposed  place  are 
seen  in  the  very  situations  which  in  nature  they  hold ;  and  the  spectator  is 
enabled  to  conceive  much  more  distinctly  of  each  particular  by  seeing  it  in 
relation  to  others  around.  Few  persons  can  forget  the  impression  made  on 
them  by  the  first  panorama  which  they  may  have  seen  ;  and  after  increaded 
maturity  of  judgment,  they  will  discover  still  more  and  stronger  reasons  for 
admiring  this  almost  miraculous  mode  of  instantly  transporting  them  to  any 
distance,  beyond  seas  and  other  dangers,  to  contemplate  at  vmr  ease  the 
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most  interesting  scenes  on  earth,  represented  under  the  most  favourable  oir- 
cumstanoes  of  position,  light  and  weather.  Henoe  few  persons  of  good  taste 
neglect  the  opportunity  now,  in  most  great  towns  so  frequently  offered,  of 
obtaining  at  little  cost  so  high  u  gratification. 

To  correct  the  slight  remaining  optical  defects  of  a  common  panorama,  a 
large  lens  may  be  used,  of  which  the  focal  distance  is  equal  to  the  distance 
of  the  picture  from  the  eye.  This  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  diver* 
gence  of  the  rays  until  it  becomes  exactly  that  which  belongs  to  the  supposed 
remoteness  of  the  objects,  and  it  also  bends  the  light  so  that  the  axes  of  the 
eyes  may  be  nearly  parallel.  The  author  has  found  a  convenient  mode  of 
using  the  lens  for  such  a  purpose  to  be  to  cui  out  two  round  pieces  from 
opposite  sides  of  it,  and  to  form  them  into  a  pair  of  spectacles  : — from  one 
lens  three  pairs  may  be  formed.  Panorama  exhibitors  should  keep  such 
lenses  or  spectacles  for  the  use  of  visitors. 

The  effect  of  the  magnitude  and  distance  of  the  ordinary  large  panoramio 
views  might,  with  the  assistance  of  proper  glasses,  be  had  from  even  the 
smallest  picture  on  engraved  representation  embracing  the  same  field ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  some  enterprising  person  has  not  undertaken  to  publish 
sets  of  interesting  views  fitted  to  be  used  in  that  way.  A  common  panorama, 
occupying  a  circular  wall  of  150  feet  in  circumference  and  twenty  feet  high, 
may  be  reduced — and  still  retaining  the  same  truth  of  proportions,  to  appear 
on  a  piece  of  paper  five  feet  long  and  eight  inches  high  or  broad ;  and  if 
this  were  set  up  in  a  suitable  frame,  like  a  wall,  round  the  head  of  a  spectator, 
while  its  edges  were  concealed  by  drapery  or  otherwise,  and  the  eye  could 
only  view  it  through  fit  glasses  placed  in  its  centre  and  UMuie  to  turn  round 
80  as  to  command  the  whole,  it  could  not  by  any  ordinary  spectator  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  lar^e  panorama.  With  the  art  of  lithomphy,  now  so 
well  adapted  for  producing  soft  representations  of  scenery,  we  expense  of 
such  views  might  be  very  moderate,  allowing  them  to  form  a  common  part  of 
library  furniture.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  expansion  of  mind  obtained  by 
travelling,  and  that  not  a  few  of  the  advantages  would  follow  a  familiarity 
with  a  good  selection  of  panoramic  views,  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  sup- 

ra  that  courses  of  instruction  in  geography,  history,  &c.,  may  before  long 
illustrated  by  this  most  interesting  mode  of  aiding  the  cauoeption  ana 
memory. 

Common  paintings  and  prints  may  be  considered  as  detached  parts  of  a 
panoramic  representation,  showing  as  much  of  that  general  field  of  view 
which  always  surrounds  a  spectator,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  eye  kept  in  one 
place,  and  lookjog  through  a  window  or  other  opening  of  moderate  siie. 
The  pleasure  from  contemplating  these  is  much  increased  by  using  a  lens  or 
such  spectacles  as  above  described.  There  is  in  the 
Fig.  160.  shops  such  lens,  with  the  title  of  optical  pUlar  ma" 

chine,  or  diagonal  mirror^  fitted  up  so  that  the  print 
to  be  viewed  is  laid  upon  a  table  beyond  the  stand  of 
the  lens,  and  its  reflection  is  a  mirror  supported  diago- 
nally over  it,  is  viewed  through  the  lens.  The  illu- 
sion is  rendered  more  complete  in  such  a  case  by 
hayine  a  box,  as  a  6,  on  the  bottom  of  which  the  pikint- 
ing  is  laid,  and  at  the  top  of  which  the  lens  and  mirror, 
fixed  in  a  smaller  box  at  a,  are  made  to  slide  up  and 
down  to  allow  of  a  ready  adjustment  of  the  focal  dis- 
tance. This  box  used  in  a  reverse  way  beoomeA  a 
perfect  camera  obscura.    The  common  show*staUs  seen  in  the  streets  are 
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boxes  made  somewhat  on  this  prinoiple,  but  withoiat  the  mirror ;  and  al« 
though  the  drawings  or  prints  in  them  are  generally  verj  coarse,  they  are 
not  uninterestiDg.  To  children  whose  eyes  are  not  yet  very  critical,  some  of 
the  show-boxes  afford  an  exceeding  great  treat. 

A  still  more  perfect  contri^nce  of  the  same  kind  has  been  exhibited  for 
some  time  in  London  and  Paris  under  the  title  of  Ooimarama,  (from  Greek 
words  signifying  views  of  the  world,  because  the  great  yariety  of  views.) 
Pictures  of  moderate  size  are  placed  beyond  what  have  the  appearance  of 
common  windows,  but  of  whieh  the  panes  are  really  large  convex  lenses 
fitted  to  correct  the  errors  of  appearance  which  the  nearness  of  the  pictures 
would  else  produce.  Thelii  by  adding  varions  subordinate  contrivances, 
calculated  to  aid  and  heighten  the  effects,  even  shrewd  judges  have  been  led 
to  suppose  the  small  pictures  behind  the  glasses  to  be  very  large  pictures, 
while  all  others  have  let  their  eyes  dwell  upon  them  with  admiration,  as  ma- 
l^ical  realizations  of  the  natural  scenes  and  objects.  Because  this  contrivance 
18  cheap  and  simple,  may  persons  affect  to  despise  it;  but  they  do  not  there* 
by  show  their  wisdom  :  for  to  have  made  so  perfect  a  representation  of  ob- 
jects, is  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of  art,  whether  we  regard  the  pictures 
as  drawn  in  true  perspective  and  colouring,  or  the  lenses  which  assist  the 
eye  in  examining  them. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  effect  of  looking  through  such  glasses 
St  near  pictures,  is  obtainable,  in  a  considerable  degree,  without  a  glass,  by 
having  the  pictures  yerj  large,  and  placing  them  at  a  corresponding  distance 
The  rule  of  proportion  in  such  a  case  is,  that  a  picture  of  one  foot  square  at 
one  foot  distance  from  the  eye,  appears  as  large  as  a  picture  of  60  feet  souare 
at  GO  feet  distance.  The  exhibition  called  the  Diorama  is  merely  a  large 
painting  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  prinoiple  now  exphdned.  In  prin« 
cipleit  has  no  advantage  over  the  cosmonima  or  the  show-box,  to  compensate 
for  the  greater  expense  incurred,  but  that  many  persons  may  stand  before  it 
at  the  same  time,  all  very  near  the  true  point  of  sight,  and  deriving  the  plea- 
sure of  sympathy  in  their  admiration  of  it^  while  a  slight  motion  of  the  spec* 
tator  does  not  make  his  eye  lose  the  right  point  of  the  view. 

A  round  building  of  prodigious  magnitude  has  lately  been  erected  in  the 
Regent's  Park  in  London,  on  the  walls  of  which  is  painted  a  representation 
of  London  and  the  country  around,  as  seen  from  the  cross  on  the  top  of  St. 
Paurs  Cathedral.  The  real  scene  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  extra* 
ordinary  which  the  world  affords,  and  this  representation  of  it  combines  the 
several  advantages  of — the  circular  view  of  the  panorama — t^e  sixe  and  dis- 
tance of  the  great  diorama— and  that  from  the  details  being  so  minutely 
painted,  distant  objects  may  be  examined  by  a  telescope  or  opera*glass. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  may  be  understood,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  still-nature,  or  mere  momentary  states  of  moving  objects,  a 
picture  truly  drawn,  truly  coloured,  and  which  ks  either  very  large  to  correct 
the  divergence  of  light  and  convergence  of  visual  axes,  or  if  small,  is  viewed 
through  a  glass,  would  affect  the  retina  exactly  as  the  realities.  But  the 
desideratum  still,  remained  of  being  able  to  paint  motion.  Now  this,  too, 
has  been  recently  attempted,  and  in  many  cases  with  singular  success,  chiefly 
by  making  the  picture  transparent,  and  throwing  lights  and  shadows  upon  it 
from  behind.  In  the  exhibition  of  the  diorama  and  cosmorama  there  have 
been  thus  represented  with  admhrable  truth  and  beauty  such  phenomena  as— 
the  sunbeams  occaidonally  interrupted  by  passing  clouds,  and  occasionally 
gilding  the  varied  scene :  perhaps  darting  through  the  windows  of  a  venerable 
cathedral  and  illuminating  the  interesting  objects  in  its  interior— the  rising 
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and  disappearing  of  mist  over  a  landscape — ^ranning  water,  as,  for  instance, 
the  cascades  among  the  sublime  precipices  of  Mount  St.  Oothotd,  in  Switzer* 
land; — and  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  all,  a  great  fire  or  conflagra* 
tion.  In  the  oosmorama  of  Begent  Street,  the  great  fire  of  Edinburgh  was 
admirably  represented;  first,  that  noble  city  was  seen  sleeping  in  darkness 
as  the  fire  began,  then  the  conflagration  grew  and  lighted  up  the  sky,  and  at 
short  intervaTs,  as  the  wind  increased,  or  as  roofs  fell  in,  there  were  bursts 
of  flame  towering  to  heaven,  and  vividly  illuminating  every  wall  or  spire  which 
caught  the  direct  light — then  the  clouds  of  smoke  were  seen  rising  in  rapid 
succession  and  sailing  northward  upon  the  wind,  until  they  disappeared  in 
the  womb  of  distant  darkness.  So  naturally  was  all  this  represented,  that 
no  stranger  can  have  viewed  the  appalling  scene  with  indifference,  while  on 
those  who  know  the  city,  the  effect  can  scarcely  have  been  weaker  than  if 
they  had  witnessed  the  realty.  The  mechanism  for  producing  such  effects 
is  very  simple ;  but  spectators,  that  they  may  fully  enjoy  them,  and  need  not 
particularly  inquire  about  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  when  the  imagination  is  once  excited  by  some  beautiful 
or  striking  view,  how  readily  any  visual  hint  produces  clear  and  strong 
impressions.  One  day  in  the  oosmorama,  a  school-boy  visitor  exclaimed 
with  fearful  delight  that  he  saw  a  monstrous  tiger  coming  from  its  den  among 
the  rocks  :*— it  was  a  kitten  belonging  to  the  attendant,  which  by  accident 
had  strayed  among  the  paintings.  And  an  other  young  spectator  was  heard 
calling  that  he  saw  a  horse  galloping  up  the  mountain  side ;-— it  was  a 
minute  fly  crawling  slowly  along  the  canvas.  There  is,  in  this  department, 
a  very  fine  field  yet  open  to  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  for  the  contemplation 
of  pictures  representing  motion  or  progressive  events,  may  be  made  the 
occasion  of  mental  excitement  the  most  varied  and  intense.  For  instance, 
there  are  few  scenes  on  earth  calculated  to  awaken  more  interesting- reflec- 
tions on  the  condition  of  human  nature  than  that  beheld  by  a  person  who 
sails  along  the  river  Thames  from  London  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  about 
sixty  miles,  through  the  wonders  which  on  every  side  there  crowd  on  the 
sight — the  forests  of  masts  from  all  parts  of  the  world — the  glorious  monu- 
ments af  industry,  of  philanthropy,  of  science — the  endless  indications  of 
the  riches,  the  high  civilisation,  and  progressive  happiness  of  the  people. 
Now  this  scene  was  lately  in  one  of  our  theaters,  strikingly  portrayed  by 
what  was  called  a  moving  panorama  of  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames. 
It  was  a  very  long  painting,  of  which  a  part  only  was  seen  at  a  time  gliding 
slowly  across  the  stage,  and  the  impression  made  on  the  spectators  was  that 
they  themselves  were  sailing  down  the  river  in  a  steamboat,  and  viewing  the 
fixed  realities.  In  the  same  manner  might  be  most  interestingly  represented 
the  whole  coast  of  Britain,  or  any  other  coast,  or  any  line  or  road,  or  even  a 
line  of  balloon  flight.  There  was  another  moving  panorama  exhibited  about 
the  same  time  at  Spring  Gardens,  aiming  at  an  effect  of  still  greater  difficulty, 
viz.  J  to  depict  a  course  of  human  life ;  and  the  history  chosen  was  that  of  the 
latter  part  of  Bonaparte's  career.  Scenes  representing  the  principal  events, 
were,  in  succession,  made  to  glide  across  the  field  of  view,  and  were  so 
designed  that  the  real  motion  of  the  picture  gave  to  the  spectator  the  feeling 
that  the  events  were  then  in  progress ;  and  with  the  accompaniments  of  clear 
narration  and  suitable  music,  they  produced  on  those  who  viewed  them  the 
most  complete  illusion.  The  story  began  by  recalling  the  blow  struck  at 
Bonaparte's  ambition  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar ;  and  to  mark  how  completely, 
by  representations  of  various  movements  and  situations  of  the  battle,  the  spec- 
tators were  in  imagination  made  present  to  it,  the  author  may  mention  that 
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on  tbe  ooouion  of  his  Tisitiiig  the  exhibitbn,  a  young  man  seeing  a  party  of 
British  represented  as  preparing  to  board  an  enemy's  ship,  started  from  his 
seat  with  a  hurrah,  and  seemed  qnite  confounded  when  he  disoovered  that 
he  was  not  really  in  the  battle.  To  the  views  of  Trafalgar  succeeded  many 
others^  similarly  introduced  and  explained;  in  each  of  which  the  hero  himself 
appeared :  there  were  his  defeat^  at  Waterloo — his  subsequent  flight — his 
delivery  of  himself  to  the  British  admiral-— his  appearing  at  the  gangway  of 
the  Bellerophon  to  thousands  of  spectators  in  boats  around,  while  in  Plymouth 
harbour,  previous  to  his  departure  for  ever  from  the  shores  of  Europe — his 
house  and  habits  during  his  exile,  with  various  picturesque  views  of  St. 
Helena ; — and  last  of  all,  that  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  bier  with  his 
lifeless  corpse  was  moving  slowly  on  its  way  to  the  mve  under  the  willow- 
tree.  The  exhibition  now  spoken  of  might  have  been  made  better  in  all 
respects,  yet  in  its  mediocrity  it  served  to  prove  how  admirably  adapted  such 
unions  of  painting,  music,  and  narration  are  to  aflfect  the  mind,  and  therefore 
to  become  the  means  of  conveying  most  impressive  lessons  of  historical  fact 
and  moral  princifde. 

Painting,  whether  employed  to  portray  scenes  of  entirely  still-nature,  or 
scenes  involving  some  kind  of  motion  as  above  described,  has  still,  as  its  great 
aim  or  end,  merely  to  represent  interesting  subjects,  and  to  give  to  the  spec- 
tator as  much  as  possible  that  clear  conception  of  them  which  is  obtained  by 
ocular  examination  of  realities ;  and  thus,  as  a  system  of  visual  signs  of 
thought,  it  becomes,  like  language,  which  is  a  system  of  audible  signs,  a 
means  of  expanding  the  boundaries  of  individual  human  existence  into  wider 
space  and  time,  and  thus  of  elevating  human  nature.  While  it  portrays  only 
strict  matters  of  fact,  whether  of  past  or  present  time,  as  particularly  human 
individuals,  objects  of  latural  history,  the  beautiful  and  magnificent  scenes  of 
natare,  interesting  events  which  the  artist  has  the  means  of  faithfully  repre- 
senting, &c.,  it  may  be  called  truly  historical  painting,  embodying  the  mate- 
rials of  true  history,  both  natural  and  <nvil,  and  then  it  is  of  singular  value. 
But  even  when  applied  to  other  purposes,  it  may  be  fraught  with  delight; 
and  just  as  language,  of  which  the  grand  object  or  use  is  to  express  strict 
truths,  has  still  been  admirably  employed  in  giving  a  permanent  existence 
to  a  variety  of  fictions,  from  the  wildest  &bles  and  rhapsodies  to  the  historical 
plays  and  novels  of  modem  times,  as  those  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Scott — ^which 
plays  and  novels,  although  not  furnishing  true  portraits  of  individual  human 
nature,  are  yet  most  correct  portraits  of  general  human  nature— 40  may  paint- 
ing be  employed  in  embodying  fictions  adapted  to  its  peculiar  powers,  and 
it  may  do  so  in  a  manner  to  prove  the  artist  endowed  with  the  highest  degree 
of  human  genius.  It  should  always  be  recollected,  however,  that  what  is 
usually  dignified  with  the  name  of  historical  painting,  really  bears  to  histori- 
cal truths  only  the  kind  of  relation  which  novels  and  plays  bear  to  it,  and  often 
approaches  even  less  nearly  to  the  truth  ]  for  it  pretends  to  relate  a  thousand 
minute  circumstances  which  no  history  has  preserved,  and  which,  therefore, 
only  the  imagination  of  the  artist  can  supply.  Thus  when  a  painter,  know- 
ing that  Lucretia  stabbed  herself  in  the  presence  of  her  father  and  others, 
after  the  crime  of  Tarquin,  exhibits  a  woman  dying,  and  a  certain  number  of 
persons  around  her  in  horror  and  astonishment,  he  no  more  represents  tbe 
real  Lucretia  and  her  friends  than  he  represents  any  other  particular  young 
woman  and  her  friends;  for  he  is  quite  assured  that  not  one  of  the  figures  in 
such  a  picture  is  a  portrait  of  the  individual  whose  name  it  bears;  his  picture, 
therefore,  in  so  far,  is  as  untruth  or  fiction,  while  it  very  probably  has  some 
of  the  additional  errors  and  even  absurdities  so  common  among  historical 
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painten,  in  rcispect  of  national  uaa^  in  costaroe,  religion,  mannerSi  &c.,  and 
in  respect  to  general  personal  appearanoe,— -«s  when  a  Kubens^  wishing  to 
represent  Sabine  or  other  ladies,  gave  them  the  Dutch  oorpnlenoy  deemed 
comely  in  his  own  country,  although  it  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  true 
forms  of  Italian  or  Grecian  nymphs.  From  all  this  it  appears  that  historical 
pictures  may  often  be  regarded  as  portraitures,  not  of  the  realities,  but  of 
comedians  acting  scenes  in  historical  plays  intended  to  represent  the  realities. 

In  dealing  with  the  events  of  ordinary  history,  there  is  no  strong  reason 
why  artists  may  not  please  themselves  and  their  spectators  as  we  have  now 
been  describing }  but  it  may  admit  of  doubt  whether  similar  liberties  should 
be  allowed  with  respect  to  religion.  Yet  any  painting  of  the  la$t  wpper^  for 
instance,  or  of  the  cucention^  is  not  more  true  than  a  theatrical  representation. 
To  judge  of  the  nature  of  such  a  picture  we  have  only  to  suppose  any  of  the 
events  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  represented  by  a  painter  in 
China  with  the  countenances  seen  on  Chinese  tearboxes ;  such  a  representa- 
tion would  appear  in  Europe  revoltingly  absurd ;  but  the  common  practice 
here  is  only  a  degree  better,  Italian  countenances  being  usually  substituted 
for  the  Jewish ;  and  twenty  painters,  undertaking  the  same  subject,  generally 
put  different  persons  into  all  the  situations.  Then  it  can  produce  no  pleasing 
impression  on  a  Christian's  mind  to  be  told,  that  an  admired  painting  of  the 
crucifixion  was  made  chiefly  from  the  body  of  an  executed  murderer;  or  that 
for  a  praised  repreaentation  of  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  painter 
had  deemed  his  own  physiognomy  the  most  befitting  for  the  principal  figure, 
while  he  copied  the  portrait  of  Voltaire  as  a  specimen  of  the  bad  Jews,  of 
Newton  as  a  specimen  of  the  good,  and  of  wife,  cousins,  aquaintances,  and 
old  clothes-men,  to  make  up  the  remaining  groups.  With  the  knowledge 
that  such  things  have  often  been,  it  need  not  surprisf  that  many  persons  of 
correct  feeling  turn  with  horror  from  all  these  mimicries  and  falsehooda,  to 
seek  their  idea  of  God  and  his  providence  in  the  sublime  descriptions  of  his 
attributes,  which  written  language  conveys,  and  which  all  creation,  in  a  mute 
language  not  less  impressive,  so  strongly  confirms.  When  men  generally 
could  not  read,  and  as  a  mass  were  extremely  ignorant,  various  means  of 
fixing  their  attention  upon  religious  subjects  might  be  upeful,  and  therefore 
proper,  as  sacred  plays,  certain  processions,  pictures,  &c.,  which  have  now 
in  many  countries  ceased  to  be  either;  but  a  person  of  good  sense  will  con- 
tinue to  regard  with  a  certain  respect  whatever  at  any  time  may  have  con- 
tributed to  reclaim  portions  of  mankind  from  barbarism  and  wickedness  to 
the  just  appreciation  of  the  divine  charities  of  a  pure  religion. 

There  are  in  painting;  other  classes  of  fictions,  which  pretend  to  nothing 
beyond  fiction,  and  which  yet  are  truly  admirable;  such  are  peraouifications 
of  the  virtues  and  vices,  serving  to  recommend  the  practice  of  the  former,  and 
to  deter  from  that  of  the  latter — almost  all  Hogarth's  works  are  of  this 
character,  and  evince  the  highest  mental  acumen  and  genius : — then  may  be 
mentioned  the  personifications  of  what  have  been  called  the  elements  and 
powers  of  nature,  including  many  of  the  personages  of  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy—then other  generalizations  of  the  characteristics  of  human  or  other 
nature,  as  scenes  of  domestic  affection,  of  the  play  of  the  passions,  &c.,  &c. ; 
and  because  many  subjects  when  so  sketched,  are  intelligible  to  the  eye  with 
the  suddenness  of  lightnine,  where  longest  verbal  description  would  convey 
the  idea  but  imperfectly,  the  art  of  painting,  in  regard  to  them,  posseesesa 
truly  magical  and  inestimable  power. 

As  painting,  whether  ^nployed  to  represent  matters  of  &ct  or  of  fiction, 
can  accomplish  its  ends  only  through  the  means  of  drawitig  or  linear  per- 
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spective,  and  of  sbading  and  oolonring,  or  atrial  perspectiye,  these  subjects 
require  to  be  studied  by  erery  artist  with  great  attention ;  but  it  is  important 
for  all  to  be  aware  that  the  greata<:t  mastery  over  these,  which  are  merely  the 
mechanical  parts  of  the  art,  will  go  a  very  short  way  towards  producing  good 
performances,  unless  there  be  present  also  the  genius  to  select  or  to  compose 
subjects  worthy  of  being  represented, — indeed,  will  go  little  farther  to  make 
a  painter  than  the  learning  of  mere  penmanship  goes  to  make  a  historian  or 
a  poet.  This  remark  seems  the  more  necessary,  because  there  is  in  human 
nature  a  disposition  to  yalue  so  much  the  means  by  which  important  ends  are 
attained,  that  often  the  end  itself  is  forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of  the  means 
—as  when  a  person,  perceiving  that  money  will  procure  all  desirable  things, 
at  last  becomes  the  insane  miser,  and  dies  from  want  of  the  Vx)mmon  neces- 
saries of  life  rather  than  touch  his  hoarded  treasures : — while  among  painter?, 
as  among  persons  of  other  occupations,  the  talent  for  the  inferior  or  more 
mechanical  departments  of  the  art,  is  more  common  than  for  the  higher.  Do 
we  not  see  the  subordinate  accomplishments  of  the  painter,  by  not  a  few, 
both  artists  and  pretended  connoisseurs,  supposed  to  be  the  principal  ?  But 
this  is  evidently  to  value  the  dress  or  clothing,  instead  of  the  person ;  or  like 
the  bibliomaniac,  to  regard  the  type  and  binding  of  books  more  than  the  sub^ 
jeot.  To  prove  how  unessential  what  is  called  high-finishing  in  painting,  is 
to  the  complete  attainment  of  the  purposes  of  the  art,  we  may  instance  the 
cartoons  of  the  immortal  Raphael,  which  to  the  mere  mechanic  in  art  appear 
almost  daubs,  although  exciting  such  enthusiasm  in  the  superior  mind :  and 
many  of  the  mere  sketches  of  genius  are  to  a  true  taste  more  precious  than 
some  of  the  most  labored  pieces  in  our  galleries.  As  it  is  of  no  importance 
to  a  man  who  sees  approaching  the  friend  of  his  heart,  whether  it  be  by  day- 
light or  candle-light,  or  with  the  source  of  light  above  or  below,  &c.,  provided 
there  is  light  enough  for  him  to  distinguish  clearly  the  friend  of  his  heart,  so 
is  it  of  no  importance  how  any  interesting  subject  is  represented,  provided 
the  picture  vividly  excite  a  true  conception  of  the  subject.  A  painter  will 
discover  the  difficulties  which  a  brother  artist  had  to  surmount  in  represent- 
ing an  object  in  some  particular  predicament  as  regards  the  light,  &c.,  and 
may  estimate  the  talent  accordingly :  but  the  great  proportion,  even  of  the 
most  accomplished  ordinary  spectators,  will  generally  be  looking  beyond  the 
sign  to  the  thing  signified,  heedless  of  the  artist's  difficulties.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  "  a  sweet  or  adorable  l?it  of  colouring," 
as  it  will  sometimes  be  called— and  which  in  truth  may  have  the  merit  of  most 
natural  colouring,  there  are  preserved  in  many  ealleries  pictures  disgusting  in 
almost  all  other  respects,  as  of  drunken  Dutch  boors,  with  fiery  noses  and 
phyaiognomies  degrading  to  human  -nature,  &o.,  &c.,  on  seeing  which,  the 
man  of  taste  deplores  that  the  art  of  painting  should  so  often  have  been  prosti- 
tuted by  clever  men  to  the  vile  purpose  of  representing  things  of  worse  than 
no  interest. 

^^  When  the  image  formed^  at  above  described ,  beyond  a  lene^  is  viewed  in 
the  air  by  an  eye  placed  still  farther  beyond  in  the  same  direction^  the 
arrangement^  according  to  minor  circumstances,  constitutes  either  the 
common  telescope  or  MicaoscoPE.'^  Head  the  whole  second  paragraph 
of  the  Analysis,  page  825. 

The  name  of  telescope  (a  compound  Greek  term,  signifying  to  see  far,  as 
microscope  signifies  to  see  what  is  smaU,)  applies  to  that  wondrbus  instni* 
ment  of  modem  invention  by  the  use  of  which  the  intelligent  soul  may  be 
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aaid,  on  the  beams  of  light  as  its  path,  to  dart  widely  into  space  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contemplating  the  distant  glories  of  creation ;  <or  again,  by  which  it 
can  command  distant  objects  instantly  to  approach,  for  the  purpose  of  conve- 
nient inspection.  In  ancient  times,  a  man,  while  looking  with  admiration  on 
the  bright  face  of  the  moon,  might  have  exclaimed,  <<How  pleased  would  I 
be,  had  I  the  power  to  fly  upwards  to  that  celestial  orb,  the  better  to  under- 
stand its  nature  and  beauties  /'  but  he  could  little  have  anticipated  that  the 
day  was  coming  when  human  ingenuity  would  find  means  in  a  great  measure 
to  satisfy  the  wish  : — ^now  the  telescope  is  this  means,  for  one  which  merely 
doubles  apparent  magnitudes,  shows  the  moon  exactly  as  she  would  appear 
to  a  person  who  had  ascended  towards  her  from  the  earth  a  distance  of  120,000 
miles,  while  one  of  greater  power  produces  effects  correi^ondingly  great 
— But  to  examine  the  heavenly  bodies  is  by  no  means  the  only  use  of  the 
telescope,  man  being  often  extremely  interested  to  discover  what  is  passing 
at  a  distance  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  around  him.  Thus,  by  a  telescope, 
the  military  chief  obtains  a  close  view  of  approaching  friends  or  foes,  while 
they  are  yet  concealed  from  the  naked  eye,  in  the  blue  mist  of  distant  moun- 
tain or  plain— and  similarly,  the  sea-captain,  while  persons  around  him  per- 
ceive only  a  little  speck  on  the  far  horiaon,  discovers  there  a  ship  of  class  and 
nation  at  once  evident  to  him,  and  with  the  crew  of  which,  by  the  additional 
use  of  signal  flags,  he  is  enabled  readily  to  converse.  At  midnieht  a  tele- 
scope directed  to  a  distant  cathedral,  may  so  effectually  call  it  into  the  presence 
of  the  observer,  that  on  the  dock-turret  may  be  watched  the  progress  of  the 
slow  hands  which  tell  of  the  unceasing  lapse  of  time.  A  man,  in  the  midst 
of  a  wide  plain,  or  on  a  lofty  hill-top,  or  finr  on  the  face  of  a  lake,  who  might 
suppose  himself  quite  alone  and  unseen,  would  yet,  by  a  telescope  be 
instantly  placed  under  the  observation  of  whoever  chose  to  watch  him.  And 
the  same  might  happen  to  a  man  within  the  high  walls  of  his  own  garden, 
or  even  within  his  house  near  an  open  window,  if  a  straight  line  could  reach 
him  from  some  station  where  an  observer  was.  Some  remarkable  cases  of 
actions,  imagined  by  the  parties  to  have  been  done  in  perfect  secrecy,  have 
thus  been  brought  to  light. 

Now  the  telescope,  with  its  extraordinary  powers,  exhibits  but  another 
modification  of  the  simple  cace  (described  at  page  341,  and  exemplified  in 
the  camera  obscura,  &c.,)  of  an  image  formed  for  visual  inspection  beyond 
a  lens.  And  we  shall  here  explain  that  its  powers  depend  altogether  on  the 
two  circumstances,  first  of  its  large  lens  collecting,  for  the  formation  of  the 
image  Tsubsequently  transferred  to  the  observer's  retina)  a  thousand  times  or 
more,  the  quantity  of  light  which  the  naked  pupil  could  receive;  and  second, 
of  its  forming  by  this  light  an  image,  to  which  the  eye  may  be  brought  very 
near,  so  as  to  examine  it  with  magnifying  glasses  of  any  power. 

To  understand  this  well,  we  must  recall,  that  the  nature  of  the  bending  of 
light  in  passing  through  a  lens  is  such,  that  all  the  rays  reaching  the  lens  from 

Fig.  161. 


any  point  of  a  visible  object  in  front,  and  forming  what  is  called  a  pencil  of 
light — as  that  spreading  from  the  point  A  of  the  cross  here  represented,  to 
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the  lens  L— are  collected  in  a  corresponding  point,  as  a,  at  the  focal  dis- 
tance bejond  the  lens,  so  as  always  to  meet  the  central  ray  of  the  pencil 
here,  (the  direct  line  A  a,)  and,  therefore,  when  the  light  comes  from  above 
the  centre  of  the  lens,  the  focal  meeting  is  below,  as  shown  here;  and  when 
it  comes  from  below,  the  meeting  is  above;  then  the  same  happening  as  re- 
gards every  visible  point  of  the  object  (the  rays  from  only  the  two  extreme 
points  A  and  B  are  here  represented)  at  corresponding  points  beyond  the 
lens  in  the  space  between  a  and  6,  the  collected  light,  if  received  on  a  white 
screen  placed  there,  as  in  the  camera  obscura,  will  make  apparent  to  an  eye 
in  any  direction  a  beaatiful  inverted  image  of  the  object.  Now  in  the  place 
where  the  rays  meet  to  form  this  image,  5  no  screen  be  interposed,  the  rays, 
although  not  lost  or  destroyed,  but  merely  cross  each  other  in  the  air,  with- 
out interference,  nearly  [as  they  prevously  crossed  in  the  lens,  and  spread 
again  beyond  the  focal  points,  or  towards  g,  as  here  shown,  as  they  origi- 
nally spread  from  the  several  points  of  the  object  itself;  an  eye,  therefore, 
placed  anywhere  beyond  c,  must  receive  portions  of  the  pencil  from  every 
point  of  the  image,  and  may  see  the  image  in  the  air  as  it  would  see  an  ob- 
ject situated  where  the  image  is,  in  the  focus  of  the  lens.  This  may  be  ob- 
served at  once  by  holding  a  q)ectaole-gla8S  or  any  lens  at  a  proper  distance 
between  an  object  and  the  eye. 

Now  a  telescope  is  merely  a  long  tube,  blackened  within  to  exclude  and 
destroy  useless  light,  and  having  a  large  lens,  called  the  ijhjecUgUiMy  filling 
its  distant  end,  to  gather  the  light  from  the  objects  in  front,  and  with  that 
light  to  form  images  towards  the  other  or  near  end  of  the  tube,  where  the 
eye  may  conveniently  inspect  them.  These  images,  for  a  purpose  to  be  im- 
mediately explained,  are  examined  through  another  lens  called  i\i9  eye-glass^ 
which  is  fixed  in  a  small  tube  made  to  slide  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
large,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  focal  distances  being  adjusted  to  the  power  of 
different  eyes,  &o.    The  accompanying  sketch  shows  tne  progress  of  the 


light  from  the  object  A,  through  the  object-glass  L,  to  form  an  image  h  a, 
and  afterwards  to  be  bent  by  the  eye-glass,  D,  so  as  to  enter  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  at  E,  where  the  rays  cross,  to  form  the  last  image  on  the  retina. 

In  the  simple  telescope  with  only  two  lenses,  as  above  represented,  called 
the  oMironomical  telescope^  or  the  night  telescope,  because  chiefly  used  at  night, 
the  image  is  inverted ;  but  this  is  a  circumstance  of  no  importance  in  view- 
ing  the  heavenly  bodies;  to  fit  the  instrument,  however,  for  viewing  terres- 
trial objects,  it  is  necessary  to  place  in  the  tube  another  simple  or  compound 
lens,  which  shall  form  a  second  image  from  the  first,  and  by  inverting  a 
second  time,  shall  produce  an  image  equally  upright. 

To  determine  how  much  larger  an  object  will  appear  when  viewed  through 
a  certain  telescope, — ^for  instance,  through  one  with  an  object-glass  of  three 
feet  focus, — than  when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  we  must  recollect  that  the 
image  is  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  or  at  b  a,  in  the  last  figure, 
and  subtends  from  the  centre  of  that  glass  or  lens,  the  same  visual  angle  as 
the  object  itself  (a  fact  explained  page  357,)  and  to  an  eye  placed  there. 
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woald  appear  of  tbe  same  size  as  tbe  object,  but  if  tbe  eye  be  brought  nearer 
to  tbe  image  than  tbe  centre  of  the  object-glass,  the  image  will  appear  by  so 
much  taller  and  broader,  and  thus,  as  compared  with  the  object,  may  be 
called  so  much  magnified.  Now  as  the  naked  eye  cannot  see  distinctly  an 
object  nearer  to  it  than  at  about  six  inches,  because  of  the  great  divergence 
of  light  from  a  nearer  radiant  point,  the  telescope  in  question,  without  an 
eye-glass,  would  allow  the  eye  to  come  only  six  time^  nearer  to  the  image 
than  when  at  the  centre  of  the  object-glass,  and  would  only  magnify  the 
diameter  six  times;  but  if  then  an  eye-glass,  as  D,  of  half  an  inch  focus 
were  placed  half  an  inch  from  the  image,  so  as  to  render  the  rays  of  every 
pencil  parallel,  and  therefore  fitted  to  uke  powers  of  the  eye,  while  the  dif- 
ferent parcels  would  cross  each  other  a  little  way  beyond  the  glass,  as  shown 
above,  an  eye  placed  to  receive  in  its  pupil  the  crossing  parcels^  would  see 
the  image  as  large  as  if  at  half  an  inch  from  it,  and  therefore  72  times  nearer 
than  if  viewed  frrai  the  object-glass,  and  therefore  again  as  of  72  times  greater 
diameter.  Now,  as  in  all  eases,  the  image  in  a  telescope  is  in  the  focus  both 
of  the  object-glass  and  eye-glass,  and  is  therefore  nearer  to  the  latter  than  to 
the  former  in  proportion  as  their  focal  distances  differ,  the  magnifying  power 
is  measured  by  that  difference-^in  the  case  at  present  supposed,  the  differ- 
ence is  as  72  to  1,  and  72  is  the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope.  The  rule 
is  generally  thus  expressed,  *^  divide  the  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass  by 
that  of  the  eye-glass,  and  the  quotient  is  the  magnifying  power.'^  It  is  always 
to  be  remembered,  that  if  the  diameter  of  an  object  be  magnified  10  times, 
the  surface  is  magnified  100  times,  and  so  in  proportion  for  other  numbers. 

With  such  means  of  aiding  the  sight,  then,  it  is  that  we  discover  the 
mountains  of  our  moon,  and  can  even  measure  their  altitudes;  that  we  can 
see  the  four  beautiful  moons  of  the  planet  Jupiter ;  that  we  can  perceive 
marks  and  irregularities  on  the  surfaces  of  the  other  plants,  enabling  ns  to 
say  at  what  rate  they  severally  whirl  round  their  axes,  experiencing  the 
phenomena  of  day  and  night ; — and  that  we  can  determine  many  other  in- 
teresting particulars. 

Tbe  discovery  of  the  telescope  is  said  to  have  been  first  made  accidentally 
by  the  children  of  a  Dutch  spectacle-maker,  while  playing  with  their  father's 
work ;  but  it  was  turned  to  no  use  until  Galileo,  led  by  science,  fell  upon  it 
again,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  its  worth,  obtained  from  it  the  most  sub- 
lime results.  The  human  heart  can  rarely  have  throbbed  with  such  delight 
as  Galileo's,  wheb  he  first  directed  his  opic  tube  to- the  heavens,  and  through 
it  contemplated  so  many  glorious  objects  before  unseen  by  human  eye ;— as 
tbe  planet  Venus,  our  beautiful  morning  and  evening  star,  appearing  not  a 
circle,  but  a  crescent  like  our  moon  in  her  quarters— -as  the  samites  of  Jn- 
piter — the  rings  of  Saturn— myriads  of  stars  until  then  invisible  to  man ; 
and  in  a  word,  when  he  beheld  the  undoubted  proofs  of  the  true  system  of 
the  universe,  as  his  genius  had  before  conceived  it  uniting  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity with  unspeakable  grandeur. 

The  Galilean  telescope  was  simply  a  large  object-glass  to  collect  much 
light,  with  a  small  concave  eye-glass  placed  so  as  to  inteieept  the  converg- 
ing rays  before  they  reach  their  focus,  and  to  change  their  convergency  into 
the  parallelism  which  the  eye  could  command.  This  telescope,  although 
magnifying  less  than  that  made  of  two  convex  glasses,  as  above  described, 
still,  from  occasioning  no  loss  of  light  by  the  crossing  of  rays  in  forming  an 
image,  was  of  considerable  power.  The  common  opera-glass  is  a  telescope 
made  on  this  principle. 

It  was  explained  at  page  838,  that  a  ray  of  light,  in  being  bent  or  refracted 
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ly  tnmspsNnt  media,  as  by  a  lens,  is  also  divided  into  rays  of  the  different 
ooloors  seen  in  the  rainbow,  fienoe  an  image  formed  behind  a  simple  lens 
has  oolored  edges  or  fringes.  This  faet  reiukered  the  imag»i  of  small  ob« 
jeots  mnck  magnified,  in  the  first  made  telesoopes,  veiy  indistinot :  and,  bat 
for  the  important  disQOvery  made  by  Dollond^  the  optician,  that  difierent 
kinds  of  glass  have  ditpenive  and  refractive  powers  of  different  relative 
force,  so  that  a  oonoave  lens  of  a  certain  cnrya  applied  to  a  oonvex  lens 
might  completely  connteraot  the  dispersion  of  oolonr  by  the  latter,  while  it 
left  enongh  of  the  oonveraenoe  of  the  rays  for  the  formation  of  an  image— 
refracting  telescopes  womd  have  always  been  very  imperfect  DoUond 
called  his  telescopes  achromatic^  or  not-colouring.  It  is  very  remarkable,, 
that  he  had  the  fortune  to  obtain  some  glass  for  his  purposes,  more  soitable 
than  any  which  has  been  procnred  since,  or  which  oonld  be  made  by  known 
mles,  nntil  the  late  improvements  in  the  manufacture  suggested  by  the  inge- 
unity  of  Mr.  Farraday.  The  author  of  this  work  carried  abroad  with  him 
a  small  telescope  of  old  Dollond's,  which  oflfcen  gave  more  correct  information 
respecting  minute  colored  objects  at  a  distance,  as  signal  flags  at  sea^  than 
much  larger  glasses  of  modem  make. 

The  MiOBoaooPB  of  greatest  power  and  with  the  form  called  compound, 
in  its  structure  approaches  very  closely  to  the  telescope,  the  chief  difierence 
being,  that  while  in  the  telescope  a  large  distant  object  forms  in  the  focus  of 
the  object-glass  an  image  exactly  as  much  smaller  than  itself  as  the  distance 
of  the  image  from  the  glass  is  less— *in  the  microscope  conversely,  a  small 
object  pUoed  near  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  prodaces  a  more  distant 
image,  as  much  larger  than  itself  as  the  image  is  more  distant  than  it*<-and 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  image  is  viewed  through  an  appropriate 
eye-glass.  The  object-glass  in  the  telescope  is  large,  in  the  microscope  it  is 
generally  very  small.  If,  in  the  latter,  an  object-glass  be  used  of  one-eighth 
of  aa  inch  fo^  distance,  and  the  object  be  so  placed  that  its  image  is  formed 
at  six  inohes;  the  image  will  be  of  diameter  48  times  great  aa  the  object,  or 
will  have  nearly  2,500  times  as  much  surface:  and  if  that  image  be  viewed 
through  an  eye-glass  of  half  an  ineh  focus,  the  image  will  appear  still  twelve 
times  larger,  or  80,000  times  larger  than  the  object. 

A  simple  convex  lens  is  called  a  single  microscope,  and  it  magnifies,  as 
already  explained,  chiefly  by  allowiog  the  eye  to  be  brought  much  nearer  to 
the  object  than  the  distance  at  which  the  object  could  be  seen  without  the 
glass;  but  even  where  the  distance  ef  the  eye  and  object  is  not  changed,  a 
lens  interposed  will  still  magnify  by  bending  the  light,  as  at  c2  and/j  making 
that  which  comes  to  the  eye  at  e  from 
the  top  of  soeh  an  object  as  the  little  Fig.  163. 

cross  a,  to  appear  to  come  from  6, 
and  that  from  the  bottom  to  come 
from  Cy  thus  magnifying  the  cross 
here  represented  by  the  blaok  lines 
to  appear  of  the  aise  represented  by 
the  dotted  lines.  A  concave  lens 
minifies  for  the  contrary  reason. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  greater  treat  for  a  person  who  has  feeling  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  than  to  explore  with  the  microscope.  While  the  telescope 
lifts  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  boundless  space  occupied  by  myriads 
of  suns,  and  exhibits  this  globe  of  ours  as  less,  compared  with  the  universe 
around  it,  than  a  leaf  is,  compared  with  a  forest,  or  one  grain  of  sand  compa- 
red with  all  which  lies  on  the  ocean's  shore ;  the  microscope  again  excites 
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new  astoniBhrneDt  bj  showing  on  a  leaf,  or  in  a  single  drop  of  some  water  in 
which  the  leaf  has  been  inf^d,  thousands  of  living  creatores,  and  of  crea- 
tures not  imperfect  becaase  thus  small,  but  endowed  with  organs  and  parte 
as  complex  and  curious  as  those  of  an  elephant.  And  he  who  admires  the 
curious  structure  of  a  honey-oombi  may  bend  his  eye  through  the  microscope 
upon  the  cut  surface  of  a  willow-brauch,  or  of  other  wood|  there  to  see  a 
a  similar  structure  more  wonderful  still ;  or  he  may  compare  the  lace  of 
a  fl/s  wing  with  the  most  perfect  which  human  art  can  weave ;  or  the  beau- 
tiful proportions  and  perfection  of  the  limbs  and  weapons  of  an  insect,  invi- 
sible, perhi^  to  the  naked  eye,  with  any  larger  objeete  of  the  kind  abeady 
known  to  him.  , 

Telescopes  and  microscopes  might  with  propriety  be  both  called  micro- 
scopes, for  often  the  telescopic  object  subtends  to  the  nskedeye  even  a  smaller 
angle  than  the  objecto  which  the  microscope  examines.  The  minutest  visible 
insect  at  hand  may  hide  from  the  eye  a  planet  at  a  distence.  The  image  in 
the  telescope,  however,  is  always  much  smaller  than  in  the  microscope  be- 
cause the  rays  from  a  dbtence  being  nearly  parallel,  must  form  the  image 
nearly  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  object-glass ',  while  for  the  mioroecope, 
the  rays  from  the  near  object  being  very  divergent  may  be  made  to  form  the 
image  far  beyond  that  focus,  and  therefore  propwtionately  larger. 

"  IngJU  faUing  en  very  Bmooth  or  polished  $ur/ace$f  is  reflected  so  nearly 
in  the  order  in  which  it  /alls,  <u  in  many  cases  to  appear  to  the  eye  as  \f 
coming  directly  from  the  oUects  originally  emitting  ity-^and  such  sur- 
faces  are  called  MIBBORS  ;  the  surface  of  which  is  flat  as  well  as  poiUshedj 
is  called  a  plane  mirror  J'    (Read  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 


Fig.  164. 


If,  on  a  marble  slab,  or  other  flat  surface,  (represented  here  at  M  R,  with 
the  edge  supposed  towards  the  speotetor,)  a  ball 
were  projected  from  A  perpendicularly  towards 
P,  the  ball  would  rebound  directly  back  to  A, 
but  if  projected  obliquely,  as  from  B  to  B,  it 
would  not  return  to  the  first  situation  B,  but  to 
h,  a  corresponding  situation  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  perpendicmar,  thus  making  the  angle  of 
the  return  or  reflection  equal  to  the  angle  oi 
approach  or  incidence  ;  the  same  would  be  true 
of  a  ball  approaching  obliquely  from  any  other 
point,  as  C,  and  rebounding  to  c  Now  light 
IS  reflected  from  polished  sur&ces.according  to 
the  same  law,  so  that  an  eye  at  A  would  see 
itself  as  if  placed  at  dy  an  eye  at  b  would  see  an 
object  really  at  B,  as  if  it  were  at  e,  and  so  forth. 
Where  the  existence  of  a  mirror  is  not  suspected,  the  objeete  reflected  from 
it  are  held  to  be  realities  placed  beyond  where  it  is.  A  wild  animal  will 
attack  its  image  in  a  glass :  and  the  fable  savs  that  a  dog  orosnng  a  brook, 
quitted  the  piece  of  meat  in  its  mouth  to  catch  tha  tempting  imago  which  he 
saw  in  the  water  below.  The  reason  that  an  object  seen  in  a  plane  mirror 
appears  to  be  just  as  far  beyond  the  mirror  as  ite  true  distence  on  the  side 
of  the  spectator,  is,  that  the  diverging  rays  of  a  pencil  of  light  have  the  same 
divergence  after  as  before  reflection. 

Any  plane  very  smooth  surface  reflects  light  as  now  described,  and  is  a 
mirror )  but  different  substonces  send  back  very  different  proportions  of  the 
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ViAt  whieh  foils  on  them.  A  highly  polished  metallio  sur&ee  is  the  best 
mirror,  often  letaniing  thiee-fonrths  of  the  whole  light;  Hencej  in  reflecting 
telescopes,  the  mirrors  are^made  of  polished  metals. 

Our  common  looking-glasses  are  really  metallio  mirrors,  for  it  is  the  smooth, 
clear  sarfaoe  of  the  quioksilyered  tin-foil  behind  the  glass  which  reflects  tbe 
light,  the  glass  itself  merely  serving  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  metallic 
sarfaoe  pe^eotly  clean  and  flat.  There  is  always  an  imperfection  in  snch 
glass  minors,  when  need  for  viewing  objects  obliquely,  because  the  extemd 
sarfaoe  of  the  glass  acts  also  as  amiror^  although  so  much  more  feebly  than 
the  metal  behind,  and  forms  a  separate  image  not  quite  coinciding  with  the 
other,  and  therefore  mixing  with  and  confusing  it. 

The  mirror-power  of  glass  unaided  is  seen  from  the  panes  of  a  plate-glass 
window,  which  make  objects  in  front  very  visible,  although  by  no  means 
with  deamess  comparable  to  that  from  a  metallic  surface.  AH  common 
panes  of  glass  in  windows,  or  in  print  framed,  &o.,  reflect  as  much  light  as 
pkte-glass,  but  the  reflection  beiug  irregular  because  the  surface  is  irregular, 
searcely  attracts  notice. 

The  smooth  surfiBMse  of  a  fluid  is  a  mirror,  which  is,  moreover,  horizontal ; 
and  when  that  surface  is  metallic,  as  of  mercury,  the  mirror  is  most  perfect. 
In  water,  spirits,  oil,  or  any  other  liquid,  it  is  also  perfect,  but  feebler. 

The  mirror  of  liouidquiolEsilver  is  sometimes  used  by  astronomers  in  observ- 
ing the  apparent  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  for  the  image  in  the  mirror 
appearing  exactly  as  much  below  the  homon  as  the  object  is  really  above  it, 
half  the  distance  between  them  is  the  true  height. 

A  varnished  picture  or  any  japanned  sarfkoe,  is  a  mirror  :  nay,  even  a 
polished  table  of  mahogany  or  other  wood— as  it  is  well  known  among  play- 
ful children.  The  author,  while  writing  this,  has  before  him  a  table  covered 
with  black  leather,  and  in  that  covering,  as  a  mirror,  he  clearly  sees  the  bright 
objects  beyond  the  table.  Polished  stones,  as  marble  slabs,  &c.,  reflect  as 
mnch  as  ^aas.  Even  a  surface  of  air  may  be  a  mirror,  as  where  a  cold  and 
dense  stratum  happens  to  lie  in  contact  with  a  warmer  and  rarer  stratum. 
In  such  cases,  where  particular  causes  have  unequally  heated  different  levels 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  trees,  islands,  Ac.,  happening  to  be  below,  are  reflected 
from  above,  and  appear  as  if  in  the  ^y.  This  phenomena  is  called  mirage. 
It  is  often  to  be  observed  over  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  where  the  air  is 
much  heated;  and  elsewhere  certain  kinds  of  mists  and  thin  clouds  produce  a 
similar  efiect,  causing,  for  instance,  a  ship  to  appear  as  if  suspended  fliloft, 
with  keel  uppermost. 

In  certain  cases,  an  object  seen  by  the  light  reflected  from  a  mirror  appears 
reversed,  at  when  the  right  hand  of  a  person  standing  before  a  glass  becomes 
the  tjpe  for  the  left  hand  of  the  image ;  or  when  a  treC;  or  rock,  or  mountain, 
seen  in  the  mirror  of  a  lake,  has  its  top  downwards. 

It  ia  on  this  acoount,  that  a  man  painting  his  own  portrait  from  a  mirror, 
is  apt  to  reverse  all  the  accidental  characteristics  of  the  countenance  or  person, 
not  the  same  on  both  sides  :  and  if,  as  is  generally  true,  one  eye  be  higher 
than  the  other,  or  the  nose  be  a  little  to  one  side,  a  very  incorrect  resemblance 
will  be  produced.  Hence  also  a  person  whose  countenance  is  at  all  thus 
peculiar  never  sees  himself  in  a  mirror  as  he  appears  to  others ;  and  a  belle 
or  beau,  who  has  decided  that  a  curl  is  more  graceful  on  the  left  temple,  may 
unconeioBsly  leave  it  on  the  right 

By  an  image,  however  reflected  from  a  first  mirror  to  a  second,  and  from 
that  to  the  eye,  persons  may  see  the  object^  or  themselves,  if  they  choose, 
as  others  see  them.  What  a  pity  that  there  are  not  some  moral  mirrors  to 
answer  an  analogous  purpose  I  ^ 
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A  candle  placed  between  two  parallel  mirrohi  fixed  on  opposite  aides  of  a 
room,  makes  yisible  in  either  glass  to  a  spectaUurnear  the  middle  of  the  room 
an  endless  straight  line  of  lights.  If  the  glasses  be  inclined  to  each  other, 
the  lights  will  appear  as  if  placed  in  the  circumference  of  a  cirde,  of  which 
the  centre  is  where  the  prolonged  mirrors  would  meet :  this  hd  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  oeautiful  toy  called  the  kaleicUmcope.  It  is  possible  to  place 
a  few  mirrors  in  such  situations  around  an  apartment,  that  a  man  entering 
it,  may  see  himself  multiplied  into  a  crowd,  and  a  ^w  ornamental  pillars 
may  produce  the  effect  of  thousands  formed  into  long  colonades  of  retiring 
lines. 

The  sun  or  moon  reflecting  in  a  still  lake,  appear  as  they  do  in  the  Ay ; 

but  if  the  surface  of  the  water  become  at  all  ruffled  by  the  breeae,  instead 

of  one  distinct  image,  there  will  be  a  long  line  of  bright  tremulous  reflection. 

The  reason  of  thb  appearance  is,  that  every  little  wave,  in  an  extent  per« 

haps  of  miles,  has  some  part  of  its  rounded  surface  with  the  direction  or 

obliquity  which,  according  to  the  required  relation  of  the  angles  of  ind* 

deuce  and  reflection,  fits  it  to  reflect  the  light  to  the  eye,  and  hence  every 

wave  in  that  extent  sends  its  momentary  gleam,  which  is  succeeded  by  others. 

Although  the  external  surface  of  glass  reflects  but  a  small  part  of  the  light 

which  falls  upon  it,  being,  therefore,  a  feeble  mirror,  still  curiously,  if  light 

which  has  entered  a  piece  of  glass,  fzill  very  oblique* 

Fig.  166.  ly  upon  the  back  or  internal  sur&oe,  instead  of 

passing  out  there,  it  is  more  perfectly  reflected  than 

it  would  be  by  the  best  metallic  mirror.  This  light 

from  A  entering  a  piece  of  glass  at  B,  is  entirely 

reflected  at  0,  the  back  of  the  piece,  and  escapes 

at  D  towards  E.    The  back  of  a  wedge  of  ^kss, 

or  common  prism,  thus  becomes  a  pemct  mirror. 

It  is  this  fact  which  enabled  Dr.  Wallaston  to  construct  that  beautiful  little 

instrument  called  by  him  the  Camera  Luctda.    The  4wo  surfiM^es  at  the 

back  of  the  small  prism  of  glass  A  become  mir- 

Fig.  166.  rors,  the  first  reflecting  to  the  second,  and  the 

second  to  the  eye  at  £,  the  objects  in  the  land- 

^  scape  before  it,  while  the  eye  also  sees  through 

the  glass  to  the  paper  below  at  B,  and  may  sup- 


^ir^ j^         posrf  the  imagery  to  be  feebly  portrayed  on  the 


paper :  with  a  pencil  that  appearance  is  made 
permanent,  and  a  correctly<Lrawn  outline  of  the 
scene  is  at  once  obtained.    The  instrument  for 
;b  assisting  draftsmen  is  still  simpler  than  the  ca- 

mera obsoura.  Other  modifications  of  the  instru* 
ment  have  since  been  contrived. 
The  same  &ct  of  the  internal  surfiice  of  a  transparent  mass  becoming  a 
mirror,  cives  us  the  explanation  of  that  apparition  or  phencmienon  so 
admired  before  it  was  understood,  and  not  less  admired  sinc»«-4he  rainbow^ 
or  arc  in  the  tky^  as  in  France  and  elsewhere  it  is  named— -an  object  which 
the  poets  of  nature  have  almost  worshipped  for  its  beauty,  and  wiuch  few  of 
us  can  oease  to  remember  as  one  of  the  delights  of  our  boyish  days,  when 
we  saw  it  stretching  over  the  haunts  of  our  young  pleasures,  and  may  have 
pursued  it  in  the  hope  of  catchine  some  of  the  falling  rubies  and  emeralda, 
or  bright  coloured  dew  of  which  it  might  be  composed. 

When  a  partial  shower  of  rain  falls  on  the  side  of  the  landscape  opposite 
to  where  the  sun  is  shining,  there  immediately  appears  in  the  shower  a 
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Tuiegaied  arofa,  red  at  its  external  border  or  confine,  and  then  BaceessiTely 
orange,  yellow  green,  &o.  (in  order  of  the  coloors  of  the  prismatic  spectram 
described  at  page  837,)  towards  its  inner  border.  Its  centre  is  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  son,  or  at  the  end  of  the  straight  line  supposed  to  be  d«iwn  from 
the  sun  through  the  eye  of  the  spectator  towards  the  opposite  honzon ;  and 
being,  therefore,  always  under  the  horizon;  the  bow  is  less  than  a  semicircle. 
The  diameter  of  the  circle  of  which  the  bow  is  a  part, 'occupies  nearly  S2? 
of  the  field  of  view,  that  is  to  say,  the  bow  always  coincides  with  a  hoop  of 
one  foot  diameter  held  eight  iuches  from  the  eye.  There  is  a  second  bow  of 
much  fainter  light  than  the  first,  and  with  the  colours  in  reverse  order :  it  is 
of  108^  diameter,  and  therefore  external  to  the  other. 

Now  the  explanation  of  this  miracle  of  beauty  is  simply  as  follows. 
While  the  sun  shines  upon  the  spherical  drops  of  falling  rain^  its  light  falls 
upon  the  whole  central  part  of  any  drop,  passes  completely  through,  but  that 
portion  which  enters  near  the  edge  of  the  drop,  as  at  a,  is  refracted  or  bent, 
and  reaches  the  back  surface  of  the  drop  at  y  so 
sUmtingly,  or  at  an  angle  so  great,  that  it  suffers  there 
an  entire  reflection  instead  of  being  transmitted ;  the 
ray,  therefore  is  turned  to  6,  where  it  escapes  from 
the  drop,  and  as  here  shown,  descends  to  the  earth 
or  eye  in  the  direction  h  e.  Thus  every  drop  of  rain 
on  which  the  sun  shines  is  a  little  mirror  suspended 
in  the  sky,  and  is  retumiog  at  a  certain  angle  all 
round  it,  viz.f  at  an  angle  of  41^,  a  portion  of  the 
light  which  falls  on  it ;  and  the  eye  placed  in  the  re- 
quired direction  receives  that  reflected  light.  If  in  this  case,  however,  there 
were  reflection  only,  and  not  also  refraction  with  separation  of  colours,  the 
rainbow  would  be  only  a  very  narrow  resplendent  arc  of  white  light  formed 
of  millions  of  little  images  of  the  sun ;  but 
in  truth,  because  the^  light,  which  enters 
near  the  edge  of  the  drop,  traverses  the 
surface  very  obliquely,  it  is  much  bent  or 
refracted  before  its  reflection,  as  seen  at  a, 
and  is  divided  into  rays  of  its  seven  col- 
ours, as  it  would  be  on  passing  through  a 
prism  (as  explained  at  page  887 ;)  and 
thb  division  or  separation  continuing  after 
the  light  again  escapes  from  the  drop  at  6, 
instead  of  one  white  ray  descending  from 
each  drop  to  a  certain  point  of  the  earth, 
seven  rays  descend  (hero  marked  by  dotted  lines  from  the  figure  1  on  the 
ieft  hand  to  7,  6,  5,  &o.,  on  the  right,  and  with  separation  greater  than  oo- 
curs  in  reality  to  make  it  very  evident,)  and  of  these  vays,  an  eye  can  only 
receive  one  at  a  time  from  the  same  drop,  which  drop  will  then  appear  of  the 
colour  of  the  ray :  but  for  the  same  reason  that  seven  eyes  placed  in  a  line 
from  above  downwards,  as  at  7,  6,  6.  &a  on  the  right  would  be  required  to 
see  the  seven  colours  from  one  drop  in  the  centre  of  the  bow,  so  one  eye  look- 
ing in  the  direction  of  seven  drops  situated  in  &  corresponding  row,  as  from 
1  to  7  on  the  left,  will  catch  the  lower  or  red  ray  of  die  upper,  the  orange 
or  second  ray  of  the  next,  the  yellower  third  ray  of  that  which  follows,  and 
so  on,  while  it  will  lose  all  the  others,  apd  thus  will  see  the  several  drops 
as  if  they  were  each  of  one  colour  only.    Of  such  elements,  then  found  in 
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tb«  same  relative  directions  all  around  the  eye,  the  glorions  arch'  is  formed. 
No  two  eyes  can  see  th^  same  rainbow,  that  is,  can  receive  light  from  the 
same  drops  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  same  eye  does  not  for  two  instants 
receive  ^ht  from  the  same  drops.  This  rainbow  can  never  appear  to  a  per- 
son  on  a  plain,  unless  when  the  sun  is  within  41^  of  the  horizon,  for  other- 
wise the  centre  of  the  rainbow  would  be  more  than  41^  under  the  horizon, 
and  therefore  the  whole  circumferenoe  would  be  below  it  too. 

We  have  described  above  what  is  called  the 
Fig.  168.  principal  bow,  formed  in  the  drops  by  two  re- 

fractions, and  one  reflection  of  li^ht.  To  pro- 
duce the  fainter  second  or  external  bow,  men- 
tioned above,  and  of  which  the  colours  are  in 
reverse  order,  the  light  which  enters  on  the 
under  side  of  the  drop  as  at  a,  is  reflected  first 
at  y,  then  again  at  h,  and  escapes  at  c  towards 
the  eye :  after  two  reflections  as  well  as  two  re- 
fractions. As  the  semi-diameter  of  the  bow  is 
54^,  it  may  be  visible  when  the  internal  bow  is  not. 

An  artificial  rainbow  may  be  produced  in  sunshine  at  any  time  by  scatter- 
ing water-drops  from  a  bush  or  otherwise ;  and  a  rainbow  is  often  seen  among 
the  spray  of  a  lofty  waterfall,  or  of  a  stormy  sea.  The  cut-glass  ornaments 
of  chandeliers,  &o.,  produce  colours  on  the  same  principle  as  rain-drops }  as 
do  also  mistand  particles  of  frozen  water  between  a  luminous  body,  and  the  eye 
exhibiting  the  circular  coloured  Jialos  often  observed  around  the  sun  and  moon. 
A  white  halo  is  light  reflected  from  the  external  sur&ces  of  drops  or  particles. 

^^  Mirrori  may  he  pLane^  convex,  or  concave ;  and  certain  curvatures  toUl 
produce  images  hy  reflection,  just  as  lenses  produce  images  by  re/raction  ; 
in  consequence,  there  are  reflecting  telescopes,  microscopes,  dsc,  as  there 
are  refracting  instruments  of  the  same  names"  (See  the  Analysisi 
page  825.) 

While  a  plane  surface  reflects  light,  so  that  what  is  called  the  image  in  it 
of  a  known  object  may  readily  be  mistakem  for  the  reality,  convex  or  con- 
cave mirrors  reflect  as  if  every  distinct  point  of  them  were  a  separate  small 
plane  mirror,  and  their  effects  on  light  correspond  with  a  relative  inclination 
of  the  different  parts.  The  only  forms  of  much  importance  are  the  regularly 
spherical  or  parabolic  concave  and  convex  mirrors.  We  shall  now  find  that 
these  produce  on  light  similar  effects  with  lenses,  only  the  concave  mirror 
answers  to  the  convex  lens,  and  the  convex  mirror  to  the  concave  lens.  It 
is  the  concave  mirror  which  gathers  the  light  to  form  images  in  the  most 
perfect  telescopes  that  exist,  as  those  of  Herschel  and  others.  Admirable  as 
is  the  refracting  l^ksoopc;  it  still  Mis  short  in  certain  respects  of  the  teles- 
cope acting  by  reflection. 

In  a  hollow  sphere,  or  part  of  a  sphere  with 
Fig.  169.  polished  internal  surface,  if  rays  radiate  from  the 

centre  in  all  directions,  they  reach  every  part 
perpendicularly,  and  therefore  are  thrown  baek 
to  the  centre.  Thus  if  A  B  were  a  concave 
spherical  mirror,  of  which  0*  were  the  centre, 
rays  issuing  ftom  G.  would,  in  obedience  to  the 
law  that  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection 
are  equal,  again  meet  at  0. 
It  can  be  proved  also,  that  any  ray  parallel  to 
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the  axis,  falliDg  upon  snoh  a  mirroT,  will  be  Fig*  17<>- 

reflected  inwaras  so  aa  to  out  the  axes  half- 
way between  the  mirror  and  its  ceotre,  viz,^ 
at  D,  the  centre  being  G.  Then  as  ail  pa- 
rallel  rajs  must  meet  in  the  same  point, 
that  point  becomes  a  focus,  as  already  ex- 
plained for  lenses,  and  there  an  image  of  the 
sun  will  be  formed  when  the  mirror  is  held 

directly  towards  the  sun.    This  point  is  called  the  principal  focus  of  the 
mirror. 

For  the  same  reason  that  parallel  rays  meet  in  the 'focus,  so  will  rays, 
issuing  from  the  focus  towards  the  mirror,  become  parallel,  after  reflection, 
as  seen  above  or  in  the  figure  at  page  271 ;  and  if  they  be  then  caught  in  a 
second  and  opposite  mirror,  as  also  represented  at  page  271;  corresponding 
effects  will  follow. 

Now,  for  a  concave  mirrtr,  as  already  explained  for  a  lens,  when  rays  fall 
on  it  obliquely  from  one  side  of  the  axis,  their  focus  will  be  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  therefore  the  mirror  will  form  an  inverted  image  of  any  body 
placed  before  it,  just  as  the  lens  does  \  and  the  image  will  be  near  or  distant, 
and  large  or  small,  according  to  the  divergence  of  the  approaching  rays, 
exactly  as  happens  with  lenses ;  and  thus  the  camera  obsoura,  magic  lantern, 
telescopes  and  microscopes,  may  all  be  formed  by  mirrors,  as  they  may  be 
by  lenses.  Moreover,  concave  mirrors  magnify,  as  concave  lenses  6f  the 
opposite  names  do.  The  two  subjects  of  'images  by  refraction  and  by  reflec- 
tion run  so  nearly  parallel,  that  it  would  be  useless  repetition  here  to  enter 
upon  the  detailed  consideration  of  the  latter  subject,  and  we  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  showing  why  a  concave  mirror  magnifies  and  why  a 
convex  mirror  minifies. 
.  A  concave  mirror  magnifies  be- 
cauaes  the  light  from  the  top  of  the 
cross  at  A,  reaching  the  mirror 
where  it  can  be  reflected  to  an  eye 
phiced  at  F,  vu.,  at  £,  seems  to 
the  eye  to  come  from  C,  and  the 
light  of  B  similarly  appears  to 
come  from  D,  so  that  the  cross  A 
B,  by  th^  reflection,  seems  to  the 
eye  to  be  of  the  greater  dimensions  C  D. 

In  the  convex  mirror,  again,  for  corresponding  reasons,  the  cross  A  B  ap- 
pears only  as  G  D,  and  therefore  much  smaller  than  the  reality. 

Concave  or  magnifying  mirrors  are  often 
used  by  persons  in  shaving. 

A  convex  mirror  is  a  common  ornament  of 
our  apartments,  exhibiting  a  pleasing  minia- 
ture of  the  room  and  its  contents. 

Any  polished  convex  body  is  a  mirror,  and 
therefore  the  ball  of  the  human  eye  is  one,  in 
which  we  may  contemplate  most  perfect  mi- 
niatures of  surrounding  things.  It  is  the 
image  of  the  window  or  of  the  sun  in  the 

convex  minor  of  the  eye,  which  painters  usually  represent  by  a  spot  of 
white  paint  there ;  and  a  similar  luminous  spot  or  line  must  be  made  when 
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tbej  bave  to  represent  almost  any  of  the  pieces  of  famitnre  which  have 
rounded  polished  surfaces  as  bottles,  glasses,  smooth  pillars,  &o. 

Convex  lenses  thus  are  also  mirrors  to  all  the  objects  around  them,  and 
very  strikingly  so,  owing  to  the  perfection  of  the  form  of  a  lens.  The 
polished  back  of  a  watch,  often,  in  the  same  way,  attracts  the  attention  of  a 
child,  who  wonders  to  see  there  so  clearly  ^^  the  little  baby.'^ 

It  has  been  a  mathematical  amusement  to  calculate  what  kind  of  distor- 
tion mirrors  of  unusual  forms  will  produce,  and  then  to  make  distorted  draw* 
ings,  which,  when  reflected  from  such  mirrors,  might  produce  in  the  eye  the 
natural  image  of  the  objects. 

When  a  concave  mirror  is  used  for  a  telescope,  the  image  formed  in  front 
of  it,  and  to  be  examined  through  the  magnifying  eye-glass,  may  be  viewed, 
—first,  as  in  Herschel's  teleseope,  by  the  spectator  turning  his  back  to  the 
real  object,  and  looking  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  telescopic  tube,  near  to  the 
edge  of  which  the  image  is  thrown  by  a  slight  inclination  of  the  mirror  at  its 
bottom :— or,  secondly,  as  in  the  Newtonian  telescope,  through  an  opening 
in  the  side  of  a  tube,  after  being  reflected  by  a  small  plane  mirror,  placed 
diagonallly  in  the  centro  of  the  tube  :^-or,  thirdly,  as  in  the  Oregorian 
telescope,  through  an  opening  cut  in  the  prmcipal  mirror  or  speculum,  after 
being  reflected  towards  that  opening  by  a  small  mirror  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  tube ;  this  last  arrangement  is  that  preferred  for  smaller  telescopesi 
because  the  spectatori  while  seeing  the  image,  is  also  looking  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  objeet. 

Reflecting  telescopes  have  the  advantage  of  being  perfectly  achromcUiCf 
that  is,  of  producing  no  coloured  or  rainbow  edges  to  the  images ;  for  com- 
pound light  is  reflected,  although  not  refracted  entire,  all  the  colours  foUow- 
ingthe  same  law  of  equal  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection. 

Herschel's  largest  telescope  had  a  mirror  of  48  inches  in  diametCT,  and 
therefore  received  about  150,000  times  more  light  than  an  unassisted  eye, 
forming  with  that  light,  at  a  focal  distance  of  40  feet,  a  large  image  admira- 
bly distinct.  It  was  with  such  a  telescope  that,  in  the  obscurity  of  remote 
space,  Herschel  discovered  the  immense  planet  rolling  along,  whidi  in  honour 
of  his  royal  patron,  he  called  the  Geor^um  SidttSf  but  which  now,  bv 
the  decision  of  the  scientific  world,  bears  his  own  name  ;--and  with  such 
he  discovered  moons  before  unseen,  of  other  planets,  and  he  unravelled  the 
celestial  nebulae  and  clustered  stars  of  the  milky  way,  and,  in  a  word,  un- 
veiled vastly  more  than  had  before  been  done,  the  system  of  the  boundless 
universe.  If  this  world  were  to  last  for  millions  of  years,  the  discoveries 
made  by  Herschers  telescope  would  mark  a  memorable  epoch  of  its  early 
history. 

"Liffht  rehimedfiomy  or  passing  through  bodies  of  rougher  or  irregular 
sur/acey  or  which  have  other  peculiarities^  is  so  rnodified  as  to  produce  aU 
those  phenomena  of  colour  and  varied  brightness  seen  among  natural 
bodieSf  and  giving  them  their  distinctive  characters  and  beauty  J^  (See 
the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

General  remarks  on  this  part  of  our  subject  were  made  in  the  beginning 
of  the  section,  in  the  explanations  of  how  objects  not  self-luminous  become 
visible  by  reflecting  the  light  of  other  bodies,  and  of  how  the  prism  sepa* 
rates  a  ray  of  white  light  into  rays  of  the  several  colours  which  are  seen 
also  in  the  rainbow — which  rays,  on  being  again  mixed,  become  white  light 
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u  before : — and  mnoh  beyond  these  remarbi  ire  have  not  the  intention  of 
now  proceeding.  To  give  a  foil  aooonnt  of  the  matters  that  might  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  department^  would  6oonpy  the  pages  of  a  large 
volume,  for  there  would  be  to  pass  in  review— the  various  opinions  which 
have  existed  on  the  imimate  nature  of  light, — the  fcets  connected  with  what 
has  been  called  the  jp^rizathn  of  light,— the  relation  of  light  in  its  double 
rejhtctianj  to  the  ultimate  structure  of  material  masses,  &c.,  all  which  sub* 
jects  are  in  certain  reapects  highly  interesting:,  but-His  some  of  them  are  not 
yet  competely  investigated — as  respecting  others  various  opinions  prevail,— 
as  they  involve  few  matters  yet  applied  to  common  use, — ^as  tiie  reasonings 
about  them  are  far  removed  from  ordinary  trains  of  thinking,  and  refer  to 
facts  altogether  unknown  to  common  observation,— we  hold  them  not  to  be 
fit  parts  of  a  popldar  treatise  on  light.  We  may  state,  however,  that  persons 
who  have  the  leisure  and  mathematical  preparation  necessary  for  pursuing 
the  study,  will  find  their  labour  in  it  richly  rewarded. 

What  we  deem  necessary  here  to  add,  is,  that  white  light,  in  filing  upon 
any  transparent  substance,  as  air,  water,  glass,  &o.,  reduced  to  thin  plates  of 
films,  is  BO  afiected,  that  for  certain  degrees  of  thinness,  dififeient  for  each 
substance,  it  is  deoompoeed,  and  is  reflected  or  is  transmitted,  not  as  white 
light,  but  as  some  of  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  colour  reflected  in 
anv  case,  is  always  the  opposite  or  complement  of  that  which  is  transmit- 
tea,  that  is  to  say,  is  such  that  the  two  brought  together  make  white  light  as 
before.  The  facts  may  be  studied  as  Newton  originally  studied  them,  in  the 
thin  plate  of  air  which  occupies  the  space  between  a  convex  lens  and  a  plane 
surface  of  glass  upon  which  the  lens  is  laid,— in  which  plate,  as  the  distance 
from  the  point  of  the  apparent  contact  of  the  glasses  increases,  there  are 
all  degrees  of  thinness,  and  with  these  appear  successive  rings  of  vivid  co- 
lours. The  same  truth  is  exemplified  in  tiie  colours  of  a  soap-bubble,  which 
brighten  as  the  bubble  swells  and  becomes  of  thinner  subetance,  and  are 
different  as  the  thickness  is  different  and  greater  from  above  downwards;— 
and  it  is  exemplified  also  in  the  colours  seen  in  the  fissures  of  cracked 
ice  or  crystalline  span,  and  in  numerous  other  common  hota.  Now,  what* 
ever  be  the  reasons  of  such  decompontion  of  light---ftnd  the  explanation  is 
not  yet  complete — ^we  cannot  douot  that  in  natural  bodies  generally,  the 
colours,  opaci^,  transparency,  &c.,  depend  entirely  upon  the  volume  and 
arrangement  of  the  minute  fibres  or  plates,  with  included  interstices,  which 
constitute  the  volume  or  stmeture  of  each  mass.  Accordingly,  whatever 
changes  that  arrangement  may  change  also  the  colour  of  the  mass.  Thus^ 
by  dnwing  a  certain  number  of  minute  lines  on  a  certain  extent  of  sny  me^ 
tallio  surface,  we  may  make  it  of  what  colour  we  please;  and  mother-of-pearl 
owes  its  vivid  colours  and  beauty  entirely  to  its  furrowed  or  striated  sur&ce, 
as  is  proved  by  our  making  an  impression  of  that  sur&ce  on  sealing  wax  and 
perceiving  that  the  wax  exhibits  similar  colours. 

The  investigations  in  progress  respecting  the  phenomena  of  light,  are  fiuw 
nishing  new  proofis  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  nature,  amidst  the  boundless 
extent  and  most  curious  variety.  When  men  thought  of  the  sense  of  touch 
only  as  it  exists  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  or  on  the  general  surface  of  the 
body  they  were  &r  from  suspecting  that  the  sense  of  hearing  had  the  near 
relation  to  it  which  subsequent  discoveries  have  proved,  and  still  less,  that 
the  sense  of  sight  was  only  yet  a  finer  touch  than  hearing.  But  step  bv 
step  tiiey  have  ascertained,  1st,  in  relation  to  sound,  that  the  air  through 
which  it  usually  reaches  the  or^  of  hearing,  is  a  materia  fluid  as  much  as 
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water,  oonttsttng  of  the  sftme  or  imaller  partieles,  only  more  distant  amoBg 
themselveSf^-and  that  a  motion  or  trembling  in  the  air,  by  affecting  nenres 
exposed  in  the  ear,  produoes  the  sensation  of  sound  by  slight  repeated  pressares 
on  these  nerresj  as  the  trembling  in  a  log  of  wood  caused  by  the  action  of  a 
saw  produces  a  •peculiar  sensation  of  touch  in  the  nwves  of  a  hand  laid  on  the 
log ; — ^and,  moreover;  that  sound  in  all  its  varieties,  is  merely  such  trembling 
aTOcting  a  structure  of  nerve  in  the  ear,  which  nerve  is  made  as  much  more 
readily  excitable  than  the  nerves  in  the  fingers  or  general  cutaneous  surface, 
as  the  action  or  impulse  of  trembling  air  is  more  delicate  than  the  stronger 
pressures  of  common  ocaunence. — And,  2dly,  in  the  investigations  respect- 
ing  light,  this  kind  of  comparison  is  carried  a  step  f&rther,  for  it  is  become 
matter  almost  of  certainty  that  the  sensation  of  light  is  produced  in  the  suit« 
able  nervous  tissue  of  the  eye,  called  the  retina  by  a  trembling  motion  in 
another  fluid  than  air,  which  fluid  pervades  all  space,  and  in  rarity  or  subtilety 
of  nature  surpasses  air  yet  more  than  air  does  water  or  solids ; — and  that, 
while  in  sound  different  tones  or  notes  depend  on  the  number  of  vibrations 
in  It  given  time,  so  in  light  do  different  colours  depend  on  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  vibrations.  Can  human  imagination  picture  to  itself  a  simpli- 
city more  magnificent  and  fruitful  of  marvellous  beauty  and  utility  than  all 
this  ?— But  yet  farther,  as  air  answers  in  the  universe  so  many  important 

{purposes  besides  that  of  conveying  sounds— although  this  alone  comprehends 
anguage,  which  almost  means  reason  and  civilisation — so  also  does  the  ma- 
terial of  light  minister  in  numerous  ways,  in  the  phenomena  of  heat,  electri- 
city and  magnetism. 

The  truths  now  positively  ascertained  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  light 
and  vision,  are  among  those  in  the  wide  field  of  human  inquiry,  which, 
acting  on  ordinary  apprehension,  most  fordbly  place  the  student  as  it  were 
in  the  very  presence  of  Oreative  Intelligence,  awakening  in  him  the  most 
elevated  thoughts  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable.  Had  there  been  no 
light  in  the  universe,  all  its  other  perfections  in  regard  to  man  had  existed  in 
vain.  T^is  earth  would  have  been  to  its  human  inhabitants  what  any  un* 
known  shore  would  be  to  exiles  abandoned  upon  it  after  their  eyes  were  put 
out :  every  movement  mieht  be  to  their  destruction,  for  their  perceptions, 
being  limited  by  the  length  of  their  arms,  and  of  their  fearfbl  groping  siepsi 
the  wretched  beings  separating  when  impelled  by  hunger  to  search  for  food, 
would  probably  scatter  to  meet  no  more.  But  the  material  of  light  exists, 
pervading  all  space,  and  certain  impressions  made  upon  it  in  one  place  ex- 
^nd  rapidly  over  the  universe,  the  progressive  impression  being  called  a  ray, 
or  beam  ofligh^  The  beams  of  light,  then  from  all  parts  coming  to  every 
{ndividual,  may  be  regarded  as  millions  of  supplementary  arms  or  feelers 
Joelonging  to  the  individual,  and  which  reach  to  the  end  of  the  universe,  so 
that  eaoh  person,  instead  of  being  as  a  blind  point  in  space,  becomes  nearly 
omnipresent;  then  these  limbs  or  feelers  have  no  weight,  liiey  are  never  in 
the  way,  they  impede  nothing,  and  they  are  only  known  to  exist  when  their 
use  is  required! 

But  this  miracle  of  Lioht  would  have  been  totally  useless,  and  the  para- 
dise of  earth  would  have  been  to  man  still  a  dark  and  dreary  desert^  had  there 
not  been  fftrther  the  twin  miracle  of  the  Eye,  an  organ  of  commensurate  deli- 
cacy to  perceive  the  light.  In  the  Eye  we  have  to  admire  the  round  cornea, 
of  such  perfect  transpar^cy,  placed  exactly  in  the  anterior  of  the  ball,  (ana 
elsewhere  it  had  been  useless,)  then  exactly  behind  this,  the  beautiful  curtain 
the  irisy  with  its  opening,  called  the  popU,  dilating  and  contracting  to  suit  the 
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iatoDsity  of  light— «nd  ezaetly  behind  the  iris,  again,  the  crystallino  lens  pes- 
seflstng  important  and  remarkable  properties,  and  whtohi  bj  acting  on  the 
entering  light,  forms  of  il  on  the  retina  beantifiil  pictares  or  images  of  the 
objects  m  front^-^the  most  senrible  part  of  the  retina  being  where  the  images 
fall.  Of  these  parts  and  conditions,  had  any  one  been  otherwise  than  as  it  is, 
the  whole  eye  had  been  useless,  and  light  useless,  and  the  great  univerBe  use- 
less to  man,  for  he  could  not  have  existed  in  it.*^Then,  fisher,  we  find  that 
this  precious  organ,  the  eye,  is  placed  in  the  person,  not  as  if  by  accident, 
any  where,  but  aloft  on  a  beating  eminence,  where  it  becomes  the  glorious 
watch-tower  of  the  soul;  and,  again,  not  so  that  to  alter  its  direction  the 
whole  person  must  turn,  but  in  the  head,  which,  on  a  pivot  of  admirable 
structure,  moves  while  the  body  is  at  rest;  besides  that,  the  ball  of  the  eye 
itself  can  roll  in  its  place,  and  is  furnished  with  muscles  which,  as  the  will 
directs,  turn  it  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  to  sweep  along  the  horizon,  or 
take  in  the  whole  heavenly  concave ; — ^then  is  the  delicate  orb  secured  in  a 
strong  socket  of  bone,  and  there  is  over  this  the  arched  and  padded  eyebrow 
as  a  cushion,  to  mitigate  the  shock  of  blows,  and  with  its  inclined  haira  to 
turn  aside  any  descending  perspiration  or  other  moisture  which  might  incom- 
mode;— ^then  is  there  the  soft  and  pliant  eyelid  with  its  beauteous  fringes, 
iDcessantly  wiping  the  polished  surface,  and  spreading  over  it  the  pure  mois« 
tore  poured  out  from  the  lachrymal  glands  above,  of  which  moisture  the 
saperfluity,  by  a  fine  mechanism,  is  sent  into  the  nose,  there  to  be  evapor- 
ated by  the  current  of  the  breath ; — still  farther,  it  is  to  b^  noted,  that  instead 
of  there  being  only  one  such  precious  organ,  there  are  two,  lest  one,  by  acci- 
dent, should  be  destroyed,  but  which  two  have  so  entire  sympathy,  that  they 
act  together  as  only  one  more  perfect; — ^then  the  sense  of  sight  continues 
])erfect  during  the  period  of  growth  from  birth  to  maturity,  although  because 
the  eye  then  increases  in  size,  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  retina  is 
constantly  increasing; — and  the  pure  liquid  which  fills  the  eve,  if  rendered  tur- 
bid by  accident  or  disease,  is  by  the  actions  of  life,  although  its  source  be  the 
thick  red  blood,  gradually  restored  to  transparency. — ^The  mind  which  can 
suppose  or  admit  that,  within  any  limits  of  time,  one  single  such  apparatus 
of  vision  could  have  been  produced  by  accident,  or  without  design,  must 
surely  be  of  eztraordinaiy  character,  or  must  have  received  unhappy  bias  in 
its  education;  but  the  mind  which  can  still  farther  admit  that  we  millions 
of  human  eyes  which  now  exist  on  earth,  all  equally  perfect,  can  have  sprung 
from  accident — and  that  the  millions  of  millions  of  other  eyes  throughout 
the  almost  innumerable  species  of  the  living  creation,  where  each  is  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  animal  which  bears  it,  can 
be  accident ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  countless  millions  of  all  these  well  adapted 
kinds,  which  have  existed  in  past  ages,  were  all  but  accidents— the  mind 
which  can  admit  this,  must  have  some  of  its  highest  faculties  either  be- 
numbed or  destroyed. 

As  a  concluding  reflection  with  respect  to  vision,  we  may  remark,  that  all 
the  provisions  above  considered  have  mere  utilitv  in  view,  for  any  one  of 
them  wanting  would  leave  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  creation  wanting : 
but  we  have  shown,  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  work,  that  if  there  had  been 
white  light  only,  susceptible  as  now  of  different  degrees  of  intensity  and 
fhadcy  the  merely  useful  purposes  of  vision  would  have  been  answered  about 
as  perfectly  as  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow — a  truth  instanced  in  the 
facts,  that  many  persons  do  not  distinguish  colours,  and  that  it  imports  not 
whether  a  person  view  objects  in  the  morning,  or  at  mid-day,  or  at  even-tide, 
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or  tfaroQgh  plain  glass  or  coloured  glass,  provided  there  be  light  and  shade 
enough  to  show  them  elearly.  While,  therefore,  the  existence  of  light  gene- 
rally, and  of  the  eye,  speaks  of  Creative  Power  and  Intelligence,  the  exist- 
ence of  colours,  or  of  that  lovely  variety  of  hues  exhibited  in  flowers,  in  the 
plumage  of  biids,  in  the  endless  aspects  of  the  earth  and  heavens — becansc 
appearing  expressly  planned  to  give  delight  to  animated  bein^,  speaks  of 
Creative^nevolence,  and  may  well  excite  in  na  towards  the  Being  in  whom 
these  attributes  reside,  the  feelings  associated  in  our  minds  daring  this 
earthly  scene,  with  the  endearing  appellation  of  ^'Father/' 


Fig.  178. 
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PART  V. 

ANIMAL  AND  MEDICAL  PHYSICS. 


SEonoN  I. 
Mechanism  of  (Tie  Human  Skdeion. 

Hayinq  now  oompleted  onr  stndj  of  general  mechanics,  we  shall  proceed, 
with  the  light  thence  deriTed,  to  examine  that  most  interesting  illustration 
of  many  of  the  truths — ^the  solid  frame-work  of  the  human  body — a  perfect 
work  of  an  unerring  Engineer ! 

There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  animal  body,  or  an  action  which  it  per- 
forms, or  an  accident  that  can  befall  it,  or  a  piece  of  professional  assistance 
which  can  be  given  to  it,  that  does  not  famish  illustration  of  some  truth  of 
natural  philosophy ;  but  were  we  here  to  enter  into  much  detail^  we  should 
he  giving  minute  lessons  in  medical  science,  instead  of  explaining  general 
laws.  We  shall  therefore  only  touoh  upon  as  many  particulars  as  will  make 
the  understanding  of  all  the  others  easy ;  trying  to  conclude,  among  our 
illustrations,  such  matters  of  importance  as  would  be  likely  to  escape  the 
notice  of  a  hasty  student. 

The  cranium  or  skuU  has  been  already  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the 
arched  form  answering  the  purpose  of  giving  strength.  The  brain,  in  its 
nature^  is  so  tender  or  susceptible  of  injury,  that  slight  local  pressure  dis- 
turbs its  action.  Hence  a  solid  covering  like  the  skull  was  required  with 
those  parts  made  stronger  and  thicker  which  are  most  exposed  to  injury. 
An  architectural  dome  is  constructed  to  resist  one  kind  of  force  only,  always 
acting  in  one  direction,  trtis.,  gravity;  and  therefore  its  strength  increases 
regularly  towards  the  bottom,  where  the  weight  and  horizontal  thrust  of  the 
whole  are  to  be  resisted ;  but  in  a  skull,  as  in  a  barrel  or  egg-shell,  the  mere 
tenacity  of  the  substance  is  many  times  greater  than  sufficient  to  resist 
gravity,  and  therefore  the  form  and  securities  are  calculated  to  resist  forces 
of  other  kinds  operating  in  all  directions.  When  we  reflect  on  the  strength 
displayed  by  the  arched  film  of  an  eggshell,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
severity  of  blows  which  the  cranium  can  withstand. 

In  the  early  festal  state,  that  which  afterwards  becomes  the  strong  bony 
case  of  the  brain  exists  only  as  a  tough  flexible  membrane.  Ossification 
commences  in  this  membrane  long  before  birth,  at  a  certain  number  of  points 
from  which  it  spreads,  and  the  portions  of  the  skull  formed  around  these 
points  soon  acquire  the  appearance  of  so  many  scales  or  shells  applied  on 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  held  together  by  the  remaining  merabrance  not 
yet  ossified.  They  afterwards  become  firmly  fixed  together,  by  projections 
of  bone  from  each,  shutting  in  among  similar  projections  of  the  adjoining 
ones,  until  all  mutually  cohere  by  perfect  dove-tailed  joints,  like  the  work  of 
a  carpenter.    These  joints  are  called  sutures  of  the  cranium;  and  are  visible 
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to  extreme  old  age.  Throngti  early  childhood,  the  eraniiim  remains  to  a 
certain  degree  yielding  and  elastic,  causing  the  falls  and  blows,  so  fireqnent 
during  the  lessons  of  walking,  &c,,  to  be  l^me  with  comparative  impunity. 
The  mature  skull  oon^sts  of  two  layer9  or  tahlesj  with  a  soft  diploe  between 
them ;  the  outer  table  being  very  tough,  with  its  parts  dove-tailed  into  each 
other  as  tough  wood  is  joined  by  human  artificers ;  while  the  inner  table  is 
harder  and  more  brittle,  (hence  called  vitreous)  with  its  edges  merely  lying 
in  contact. 

A  very  severe  partial  blow  on  the  skull  generally  fractures  and  depresses 
the  part,  as  a  pistol-bullet  would :  while  one  less  severe,  but  with  more  ex- 
tended contact,  being  slowly  resisted  by  the  arched  form,  often  injures  the 
skull  by  what  is  correspondent  to  the  horizontal  thrust  in  a  bridge,  and 
causes  a  crack  at  a  distance  from  the  place  struck — generally  half  way 
round  to  the  opposite  side.  The  French,  in  speaking  of  this  effect,  use  the 
term  con(re<oup.  Sometimes  in  a  fall  with  the  head  foremost,  the  skull 
would  escape  injury,  but  for  the  trunk  which  falls  upon  it,  and  drives  the 
end  of  the  spine  against  or  even  through  its  base. 

In  the  lotoerjaw  we  have  to  remark  the  greater  mechanical  advantage,  or 
lever-power,  with  which  the  muscles  act,  than  in  other  parts  of  animals. 
The  temporal  and  masseter  muscles  pull  almost  directly,  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  the  jaw,  while  in  most  other  oases,  as  in  that  of  the  deltoid 
muscle  lifting  the  arm,  the  muscles  act  very  obligudy,  and  with  power 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  obliquity.  An  object  placed  between  the 
back  teeth  is  compressed  with  the  whole  ciirect  power  of  the  strong  muscles 
of  the  jaw.  Hence  the  human  jaw  can  crush  a  body  which  offers  great 
resistance,  and  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  tiger,  shark,  and  crocodile,  &c.,  axe 
stronger  still. 

The  ieeih  rank  high  among  those  parts  of  the  animal  body  which  appear 
almost  as  if  they  were  severally  the  results  of  distinct  miraculous  agencies 
— ^Bo  difficult  is  it  to  suppose  a  few  umple  laws  of  life  capable  of  producing 
the  variety  of  form  and  fitness  which  they  exhibit.  They  constitute  a  beau- 
tiful set  of  chisels  and  wedges,  so  arrang^  as  to  be  most  efficient  for  cutting 
and  tearing,  and  grinding  the  food,  with  their  exterior  enamel  so  hard,  that 
few  substances  in  nature  can  make  an  impression  upon  it.  In  early  states 
of  society,  teeth  were  used  for  many  purposes  for  which  steel  is  used  now. 
It  seems,  however,  as  if  the  laws  of  life,  astonishing  to  human  intellect  as 
the^  are,  had  still  been  inadequate  to  cause  teeth  cased  in  their  bard  and 
polished  enamel,  to  grow  as  the  softer  bones  grow;  and  hence  has  arisen  a 
provision  more  extraordinary  still.  A  set  of  small  teeth  appear  soon  aflpr 
birth,  and  serve  the  child  until  six  or  seven  years  of  age :  these  then  fall 
out,  iind  are  replaced  by  lai^ger  ones,  which  endure  for  iSe;  the  number  of 
the  latter,  however,  being  completed  only  when  the  man  or  woman  is  full 
grown,  by  the  four  teeth,  called  wisdom  teeth,  from  coming  with  the  person's 
maturity,  to  fiU  up  the  then  spacious  jaw. 

The  spine  or  hack  hone,  in  its  structure,  has  as  much  of  beautiful  and 
varied  mechanism  as  any  part  of  our  wonderful  frame.  It  is  thie  central 
pillar  of  support  and  great  connecting  chain  of  all  the  other  parts;  and  has, 
at  the  same  time,  the  office  of  containing  within  itself,  and  of  protecting 
from  external  injury,  a  prolongation  of  the  brain,  called  the  spinal  marrow, 
more  important  to  animal  life  than  the  greater  part  of  the  brain  itself.  It 
has  united  in  it  the  apparent  incompatibilities  of  great  elasticity,  great 
fiiexibility  in  all  directions,  and  great  strength,  both  to  support  a  load  and  to 
defend  its  important  oonteiaLts, — ^as  we  shall  now  perceive. 
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JBiMMtjf. — ^The  hetd' rests  on  ibo  elastio  oolumn  of  tho  spine,  as  softly 
$a  the  body  of  a  oarriage  rests  upon  its  springs.  Between  each  two  of  the 
twenty-foor  vertebra  or  distinct  bones  of  which  the  spine  oonsistSi  there  is 
a  soft  elaslao  intervertebral  iuh$tancef  abont  half  as  bnlky  as  a  vertebrse,  and 
which  yields  readily  to  any  sudden  jar:  then  the  spine  is  waved  or  bent  like 
an  italic  y^  as  is  perceived  on  viewing  it  ndeways,  or  in  prcxfile,  and  by  this 
reason,  also,  it  yields  to  any  sndden  preasnre  operating  against  either  end. 
The  bending  might  seem  a  defect  in  a  colomn  intended  to  support  weight, 
but  the  disposition  of  the  muscles  around  is  such  as  to  leave  all  the  elasticity 
ef  that  form,  and  a  roomy  thorax,  without  any  diminution  of  strength. 

Flexibility, — ^The  spine  has  been  compared  tea  chain,  because  it  consists 
of  many  distinct  pieces  (twenty^fimr.)  They  are  in  contact  by  smooth  rub* 
bing  surfaces,  which  fdlow  of  a  degree  of  motion  in  all  direction ;  and  a  little 
motion  comparatively  between  each  two  adjoining  pieces,  becomes  a  great 
extent  of  motion  in  the  whole  line. 

The  strength — of  tiie  spine  as  a  whole,  is  shown  in  the  fact  of  a  man's 
easily  carrying  upon  his  head  or  back  a  weight  heavier  than  himself;  and  the 
Strength  of  each  separate  vertebrss  surrounding  the  spinal  marrow,  is  evident 
in  its  being  a  double  areb,  ot  strong  irregular  ring.  The  spine  iucreases  in 
size  toward  the  bottom,  in  the  justest  proportioni  as  it  has  more  weight  to 
beer.  The  articulating  surfaces  of  the  spine  are  so  many,  and  so  exactly  fitted 
to  each  other,  and  are  connected  by  such  number  and  strength  of  ligaments, 
that  the  combination  of  pieces,  becomes,  in  reference  to  motion,  a  much 
stronger  column  than  a  single  bone  of  the  same  siie  would  be. 

Considering  the  great  number  of  parts  forming  the  spine,  and  their  nice 
mutual  adaption,  it  might  be  expected  that  injuries  and  cdseases  of  the  struc- 
ture would  be  very  frequent.  Tho  reverse,  however,  under  natural  circum- 
stances, is  true;  so  that  while  hundreds  and  thousands  of  works  have  been 
Eublished  on  the  diseases  of  almost  every  other  part  of  the  bodv,  hardly  any 
ave  been  written  on  spine-affections,  and  what  have  appeared  are  of  very 
tecent  date.  One  reason  of  this  is,  that  whatever  resards  health  and  disease 
is  now  much  more  completely  analysed  than  formerly ;  but  another  and  the 
ehief  reason  is,  that  from  a  change  in  modem  times  introduced  into  the  system 
of  education  for  young  ladies,  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  have  grown 
to  womanhood  with  weakened  and  crooked  spines.-^The  subject  merits  fur« 
ther  consideration  here. 

^  To  the  well-being  of  the  hig|her  classes  of  animab,  a  certain  degree  of  exer- 
cise of  their  various  parts  is  not  less  necessary  than  their  nourishment,  and 
if,  during  the  period  of  growth,  such  exevrise  be  withhekl  by  any  cause,  the 
body  never  acquires  its  due  proportions  and  slxength.  To  prompt  young 
creatures  to  the  required  exertion,  nature  has  gtven  them  an  overflow  of  lim 
and  enerigry  as  evinced  in  the  ever-changing  occnpatlon  of  a  child  in  the  quick 
succession  of  its  ideas,  in  its  jumping  and  skippmg,  and  usine  all  the  modes 
of  roundabout  action  to  expend  musclar  energy,;instead  of  seeking,  as  in  after 
life,  to  accompliah  its  ends  in  the  shoitest  ways : — and  as  seen  among  the 
inferior  animals,  in  the  play  of  kittens,  puppies,  lambs,  ftc.  But,  strongly  as 
nature  has  thus  expressed  herself,  tyrant  fashion,  wiUiausual  perversion  of 
common  sense,  had  of  late  times,  in  England,  for  young  women  of  the  higher 
classes  formed  a  school  diseipline,  directly  at  war  with  nature^s  dictate;  so 
that  a  stranger  arriving  from  China,  might  almost  suppose  it  our  design  to 
make  orookM  and  weak  spines  by  that  discipline,  as  it  is  the  design  in  China 
to  make  little  feet  by  the  iron  shoe.  The  result  is  the  more  striking,  when  the 
brothers  of  the  female  victims,  and  who  Qf  course  have  simibur  constitutions, 
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ere  seen  to  be  robitot,  healthy,  and  Well-fonned.  A  peaaani-ffirl^'whBa  her 
spirits  are  buoyant,  is  allowed  to  obey  her  natural  feeling,  and  at  proper  time» 
to  dance,  and  skip,  and  run,  until  healthy  exhaustion  adcs  that  repose  which 
is  equally  allowed ;  and  thus  she  grows  up  strong  and  straight .  but  the  young 
lady  is  reoeiving  constant  admonition  to  curb  all  {nopensity  to  such  vulgar 
activity,  and  often,  just  in  proportion  as  she  subdues  nature,  she  receives  the 
praise  of  being  well-bred.  The  multifarious  studies,  also,  of  the  latter  come 
powerfully  in  aid  to  the  admonition,  by  fixing  her  for  many  hours  every  day 
to  sedentary  employment;  and  the  consequences  soon  follow,  of  weaknese 
in  the  body  generally  from  the  want  of  the  natural  quantity  and  variety  of 
muscular  exertion,  but  weakness  of  the  back  particularly,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  sitting  is  usuallv  performed.  It  would  be  accounted  great  crueli^ 
to.mdEe  a  delitsate  girl  stand  all  day,  because  her  legs  would  tire,  but  this 
very  cruelty  is  in  almost  constant  operation  against  her  back,  as  if  backs  could 
not  tire  as  well  as  legs.  When  she  is  allowed  to  sit  down  because  she  has 
been  long  standing,  great  care  is  taken  that  the  muscles  of  the  back,  which 
still  remain  in  action  as  she  sits,  shall  not  be  at  all  relieved;  for,  from  the 
idea  that  it  is  ungraceful  to  loll,  she  is  either  upon  a  stool  wUch  has  no  back 
at  all,  or  upon  a  very  narrow  chair  with  a  perpendicular  back.  Now  neither 
of  these  seats  relieve  her  spioe,  the  stool,  however,  being  less  hurtful  than 
the  chair,  because  it  allows  the  spine  to  bend  in  different  ways  so  as  to  rest 
the  different  sets  of  muscles  alternately,  while  the  chur  keeps  the  ^ine 
constantly  upright  and  nearly  unmoved.  The  excessive  &tigue  soon  causes 
the  spine,  somewhere,  to  give  way  and  to  bend,  and  the  curvature  often 
becomes  piermanent  And,  as  when  a  bend  takes  place  in  one  situation, 
there  immediately  follows  an  opposite  bend  above  or  below,  to  keep  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  body  always  directly  over  the  base,  the  curve  thus  becomes 
double,  like  an  italic/,  and  the  distortion  is  rendered  complete. — In  bending 
the  spine  is  sometimes  also  partially  rotated  or  twisted,  so  as  to  show  from 
behind  that  waving  profile  which  should  be  seen  only  from  the  ride. 

When  owing  to  such  discipline  the  inclination  of  the  back  has  once  been 
begun,  it  is  often  rapidly  increased  by  the  means  used  to  correct  it.  Strcmg 
stiff  stays  are  put  on  to  support  the  back,  as  is  said,  but  which  in  reality,  by 
superseding  the  action  of  the  muscles  placed  there  by  nature  as  the  supports, 
cause  these  to  lose  their  strength,  and  to  be  unable,  when  the  stays  are  with* 
drawn,  to  support  the  body.  Longer  sittinss  in  the  narrow  upright  chair  are 
then  recommend^,  and  sdmdtimes  the  back  is  foroibly  stretched  by  pollies, 
so  the  patient  is  kept  all  day  and  night  lying  on  an  inclined  board,  losing  her 
health,  &c.; — the  only  things  guarded  against  being,  the  patient  should  take 
due  exeroise  and  air,  and  should  rest  properly  when  she  is  not  taking  exer- 
cise. With  many  persons  the  prejudice  nad  at  last  grown  up,  that  strong 
stays  should  be  put  on  at  a  very  early  age,  to  prevent  the  fint  approach  of 
the  mischief,  and  that  children  should  always  be  made  to  sit  on  straight- 
backed  chairs,  or  to  lie  on  hard  planes;  and  it  is  probable,  that  if  these  cures 
and  preventives  had  been  adopted  as  universally  and  strictly  as  many  deemed 
them  necessary,  we  should  now  scarcely  have  in  England  a  young  lady  of 
healthful  form.  What  would  be  said  of  the  person  who  should  try  to  im* 
prove  the  strength  and  shape  of  a  young  rafie-hone  or  grayhound,  by  bind* 
ing  tight  splints  or  stays  round  its  beautiful  young  body,  and  then  tying  it 
up  in  a  stall  I  But  thb  is  the  kind  of  absurdity^and  cruelty  which  has  been 
so  commonly  practised  in  this  country  towards  beings  than  whom,  as  nature 
offers  them,  the  universe  surely  contains  none  more  faultless. 

A  pemiciou3  prejudice,  with  respect  to  such  curvature  or  distortion  of  the 
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spino,  long  existecl,  namely  that  it  was  a  sorofalona  affection ;  and  many 
mothers  concealed  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  sought  remedy  from  quaoln 
far  from  home.  In.  oonseqnenoe,  until  within  a  few  years,  the  management, 
of  spine  diseases  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  some  irregular  members  of  the 
profession, — and  a  rich  source  of  wealth  it  became  to  them,  from  many  of 
their  remedies  being  calculated  rather  to  prolong  than  to  cure  the  evil.  The 
practice  in  such  cases,  however,  has  now  fiillen  into  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
fession generally;  the  science  having  detected  the  true  cause  of  the  evil,  its 
,  frequency  is  already  diminished.  It  has  been  shown  that  to  prevent  the 
disease  is  easy,  and  that  the  best  cures  are  those  conducted  on  the  general 
principles  of  improving  the  health  of  the  patient  by  fit  regimen,  of  prescrib- 
ing such  exercises  as  may  directly  strengthen  the  affected  part,  and  of  caus- 
ing the  patient,  when  reposing  to  assume  positions  which  directly  conteraot 
the  morbid  tendeucy. 

Some  miffht  expect  here  a  long  description  of  machines  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  spine  affections :  but  the  list  of  those  which  are  usefal  or  safe 
is  very  short  >-a  sofa  to  rest  upon  durinv  the  day  and  a  fit  bed  for  the 
night ;  ^the  ^*  hydrostatic  bed,'')  proposed  by  the  author  of  this  work,  and 
describea  in  the  next  chapter,  has  certain  advantages;)  choice  of  pleasant 
means  of  taking  exercise,  such  as  the  skipping-rope,  shuttle^cock,  dum-bells, 
a  rope-ladder  to  climb,  a  winch  to  turn,  &o. : — and  where  it  is  much  desired 
that  the  young  lady  should  employ  herself  in  the  sitting  attitude,  as  in 
practising  music,  a  chair  may  be  used,  with  crutches  rising  from  its  side,  or 
with  straps  descending  from  pullies  in  an  overhanging  canopy  or  crane,  and 
kept  tight  by  proper  weiehts  at  their  distant  ends,  to  support  the  head  and 
shoulders.  The  author  has  had  a  small  crane  of  wood  made,  which  well 
answers  the  last  mentioned  purpose,  and  may  be  attached  to  a  common 
chair.  It  would  be  out  of  place  hero  to  detail  those  particulars  of  constitu- 
tional treatment  which,  in  peculiar  habits,  may  be  required  to  aid  the  effects 
of  the  means  above  described. 

The  ribs. — Attached  to  twelve  vertebrso  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  there 
are  the  ribs  or  bony  stretchers  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  constituting  a  struc- 
ture which  solves,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the  difficult  mechanical  pro- 
blem of  making  a  cavity  with  solid  exterior,  which  shall  yet*be  capable  of 
dilating  and  contracting  itself.  Each  pair  of  corresponding  ribs  may  be 
considered  as  constituting  a  hoop :  which  hangs  obliquely  down  from  the 
place  of  attachment  behind,  so  that  when  the  forepart  of  all  the  hoops  is 
lifted  by  the  muscles  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  enlarged. 

We  have  to  remark  the  double  connection  of  the  rib  behind,  first  to  the 
bodies  of  two  adjoining  vertebrm,  and  then  to  process  or  projection  from 
the  lower,  thus  affecting  a  very  steady  joint,  and  vet  leaving  the  necessary 
freedom  of  motion :  and  we  observe  the  forepart  of  the  rib  to  1^  joined  in  the 
breast-bone  by  flexible  cartilage,  which  allows  the  degree  of  motion  required 
there  without  the  complexity  of  a  joint,  and  admirably  guards,  by  its  elasti- 
city against  the  effects  of  sudden  blows  or  shocks. 

The  muscles,  which  have  their  origin  on  the  ribs  and  their  insertion  into 
the  bones  of  the  arm,  afford  us  an  example  worth  remembering  of  action  and 
reaction  being  equal  and  contrary.  When  the  ribs  are  fixed,  these  musdes 
move  the  arm ;  and  when  the  arm  is  fixed,  as  by  resting  on  a  chair  or  other 
object,  they  with  equal  force  move  the  ribs.  The  latter  occurrence  is  seen 
in  fits  of  asthma  and  dyspnoea. 

The  human  skeleton,  with  its  naked  ribs,  is  so  associated  in  the  common 
mind;  with  ideas  of  death  and  loss  of  fnends;  and  all  the  terrorq  of  doubtful 
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r  X  Hankable  for  combining  great  extent  of  motion 
I^  wmud  bead  of  the  shoolder-bone,  that  it  may  tun 
1^  npsB  m  shallow  cavity  or  socket  in  the  sboolder- 
r«f  dUoeation  ftom  this  shallowness  is  guarded  against 
pi^wtioDB  above  and  behind.  To  increase  the  range  of 
possible  degree,  the  bone  called  the  shouUer-bbdey 
■dbet  of  the  armi  slides  above  itself  upon  the  oonvez 
^  havinff  its  motions  Hmited  in  certain  directions  by  its 
the  couar-bone  or  elavicle,  with  the  sternum. 
mhhde^fone  is  extraordinary  as  an  illustration  of  thb  me- 
w^am^  -iim  Sir  cesabining  lightness  with  strength.  It  has  the  strength  of 
jB  mm  ±9m  bo^  a  little  concave,  like  the  dished  wheel  already  described, 
^  .«a  sMSaMS  »  chiefly  collected  in  its  borders  and  spines,  with  thin 
-««»  Mmmm^m  the  strength  of  a  wheel  is  collected  in  its  nvif  and  spdEes, 

rw  MMi  of  the  arms,  considered  as  levers,  hove  the  musdes  which 
^iw  ;Maa  sstaehed  very  near  to  the  fulcra,  and  very  obliquely,  so  that  the 
^teaa  working  through  a  short  distance,  comparatively  with  the 
mt  of  the  resistances  at  the  extremities,  require  to  be  of  great 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  muscles  of  the  shouldei^joint,  in 
I  of  lifting  a  man  upon  the  hand|  pull  with  a  force  of  two  thou- 

SeniihsCattding  all  the  securities  of  the  shoulder-joint  now  described  in 
ifar  iftittte  variety  of  twists,  and  falls  and  accidents  to  which  men,  in  the 
lay  sBMe  of  society,  are  liable,  the  joint  is  frequently  dislocated,  that  is, 
<jhrn>ad«ib6ad  of  the  humerus  or  arm-bone  slqw  from  his  socket^  with 
iiuMsl  lameness  as  a  consequence. 

In  the  treatment  of  dislocatiMis  and  fractures  of  the  frame-work  of  the 
^MMS  body,  the  surgeon  cannot  avoid  displaying  strikinsly  either  his  pro- 
iBHional  skill  or  ignorance.  With  what  ease  does  the  dispbced  ann  or  thigh- 
hene  return  to  its  socket,  under  the  guidance  of  the  skilful  hand;  and  to 
iMl  horrible,  and  ofken  unavailing  torture,  is  the  patient  subjected,  when, 
^  snob  a  ease,  isnoranoe  dares  to  act  I  It  is  very  painful  to  allow  the  imar* 
gMlioa  to  dwell  upon  the  records  of  ancient  suigery,  and  to  be  made  pre- 
aeaty  as  it  were  to  the  stretching  of  patients  on  the  rack  with  pfullies  and 
poverful  engines,  to  do,  what  belter  information  could  have  accomplished 
irith  such  gentleness.  And  wonU  that  the  records  of  modem  times  ccm- 
I^BBd  no  instances  of  individuals  crippled  for  life  by  bad  practice.  To  a 
piaotitioner  in  this  branch,  impunity  and  a  quiet  conscience  can  now  be  se- 
0Qi6d  only  by  his  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  anatomyi  and  familiarity 
^th  the  laws  of  mechanical  philosophy. 

"ff  ith  our  present  information  on  these  subjects,  we  are  surpHsed  at  the 
dei^  of  the  practices  and  errors  promulgated  in  former  times,  owing  to  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  meehanicB,  even  by  authors  of  the  highest  credit  It 
iroold  hardly  be  believed  that  so  distinguished  an  ornament  of  English  but- 
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gery  as  Mr.  Pott,  should  asstgo  as  one  mason  for  not  pnlling  by  the  hand 
or  foot,  in  reducing  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  or  hip,  that  the  intervening 
jdnts  prevented  the  strain  horn  reaehins  the  part  desired. 

Some  surgeons,  possessing  a  oertain  degree  of  knowledge  in  meohaaioS| 
but  only  that  degree  which  is  dangerous,  having  heard  that  the  lever  was 
a  poweHnl  engine,  have  tried  to  replace  bones  solely  by  leverage,  as  it  was 
called.  Thus,  a  man's  dislocated  arm  has  been  placed  over  the  back  of  a 
chair  as  a  fulemm,  or  over  the  top  of  a  door,  and  jfhile  the  weight  of  the 
suffering  body  was  han^ng  to  it  on  one  side  as  the  resistanoe,  force  has  been 
applied  to  the  other  side,  enough  sometimes  to  break  the  bone^  or  to  tear 
away  the  ligaments  and  soft  parts  about  the  joint. 

Other  surgeons,  after  learning  in  the  same  way  the  effects  of  the  pnlleyi 
have  wished  to  do  all  by  irresistible  extensioD,  and  instead  of  borrowing  the 
moderate  assistance  which  might  be  useful,  have  torn  muscles  and  ligaments 
from  their  attachments. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  into  an  extended  examination  at 
the  accidents  which  befiill  the  body  requiring  mechanical  skill  for  their  proper 
management,  for  this  would  be  to  deliver  a  course  of  instruction  on  practical 
surgery }  but  it  is  wished  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  medical  student  to 
those  valuable  general  principles  which  may  furnish  direction  in  most  diffi* 
oulties.  Knowing  these  principles,  and  possessing  good  sense,  he  will  often 
be  a  more  effective  minister  of  his  art  than  a  man  full  of  learned  precedents, 
who  knows  them  not.  To  make  this  lesson  more  impressiTe  to  his  ^oung 
readers,  Uie  author  may  take  the  liberty  of  adducing  his  own  experience. 
When  he  was  himself  very  young,  and  had  not  yet  had  extensive  practical 
experienoei  he  was  thrown  into  a  situation  where  a  heavy  medical  charge 
devolved  upon  him,  and  where,  through  accidents  among  a  numerous  crew, 
during  a  very  eventful  voyage,  which  led  to  intercourse  with  the  savage 
inhabitants  of  unfrequented  ooasts,  he  had,  within  twenty-six  months,  more 
practice  in  singular  wounds,  dislocations,  and  fractures,  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  many  practitioners  during  a  life  :^n  that  time  he  became  strondy  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  to  the  medical  man  of  such  knowledge  as  he  now 
recommends :  and  he  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  although  Natural  Philosophy 
was  not  then  much  insisted  upon  in  the  course  of  pfofessional  education,  otr- 
tfumstanoes  had  led  him  to  look  carefully  at  the  body  through  that  medium. 

The  OS  humerij  or  bone  of  the  upper  arm,  is  not  perfectly  cylindrical,  but 
like  most  of  the  other  bones  called  cylindrical|  it  has  rfdges  to  give  strength, 
on  the  principal  explained  in  the  chapter  *^  on  strength  of  materials.'' 

ITie  tUmo  joint  is  a  correct  hinge,  and  so  strongly  secured  that  it  is  nurely 
dislocated  without  fracture. 

The  fare^arm  consists  of  two  bones  with  a  stronff  membrane  between 
them,  its  great  breadth,  from  this  structure,  affords  abundant  space  for  the 
origin  of  the  many  muscles  which  go  to  move  the  hand  and  fingers :  and  the 
very  peculiar  mode  of  connection  of  the  two  bones  gives  man  that  most 
useful  faculty  of  turning  the  hand  round,  into  what  are  called  the  positions 
of  pronation  and  supinationi^-exemplified  in  the  action  of  twisting  or  of 
turning  a  gimblet. 

The  oldjurgeons,  who  acted  frequently  by  rules  of  routine  rather  than 
by  reasons,  in  the  accident  of  fracture  to  one  or  both  bones  of  the  fore-arm, 
often  applied  a  tight  bandage,  which  pulled  the  bones  at  the  fractured  part 
close  to  each  other,  and  thus  injuied  the  future  shape  and  strength  of  the  arm. 

ThewriMt   The  many  small  bones  forming  the  wrist  have  a  signal  effeet 
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of  deadening,  in  regard  to  tha  parta  above,  the  ahocka  or  bloire^  which  the 
hand  reoeirea. 

The  annular  ligament  ia  a  atrong  band  paasing  round  -the  joint,  and 
keeping  all  the  tendona  which  paaa  from  the  muacles  above  to  the  fingers, 
doae  to  the  joint.  It  answera  the  purpose  of  so  many  fixed  pulliea  for  direot- 
,ing  the  tendona:  without  it,  they  would  all,  on  action,  start  out  like  bow- 
strings, producing  deformity  and  weakness. 

The  human  hand  is  so  admirable,  from  ita  numerous  mechanical  and 
sensitive  capabilities,  that  one  opinion  at  one  time  prevailed,  that  man'a 
auperior  reaaon  depended  on  hia  possessing  such  an  instructor  and  such  a 
servant  Now,  although  reason,  with  hoo&  instead  of  fingers,  could  never 
have  raised  man  much  above  the  brutea,  and  probably  could  not  have  secured 
the  continued  existence  of  the  species, — still  the  hand  is  no  more  than  a  fit 
instrument  of  the  godlike  mind  which  directs  it. 

The  pelvis  J  or  strong  irregular  ring  of  bone  on  the  upper  edge  cf  which  the 
spine  reata,  and  from  the  aidea  of  which  the  legs  spring,  forms  the  centre  of 
the  skeleton.  A  bread  bone  waa  wanted  here  to  connect  the  central  column 
of  the  spine  with  the  lateral  colums  of  the  legs,  and  a  circle  was  the  lighteat 
and  strongest.  If  we  attempt  still  fisurther  to  conceive  how  the  circle  couldJ)e 
modified  so  aa  to  fit  it — ^for  the  apine  to  rest  on,  for  the  thighs  to  roll  in,  tor 
muscles  to  spring  from,  both  above  and  below,  for  the  person  to  be  able  to 
ait,  &c»,  we  shall  find,  on  inspection,  that  all  our  anticipationa  are  realized 
in  the  moat  perfect  manner.  In  the  pelvis,  too,  there  are  the  thyroid  hole 
and  ischiatic  notches,  furnishing  subordinate  instances  of  contrivance  to  aave 
material  and  weight : — they  are  merely  deficiencies  of  bone  where  solidity 
could  have  given  no  additional  strength.  The  broad  ring  of  the  pelvis  pro- 
teots  moat  aecurely  the  important  organs  placed  within  it. 

The  hip  joint  exhibits  the  perfection  of  the  ball  and  socket  articulation. 
It  allows  the  foot  to  move  round  in  a  drcle,  aa  well  as  to  have  the  great 
range  of  backward  and  forward  motion,  exhibited  in  the  action  of  walking. 
When  we  aee  the  elastic  tough  amooth  cartilage  which  lines  the  deep  socket 
of  this  joint,  and  the  aimilar  glistening  covering  of  the  ball  or  head  of  the 
thigh-bone,  and  the  lubricating  aprnovia  poured  into  the  cavity  by  appro- 
priate aecretaries,  and  the  strong  bgamenta  giving  strength  all  around,  we 
feel  how  far  the  moat  perfect  of  man'a  work  falls  short  of  the  mechanism 
exhibited  in  nature. 

The  thigh-^xme  is  remarkable  for  its  two  projections  near  the  top,  called 
trochantera,  to  which  the  moving  muscles  are  fixed;  and  which  lengthen 
oonaiderably  the  lever  by  which  the  muscles  work.  The  shaft  of  the  bone 
ia  not  straight,  but  has  a  considerable  forward  curvature.  Short-sightedness 
might  suppose  this  a  weakneas,  the  bone  being  a  pillar  to  support  a  weight; 
but  the  bend  gives  it  in  reality  the  strength  of  the  arch,  to  bear  the  action 
of  the  maas  of  muscles  called  vastus^  which  lies  and  swells  upon  its  fore  part 

ITie  knee  is  a  hinge  joint  of  complicated  atructure,  claiming  the  moat 
attentive  study  of  the  surgeon.  The  rubbing  parta  are  fiat  and  shallow,  and, 
therefore,  the  joint  haa  little  strength  from  form;  but  it  derives  security  from 
the  numerous  and  singularly  strong  ligaments  which  surronnd  it.  The  liga- 
ments on  the  inside  of  the  knees  resemble,  in  two  circumstancea,  the  annular 
ligaments  of  joints,  viz.j  in  having  a  constant  and  great  strain  to  bear,  and 
yet  in  becoming  stronger  always  as  the  strain  increasea.  The  line  of  the  leg, 
even  in  the  most  perfect  shapes,  benda  inward  a  little  at  the  knee,  requiring 
Ike  support  of  the  ligaments  3  and  in  many  persons  it  benda  very  much ;  but 
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the  inolination  does  not  locrease  with  a^e.  The  legs  of  many  weakly  in- 
kneed  children  become  straight  by  ezeroise  alone.  This  inolination  at  the 
middle  joint  of  the  leg,  by  throwing  a  certain  strain  on  the  lieaments,  gives, 
in  snob  actions  as  jumping,  ranning,  &c.,  an  increase  of  elasticity  to  the  limb. 

In  the  knee  there  is  a  singular  proyision  of  loose  cartilages  between  the 
ends  of  the  bones.  They  have  been  called  fricUon-carUlages,  from  a  sup- 
posed relation  in  use  to  friction-wheek,  but  their  real  effect  seems  to  be,  to 
accommodate;  in  the  different  positions  of  the  joint,  the  surfaces  of  the  rub- 
bing bones  to  each  other. 

Under  the  head  Pneumatics,  we  shall  find  that  the  bones  forming  the 
joints  are  held  together,  independently  of  their  ligaments,  by  a  constant 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  amounting  in  the  knee,  for  instance,  to  upwards 
of  sixty  pounds. 

The  great  muscles  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh  are  contracted  into  a  ten- 
don a  little  above  the  knee,  over  and  in  front  of  which  the  tendon  has  to 
pass  to  reach  the  top  of  the  leg,  where  its  attachment  is.  The  part  of  the 
tendon  over  the  joint  becomes  bony,  and  forms  the  patella  or  knee-pan, 
often  called  the  pulley  of  the  knee.  This  peculiarity  enables  the  muscles 
to  act  more  advantageously,  by  increasing  the  distance  of  the  rope  from  the 
centre  of  the  motion.  The  patella  is,  moreover,  a  sort  of  shield  or  protection 
to  the  fore-part  of  this  important  joint. 

The  leg  below  the  knee,  like  the  fore-arm  already  described,  has  two 
bones.  They  offer  spacious  surface  of  origin  for  the  numerous  mu9cles 
required  for  the  feet,  and  they  form  a  compound  pillar  of  greater  strength 
than  the  same  quantity  of  bone  as  one  shaft  would  have  had.  The  indi- 
vidual bones  also  are  angular  instead  of  round,  hence  deriving  greater  power 
to  resist  blows,  &c. 

The  ankltjoint  is  a  perfect  hinge  of  great  strength.  Th«re  is  in  front  of 
it  an  angular  ligament,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  tendons  passing 
doVnwards  to  the  foot  and  toes  are  kept  in  their  places.  One  of  these  ten- 
dons passes  behind  and  under  the  bony  projection  of  the  inner  ankle,  in  a 
smooth,  appropnate  groove,  exactly  as  if  a  little  fixed  pulley  were  there. 

The  heely  by  projecting  so  far  backwards,  is  a  lever  for  those  strong  mus- 
cles to  act  by,  which  form  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  terminate  in  the  tendo- 
achillis.  The  musdes,  by  drawing  at  it,  lift  the  body,  in  the  actions  of 
standing  on  the  toes,  walking,  dancing,  &o.  In  the  foot  of  the  negro,  the 
heel  is  so  long  as,  in  European  estimation,  to  appear  ugly;  and  its  great 
length  rendering  the  effort  of  smaller  muscles  sufficient  for  the  various  pur- 
poses, the  calf  of  the  negro's  leg  is  smaller  than  of  other  races  of  men. 

In  a  graceful  human  step  the  heel  is  always  raised  before  the  foot  is  lifted 
from  the  ground,  as  if  the  foot  were  part  of  a  wheel  rolling  forward ;  and 
the  weight  of  the  body,  supported  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  as 
just  described,  rests  for  the  time  on  the  fore-part  of  the  foot  and  toes.  There 
is  at  that  time  a  bending  of  the  foot  in  a  certain  degree.  But  where  strong 
Wooden  shoes  are  used,  or  any  shoe  so  stiff  that  it  will  not  yield  and  allow 
this  bending  of  the  foot,  the  heel  is  not  raised  at  all  until  the  whole  foot  rises 
with  it,  so  that  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  scarcely  used,  and  in  consequence 
soon  dwindle  in  sise,  and  almost  disappear.  Many  of  the  English  farm«* 
servants  wear  heavy  stiff  shoes,  and  in  London  may  constantly  be  seen  aa 
the  drivers  of  country  wagons,  with  fine  robust  body  and  arms,  but  with  legs 
which  are  fleshless  spindles,  producing  a  gait  most  awkward  and  unmanly. 
The  brothers  of  these  men,  otherwise  employed,  are  not  so  mis-shapen ; 
and  even  they  themselvesi  when  they  choose  to  become  soldiers,  and  ar& 
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trained  in  militaiy  ezereiseB,  lose  their  peonliariiy.  What  a  pity  that^  fer 
the  sake  of  a  trifling  saving,  graoefiil  Da,ture  should  be  thus  deformed.  An 
example  of  an  opposite  kmd  is  seen  in  PariSy  where^  as  the  streets  have  no 
side  pavements,  and  the  ladies  are  obliged  oonsequentlj  to  walk  almost  oo|i« 
stantly  on  tiptoe,  the  great  action  oi  the  moscues  of  the  ealf  has  given  a 
conformation  of  the  leg  and  foot,  to  match  which  the  Parisian  belles  proudly 
challenge  all  the  world,— not  aware,  probably,  that  it  is  a  defect  of  theiv 
city  to  which  the  boasted  peculiarity  is  mainly  due. 

A  person  confined  to  his  bed  for  a  week  or  two  by  sickness,  has  generally 
to  remark  a  much  creator  wasting  of  the  legs  than  of  the  arms :  the  reason 
of  which  is,  that  we  musdes  of  the  leg,  in  ordinary  oases,  being  more  ia 
use  than  those  Qf  the  arms,  thdr  ordinary  bulk  is  more  dependent  on  usOi 
and  they  suffer  a  corresponding  change  from  inaction. 

Such  facts  as  now  mentioned,  bear  directly  on  the  subject  so  near  the 
hearts  of  many  English  mothers,  viz.j  the  weak  and  crooked  backs  of  theit 
daughters.  From  such  they  may  understand  that  strong  stays,  which  in 
part  supercede  the  action  of  the  muscles  {daoed  by  nature  around  the  spinQ 
to  support  it,  cause  these  muscles  to  dwindle,  and  afterwards,  when  the  sap- 
port  of  the  stays  fails  or  becomes  unequal,  leave  the  back  to  bend  or  twist 
Stays,  therefore,  can  neither  help  to  make  strong  and  well*formed  backs 
originally,  nor  can  they  be  a  remedy  aftor  the  weakness  has  commenced. 
A  healthy  young  woman  from  the  country,  with  spine  lying  deep  between 
the  firm  cushions  of  muscles  which  support  it,  if,  according  to  town  fieishion, 
braced  up  in  tight  stays,  will  frequently,  at  the  end  of  a  short  time,  exhibit 
such  a  wasting  of  the  flesh,  that  the  points  of  bone  ia  the  spine  may  b^ 
counted  by  the  eye,  all  the  way  down. 

The  arch  of  the  foot  is  to  be  noticed  as  another  of  the  many  provisions 
for  saving  the  body  frofn  shocks  by  the  elasticity  of  the  supports.  The  heel 
and  the  ball  of  the  toes  are  the  two  extremes  of  the  elastio  arch,  and  the 
leg  rests  between  them. 

Connected  with  elasticity,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  how  imperfectly  a 
wooden  leg  answers  the  purpose  of  a  natural  leg.  The  centre  of  the  body, 
when  supported  bv  the  wooden  leg,  which  always  remains  of  the  same 
length,  must  describe,  at  each  step,  a  portion  of  a  circle  of  which  the  bottom 
nob  of  the  leg  is  the  centre ;  and  the  body  is,  therefore,  constantly  rising  and 
falling; — ^but  with  the  natural  legs,  which,  by  gentle  flexture  at  the  knee, 
are  made  shorter  or  longer  in  different  parts  of  the  step  as  required,  the  body 
is  carried  along  in  a  manner  perfectly  or  nearly  level.  In  like  manner,  ai 
man  riding  on  horseback,  if  he  kept  his  back  upright  and  stiff,  has  his  hea4 
jolted  by  every  step  of  the  trotting  animal ;  but  the  experienced  horseman, 
even  without  rising  in  the  stirrups,  by  letting  the  back  yield  a  little  at  each 
movement,  as  a  bent  spring  yields  during  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  can 
carry  his  head  quite  smoothly  idong. 

In  a  general  review  of  the  skeleton,  we  have  to  remark,  1st,  the  nice 
adaptation  of  all  the  parts  to  one  another,  and  to  the  strains  which  they  have 
respectively  to  bear;  as— in  the  else  of  the  spinal  vertebrsd  increasing  from 
above  downwards — the  bones  of  the  leg  being  larger  than  those  of  the  arm, 
and  so  on.  2dlV|  the  objects  of  strength  and  lightness  combined ;  as  by  di^ 
hollowness  of  the  Ions  bones — ^their  angular  form — ^their  thickenioff  bxA 
flexures  in  particular  ^ces  where  sreat  strain  has  to  be  borne — the  enlarge^ 
ment  of  the  extremities  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached,  lengthening  Uie 
lever  by  which  these  act,  &c*    8dlyi  we  have  to  remark  the  nature  an(i 
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strength  of  material  in  difilarent  parts,  bo  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
which  the  parts  servo :  there  is  bone  for  instance,  in  one  plaee  nearly  as 
haixl  as  iron,  where,  eovered  with  enamel,  it  has  the  form  of  teeth,  with  the 
office  of  chewing  and  tearing  all  kinds  of  matter  vsed  as  food ;  in  the  cranium 
again,  bone  is  softer  bat  tough  and  resisting ;  in  the  middle  of  the  long  bones 
it  is  compaot  and  little  bulky,  to  leave  room  for  the  swelling  of  the  muscles 
lying  there ;  while,  at  either  end,  with  the  same  quantity  of  matter,  it  is 
large  and  spongy,  to  give  a  broad  surface  for  articulation ;  and  in  the  spine, 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  whieh  rest  on  an  elastic  bed  of  intervertebral  sub< 
stance,  are  liffht  and  spongy,  while  their  articulating  surfaces  and  processes 
are  very  hard.  In  the  joints  we  see  the  tough  elastic  smooth  substanoe  called 
cartilage  covering  the  ends  of  the  bones,  defending  and  padding  them,  and 
destroying  friction.  In  in&nts  we  find  all  the  bones  soft  or  gristly,  and  there* 
fore  calomated  to  bear  with  impunity  the  fidls  and  blows  incidental  to  their 
age;  and  we  see  certain  parts,  where  elasticity  is  necessary  or  nseful,  re* 
maining  cartilage  or  grisUe  for  life,  as  at  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  ribs, 
About  the  joints  we  have  to  remark  the  ligaments  which  bind  the  bones  to« 
gether,  possessing  a  tenaci^  scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  known  substance ; 
and  we  see  that  the  muscular  fibres  whose  oontraotioDS  move  the  bones  and 
thereby  the  body,*«-because  they  would  have  rendered  the  limbs  clumsv 
even  to  deformitv  had  they  all  passed  over  the  joints  to  the  parts  which 
they  have  to  pull, — attach  themselves,  at  ocmvenient  distanees,  to  a  strong 
cord  called  a  tendon,  by  means  of  which,  like  a  hundred  sailors  at  a  rope, 
they  make  their  effort  effective  at  any  distance.  The  tendons  are  remarka* 
ble  for  the  great  strength  which  resides  in  their  slender  forms,  and  for  the 
lubricated  smoothness  of  theur  surfaces.  Many  other  striking  particulars 
might  be  enumerated,  but  these  may  suffice.  Such,  then,  is  the  skeleton 
or  general  frame-woric  of  the  human  body ;  less  curious  and  eomplioated, 
praaps,  than  some  other  parts  of  the  system  which  We  have  yet  to  examinoi 
but  so  perfect  and  so  wonderful,  that  the  mind  which  can  attentively  consi^^ 
der  it  without  emotion  is  in  a  state  not  to  be  envied.* 

This  living  fbroe  of  man  has  been  used  as  a  working  power  in  various 
ways,  as  in  turning  a  winch— pulling  at  a  rope — walking  in  the  inside  of  a 
large  wheel  to  move  it,  as  a  squirrel  or  turnspit  dog  moves  his  little  wheel, 
Ac.  Each  of  these  has  some  particular  advantage :  but  the  mode  in  which, 
for  many  purposes,  the  greatest  eflbct  may  be  produced,  is  for  a  man  to  carry 
up  to  a  height  his  body  onlv,  and  then  to  let.  it  work  by  its  weight  in  de* 
soending.  A  bricklayer's  labourer  would  be  less  fatigued  to  lift  twice  as 
many  bricks  to  the  top  of  a  house  in  the  course  of  a  day,  by  ascending  the 
ladder  without  a  load,  and  raising  bricks  of  nearly  his  own  weight  over  a 
pulley  each  time  in  descending,  than  by  carrying  fewer  bricks  and  himself 
up  together,  and  descending  again  without  a  load,  as  is  still  usually  done. 

Belection,  independently  of  experiment,  would  naturally  anticipate  the 
above  stated  result,  for  the  load  which  a  man  should  be  best  able  to  carry, 
is  surely  that  from  which  he  can  never  free  himself, — ^the  load  of  his  own 
body.  Accordingly  the  strength  of  musdes  and  disposition  of  parts  are  all 
such  as  to  make  his  body  appear  very  light  to  him. 

The  question  which  was  agitated  with  such  warmth  some  time  ago  as  to 

*  Ib  the  second  and  third  editions  of  this  work  a  criticism  was  introdacod  at  this 
]^ace,  of  a  treatise  on  "  Animal  Mechanics,''  published  as  part  of  the  lAbrary  of 
Useful  Knowledge;  in  which  treatise  the  author  from  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  Natural  Philosophy  had  fallen  into  many  grave  errors.  That  note,  having  an« 
swoed  its  puxpose,  is  net  repeated  here. 
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the  propriety  of  condemning  men  and  women  to  work  on  the  tread-mill,  re- 
ceives an  easy  decision  here.  They  work  byolimbinff  on  the  outside  of  a 
krge  wheel  or  cylinder,  which  is  tamed  by  their  weignt,  and  on  which,  to 
avoid  fEklliag  from  their  proper  situation,  they  most  advance  just  as  fast  as  it 
turns.  There  are,  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  projections  or  steps  for  the 
feet,  and  the  action  to  the  workers  is  exactly  that  of  ascending  an  acclivity. 
Now,  as  nature  has  fitted  the  human  body  for  climbing  hills  as  well  as  for 
walking  on  plains,  the  work  of  the  tread-mill,  under  proper  restrictions  as 
to  duration,  must  be  nearlv  as  natural  and  healthful  as  any  other.  Its  effects 
have  ultimately  proved  it  to  be  so. 

Animal  power  being  exhausted  in  proportion,  as  well  to  the  time  daring 
which  it  is  acdng,  as  to  the  intensity  of  force  exerted,  there  may  often  be  a 
great  saving  of  power  by  doing  work  quickly,  althoagh  with  a  little  more 
exertion  during  the  time.  Suppose  two  men  of  equal  weight  to  ascend  the 
same  stair,  one  of  whom  takes  only  a  minute  to  reach  the  top,  and  the  other 
takes  four  minutes,  it  will  cost  the  first  but  a  little  more  than  a  fourth  part 
of  the  fatigue  which  it  costs  the  second,  because  the  exhaustion  has  relation 
to  the  time  during  which  the  muscles  are  acting.  The  quick  mover  may 
have  exerted,  perhaps,  one*twentieth  more  force  m  the  first  instant,  to  give 
his  body  the  greater  velocity  which  was  afterwards  continued,  but  ib»  sloth 
supported  his  load  four  times  as  long. 

A  healthy  man  will  run  rapidly  up  a  long  stair,  and  his  breathing  will 
scarcely  be  quickened  at  the  top  }  but  if  he  walk  up  slowly,  his  legs  will 
feel  fatigued,  and  he  will  have  to  wait  some  time  before  he  can  speak  <»lmly. 

For  the  same  reason  coach-horses  are  much  spared  by  being  made  to 
gallop  up  a  short  hill,  and  then  being  allowed  to  go  more  slowly  for  a  little 
time,  so  as  to  rest  at  the  top. 

The  rapid  waste  of  muscular  strength  which  arises  from  continued  action, 
is  proved  by  keeping  the  arm  extended  horizontally  for  some  time.  Few 
persons  can  continue  the  exertion  beyond  a  minute  or  two.  In  animals 
which  have  long  horizontal  necks,  there  is  a  wonderful  provision  of  nature  in 
a  strong  elastic  substance  on  the  back  or  upper  part  of  the  neck,  which  nearly 
supports  the  head  independently  of  muscular  exertion. 

In  farther  illustration  of  the  truth  that  strength  is  saved  in  many  cases  by 
doing  work  quickly,  we  may  recall  the  fact  explained  at  page  60,  that  a  body 
thrown  or  shot  upwards  with  double  velocity,  rises  four  times  asfiir  as  wh^ 
shot  with  single  velocity,  or  half  of  the  other. 

**  Listrtiments" 

The  following  remarks  regard  some  instruments  used  by  medical  men^  and 
which  range  under  the  present  division  of  '<  Mechanics.'' 

The  chtietric  forceps. — ^As  the  blades  beyond  the  joint  or  fulcrum  are 
longer  than  the  handles,  the  pressure  on  the  head  included  in  them  is  less 
than  that  exerted  bv  the  hand  that  uses  them,  bat  its  degree  should  always 
be  kept  present  to  the  mind  of  the  operator. 

The  vectu,  or  lever  used  instead  of  the  forceps  just  mentioned,  is  a  dan- 
gerous instrument  in  unskilful  hands.  In  fact,  whenever,  it  is  used  as  a 
lever,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  with  some  part  of  the  pelvis 
as  the  fulcrum,  the  use  of  it  is  a  piece  of  unskilful  cruelty ;  for  the  soft  parts 
between  the  bone  and  the  instrument  are  bruised  not  only  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  hand,  but  with  twice  or  thrice  as  much,  according  as  the  resist* 
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ance  is  nearer  to  the  falcram  than  to  the  hand.  The  instrament  is  safely 
naedf  only  when  the  operator  niiikes  one  of  his  hands  the  folcrum,  and  oses 
the  other  as  the  power,  or  makes  different  parts  of  the  same  hand  answer 
both  purposes ;  anck  then  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  action  of  the 
Tectis  and  of  a  hook. 

The  levator,  or  lever  for  rising  the  broken  and  depressed  portion  of  the 
skull  in  trepanning,  has  a  fulcrum  attached  to  it  by  a  joint.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  place  this  fulcrum  where  its  pressure  cannot  be  injurious. 

The  eircular-saw  or  crotonrtaw  of  the  trephine,  should  be  worked  with  a 
quick  motion  and  gentle  pressure,  for  the  reason  given  at  page  107,  when 
treating  of  cutting  instruments.  The  purpose  is  thereby  attained,  both 
sooner  and  better,  and  the  head  of  the  patient  is  less  shaken. 

For  the  same  reason,  in  amputation,  a  light  and  quick  motion  of  the 
straight  saw  causes  less  jarring,  and  effects  an  easier  division  of  the  bone. 

In  using  the  amputation  knife,  the  speed,  neatness  and  success  of  the 
operation  are  all  favoui«d  by  blending  the  drawing  or  saw  motion  of  the  knife, 
with  the  pressure  towards  the  bone. 

These  last  observations  are  of  a  hundred  similar,  which  might  be  made  to 
prove  the  extreme  importance  to  a  surgeon  of  having  familiarity  with  the 
use  of  tools  and  instruments.  Perhaps  a  person  cannot  better  acquire  this 
than  by  practising,  while  young,  some  amusing  work  of  carpentry.  Manual 
dexterity,  and  a  little  readiness  at  mechanioiQ  contrivance,  so  frequently 
prove  of  importance  to  persons  in  all  stations,  that  it  is  a  great  defect  in  the 
prevailing  system  of  general  education,  not  to  cultivate  them  with  greater 
attention. 

The  tooth-key  is  an  instrument  found  in  many  hands,  and  persons  who  do 
not  pretend  to  more  than  the  lowest  degree  of  skill  in  the  healing  art,  are 
not  afraid  to  use  it.  The  consequenceis,  that  perhaps  scarcely  a  day  passes, 
in  which  teeth  are  not  broken  and  jaws  splintered,  and  gums  bruished  even 
to  sloughing,  by  the  unskilful  or  awkward  use  of  it.  The  common  tooth-key 
may  be  compared  to  wheel  and  axle,  the  hand  of  the  operator  acting  on  two 
spokes  of  the  wheel  to  work  it,  while  the  tooth  is  fixed  to  the  axle  by  the 
claw,  and  is  drawn  out  as  the  axle  turns.  The  gum  and  alveolar  process  of 
the  jaw  form  the  support  on  which  the  axle  rolls.  The  common  errors  in 
tooth-drawing  by  the  key,  are  these : 

1st.  Turning  the  kev  towards  that  side  where  the  adjoining  teeth  are  so 
close  that  the  toolh  to  be  drawn  cannot  pass,  without  either  breaking  one  of 
them»  or  being  itself  broken.  Sometimes  two  or  even  three  teeth  are  thus 
unfixed  instead  of  one. 

2d.  Neglecting  the  natural  inclination  of  the  tooth.  By  winding  it  round 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  already  inclines,  and  in  accordance  with  a  bend 
which  is  generally  found  in  it,  the  operation  is  easy  and  safe :  but  by  draw- 
ing  it  in  the  opposite  way,  it  not  unfrequently  is  broken,  or  it  splinters  the 
part  of  the  jaw-bone  in  which  it  was  set. 

8d.  If  the  tooth-daw  be  blunt,  its  point  may  slip  upon  the  tooth,  so  as 
to  produce  a  jar  which  is  jery  apt  to  break  the  tooth. 

4th.  Unless  the  axle  or  fulcrum  of  the  key  be  made  to  rest  as  envenly  as 
possible  on  the  gum,  it  will  tear  or  otherwise  injure  the  gum.^  It  should 
rest,  if  possible,  over  the  part  of  the  boae  in  which  the  tooth  is  set,  for  if 
not — as  when  a  back  tooth  is  drawn  by  an  instrument  resting  on  a  part  con- 
siderably anterior  to  it— the  twist  produced  is  painful,  and  there  is  danger  of 
splintering. 
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A  man  who,  after  making  these  xefleotions,  operates  Idsnrely  a  few  times 
on  the  dead  snbject,  will  be  able  to  give  instant  and  safe  relief  to  very  oom- 
mon  and  most  intease  suffering.  And  it  is  hardly  ezeosable  in  any  medi- 
cal man  who  msy  be  plaoed  where  a  professed  dentist  oannot  be  procured| 
to  neglect  aoqairinff  a  talent  so  easy. 

Some  dentists,  by  a  strong  forceps  made  for  the  purpose,  poll  teeth 
direcUj^  out;  others  by  a  simple  sharp-pointed  lever  push  them  out;  and 
others  use  a  forceps  in  the  manner  of  the  tooth-keyi  by  resting  one  side  of 
it  on  the  gum  ss  a  ftilcrum,  and  then  giving  it  a  twisting  motion :  in  the 
latter  case,  the  resting  side  of  the  forceps  is  formed  like  the  bolster  of  a 
tooth-key.  But  much  more  in  all  oases  depends  on  the  dexterity  of  the 
operator  than  on  the  form  of  the  instrument. 

Sted  InMSM  for  ruptures  are  amongt  he  blessings  to  suffering  humanity 
whieh  modem  ingenuity  has  suj^lied.  From  the  unhealthy  employments 
of  some  men,  and  the  early  dissipation  or  unnatural  modes  of  life  of  others, 
debilitated  constitutions  are  frequent,  and  are  often  transmitted  too&pring; 
and  one  of  the  lamentable  effects  is  that  weakness  of  the  flesh  forming  the 
sides  of  cavities  which,  and  on  occasions  of  strong  effort,  allows,  at  particular 
points,  the  living  parts  to  protrude  from  within,  so  as  to  form  tumours  under 
the  skin.  A  perscm  perfectly  healthy  may  suffer  the  same  injury  frt>m  a 
very  violent  strain  or  pressure  on  the  abdomen.  The  occurrence  is  called 
hernia  or  rupture;  the  most  oemmon  hernia  is  that  of  the  small  intestine 
through  the  groins. 

Formerly  Uiis  occurrence  disabled  for  life.  A  man  who  had  hernia  was 
discharged  from  the  army  or  navy;  he  could  not  ride  on  horseback,  or  take 
usual exeroise ;  he  could  not  lift  a  weight;  and  in  a  word,  he  often  became 
a  miserable  burden  to  himself  and  others.  Now,  bv  fitting  the  pad  of  a 
ffood  steel  truss  to  the  part,  the  rupture  is  as  perfectly  restrained,  as  if  the 
hand  of  a  skilful  surgeon  were  constantiy  there.  The  truss  may  be  put  on 
and  off,  with  as  little  reflection  or  trouble,  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  dress, 
and  the  man  becomes  again  almost  as  flt  for  all  the  duties  of  life  as  if  he 
were  without  his  ailment. 

The  old  and  still  common  form  of  the  steel.truss  is  that  of  a  half  or  three- 
quarter  hoop,  so  bent  and  tempered,  that  when  put  upon  the  patient^  one 
end,  which  has  a  pad  upon  it,  presses  with  a  given  force,  over  the  opening 
by  which  the  rupture  protrudes,  and  the  remainder  tightly  embraces  the  body. 
The  objections  to  this  kind  of  truss  are,  the  difficulty  of  makbg  it  to  lit 
exactly ;  its  being  rather  troublesome  to  put  on  ftnd  off;  and  its  pressing  dis* 
agreeably  round  the  body. 

Another  kind  of  truss,  free  from  these  objections,  conrists  of  a  litUe  more 
than  half  a  hoop,  with  a  pad  at  each  end :  one  of  the  pads  supports  the 
weakness,  and  the  other  rests  upon  the  centre  of  the  back,  to  bear  all  the 
strain  there,  while  the  hoop  itself  passing  round  the  hip  farthest  from  the 
hernia,  reposes  looseh  on  the  hip.  This  truss  may  be  called  self-adjusting, 
for  it  almost  of  itself  frUs  into  its  place,  and  needs  no  fastenings;  the  same 
truss  fits  all  persons  of  one  size,  whatever  their  shape;  and  the  strength  may 
be  adjusted  by  changing  the  number  of  plates  in  the  spring-hoop. 

Toumiquetif  cnttoAe*,  ip^mti,  <£v.,  dtc,,  are  so  simple  in  all  respects  as  not 
to  merit  special  notice  here. 

This  section  contains  some  of  the  reflections  which,  in  contemplating  the 
human  skeleton,  occur  to  a  person  fluniliar  with  mechanical  philosophy :  and 
the  more  complete  such  a  person's  knowledge  is  of  anatomy,  physiology^ 
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sargery  and  medimne)  the  more  namerons  will  be  the  professional  objects  on 
which  this  philosophy  will  shed  a  light,  dissipating  doubt  and  error.  The 
author  has  not  entered  into  more  minute  detail,  because  it  would  have  been 
encroaching  upon  the  office  of  the  teachers  of  particular  departments,  and 
because  he  thinks  that  any  one  who  is  not  enabled,  by  the  examples  here 
given,  to  make  the  applications  of  the  general  laws  to  all  possible  oases, 
may  account  the  study  of  the  Healing  art  unsuited  to  the  faculties  with  which 
he  is  endowed. 
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PART  V. 

(CWNTINTJED.) 


^ECnOX  IL— DOCTBINES  OF  FLUIDITY  IN  RELATION  TO 

ANIMALS. 


Ib  the  preeediDg  seotions  on  the  laws  of  flaidity,  oocasioDal  illastrations 
kiTe  been  taken  from  the  animal  economy ;  but  there  are  many  other  par- 
tmlars  of  the  same  class  and  of  great  interest,  which  it  is  convenient  to 
€>.Huider  apart  under  the  foar  heaas  of,  1st.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  ; 
fA.  7%e  respiration  and  voice;  3d.  The  digestion,  and  4th.  The  pelvic 
fAemomena,  It  is  important  to  remark  here,  that  this  section  cannot  be 
— fcffffood  by  a  person  ignorant  of  thoso  which  precede. 

THE  CIBCniiATION  Of  THK  BLOOD. 

Pkrhaps  there  are  few  points  more  remarkable  in  the  historr  of  the  pro- 
msB  by  which  man  has  arrived  at  his  present  knowledge  of  the  universe, 
tittB  that  he  was  so  long  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  blood  in  his  own  and 
im  other  animal  bodies  is  constantly  circnlatins.  England  daims  as  one  of 
kr  sons,  the  man  whose  powerfal  intellect  at  last  established  this  truth,  in 
cffosition  to  strong  appearances,  and  to  the  most  fixed  prejudices.  Dr. 
Harrey  published  his  proofs  in  the  year  1619.  A  person  who  tries  to  «na- 
^^  what  the  science  of  medicine  could  have  been  while  it  took  no  acoount 
^  this  fact,  on  which,  as  a  basis,  much  of  the  certain  reasoning  about  the 
|4eBomenon  of  life  must  rest,  is  prepared  for  what  old  medical  books  exhibit 
vf  the  writhings  of  human  reason,  in  attempts  to  explain  and  to  form  theories, 
wyie  a  fatal  error  was  mixed  with  every  supposition. — ^The  chief  circum- 
jttM»  which  prevented  the  earlier  discovery  of  the  circulation  was,  that  on 
imBining  dead  bodies,  the  arteries  were  always  found  empty  of  blood ; — 
-vomk  was  the  reasoui  also,  of  those  vessels  being  called  arteries  or  air- 


Y«  BOW  know,  that  as  the  Thames  water  spreads  over  London  in  pipes^ 
u  ffffly  the  inhabitants  generally,  and  to  answer  the  particular  purposes  of 
liuiwn,  bakers,  tanners,  and  others,  and  is  then  in  great  part  returned  to 
«rtat  the  current  sweeps  away  the  impurities,  so.  nearly  in  the  human 
)ii^^  Jms  the  blood  spread  from  the  centre,  through  the  arteries,  to  nourish 
b£  ite  f^f  ^^^  ^  supply  material  of  secretion  to  the  liver,  the  kidneys, 
tlie  iMHMh,  and  other  viscera ;  and  returns  from  these  by  the  veins  towards 
tW  kwrt  and  lungs,  to  be  purified  and  to  have  its  waste  replenishedi  that  it 
may  i^tt  renew  its  course. 
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The  ctronlation  may  be  more  pardcnlarl  j  deBoribed  thns.  From  the  left 
chamber  or  ventricle  of  the  strong  moscular  mass,  the  heart,  a  large  tube 
arises,  ealled  the  aorta ;  and  by  a  oontinoed  division  or  ramification,  opens 
a  way  for  the  bright  scarlet  blood  to  the  very  minatest  part  of  the  living 
frame, — the  extreme  divisions  of  twigs  being  so  small  that  they  are  Called 
capillary  or  hair-like  tubes.  At  the  termination  of  these  vessels,  the  blood, 
after  answering  the  porposes  of  general  nutrition,  &c.,  by  which  it  loses  its 
bright  oolonr,  enters  the  oommenoement  of  the  venom  tree  or  returning 
channel ;  and  gliding  successively  from  smaller  to  larger  branches,  returns  • 
towards  the  rieht  chamber  or  ventricle  of  the  heart  requiring  purification  and 
partial  renewal.  Oonsidering  the  great  arterial  and  venous  systems  of  the 
Dodyas  iu:%n  trees — the  scarlet  and  the  purple^  with  corresponding  and 
meeting  branches,  and  with  trunks  which  touch  each  other  at  the  heart— it 
will  appear  that  they  again  simikrly  meet  or  inosculate  by  their  extreme 
roots,  and  thus  form  a  continued  or  circular  channel.  The  root  of  the  venous 
tree,  by  which  the  blood  spreads  from  the  right  chamber  of  the  heart  through 
the  lungs  is  called  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  that  of  the  arterial  tree,  by 
which  the  blood  returns  to  the  left  chamber  is  called  the  pulmonary  vein. 
Both  of  these  ramify  in  the  spongy  massed  of  the  luncs  forming  a  great  part 
of  tike  pulmonary  substance.  Fresh  material  for  the  olood  is  brought  from 
the  digestive  organs  by  the  lacteal  absorbents  and  thoracic  ductj  and  is  con- 
stantly  pouring  into  a  larse  vein  near  the  heart,  to  be  completely  mixed  with 
the  dark  or  returning  blood  by  a  violent  agitation  or  churning  during  its 
passage  through  the  heart  The  mixture,  on  leaving  the  right  ventricle,  is 
strained  through  the  minute  ramifications  the  vessels  in  the  lungs,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  entering  the  cells  of  the 
lungs  in  respiration,  by  which  exposure  the  dark  purple  blood  becomes  again 
pure  scarlet,  and  when  it  reaches  the  left  chamber  or  ventricle,  is  ready  to  set 
out  on  its  journey  as  before,  charged  with  new  life  and  nutriment  The 
two  chambers  or  ventricles  of  the  heart  have  each  an  anti*chamber  or  atinc^, 
(90  called  from  an  external  resemblance  to  a  dog's  ear,^  into  which  the  blood 
is  first  leeeiTed  from  the  veins;  and  there  are  valvular  doors  between  the 
auricle  and  ventricle,  which  allow  the  blood  to  pass  readily  into  the  ventricle, 
but  oppose  its  recoil  during  the  ventricular  contraction.  Similarly  acting 
yaLves  are  placed  between  die  ventricles  and  great  arteries.  There  are  valves 
also  in  many  of  the  veins,  over  the  body,  to  secure  the  natural  course  of  the 
circulation.  Besides  the  important  dian^e  of  purification  which  the  blood 
undergoes  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  its  composition  is  much  influenced 
by  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  of  the  exhaleiit  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  liver, — 
the  two  former  relieving  it  of  superfluous  moisture  and  salts,  the  last  from 
a  large  quantity  of  matter  in  the  form  of  bile. 

The  description  given  above  of  the  oirctdation  of  the  blood  is  only  an  out- 
line ;  and  yet  by  showing  the  manner  in  which  fresh  material  enters,  it  contains 
more  than  Harvey  knew  of  the  subject  In  this  department  of  knowledge, 
as  in  most  others,  we  have  advanced  from  the  very  general  and  vague,  to  the 
more  particular  and  precise : — ^and  just  as  the  general  nature  of  steam  was 
known  long  before  it  served  in  steam-engines,  and  as  the  period  of  the  moon's 
revolution  had  been  accurately  observed  for  thousands  of  years  before  the 
fluotuations  in  her  velocity  could  be  calculated  so  as  to  make  her  the  mari- 
ner's best  guide  in  his  courses  across  the  ocean,  so,  when  Harvey  had  proved 
the  general  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  he  had  left  much  yet  to  be 
done,  by  observing  and  raising  from  subordinate  fru)ts,  to  render  the  know- 
ledge available  for  the  many  useful  purpooes  which  it  is  calculated  to  serve. 
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Within  afisv  jean  obIj,  bas  die  importaaoe  of  the  Boboidinate  ooeamataiioes 
hem  follj  appreciated, — aa  ia  efiooed  by  the  Dtimoroas  works  compoaed  to 
elvcidate  theai ;  bst  manj  of  which  works  have  served  only  to  prove,  that  if 
the  diiiieiiliics  were  to  be  ^aih^  by  natoral  philosophy^  medical  men  in  geoe* 
lal  had  not  jel  aftodied  it  snfflciently  to  be  able  to  use  it  suocessfnUy.  In 
this  accboii  it  wiD  be  attempted  to  place  eertain  important  points  of  the  sab- 
jeet  in  a  dear  ligfai:  aad  by  referring  directly  to  the  general  laws  <^  aatore, 
as  explaiard  m  the  body  of  the  work,  to  settle  existing  dispntes  on  some  of 
I  there  poosti^  to  lereore  remaining  doubts  on  otherSi  and  to  suggest  some  im- 


poctaBt  Bev  appfications. 

The  firei  of  tkt  eircolation  of  the  blood  being  once  admitted^  an  inqnirer 
who  eoatareplates  the  apparatus  by  which  it  is  effected,  is  led  by  the  general 
aaalo^ea  of  nature  to  conclude — Ist  That  the  ventricle  of  the  heart,  at  each 
aaatfictinBi  empties  itself  into  the  great  artery,  as  a  forcing-pump  at  each 
moke  onpties  itself  into  its  pipe ;-— 2d.  That  the  consequent  jet  causes  a  wave 
to  pass  along  the  extremities  of  the  arterial  tree,  (accounted  simply  elastic,) 
ao  as  to  produce  every  where  what  is  called  the  puue;  8d.  That  the  force  of 
the  heart  acting  along  the  arteries,  forces  the  blood  through  their  open  capil^^ 
lary  extremities  into  the  commenoing  veins,  and  along  the  veins  back  to  the 
heart  again.  Now  these  assumptions,  which  Harvey  believed  completely  to 
describe  the  circulation,  are  all  nearly  true :  but  are  still  so  far  from  being 
either  the  exact  or  the  whole  truth,  that  they  leave  important  facts  unex* 
plained.  Thus : — ^Ist.  The  pulse,  instead  of  bang  the  wave,  as  slowly  pro* 
gressive  as  the  view  above  given  anticipates,  is  almost  as  instantaneous  over  the 
whole  body  as  a  shock  of  eleotrioity;  2d.  The  arteries  are  all  found  empty 
after  death,  although  they  have  no  power  of  emptying  themselves ;  and  if  an 
artery  be  tied  in  l£e  living  body,  the  part  beyond  the  lisature,  and  cut  0S 
therefore  from  the  influence  of  the  heart,  is  equally  emptied ; — 3d.  The  rapi* 
dity  of  the  blood's  passage  tiirough  the  oapiUaries  varies  very  much,  but  it 
does  not  vary  in  exact  accordance  with  the  changes  in  the  npidity  or  force 
of  the  heart's  action. — ^These  and  other  facts  ascertained  sinoe  Harvey's  day, 
not  exactly  squaring  with  his  views,  have  rendered  further  investigation  ne* 
oessary }  and  it  is  now  additionally  known— -1st.  That  the  coats  of  tte  arteries 
are  not  simply  elastic  but  actively  ccmtraotile ;  and  2dly.  That  the  oapillai^ 
vessels  can  move  the  Uood  independent  of  the  heart.  In  analysing  this 
subject,  it  is  convenient  to  follow  the  blood  round  frem  the  heart  to  the  heart 
again  threugh  the  three  stages  of  1st  The  arteriei  ;  2d.  The  capUlaria  ;  8d« 
TheveifM. 

Moitm  o/Ae  blood  in  Ae  arieries. 

The  oontraotions  of  ihe  heart  inject  the  blood  into  the  arteries  with  a  force 
maintaining  snob  a  tension  in  them,  that  according  to  the  interesting  experi* 
ments  of  Dr.  Hales,  recording  in  his  SuuUtkdl  £$8ay8,  if  any  artery  of  a 
large  animal  like  a  horse  be  made  to  communicate  with  an  upright  tube,  the 
Uood  will  ascend  in  the  tube  to  a  height  of  about  ten  fe^  above  the  level  of 
the  heart,  and  will  there  continue,  rising  and  falling  a  few  inches  with  eaeh 
pulaation  of  the  heart  Now  a  column  of  ten  ftet,  as  explained  at  page  120, 
indicates  a  pressure  of  about  /our  and  a  half  pounds  on  the  square  inch  of 
guftce :  this,  therefore,  is  the  force  of  the  heart  urging  the  blood  along  tho 
arteries  into  the  yeins.— The  opposing  tension  of  the  veins  is  much  less,  be* 
eause  as  will  be  explained  under  the  proper  head,  the  blood  readily  escapes 
fffSBx  them  into  the  hewt;  Halesfound  that  in  a  tube  oommanieating  with  a 
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Teiiiy  the  blood  stood  only  a  few  inefaes  higher  than  the  level  of  the  ]ieart. 
In  small  animals  he  ascertained  the  tension  of  artery  and  vein  to  be  less  than 
in  large  ones ;  and  the  ratios  deduced  fDr  the  hnman  body,  under  ordinary  oir- 
comstanceS;  were  an  eight  feet  column,  or  nearly  four  pounds  per  inch  for  the 
arteries ;  and  half  a  foot  oolumn,  or  a  quarter  of  a  pound  per  inch  for  the  veins. 
Arteries  examined  after  death  are  found  to  consist  of — ^Ist,  an  outer  coat 
of  strong  elasHc  tuhttance  ;  2dy  a  middle  coat  of  circular  fibres  ;  and  8 d,  an 
invex  inner  coat  of  rnnooih  lining  membrane.  Their  elasticity  or  power  of 
reidsting  change  of  dimension,  and  of  returning  to  a  middle  state  from  either 
dilatation  or  compression,  because  remainin  gin  the  dead  artery,  was  the  most 
obvious  property,  and  was  that  first  attended  to.  Minute  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  life  has  since  determined  the  following  facts^  proving  and  illus- 
trating a  contractility  resident  in  the  fibrous  coat. 

1.  A  small  living  artery,  cut  across,  soon  contracts  so  as  to  dose  its  canal 
and  arrest  hsemorrhafe. 

2.  While  an  animid  is  bleeding  to  death,  the  arteries^  in  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  deoreasiug  quantity  of  blood,  contract  far  beyond  the  de- 
gree to  which  their  simple  elasticity  would  carry  them ;  and  they  relax  again 
after  death.  Dr.  Hales  took  seventeen  quarts  of  blood  from  a  horse  before 
it  died,  in  whose  body  only  three  quarts  more  were  found  altogether,  and  yet 
the  moment  before  death  the  tension  of  the  arteries  sustain^  a  column  of 
two  feet  of  blood  in  his  experimental  tube. 

8.  The  artery  of  a  living  animal,  if  exposed  by  dissection  to  the  air,  some- 
times will  contract  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  great  degree :  and  in  such  a  case, 
Only  a  single  fibre  of  the  artery  may  be  affected,  narrowing  the  channel  like 
a  thread  tied  round  it.     (&e  Parry  on  the  Pulse.) 

4.  When  a  living  artery  is  tied,  the  part  between  the  ligature  and  the 
nearest  branch  on  Sie  side  of  the  heart  gradually  contracts,  and  becomes  at 
last  a  solid  or  impervious  cord. 

6.  Fluctoation  is  the  vital  action  of  parts,  is  often  attended  with  sudden 
increase  or  diminution  of  calibre  in  the  arteries  concerned. 

Although  these  facts  prove  indubitably  a  contractility  in  the  coats  of  arte- 
ries distinct  from  their  elasticity,  still,  because  the  circular  fibres  do  not  re« 
semble  common  mnsoles  in  colour  or  in  chemical  composition,  or  in  being 
immediately  obedient  to  the  stimuli  of  electricity,  pricking,  great  heat,  &c., 
their  contractility  was  by  many  persons  for  a  long  time  denied.  The  dis* 
pute,  however,  was  oft^n  more  about  the  words  conttactUUy  and  mwKvlarity, 
thtn  about  facts. 

The  pulse  in  the  arteries,  chiefly  as  regards  its  almost  instantaneous  oc- 
currence over  the  whole  system,  in  all  states  of  arterial  dilatation,  and  its 
great  strength  and  sharpness  in  very  small  and  remote  branches,  points  also 
to  the  active  contractility  of  the  arterial  coats :  for, 

1.  Were  the  arterial  tree  in  the  living  body  a  system  of  simply  elastic  tubes 
as  readily  admitting  of  further  dilatation  as  in  the  dead  body,  the  first  part 
or  trunk  would  affect  the  motion  of  the  blood  beyond  it,  nearly  as  the  at>- 
tasel  (see  page  126)  placed  at  the  commencement  of  artificial  arrangements 
of  water-pipes  affects  the  motion  of  the  water  in  them  \ — that  is  to  say,  as  the 
air-vessel  converts  the  sudden  and  interrupted  jets  of  water  from  pumps  of 
fire-enginesj  Unm  supplying  pipeSf  &c.,  into  a  uniform  stream  with  scarcely  a 
remnant  of  shook,  so,  in  the  arterial  branches,  simple  elasticity  would  cause 
a  more  tranquil  fiow  than  indicated  by  the  remarkable  gushes  from  a  wound- 
ed artery,  and  a  quieter  beat  than  that  bounding  pulse  of  life  felt  in  the  re- 
mote artery  of  the  wrist,  as  sensibly,  io  proportion,  as  near  the  heart  itself. 
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2.  Were  the  pulse  a  wave  advancinff  m  tubes  ihat  yielded  as  readily  as  the 
dead  arteries  in  their  middle  states  of  dilatatioD,  it  would  be  more  slowly 
progresuve  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities  ^  but  it  is  felt  so  instantly  over 
the  whole  body,  as  to  be  commonly  compared  to  a  shock  of  electricity. 

3.  A  pulse  may  be  produced  artificially  in  the  arteries  of  a  body  recently 
dead,  by  filling  them  with  water  to  the  tension  of  life,  and  then  injecting  at 
intervals,  by  a  syringe,  as  much  water  as  the  heart  throws  off  blood  at  a  beat ; 
but  although  the  artery  is  then  distended  nearly  to  the  limit  of  its  dilatability, 
and  is,  therefore,  rendered  rigid,  the  beats  are  weaker  than  those  of  the  liv- 
ing pulse.  A  similar  experiment,  tried  by  connecting  the  artery  of  a  dead 
animal  with  the  corresponding  artery  of  a  living  one,  has  a  similar  result. 

4.  A  tube,  extensively  elastici  that  it  might  convey  a  wave  of  liquid  with 
a  velocity  approaching  to  that  of  the  pulse,  would  require  to  be  so  tenaei 
from  fulness,  as  to  be  discernible  always  by  the  touch,  through  any  imbed- 
ding medium,  such  as  flesh,  like  a  hard  cylinder  or  cord ;  and  it  would  be 
acting  constantly  as  a  spring  tending  to  straighten  itself,  and,  therefore,  would 
be  st^ening  the  parts  dirough  which  it  passed.  Now  the  living  arteries, 
between  their  pulsations,  are  almost  as  soft  and  compressible  as  the  surround- 
ing flesh,  and  they  offer  no  perceivable  opposition  to  bending,  in  any  move- 
ment of  the  parts.  This  may  be  verified  by  examination  of  the  lips,  for  in- 
stance, or  of  the  fingers }  but  when  a  person  sits  cross-legged,  the  well-known 
shaking  of  the  suspended  foot,  in  unison  with  the  pulse,  shows  the  recurring 
efforts  of  the  artery  to  straighten  itself,  during  the  moments  of  greater  tension. 

5.  A  bulky  wave  in  elastic  vessels  would  have  to  recoil  from  the  extremi* 
ties,  or  to  pass  through  them  as  a  gush ;  and  the  recoil  would  be  particularly 
observable  near  the  ligature  of  the  tied  artery :  but  examination  has  not  de- 
tected such  effects  in  the  living  body.  The  operation  for  aneurism,-^in 
which  the  artery  is  tied  beyond  the  tumour,  instead  of,  as  usual,  on  the  side 
next  the  heart, — if  it  checked  a  strong  wave,  would  almost  certainly  pro- 
duce bursting ;  yet  Mr.  Wardrope  and  others  have  lately  performed  this 
operation  with  successful  issue. 

6.  The  wave  would  be  more  interrupted  by  the  bandage  in  the  operation 
of  bleeding,  than  the  living  pulse  is. 

7.  The  pulse  of  a  paralytic  limb  often  seems  more  affected,  than  mere 
change  of  size  in  the  artery  will  account  for.  The  same  is  true,  in  an  op- 
posite way,  of  the  pulse  in  an  artery  leading  to  an  inflamed  part 

8.  If  the  abdomen  of  a  living  animal  be  opened,  the  mesenteric  artery, 
in  all  its  ramifications,  is  seen  stiffened  and  raised  up  suddenly  with  every 
pulsation,  in  a  manner  which  the  spreading  of  newly  received  blood  in  a 
very  yielding  vessel  does  not  account  for. 

9.  In  the  interesting  experiments  of  BichcU,  Parry  and  others,  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  extent  of  the  supposed  dilatation  and  contraction  of  arteries, 
during  a  pulse,  not  the  slightest  degree  of  either  was  discemible|  even  when 
sought  for  with  microscopes. 

To  explain  these  and  other  phenomena,  then,  it  seems  necessary  to  admit, 
as  occurring  throughout  the  wnole  body,  and  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
contraction  of  the  heart  itself,  such  an  action  of  the  contractile  fibres  of  the 
arteries,  so  as  to  modify  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries,  and  to  render  them  rigid 
enough,  in  all  degrees  of  dilation,  for  the  heart  to  produce  its  effect  through 
them  almost  as  it  would  through  tubes  of  metal. — Dr.  Young,  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1809,  and  characterised  by 
the  usual  elegance  and  precision  of  his  writings,  has  adduced  experiments 
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and  eiilculatioDS,  to  sbow  tbat  waves  in  elastic  vessels  advance  more  qnickly 
than  was  before  ima^ned ;  but  the  spreading  of  the  pulse  seems  to  be  yet 
more  rapid  than  his  caloulation  anticipates.— It  is  evident,  that  when  arteneis, 
in  consequence  of  depletion,  are  contracted  beyond  the  middle  station  of 
their  elasticity,  their  tension  and  power  of  Quickly  conveying  the  pulse  must 
be  dependent  altogether  on  the  condition  or  their  contractile  fibres. 

The  careful  experiments  which  could  detect  no  change  of  size  in  the 
arteries  during  the  pulse,  while  they  disprove  the  ancient  belief  of  a  con- 
siderable tumefaction  or  wave  passing  along,  or  of  a  considerable  filling  and 
emptying  of  arteries,  like  what  occurs  in  the  heart,  might  also  be  supposed 
positively  to  disprove  the  occurrence  of  any  general  constriction  of  the  vessels 
on  their  contents — but  erroneously : — for  if  a  man's  arterial  system,  con- 
sidered as  one  cavity,  be  supposed  to  contain  five  pounds  of  blood  (which  is 
near  the  truth,)  and  if  the  vessels  be  thought  to  embrace  their  contents,  even 
between  the  pulses,  with  force  enough  to  have  all  a  rounded  or  cylindrical 
form,  although  remaining  soft  and  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger; 
and  if  we  suppose  their  ooats,  during  the  pulse,  to  be  thrown  ii\to  a  sudden 
contraction,  as  if  in  obedience  to  an  electricai  shock,  still,  because  blood  is  in- 
compressible, and  because  just  as  much  enters  the  arteries  with  every  pulse 
as  escapes  from  them  before  the  next,  their  bulk  would  not  sensibly  diminish 
by  the  strongest  conceivable  action  of  their  coats;  of  which  action  the  only 
sensible  effects  would  be,  that  the  soft,  yielding,  and,  in  some  places,  com- 
pressed tubes  would  be  suddenly  converted  into  hard  or  resisting  cylinders; 
and  that  wherever,  by  any  accidental  pressure,  an  artery  had  been  flattened, 
it  wonld^  in  regaining  its  cylindrical  form,  strike  or  pulsate  against  the  com- 
pressing body.— Whether  such  an  action  as  this  contributes  to  produce  the 
arterial  pulse  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  *Uhe pulse"  after  we 
have  seen  how  the  blood  moves  in  the  capillaiies  and  veins. 

In  any  admissible  view,  however,  of  arterial  agency,  we  find  that  the 
arteries  contribute  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  as  tubes  which  convey 
it,  their  own  permanent  tension,  and,  therefore,  the  force  wiUi  which  the 
blood  is  pressed  into  the  capillaries,  being  derived  from  the  heart  alone. 
Bven  if  there  be  a  momentary  arterial  contraction,  such  as  alluded  to  above, 
at  the  instant  of  the  pulse,  it  is  of  too  short  duration  to  have  an  appreciable 
effect,  and  probably  any  effect  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  same  action 
pervading  the  capillaries.  Many  physiologists  have  had  a  confused  belief 
that  the  arteries  aided  very  actively  in  propelling  the  blood ;  but  a  little 
reflection  would  have  shown,  that  as  they  have  no  vermicular  or  progressive 
contraction,  like  the  intestines,  they  no  more  propel  the  fluid  within  them, 
than  any  other  tubular  conduits  do. — ^Although  they  be  thus  in  no  degree 
instrumental  in  the  propulsion  of  the  blood,  still,  by  more  permanently 
enlarging  or  diminishing  their  calibre,  that  is,  by  merely  becoming  larger  or 
smaller  conduits,  they  may  much  influence  its  local  distribution,  and  the 
speed  of  its  transmission.* 

*  It  hM  long  been  a  lubject  of  dispate  whether  the  arteriei  exeroiie  aaj  aotive  power  in 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  manj  ingenioai  experiments  haye  been  instituted  to  deter- 
mine the  Question.  Our  author,  in  denying  that  the  arteries  are  in  any  degree  instrumental 
in  the  propulsion  of  the  blood,  is  not  borne  out  by  recent  inyesUgations.  M.  PoisenUle, 
indeed,  seems  satisfactorily  to  hare  proTcd  that  the  contractility  of  the  arteries  does  assist 
in  the  propulsion  of  the  blood.  By  a  series  of  well  derised,  and  apparently  accurate  experi- 
ments, M.  Poiseuille  arrired  at  the  unexpected  result,  that  the  force  of  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  will  support  a  column  of  mercury  of  the  same  height  with  whatever  part  of  the 
course  of  the  arterial  circulation  the  column  is  placed  in  connection — ^whether  for  example 
it  is  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  carotid,  or  with  a  branch  derived  by  repeated  subdivi- 
rion  firom  the  cnural  artery:  and  he,  therefore,  oonolndee  that  the  force  with  which  a  mole 
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The  nature  of  this  work  does  not  dlow  ns  to  record  historically  the  vari- 
oas  errors  into  which  even  able  men  have  fallen,  in  attempting  to  explain 
the  office  of  the  arterieS|  but  we  shall  slance  at  the  following.— Dr.i^ro 
and  John  Hunter ^  two  of  the  most  able  physiologists  that  the  world  has 
seen,  believed  that  the  arteries  did  almost  as  much  in  propelling  the  blood 
as  the  heart  itself.  We  need  not  repeat  the  refutation  of  this  opinion.  The 
ingenious  Bichat,  again,  unable  to  detect  either  momentary  contraction  or 
dictation  in  the  arteries^  thought  that  the  blood  was  pushed  along  them  by 

eule  of  Mood  moyes,  is  the  same  throaeh^at  the  whole  arterial  circulation.  Pollowing  oat 
these  researchei,  he  has  investigated  the  manner  in  which  the  original  impnlse  oommnni- 
eated  hj  the  heart,  is  transmitted  unimpaired  to  distant  parts  of  the  oircolation,  notwith- 
standing the  retarding  tendency  of  friction,  and  the  yielding  of  the  parietes  of  the  yessels. 
His  first  object  here  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  arteries  are  dilated  by  the  stroke  of  the 
heartf  and  impnlse  eommnnioated  to  the  blood,  and  what  the  amount  of  the  dilatation  may 
be.  By  many  physiologists  a  yery  extrayagant  idea  used  to  be  entertained  of  the  amount 
of  their  dilatation ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  researches  of  Parry,  and  other  experi- 
mentalists have  assigned  exceedingly  narrow  limits  to  it ;  nay,  by  one  eminent  physiologist 
Bichat,  it  has  been  denied  altogether.  M.  Poiseuille  has  determined  the  point  by  means  of 
ft  yery  satisfactory  set  of  experiments  with  an  apparatus  of  his  own  inyention,  and  has 
ascertained  that  dilaiaHon  «•  affected  ;  but  that  it  is  so  smaU  as  certainly  to  be  indistin- 
guishable in  an  artery  by  the  unaided  senses.  This  apparatus  cannot  be  thoroughly  de- 
scribed without  a  diagram ;  it  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  for  ns  to  mention,  that  it  is  so 
eontriyed  as  to  oontidn  about  eight  inches  of  the  oarctid  artery  of  the  horse  in  a  yeasel 
filled  with  water,  and  made  water  tight,  except  at  one  point,  from  which  a  small  horisontal 
glass-tube  issues,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  At  each  contraction  of  the 
animal's  heart  it  was  found  that  the  water  in  the  small  tube  advanced  two  inches  and 
eight-tenths,  and  that  it  retired  to  its  former  place  during  the  diastole  of  the  heart.  The 
diameter  of  the  artery  was  seven-twentieths  of  an  lno)i.  Hence  it  may  be  oaleulated  thai 
at  each  pulsation  its  capacity  was  increased  by  about  a  thirtieth  part. 

Having  ascertained  this  fact,  M.  Poiseuille  goes  on  to  inquire,  whether  the  power  which 
is  expended  by  the  blood  in  causing  iliis  dilatation  is  restored  by  the  subsequent  oontrao- 
tion  of  the  artery.  For  this  purpose  a  portion  of  the  eommon  carotid  artery  of  the  horse* 
ten  inches  long,  and  seven-twentieths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  taken  immediately  after  death, 
was  connected  with  the  end  o,  of  the  tube,  (see  Figure ;)  a  stop-cock,  however,  being  pre- 
viously fitted  between  a  aBd*6.  The  other  end  of  the  artenr  was  fixed  on  a  tube  of  analogous 
construction,  different  in  fact  only  in  so  far  as  the  limb  e  a  was  inclined  at  about  half  a  right 
angle  instead  of  being  vertical,  and  the  stop-oock  was  placed  near  the  end  d.  The  whole  of 
the  first  tube,  the  artery  and  part  of  the  descending  limb  6  c  of  the  second  tube  was  filled 
with  water,  a  little  mercury  then  filled  the  curvature  of  the  second  tube,  and  the  ascending 
inclined  limb  of  that  tube  above  the  mercury  was  filled  with  water.  The  stop-cock  of  the 
last  tube  being  dosed,  and  that  on  the  first  tube  being  opened,  mereury 
Fig.  174.  was  poured  into  the  former  bv  its  end  d,  Ull  the  pressure  on  the  artery 

amounted  to  ninety-five  millimetres  or  about  3.8  inches.  The  stop- 
p.^  eock  of  the  first  tube  was  then  dosed  and  that  on  the  second  tube  was 
I'  opened;  upon  which  the  water  rose  instantaneously  in  the  latter,  a 
portion  flowed  out  at  the  top,  and  the  remainder  then  sank  a  little,  and 
assumed  a  fixed  leveL  On  making  the  necessary  computations,  M. 
Poiseuille  found  that  the  point  to  which  the  mercury  was  raised  in  the 
second  tube  at  the  moment  of  the  contraction  of  the  artery  indicated 
an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  ten  millimetres  or  4.4  inches.  Hence 
the  power  wtiA  tnhich  the  arterttU  eoate  contract  upon  themeehee  after 

U  being  dilated,  exeeede  that  which  ie  expended  in  dilating  them.  In  the 
present  experiment  the  excess  was  equivalent  to  six-tenths  of  an  ineh 
of  mercury,  or  three-nineteenths  more  than  the  dilating  force*  In  three 
A  other  experiments,  the  excess  of  the  column  of  mereury  was  9.20, 14. 
20,  19.20  of  an  inch.  When  repeated  with  the  artery  of  an  animal 
which  had  been  killed  four  days  before,  the  excess  was  less  than  4.20. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  whatever  force  the  blood  after  issuing  from 
the  heart  loses  in  consequence  of  its  acting  on  yielding  vessels,  is  com- 
pletely restored  by  the  elastic  contraction  of  their  parietes.  The  me- 
moirs of  M.  Poiseuille  will  be  found  In  the  Bepertoir  Qeneral  d^ana^ 
tomie  et  de  Physiologie,  Tom,  VII. 

Dr.  Badham  in  an  interesting  paper  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette  (vol.  viii.  p.  549) 
hss  adduced  some  strong  evidences  of  the  existence  of  independent  arterial  action,  and 
gives  a  sketch  of  vuious  pathological  phenomena,  which  appears  explicable  on  such  aa 
admission,  and  inexplicable  without  lU — Am.  Ed, 
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the  keart  iostanti  j  through  their  whole  extent,  as  a  solid  rod  of  metal  or 
wood  is  adranoed  by  an  impnlse  at  one  end.  Dr.  Pftrrj  took  nearly  the 
same  view  of  the  subject,  and  illustrated  his  idea  by  referring  to  the  experi- 
ment of  moving  a  whole  line  of  billiard-balls  by  striking  the  extreme  one. 
Both  these  anthors  erred  by  neglecting  the  hydroetatical  tmth,  that  pressure 
in  a  flnid  operates  equally  in  afl  directions,  and,  therefore,  that  fluid  pressed 
into  a  tube  tends  to  dilate  the  tube,  just  as  powWfuIIy  as  to  drive  the  fluid 
forward ;  and  they  did  not  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  progress  of  the  blood  in 
the  small  arteries  is  not  by  waves  or  successive  jets,  but  is  nearly  a  uniform 
stream.  The  blood  could  only  advance,  as  they  supposed,  by  the  arteries 
becoming,  for  an  instant,  absolutely  rigid,  in  consequence  of  a  strong  action 
of  their  contractile  fibres. 

It  merits  notice  here,  although  not  strictly  a  mechanical  fact,  that  arteries 
permanently  increase  or  diminish  in  sise  when  a  permanent  change  takes 
place  in  the  demand  for  their  service.  The  arteries  of  the  gtatnd  «<enw,  or 
of  an  increasing  tumour,  grow  with  the  part  supplied,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
those  of  the  stump  left  after  amputation  soon  remarkably  diminish.  If  the 
chief  artery  of  a  limb  be  obliterated  by  any  cause,  as  after  the  operation  for 
aneurism,  the  small  collateral  anastomosing  branches  increase  in  sise  to  do 
its  duty. 

It  is  farther  remarkable,  that  when  arteries  are  called  upon  to  carry  an  in- 
creased  quantity  of  blood,  they  often  become  tortuous  or  serpentine,  as  well 
as  larger ;  and  that  arteries  leading  to  parts  whose  actions  are  naturally  inter- 
mitting or  fluctuating,  have  generally  the  tortuous  form.  Of  these  truths, 
the  arteries  leading  to  rapicQy  growing  tumours,  or  to  varicose  aneurisms, 
and  the  arteries  of  the  uterus  and  testes,  may  serve  as  instances.  This  bend- 
ing of  arteries,  and  the  very  curious  divisions  into  many  branches  which 
again  re-unite,  found  in  those  leading  to  the  brains  of  some  animals,  do  not 
seem  intended  to  slacken  the  rapidity  of  the  sanguineous  current,  but  to  give 
the  artery  a  greater  control  over  the  supply. 

Panage  of  the  hhod  Arough  Ae  eapUlartes, 

We  have  seen  that  the  heart  keeps  up  a  tension  or  pressure  in  the  arteries 
of  about  four  pounds  on  the  square  inch  of  their  surface ;  and  with  this  force, 
therefore,  b  propelling  the  blood  into  the  capillaries.  If  these  last  were  pas- 
sive tubes,  constantly  open,  such  force  would  be  sufficient  to  press  the  blood 
through  them  with  a  certun  uniform  velocity ;  but  they  are  vessels  of  great 
and  varying  activity ;  it  is  among  them  that  the  nutrition  of  the  different  tex- 
tures of  the  body  takes  place,  as  of  mwde^  bone,  mem&rofM,  dhe. ;  and  that 
all  the  secretions  from  ttie  blood  are  performed,  as  of  6t/^,  gaMlrte  juice,  or 
Molivay  dec.  f  and  to  perform  such  varied  and  often  fluotuatine  offices,  they 
require  to  be  able  to  control,  in  all  ways,  the  motion  of  the  blood  passing 
through  -tiiem.  The  capillaries  of  the  cheek,  under  the  inflnence  of  shame, 
dilate  instantly,  and  admit  more  blood,  producing  what  is  called  a  bhuh; — 
under  the  influence  of  anger  or  fear,  they  suddenly  empty  themselves,  and 
the  countenance  becomes  ^lid — tears  or  saliva,  under  certain  circumstances, 
ffush  in  a  moment,  and  in  a  moment  again  are  arrested— 'if  a  person  having 
inflammation  in  one  hand  be  blooded  horn  corresponding  veins  in  both  arma 
at  the  same  time,  twice  or  thrice  as  much  blood  will  flow  from  the  diseased 
side  as  from  the  other.  Similar  changes  occur  in  many  other  instances. 
Now  the  only  action  of  cylindrical  vessels,  capable  of  causing  these  pheno- 
menai  is  contraction  and  dilatation  of  their  coats ;  and  with  reference  to  such 
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action  it  merits  notioe,  that  arterial  branches  have  more  of  the  fibrous  or 
contractile  coat  in  proportion  as  they  are  smaller. 

A  muscnkr  capillary  tube  strong  enough  to  shnt  itself  aflainst  the  artmal 
current  from  the  heart,  is  also  strong  enough  to  propel  the  blood  to  the  heart 
again  through  the  veins,  even  if  the  resistance  on  the  side  of  the  veins  were 
as  great  as  the  force  on  the  side  of  the  arteries.  For  if  we  suppose  the  first 
ciieular  fibre  of  the  tube  to  dose  itself  completely,  it  would,  of  coarse^  be 
exerting  the  same  repellent  force  on  both  sides,  or  as  regarded  both  the 
artery  and  vein.  If,  then,  the  series  of  such  fibres  forming  the  tube  were  to 
contract  in  succession  towards  the  vein,  as  the  fibres  of  the  intestinal  canal 
contract  in  propelling  the  contents  of  that  canal,  it  is  evident  that  all  the 
blood  in  the  capillary  would  thereby  be  pressed  into  the  vein  towards  the 
heart.  If  after  tms  the  capillary  again  relaxed  on  the  side  of  the  artery,  so 
as  to  admit  more  blood,  and  again  contracted  towards  the  vein  as  before,  it 
would  produce  a  forward  motion  of  the  blood,  first  towards  the  vein,  and  then 
in  it  independently  of  the  heart  As  capillary  action,  however,  is  not  visi- 
ble, its  nature  has  not  yet  been  positively  ascertained : — some  persons  haye 
deemed  it  electrical. 

It  is  capillary  action  which  absorbs  and  moves  the  fluids  of  the  classes  of 
.  animals  which  have  no  heart.  It  must  also  be  the  power  which  moves  the 
blood  in  warm-blooded  monsters  formed  without  hearts.  There  are  cases  of 
apparent  death  among  human  beings,  where  the  heart  remains  inactive  for 
days  and  yet  a  degree  of  circulation  sufficient  to  preserve  life  is  carried  on 
by  the  capillaries.  In  illustration  of  capillary  action,  we  have  also  the  absorp- 
tion, by  the  lacteals,  of  nutriment  from  the  alimentary  canal }  and,  perhaps, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  livers  of  animals.  In 
thb  last  case,  the  blood  collected  by  veins  from  the  abdominal  viscera,  instead 
of  going  directly  to  the  heart,  is  again  distributed  through  the  liver  by  the 
branches  of  the  vena  partes,  and  is  then  again  collected  by  the  ordinary  veins 
of  the  liver,  and  carried  to  the  heart:  it  thus  moves  through  two  sets  of 
capillaries  in  passing  from  the  arteries  to  the  heart  a^in. 

The  action  of.  the  capillaries  is  the  cause  of  that  singular  fact  which  pre- 
vented the  ancients  from  discovering  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  viz,,  the 
empty  state  of  the  arteries  after  death.  All  the  muscular  parts  of  an  animal, 
including,  therefore,  the  contractile  coats  of  vessels,  retain  their  life,  or  power 
of  contracting,  for  a  considerable  time  after  respiration  has  ceased — as  is 
seen  in  the  recovery  of  persons  apparently  drowned  or  snfibcated ;  in  the 
leaping  of  a  heart  taken  from  an  animal  recently  killed ;  in  the  actions  resem- 
bling life  which  can  be  produced^  by  the  agency  of  galvanism,  in  a  body 
recently  dead :  but  the  fact  is  seen  sdll  more  aptly  for  our  purpose,  in  the 
total  disappearance  of  a  local  inflammation  after  the  death  of  the  patient, — 
for  inflammation  involves  a  gorging  or  over-tension  of  the  capillaries,  into 
which,  when  the  heart  has  ceased  to  press  blood,  the  contractile  force  remain- 
ing in  them,  even  under  disease  and  in  a  dead  animal,  is  sufficient  to  sqneeie 
the  blood  out  of  them,  and  often  to  remove  all  trace  of  the  malady  which  has 
been  fatal.  In  ordinary  cases,  then,  the  capillaries  throughout  the  body  re- 
main alive  and  active  for  a  considerable  time  after  breathing  has  ceased,  work- 
ing like  innumerable  little  pumps,  and  emptying  the  arteries  into  the  veins. 
As  the  red  blood  is  their  proper  sustenance  as  well  as  stimulus,  they  work  as 
long  as  there  is  any  of  it  coming  into  them  from  the  arteries  behind ;  except, 
however,  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  which  soon  cease  to  act,  because,  after 
breathing  has  ceased,  they  receive  only  black  blood,  and  are  moreover  com- 
pressed by  the  collapse  of  the  chest;  and  all  the  blood  accumulates  behind 
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them.  The  oapillariea  ina j  ooniinne  to  be  filled  from  the  arteries,  either  ia 
ooDseqaenee  of  their  elastioitj  opening  them  with  vrhat  is  called  a  snction 
power,  or  of  an  absorbent  power  dependent  on  life,  like  that  of  the  laeteals 
and  of  the  absorbents  all  over  the  body,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  vessels  in  the 
roots  of  TOgetables.  When  death  is  produced  by  lightning,  or  by  the  poisons 
which  destroy  all  mnsonlar  irritability,  and  therefore  that  of  capillaries,  the  ar- 
teries after  death  are  foand  to  contain  blood  like  the  veins.  In  a  living  body, 
if  an  artery  be  tied,  the  part  beyond  the  ligature  is  soon  emptied  into  the  veins, 
and  becomes  flat. — The  experiment  has  been  made  even  upon  the  aorta  itself. 
,  The  empty  state  of  the  arteries  after  death  has  been  ascribed,  by  some 
teachers,  to  the  momentum  with  which  they  supposed  the  blood  to  be  thrown 
out  from  the  heart  in  its  last  contraction — sufficient^  said  they,  to  squirt  it  fairly 
through  the  most  distant  capillaries ;  a  doctrine  exemplifying  the  carelessness 
with  which  men  sometimes  receive  and  repeat  opinions,  to  which  their  atten- 
tion has  never  been  fully  awakened.  Such  an  effect  would  not  follow,  even 
if  the  action  of  a  dying  heart  were  the  strongest  possible;  while,  in  reality, 
it  is  in  most  cases  so  feeble,  that  the  pulse  for  some  time  ceases  to  be  per- 
ceptible  at  the  extremities,  and  the  diminished  circulation  lets  them  become 
cold. — Other  physiologists  have  taught  that  an  artery  is  capable  of  contract- 
ing directly  upon  its  contents,  so  as  to  expel  even  the  last  drop ;— but  large 
arteries,  when  emptying,  do  not  contract  roundfy  like  an  intestine;  they  be- 
come y^<  like  elastic  tubes  of  leather  sucked  empty,  and  no  contractile  action 
of  the  vessel  itself  could  bring  its  sides  together  in  such  a  manner.  If  ar- 
teries emptied  themselves  by  their  own  action,  the  pulmonary  artery  should 
be  more  certainly  empty  than  the  aorta,  because  it  is  shorter;  yet  it  is  al- 
ways full ;  for  the  reason  already  stated,  that  the  pulmonary  capillaries  cease 
to  act  after  respiration  has  ceased,  on  account  of  the  blood  in  them  being 
venous  or  dark  bloody  and  therefore  not  life-supporting  or  stimulant  to  them. 

JPousage  of  blood  through  the  veins. 

The  veins  have  much  thinner  coats  than  the  arteries,  and  if  taken  altogether 
have  much  greater  capacity :  for  besides  being  larger  than  the  corresponding 
arteries,  they  exist,  in  miany  situations,  as  double  sets,  an  exterior  and  an 
interior :  they  have  also  very  frequent  inosculations  or  communications  with 
each  other  throughout  their  whole  course. 

The  simple  weight  of  the  column  of  blood  in  any  descending  artery  is  just 
sufficient  to  raise  the  blood  through  open  capillaries  to  an  equal  height  in 
the  corresponding  vein,  according  to  the  hydroetatical  law,  that  fluids  attain  the 
same  level  in  aU  communicating  vessels ;  and  therefore,  as  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  rises  considerably  above  the  heart,  the  gravitating  pressure  of  the  de^ 
Bcending  arterial  column  of  blbod  would  be  sufficient  to  lift  that  in  the  veins 
not  only  np  to  the  heart,  but  considerably  beyond  it.  In  addition  to  this  in- 
fluence of  gravity  on  the  venous  current,  the  blood  is  pressed  into  the  arteries, 
and  from  them,  therefore,  towards  the  veins,  with  a  force  from  the  heart  itself, 
as  stated  above,  of  about  four  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  or,  in  other  Words, 
as  if  there  were  a  column  of  blood  eight  feA  higher  than  the  heart  urging  the 
current.  It  might  be  expected  from  the  law  of  equal  diffusion  of  pressure  in 
fluids,  that  these  causes  would  soon  produce  a  tension  in  the  veins  as  great 
as  in  the  arteries :  and  this  does  not  happen,  only  because  the  blood  has  a 
ready  escape  from  the  veins  through  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Under 
ordinary  eircumstances,  there  can  be  no  greater  tension  in  the  veins  than  what 
is  sufficient  to  lift  the  blood  to  the  heart  and  to  overcome  the  friction;— as  in 
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an  upright  leathern  tabe,  open  at  top,  and  receiving  water  at  its  bottom  from 
a  powei^ul  forcing  pump,  there  never  can  be  a  greater  tension  orpressore  than 
what  correeponda  to  the  height  of  the  fluid  oolnmn  in  the  tube,  and  to  the 
friction  between  the  fluid  and  tube.  In  Dr.  Hale's  ezperimenta,  already 
idluded  tOy  a  tube  connected  with  a  vein  so  as  to  receive  its  blood,  became 
filled  with  blood  to  a  height  only  of  about  six  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
heart.  As  Br.  H.  generally  cut  the  vein  completely  across,  and  inserted  the 
tube  into  the  portion  leading  from  the  capillaries,  he  would  have  discovered 
the  whole  power  with  which  the  blood  is  pushed  alo^g  the  veins  from  the 
capillaries,  but  for  the  free  lateral  communication  of  veins  with  each  other, 
which  reduces  the  tension  even  in  an  obstruct  branch,  to  the  degree  exist- 
ing in  the  system  generally.  When,  from  agitation  of  the  animal,  or  any 
straining  exertion,  the  passage  of  the  blood  into  the  heart  was  impeded,  all 
the  veins  became  tense,  and  a  tube  inserted  into  the  returning  jugular  had 
blood  running  over,  at  a  height  of  three  feet  above  the  heart. 

If  the  blood  did  not  escape  from  the  veins,  as  above  described,  the  only 
cause  which  could  prevent  the  venous  tension  from  becoming  as  great  as  the 
arterial,  would  be  obstruction  in  the  connecting  capillaries :  but  the  following 
facts  and  condderations  prove  that  these  vessels,  which,  in  the  dead  body, 
allow  the  passage  of  injections,  in  the  living  body  freely  allow  the  passage 
of  blood.  1st.  Magendie  laid  bare  the  chief  artery  and  vein  of  a  living  limb, 
and  at  the  part,  detached  them  from  the  flesh  underneath,  so  that  he  could 
app^y  a  tight  bandage  round  the  limb  without  including  them,  and  could  thus 
render  them  the  only  channels  of  circulation  for  the  limb  beyond  the  band- 
age. He  then  found,  that  when  a  separate  ligature  was  put  upon  the  vein, 
to  prevent  the  return  of  its  blood  to  the  heart,  and  a  puncture  was  made 
beyond  the  ligature,  the  flux  of  blood  from  the  puncture  was  rapid  or  slow 
according  as  the  heart  was  allowed  to  produce  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
tension  in  the  artery :— this  tension  wa^  regulated  by  his  compressing  the 
arteiT  between  the  fingers.  2d.  After  a  similar  preparation  of  the  parts,  the 
blood  will  ascend  in  a  tube  from  the  obstructed  vein  very  nearly  as  high  as 
from  the  artery.  3d.  In  the  common  operation  of  bleeding  at  the  moment 
of  puncturing  the  vein,  the  blood  often  jets  from  it  as  from  an  artery,  stain^ 
ing  even  the  top  of  the  bedstead.  4th.  The  microscope  discovers  in  the 
capillaries,  a  uniform  forward  motion  of  the  blood,  as  if  it  were  obeying  the 
steady  pressure  of  the  arterial  tension,  and  not  any  intermittinff  action.  5th» 
Disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  by  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
it,  is  very  soon  attended  with  a  tumefaction  of  all  the  veins  leading  to  the 
heart:  the  tumeiiMStion  becomes  very  visible  about  the  neck  and  h^,  and 
in  the  liver  produces  swelling  and  acute  pain.  6th.  Dr.  Young,  from  experi- 
ments made  by  him,  and  reported  in  the  philosophical  transactions  for  1809, 
concluded  that  perfectly  open  capillaries,  of  the  siae  existing  in  the  living 
body,  should  just  retard  a  flow  of  blood  urged  by  the  usual  arterial  tension, 
in  the  degree  which  really  ocouri  :-~a  correspondence  proving  that  they  must 
be  open;  and  open  vessels,  however  small,  and  how  slowly  soever  they 
transmit  the  blood,  still,  i^^the  escape  of  blood  from  the  veins  were  aireated^ 
would  transmit  the  arterial  tensioi  without  diminution.  7th.  The  fact  that 
after  death  the  capillaries  empty  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  proves  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  venous  tension  may  become  even  greater  than  the 
arterial. — ^These  facts  then  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  prove  inoon* 
testably,  that  the  blood  is  pressed  into  the  veins  from  the  arteries  and  capilla- 
ries, with  force  sufllcient  to  lift  it,  not  only  to  the  heart  again,  but  many  feet 
fiurther,  viz,,  about   as  ikr  it  would  ascend  in  a  tube  rising  from  the  tenaa 
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arieries  iheniMlTes.  So  liMe,  liowever,  hM  tliifl  important  trath  been  tinder- 
stoody  that  in  elementary  wwke  of  authority  lately  published,  the  venons 
cnrrent  is  treated  of  as  a  very  obsonre  snbjeet ;  and  some  authors,  in  their 
anxiety  to  explain  it,  have  assigned  causes  for  it,  which,  as  will  appear  here- 
after, are  positiye  absurdities  in  physios.  The  difficulty  in  the  question 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  great  disparity  observed  between  the  tension 
in  the  arteries  and  in  the  veins,  while  the  reflection  did  not  occur,  that  the 
disparity  was  owing  to  there  bdng  a  free  passage  or  outlet  from  the  veins 
through  the  heart. 

The  illustrious  Bichftt,  with  an  inattention  to  facts,  extraordinary  in  him, 
persuaded  himself  that  the  influenoeof  the  heart  ceased  entirely  at  the  capil- 
laries and  that  the  blood  was  returned  through  the  veins  by  the  action  of  the 
capillaries,  alone.  How  could  he  avoid  the  single  reflection,  that,  if  the  pur- 
pc«e  of  the  arteries  had  been  merely  to  convey  the  blood  to  the  capillaries, 
and  not  also  to  bear  the  force  which  pressed  it  into  and  through  them,  the 
extraordinary  strength  of  the  arterial  coats,  and  the  great  power  of  the  heart 
to  fill  them  and  keep  up  the  tension  described,  would  have  been  quite  super- 
fluous f— and  he  knew  that  nature  does  nothing  in  vain."!^  The  reflection 
Implies  strikingly  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  of  which  no  branch  exceeds  a 
few  inches  in  length. 

The  uniform  current  of  blood  along  the  veins,  soapparent  in  the  operation 
of  bleeding,  and  produced,  as  now  explained,  by  the  combined  influence  of 
the  heart  and  capillaries,  su£fers  a  comdderable  cUsturbanoe  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  heart  from  three  causes.  1st.  As  there  is  no  valve  between  the 
veins  and  the  auricles  of  the  heart,  each  contraction  of  the  right  auricle  tends 
to  throw  the  blood  back  into  the  veins,  as  well  as  forward  into  the  ventricle, 
and  thus  produces  the  venous  pulse  olten  felt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
chest.  2a.  When  the  chest  is  expanded  by  inspiration,  it  is  more  roomy 
than  during  the  collapse  of  expiration,  and  the  blood  then  enters  it  more 
readily.  8d.  While  the  chest  is  inhaling  or  dramng  in  air,  that  is  to  say, 
expanding  so  as  to  diminish  the  tennon  or  pressure  of  the  air  within  it,  (see 
/^levmattcs,)  it  is  by  the  same  action  favouring  the  entrance  of  blood  through 
the  veins  towards  the  heart  placed  in  it ; — on  the  contrary,  while  it  is  exhaling 
or  throwing  otU  air,  it  is,  with  equal  force,  resisting  the  entrance  of  blood, 
and  slackening,  or  even  causing  recoil  of  the  inward  current  This  favour- 
ing or  resisting  force,  however,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  is  only  such  aa 
to  lift  or  support  a  column  of  blood  of  about  half  an  inch  in  height. — ^It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  chest  fluctuates  by  reason  of 
the  respiration,  Ac.,  as  the  entrance  of  a  river  stream  into  Uie  sea  fluctuates 
by  reason  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide.  An  eye  watching  the  jueular 
vein,  under  favourable  oiroumstanceSy  may  see  it  tense  or  slack  m  accordance 
with  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  chest. 

It  still  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  veins  have  in  themselves 
any  contractile  power,  such  as  can  partially  empty  a  lower  portion  into  a 
higher  portion  beyond  an  adjcnning  valve.  If  so,  the  valve  by  then  bearing 
the  pressure,  would  let  more  blood  be  eadly  raised  from  below  into  the  por- 
tion so  relieved :  and  the  action,  without  being  equal  to  the  office  of  com- 
pletely emptying  any  portion  of  a  vein,  would  still  have  the  effect  of  dividmg 

•  Thia  ineorreot  and  ineondasive  mode  of  reaioning  is  so  oommon  that  wo  may  be  per» 
mitted  to  protest  against  it.  The  influence  of  the  heart  may  oease  with  the  eapiUaries, 
and  jet  nature  has  done  nothing  in  vain.  Before  we  would  be  justified  in  making  suoh  a 
charge  agunsl  nature  we  must  possess  an  infinitely  more  precise  knowledge  of  the  oircula- 
toiy  forces  and  of  the  fanetions  of  the  arterial  system  than  we  do  al  presenU    Am,  JBiL 
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a  long  heavy  oolnmn  into  a  number  of  short  oohrains  of  comparatively  Hide 
resistanoe.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  valves  in  the  veins,  by  preventing 
the  falling  back  of  blood  which  has  once  passed  towards  the  heart,  mnst 
affect  its  flow  dnrinff  bodily  exercise ;  for  every  time  that  pressure  is  made 
on  a  vein  by  a  swelUDg  muscle  or  otherwise,  the  blood  in  the  part  most  be 
forced  forward,  and  cannot  return. 

The  veins  which  are  surrounded  by  muscles  are  thinner  and  weaker  than 
those  supported  only  by  the  skin.  The  external  veins  of  the  legs  are 
almost  as  strong  as  arteries.  Proving,  however,  that  the  fabric  of  veins  is 
much  weaker  than  that  of  arteries,  any  vein  in  the  living  body,  made  to 
communicste  directly  with  an  artery,  soon  exhibits  what  is  called  a  varicose 
aneurum,  and  swells  to  bursting.  Veins  possess  power,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  adapting  themselves  to  the  varying  quantity  of  blood. 

Some  recent  authors,  as  stated  above,  either  not  aware  of  the  facts  which 
prove  that  the  blood  is  everywhere  pressed  into  the  veins  with  force  much 
more  than  sufficient  to  raise  it  to  the  heart  again ;  or,  being  unable,  from 
their  little  familiarity  with  mechanical  science,  to  draw  exact  conclusions 
from  the  facts,  or  to  avoid  errors  in  their  own  hypotheses,  have  promulgated 
the  opinion  that  the  progression  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  is  greatly  owing 
to  a  partial  vacuum  or  a  suction  power  in  the  heart  or  chest ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  atmospheric  pressure  remaining  constant  on  the  bodv  generally,  while 
it  is,  at  intervals,  lessened  about  the  heart.  Now  the  whole  influence  of 
this  effect  or  circumstance,  as  stated  above,  is  merely  a  slight  disturbance  of 
the  uniformity  of  the  venous  current  near  the  chest.  Such  a  doctrine  could 
not  be  proposed  or  entertained  for  a  moment  by  a  person  understanding  the 
principle  of  a  common  household  pump ;  and  its  having  been  published,  and 
tolerated  by  certain  professional  men  in  the  present  time,  will  remain  a  proof 
to  posterity  of  the  deficiency,  as  regards  fundamental  science  or  natural  phi* 
losophy,  now  existing  in  the  ordinary  medical  education.  Much  ingenuity 
has  been  wasted  upon  it,  particularly  by  Drs.  Carson  and  Barry,  the  latter 
of  whom,  after  making  laborious  experimental  investigations  on  living  ani- 
mals, has  even  attempted  to  build  upon  it  a  superstructure  of  medical  theory 
and  practice  I  To  say  that  the  influence  of  the  heart  or  chest  is  the  power 
which  draws  the  blood  to  the  heart  from  the  general  system,  is  as  if  one 
assorted  that  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  is  the 
power  which  collects  the  tributary  streams  in  the- interior  country. 

We  shall  enter  into  a  little  detail  on  this  subject,  because  the  discussion 
will  elucidate  some  minor  points  connected  with  the  cironlation. 

Presuming,  then,  that  the  reader  perfectly  understands  the  theory  of 
pumps,  and  therefore  of  atmospheric  pressure,  as  explained  under  Pnew- 
moltcs,  he  will  readily  understand  the  two  following  propositions,  either  of 
which  proves  it  to  be  a  physical  impossibility,  that  a  sucking  action  of  the 
heart  or  chest  can  be  a  cause  of  the  blood's  motion  along  the  veins.  1st. 
The  veins  are  pliant  tubes  free  to  collapse,  and  no  pump  can  lift  liquid 
through  such.  2d.  The  mction-povoer  of  the  chest  in  healthy  respiration 
is  too  weak  to  lift  liquid  even  one  inch  through  tubes  of  anv  kind. 

A  practical  illustration  of  the  first  proposition  is  afforded  by  putting  the 
p(»nt  of  a  syringe  into  a  piece  of  gut,  or  eel-skin,  or  vein  filled  with  water, 
and  then  trying  to  pump  up  the  water.  The  result  will  be,  that  the  fluid 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  syringe  will  enter  it,  and  then  the  sides  of  the 
pliant  tube  will  collapse  against  the  syringe,  making  an  end  of  the  experi- 
ment. In  exact  proportion  to  the  rigidity  of  the  tube  will  be  the  distance  to 
which  the  influence  of  the  syringe,  will  extend  in  it ;  if,  for  instance^  half  an 
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minee  of  pressare  on  the  sqaare  inok  of  its  sorface  be  required  to  make  it 
collapBey  then  the  pump  will  draw  up  one  inch  of  water,  and  so  for  other 
proportions.  If,  daring  the  aotion  of  the  syringe,  the  tube  were  allowed  to 
open  fireely  at  the  bottom  into  a  vessel  of  water,  instead  of  the  syringe  then 
drawing  any  more  water  from  the  vessel  into  the  tube,  the  original  contents 
of  the  tube  would  straightway  be  discharged  downwards  into  the  vessel. 

The  exphuiation  of  all  these  facts  is  found  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, (see  from  page  153  to  page  158)*8eeking  entrance  everywhere  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
overcoming  any  opposing  ferSe  leas  than  this ; — a  pressure  which  is  suffi- 
cient, therefore,  to  push  a  column  of  water  of  thirty-four  feet  in  height,  up 
through  a  rigid  tube  into  the  vacuum  of  a  pump,  but  will  cause  the  sides  of  the 
tubes  to  collapse,  unless  able  to  sustain  its  force.  When  nature  intends  a 
tube. to  resist  any  degree  of  suction,  the  tube  is  made  rigid  in  proportion; 
— witness  the  wind-pipe  and  its  branches,  which  are  the  only  instances  in 
the  human  body.  And  if  tubes  prepared  for  sucking  light  air  only  have 
received  such  rigidity,  how  much  stronger  would  tubes  have  been  made  for 
sucking  blood. 

Some  bad  reasoners  on  this  subject  have  believed,  that  if  a  suction  power 
exist,  capable  of  lifting  one  inch  of  a  column  of  liquid,  any  column,  however 
long,  must  follow  the  first  inch  when  acted  upon  by  the  power ;  for,  say 
they,  the  atmospheric  pressure,  by  preventing  a  vacuum,  will  prevent  sepa- 
ration of  the  liquid.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  reasoning  is  quite  inap- 
plicable to  pliant  tubes,  because  the  ready  collapse  of  their  sides  will  both 
allow  the  separation  and  prevent  the  vacuum ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
with  respect  to  rigid  tubes,  it  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  a  force  just  ca- 

Eble  of  lifting  one  link  of  a  chain,  must,  therefore,  be  able  to  lift  any  num- 
r  of  connected  links.  Water,  in  a  rigid  tube,  to  which  the  air  has  no  ad- 
mittance, may  truly  be  considered  as  a  chain,  for  it  is  held  together  by  a  force 
of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch,  pressing  inwards  at  the  two  ends ;  and  by  force  in- 
ferior to  this,  cannot  lift  one  portion  of  it  away  from  another,  and  therefore 
cannot  draw  out  a  drop  but  by  lifting  the  whole.  A  man  cannot  suck  any 
water  from  a  rigid  tube  which  is  closed  at  the  bottom ;  and  if  the  bottom 
be  open,  and  he  has  not  power  to  support  the  whole  contained  fluid,  it  will 
sink  from  his  tantalized  lips  to  stand  at  an  elevation  corresponding  to  his 
suction  power. 

To  illustrate  the  second  proposition  respecting  the  trifling  suction  power 
really  residing  in  the  chest,  we  may  state  that  a  person  of  ordinary  strength 
using  the  whole  power  of  the  chest,  (but  not  of  the  mouth  separately,  which 
is  a  smaller  and  much  more  power&I  pump  than  the  chest,  (cannot,  through 
a  rigid  tube,  suck  water  from  more  than  about  two  feet  below  his  lips,  and 
therefore  not  half  way  so  far  as  from  the  extremities  of  his  body; 
while,  in  the  opposite  action  of  blowing  outwards,  as  in  the  attempt  to  blow 
through  a  tube  which  is  dipping  into  water,  he  finds  nearly  the  same  limit. 
But  in  ordinary  breathing,  instead  of  force  corresponding  to  a  liquid  column 
of  two  feet,  or  a  Ji/ieenth  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  increase  and  di- 
minution of  air-density  in  the  chest  are  measured  by  a  column  of  less  than 
one  inch  or  about  dL  five-hundredth  of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  This  fact  is 
easily  shown  by  breathing  through  the  nose,  while  heading  in  the  mouth  one 
end  of  a  glass  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  is  immersed  in  water,  and  then 
noting  how  much  the  water  in  the  tube  rises  above  the  surrounding  level 
during  inspiration^  and  sinks  below  it  during  expiration.  The  mouth, 
during  this  experiment,  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  general  cavity  of 
the  chesty  to  and  from  which  air  is  passing  by  the  narrow  openings  of  the 
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opeiii  the  flaotnation  in 

wmw;  with  one  noBtril  closed  and  the 

a  whole  inch ;  and  with  harried 

~  in  terror  and  in  pain,  it  may 

es  thns  obtained  fiom  the 

changes  in  the  cheet  itself,  becanse 

bj  which  the  external  air  enters, 

be  proved  daring  snch  experiments,  by 

fe  the  same  respiratoiy  efforts  are  con* 

IT  dbe  i^reemenl  of  the  resalts  with  strict  cal- 

mik  yrdodty  of  the  air  respired-- a  calculation 

the  index  to  the  machine  mentioned  at 

its.    In  common  healthy  breathing, 

ifce  inctoation  of  pressnre  in  the  chest  wonld 

■  indi  motion  each  way  of  the  liqnid  column, 

point  could  be  so  eanly  determined  by  the 

abore,  or  even  by  a  simple  calculation,  sought 

nk  on  living  animals,  into  some  part  of  whose 

1  wm.    Bit  even  if  further  experiments  had  been  at  all 

rltt^  could  not  have  decided  the  question,  first»  be* 

~»of  the  dying  animals  rendered  the  breathing 

seoondly,  because  his  experimental  tube  often  or 

and  he,  not  adverting  to  this  fact,  has  not  recorded 

_   the  liquid  at  the  two  ends.  That  the  external  level 

^  ftrwtf  WHT  VKC  higher  than  the  internal,  is  proved  by  his  having 


^ ^       i  tnJuUing  action  of  the  chest,  although  tiie  exkai^ 

«v  >  dfuK  a  vat  fiMuful  effort. 

^:if^  flK  adk  Mfamn  of  blood,  then,  the  measure  of  the  greatest  suges- 

^g^ ^  yliW  psweis  of  the  chest  during  ordinary  respiration,  we  see 

1^.  mf  ynwlsek  rsally  sends  the  blood  from  below  to  the  heart,  may 
f0m  m  iA^  tehmn  one  inch  shorter  during  tn<pirahbn,  and  one  inch 
^i^gc^  «ra^«7MtKNi :  but  this  is  the  full  and  true  measure  and  nature 
^  ^  3rilHM«  e^  the  inspiration  on  the  blood's  return  to  the  heart  To  say, 
l^g^  2iigi  1^  aimoq>heric  pressure,  modified  by  respiration,  is  the  great 
mgmm  weaeh  im  the  Tenons  blood,  is  just  as  if  we  said,  that  a  boy  stand- 
^^^  tj^  fr-vheel  of  a  steam  engine  of  a  hundred  horses  power,  and 
MK  ii  !■  UKfvtian  thrust,  alternately  badcward  and  forward,  were  the 
^^BfW  «f  the  madiinery. 

^W  towih  explained  above,  that  no  kind  of  pump  can  lift  fluid  through 
^ri"  tnhsBi  free  to  collapse,  like  the  veins,  renders  it  unnecessary  farther  to 
Sacdk  hs«  ef  the  pumping  action  of  the  heart  itself,  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Car- 
go^tr  ef  that  other  action,  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  to 
yU^  abo  he  attributes  sreat  influence,  vu.,  the  tendency  towards  a  vacuum 
^^mtal  to  ^  Ivngs  and  around  the  heart,  produced  by  the  disposition  of 
the  W*f»  to  eoUapse.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  last  influence 
18  BOie  eoBsMerable  than  the  simple  inspiratory  action  dwelt  on  by  Dr. 
Sgifv  and  that  it  operates  during  expiration  nearly  as  much  as  during  in- 
^jntico  virjing  in  force  with  the  deerees  of  expansion  of  the  chest.  It  is 
JL^er  in  the  liring  than  in  the  dead  body,  because  the  rigidity  of  the  dis* 
landed  pulmonary  arteries  helps  to  support  the  weiffht  of  the  living  lungs. 

Were  it  neeessary  to  give  proofo  to  ponsons  unable  to  follow  the  above 
inroment,  that  a  suotion*power  in  the  heart  or  chest  is  not  the  force  which 
^am  the  blood  from  the  extr«ne  yeins,  reference  might  be  made  to  many 
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notorious  faots  quite  ineompaiiblo  witb  that  snppoatioD ;  snob  for  instanooy 
9ia  those  recorded  at  page  424,  and  othera.  A  wn  tied,  fills  tensely  below 
the  ligature — a  vein  out  acroes  bleeds  from  the  orifioe  which  is  distant  from 
the  heart,  and  will  fill  a  lofty  tube  connected  with  it— the  circulation  goes  on 
in  persons  holding  their  breath — the  veins  of  fisheS;  which  do  not  breathoi 
return  the  blood  as  well  as  those  of  men,  &c.,  &0.''' 

AfU||||he  explanations  now  given,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that 
ahaorpti^m  animals  cannot  depend  on  atmoenherio  pressure,  and  that  the 
efiect  of  cuppiug-ghsses  applied  to  extract  blood,  or  to  prevent  the  absorption 
of  poison  in  wounds,  in  no  way  depends  npon  the  fluctuating  density  of  the 
air  in  the  chest.f  Dr.  Barry's  reasonings  upon  these  subjects  involve  the 
same  faUacies  as  his  reasonings  on  the  venous  current.  With  respect  to 
absorption,  they  neglect  the  facts  of  fluids  having  weight;  and  with  respect 
to  cuppififf  glasses,  of  which  the  true  action  is  explained  at  page  175,  they 
are  equivalent  to  asserting  that  the  action  of  pumps  drawing  water  from  a 
river  among  the  hills  is  influenced  by  tides,  or  pumps  operating  at  its  mouth 
in  the  sea. 

If  the  fluids  in  animal  vessels  had  no  weight,  it  is  true,  that  in  absorption, 
an  external  atmospheric  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch  might  force  new 
matter  into  a  receiving  orifice,  at  the  instant  durine  ins]Hration,  when  the 
opposing  pressure  in  the  chest,  at  the  other  ends  of  we  vessels,  were  half  an 
ounce  per  inch  less, — there  would  be  no  physical  absurdity  in  supposing  thisy 
although  there  are  physiological  faots  that  disprove  it — ^but  when  we  reflect, 
that  in  all  vessels  under  the  level  of  the  heart,  the  weight  of  the  contained 
fluids  causes  an  additional  outward  pressure  of  about  half  an  ounce  troy  for 
every  perpendicular  inch  of  fluid  column,  making  an  excess  of  outward  pres- 
sure at  the  toes,  for  instance,  even  at  the  most  favourable  time  of  absorption^ 
of  about  two  pounds  per  inch,  we  see  that  absorption  must  be  a  strong  aciion 

*  The  inflaenoe  of  inspiration  of  the  oayity  in  the  chest  exterior  of  the  Inngs,  and  the  ex- 
pantive  power  of  the  heart,  on  the  cironlation  of  the  hlood  in  the  veins,  have  no  doubt  been 
neatly  oTeresiimated  by  Brs.  Barry,  Carson  and  others,  but  oar  author  appears  to  us  to 
hare  undervalued  their  effect.  Their  joint  power  is  more  considerable  than  the  reader 
might  be  led  to  suppose  from  the  perusal  of  the  preceding  pages. 

The  influence  of  inspiration  has  been  estimated  by  our  author,  perhaps  justly,  as  only 
sufficient  to  raise  a  column  one  inch ;  if  this  force  acted  through  rffftd  tubes  of  the  length 
of  the  veins,  it  would  produce  no  movement  of  the  contained  fluid :  but  acting  through  pliant 
tubes,  it  would  rise  one  inch  of  the  blood  out  of  the  vein  nearest  the  heart,  and  if  this  power 
acted  alone,  its  effect  would  here  cease.  But  the  vis  a  tergo,  produced  by  the  propulsive 
power  of  the  capillaries  and,  perhaps,  also  of  the  heart,  preventa  the  collapse;  the  vein  it 
kept  ftill,  and  at  every  inspiration  this  power  is  renewed!. 

The  influence  of  the  tendency  towards  a  vacuum  external  to  the  lungs,  and  around  the 
heart,  from  the  contractile  disposition  or  the  resilience  of  the  lungs,  is  admitted  by  our 
author  to  be  more  considerable  than  the  inspiratory  effort,  and  it  in  fact  is,  we  think,  greater 
than  is  suspected.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  lungs  do  not  entirely  fill  the 
cavity  in  which  they  are  contained ;  the  influence  of  this  space  is  therefore  constant,  though 
greeter  during  inspiration,  and  of  course  diminished  during  expiration. 

The  capillaries,  our  author  has  most  satisfactorily  shown,  have  a  vital  expansive  power ; 
and  though  he  does  not  assert  that  the  heart  has  no  such  power,  he  denies  that  it  can  hava 
any  influence  on  the  movement  of  the  venous  blood,  since  it  must  act  through  pliant  tubes. 
This  would  be  the  fact  if  the  expansion  of  the  heart  were  the  only  moving  power,  but  the 
tIs  a  tergo  prevents  their  coUapse,  and  the  efliBot  of  the  expansive  power  of  the  heatft, 
whatever  that  may  be,  is  allowed  to  act. 

While,  therefore,  the  action  of  the  capillaries  and  perhaps  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  must  be  considered  as  the  mdn  forces  by  which  the  blood  is  propelled  through  the 
veins,  the  expansive  power  of  the  heart— respiration  and  the  resilienee  of  the  lungs,  or 
atmospheric  pressure-^ught  to  be  viewed  as  neoessaiy  iiorces,  though  their  preciae  power 
cannot  readily  be  estimated.— '^m.  Ed. 

f  The  effect  of  cupping-glasses  in  preventing  the  absorption  of  poisons  has  been  shown 
by  Dr.  Pennock  to  be  owing  to  mechanical  pressure.  Bee  the  interesting  experiments  in 
the  American  JaurmU  ^  (At  Mtdieal  JSei^neef,  YoL  IL— iLsk  JEd, 
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r\'  «.  .     -«    -^     -wAmaal  reristance^  instead  of 

t)  _ ._       .„^         — «>  c  seebanical  force.     If  a  mere 

f  ^^  ^^  *-^A  s  Dr.  B.  supposes,  the  blood  and 

\  all  onnces  below  the  heart, 

,  with  force  that  wonld  fill  a 

be  good  news  for  proprietors 

.^.    .  ^  7  Tmt  water,  if  by  taking  o|^an  onoce 

^  aft  a  top  of  a  fnll  pipe,'  the  atmo- 

1  then  force  water  in  at  openings 

i  bk  tmth  to  make  the  atmosphere 

:«rH*  4r  other  means  must  be  used  to  take 

uz  m.  man  per  square  inoh|  for  eveiy  inch 

r  ADBOspherio  pressure,  akin  to  that  which 

_  in  the  following  reasoning  on  the 

.  ^B»    ^  Vkt  atmosphere  presses  15  lbs.  per  square 

-i.  OT^xtj  in  a  vein  which  has  20  inches  of  sup- 

,.iMj  im  icdb,  with  a  force  of  20  times  15,  or  800 

^  &  ar  YOB  near  the  heart  would  measure  less  than 

ii  always  running  towards  the  heart,  to 

jf  atmospheric  pressure/' — ^This  paradox  is 

explained  at  page  181.    The  same  rea- 

suspended  by  its  lip,  and  filled  with  water, 

^tke  atmosphere,  should  quickly  be  emptied; 

PK  that  a  long  sharp  wedge  thrown  into  water, 

It  adireetion  away  from  its  point;  and  that  a  ship 

make  quick  speed  across  the  sea  without  either 


^^  ^gs  irtukd  under  the  three  heads  of  arfertes,captZ2art«t 
1^  r^mmm  m  to  the  discussion  of  the  following  subjects. 

The  farce  of  the  heart. 

^    .^....^  T«tf*  ^  ^^  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  marked  by  its  sup- 

i.it  .*««awled  with  the  arteries,  a  column  of  blood  eight  feet 

'  "'  ^;7 /  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  heart;  but  as  the 

-*  *    "^      :  v,.-o^  the  blood  against  this  resistance,  has  moreover  to  over- 

.^^-n*  k<h  of  the  quantity  injected  and  of  the  mass  in  the  great 

'   "^simA  hj  the  injection,  as  also  the  resisting  elasticity  of  the 

^^-^  *^^  ^^^^  ^  Bomentary  increase  of  pressure,  the  heart  must  act 

""^   *^  "^    >      -   f  fy^  pounds  on  the  inch.    And  as  the  left  ventricle 

^    I  distended,  has  about  ten  square  inches  of  internal 


*  ^  ^r«Me  Ibroe  exerted  by  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  calculation.  It 
^^^!!^i&s&i^  as  then  is  this  easy  means  of  solving  the  question,  that  the 
^  "^"l^Mdie,ia  biB  recent  elements  of  physiology,  should  speak  of  it 
*^****let^Sd*  and  should  dte,  as  the  best  approximation,  an  estimate 
^  ^"*"^  ^  obscuv  circumstance  of  a  loaded  foot  shaking  in  unison  with 
^"^^  ^'^vhe&  snspeoded  in  the  oross-le^|ged  sitting  attitu&. 
4^  ^^^^^^^j^.^t.iMye  expressed  surprise  that  the  force  of  the  heart  should 


^^Jii^it  Wj remarking  that  much  less  would  have  sufficed  to  propel 
^  ^  ^?L  thfi  mat  distant  capillaries;  but  they  did  not  reflect  that  the  hewi, 
?^j|^^tog  on  the  general  circulation;  has  to  force  btood  into  those  parts 
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of  tbe  fle8h  wbiob,  in  tiie  varions  posiiions  of  sitting,  lying,  sianding,  &c.,  are 
for  the  time  compressed  by  the  wbole  weight  of  the  body ;  for  that,  if  it  were 
not  strong  enough  for  this  purpose,  either  tbe  compressed  parts,  deprived 
of  their  nourishment,  would  quickly  die,  or  the  person  obliged  to  be  every 
moment  changing  position,  could  obtain  no  lengthened  repose.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  point,  we  may  advert  to  the  frequent  occurrence,  in  diseases  where 
the  power  of  the  heart  is  for  the  time  weakened,  for  sloughings,  or  bed-soTes 
in  the  bearing  parts,  causing  many  cases  of  illness  to  terminate  fatally  which 
would  otherwise  soon  have  terminated  in  health.  The  author  of  this  work 
has  had  great  satisfaction  in  suggesting  a  means  of  entirely  preventing  such 
deplorable  termination^  namely,  that  which  he  is  now  about  to  desjsribe 
under  the  title  of 

The  HTDEQgTATio  Bed/w*  Invalid$. 

In  many  of  the  diseases  which  afflict  humanity,  more  than  half  of  the  suf- 
fering and  danger  is  not  really  a  part  of  the  disease,  but  the  effect  or  conse- 
quence of  the  confinement  to  which  the  patient  is  subjected.  Thus  a  fracture 
of  a  bone  of  the  arm  is  as  serious  a  local  injury  as  a  fracture  of  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  leg ;  but  the  former  leaves  the  patient  free  to  go  about  and  amuse 
himself,  or  attend  to  business  as  he  wills,  and  to  eat  and  drink  as  usual — in 
facty  hardly  renders  him  an  invalid ;  while  the  latter  imprisons  the  patient 
closely  upon  his  bed,  and  brings  upon  him,  first,  irksomeness  of  the  conti- 
nued position,  and  then  the  pams  of  the  unequal  pressures  borne  by  the  parts 
on  which  the  body  rests.  These,  in  many  cases  of  confinement,  disturb  the 
sleep  and  the  appetite,  and  excite  fever,  or  such  constitutional  irritation  as 
much  to  retard  the  cure  of  the  original  disease,  and  not  unfrequently  to  pro- 
duce new  and  more  serious  disease.  That  complete  inaction  should  prove 
hurtful  to  the  animal  system,  may  by  all  be  at  once  conceived ;  the  operation 
of  the  continued  local  pressures  will  be  understood  from  the  following  state- 
ments. The  health,  and  even  life,  of  every  part  of  the  animal  body,  depend 
on  the  sufficient  circulation  through  it  of  fresh  blood,  driven  in  by  the  force 
of  the  heart.  Now  when  a  man  is  sitting  or  lying,  the  parts  of  his  flesh  com- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  body,  do  not  receive  the  blood  so  readily  as  at 
other  times }  and  if  from  any  cause  the  action  of  his  heart  has  become  weak, 
the  interruption  will  both  follow  more  quickly  and  be  more  complete.  A 
peculiar  uneasiness  soon  arises  where  the  circulation  is  thus  obstructed,  im- 
pelling the  person  to  change  of  position ;  and  a  healthy  person  changes  as 
regularly,  and  with  as  little  reflection,  as  he  winks  to  wipe  and  moisten  his 
eyeballs.  A  person  weakened  by  disease,  however,  while  he  generally  feels 
the  uneasiness  sooner,  as  explained  above,  and  therefore  becomes  what  is 
called  restless,  makes  the  changes  with  much  fiitigne ;  and  should  the  sensa- 
tions after  a  time  become  indistinct,  as  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  in  palsy,  &c., 
or  should  the  patient  have  become  too  weak  to  obey  the  sensation,  the  com- 
pressed parts  arc  kept  so  long  without  their  natural  supply  of  blood  that  they 
lose  their  vitality,  and  become  what  are  called  sloughs  or  mortified  parts. 
These  have  afterwards  to  be  thrown  off,  if  the  patient  survive,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  ulceration,  and  they  leave  deep  holes,  requiring  to  be  filled  up  by 
new  flesh  during  a  tedious  convalesoence.  Many  a  fever,  after  a  favourable 
crisis,  has  terminated  fatally  from  this  occurrence  of  sloughing  on  the  back 
or  sacrum ;  and  the  same  termination  is  common  in  lingering  consumptions, 
palsies,  spine  diseases^  &c.,  and  generally  in  diseases  which  confine  the 
patients  long  to  bed. 
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XIMALS. 


oflifsy  able  to  oreroome  a  great  excess  of  mecli 
a  passive  phenomenon  oboyinff  an  excess  of  m 
balance  of  pressures  acted  at  tne  orifices,  as  Dr 
other  fluids  would  be  constantly  oozing  out  fro' 
as  blood  really  does  from  an  artificial  openin;- 
tube  reaching  as  high  as  the  heart.     It  woul« 
of  mines,  and  other  persons  having  to  raise 
or  two  per  inch  of  the  atmospheric  pressure 
spheric  pressure  continuing  elsewhere  woul 
below  and  cause  an  upward  current: — but 
efficient  below,  powerful  steam-engines  or 
off  a  pressure  above,  of  at  least  half  an  oi 
in  height  the  water  has  to  rise. 

Another  erroneous  conception  of  atrr. 
we  have  been  considering,  is  ezpressee^ 
progress  of  blood  in  the  veins.    '<  The 
inch  on  all  things;  the  blood  therefor 
face,  is  pressed  upon  through  the  flc«' 
lbs.,  while  a  cross  section  of  the  veir 
one  inch.    The  blood,  therefore,  i' 
escape  from  a  powerful  excess  of 
solved  by  the  law  of  fluid  pressuro 
soning  would  prove  that  an  eel-ski  * 
when  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  * ' 
and  nearly  the  same  would  provr 
ahould  be  always  moviuff  in  a  d' 
formed  like  the  wedge,  should  ^ 
oar  or  sail. 

A  knowledge  of  the  facts  deUr* 
and  veiniy  prepares  us  f' 


The  arterial  tension  of 
porting  in  a  tube  oonDOi 
high,  (see  page  417,)  i 
heart,  while  injecting  • 
come  the  inertia  both 
artery,  first  moved 
vessel  which  yields 
with  a  force  exceed i 
of  the  human  heart 
surface,  the  whole 
IS  remarkable,  a.'^  ' 
accurate  Magend' 
as  undetermincc 
made  from  the  ' 
the  pulse,  whc 
Some  physi( 
be  60  great  a5< 
the  blood  to  i ' 
besides  carrj 


t],c  evils  attendant  on 

it  the  hydrostadc  bed  is 

urn  stances. 

] .ematurely,  and  when  her 

.h  a  combination  and  suo- 

.  j:isia  dolens  of  one  leg.     In 

.  A  sensibility,  she  rested  too 

.V  OD  which  she  had  rested  all 

.::  tber  on  the  heel ;  and  in  the 

.iiadoD  began,  which  terminated 

^  nds  using  preparations  of  bark, 

•Q,  and  while  her  ease  and  oom- 

,,\t  assiduity  of  her  mother  with 

-  j:e,  she  was  placed  upon  the  bed 

rJibed  for  this  case  with  pillows  of 

•  u^its  matrass  portions  were  cut  op- 

ir.  Etrle  himself  soon  afforded   his 

^i  .fdiicdon  of  the  powers  of  life,  that 

^  liranced,  and  about  a  week  later, 

3  m  btek  was  much  enlarged,  another 

.^  Ml  proceeding  in  the  right  hip.     An 

«  ^t^  appeared.     The  patient  was  at 

,.r  iiiled  when  her  wounds  were  dressed ; 

J.  j^tefmpted  suffering,  and  as  all  known 

^^^isyher  life  was  in  imminent  danger. 

^  jg^d  the  hydrostatic  bed  occurred  to  me. 

\^9d.  killed  her  flesh ;  and  it  was  evident 

ji^  BOt  be  saved  unless  they  could  be  sup- 

^^  g  pressure.    I  then  reflected,  that  the 

j^'mao  uniformly  diffused,  that  every  thou- 

^'^^  ssifroe  has,  as  it  were,  its  own  separate 

g^M  lotA  of  its  neighbour — ^that  a  person 

^  ^iported— *that  this  patient  might  be  laid 

~   itf  vtteh  alarge  sheet  of  the  water-proof  India- 

"  ^  ^flMffi,Bhe  bmg  rendered  sufficiently  buoyant 

'^^^Um — ^thus  would  she  repose  on  the  face  of 

'^  ^yKT^j  without  sensible  pressure  anywhere, 

-  *  i^  body  were  annihilated.    The  pressure  of 

^j^«  if  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch  of  its  sur- 

Zjmf  iCoBd,  is  not  felt.    The  pressure  of  a  water- 

'"^^j^  m  kss  than  half  a  pound  per  inch,  even  on 

■*^*       — *  and  is  similarly  unperoeived.     A  bed 

^         lymade.  A  trough  of  convenient  dimen- 

•jg^  wide,  and  II  inches  deep,  are  good  com- 

'  '       ■   was  about 

India-rubber 

this  sheet 


^     * 


*'  ^livlk  netal  to  make  it  water-tight ;  it  Yt 

•  *  ^.jftf  it  was  thrown  a  sheet  of  the  Indi 

***.  J,  ai^plfi^  lining  to  it  if  empty.     Of  tl 

*  TH  ^lo^  vamish  to  prevent  the  water  creeping  round 

^^^fterwards  secured  in  a  water-tight  manner  all 

-*^*'^^  « lop  of  the  trough,  shutting  in  the  water  as 

'"^^i^^^nles,  the  only  entrance  left  being  through  an 

*1  mA  esnld  be  perfectly  closed.    Upon  this  beautiful 

'  *'*^  la  laid,  and  constituted  a  bed  ready  to  receive 
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lid  nofc  diBttnguigliable  from  a  eomiaen  bed  but 

.,^  .  uesa  or  yielding.     The  bed  was  carried  to  the 

was  laid  upon  it;  she  was  instantly  relieved  in  a 

et  sleep  came  to  her;  she  awoke  refreshed;  shq 

!iuioh  better  than  asaal ;  and  on  the  following  day, 

\\A  the  sores  had  assumed  a  healthy  appearance;  the 

liie  went  on  rapidly,  and  no  new  sloughs  were  formed. 

""^  .  as  first  laid  upon  the  bed,  her  mother  asked  her  where 

.  which  she  before  bad  used,  were  to  be  placed;  to  which 

t  she  knew  not^  for  that  she  felt  no  pain  to  direct :  in  fact, 

:  no  more. 

re  recalled  to  mind,  that  the  human  body  is  nearly  of  the 

V  of  water,  or  of  the  weight  of  its  bolk  of  water,  and  therefore, 

)  swimmers,  is  just  suspended  or  upheld  in  water  without  exer- 

i.c  swimmer  rest    tranquilly  on  his  back  with  his  face  upwards. 

places  water  equal  to  his  own  body  in  weight  as  well  as  in  bulk, 

'l>orted  as  the  displaced  water  would  have  been.     If  his  body  be 

a  half  cubical  feet  in  bulk,  (a  common  size,)  he  will  just  displace  two 

tlf  cubic  feet  of  water,  equal  in  weight  to  his  body.     If,  however, 

I  of  displacing  the  water  with  his  mere  body,  he  choose  to  have  sorne^ 

around  or  under  him  which  bulky  with  little  weight,  as  the  mattraes 

>o  bed  above  described,  then,  after  his  weight  is  forced  two  cubical  feet 

'  hat  under  the  level  of  the  water  around,  he  will  float  with  four-fifths  of  his 

iy  above  the  level,  and  will  sink  much  less  into  his  floating  mattrass  than 

.  person  sinks  in  an  ordinary  feather-bed.    It  thus  appears  that  by  choosing 

::  certain  thickness  of  mattrass,  and  if  unusual  positions  are  required,  by 

having  difierent  thicknesses  in  diflerent  parts,  or  by  placing  a  bulk  of  folded 

blanket  or  of  pillow  over  or  under  the  mattrass  in  certain  situations,  any 

desired  position  of  the  body  may  be  easily  obtained.     If  the  water  be  about 

six  inches  deep,  which  in  general  will  suffice,  the  person  standing  upon  any 

part  of  the  bed,  or  sitting  with  the  knees  raised,  will  cause  the  part  of  the 

mattrass  on  which  he  rests  gently  to  touch  the  bottom,  because  a  narrow  end 

of  the  body  cannot  displace  water  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  whole,  but  even 

then  the  person  is  as  if  standing  or  sitting  on  a  soft  sofa.    If  it  be  desired 

to  prevent  the  mattrass,  when  used  as  a  seat,  from  touehing  the  bottom,  the 

object  may  be  attained  by  having  under  its  middle  a  broad  band  or  strap  fixed 

to  one  edge  of  the  trough,  and  connected  with  the  other  by  buttons  or  other* 

wise,  so  as  to  be  tightened  to  allow  the  mattrass  to  descend  just  so  far,  and 

no  farther. 

This  bed  is  a  Warm  bed,  owing  to  water  being  nearly  an  absolute  non* 
conductor  of  heat  from  above  downwards,  and  owing  to  its  allowing  no  pas- 
sage of  oold  air  ttom  below.  From  this  last  fact,  however,  leas  of  the  per- 
spiration, sensible  and  insensible,  is  carried  off  by  the  air  than  in  a  common 
bed,  and  unless  the  patient  can  leave  the  bed  daily  to  let  it  be  aired  like  a 
common  bed,  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  ventilation  to  prevent  the  perspi'- 
ration  from  beine  condensed  on  the  water-eheet  below.  This  ventiUtion  is 
perfectly  obtained  by  placing  under  the  mattrass,  arranged  like  the  bars  of  a 
gridiron,  small  flexible  tubes  of  tinned  wire,  wound  spiially,  with  their  ends 
open  to  the  atmosphere,  either  directly  or  through  two  larger  tubes  crossing 
and  conneeting  their  extremities  near  the  ends  of  the  mattraBs,  and  then 
issuing  at  the  corners  of  the  bed  from  under  the  clothes.  This  bed  is  in 
itself  as  dry  as  a  bed  can  be,  for  the  India-rubber  cloth  (of  which  bottles  can 
be  made)  is  qvit^  impermeable  to  water,  and  the  maker  is  now  preparing 
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It  18  to  mitigate  al1|  and  entirely  to  prevent  aom 
the  necessity  of  remaining  in  a  reclining  posture,  ' 
intended.    It  was  first  u^d  under  the  following  t 

A  lady  after  her  confinement,  which  occurred 
child  had  been  for  some  time  dead,  passed  throi 
cession  of  low  fever,  jaundice,  and  slight  phleg 
her  state  of  extreme  depression  of  strength  a 
long  in  one  posture,  and  the  parts  of  the  hod 
suffered  :  a  slough  formed  on  the  sacrum,  st 
left  hip,  on  which  she  had  lain  much,  inflam 
in  abscess.     These  evils  occurred  while  she 
and  other  means,  to  invigorate  the  circulat 
fort  were  watched  over  by  the  affectioi 
numerous  attendants.    After  the  occurro 
contrived  for  invalids  by  Mr.  Earle,  fun 
down  and  of  air  of  various  sises,  and  out 
posite  to  the  sloughing  parts;  and  X 
valuable  aid.     Such,  however,  was  the 
in  spite  of  all  endeavors,  the  mischi' 
during  one  night,  the  chief  slough  oi 
hod  formed  near  it,  and  a  new  abscc  c 

air-pillow  had  pressed  where  these 
that  time  so  weak  that  she  general 
she  was  passing  days  and  nights  oi 
means  seemed  insufficient  to  relic 

Under  these  circumstances,  th 
Even  the  pressure  of  an  air-pill 
that  persons  in  such  a  condition 
ported  without  sensible  inequ: 
support  of  water  to  a  floating 
sandth  of  an  inch  of  the  iu^ 
liquid  pillar,  and  no  part  bt 
resting  in  a  bath  is  nearly  f 
upon  the  surface  of  a  bath 
rubber  cloth  were  previous 
by  a  soft  mattress  placed  ^ 
the  water,  like  a  swan  oi« 


and  almost  as  if  the  wci 
the  atmosphere  on  our  1 
face,  but  because  unifi- 
bath  of  depth  to  cover 
the  under  side  where 
such  as  then  planned, 
sions  (^  feet  long,  2 
mon  dimensions)  w. 
half  filled  with  wat 
cloth  as  large  as  \) 
the  edges,  touched 
by  capillary  attr. 
round  to  the  u}    « 
closely  as  if  it  I 
opening  at  one 
dry  sheet  a  sui 


.  -  ut 

.:  pose 

:ng  the 

16  gently 

I  it  is  pos- 

-  under  any 

re  some  inches 

may  at  any  part 

-up port  being  less- 

:>  which  other  inva- 

.  -  own,  it  may  yet  be 

.  ly  must  prevail,  it  may 

Ar,  Earle,  within  a  few 

IcQts  in  St.  Bartholomew's 

c  results  of  them  as  of  the 

r  t.  George's  Hospital  by  Mr. 

..  ^cen  enough  of  the  efifects  of 

to  publish  a  notice  of  it.    With 

ughing,  now  so  common,  of  fevers, 

.   And  not  only  will  it  prevent  that 

s  through  the  earlier  stages,  it  may 

1  ng  the  degree  of  danger.     Then  it  is 

.:ed  bones,  and  other  surgical  injuries; 

and  spine ;  and  universaliy,  where  per- 

2  bed.    And  in  all  cases  of  curvature  of 

r  direatened,  it  affords  a  means  of  laying 

oi  vith  any  degree  of  pressure  incessantly 

:  u  its  place.    If  used  without  the  mattrsss, 

^  not  allowing  the  body,  however,  to  be 

j^  it  might  be  made  a  cool  bed  for  persons 

^^^  which  there  prevent  sleep  and  endanger 

^  .Mte-  professional  adaptations  and  modifica* 

to  practitioners  sufficiently  versed  in  the 

(^hydrostatics)  to  which  it  belongs.   Before 

i  a  lesemblanoe  between  it  and  an  air-bed 

or  pillow ;  but  the  principles  of  the  two 

An  air-pillow  supports  by  the  tetuion  of 

^'A^air.  and  is  therefore  like  a  hammock  or  the 

"■^^0  sattrass  of  a  common  bed,  and  really  is  a 
-'  "*  ^iigutt?  bed,  there  is  no  tense  surface  or  web  at 


the  water,  on  which  a  loose  sheet  is  lying, 
^^^and  every  point  of  his  body  is  supported  by 
^A  It    To  recall  the  difference  here  described, 

.  the  bed  is  better  described  by  the  appella- 


any  person  to 
nearest  to  him| 
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/oad,  at  the  back  of  Bedford  Square; 
'^s,  the  manafactorers  of  the  cloth  ;  and 
■.  t,  Fitzroy  Square;  but  any  carpenter  or 
,  them,  and  he  gives  free  permission  to  all. 
poor,  that  a  trough,  without  metallic  lining, 
of  cloth,  may  be  found  to  answer  satisfactorily. 
<lrostatio  bed  is  applicable,  also,  to  couches  for 
(toDsiderable  modifications,  to  the  construction  also 
other  means  than  the  water-proof  sheet  of  adopting 
:c  for  all-^but  the  subject  has  already  occupied  its 
line. 
ragraphs  are  intended  as  much  to  direct  in  the  choice  and 
Is  for  the  sick,  as  to  announce  and  describe  the  hydro- 
cases  in  which  it  may  be  required.     At  present  the  medi- 
n orally  leaves  whatever  regards  the  bed  to  the  judgment  of 
03 ;  but  evidently,  he  who  has  been  led  to  reflect  how  much 
id  event  of  a  malady  may  depend  on  the  patient's  being  sup- 
.  liat  no  pain  shall  arise  from  local  pressure,  and  as  little  muscu- 
.rss  as  possible  from  constrained  position,  will  deem  the  bed-man- 
wortby  of  his  own  attention,  and  will  be  able  more  judiciously  both 
-c  and  to  use  beds.   There  is  a  bed  constructed  of  spiral  springs,  which 
'>o  made  so  as  to  diffuse  the  support  more  equably  than  any  except  the 
rostatic  bed ;  and  had  professional  men  generally  been  acquainted  with 
it  would  have  been  more  used  than  it  is,  and  would  have  received  various 
.udifications,  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  for  medical  purposes.     It  has  long 
t  een  known,  chiefly,  however,  as  a  mechanical  curiosity,  or  an  object  of 
luxury,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  about  seventy  years  a^  by 
Mr.  Merlin ;  but  it  has  been  so  little  known,  that  a  few  years  ago  an  English 
tradesman  thought  he  might  appropriate  the  manufacture  by  taking  a  patent 
for  it.     It  is  now  made  by  upholsterers  generally,  and  the  same  principle  is 
applied  in  the  construction  of  sofas,  chairs,  and  carriage  cushions. 

The  vdocify  of  the  circulating  Hood. 

This  has  been  much  overrated.  Ist.  By  assuming  that  the  ventricles  of 
the  heart  are  both  completely  filled  from  the  auricles  and  emptied  towards 
the  arteries  at  each  pulsation : — an  assumption  disproved  by  inspection  of 
the  exposed  heart  of  a  living  body,  and  by  the  fact  of  the  valves  between  the 
auricles  and  ventricles  not  closing  so  perfectly  as  quite  to  prevent  regurgita- 
tion. 2d.  By  supposing  the  issue  of  blood  from  a  wounded  artery  or  vein 
to  be  the  measure  of  the  usual  velocity.  Now  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
suppose  the  issue  of  water  from  a  wounded  pipe  connected  with  any  reser- 
voir to  be  the  measure  of  a  continued  current  in  that  pipe,  although,  in  truth, 
the  issue  would  be  the  same  even  if  the  water  in  the  pipe  were  usually  at 
rest.  3d.  By  supposing  the  frequencjf  of  the  pulse  to  be  a  measure.  Now 
we  know,  that  in  diseases  of  debility,  and  in  animals  bleeding  to  death,  the 
pulse  usually  becomes  more  frequent  as  it  becomes  more  feeble,  and  as  there 
is  less  blood  moving :  viz.j  the  heart  very  partially  discharging  its  contents 
at  each  contraction.  4th,  and  lastly.  By  supposing  the  strength  of  the 
pulse  to  be  the  measure.  Now  we  find  .that  the  pulse  in  an  artery  just  tied, 
and  in  which,  consequently,  there  is  no  current  at  all,  is  scarcely  weaker 
than  in  an  open  artery.  The  common  fiict  of  a  person's  feet  remaining  stone- 
cold  for  honrs;  although  the  arteries  leading  to  them  pulsate  nearly  as  usual, 
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cloth  expt-B^y  <?'*^»ioKe  dSe?8ome  Pcr 
that  his  safety  lamp  »»'»?^*  ^^^f  accident   W\ 

was  contnved,  It  ww^*  "  ^(^^  ^  person  swimm 
Ihange  his  P0«'*°'?' ^^fuf  Sd  of  reUef  «tacb 
of  cletcise,  »ff'>'d.*"8,*Lig,  »'  '*^V- 
obtained  by.«^f  °,^"  It  e£«dingly  ftc 
in  a  B0fMpn°«5^,"f'S^;  »i»ng  one  side  of 
of  dressing  '°?"^*; ^^^  Ltient't  extending 
other,  or  merely  ^J  ** J;e„  gimply  "nsf 

«r  '''"'^i  woS  -VV\^£ 
eible  even  to  <»''«»*''.  moving  the  bod} 
part  of  the  body,^rtJo;«'  ^S  ^^^  tb 

li  yielding  vrater  '''^f' *taS V**  *' 
he  pushed  down, leaving  v^ut  p.^^  ^, 

en^  for  the  other  Parts^^^^roU  ^^ich 
lid  beds  possess,  and  wrtt^  ^  iul. 
made  so  cbeaply,  t^st  «ven        j  ,,,g 

at  once  be  »d°rtJfonrh.d  others 
daysof  seeing  tiiefirstone.^ 

Hospital,  and  has  ^een  as  m       r 
fi„tNhebedhM«neebeen^^tt^ 

Keate,  and  ehiewhere.     x 

*t«^X"tfiSS.Ji»*ion. 
It,  evidently,  tne  »"**  ^cc^ 

aid  other  diseases  no^t^«°«^,, 

termination,  but^attej^»4„ 

prevent  many  oases  «""        , 
peculiarly  .pP»<»Wojo  oases  0 

rsKSr.cUy»;: 

apatientinanydesuedi^^ 
urging  any  part  of  the  spim 

itleoomeBawarmorac 
touched  by  the  wa^,  and 
«ok  or  Bonnd,  dunng  th 
health.     There  are  nun 
tionsof  it,whicbjnllr. 

department  of  Mtun^r 


the 
-peed 

.  to  throw 
,out  seven 
,,.,und8  alto- 
Jnty  times  in 
ight  inches  pet 
.-,,  because  when- 
colleotively  ha^e 
they  arise,  and  tUe 
St  as  the  speed  <J  a 
ro  deeper  and  broadw. 

,i'm«^slovrlyA«n» 
;;ore«p«i<««'*^°*^ 


^»'«;rreSi;d'to'exWv> 
i3^^^T«"hl2;'ao«S'^^^^ 

:-^5tirr:st,orVe 

-iahavebeliev^««;^-Sr^rs 

^^  *«"«^rdeSube  slightest 

.^,  anv  '»^«'^Jt't*Siving that  in 
^^^  pulsation,  w»  y^  gtraight 

-•  rSewhat  ^e°g^^«?^jL^more,  blld 

7p»«<»«  **,"^^Jntohetians. 

-    of  the  b«^«5°:SSted  through 

^^  as  sound  is^""?;;^!,  felt 

o'>o??'?il'LTenovisiWel°«r 


^  •^S5«T,  although  tte«J,J,,,u^onsal- 

departmen*  q»  «- ,'      j-e*-*  «rLin  the  Philosophi«i  f^^^^  „,  the 

reiection,  a  pe»<>°  ^ ^  ^T*  *'l5£n  rush  forward  of  ^^^'^i  tube, 
S pillow  cJUngthis  'S.i^ffSjection at ^^V^ilvasatumefec- 
^perfecUy  dtetonct  <  -^i-?^  *J^,  quite  as  dirtmc^«^p,^, 
^J«r/ace  which  eT>.  ^.^---^t^ctofowiBeoJ^^J^  the  cause, 
tight  Backing  under  -5,*«»«««* *J .imost as  "dun'^lyf  ^t  depend 
hfrd  pillow;  but  m  -^^^Ti-^ j^o^he  Uviug.  body  ^'^''i „f  &em 
all :  the  patient  i^  -'  *^  «t  l*^;,da»  inst  nouoed,  «>«^'*^jtioo8  in 
„.eWtokeepthr  '^^d^t'^^iieBiBV^i  ^^fX^^^ 
the  witer  immedi     --^^,,«i8i»»*  ^shaU  review  them  agam      V 

und  which  is  of  V      -  *  —  *dk«**"  „ft,.tiflii  or  *»▼« 

tions  of  hydrosi   ^  .0'^^  ^  into  the  aorta,  a  tw^»«""    jf  fciood 

The  author      "  ,  .^^  «*»''^JStie»;  *«  ^*  ^evident, tw « 

make  thia  bed       ^.*  -J^» th« «»«***      ' 
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T  must  dilate  it,  or  cause  an 

from  the  distant  extremities : 

.ries  appears  perfectly  uniformi 

>r.  Parry  and  others  sboald  not 

aid  not  see  it :  for  even  if  its  ad- 

.1  it  is,  it  passes  with  such  velocity 

no  faee,  it  would  not  be  perceived. 

^^  ^  certainly  does  not  take  place  in  the 

some,  who  have  spoken  of  it  as  resern- 

;]f,  and  as  what  might  be  a  substitate  for 

g  the  blood;  bat,  as  shown  at  page  414, 

grees  of  arterial  dilatation  causes  the  pulse 

A  depend  on  nothing  but  a  contractile  action 

reasons  for  doubting  wheffier  this  rigidity 

Dt  of  the  pulse. 

)cs  were  absolutely  inelastic,  which  they  are  far 
'ugthened  a  little  by  a  sudden  injection  of  blood, 
^•urvatures  particularly,  there  mutt  be  a  degree  of 
.  by  Bichat,  often  sensible  to  a  finger  applied, 
shock  is  conveyed  throngh  a  fluid  without  any  appa- 
he  fluid  or  change  of  velocity,  and  much  in  the  manner 
by  the  faotSy  that  we  may  discover  the  working  of  a 
great  distances,  through  iron  pipes  connected  with  it,  and 
Ic  pipes  of  leather,  as  those  of  a  common  fire-en^ne,  from 
iS  spouting,  nevertl^eless,  in  a  uniform  stream.     The  pulse 
,  in  which  there  b  no  current  or  rushing  wave,  must  be  chiefly 
.  and  from  the  locomotion  of  the  artery. 
any  additional  quantity  of  fluid  injected  into  elastic  vessels 
,  must  spread  all  over  with  a  /artoard  rush,  affecting  the  finger 
liner,  as  described  above,  is  also  most  certain.     As  the  heart,  how* 
.1  beats  without  discharging  much  of  its  blood,  and  as  in  many 
from  inaction  of  the  capillaries,  or  pressure  the  blood  for  a  time 
.ittle  or  no  progress,  while  the  pulse,  however,  remains  very  distinct, 
.Ise  in  such  cases  must  be  produced  independently  of  the  forward  rush, 
aimal  intestine  prepared,  and  filled  with  water  or  air,  and  laid  upon  a 
.0 — or  a  full  vein  in  the  living  body,  carries  a  rapid  and  distinct  pulse  to 
great  distance  when  gently  tapped  by  the  finger^    The  cause  of  the  sensat- 
ion, then,  cannot  be  the  simple  forward  rmh  without  tumefaction,  described 
I  y  Dr.  Young  and  Dr.  Parry, 

In  whatever  proportions  Uiese  particulars  combine  to  form  the  pulse,  its 
force  will  be  proportioned  to  the  sise  of  the  artery.  Hence  as  an  artery  lead- 
ing to  an  inflamed  part  becomes  of  greater  oUibrei  its  pulse  also  becomes 
stronger. 

It  is  a  remark  respecting  the  pulse,  appearing  to  the  authtur  worthy  of  deep 
consideration,  that  if  the  purpose  of  the  heart  and  arteries  were  merely  the 
propulsion  and  conveyance  of  the  blood,  their  structure  and  action  would 
form  most  signal  deviations  from  the  ascertained  rules  of  fitness  in  mechanics. 
In  machines  of  human  contrivance,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  maxims 
'<  to  avoid  shocks,  or  jerking  motions ;"  and  in  former  parts  of  this  work,  we 
have  described  fly-wheels,  air-vessels,  springs,  &c.,as  means  of  accomplisbing 
this  object,  and  thereby  of  preventing  the  tearing  and  straining  of  parts  which 
would  else  happen.  In  the  human  body,  also  we  have  to  describe  the  ad- 
mirable elasticity  of  the  epine,  of  the  arch  of  the  foot^  of  the  cartilages  of  joints. 
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:!iii  aB»  end ;  and  to  remark  Uiat,  in  other 

wm  Wnnrwtely  filled  and  empUed  like  it,  as  the 

ii  a  smooth  and  gradaal  action.     The 

Ty  which,  from  before  birth  unto  the  djing 

7.  md  sends  the  bounding  pulse  of  life  to  cTexy 

tead  of  being  secured  and  tied  down  to  its 

m  -mr  ^LiSimity  of  the  aorta,  like  a  w^ght  at  the  end  of 

if  X  aoBp  and  every  time  that  it  fills  the  aorta,  is  thrown 

tm  wrequent  sudden  tendency  of  that  vessel  to  beoome 

-an  :ia6y  in  the  plaoe  where  the  hand  applied,  feels  it  so 

jv  w  iDK  ^  K^  :^  polsation  of  the  heart  probably  is,  by  the  agitaium  and 
biood  suffers  in  passing  through  it,  to  keep  in  complete 
iieflerogsneous  parts  of  the  blood,  which  so  readily  separate 
) : — ^bnt  this  cannot  be  the  only  use,  for  the  object  might 
sply  attained ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  phenomenon 
j»  :»>.-iiun  av  some  important  law  of  life  still  hidden  from  us.  The  cause 
gfBttimj  JBu^ncd  for  the  heart's  contraction  is  the  peculiar  stimulus  of  the 
j.L.<  d  ws  af  we  reflect  that  the  heart  will  beat  after  removal  from  the  body 
jni  W3aa  k  contains  only  air,  and  that  during  life  it  beats  with  extraordinary 
?^iuacrr«  whether  the  state  of  the  circulation  allow  it  to  empty  itself  at  each 
Mc  Jr  auc,  we  perceive  that  the  cause  is  more  obscure.  We  cannot  con- 
iinhm  rhh  'ubjrnt  attentively  without  perceiving  a  strong  analogy  between 
:ntt  amitt  of  the  heart  and  some  electrical  phenomena  in  which  there  are 
MKHHsive  accumulations  and  exhaustion  of  power;  and,  recollecting  the 
jap^naat  relations  which  late  researches  have  shown  to  exist  between  eleo- 
^aiity  and  certain  other  actions  of  life,  the  incpiiry  becomes  very  interesting. 
i^iRanam  can  excite  the  muscles  to  their  usual  actions ;  it  powerfully  affects 
db»  Mcxelions  and  the  digestive  function ;  and  the  breathing  in  asthma ;  strong 
Monal  paasion-«eems  to  produce  electrical  excitement :  and  certain  animals 
Ism  the  &cuhy  of  stunning  their  enemies  by  an  electrical  discharge.  The 
pnsse^  then,  in  its  sudden,  strong,  and  regular  recurrence,  may  be  a  kindred 
p^taiNBenon.  In  this  view,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  supposing  a 
wmttluy  stiffening  or  slight  contraction  of  the  whole  arterial  system,  such 
i  tha  sndden  rising  of  the  mesenteric  arterial  tree  so  readily  suggests :  if 
me  be  such,  however,  it  is  still  closely  connected  with,  and  proportioned 
so^  the  action  of  the  heart }  for  it  occurs  only  with  that  action,  it  indicates 
any  disturbance  in  the  action,  and  as  death  approaches,  it  ceases  in  the  re- 
sole extremities  first. 

The  preceding  considerations  exhibit  the  pulse  as  a  complex  subject,  and 
one  on  which  professional  opinions  are  not  yet  settled.  By  showing  its  dose 
nlMion  to  the  powers  of  life,  they  also  prove  it  to  be  an  object  of  high  im- 
ponance  to  the  medical  practitioner.  This  last  truth  has  scarcely  been  ques- 
tioned but  by  persons  either  utterly  uninformed  or  singularly  deficient  in  the 
power  of  tactile  discernment ;  yet,  because  no  simple  and  good  analysis  of 
the  pulse,  and  detail  of  its  relation  to  morbid  states,  has  been  made  and  pub- 
lished, the  degrees  of  skill  acquired  by  individual  practitioners  with  respect 
to  it  are  very  various,  and  in  a  great  measure  accidental.  Some  practitioners 
try  the  pulse  merely  for  form's  sake,  because  patients  expect  it;  many  ex- 
amine it  only  to  count  its  frequency ;  but  others  read  in  it,  with  confidence, 
much  of  the  history  and  probabilities  of  the  disorder,  and  decide  on  the  treat- 
ment aoooidingly.  Few  who  have  attended  to  the  subject  at  all,  can  confound 
the  pulses  of  ^V^'^^  diseases,  as  acute  rheumatism,  gastric  inflammation,  the 
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fits  of  ague,  &c.    The  author  retnembers  to  have  convenied  with  a  Chinese 

Eractitioner  who  had  only  the  scanty  medical  information  of  his  countrymen, 
ttt  who  judged  by  the  pulse  with  singular  penetration. 

The  changing  ciroumstanoes  in  the  state  of  the  oireuiatory  system,  con- 
nected with  health  and  disease,  and  discoverable  by  a  finger  watching  the 
pulse,  seem  to  be  chiefly  the  following ;  and  the  epithets  added  in  italics, 
are  those  which  seem  best  to  indicate  the  sensations  perceived.  The  artery 
at  the  wrist  is  that  generally  chosen  for  examination,  because  it  is  not  like 
others  imbedded  in  soft  parts,  having  only  the  skin  over  it,  and  nothing  be* 
tween  it  and  the  bone  below. 

let.  The  number  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart  in  a  given  time,  and 
the  regularity  of  their  recurrence. — Pulse,  frequent,  dow,  initrmitUnt,  equal, 
regular,  of  varying  force, 

2d.  The  degree  of  the  heart's  contraction,  or  the  quantity  of  blood  ejected 
at  each  time ;  and  the  corresponding  state  of  the  capillaries  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  passing  through  them. — Pube,  full,  long,  labouring,  hound- 
ing,  feeble. 

3d.  The  force  of  the  heart's  action,  with  the  correspondent  arterial  tension 
or  rigidity. — Pulse,  Jiard,  sharp,  strong,  wiry,  weak,  soft,  yidding. 

4th.  The  suddenness  of  the  individual  contractions  of  the  heart,  and  the 
rigidity  of  the  vessels  in  conveying  the  shock. — Pulse,  quick,  tardy, 

5th.  The  size  of  the  artery  for  the  time,  whether  larger  or  smaller  than 
usual.^-Pulse,  large^  small. 

Superficial  as  is  this  sketch,  it  may  show  that  a  good  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pulse,  as  connected  with  disease,  is  vet  a  desideratum  in  medi- 
cine. The  sort  of  empirical  but  useful  tact  which  many  persons  acquire, 
is  not  fitted  to  satisfy  the  physician  who  reasons  deeply,  and  whose  mind 
should  have  always  present  to  it  the  various  constituents  of  the  pulse,  and 
all  the  important  circumstances  of  health  or  disease  related  to  its  indications. 
The  laboured  treatises  of  Solano,  Bordeu,  Boerhaave,  &c^  may  treat  of 
what  were  dear  ideas  to  their  authors,  but  by  not  referring  the  physical 
causes  of  many  varieties,  they  become  so  obscure  to  others,  that  many  of 
the  divisions  and  denominations  appear  altogether  fanciful.  Dr.  Young's 
excellent  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  details  important  facts,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  was  not  intended  to  point  but  all  the  pathological  rela- 
tions. Dr.  Y.,  guided  by  general  principles,  asserted  a  progressive  motion 
of  the  pulse,  while  other  authorities  were  holding  it  to  be  quite  simultaneous 
over  the  whole  system.  He  might  have  mentioned  in  proof,  that  careful 
examination  can  practically  detect  a  succession  of  beats  at  difiisrent  distances, 
particularly  at  the  four  stations ;  1st,  of  the  heart  *,  2d,  in  the  lip ;  3d,  at 
the  wrist ;  4th,  at  the  ankle :— but  the  interval  of  time,  even  between  the 
extremes,  being  only  a  small  part  of  a  second,  persons  will  often  fail  to 
make  their  first  experiment  satisfactorily.  Dr.  Parry's  treatise  on  the  pulse 
which  is  the  last  one  of  note,  although  having  excellences,  errs — in  attri- 
buting the  phenomenon  to  one  cause  to  exclusively — ^in  denying  arterial 
dilatation,  because  it  was  not  discovered  by  his  mode  of  searching  for  it,  in 
supposing  that  a  liquid  column  in  an  elastic  tube,  can  be  made  to  advance 
Ifke  a  solid  rod,  or  a  line  of  billiard-balls.  The  too  common  neglect  of  me* 
chanioal  philosophy  by  medical  men,  is  signally  proved,  by  our  finding  in 
works  of  authority,  published  at  the  present  day,  such  statements  as  that  the 
arterial  pulse  may  be  more  frequent  or  less  frequent  that  the  beatings  of  the 
heart.  Dr,  Good  (^Study  of  Medicine)  says,  that  there  may  be  various  fre- 
quency of  pulse  in  various  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time ;  Rkherand 
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&e.,  as  contrivaBces answeriog  the  same  end;  and  to  r 
oavities  than  the  heart,  which  are  alternately  filled  and 
stomach,  bladder,  uterus,  &c.,  there  is  a  smooth  and 
heart  alone  is  the  rugged  anomaly,  which,  from  befo 
moment,  throbs  unceasingly,  and  sends  the  boundi^ 
part;  and  which,  moreover,  instead  of  being  secv 
place,  is  attached  at  the  extremity  of  the  aorta,  V 
an  elastic  branch  of  a  tree,  and  every  time  that 
with  violence,  by  the  consequent  sudden  tender 
straighter,  against  the  ribs,  in  the  place  where 
distinctly  beating. 

Now  one  use  of  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  ^ 
churning  which  the  blood  suffers  in  passing 
mixture  all  the  heterogeneous  parts  of  the 
when  left  to  repose  : — but  this  cannot  be 
have  been  more  simply  attained ;  and  we 
has  relation  to  some  important  law  of  I' 
commonly  assigned  for  the  heart's  con 
blood ;  yet  if  we  reflect  that  the  hearf 
and  when  it  contains  only  air,  and  tli 
regularity,  whether  the  state  of  the  < 
beat  or  not,  we  perceive  that  the 
template  this  subject  attentively  w 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  son 
successive  accumulations  and  < 
important  relations  which  lat( 
tricity  and  certain  other  actio 
Galvanism  can  excite  the  mv 
the  secretions  and  the  digesti 


iiiay 

..nige  of 

.c  pressure, 

u  and  disease ; 


animal  passion-seems  to  p 
have  the  faculty  of  stunn 
pulse,  then,  in  its  sudde 
phenomenon.     In  this 
momentary  stiffening  • 
as  the  sudden  rising  • 
there  be  such,  howe^ 
to,  the  action  of  tL 
any  disturbance  in 
mote  extremities  ^         ^ 

The  preceding 
one  on  which  pr< 
relation  to  the 
portance  to  tb 
tioned  but  h\ 
power  of  tav 
the  pulse, 


00  full  of  blood,  in 

lupty;  or,  if  the  veins 

aid  in  either  case,  the  cir* 

ig  degree  impeded,  because, 

..uittished,  the  current  through* 

sensibility  supervenes  when  the 

aterrupted,  and  death  follows  if  the 

evident  that  in  many  of  the  oases  of 

TO  is  found  nothing  but  a  fulness  of  the 

1  of  the  head,  death  has  happened  meiely 

.?kd  in  this  way.  In  other  parts  of  the  body, 

^nm^  an  excess  of  blood  in  one  set  of  vessels 

X  Mdiency  in  another,  and  therefore  with  peiv 


^i_ 


lished,  tbc 

to  it  are  . 

try  the  • 

amino 

much 

menr 

the 


pKdueed  by  the  blood  on  the  brain,  provided 
ta  the  quantity  in  veins  and  arteries,  has  no 
4  by  the  safe  descent  of  a  person  in  a  diving* 
\  ander  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  body  is 
ef  fifteen  pounds  on  a  square  inch  (see  page 

^^^ ^  the  blood-vessels  affects  the  brain  as  much  aa 

"^  j^  IK  d<hsr  hand,  when  a  man  climbs  a  mountain,  or  id 

'"V^  jy  hnii  is  less  pressed  than  usual;  but  the  proper 

Jl^  wa  Wag  maintained,  no  inconvenience  is  felt.     The 

'^^  ji  m  laUeys  among  the  Andes  are  as  far  above  the  sea 

-'^'  ^  ^m^^f  ^^^^  Blane,  where  the  atmosphere  preasea 

"^^  »  na  the  sea-shore ;  but  they  enjoy  good  health. 

^     4.  SH  oaoiiim  encloses  the  brain  so  as  to  leave  no  vacant 

*^      3^  wto  the  heart  injects  blood  with  unusual  violencoi 

s  lame  chiefly  by  the  cranium,  and  not  by  the  coats  of 

S^Me^  the  arteries  of  the  brain  need  not  to  be,  and  are 

--^  these  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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**^  are  tlao  peooliar.    CommoB  veins  in  the  head 

i^ven,  collapse  by  any  sudden  tension  of  the 

'^sensibility  or  death  would  ensue,  on  account 

circulation.    The  chief  channels,  there- 

*  being  common  compressible  veins,  are 

^^es  ih  the  bone  itself,  with  exceed- 

^od  so  that  the  channels  become 

opacity,  little  inferior  to  oom- 

ion  in  the  structure  of  the 

;id  without  which  deviatioUi 

•ue  of  those  particulars  which 

.^  proo£si  of  the  designing  intel- 

miverse* 

iO  fact  now  explained,  of  the  cranium 

.ich  will  hold  only  a  certaio  quantity, 

..g  medical  men  with  xespect  to  many  of 

J,  that  the  substance  of  the  brain  cannot  bear 
ihat  stupor  immediately  follows  pressure,  how- 
truth  is,  that  pressure  produces  stupor  only  when 
iculation.    In  wounds  with  loss  of  a  large  piece  of 
.1  will  bear  very  rough  handling,  because,  if  compressed 
.  >ulge  in  another,  and  leave  the  circulation  free ',  but  if  the 
pressure  made  through  it  instantly  affects  the  whole  brain, 
..^  prevented  from  entering  from  the  heart.  Let  one  reflect,  for 
1  what  happens  to  the  fntal  head  durins  parturition— how  often 
iongated  and  bent,  almost  as  if  it  were  of  soft  clay— -yet  the  child 
.  thrives,  and  the  natural  form  is  roon  recovered.    The  reason  is, 
0  foetal  skull  is  soft,  and  pressure  in  one  part  is  compensated  for  by 
ging  or  extension  in  another,  and  the  blood  is  not  expelled. 
Water  in  the  head,  aoain,  is  said  to  kill  by  this  fatal  pressure  on  the  tender 
orain ;  but^  in  reality,  it  kills  by  keeping  out  the  blood,  and  so  mechanically 
arresting  the  circulation.  Aocoidingly  we  see,  that  where  ike  fontanelle  still 
remains  open,  or  where  the  sutures  or  joinings  of  the  skull  will  yield,  water 
may  accumulate  to  a  great  degree  without  causing  much  disturbance. 

A  tumour  in  the  brain,  which  would  be  of  no  consequence  if  the  brain 
were  nnconfined,  soon  becomes  fatal  by  occupying  room  in  the  skull,  and  to 
the  extent  of  its  sise  excluding  or  checking  the  supply  of  blood. 

If  the  substanoe  of  the  brain  at  all  increase  and  diminish  in  bulk,  as  musclesi 
Ac.,  linder  certain  circumstances,  do,  in  the  body  below,  all  such  changes 
must  produce  %  considerable  e£feot  on  the  cerebral  ciroolation  and  functions* 

Effects  of  position  on  the  circulation. 

While  a  man  is  in  a  standing  attitude,  the  heart  and  arteries  have  to  send 
the  blood  up  the  head  asainst  gravity;  but  in  the  horisontal  position,  the 
blood,  if  equally  |»opelted,  must  arrive  with  greater  force,  because  gravity 
then  does  not  resist.  Hence  headache,  no  other  symptom  arising  from  ful* 
ness  of  blood  in  tibe  arteries  of  the  head,  is  often  relieved  by  the  upright 
position,  and  is  inoieased  by  lying  down. 

Many  people  who  have  had  a  slight  degree  of  toothache  during  the  day,  find 
it  intolerable  when  they  lie  down  at  night,  and  are  relieved  again  by  rising 
and  vraUring  about.   Oommonly  they  suppose  that  it  is  the  cold  of  the  night 
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which  then  lulls  the  pain ;  but  it  is  in  fiiot  the  ohange  of  position.  The  author 
knew  a  lady  who  was  obliged  to  sleep  for  months  in  the  sitting  posture, 
because  she  had  a  tic  doloureux  in  the  face  whenever  she  laj  down ;  and 
another  who  was  under  the  same  neoessitj  for  a  considerable  period  after  an 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  brain,  because  if  her  head  fell  low  during  sleep 
she  was  immediately  assailed  by  a  terrific  dream  of  swords  driven  into  the 
brain. 

Delirium  in  fever  is  sometimes  checked  at  once  by  elevating  the  head.  On 
account  of  the  great  relief  thus  obtained,  some  continental  practitioners  had 
proposed  to  support  the  patients  occasionally  in  an  upright  posture. 

Apoplexy  has  often  been  brought  <m  by  a  man  bending  his  head  down  in 
the  act  of  tying  his  shoe,  or  of  pulling  on  his  boot. 

Children  and  professed  tumblers  being  much  in  the  habit  of  placing  their 
bodies  in  all  positions,  feel  no  inconvenience  from  having  the  head  down- 
wards; apparently,  because  arteries  and  veins  usually  beoome  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  habitually  exposed ;  but  to  many  old 
people,  accustomed  to  keep  the  head  always  up,  the  attempt  would  be  fatal. 

Ulcers  on  the  legs  are  often  obstinate  and  will  bleed,  because  the  veins 
about  them  are  too  weak  to  support  the  lofty  columns  of  blood  above.  Hence 
the  frequent  counsel  given  in  such  cases  to  keep  the  feet  raised  upon  a  chair^ 
and  the  utility  of  certain  modes  of  bandaging. 

Many  inflammations  of  the  legs  and  feet  become  exceedingly  painful  when 
the  limbs  are  in  a  hanging  position,  and  the  pain  is  relieved  by  laying  them 
horisontally. 

Many  anasarcous  or  dropsical  affections  of  the  legs  increase  towards  night, 
because,  during  the  dependent  position  of  the  legs  through  the  day,  the 
absorbents  have  not  power  to  lift  the  fluid.  The  swelling  disappears  again 
before  morning. 

When  the  heart  has  to  send  blood  upwards,  it  requires  to  act  more  strongly 
than  when  the  body  is  horizontal,  and  the  pulse  increases  five  or  six  baits 
in  the  minute ;  hence  the  common  rule  to  make  a  patient  with  hsemorrhage 
lie  in  the  horiEontal  position,  that  the  heart  may  become  tranquil  and  allow 
the  bleeding  to  cease. 

Fainting  from  diminished  arterial  temion. 

Fainting,  which  is  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
hence,  as  explained  above,  of  the  action  of  the  brain  for  want  of  blood,  is 
produced  by  several  causes,  and  among  others,  by  any  occurrence  which 
renders  the  blood-vessels  about  the  heart  suddenly  less  full  or  tense  than 
usual.  It  would  appear  that  the  heart  being  accustomed,  when  it  contracts, 
to  a  certain  degree  of  resistance,  has  its  action  disturbed  when  the  resistance 
is  much  diminished. 

Thus  hssmorrhage,  from  any  cause,  by  lessening  the  general  tension  of  the 
sanguiferous  system,  often  causes  fainting.  The  state  is  relieved  by  lying 
down ;  probably  because  the  still  remaining  weaker  action  of  the  heart  is 
sufficient  to  send  blood  to  the  head  along  a  horizontal  course,  until  the  gradual 
contraction  of  the  whole  vascular  system  r^roduces  the  tension  neoessary  to 
perfect  action.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  taken  away  wddenfy,  affects  the 
circulation  as  much  as  a  larger  •quantity  taken  araduaUff,  apparently  because 
a  certain  space  oi  time  is  required  for  the  gradual  lessening  of  the  vessels. 

The  operation  of  tapping  for  dropsv  in  the  abdomen  would  often  bring  on 
fiunting,  but  for  the  precaution  of  tighteniog  a  broad  bandage  upon  the  iKKly 
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as  the  water  fiowa.  The  reason  is,  that  the  sadden  remoyal  of  a  large  qnan- 
titj  of  flaid  which  had  been  compressing  all  the  abdominal  vessels,  and  keep- 
ing them  perhaps  only  half  full  of  blood,  allows  them  again  suddenly  to 
Teceive  their  natural  quantity,  and  thus  produces  a  relaxation  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  vascular  system. 

Sudden  parturition  often  causes  faintness  for  the  same  reasons. 

Even  rising  up  suddenly  from  a  horizontal  position  will  cause  an  approach 
to  fainting  in  weak  people,  or  in  those  who  have  been  long  bed-ridden :  pro- 
bably because  the  heart  having  for  a  time  been  accustomed  to  send  blood 
only  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  the  head,  does  not  at  an  instant  exert  the 
additional  power  required  to  lifk  an  upright  column  with  equal  force;— 
besides,  that  the  blood  does  not  then  return  to  the  heart  by  the  veins,  from 
the  inferior  parts  of  the  body,  so  readily  as  before. 

These  various  facts,  now  easily  understood,  form  tho  reason  of  a  rule 
which  is  a  great  modem  improvement  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  viz.^ 
in  bleeding  for  the  cure  of  inflammation,  to  take  the  blood  away  as  quickly 
as  possible.     This  subject  deserves  a  little  farther  consideration. 

A  great  proportion  of  dangerous  diseases  involve  inflammation  of  some 
vital  organ  f  and  inflammation  consists  chiefly,  as  already  stated  at  page  422,  ^ 
of  a  gorging  or  over-distension  of  the  oapilkry  vesseb  in  the  part.  The 
nature  of  the  capillaries,  again,  is  sueh  (page  422)  that  when  not  maintained 
constantly  full  by  the  pressure  of  the  heart  behind  them,  they  gradually  by 
their  own  action,  empty  themselves  towards  the  veins*— as  is  seen  in  the 
disappearance  of  a  local  inflammation  soon  after  the  death  of  the  person,  or 
in  the  fact  of  the  arteries  being  emptied  of  blood  after  breathing  ceases,  &c. 
Now  ever  since  medicine  deserved  the  name  of  an  art,  practitioners  have 
accounted  the  lancet  their  sheet-anchor  in  inflammatory  disease  ^  but  it  is 
only  in  late  times,  since  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  understood,  that 
they  have  known  the  rationale  of  the  remedy,  vtz.y  that  it  acts  by  diminishing 
vascular  tension,  and  hence  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  so  allowing  the  small 
vessels  to  empty  themselves  by  their  own  force,  and  to  recover  sufficiently 
to  resist  the  return  of  an  excessive  load.  It  is  still  more  lately  that  they 
have  understood  how  much  more  suddenly  and  completely  the  disease  is 
cured  by  abstraction  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  so  rapidly  as  to  produce 
fainting,  than  of  a  much  larger  quantity  §o  ilowly  that  only  weakness  foU 
lows.  Judicious  treatment  now  cures  inflammation  much  more  certainly  and 
completely  than  was  done  formerly,  yerwith  much  smaller  loss  of  the  pre- 
cious blood,  and  with  less  danger  of  those  diseases  of  weakness,  or  of  that 
complete  breaking-upof  the  constitution,  which  often  follow  great  depletion. 
To  induce  faintness,  large  openmgs  are  to  be  made  into  the  veins — ^some- 
times  into  two  veins  at  once,  and  the  patient  is  kept  in  the  upright  attitude. 
Often  thus  an  inflamed  eye,  which  was  red  as  scarlet  before  bleeding,  in  a 
few  minutes  is  rendered  nearly  of  the  natural  appearance ;  and  intense  internal 
inflammations,  as  of  the  brain,  lungs,  bowels,  &c.,  which  if  neglected  would 
be  shortly  fiital,  are  removed  in  the  same  manner.  In  all  these  cases  the 
faintness  seems  to  be  almost  equally  efficacious,  whether  it  happens  after 
tho  loss  of  ten  ounces  of  blood,  or  of  fifty;  or  even,  as  sometimes  occurs, 
when  it  happens  without  bleeding  at  all,  after  merely  tying  the  arm  in  pre* 
paration. 

Reflection  upon  these  droumstanees  led  the  author  to  think  that,  in  certain 
cases,  the  beneficial  efiects  of  blood-letting  might  be  attainable  by  the  simple 
means  of  extensive  dry  cupping^  alluded  to  at  page  176;  that  is  to  say,  by 
diminishing  the  atmospherical  preaaure  on  a  considerable  part  of  the  body, 
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oflife^  able  to  oreroome  a  great  ezoess  of  meobanioal  resistance,  instead  of 
a  passiye  phenomenon  obeying  an  excess  of  mechanical  force.  If  a  mere 
balance  of  pressares  acted  at  tbe  orifices,  as  Dr.  B.  supposes,  the  blood  and 
other  fluids  would  be  constantly  ooiing  out  from  all  orinoes  below  the  heart, 
as  blood  really  does  from  an  artificial  opening,  with  force  that  would  fill  a 
tube  reaching  as  high  as  the  heart  It  would  be  good  news  for  proprietors 
of  mines,  and  other  persons  havmg  to  raise  water,  if  by  taking  o||  An  ounce 
or  two  per  inch  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  a  top  of  a  full  pipe,''  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  oontinuine  elsewhere  would  then  force  water  in  at  openings 
below  and  cause  an  upward  current: — ^but  in  truth  to  make  the  atmosphere 
efficient  below,  powerful  steam*engines  or  other  means  must  be  used  to  take 
off  a  pressure  above,  of  at  least  half  an  ounce  per  square  inch,  for  every  inch 
in  height  the  water  has  to  rise. 

Another  erroneous  conception  of  atmospheric  pressure,  akin  to  that  which 
we  have  been  considering,  is  expressed  in  the  following  reasoning  on  the 
progress  of  blood  in  the  veins.  <<  The  atmosphere  presses  15  lbs.  per  square 
inch  on  all  things;  the  blood  therefore,  in  a  vein  which  has  20  inches  of  sur- 
face, is  pressed  upon  through  the  flesh,  with  a  force  of  20  times  15,  or  800 
lbs.,  while  a  cross  section  of  the  vein  near  the  heart  would  measure  less  than 
one  inch.  The  blood,  therefore,  is  always  running  towards  the  heart,  to 
escape  from  a  powerful  excess  of  atmospheric  pressure.*' — ^This  paradox  is 
solved  by  the  law  of  fluid  pressure,  explained  at  page  181.  The  same  rea- 
soning would  prove  that  an  eel-skin  suspended  by  its  lip,  and  filled  with  water, 
when  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  should  quickly  be  empUed; 
and  nearly  the  same  would  prove  that  a  long  sharp  wedge  thrown  into  water, 
should  be  always  movinff  in  a  direction  away  from  its  point;  and  that  a  ship 
formed  like  the  wedge,  should  make  quick  speed  across  the  sea  without  either 
oar  or  sail. 

A  knowledge  of  the  facts  detailed  under  the  three  heads  of  arfert€<,  capdJLann 
and  vetfM,  prepares  us  for  the  discussion  of  the  following  subjects. 

Tht  font  of  the  heart 

The  arterial  tension  of  four  pounds  to  the  square  inch|  marked  by  its  sup- 
porting in  a  tube  connected  with  the  arteries,  a  column  of  blood  eight  feet 
high,  (see  page  417,)  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  heart;  but  as  the 
heart,  while  injecting  the  blood  against  this  resistance,  has  moreover  to  over- 
come the  inertia  both  of  the  quantity  injected  and  of  the  mass  in  the  great 
artery,  first  moved  by  the  injection,  as  also  the  resisting  doiUcity  of  the 
vessel  which  yields  to  momentary  increase  of  pressure,  the  heart  must  act 
with  a  force  exceeding  four  pounds  on  the  inch.  And  as  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  human  heart,  when  distended,  has  about  ten  square  inches  of  internal 
surface,  the  whole  force  exerted  by  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  calculation.  It 
is  remarkable,  as  there  is  this  easv  means  of  solving  the  question,  that  the 
accurate  Ma^endie,  i^  his  recent  elements  of  physiology,  should  speak  of  it 
as  undetermmed;  and  should  dte,  as  the  best  approximation,  an  estimate 
made  from  the  obscure  circumstance  of  a  loaded  foot  shaking  in  unison  with 
the  pulse,  when  suspended  in  the  cross-lcffged  sitting  attitu<&. 

Some  physiologists  have  expressed  surprise  that  the  force  of  the  heart  should 
be  so  great  as  it  is,  remarking  that  muon  less  would  have  sufficed  to  propel 
the  blood  to  tbe  most  distant  capillaries ;  but  they  did  not  reflect  that  the  heurt, 
besides  carrying  on  the  general  oireulationi  has  to  force  blood  into  those  parts 
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of  the  flesh  which,  in  Ihe  Tsrioos  Dositions  of  Bitting,  lying,  standing,  &d.,  are 
for  the  time  oompresaed  by  the  Wnole  weight  of  the  body ;  for  that,  if  it  were 
not  strong  enough  for  this  purpose,  either  the  compressed  parts,  deprived 
of  their  nourishment,  would  quickly  die,  or  the  nerson  obliged  to  be  every 
moment  changing  position,  could  obtain  no  lengthened  repose.  In  illustra* 
tion  of  this  point,  we  may  advert  to  the  frequent  occurrence,  in  diseases  where 
the  power  of  the  heart  is  for  the  time  weakened,  for  slonghings,  or  bed-soTCs 
in  the  bearing  parts,  causing  many  cases  of  illness  to  terminate  fatally  which 
would  otherwise  soon  have  terminated  in  health.  The  author  of  this  work 
has  had  great  satisfaction  in  suggesting  a  means  of  entirely  preventing  such 
deplorable  terminatbu,  namely,  that  which  he  is  now  about  to  de8.cribe 
under  the  title  of 

The  Hydbostatio  Bed  fir  Invalids. 

In  many  of  the  diseases  which  afflict  humanity,  more  than  half  of  the  suf- 
fering and  danger  is  not  really  a  part  of  the  disease,  but  the  effect  ot  conse- 
quence of  the  confinement  to  which  the  patient  is  subjected.  Thus  a  fracture 
of  a  bone  of  the  arm  is  as  serious  a  local  injury  as  a  fracture  of  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  leg ;  but  the  former  leaves  the  patient  free  to  go  about  and  amuse 
himself,  or  attend  to  business  as  he  wills,  and  to  eat  and  dnnk  as  usual — in 
facty  hardly  renders  him  an  invalid ;  while  the  latter  imprisons  the  patient 
closely  upon  his  bed,  and  brings  upon  him,  first,  irksomeness  of  the  conti- 
nued position,  and  then  the  pains  of  the  unequal  pressures  borne  by  the  parts 
on  which  the  body  rests.  These,  in  many  cases  of  confinement,  disturb  the 
sleep  and  the  appetite,  and  excite  fever,  or  such  constitutional  irritation  as 
mudi  to  retard  the  cure  of  the  original  disease,  and  not  unfrequently  to  pro- 
duce new  and  more  serious  disease.  That  complete  inaction  should  prove 
hurtful  to  the  animal  system,  may  by  all  be  at  once  conceived ;  the  operation 
of  the  continued  local  pressures  will  be  understood  from  the  following  state- 
ments. The  health,  and  even  life,  of  every  part  of  the  animal  body,  depend 
on  the  sufficient  circulation  through  it  of  fresh  blood,  driven  in  by  the  force 
of  the  heart.  Now  when  a  man  is  sitting  or  lying,  the  parts  of  his  flesh  com- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  body,  do  not  receive  the  blood  so  readily  as  at 
other  times ;  and  if  fr^m  any  cause  the  action  of  his  heart  has  become  weak, 
the  interruption  will  both  follow  more  quickly  and  be  more  complete.  A 
peculiar  uneasiness  soon  arises  where  the  circulation  is  thus  obstructed,  im- 
pelling the  person  to  change  of  position ;  and  a  healthy  person  changes  as 
regularly,  and  with  as  little  reflection,  as  he  winks  to  wipe  and  moisten  his 
eyeballs.  A  person  weakened  by  disease,  however,  while  he  generally  feels 
the  uneasiness  sooner,  as  explained  above,  and  therefore  becomes  what  is 
called  restless,  makes  the  changes  with  much  fktigue ;  and  should  the  sensa- 
tions after  a  time  become  indistinct,  as  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  in  palsy,  Ac., 
or  should  the  patient  have  become  too  weak  to  obey  the  sensation,  the  com- 

i>re8sed  parts  aro  kept  so  long  without  their  natural  supply  of  blood  that  they 
ose  their  vitality,  and  become  what  are  called  sloughs  or  mortified  parts. 
These  have  afterwards  to  be  thrown  off,  if  the  patient  survive,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  ulceration,  and  they  leave  deep  holes,  requiring  to  be  filled  up  by 
new  flesh  during  a  tedious  convalescence.  Many  a  fever,  after  a  favourable 
crisis,  has  terminated  fatally  from  this  occurrence  of  sloughing  on  the  back 
or  sacrum ;  and  the  same  termination  is  common  in  lingering  consumptions, 
palsies,  spine  diseases,  &e.,  and  generally  in  diseases  which  confiiie  the 
patients  long  to  bed. 
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It  is  to  mitigate  all,  and  entiielj  to  prevent  some  of  the  evib  aiteDdant  on 
the  neoesaity  of  remaining  in  a  reclining  posture,  that  the  hjdroatatio  bed  is 
intended.    It  was  first  used  under  the  following  ciroumstances. 

A  lady  after  her  confinement,  which  occurred  prematurely,  and  when  her 
child  had  been  for  some  time  dead,  passed  through  a  combination  and  suo- 
ceesion  of  low  fever,  jaundice,  and  slight  phlegmasia  dolens  of  one  leg.  In 
her  state  of  extreme  depression  of  strength  and  sensibility,  she  rested  too 
long  ia  one  posture,  and  the  parts  of  the  body  on  which  she  had  rested  all 
suffered  :  a  slough  formed  on  the  saorum,  another  on  the  heel ;  and  in  the 
left  hip,  on  which  she  had  lain  much,  inflammation  began,  which  terminated 
in  abscess.  These  evils  occurred  while  she  was  using  preparations  of  bark, 
and  other  means,  to  invigorate  the  circulation,  and  whUe  her  ease  and  com- 
fort were  watched  over  by  the  affectionate  assiduity  of  her  mother  with 
numerous  attendants.  After  the  occurrence,  she  was  placed  upon  the  bed 
contrived  for  invalids  by  Mr.  Earle,  furnished  for  this  case  with  pillows  of 
down  and  of  air  of  various  sizes,  and  out  of  its  matrass  portions  were  cut  op- 
posite to  the  slouehing  parts ;  and  Mr.  Earle  himself  soon  afforded  his 
valuable  aid.  Such,  however,  was  the  reduction  of  the  powers  of  life,  that 
in  spite  of  all  endeavors,  the  mischief  advanced,  and  about  a  week  later, 
during  one  night,  the  chief  slough  on  the  back  was  much  enlarged,  another 
had  formed  near  it,  and  a  new  abscess  was  proceeding  in  the  right  hip.  An 
air-pillow  had  pressed  where  these  aloughs  appeared.  The  patient  was  at 
that  time  so  weak  that  she  generally  fainted  when  her  wounds  were  dressed; 
she  was  passing  days  and  nights  of  uninterrupted  suffering,  and  as  all  known 
means  seemed  insufficient  to  relieve  her,  her  life  was  in  imminent  danger. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  idea  of  the  hydrostatic  bed  occurred  to  me. 
Even  the  pressure  of  an  air-pillow  had  killed  her  flesh ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  persons  in  such  a  condition  could  not  be  saved  unless  they  could  be  sup- 
ported without  sensible  inequality  of  pressure.  I  then  reflected,  that  the 
support  of  water  to  a  floating  body  is  so  uniformly  diffused,  that  every  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  of  the  inferior  surface  has,  as  it  were,  its  own  separate 
liquid  pillar,  and  no  part  bears  the  load  of  its  neighbour — ^that  a  person 
resting  in  a  bath  is  nearly  thus  supported^-that  this  patient  might  be  laid 
upon  the  surface  of  a  bath  over  which  a  large  sheet  of  the  water-proof  India* 
rubber  cloth  were  previously  thrown,  she  being  rendered  sufficiently  buoyant 
by  a  soft  mattress  placed  beneath  her— thus  would  she  repose  on  the  face  of 
the  water,  like  a  swan  on  its  plumage,  without  sensible  pressure  anywhere, 
and  almost  as  if  the  weight  of  her  I^y  were  annihilated.  The  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  on  our  bodies  is  of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch  of  its  sur- 
face, but  because  uniformly  diffused,  is  not  felt.  The  pressure  of  a  water- 
bath  of  depth  to  cover  the  body,  is  less  than  half  a  pound  per  inch,  even  on 
the  under  side  where  it  is  greatest,  and  is  similarly  unperoeived.  A  bed 
such  as  then  planned,  was  immediately  made.  A  trough  of  convenient  dimen* 
sions  (iS  feet  long,  2  feet  8  indies  wide,  and  11  inches  deep,  are  good  com- 
mon dimensions)  was  lined  with  metal  to  make  it  water-tight;  it  was  about 
half  filled  with  water,  and  over  it  was  thrown  a  sheet  of  the  India-rubber 
cloth  as  large  as  would  be  a  complete  lining  to  it  if  empty.  Of  this  sheet 
the  edges,  touched  with  spirit  varnish  to  prevent  the  water  creeping  round 
by  capillary  attraction,  were  afterwards  secured  in  a  water-tight  manner  all 
round  to  the  upper  border  or  top  of  the  trough,  shutting  in  the  water  as 
closely  as  if  it  hsui  been  in  bottles,  the  only  entrance  left  being  through  an 
opening  at  one  comer,  which  could  be  perfectly  closed.  Upon  this  beautiful 
dry  sheets  suitable  mattress  was  laid,  and  constituted  a  bed  ready  to  receive 
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its  pillow  and  bed-KsIothes,  and  not  difltiD^uishable  from  a  common  bed  but 
by  its  most  surpassinff  aoftnesB  or  yielding.  The  bed  was  carried  to  the 
patient's  Itonse,  and  she  was  laid  npon  it  3  she  was  instantly  relieved  in  a 
remarkable  degree:  sweet  sleep  oame  to  her;  she  awoke  refreshed;  she 
passed  the  next  night  mnoh  better  than  usnal ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
Mr.  Earle  found  that  all  the  sores  had  assumed  a  healthy  appearance ;  the 
healing  from  that  time  went  on  rapidly,  and  no  new  sloughs  were  formed. 
When  the  patient  was  first  laid  upon  the  bed,  her  mother  asked  her  where 
the  down  pillows,  which  she  before  had  used,  were  to  be  placed;  to  which 
she  answered,  that  she  knew  not,  for  that  she  felt  no  pain  to  direct :  in  fact, 
she  needed  them  no  more. 

It  may  be  here  recalled  to  mind,  that  the  human  body  is  nearly  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  water,  or  of  the  weight  of  its  bulk  of  water,  and  therefore, 
as  is  known  to  swimmers,  is  just  suspended  or  upheld  in  water  without  exer- 
tion, when  the  swimmer  rest  tranquilly  on  his  back  with  his  face  upwards. 
He  then  displaces  water  equal  to  his  own  body  in  weight  as  well  as  in  bulk, 
and  is  supported  as  the  displaced  water  would  have  been.  If  his  body  be 
two  and  a  half  cubical  feet  in  bulk,  (a  common  size,)  he  will  just  displace  two 
and  a  half  cubic  feet  of  water,  equal  in  weight  to  his  body.  If,  however, 
instead  of  displacing  the  water  with  his  mere  body,  he  choose  to  have  sorne^ 
thing  around  or  under  him  which  bulky  with  little  weight,  as  the  mattrass 
of  the  bed  above  described,  then,  after  hii  weight  is  forced  two  cubical  feet 
of  that  under  the  level  of  the  water  around,  he  will  float  with  four-fifths  of  his 
body  above  the  level,  and  will  sink  much  less  into  his  floating  mattrass  than 
a  person  sinks  in  an  ordinary  feather-bed.  It  thus  appears  that  by  choosing 
a  certain  thickness  of  mattrass,  and  if  unusual  positions  are  required,  by 
having  different  thicknesses  in  diflerent  parts,  or  by  placing  a  bulk  of  folded 
blanket  or  of  pillow  over  or  under  the  mattrass  in  oertam  situations,  any 
desired  position  of  the  body  may  be  easily  obtained.  If  the  water  be  about 
sis  inches  deep,  which  in  general  will  suffice,  the  person  standing  upon  any 
part  of  the  bed,  or  sitting  with  the  knees  raised,  will  cause  the  part  of  the 
mattrass  on  which  he  rests  gently  to  touch  the  bottom,  because  a  narrow  end 
of  the  body  cannot  displace  water  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  whole,  but  even 
then  the  person  is  as  if  standing  or  sitting  on  a  soft  sofa.  If  it  be  desired 
to  prevent  the  mattrass,  when  used  as  a  seat,  from  touehing  the  bottom,  the 
object  may  be  attained  by  having  under  its  middle  a  broad  band  or  strap  fixed 
to  one  edge  of  the  trough,  and  connected  with  the  other  by  buttons  or  other* 
wise,  so  as  to  be  tightened  to  allow  the  mattrass  to  descend  just  so  far,  and 
no  farther. 

This  bed  is  a  warm  bed,  owing  to  water  being  nearly  an  absolute  non* 
conductor  of  heat  from  above  downwards,  atd  owing  to  its  allcwing  no  pas- 
sage of  odd  air  from  below.  From  this  last  fact,  however,  less  of  the  per*- 
spiration,  sensible  and  insensible,  is  carried  off  by  the  air  than  in  a  common 
bed,  and  unless  the  patient  can  leave  the  bed  daily  to  let  it  be  airod  like  a 
common  bed,  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  ventilation  to  prevent  the  perspi- 
ration frt>m  being  condensed  on  the  water«heet  below.  This  ventilation  is 
perfectly  obtained  by  placing  under  the  mattrass,  arranged  like  the  bars  of  a 
gridiron,  small  flexible  tubes  of  tinned  wiro,  wound  spirally,  with  their  ends 
open  to  the  atmosphero,  either  directly  or  through  two  larger  tubes  crossing 
and  connecting  their  extremities  near  the  ends  of  the  mattrass,  and  then 
issuing  at  the  corners  of  the  bed  from  under  the  clothes.  This  bed  is  in 
itself  as  dry  as  a  bed  can  be,  for  the  India-rubber  cloth  (of  which  bottles  can 
be  made)  is  quite  k&permeable  to  water,  and  the  maker  is  now  preparing 
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an  upright  leathern  tuhe,  open  at  top,  and  reoeiTing  water  at  its  bottom  from 
a  powerful  foroing  pnmp;  there  never  can  be  a  greater  tension  orpresanre  than 
what  oorresponda  to  the  height  of  the  flnid  colnmn  in  the  tnbe,  and  to  the 
friction  between  the  fluid  and  tube.  In  Dr.  Halo's  ezperimentSy  already 
fdlnded  to,  a  tube  connected  with  a  Tein  so  as  to  reoeive  its  blood,  became 
filled  with  blood  to  a  height  only  of  about  six  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
heart.  As  Dr.  H.  generally  out  the  vein  completely  across,  and  inserted  the 
tube  into  the  portion  leading  from  the  capillaries,  he  would  have  discovered 
the  whole  power  with  which  the  blood  is  pushed  alo^g  the  veins  from  the 
capillaries,  but  for  the  free  lateral  communication  of  veins  with  each  other, 
which  reduces  the  tension  even  in  an  obstruct  bnach,  to  the  degree  exist- 
ing in  the  system  ffcnerally.  When,  firom  agitation  of  the  animal,  or  any 
straining  exertion,  the  passage  of  the  blood  into  the  heart  was  impeded,  aU 
the  veins  became  tense,  and  a  tube  inserted  into  the  returning  jugular  had 
blood  running  over,  at  a  height  of  three  feet  above  the  heart 

If  the  blood  did  not  escape  from  the  veins,  as  above  described,  the  only 
cause  which  could  prevent  the  venous  tension  from  becoming  as  great  as  the 
arterial,  would  be  obstruction  in  the  connecting  capillaries :  but  the  following 
facts  and  considerations  prove  that  these  vessels,  which,  in  the  dead  body, 
allow  the  passage  of  injections,  in  the  living  body  freely  allow  the  passage 
of  blood.  1st.  Magendie  laid  bare  the  chief  artery  and  vein  of  a  living  limb, 
and  at  the  part,  detached  them  from  the  flesh  underneath,  so  that  he  could 
app^y  a  tight  bandage  round  the  limb  without  including  them,  and  could  thus 
render  them  the  only  channels  of  circulation  for  the  lunb  beyond  the  band- 
age. He  then  found,  that  when  a  separate  ligature  was  put  upon  the  veiny 
to  prevent  the  return  of  its  blood  to  the  heart,  and  a  puncture  was  made 
beyond  the  ligature,  the  flux  of  blood  from  the  puncture  was  rapid  or  slow 
according  as  the  heart  was  allowed  to  produce  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
tension  in  the  artery : — this  tension  wa^  regulated  by  his  compressing  the 
arterv  between  the  fingers.  2d.  After  a  similar  preparation  of  the  parts,  the 
blood  will  ascend  in  a  tube  from  the  obstructed  vein  very  nearly  as  high  as 
from  the  artery.  3d.  In  the  common  operation  of  bleeding  at  the  moment 
of  puncturing  the  vein,  the  blood  often  jets  from  it  as  from  an  artery,  stain- 
ing even  the  top  of  the  bedstead.  4th.  The  microscope  discovers  in  the 
capillaries,  a  uniform  forward  motion  of  the  blood,  as  if  it  were  obeying  the 
steady  pressure  of  the  arterial  tension,  end  not  any  intermitting  action.  5th. 
Disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  by  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  blood  throueh 
it,  is  very  soon  attended  with  a  tumefaction  of  all  ^e  veins  leading  to  me 
heart :  the  tumefaction  becomes  very  visible  about  the  neck  and  head,  and 
in  the  liver  produces  swelling  and  acute  pain.  6th.  Dr.  Young,  from  experi- 
ments made  by  him,  and  reported  in  the  philosophical  transactions  for  1809, 
concluded  that  perfectly  open  capillaries,  of  the  sise  existing  in  the  living 
body,  should  just  retard  a  flow  of  blood  urged  by  the  usual  arterial  tensicm, 
in  the  degree  which  really  occurs :— a  correspondence  proving  that  they  must 
be  open;  and  open  vessels,  however  small,  and  how  slowly  soever  they 
transmit  the  blood,  still,  i^^the  escape  of  blood  from  the  veins  were  arrested, 
would  transmit  the  arterial  tensiol  without  diminution.  7th.  The  &ct  that 
after  death  the  capillaries  empty  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  proves  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  venous  tension  may  become  even  greater  than  the 
arterial. — ^These  facts  then  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  prove  inoon- 
testably,  that  the  blood  is  pressed  into  the  veins  from  the  arteries  and  capilla- 
ries, with  force  sufficient  to  lift  it,  not  only  to  the  heart  asain,  but  many  feet 
fiurther,  vu.,  about   as  fin  it  would  ascend  in  a  tube  rismg  from  the  tense 
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arteries  themaelTeB.  So  litUo,  howerer,  baa  this  iinportant  trath  been  tnider- 
sfeood,  that  in  elementary  works  of  authority  lately  pnblished,  the  venous 
onrrent  is  treated  of  as  a  very  obscure  subject ;  and  some  authors,  in  their 
anxiety  to  explain  it,  haye  assigned  causes  for  it,  which,  as  will  appear  here^ 
after,  are  positive  absurdities  in  physios.  The  difficulty  in  the  question 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  great  disparity  observed  between  the  tension 
in  the  arteries  and  in  the  veins,  whUe  the  reflection  did  not  occur,  that  the 
disparity  was  owing  to  there  being  a  free  passage  or  outlet  from  the  veins 
through  the  heart. 

The  illustrious  Bichftt,  with  an  inattention  to  facts,  extraordinary  in  him, 
persuaded  himself  that  theinfluenoeof  the  heart  ceased  entirely  at  the  capil- 
laries and  that  the  blood  was  returned  through  the  veins  by  the  action  of  the 
capillaries,  alone.  How  could  he  avoid  the  single  reflection,  that,  if  the  pur- 
pose of  the  arteries  had  been  merely  to  convey  the  blood  to  the  capillaries, 
and  not  also  to  bear  the  force  which  pressed  it  into  and  through  them,  the 
extraordinary  strength  of  the  arterial  coats,  and  the  great  power  of  the  heart 
to  fill  them  and  keep  up  the  tension  described,  would  have  been  quite  super- 
fluous?-—and  he  knew  that  nature  does  nothing  in  vain.^  The  reflection 
applies  strikingly  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  of  which  no  branch  exceeds  a 
few  inches  in  length. 

The  uniform  current  of  blood  along  the  veins,  soapparent  in  the  operation 
of  bleeding,  and  produced,  as  now  exphiined,  by  the  combined  influence  of 
the  heart  and  capillaries,  Bufiisrs  a  considerable  disturbance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  heart  from  three  causes.  1st.  As  there  is  no  valve  between  the 
veins  and  the  auricles  of  the  heart|  each  contraction  of  the  right  auricle  tends 
to  throw  the  blood  back  into  the  veins,  as  well  as  forward  into  the  ventricle, 
and  thus  produces  the  venous  pulse  cdften  felt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
cheat.  2d.  When  the  chest  is  expanded  by  inspiration,  it  is  more  roomy 
than  during  ihe  collapse  of  expiration,  and  the  olood  then  enters  it  more 
readily.  8d.  While  the  chest  is  inhaling  or  drawing  in  air,  that  is  to  say, 
expanding  so  as  to  diminish  the  tenrion  or  pressure  of  the  air  within  it,  (see 
Pnewnaiiet^  it  is  by  the  same  action  fiivonring  the  entrance  of  blood  through 
the  veins  towards  the  heart  placed  in  it ; — on  the  contrary,  while  it  is  exhaling 
or  thrmoing  out  air,  it  is,  with  equal  force,  resisting  the  entrance  of  blood, 
and  slackening,  or  even  causing  recoil  of  tJie  inwai^  current  This  favour- 
ing or  resisting  force,  however,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  is  only  such  aa 
to  iifk  or  support  a  column  of  blood  of  about  half  an  inch  in  height. — ^It  ap- 
pears, then,  Uiat  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  chest  fluctuates  by  reason  of 
the  respiration,  Ac.,  as  the  entrance  of  a  river  stream  into  the  sea  fluctuates 
by  reason  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide.  An  eye  watching  the  jueular 
vein,  under  favourable  droumstances,  may  see  it  tense  or  slack  in  accordance 
with  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  chest. 

It  still  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  veins  have  in  themselves 
any  contractile  power,  such  as  can  partially  empty  a  lower  portion  into  a 
higher  portion  boyond  an  adjoining  valve.  If  so,  the  valve  by  then  bearing 
the  pressure,  would  let  more  blood  be  earily  raised  from  below  into  the  por« 
tion  so  relieved :  and  the  action,  without  being  equal  to  the  office  of  com- 
pletely emptying  any  portion  of  a  vein,  would  still  have  the  eflect  of  dividing 

*  This  inoonrect  and  ineonelnsiTe  mode  of  reaaoning  ie  so  oommon  that  we  nay  be  per» 
mitted  to  protest  againat  it.  The  inflaenee  of  the  heart  mav  oease  with  the  eapillaries^ 
and  yet  natore  has  done  nothing  in  vain.  Before  we  would  be  justified  in  making  such  a 
charge  against  nature  we  must  possess  an  infinitely  more  precise  knowledge  of  the  oireula- 
toiy  forees  aad  of  the  fnnetioiu  of  the  arterial  system  than  we  do  aft  proMnt.    Aau  JEiL 
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a  long  heavy  ootnmii  into  a  immber  of  akort  ookranns  of  oomparativdy  Utile 
r^tanoe.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  valves  in  the  veins,  by  preventing 
the  falling  back  of  blood  which  has  once  passed  towards  the  heart,  mnsfe 
affect  its  flow  durinff  bodily  exercise ;  for  every  time  that  pressure  is  made 
on  a  vein  by  a  swelling  muscle  or  otherwise,  the  blood  in  the  part  must  be 
forced  forward,  and  cannot  return. 

The  veins  which  are  surrounded  by  muscles  are  thinner  and  weaker  than 
those  supported  only  by  the  skin.  The  external  veins  of  the  legs  are 
almost  as  strong  as  artorics.  Proving,  however,  that  the  fabric  of  veins  is 
much  weaker  than  that  of  arteries,  any  vein  in  the  living  body,  made  to 
communicate  directly  with  an  artery,  soon  exhibite  what  is  called  a  varieo$e 
aneurimn,  and  swells  to  bursting.  Veins  possess  power,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  adapting  themselves  to  the  varying  quantity  of  blood. 

Some  recent  authors,  as  stated  above,  either  not  aware  of  the  facte  which 
prove  that  the  blood  is  everywhere  pressed  into  the  veins  with  force  much 
more  than  sufficient  to  raise  it  to  the  heart  again ;  or,  being  unable,  from 
their  little  familiarity  with  mechanical  science,  to  draw  exact  condusicMiB 
from  the  facte,  or  to  avoid  errors  in  their  own  hypotheses,  have  promulgated 
the  opinion  that  the  progression  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  is  greatly  owing 
to  a  partial  vacuum  or  a  suction  power  in  the  heart  or  chest ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  atmospheric  pressure  remaining  constant  on  the  bodv  generally,  while 
it  is,  at  intervals,  lessened  about  the  heart.  Now  the  whole  influence  of 
this  effect  or  circumstance,  as  stated  above,  is  merely  a  slight  disturbance  of 
the  uniformity  of  the  venous  current  near  the  chest  Such  a  doctrine  could 
not  be  proposed  or  entertained  for  a  moment  by  a  person  understanding  the 
principle  of  a  common  household  pump ;  and  ito  having  been  published,  and 
tolerated  by  certain  professional  men  in  the  present  time,  will  remain  a  proof 
to  posterity  of  the  deficiency,  as  regards  fundamental  science  or  natural  phi- 
losophy, now  existing  in  the  ordinary  medical  education.  Much  ingenuity 
has  been  wasted  upon  it,  particularly  by  Drs.  Carson  and  Barry,  the  latter 
of  whom,  after  making  laborious  experimental  investigations  on  living  ani- 
mals, has  even  attempted  to  build  upon  it  a  superstructure  of  medical  theory 
and  practice  1  To  say  that  the  influence  of  the  heart  or  chest  is  the  power 
which  draws  the  blood  to  the  heart  from  the  general  system,  is  as  if  one 
asserted  that  the  risinff  and  falling  of  the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  is  the 
power  which  collecte  uie  tributary  streams  in  the* interior  country. 

We  shall  enter  into  a  little  detail  on  this  subject,  because  the  discussion 
will  elucidate  some  minor  pointe  connected  with  the  circulation. 

Presuming,  then,  that  the  reader  perfectly  understands  the  theory  of 
pumps,  and  therefore  of  atmospheric  pressure,  as  explained  under  Fnew- 
moftcs,  he  will  readily  understand  the  two  following  propositions,  either  of 
which  proves  it  to  be  a  physical  impossibility,  that  a  sucking  action  of  the 
heart  or  chest  can  be  a  cause  of  the  blood's  motion  along  the  veins.  Ist. 
The  veins  are  pliant  tubes  free  to  collapse,  and  no  pump  can  lift  liquid 
through  such.  2d.  The  suctionrpawer  of  the  chest  in  healthy  respiration 
is  too  weak  to  lift  liquid  even  one  inch  through  tubes  of  any  kind. 

A  practical  illustration  of  the  first  proposition  is  afforded  by  putting  the 
point  of  a  syringe  into  a  piece  of  gut,  or  eel-skin,  or  vmn  filled  with  water, 
and  then  trying  to  pump  up  the  water.  The  result  will  be,  that  the  fluid 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  syringe  will  enter  it,  and  then  the  sides  of  the 
pliant  tube  will  collapse  against  the  syringe,  making  an  end  of  the  experi- 
ment. In  exact  proportion  to  the  rigidity  of  the  tube  will  be  the  distance  to 
which  the  influence  of  the  syringe,  will  extend  in  it;  if,  fQr  instance,  half  an 
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ottnee  of  pressare  on  the  aqture  incli  of  its  sorfaoe  be  required  to  make  it 
collapse,  then  the  pump  will  draw  up  one  inch  of  water,  and  so  for  other 
proportions.  If,  duriog  the  action  of  the  syringe,  the  tube  were  allowed  to 
open  freely  at  the  bottom  into  a  yessel  of  water,  instead  of  the  syringe  then 
drawing  any  more  water  from  the  vessel  into  the  tube,  the  original  contents 
of  the  tube  would  straightway  be  discharged  downwards  into  the  vessel. 

The  explanation  of  all  these  facts  is  found  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmos* 
phere,  (see  from  page  153  to  page  158)*8eeking  entrance  everywhere  at  the 
surfftoe  of  the  earth,  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
overcoming  any  opposing  fer&  less  than  this ;— a  pressure  which  is  suffi- 
cient, therefore,  to  push  a  column  of  water  of  thirty-four  feet  in  height,  up 
through  a  rigid  tube  into  the  vacuum  of  a  pump,  but  will  cause  the  sides  of  the 
tubes  to  collapse,  unless  able  to  sustain  its  force.  When  nature  intends  a 
tube. to  resist  any  degree  of  suction, the  tube  is  made  rigid  in  proportion; 
— witness  the  wind*pipe  and  its  branches,  which  are  the  only  instances  in 
the  human  body.  And  if  tubes  prepared  for  suekiog  light  air  only  have 
leoeived  such  rigidity,  how  much  stronger  would  tubes  have  been  made  for 
sucking  blood. 

Some  bad  reasoners  on  this  subject  have  believed,  that  if  a  suction  power 
exbt,  capable  of  lifting  one  inch  of  a  column  of  liquid,  any  column,  however 
long,  must  follow  the  first  inch  when  acted  upon  by  the  power }  for,  say 
they,  the  atmospheric  pressure,  by  preventing  a  vacuum,  will  prevent  sepa- 
ration of  the  liquid.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  reasoning  is  quite  inap- 
plicable to  pliant  tubes,  beonause  the  ready  collapse  of  their  sides  will  both 
allow  the  separation  and  prevent  the  vacuum ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
with  respect  to  rigid  tubes,  it  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  a  force  just  ca> 

Cble  of  lifting  one  link  of  a  chain,  must,  therefore,  be  able  to  lift  any  num- 
r  of  connected  links.  Water,  in  a  rigid  tube,  to  which  the  air  has  no  ad- 
mittance, may  truly  be  considered  as  a  chain,  for  it  is  held  together  by  a  force 
of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch,  pressing  inwards  at  the  two  ends ;  and  by  force  in- 
ferior to  this,  cannot  lift  one  portion  of  it  away  from  another,  and  therefore 
cannot  draw  out  a  drop  but  by  lifting  the  whole.  A  man  cannot  suck  any 
water  from  a  rigid  tube  which  is  closed  at  the  bottom ;  and  if  the  bottom 
be  open,  and  he  has  not  power  to  support  the  whole  contained  fluid,  it  will 
sink  from  his  tantalized  lips  to  stand  at  an  elevation  corresponding  to  his 
suction  power. 

To  illustrate  the  second  proposition  respecting  the  trifling  suction  power 
really  residing  in  the  chest,  we  may  state  that  a  person  of  ordinary  strength 
using  the  whole  power  of  the  chest,  (but  not  of  the  mouth  separately,  which 
is  a  smaller  and  much  more  powerhil  pump  than  die  chest,  (cannot,  through 
a  rigid  tube,  suck  water  from  more  than  about  two  feet  below  his  lips,  and 
therefore  not  half  way  so  fiir  as  from  the  extremities  of  his  body; 
while,  in  the  opposite  action  of  blowing  outwards,  as  in  the  attempt  to  blow 
through  a  tube  which  is  dipping  into  water,  he  finds  nearly  the  same  limit 
But  in  ordinary  breathing,  instead  of  force  corresponding  to  a  liquid  column 
of  two  feet,  or  a  Ji/kenth  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  increase  and  di- 
minution of  air-density  in  the  chest  are  measured  by  a  column  of  less  than 
one  inch  or  about  ^  five-hundredth  of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  This  fact  is 
easily  shown  by  breathing  through  the  nose,  while  heading  in  the  mouth  one 
end  of  a  glass  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  is  immersed  in  water,  and  then 
noting  how  much  the  water  in  the  tube  rises  above  the  surrounding  level 
during  inspiration^  and  sinks  below  it  during  expiration.  The  mouth, 
during  this  experiment,  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  general  cavity  of 
the  chesty  to  and  from  which  air  is  passing  by  the  narrow  openings  of  the 
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Boetrils.  In  tranqvil  breathing,  with  both  nostrils  opeUi  the  flootoation  ia 
the  tube  is  less  than  half  an  in(£  each  way;  with  one  nostril  closed  and  the 
other  a  little  compressed,  it  may  amount  to  a  whole  inch;  and  with  hnrried 
or  eonvnlsive  breathing,  like  that  of  an  animal  in  terror  and  in  pain,  it  may 
exceed  twelve  inches.  Although  the  measures  thus  obtained  from  the 
mouth  are  somewhat  too  small  for  the  changes  in  the  chest  itself,  because 
the  chest  is  more  remote  from  the  opening  by  which  the  estemal  air  enters, 
the  difference  is  vOTy  trifling,  as  may  be  proved  during  such  experiments,  by 
stopping  the  nostrils  altogether,  while  the  same  respiratory  efforts  are  con- 
tinued; and  as  is  also  proved  by  the  agreement  of  the  results  with  strict  cal- 
culation founded  on  the  inertia  and  velocity  of  the  air  respired— a  calculation 
similar  to  that  required  in  adjusting  the  index  to  the  machine  mentioned  at 
page  215,  for  measuring  water-currents.  In  common  healthy  breathing, 
then,  while  the  mouth  is  open,  the  fluctuation  of  pressure  in  the  chest  would 
be  measured  by  less  than  half  an  inch  motion  each  way  of  the  liquid  column. 
Dr.  Barry,  not  aware  that  this  point  could  be  so  easily  determined  by  the 
bloodless  experiment  described  above,  or  even  by  a  simple  calculation,  sought 
the  solution  by  numerous  trials  on  living  animals,  into  some  part  of  whose 
chest  he  forced  a  tube.  But  even  if  farther  experiments  had  been  at  all 
necessary,  those  of  Dr.  B.,  could  not  have  decided  the  question,  first,  be- 
cause the  pain  and  agitation  of  the  dying  animals  rendered  the  breathing 
violent  or  unnatural ;  and,  secondly,  because  his  experimental  tube  often  or 
alwavs  became  a  syphon,  and  he,  not  adverting  to  this  fact,  has  not  recorded 
the  difference  of  level  in  the  liquid  at  the  two  ends.  That  the  external  level 
was,  for  the  most  part,  higher  than  the  internal,  is  proved  by  his  having 
noticed,  almost  solely,  the  inhaling  action  of  the  chest,  although  the  exka^ 
ing  is  often  a  more  powerful  effort. 

Calling  an  inch  column  of  blood,  then,  the  measure  of  the  greatest  suges- 
cent  and  repellent  powers  of  the  chest  during  ordinary  respiration,  we  see 
thit  the  force  which  redly  sends  the  blood  from  below  to  the  heart,  may 
have  to  lift  a  column  one  inch  shorter  during  iiMptrotum,  and  one  inch 
longer  during  eosptroftofi :  but  this  is  the  full  and  true  measure  and  nature 
of  the  influence  of  the  inspiration  on  the  blood's  return  to  the  heart  To  say, 
then,  that  the  atmospheric  pressure,  modified  bv  respiration,  is  the  great 
power  which  moves  the  venous  blood,  is  just  as  if  we  said,  that  a  boy  stand- 
ing near  the  fly-wheel  of  a  steam  engine  of  a  hundred  horses  power,  and 
giving  it  his  Lilliputian  thrust,  alternately  badcward  and  forward,  were  the 
prime  mover  of  the  machinery. 

The  truth  explained  above,  that  no  kind  of  pump  can  lift  fluid  through 
pliant  tubes,  free  to  collapse,  like  the  veins,  renders  it  unnecessary  farther  to 
speak  here  of  the  pumping  action  of  the  heart  itself,  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Car- 
son ;  or  of  that  other  action,  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  to 
which  also  he  attributes  great  influence,  vi?.,  the  tendency  towards  a  vacuum 
external  to  the  lungs  and  around  the  heart,  produced  by  the  disposition  of 
the  lungs  to  collapse.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  last  influence 
is  more  considerable  than  Uie  simple  inspiratory  action  dwelt  on  by  Dr. 
Barry,  and  that  it  operates  during  expiration  nearly  as  much  as  daring  in-* 
spiration,  varying  in  force  with  the  degrees  of  expansion  of  the  chest.  It  iff 
weaker  in  the  living  than  in  the  dead  body,  because  the  rigidity  of  the  dis« 
tended  pulmonary  arteries  helps  to  suppcMrt  the  weisht  of  the  living  lungs. 

Were  it  necessary  to  give  proofs  to  persons  unable  to  follow  the  above 
argument,  that  a  suction«power  in  the  heart  or  chest  is  not  the  foroe  which 
draws  the  blood  from  the  extreme  veins^  reference  might  be  made  to  many 
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noioriovfl  fkeis  quite  inoompaiible  with  that  snpporition ;  saoh  for  instanee, 
as  those  recorded  at  page  424,  and  others.  A  wn  tied,  fills  tensely  below 
the  Iigatare-*a  yeiii  out  across  bleeds  from  the  orifice  whieh  is  distant  from 
the  heart,  and  will  fill  a  lofty  tube  connected  with  it— the  circulation  goes  on 
in  persons  holding  their  breath — the  veins  of  fishes^  which  do  not  breathci 
return  the  blood  as  well  as  those  of  men,  &o.,  &4i.* 

AfUltthe  explanations  now  given,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that 
ahaorptwk  ixi  animals  cannot  depend  on  atmospheric  pressure,  and  that  the 
effect  of  cupping-glasses  applied  to  extract  blood,  or  to  prevent  the  absorption 
of  poison  in  wounds,  in  no  way  depends  upon  the  fluctuating  density  of  Uie 
air  in  the  chest.f  Dr.  Barry's  reasonings  upon  these  subjects  involve  the 
same  &lhicies  as  his  reascmings  on  the  venous  current.  With  respect  to 
absorption,  they  neglect  the  facts  of  fluids  having  weight ;  and  with  respect 
to  cupping  glasses,  of  which  the  true  action  is  explained  at  page  175,  they 
are  equivalent  to  asserting  that  the  action  of  pumps  drawing  water  firom  a 
river  among  the  hills  is  influenced  by  tides,  or  pomps  operating  at  its  mouth 
in  the  sea. 

If  the  fluids  in  animal  vessels  had  no  weight,  it  is  true,  that  in  absorption, 
an  external  atmospheric  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch  might  force  new 
matter  into  a  receiving  orifice,  at  the  instant  during  inspiration,  when  the 
opposing  pressure  in  the  chest,  at  the  other  ends  of  Uie  vessels,  were  half  an 
ounce  per  inch  less, — there  would  be  no  physical  abtmrdity  in  supposing  this, 
although  there  are  physiological  facts  that  disprove  it — ^but  when  we  reflect, 
that  in  all  vessels  under  the  level  of  the  heart,  the  weight  of  the  contained 
fluids  causes  an  additional  outward  pressure  of  about  hSli  an  ounce  troy  for 
every  perpendicular  inch  of  fluid  column,  making  an  excess  of  outward  pres- 
sure at  the  toes,  for  instance,  even  at  the  most  favourable  time  of  absorption, 
of  about  two  pounds  per  inch,  we  see  that  absorption  must  be  a  strong  ctdi&n 

*  The  inflaenoe  of  inspiration  of  the  oayity  in  the  chest  exterior  of  the  lungs,  and  the  ez- 
pannye  power  of  the  heart,  on  the  cironln^on  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  have  no  doubt  been 
greatly  oTereatimated  by  Drs.  Barry,  Carson  and  others,  but  oar  author  appears  to  us  to 
hare  nnderralued  their  effect.  Their  joint  power  is  more  considerable  than  the  reader 
might  be  led  to  suppose  from  the  perusal  of  the  preceding  pages. 

The  influence  of  inspiration  has  been  estimated  by  our  author,  perhaps  justly,  as  only 
snfBoient  to  raise  a  column  one  inch ;  if  this  force  acted  through  Hffid  tubes  of  the  length 
of  the  reins,  it  would  produoe  no  morement  of  the  oontained  fluid :  but  acting  through  pliant 
tubes,  it  would  rise  one  inch  of  the  blood  out  of  the  rein  nearest  tne  heart,  and  if  this  power 
acted  alone,  its  effect  would  here  cease.     But  the  ris  a  tergo,  produced  by  the  propulsiro 

Sower  of  the  capillaries  and,  perhaps,  also  of  the  heart,  prerenta  the  collapse ;  the  rein  is 
ept  full,  and  at  erery  inspiration  this  power  is  renewed. 

The  influence  of  the  tendency  towards  a  racuum  external  to  the  lungs,  and  around  the 
heart,  from  the  contractile  disposition  or  the  resilience  of  the  lungs,  is  admitted  by  our 
anther  to  be  more  oonsiderable  than  the  inspiratory  effort,  and  it  in  fact  is,  we  think,  greater 
than  is  snapected.  There  are  reasons  for  beliering  that  the  lungs  do  not  entirely  fill  the 
carity  in  which  they  are  contained ;  the  influence  e?  this  space  is  therefore  constant,  though 
greater  during  inspiration,  and  of  course  diminished  during  expiration. 

The  capillaries,  our  aothor  has  most  satisfactorily  shown,  hare  arital  ezpansire  power; 
and  though  he  does  not  assert  that  the  heart  has  no  such  power,  he  denies  that  it  can  hara 
any  influence  on  the  morement  of  the  renous  blood,  since  it  must  act  through  pliant  tubes. 
This  would  be  the  fact  if  the  expansion  of  the  heart  were  the  only  moving  power,  but  the 
vis  a  tergo  prerenta  their  collapse,  and  the  effeot  of  the  expansire  power  of  the  heatft, 
whatever  that  may  be,  is  allowed  to  act. 

While,  therefore,  the  action  of  the  capillaries  and  perhaps  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
hearty  must  be  considered  as  the  main  forces  by  which  the  blood  Is  propelled  through  the 
veins,  the  expansive  power  of  the  heart — respiration  and  the  resilience  of  the  lungs,  or 
attnospherie  pressure— ought  to  be  viewed  as  necessary  forces,  though  their  precise  power 
cannot  readily  be  estimated.>-ilm.  Ed. 

f  The  effect  of  cupping-glasses  in  preventing  the  absorption  of  poisons  has  been  shown 
by  Dr.  Pennock  to  be  owing  to  mechanical  pressure.  See  the  interesting  experiments  in 
tha  American  Journal  qf  th9  Medical  Sci^nee;  YoL  XI.-*iLai.  £d. 
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o/Ufe^  able  to  oreroome  a  great  ezoess  of  meobaaioal  resistaQce,  instead  of 
a  passive  phenomenon  oboyine  an  ezoess  of  mechanical  force.  If  a  mere 
balance  of  pressures  acted  at  the  orifices,  as  Dr.  B.  supposes,  the  blood  and 
other  fluids  would  be  constantly  oosing  oat  from  all  onnces  below  the  heart, 
as  blood  really  does  from  an  artificial  opening,  with  force  that  would  fill  a 
tube  reaching  as  high  as  the  heart  It  would  be  ^ood  news  for  proprietors 
of  mines,  and  other  persons  having  to  raise  water,  if  by  taking  o|pan  ounce 
or  two  per  inch  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  a  top  of  a  full  pipe,  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  continuing  elsewhere  would  then  force  water  in  at  openings 
below  and  cause  an  upward  current: — but  in  truth  to  make  the  atmosphere 
efficient  below,  poweiful  steam*engines  or  other  means  must  be  used  to  take 
off  a  pressure  above,  of  at  least  half  an  ounce  per  square  inch,  for  every  inch 
in  height  the  water  has  to  rise. 

Another  erroneous  conception  of  atmospheric  pressure,  akin  to  that  which 
we  have  been  considering,  is  expressed  in  the  following  reasoning  on  the 
progress  of  blood  in  the  veins.  <<  The  atmosphere  presses  16  lbs.  per  square 
inch  on  all  things;  the  blood  therefore,  in  a  vein  which  has  20  inches  of  sur- 
face, is  pressed  upon  through  the  flesh,  with  a  force  of  20  times  15,  or  800 
lbs.,  while  a  cross  section  of  the  vein  near  the  heart  would  measure  less  than 
one  inch.  The  blood,  therefore,  is  always  running  towards  the  heart,  to 
escape  from  a  powerful  excess  of  atmospheric  pressure.'' — ^This  paradox  is 
solved  by  the  law  of  fluid  pressure,  explained  at  page  181.    The  same  rea- 


soning would  prove  that  an  eel-skin  suspended  by  its  lip,  and  filled  with  water, 
when  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  should  quickly  be  emptied; 
and  nearly  the  same  would  prove  that  a  long  sharp  wedge  thrown  into  water, 
should  be  always  movinff  in  a  direction  away  from  its  point;  and  that  a  ship 
formed  like  the  wedge,  should  make  quick  speed  across  the  sea  without  either 
oar  or  sail. 

A  knowledge  of  the  facts  detailed  under  the  three  heads  of  ar<erte<,  capillaries 
and  vetfM,  prepares  us  for  the  discussion  of  the  following  subjects. 

The  force  of  the  heart. 

The  arterial  tension  of  four  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  marked  by  its  sup- 
porting in  a  tube  connected  with  the  arteries,  a  column  of  blood  eight  feet 
high,  (see  page  417,)  b  produced  by  the  action  of  the  heart;  but  as  the 
heart,  white  injecting  the  blood  against  this  resistance,  has  moreover  to  over- 
come  the  inertia  both  of  the  quantity  injected  and  of  the  mass  in  the  great 
artery,  first  moved  by  the  injection,  as  also  the  resisting  daeticUy  of  the 
vessel  which  yields  to  momentary  increase  of  pressure,  the  heart  must  act 
with  a  force  exceeding  four  pounds  on  the  inch.  And  as  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  human  heart,  when  distended,  has  about  ten  square  inches  of  internal 
surfiice,  the  whole  force  exerted  by  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  calculation.  It 
is  remarkable,  as  there  is  this  easv  means  of  solving  the  question,  that  the 
accurate  Magendie,  in  hia  recent  elements  of  physiology,  should  speak  of  it 
as  undetermined;  and  should  cite,  as  the  best  approximation,  an  estimate 
made  from  the  obscure  circumstance  of  a  loaded  foot  shaking  in  unison  with 
the  pulse,  when  suspended  in  the  cross-leffged  sitting  attitude. 

Some  physiologists  have  expressed  surprise  that  the  force  of  the  heart  should 
be  60  great  as  it  is,  remarking  that  much  less  would  have  sufficed  to  propel 
the  blood  to  the  most  distant  capillaries;  but  they  did  not  reflect  that  the  heart, 
besides  carrying  on  the  general  oirculationi  has  to  force  blood  into  those  parte 
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of  the  flesh  whioh,  in  Uie  verioiu  nositioDS  of  eiUiilg,  lying,  etanding,  fto.,  are 
for  the  time  compressed  by  the  wnole  weight  of  the  body ;  for  that,  if  it  were 
not  strong  enough  for  this  purpose,  either  the  compressed  parts,  deprived 
of  their  noorishment,  would  quickly  die,  or  the  nerson  obliged  to  be  every 
moment  changing  position,  ceuld  obtain  no  lengtnened  repose.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  point,  we  may  advert  to  the  frequent  occurrence,  in  diseases  where 
the  power  of  the  heart  is  for  the  time  weakened,  for  sloughings,  or  bed-soies 
in  the  bearing  parts,  causing  many  cases  of  illness  to  terminate  fatally  whioh 
would  otherwise  soon  have  terminated  in  health.  The  author  of  this  work 
has  had  great  satisfaction  in  suggesting  a  means  of  entirely  preventing  such 
deplorable  termination,  namely,  that  which  he  is  now  about  to  des^eribe 
under  the  title  of 

The  Hybbostatio  Bm> /or  Invalids. 

In  many  of  the  diseases  which  afflict  humanity,  more  than  half  of  the  suf- 
fering and  danger  is  not  really  a  part  of  the  disease,  but  the  effect  ot  conse- 
quence of  the  confinement  to  which  the  patient  is  subjected.  Thus  a  fracture 
of  a  bone  of  the  arm  is  as  serious  a  local  injury  as  a  fracture  of  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  leg ;  but  the  former  leaves  the  patient  free  to  go  about  and  amuse 
himself,  or  attend  to  business  as  he  wills,  and  to  eat  and  drink  as  usual — in 
fact^  hardly  renders  him  an  invalid ;  while  the  latter  imprisons  the  patient 
closely  upon  his  bed,  and  brin^  upon  him,  first,  irksomeness  of  the  conti- 
nued position,  and  then  the  pams  of  the  unequal  pressures  borne  by  the  parts 
on  which  the  body  rests.  These,  in  many  cases  of  confinement,  disturb  the 
sleep  and  the  appetite,  and  excite  fever,  or  such  constitutional  irritation  as 
much  to  retard  the  cure  of  the  original  disease,  and  not  unfrequently  to  pro- 
duce new  and  more  serious  disease.  That  complete  inaction  should  prove 
hurtful  to  the  animal  system,  may  by  all  be  at  once  conceived ;  the  operation 
of  the  continued  local  pressures  will  be  understood  from  the  following  state- 
ments. The  health,  and  even  life,  of  every  part  of  the  animal  body,  depend 
on  the  sufficient  circulation  through  it  of  fresh  blood,  driven  in  by  the  force 
of  the  heart.  Now  when  a  man  is  sitting  or  lying,  the  parts  of  his  flesh  com- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  body,  do  not  receive  the  blood  so  readily  as  at 
other  times }  and  if  from  any  cause  the  action  of  his  heart  has  become  weak, 
the  interruption  will  both  follow  more  quickly  and  be  more  complete.  A 
peculiar  uneasiness  soon  arises  where  the  circulation  is  thus  obstructed,  im- 
pelling the  person  to  change  of  position ',  and  a  healthy  person  changes  as 
regularly,  and  with  as  little  reflection,  as  he  winks  to  wipe  and  moisten  his 
eyeballs.  A  person  weakened  by  disease,  however,  while  he  generally  feels 
the  uneasiness  sooner,  as  explained  above,  and  therefore  becomes  what  is 
called  restless,  makes  the  changes  with  much  fktigue ;  and  should  the  sensa- 
tions after  a  time  become  indistinct,  as  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  in  palsy,  ftc., 
or  should  the  patient  have  become  too  weak  to  obey  the  sensation,  the  com- 
pressed parts  are  kept  so  long  without  their  natural  supply  of  blood  that  they 
lose  their  vitality,  and  become  what  are  called  sloughs  or  mortified  parts. 
These  have  afterwards  to  be  thrown  off,  if  the  patient  survive,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  ulceration,  and  they  leave  deep  holes,  requiring  to  be  filled  up  by 
new  flesh  during  a  tedious  convalescence.  Many  a  fever,  after  a  favourable 
crisis,  has  terminated  fatally  from  this  occurrence  of  sloughing  on  the  back 
or  sacrum ;  and  the  same  termination  is  common  in  lingering  consumptions, 
palsies,  spine  diseases,  &c.,  and  generally  in  diseases  whioh  confine  the 
patients  long  to  bed. 
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It  is  to  mitigate  all|  and  entirely  to  prevent  eomeof  the  evils  attendant  on 
the  neoessitj  of  remaining  in  a  reclining  posturei  that  the  hydrostatic  bed  is 
intended.    It  was  first  used  under  the  following  ciroumstanoes. 

A  lady  after  her  oonfinement|  which  occurred  prematurely,  and  when  her 
child  had  been  for  some  time  dead,  passed  through  a  combination  and  suc- 
cession of  low  feveri  jaundicoi  and  slight  phlegmasia  dolens  of  one  leg.  In 
her  state  of  extreme  depression  of  strength  and  sensibility,  she  rested  too 
long  io  one  posture,  and  the  parts  of  the  body  on  which  she  had  rested  all 
suffered :  a  slough  formed  on  the  sacrum,  another  on  the  heel ;  and  in  the 
left  hip,  on  which  she  had  lain  much,  inflammation  began,  which  terminated 
in  abscess.  These  eVils  occurred  while  she  was  using  preparations  of  bark, 
and  other  means,  to  invigorate  the  circulation,  and  while  ner  ease  and  com- 
fort were  watched  over  by  the  affectionate  assiduity  of  her  mother  with 
numerous  attendants.  After  the  occurrence,  she  was  placed  upon  the  bed 
contrived  for  invalids  by  Mr.  Earle,  furnished  for  this  case  with  pillows  of 
down  and  of  air  of  various  sizes,  and  out  of  its  matrass  portions  were  cut  op- 
posite to  the  sloughing  parts;  and  Mr.  Earle  himself  soon  afforded  his 
valuable  aid.  Such,  however,  was  the  reduction  of  the  powers  of  life,  that 
in  spite  of  all  endeavors,  the  mischief  advanced,  and  about  a  week  later, 
during  one  night,  the  chief  slough  on  the  back  was  much  enlarged,  another 
had  formed  near  it,  and  a  new  abscess  was  proceeding  in  the  right  hip.  An 
air-pillow  had  pressed  where  these  sloughs  appeared.  The  patient  was  at 
that  time  so  weak  that  she  generally  fainted  when  her  wounds  were  dressed; 
she  was  passing  days  and  nights  of  uninterrupted  suffering,  and  as  all  known 
means  seemed  insufficient  to  relieve  her,  her  life  was  in  imminent  danger. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  idea  of  the  hydrostatic  bed  occurred  to  me. 
Even  the  pressure  of  an  air-pillow  had  killed  her  flesh ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  persons  in  such  a  condition  could  not  be  saved  unless  they  could  be  sup- 
ported without  sensible  inequality  of  pressure.  I  then  reflected,  that  the 
support  of  water  to  a  floating  body  is  so  uniformly  diffused,  that  every  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  of  the  inferior  surface  has,  as  it  were,  its  own  separate 
liquid  pillar,  and  no  part  bears  the  load  of  its  neighbour — that  a  person 
resting  in  a  bath  is  nearly  thus  supported— that  this  patient  might  be  laid 
upon  the  surface  of  a  bath  over  which  a  large  sheet  of  the  water-proof  India* 
rubber  cloth  were  previously  thrown,  she  b^g  rendered  sufficiently  buoyant 
by  a  soft  mattress  placed  beneath  her^thus  would  she  repose  on  the  face  of 
the  water,  like  a  swan  on  its  plumage,  without  sensible  pressure  anywhere, 
and  almost  as  if  the  weight  of  her  body  were  annihilated.  The  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  on  our  bodies  is  of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch  of  its  sur- 
face, but  because  uniformlv  diffused,  is  not  felt  The  pressure  of  a  water- 
bath  of  depth  to  cover  the  body,  is  less  than  half  a  pound  per  inch,  even  on 
the  under  side  where  it  is  greatest,  and  is  similarly  unperoeived.  A  bed 
such  as  then  planned,  was  immediately  made.  A  trough  of  convenient  dimen- 
sions (^6  feet  long,  2  feet  8  inches  wide,  and  II  inches  deep,  are  good  com- 
mon dimensions)  was  lined  with  metal  to  make  it  water-tight ;  it  was  about 
half  filled  with  water,  and  over  it  was  thrown  a  sheet  of  the  India-rubber 
cloth  as  large  as  would  be  a  oomplete  lining  to  it  if  empty.  Of  this  sheet 
the  edges,  touched  with  spirit  varnish  to  prevent  the  water  creeping  round 
by  capillary  attraction,  were  afterwards  secured  in  a  water-tight  manner  all 
round  to  the  upper  border  or  top  of  the  trough,  shutting  in  the  water  as 
closely  as  if  it  had  been  in  bottles,  the  only  entrance  left  being  through  an 
opening  at  one  comer,  which  could  be  perfectly  closed.  Upon  this  beautiful 
dry  sheets  suitable  mattress  was  laid;  and  constituted  a  bed  ready  to  receive 
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its  pillow  and  bed-<}Iotbe8,  and  not  digtinpishable  from  a  commBn  bed  bnt 
by  its  most  surpassing  softness  or  yielding.  The  bed  was  carried  to  the 
patient's  house,  and  she  was  laid  upon  it ;  she  was  instantly  relieved  in  a 
remarkable  degree:  sweet  sleep  oame  to  her;  she  awoke  refreshed;  she 
passed  the  next  night  muoh  better  than  usual ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
Mr.  Earle  found  that  all  the  sores  had  assumed  a  healthy  appearance ;  the 
healing  from  that  time  went  on  rapidly,  and  no  new  sloughs  were  formed. 
When  the  patient  was  first  laid  upon  the  bed,  her  mother  asked  her  where 
the  down  pillows,  which  she  before  had  used,  were  to  be  placed ;  to  which 
she  answered,  that  she  knew  not,  for  that  she  felt  no  pain  to  direct :  in  fact, 
she  needed  them  no  more. 

It  may  be  here  recalled  to  mind,  that  the  human  body  is  nearly  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  water,  or  of  the  weight  of  its  balk  of  water,  and  therefore, 
as  is  known  to  swimmers,  is  just  suspended  or  upheld  in  water  without  exer- 
tion, when  the  swimmer  rest  tranquilly  on  his  back  with  his  face  upwards. 
He  then  dispkces  water  eqaal  to  bis  own  body  in  weight  as  well  as  in  bulk, 
and  is  supported  as  the  displaced  water  would  have  been.  If  his  body  be 
two  and  a  half  cubical  feet  in  bulk,  (a  common  size,)  he  will  just  disnlace  two 
and  a  half  cubic  feet  of  water,  equal  in  weight  to  his  body.  If,  nowever, 
instead  of  displacing  the  water  with  his  mere  Dody,  he  choose  to  have  some* 
thing  around  or  under  him  which  bulky  with  little  weight,  as  the  mattrass 
of  the  bed  above  described,  then,  after  his  weight  is  forced  two  cubical  feet 
of  that  under  the  level  of  the  water  around,  he  will  float  with  four-fifths  of  his 
body  above  the  level,  and  will  sink  much  less  into  his  floating  mattrass  than 
a  person  sinks  in  an  ordinary  feather-bed.  It  thus  appears  that  by  choosing 
a  certain  thickness  of  mattrass,  and  if  unusual  positions  are  required,  by 
having  different  thicknesses  in  difierent  parts,  or  by  placing  a  bulk  of  folded 
blanket  or  of  pillow  over  or  under  the  mattrass  in  certain  situations,  any 
desired  position  of  the  body  may  be  easily  obtained.  If  the  water  be  about 
six  inches  deep,  which  in  general  will  suffice,  the  person  standing  upon  any 
part  of  the  bed,  or  sitting  with  the  knees  raised,  will  cause  the  part  of  the 
mattrass  on  which  he  rests  gently  to  touch  the  bottom,  because  a  narrow  end 
of  the  body  cannot  displace  water  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  whole^  but  even 
then  the  person  is  as  if  standing  or  sitting  on  a  soft  sofa.  If  it  be  desired 
to  prevent  the  mattrass,  when  used  as  a  seat,  from  touching  the  bottom,  the 
object  may  be  attained  by  having  under  its  middle  a  broad  band  or  strap  fixed 
to  one  edge  of  the  trough,  and  connected  with  the  other  by  buttons  or  other* 
wise,  so  as  to  be  tightened  to  allow  the  mattrass  to  descend  just  so  far^  and 
no  farther. 

This  bed  is  a  Warm  bed,  owing  to  water  being  nearly  an  absolute  non* 
conductor  of  heat  from  above  downwards,  atd  owing  to  its  allowing  no  pas- 
sage of  cold  air  from  below.  From  this  last  &ot,  however,  less  of  the  per* 
spiration,  sensible  and  insensible,  is  carried  off  by  the  air  than  in  a  common 
bed,  and  unless  the  patient  can  leave  the  bed  daily  to  let  it  be  aired  like  a 
eommon  bed,  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  ventilation  to  prevent  the  perspi- 
ration from  beine  condensed  on  the  water«heet  below.  This  ventilation  is 
perfectly  obtained  by  placing  under  the  mattrass,  arranged  like  the  bars  of  a 
gridiron,  small  flexible  tubes  of  tinned  wire,  wound  spimlly,  with  their  ends 
open  to  the  atmosphere,  either  directly  or  through  two  larger  tubes  crossing 
and  connecting  their  extremities  near  the  ends  of  the  mattrass,  and  then 
issuing  at  the  corners  of  the  bed  from  under  the  clothes.  This  bed  is  in 
itself  as  dry  as  a  bed  can  be,  for  the  India-rubber  cloth  (of  which  bottles  can 
be  made)  is  quite  impermeable  to  water,  and  the  maker  is  now  preparing 
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oloth  ezpMBsly  fer  this  purpose.  Then,  as  Sir  Hniophrey  Davy  recommended 
that  his  safety  lamp  shoald  l>e  doable,  some  persons  may  prefer  a  double 
sheet,  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  accident  Unlike  any  other  bed  that  ever 
was  contrived,  it  allows  the  patient,  when  capable  of  only  feeble  efforts,  to 
change  his  position,  almost  like  a  person  swimming,  and  so  to  take  a  degree 
of  exercise,  affording  the  kind  of  relief  which,  in  constrained  positions,  is 
obtained  by  occasional  stretching,  or  which  an  invalid  seeks  by  driving  out 
in  a  soft>springed  carriage.  It  exceedingly  facilitates  turning  for  the  purpose 
of  dressing  wounds,  for  by  raising  one  side  of  the  mattrass  or  depressing  the 
other,  or  merely  by  the  patient's  extending  a  limb  to  one  side,  he  is  gently 
rolled  over,  nearly  as  he  were  simply  suspended  in  water;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible even  to  dress  wounds,  apply  poultices,  or  place  vessels  under  any 
part  of  the  body,  without  moving  the  body  at  all ',  for  there  are  some  inches 
of  yielding  water  under  the  body,  and  the  elastic  mattrass  may  at  any  part 
be  pushed  down,  leaving  vacant  space  there,  without  the  support  being  less- 
ened for  the  other  parts.  Then,  with  all  the  advantages  which  other  inva- 
lid beds  possess,  and  with  those  which  are  entirely  its  own,  it  may  yet  be 
made  so  cheaply,  that  even  in  hospitals,  where  economy  must  prevail,  it  may 
at  once  be  adopted  for  many  of  the  bed-ridden.  Mr.  Earle,  within  a  few 
days  of  seeing  the  first  one,  had  others  made  for  patients  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  has  been  as  much  pleased  with  the  results  of  them  as  of  the 
first.  The  bed  has  since  been  introduced  into  St.  George's  Hospital  by  Mr. 
Keate,  and  elsewhere. — The  author  has  now  seen  enough  of  the  effects  of 
this  bed  to  make  him  feel  it  a  duty  at  once  to  publish  a  notice  of  it  With 
it,  evidently,  the  fatal  termination  ctHed  sloughing,  now  so  common,  of  fevers, 
and  other  diseases  need  never  occur  again.  And  not  only  will  it  prevent  that 
termination,  but  by  alleviating  the  distress  through  the  earlier  stages,  it  may 
prevent  many  cases  from  even  reaching  the  degree  of  danger.  Then  it  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  cases  of  fractured  bones,  and  other  surgical  injuries; 
to  palsies,  diseases  of  the  hip  joint,  and  spine ;  and  universally,  where  per- 
sons are  obliged  to  pass  much  time  in  bed.  And  in  all  cases  of  curvature  of 
the  spine,  either  actually  existing  or  threatened,  it  affords  a  means  of  laying 
a  patient  in  any  desired  position,  and  with  any  degree  of  pressure  incessantly 
urging  any  part  of  the  spine  ba<^  to  its  place.  If  used  without  the  mattrass, 
It  becomes  a  warm  or  a  cold  bath,  not  allowing  the  body,  however,  to  be 
touched  by  the  water,  and  in  India,  it  might  be  made  a  cool  bed  for  persons 
sick  or  sound,  during  the  heats  which  there  prevent  sleep  and  endanger 
health.  There  are  numerous  other  professional  adaptations  and  modifica- 
tions of  it,  which  will  readily  occur  to  practitioners  sufilciently  versed  in  the 
department  of  natural  philosophy  (hydrostatics)  to  which  it  belongs.  Before 
reflection,  a  person  might  suppose  a  resemblance  between  it  and  an  air-bed 
or  pillow,  calling  this  a  water-bed  or  pillow ;  but  the  principles  of  the  two 
are  perfectly  distinct  or  opposite.  An  air-pillow  supports  by  the  temian  of 
the  tur/ace  which  encloses  the  air,  and  is  therefore  like  a  hammock  or  the 
tight  sacking  under  the  straw  mattrass  of  a  common  bed,  and  really  is  a 
hard  pillow;  but  in  the  hydrostatic  bed,  there  is  no  tense  surface  or  web  at 
all;  the  patient  is  floating  upon  the  water,  on  which  a  loose  sheet  is  lying, 
merely  to  keep  the  mattrass  dry,  and  every  point  of  his  body  is  supported  by 
the  water  immediately  beneath  it.  To  recall  the  difference  here  described, 
and  which  is  of  great  importance,  the  bed  is  better  described  by  the  appella^ 
tions  of  hi^droitatic-bed  or  flocUing-hed  than  of  water-bed. 

The  author  has  given  no  exclusive  right  or  privilege  to  any  person  to 
make  this  bed.    He  has  hitherto  employed  the  carpenter  nearest  to  him. 
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Mr.  Smith,  253  Tottenham-court  Boad,  at  the  back  of  Bedford  Square ; 
Mackintosh  &  Co.,  58  Charing  Cross,  the  manufacturers  of  the  cloth  ;  and 
Mr.  Williams,  25  Cleveland  Street,  Fitzroy  Square ;  but  any  carpenter  or 
uphohterer  may  learn  to  supply  them,  and  he  gives  free  permission  to  all. 
He  hopes,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  that  a  trough,  T?ithout  metallic  lining, 
and  with  a  cheaper  water-proof  cloth,  may  be  found  to  answer  satisfactorily. 

The  principle  of  the  hydrostatic  bed  is  applicable,  also,  to  couches  for 
invalids,  and  with  certain  considerable  modifications,  to  the  construction  also 
of  chairs;  and  there  are  other  means  than  the  water-proof  sheet  of  adopting 
the  hvdrostatic  principle  for  all^but  the  subject  has  already  occupied  its 
full  share  of  this  volume. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  are  intended  as  much  to  direct  in  the  choice  and 
use  of  common  beds  for  the  sick,  as  to  announce  and  describe  the  hydro- 
static bed  for  the  eases  in  which  it  may  be  required.  At  present  the  medi- 
cal attendant  generally  leaves  whatever  regards  the  bed  to  the  judgment  of 
friends  or  nurses ;  but  evidently,  he  who  has  been  led  to  reflect  how  much 
the  course  and  event  of  a  malady  may  depend  on  the  patient's  being  sup- 
ported, so  that  no  pain  shall  arise  from  local  pressure,  and  as  little  muscu- 
lar weariness  as  possible  from  constrained  position,  will  deem  the  bed-man- 
agement worthy  of  his  own  attention,  and  will  be  able  more  judiciously  both 
to  choose  and  to  use  beds.  There  is  a  bed  constructed  of  spiral  springs,  which 
may  be  made  so  as  to  diffuse  the  support  more  equably  than  any  except  the 
hydrostatic  bed ;  and  had  professional  men  generally  been  acquainted  with 
it,  it  would  have  been  more  used  than  it  is,  and  would  have  received  various 
modifications,  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  for  medical  purposes.  It  has  long 
been  known,  chiefly,  howerer,  as  a  mechanical  curiosity,  or  an  object  of 
luxury,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  about  seventy  years  a^  by 
Mr.  Merlin ;  but  it  has  been  so  little  known,  that  a  few  years  ago  an  English 
tradesman  thought  he  might  appropriate  the  manufacture  by  taking  a  patent 
for  it.  It  is  now  made  by  upholsterers  generally,  and  the  same  principle  is 
applied  in  the  construction  of  sofas,  chairs,  and  carriage  cushions. 

The  velocify  of  the  circulating  blood. 

This  has  been  much  overrated.  Ist.  By  assuming  that  the  ventricles  of 
the  heart  are  both  completely  filled  from  the  auricles  and  emptied  towards 
the  arteries  at  each  pulsation : — an  assumption  disproved  by  inspection  of 
the  exposed  heart  of  a  living  body,  and  by  the  fact  of  the  valves  between  the 
auricles  and  ventricles  not  oTosing  so  perfectly  as  quite  to  prevent  regurgita- 
tion. 2d.  By  supposing  the  issue  of  blood  from  a  wounded  artery  or  vein 
to  be  the  measure  of  the  usual  velocity.  Now  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
suppose  the  issue  of  water  from  a  wounded  pipe  connected  with  any  reser- 
voir to  be  the  measure  of  a  continued  current  in  that  pipe,  although,  in  truth, 
the  issue  would  be  the  same  even  if  the  water  in  the  pipe  were  usually  at 
rest.  3d.  By  supposing  the  Jrequency  of  the  pulse  to  be  a  measure.  Now 
we  know,  that  in  diseases  of  debility,  and  in  animals  bleeding  to  death,  the 
pulse  usually  becomes  more  frequent  as  it  becomes  more  feeble,  and  as  there 
is  less  blood  moving:  viz,,  the  heart  very  partially  discharging  its  contents 
at  each  contraction.  4th,  and  lastly.  By  supposing  the  strength  of  the 
pulse  to  be  the  measure.  Now  we  find  that  the  pulse  in  an  artery  just  tied, 
and  in  which,  consequently,  there  is  no  current  at  all,  is  scarcely  weaker 
than  in  an  open  artery.  The  common  fiiot  of  a  person's  feet  remainitig  stone- 
cold  for  hours,  although  the  arteries  leading  to  them  pulsate  nearly  as  usual, 
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IS  a  proof  that  exceeding  little  blood  is  passing  through  the  capillaries  at  the 
time,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  pulse,  therefore^  is  no  measure  of  the  speed 
of  the  blood. 

The  yentriclesof  the  heart  appear,  under  common  circumstances;  to  throw 
out  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  blood  at  every  contraction— or  about  seven 
pounds  per  minute.  Now  if  the  body  contain  about  twenty  pounds  alto- 
gether, as  seems  to  be  the  case,  the  whole  would  circulate  twenty  times  in 
an  hour.  This  would  give  an  average  velocity  of  about  eieht  inches  per 
second  in  the  aorta,  but  gradually  less  in  the  smaller  arteries,  because  when- 
ever a  vascular  channel  subdivides,  the  branches  taken  collectively  have 
considerably  greater  area  than  the  trunk  from  which  they  arbe,  and  the 
current  diminishes  in  a  corresponding  proportion, — just  as  the  speed  of  a 
river  is  always  less  in  the  parts  of  the  channel  which  arc  deeper  and  broader. 
The  velocity  in  the  extreme  capillaries  is  found  to  be  often  less  than  one 
inch  per  minute.  In  the  veins,  the  blood  must  move  more  slowly  than  in 
corresponding  arties,  in  pi^oportion  as  the  veins  are  more  capacious  than  the 
arteries.* 

The  pvhe. 

The  opinion  which  the  ancients  held,  Aiat  the  arteries  contained  vital 
9pvrit$  or  air  and  not  hhod^  rendered  the  pulse,  to  them,  a  very  mysierions 
phenomenon ;  and  many  curious  hypotheses  were  framed  to  explain  it. 
These  it  would  now  be  unprofitable  to  detail.  Even  Harvey^s  grand  dis- 
covery of  the  oiroulation,  however,  has  not  rendered  the  subject  so  simple  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  following  opinions  now  exist;  or  have 
lately  existed^  with  respect  to  the  pulse. 

1st.  The  great  majority  of  physiologists  have  believed  that  a  tume&ctioa 
is  produced  in  the  aorta  by  each  jet  of  blood  from  the  heart,  and  spreads 
afterwards  as  a  wave  into  all  the  arterial  branches.  2d.  Many  have  supposed 
an  extensive  contractile  action  of  the  arteries  themselves,  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  heart.  3d.  Bichat,  unable  by  any  means  to  detect  the  slightest 
change  of  diameter  in  the  arteries  during  pulsation,  but  perceiving  that  in 
many  situations  they  were  at  the^ime  somewhat  lengthened,  so  that  straight 
portions  became  bent,  and  portions  originally  bent,  were  bent  still  more,  held 
that  this  locomotion  or  changing  of  place  in  the  arterieS|  was  the  cause. 
4th.  Others  have  supposed  the  impulse  of  the  heart's  contraction  to  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  fluid  blood,  somewhat  as  sound  is  transmitted  through 
bodies  ffenendlv,  or  as  a  blow  struck  on  one  end  of  a  log  of  wood,  is  &it 
distinctly  by  a  hand  applied  to  the  other,  although  there  l^  no  visible  loco- 
motion. 5th.  Dr.  Young,  in  the  paper  in  the  PhUosophical  Transactions  al- 
ready alluded  to,  has  shown  that  a  sudden  rush  forward  of  the  blood  in  the 
artery,  such  as  micht  be  produced  by  injection  at  one  end  of  a  rigid  tube, 
would  be  felt  by  a  finger  applied  to  the  artery,  quite  as  distinctly  as  a  tume&c- 
tion ;  and  he  deems  this  occurrence  to  be  a  chief  cause  of  the  pulse.  Dr.  Parry, 
in  his  work  on  the  pulse,  points  to  this  almost  as  exclusively  as  the  cause. 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  the  pulse  in  the  living  body  does  not  depend 
exclusively  upon  any  one  of  the  particulars  just  noticed,  but  has  all  of  them 
as  elements ;  and  its  fluctuations  and  varieties  depend  upon  proportions  in 
which  these  elements  are  combined.  We  shall  review  them  again  to  prove 
this. 

1st.  At  each  jet  of  blood  thrown  into  the  aorta,  a  tumefaction  or  ware 
mnBt  spread  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities ;  for  it  is  evident;  that  if  blood 
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be  at  all  pushed  into  the  arterial  9f  stem,  it  either  must  dilate  it,  or  canse  an 
equal  qoantit  j  to.be  expelled  at  the  same  instant  from  the  distant  extremities : 
now  as  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  capillaries  appears  perfectly  uniformi 
there  must  be  an  intermediate  dilatation.  Dr.  Parry  and  others  should  not 
have  denied  this  dilatation  because  they  oould  not  see  it :  for  even  if  its  ad- 
vancing front  were  more  considoiible  than  it  is,  it  passes  with  such  velocity 
that  like  a  cannon-ball  crossing  before  the  faoe,  it  would  not  be  perceived. 

2d.  Contraction  of  the  arterial  coats  certunly  does  not  take  place  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  supposed  by  some,  who  have  spoken  of  it  as  resem- 
bling the  contraction  of  the  heart  itself,  and  as  what  might  be  a  substitute  for 
the  action  of  the  heart  in  propelling  the  blood;  but,  as  shown  at  page  414, 
the  rigidity  of  tube  which  in  all  degrees  of  arterial  dilatation  causes  the  pulse 
to  be  transmitted  so  quickly,  can  depend  on  nothing  but  a  contractile  action 
of  the  fibres.  There  are  some  reasons  for  doubting  whether  this  rigiditj 
may  not  increase  at  the  moment  of  the  pulse. 

3d.  Unless  the  arterial  tubes  were  absolutely  inelastio,  which  they  are  far 
from  being,  they  must  be  lengthened  a  little  by  a  sudden  injection  of  blood, 
and,  ther^ore,  at  all  the  curvatures  particularly,  there  mutt  be  a  degree  of 
the  locomotion  described  by  Bichat,  often  sensible  to  a  finger  applied. 

4th.  That  a  tangible  shock  is  conveyed  through  a  fluid  without  any  appa- 
rent accumulation  of  the  fluid  or  change  of  velocity,  and  much  in  the  manner 
of  sound,  is  proved  by  the  facts,  that  we  may  discover  the  working  of  a 
water-pump  at  very  great  distances,  through  iron  pipes  connected  with  it,  and 
even  through  elastic  pipes  of  leather,  as  those  of  a  common  fire-engine^  from 
which  the  water  is  spouting,  nevertheless,  in  a  uniform  stream.  The  pulse 
in  a  tied  artery,  in  which  there  is  no  current  or  rushing  wave,  must  be  chiefly 
from  this  cause  and  from  the  locomotion  of  the  artery. 

5th.  That  any  additional  quantity  of  flrnd  injected  into  elaatio  vessels 
already  full,  muU  spread  all  over  with  a  /ortoard  rvshj  affecting  the  finger 
of  an  examiner,  as  described  above,  is  also  most  certain.  As  the  heart,  how- 
ever, often  beats  without  discharging  much  of  its  blood,  and  as  in  many 
arteries  from  inaction  of  the  capillaries,  or  pressure  the  blood  for  a  time 
makes  little  or  no  progress,  while  the  pulse,  however,  remains  very  distinct, 
the  pulse  in  such  cases  must  be  produced  independently  of  the  forward  rush. 
An  animal  intestine  prepared,  and  filled  with  water  or  air,  and  laid  upon  a 
table*-or  a  full  vein  in  the  living  body,  carries  a  rapid  anddistbct  pulse  to 
a  great  distance  when  gently  tapped  by  the  finger^  The  cause  of  the  sensa- 
tion, then,  cannot  be  the  simple  forward  rush  without  tumefaction,  described 
by  Dr.  Young  and  Dr.  Parry. 

In  whatever  proportions  these  particulars  combine  to  form  the  pulse,  its 
force  will  be  proportioned  to  the  siae  of  the  artery.  Hence  as  an  artery  lead- 
ing to  an  inflamed  part  becomes  of  greater  calibre,  its  pulse  also  becomes 


It  is  a  remark  respecting  the  pulse,  appearing  to  the  author  worthy  of  deep 
consideration,  that  if  the  purpose  of  the  heart  and  arteries  were  merely  the 
propulsion  and  conveyance  of  the  blood,  their  structure  and  action  would 
form  most  signal  deviations  from  the  ascertained  rules  of  fitness  in  mechanics. 
In  machines  of  human  contrivance,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  maxims 
'<  to  avoid  shocks,  or  jerking  motions ;"  and  in  former  parts  of  this  work,  we 
bave  described  fly-wheels,  air-vessels,  springs,  &c.,as  means  of  accomplishing 
this  object,  and  thereby  of  preventing  the  tearing  and  straining  of  parts  which 
would  else  happen.  In  the  human  body,  also  we  have  to  describe  the  ad- 
mirable elastioity  of  the  spine,  of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  of  the  cartilages  of  joints, 
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&C.J  as  contrivanoes  answering  the  same  end ;  and  to  remark  that,  in  other 
cavities  than  the  heart,  which  are  alternately  filled  and  emptied  like  it|  as  the 
stomach,  bladder,  uterus,  &c.,  there  is  a  smooth  and  gradual  action.  The 
heart  alone  is  the  rugged  anomaly,  which,  from  before  birth  unto  the  dying 
moment,  throbs  unceasingly,  and  sends  the  bounding  pulse  of  life  to  every 
part }  and  which,  moreover,  instead  of  being  secured  and  tied  down  to  its 
place,  is  attached  at  the  extremity  of  the  aorta,  like  a  wqjght  at  the  end  of 
an  elastic  branch  of  a  tree,  and  every  time  that  it  fills  the  aorta,  is  thrown 
with  violence,  by  the  consequent  sudden  tendency  of  that  vessel  to  become 
straighter,  against  the  ribs,  in  the  place  where  the  hand  applied,  feels  it  so 
distinctly  beating. 

Now  one  use  of  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  probably  is,  by  the  agnation  and 
churning  which  the  blood  suffers  in  passing  through  it,  to  keep  in  complete 
mixture  all  the  heterogeneous  parts  of  the  blood,  which  so  readily  separate 
when  left  to  repose  : — but  this  cannot  be  the  only  use,  for  the  object  might 
have  been  more  simply  attained ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  phenomenon 
has  relation  to  some  important  law  of  life  still  hidden  from  us.  The  cause 
commonly  assigned  for  the  heart's  contraction  is  the  peculiar  stimulus  of  the 
blood ;  yet  if  we  reflect  that  the  heart  will  beat  after  removal  from  the  body 
and  when  it  contains  only  air,  and  that  during  life  it  beats  with  extraordinary 
regularity,  whether  the  state  of  the  circulation  allow  it  to  empty  itself  at  each 
beat  or  not,  we  perceive  that  the  cause  is  more  obscure.  We  cannot  oon- 
template  this  subject  attentively  without  perceiving  a  strong  analogy  between 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  some  electrical  phenomena  in  which  there  are 
successive  accumulations  and  exhaustion  of  power ;  and,  recollecting  the 
important  reUtions  which  late  researches  have  shown  to  exist  between  elec- 
tricity and  certain  other  actions  of  life,  the  inquiry  becomes  very  interesting. 
Galvanism  can  excite  the  muscles  to  their  usual  actions ;  it  powerfully  affecte 
the  secretions  and  the  digestive  function ;  and  the  breathing  in  asthma ;  strong 
animal  passion-seems  to  produce  electrical  excitement :  and  certain  animals 
.  have  the  faculty  of  stunning  their  enemies  by  an  electrical  discharge.  The 
pulse,  then,  in  ite  sudden,  strong,  and  regular  recurrence,  may  be  a  kindred 
phenomenon.  In  this  view,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  supposing  a 
momentary  stiffening  or  slight  contraction  of  the  whole  arterial  system,  such 
as  the  sudden  rising  of  the  mesenteric  arterial  tree  so  readily  suggests :  if 
there  be  such,  however,  it  is  still  closely  connected  with,  and  proportioned 
to,  the  action  of  the  heart ;  for  it  occurs  only  with  that  action,  it  indicates 
any  disturbance  in  the  action,  and  as  death  approaches,  it  ceases  in  the  re- 
mote extremities  first. 

The  preceding  considerations  exhibit  the  pulse  as  a  complex  subject,  and 
one  on  which  professional  opinions  are  not  yet  settled.  By  showing  its  close 
relation  to  the  powers  of  life,  they  also  prove  it  to  be  an  object  of  high  im- 
portance to  the  medical  practitioner.  This  last  truth  has  scarcely  been  ques- 
tioned but  by  persons  either  utterly  uninformed  or  singularly  deficient  in  the 
power  of  tactile  discernment ;  yet,  because  no  simple  and  good  analysis  of 
the  pulse,  and  detail  of  ite  relation  to  morbid  stetes,  has  been  made  and  pub- 
lished, the  degrees  of  skill  acquired  by  individual  practitioners  with  respect 
to  it  are  very  various,  and  in  a  great  measure  accidental.  Some  practitioners 
try  the  pulse  merely  for  form's  sake,  because  patiento  expect  it;  many  ex- 
amine it  only  to  count  its  frequency ;  but  others  read  in  it,  with  confidence, 
much  of  the  history  and  probabilities  of  the  disorder,  and  decide  on  the  treat- 
ment accordingly.  Few  who  have  attended  to  the  subject  at  all,  can  confound 
ihe  pulses  of  such  diseases;  as  acute  rheumatism^  gastric  inflammation^  the 
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fits  of  ague,  &c.  The  author  remembens  to  have  oonversed  with  a  Chinese 
praotitioner  who  had  only  the  scanty  medical  information  of  his  conntrymeni 
bnt  who  judged  by  the  pulse  with  singular  penetration. 

The  changing  oiroumstanoes  in  the  state  of  the  circulatoiy  system,  con- 
nected with  health  and  disease,  and  discoverable  by  a  finger  watching  the 
pulse,  seem  to  be  chiefly  the  following ;  and  the  epithets  added  in  italics, 
are  those  which  seem  best  to  indicate  the  sensations  perceived.  The  artery 
at  the  wrifit  is  that  generally  chosen  for  examination,  because  it  is  not  like 
others  imbedded  in  soft  parts,  having  only  the  skin  over  it,  and  nothing  be« 
tween  it  and  the  bone  below. 

let.  The  number  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart  in  a  given  time,  and 
the  regularity  of  their  recurrence. — Pulse,  frequent^  ilowy  intermittent^  equals 
regular,  of  varying  force. 

2d.  The  degree  of  the  heart's  contraction,  or  the  quantity  of  blood  ejected 
at  each  time ;  and  the  corresponding  state  of  the  capillaries  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  passing  through  them. — Pube,  JuU,  longj  labouring^  bound* 
ing,  /eehle. 

3d.  The  force  of  the  heart's  action,  with  the  correspondent  arterial  tension 
or  rigidity.— Pulse,  Jtard^  sharpy  strong,  wiry,  weak,  soft,  yielding. 

4th.  The  suddenness  of  the  individual  contractions  of  the  heart,  and  the 
rigidity  of  the  vessels  in  conveying  the  shock. — Pulse,  quick,  tardy, 

5th.  The  size  of  the  artery  for  the  time,  whether  larger  or  smaller  than 
usual. — Pulse,  large^  small. 

Superficial  as  is  this  sketch,  it  may  show  that  a  good  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pulse,  as  connected  with  disease,  is  yet  a  desideratum  in  medi- 
cine. The  sort  of  empirical  but  useful  tact  which  many  persons  acquire, 
is  not  fitted  to  satisfy  the  physician  who  reasons  deeply,  and  whose  mind 
should  have  always  present  to  it  the  various  constituents  of  the  pulse,  and 
all  the  important  circumstances  of  health  or  disease  related  to  its  indications. 
The  laboured  treatises  of  Solano,  Bordeu,  Boerhaave,  &c^  may  treat  of 
what  were  dear  ideas  to  their  authors,  but  by  not  referring  the  physical 
causes  of  many  varieties,  they  become  so  obscure  to  others,  that  many  of 
the  divisions  and  denominations  appear  altogether  fiindful.  Dr.  Young's 
excellent  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  details  important  facts,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  was  not  intended  to  point  but  all  the  pathological  rela- 
tions. Dr.  Y.,  guided  by  general  principles,  asserted  a  progressive  motion 
of  the  pulse,  while  other  authorities  were  holding  it  to  be  quite  simultaneous 
over  the  whole  system.  He  might  have  mentioned  in  proof,  that  careful 
examination  can  practically  detect  a  succession  of  beats  at  different  distances, 
particularly  at  the  four  stations;  1st,  of  the  heart;  2d,  in  the  lip;  3d,  at 
the  wrist;  4th,  at  the  ankle  :*«but  the  interval  of  time,  even  between  the 
extremes,  being  only  a  small  part  of  a  second,  persons  will  often  fail  to 
make  their  first  experiment  satisfactorily.  Dr.  Parry's  treatise  on  the  pulse 
which  is  the  last  one  of  note,  although  having  excellences,  errs — in  attri- 
buting the  phenomenon  to  one  cause  to  exclusively — in  denying  arterial 
dilatation,  because  it  was  not  discovered  by  his  mode  of  searching  for  it,  in 
supposing  that  a  liquid  column  in  an  elastic  tube,  can  be  made  to  advance 
like  a  solid  rod,  or  a  line  of  billiard-balls.  The  too  common  neglect  of  me- 
ohanioal  philosophy  by  medical  men,  is  signally  proved,  by  our  finding  in 
works  of  authority,  published  at  the  present  day,  such  statements  as  that  the 
arterial  pulse  may  be  more  frequent  or  less  frequent  that  the  beatings  of  the 
heart.  Dr.  Good  (Stady  of  Medicine)  says,  that  there  may  be  various  fre- 
quency of  pulse  in  various  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  timet  JRicherand 
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(Phytiolo^)  sayf,  the  pulse  iB  mora  frequent  ia  the  artery  leading  to  a 
whitlow  than  at  .the  same  time  elsewhere;  and  many  praetitionen  share 
these  notions.  What  a  satire  on  the  medical  profession  is  this  disagreement 
on  a  point  whioh,  to  common  observers,  seems,  above  all  others,  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  attendant  on  the  sick  I 

Having  now  explained  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  general,  we  pioceed  to 
consider  some  cases  where  mechanical  circumstances  modify  it. 

Circulation  in  the  head. 

The  head  may  be  considered  as  an  air-tight  vessel  or  cavity  of  bone,  con* 
taining  chiefly  brain  and  blood,  and  having  openings  occupied  by  blood- 
vessels, leading  to  and  from  the  heart.  The  atmospheric  pressure,  there- 
fore, always  keeps  the  head  full,  as  it  keeps  the  top  of  a  syphon  full ;  and 
because  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself  does  not;  more  than  water,  sensibly 
change  in  bulk  by  any  ordinary  degrees  of  pressure,  there  must  always  be 
the  same  quantity  of  blood  in  the  head,  how  much  soever  the  quantity  may 
vary  in  the  body  generally.  Begard  to  this  important  truth,  a  knowledge  of 
which  has  followed  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
enables  us  to  explain  many  hitherto  obscure  facts,  both  in  health  and  disease ; 
—as  the  following  instances  will  show. 

If,  from  any  cause,  the  arteries  in  the  head  become  too  full  of  blood,  in 
the  same  proportion  the  veins  must  become  too  empty;  or^  if  the  veins 
become  too  full,  the  arteries  must  be  too  empty ;  and  in  either  case,  the  cir« 
culation  in  the  head  will  be  in  a  corresponding  decree  impeded,  becausoi 
when  one  part  of  a  channel  is  narrowed  or  diminished,  the  current  throij^h- 
out  the  whole  is  slackened.  Now,  as  insensibility  supervenes  when  the 
supply  of  fresh  blood  to  the  brain  is  interrupted,  and  death  follows  if  the 
interruption  continue  long,  it  Beems  evident  that  in  many  of  the  oases  of 
apoplexy,  where,  on  inspection,  there  is  found  nothing  but  a  fulness  of  the 
arterial  or  of  the  v^ioua  system  of  the  head,  death  has  happened  merely 
because  the  circulation  was  arrested  in  this  way.  In  other  parts  of  the  body, 
not  circumstanced  like  the  brain,  an  excess  of  blood  in  one  set  of  vessds 
may  happen  without  inducing  deficiency  in  another,  and  therefore  with  per*' 
feet  impunity  to  the  individual. 

Simple  increase  of  pressure  produced  by  the  blood  on  the  brain,  provided 
the  proper  balance  exist  between  the  quantity  in  veins  and  arteries,  has  no 
injurious  e£fect.  This  is  proved  by  the  safe  descent  of  a  person  in  a  diving 
bell,  where,  at  thirty-four  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  body  is 
bearing  an  additional  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  a  square  inch  (see  page 
163,)  which  pressure  through  the  blood-vessels  affects  the  brain  as  much  as 
any  other  part.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  man  climbs  a  mountain,  or  is 
lifted  in  a  baloon,  the  brain  is  less  pressed  than  usual ;  but  tho  proper 
balance  in  artery  and  vein  being  maintained,  no  inconvenience  is  felt.  The 
inhabitants  of  some  of  the  valleys  among  the  Andes  are  as  far  above  the  sea 
as  they  would,  be  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  where  the  atmosphere  presses 
only  half  as  much  as  on  the  sea-shore ;  but  they  enjoy  good  health. 

As  the  box  of  the  cranium  encloses  the  brain  so  as  to  leave  no  vacant 
space,  it  is  evident,  that  when  the  heart  injects  blood  with  unusual  violence, 
the  strain  at  first  is  borne  chiefly  by  the  cranium,  and  not  by  the  coats  of 
the  blood-vessels.  Hence,  the  arteries  of  the  brain  need  not  to  be,  and  are 
not,  nearly  ao  strong  as  those  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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The  veins  of  the  brain  are  also  peouliar.  Common  veins  in  the  head 
wonld,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  eoUapse  by  any  sndden  tension  of  the 
arteries  there,  and  if  they  did,  insensibility  or  death  would  ensue,  on  account 
of  the  consequent  stoppage  of  the  circulation.  The  chief  channels,  there* 
fore,  for  the  refluent  blood,  instead  of  being  common  compressible  veins,  are 
what  have  been  called  stnusea,  or  grooves  ih  the  bone  itself,  with  exceed- 
ingly strong  membranous  coverings,  supported  so  that  the  channels  become 
in  strength,  and  as  to  maintenance  of  their  capacity,  little  inferior  to  com- 
plete channels  of  bone.  This  singular  deviation  in  the  structure  of  the 
cerebral  veins  from  what  is  found  elsewhere,  and  without  which  deviation, 
animal  existence  could  not  be  continued,  is  (me  of  those  particulars  which 
powerfully  affect  the  contemplative  mind,  as  proob  of  the  designing  intel* 
ligence  which  has  planned  this  glorious  universe. 

From  not  adverting  suffioientlv  to  the  fact  now  explained,  of  the  cranium 
being  a  vessel  always  full,  and  which  will  hold  only  a  certain  quantity, 
misconception  has  prevailed  among  medical  men  with  respect  to  many  of 
the  affections  of  the  brain. 

It  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that  the  substance  of  the  brain  cannot  bear 
pressure  with  impunity,  for  that  stupor  immediately  follows  pressure,  how- 
ever produoed.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  pressure  produces  stupor  only  when 
it  interferes  with  the  circulation.  In  wonnds  with  loss  of  a  large  piece  of 
the  cranium,  the  brain  will  bear  very  rough  handling,  because,  if  compressed 
at  one  part,  it  may  bulge  in  another,  and  leave  the  eirculation  free ;  but  if  the 
wound  be  small,  pressure  made  through  it  instantly  affects  the  whole  brain, 
and  the  Uood  is  prevented  from  entering  from  the  heart.  Let  one  reflect,  for 
an  instant,  on  what  happens  to  the  fostal  head  during  parturition — ^how  often 
it  escapes  elongated  and  bent,  almost  as  if  it  were  of  soft  clay**-yet  the  child 
lives  and  thrives,  and  the  natural  form  is  roon  recovered.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  fetal  skull  is  soft,  and  pressure  in  one  part  is  compensated  for  by 
a  bulging  or  extension  in  another,  and  the  blood  is  not  expelled. 

Water  in  the  head,  a^in,  is  said  to  kill  by  this  fatal  pressure  on  the  tender 
brain ;  but,  in  reality,  it  kills  by  keeping  out  the  blood,  and  so  mechanically 
arresting  the  circulation.  Accordingly  we  see,  that  where  the  fontanelle  still 
remains  open,  or  where  the  sutures  or  joinings  of  the  skull  will  yield,  water 
may  accumulate  to  a  groat  degree  without  causing  much  disturbance. 

A  tumour  in  the  brain,  which  would  be  of  no  consequence  if  the  brain 
were  nnconfined,  soon  becomes  fatal  by^iocupying  room  in  the  skull,  and  to 
the  extoat  of  its  sise  excluding  or  checking  the  supply  of  blood. 

If  the  snbstaaoe  of  the  brain  at  all  increase  and  diminish  in  bulk,  as  muscles, 
&o.,  ilnder  certain  circumstances,  do,  in  the  body  below,  all  such  changes 
mnat  praduce  a  considerable  effeot  on  the  cerebral  ciroulation  and  funcdons. 

Effects  of  position  on  the  circulation. 

While  a  man  is  in  a  standing  attitude,  the  heart  and  arteries  have  to  send 
the  blood  np  the  head  asainst  gravity;  but  in  the  horisontal  position,  the 
blood,  if  equally  propelkd,  must  arrive  with  greater  foroe,  because  gravity 
then  does  not  resist  Hence  headache,  no  other  symptom  arising  from  ful« 
ness  of  blood  in  the  arteries  of  the  head,  is  often  relieved  by  the  upright 
position,  and  is  increased  by  lying  down. 

Many  people  who  have  had  a  slight  degree  of  toothache  during  the  day,  find 
it  intolerable  when  they  lie  down  at  night,  and  are  relieved  again  by  rising 
and  walking  about   Oommonly  they  suppose  that  it  is  the  oold  of  the  nighft 
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which  then  lulls  the  pun ;  but  it  is  in  &et  ihe  change  of  position.  The  author 
knew  a  lady  who  was  obliged  to  sleep  for  months  in  the  sitting  posture, 
because  she  had  a  tic  doloureitx  in  the  &co  whenever  she  lay  down ;  and 
another  who  was  under  the  same  necessity  for  a  considerable  period  after  an 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  brain,  because  if  her  head  fell  low  during  sleep 
she  was  immediately  assailed  by  a  terrific  dream  of  swords  driven  into  the 
brain. 

Delirium  in  fever  is  sometimes  checked  at  once  by  elevating  the  head.  On 
account  of  the  great  relief  thus  obtained,  some  continental  practitioners  had 
proposed  to  support  the  patients  occasionally  in  an  upright  posture. 

Apoplexy  has  often  been  brought  <m  by  a  man  bending  his  head  down  in 
the  act  of  tying  his  shoe,  or  of  pulling  on  his  boot. 

Children  and  professed  tumblers  being  much  in  the  habit  of  placing  their 
bodies  m  all  positions,  feel  no  inconvenience  from  having  the  head  down- 
wards; apparently,  because  arteries  and  veins  usually  become  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  habitually  exposed ;  but  to  many  old 
people,  accustomed  to  keep  the  head  always  up,  the  attempt  would  be  fatal. 

Ulcers  on  the  legs  are  often  obstinate  and  will  bleed,  because  the  veins 
about  them  are  too  weak  to  support  the  lofty  columns  of  blood  above.  Hence 
the  frequent  counsel  given  in  such  cases  to  keep  the  feet  raised  upon  a  chair^ 
and  the  utility  of  certain  modes  of  bandaging. 

Many  inflammations  of  the  legs  and  feet  become  exceedingly  painful  when 
the  limbs  are  in  a  hanging  position,  and  the  pain  is  relieved  by  laying  them 
horisontally. 

Many  anasarcous  or  dropsical  affections  of  the  legs  increase  towards  night, 
because,  during  the  dependent  position  of  the  legs  through  the  day,  the 
absorbents  have  not  power  to  11^  the  fluid.  The  swelling  disappears  again 
before  morning. 

When  the  heart  has  to  send  blood  upwards,  it  requires  to  act  more  strongly 
than  when  the  body  is  horizontal,  and  the  pulse  increases  five  or  six  b^ts 
in  the  minute ;  hence  the  common  rule  to  make  a  patient  with  hsemorrhage 
lie  in  the  horiaontal  position,  that  the  heart  may  become  tranquil  and  allow 
the  bleeding  to  cease. 

Fainting  from  diminished  arterial  tension. 

Fainting,  which  is  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
hence,  as  explained  above,  of  the  action  of  the  brain  for  want  of  blood,  is 
produced  by  several  causes,  and  among  others,  by  any  occurrence  which 
renders  the  blood-vessels  about  the  heart  suddenly  less  full  or  tense  than 
usual.  It  would  appear  that  the  heart  being  accustomed,  when  it  contracts, 
to  a  certain  degree  of  resistance^  has  its  action  disturbed  when  the  resistance 
is  much  diminished. 

Thus  hsBmorrbage,  from  any  cause,  by  lessening  the  general  tension  of  the 
sanguiferous  system,  often  causes  fainting.  The  state  is  relieved  by  lying 
down ;  probably  because  the  still  remaining  weaker  action  of  the  heart  is 
sufficient  to  send  blood  to  the  head  along  a  horizontal  course,  until  the  gradual 
contraction  of  the  whole  vascular  system  reproduces  the  tension  necessary  to 
perfect  action.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  taken  away  suddenly,  affects  the 
circulation  as  much  as  a  larger  quantity  taken  gradually,  apparency  because 
a  certain  space  of  time  is  requirod  for  the  gradual  lessening  of  the  vessels. 

The  operation  of  tapping  for  dropsv  in  the  abdomen  would  often  bring  on 
fainting,  but  for  the  precaution  of  tightening  a  broad  bandage  upon  the  body 
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as  the  water  flows.  The  reason  is,  that  the  sudden  removal  of  a  large  qnan* 
tity  of  fluid  which  had  been  compressing  all  the  abdominal  yessels,  and  keep- 
ing them  perhaps  only  half  full  of  blood,  allows  them  again  suddenly  to 
receive  their  natural  quantity,  and  thus  produces  a  relaxation  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  vascular  system. 

Sudden  parturition  often  causes  funtness  for  the  same  reasons. 

Even  rising  up  suddenly  from  a  horizontal  position  will  cause  an  approach 
to  fainting  in  weak  people,  or  in  ihose  who  have  been  long  bed-ridden :  pro- 
bably because  the  heart  having  for  a  time  been  accustomed  to  send  blood 
only  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  the  head,  does  not  at  an  instant  exert  the 
additional  power  required  to  lift  an  upright  column  with  equal  force;-— 
besides,  that  the  blood  does  not  then  return  to  the  heart  by  the  veins,  from 
the  inferior  parts  of  the  body,  so  readily  as  before. 

These  various  facts,  now  easily  understood,  form  the  reason  of  a  rule 
which  is  a  great  modern  improvement  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  viz.j 
in  bleeding  for  the  cure  of  inflammation,  to  take  the  blood  away  as  quickly 
as  possible.     This  subject  deserves  a  little  farther  consideration. 

A  great  proportion  of  dangerous  diseases  involve  inflammation  of  some 
vital  organ )  and  inflammation  consists  chiefly,  as  already  stated  at  page  422,  ^ 
of  a  gorging  or  over-distension  of  the  capillary  vessels  in  the  part.  The 
nature  of  the  capillaries,  again,  is  such  (page  422)  that  when  not  maintained 
constantly  full  by  the  pressure  of  the  heart  behind  them,  they  gradually  by 
their  own  action,  empty  themselves  towards  the  veins — as  is  seen  in  the 
disappearance  of  a  local  inflammation  soon  after  the  death  of  the  person,  or 
in  the  fact  of  the  arteries  being  emptied  of  blood  after  breathing  ceases,  &c. 
Now  ever  since  medicine  deserved  the  name  of  an  art,  practitioners  have 
accounted  the  lancet  their  sheet-anchor  in  inflammatory  disease )  but  it  is 
only  in  late  times,  since  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  understood,  that 
they  have  known  the  rationale  of  the  remedy,  viz.j  that  it  acts  by  diminishing 
vascular  tension,  and  hence  Uie  action  of  the  heart,  and  so  allowing  the  small 
vessels  to  empty  themselves  by  their  own  force,  and  to  recover  sufficiently 
to  resist  the  return  of  an  excessive  load.  It  is  still  more  lately  that  they 
have  understood  how  much  more  sudden!  v  and  completely  the  disease  is 
cured  by  abstraction  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  <o  rapidly  as  to  produce 
fainting,  than  of  a  much  larger  quantity  to  tiowly  that  only  weakness  fol« 
lows.  Judicious  treatment  now  cures  inflammation  much  more  certainly  and 
completely  than  was  done  formerly,  yerwith  much  smaller  loss  of  the  pre- 
cious blood,  and  with  less  danger  of  those  diseases  of  weakness,  or  of  that 
complete  breaking-up  of  the  constitution,  which  often  follow  great  depletion. 
To  induce  faintness,  large  openings  are  to  be  made  into  the  veins — some- 
times into  two  veins  at  once,  and  the  patient  is  kept  in  the  upright  attitude. 
Often  thus  an  inflamed  eye,  which  was  red  as  scarlet  before  bleeding,  in  a 
few  minutes  is  rendered  nearly  of  the  natural  appearance ;  and  intense  internal 
inflammations,  as  of  the  brain,  lungs,  bowels,  &c.,  which  if  neglected  would 
he  shortly  fatal,  are  removed  in  the  same  manner.  In  all  these  cases  the 
faintness  seems  to  be  almost  equally  efficacious,  whether  it  happens  after 
the  loss  of  ten  ounces  of  blood,  or  of  fifty;  or  even,  as  sometimes  occurs, 
when  it  happens  without  bleeding  at  all,  after  merely  tying  the  arm  in  pre- 
paration. 

Eeflection  upon  these  circumstances  led  the  author  to  think  that,  in  certain 
eases,  the  beneficial  efiects  of  blood-letting  might  be  attainable  by  the  simple 
means  of  extensive  dry  cupping,  alluded  to  at  page  176 ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
diminiahing  the  atmospherical  pressure  on  a  considerable  part  of  the  body. 
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on  the  piiaoiple  of  the  capping-glBss  used  yeiy  genUy,  and  thus  suddenly 

,  removing  for  &  time  from  about  the  heart,  a  quantity  of  blood,  sufficient  by 

its  absence  to  produce  faintness.     The  results  of  trial  have  bcuen  such  as  to 

five  great  interest  to  the  inquiry,  and  the  author's  leisure  will  be  devoted 
3  the  prosecution  of  it. — An  air-tight  case  of  oopper  or  ttn-platci  or  of  air* 
tight  cloth  kept  exttjided  by  hoops,  b^ng  pot  upon  a  Hmb,  and  made  close 
by  a  suitable  collar  tied  at  the  same  tim«  round  its  mouth  and  the  limb,^ 
on  part  of  the  air  beioff  then  extracted  by  a  suitable  syringe,  in  an  instant 
the  vessels  all  over  the  Umb  become  genUy  distended  with  blood;  and  as  the 
blood  is  suddenly  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  body,  faintness  is  produced, 
just  as  by  bleeding  from  a  vein.  The  excess  of  blood  may  be  retained  in 
the  limb  as  long  as  desired;  for  the  cireulation  is  not  impeded.  To  produce 
a  powerful  effect  with  a  slisht  diminution  of  pressure,  more  than  one  limb 
must  be  operated  upon  at  the  same  time. 

An  instrument  resembling  the  contrivance  now  described,  was  proposed 
about  twentv  yeaors  ago  by  a  non-professional  person,  as  a  means  of  drawing 
all  sorts  of  diieasee  out  of  the  body  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  He  en^ 
closed  a  leg  in  an  air-tight  case;  he  then  admitted  steam  to  heat  the  limb, 
and  relax  Sie  pores  of  the  skin,  as  he  said,  and  then  he  worked  an  air-pump 
to  draw  out  the  disease.  He  called  the  engine  the  air-pump  vapour  bath. 
In  various  cases  where  its  true  action  was  desirable,  although  not  understood 
by  the  proposer,  nor  judiciously  managed,  it  proved  beneficial. 

The  operation  of  applying  tourniquets  or  bandages  round  the  limbs,  so  as 
to  influence  the  transmission  of  the  blood,  affects  £e  action  of  the  heart.  It 
is  said  sometimes  to  have  prevented  the  accession  of  ague.  It  is  a  means 
akin  to  those  above  described. 

Because  arteries  are  stronger  and  more  tense  than  veins,  a  bandage  may 
be  put  round  a  limb,  tight  enough  to  dose  the  v^ns  but  not  the  arteries,  and 
the  limb  will  then  swell  beyond  the  ligature.  By  thus  putting  tight  elastic 
bandages  round  all  the  limbs  at  once,  and  immersing  them  in  warm  water  to 
favour  Uie  dilatation  of  their  vessels,  so  much  blood  may  be  suddenly  detained 
in  them  as  tcftauae  the  person  to  faint.  Such  a  means,  therefore,  might  also 
be  used  remedially. 

In  the  same  way,  a  tight  handkerchief,  or  stock  round  the  neck,  will  often 
retain  the  venous  blood  in  the  head,  and  cause  apoplexy .—-Stroug  pressure 
made  on  a  jugular  vein  kills  as  certainly  as  if  made  on  the  windpipe. 

When  a  hernia  or  other  tumor  Is  strangulated,  it  swells  in  the  manner 
above  described,  and  if  not  relieved,  soon  mortifies. 

Diffiued  pre$suref  like  that  made  by  rolling  a  bandage  round  a  whole  Hmb, 
or  by  immersing  the  limb  in  fluid,  must  aflbot  the  circulation.  The  veins 
will  be  more  compressed  than  the  arteries,  by  reason  of  the  distending  force 
in  them  being  less.  Varicose  veins,  therefore,  are-  usefully  supported  by  a 
bandage  or  laoed  stocking.  The  reason  why  this  manner  of  supporting  assists 
so  powerfully  in  the  healine  of  ulcers  on  the  legs,  may  be,  that  the  support 
affects  the  capillaries  and  absorbents  as  well  as  the  larger  vessels. 

Poultices,  by  their  weight,  produce  a  soft  compression  of  the  parts  on 
which  they  are  applied;  and  in  certain  cases,  may  benefit  by  mechanically 
squeezing  the  excess  of  blood  out  of  the  weakened  vessels. 

The  author  has  relieved  the  chrqfic  inflammation  of  a  sprained  ankle,  by 
ordering  the  foot  and  leg,  covered  with  an  oiled-silk  stocking,  to  be  enidosed 
in  a  boot  strong  enough  to  support  the  pressure  of  quicksilver,  which  was 
then  poured  into  the  boot.  The  effect  is  a  pressure  by  the  fluid  metal  on  the 
weak  vesseb,  of  one  pound  to  the  sqnare  inch,  &r  every  two  inches  of  the 
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depth  of  metal  above  the  part. — A  height  of  four  or  five  inches  gives  the 
relief  expected.  A  mnoh  greater  ^evation  would  stop  the  circnlation  alto- 
gether. No  bandage  ean  press  with  uniformity  approaching  to  this  action  of 
ft  fluid. 

The  effect  of  continued  pressure,  in  removing  tumours  of  various  kinds, 
is  explicable  on  the  same  principle.  The  author  dou||^  not  that  in  such 
cases,  pressure  properly  managed,  would  prove  a  more-valuable  remedy  thau 
is  at  present  gon|^lly  supposed.  The  elastic  steel  half-lToop,  with  one 
cushion  before  and  another  behind,  lately  introduced  for  the  Relief  of  hernia, 
affords  an  admirable  mode,  in  certain  cases,  of  producing  a  uaifortnpr&ssure 
of  the  nature  spoken  of,  and  of  any  desired  fbrce.  *^    , 

When  a  man  stands  in  a  bath,  with  the  water  up  to  his  chin,^ere  is  a 
pressure  of  the  water  upon  his  body,  proportt^ad  eve<i|ywhere  to  tSb  depth, 
(see  page  130.)  This  pressure  must  produce  a  considera^ble  effect  On^he 
blood-vessels  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body.  We  see  in  this  that  a  oath 
must  propel  the  blood  from  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  towards  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  which  the  pressure  cannot  reach.  It  is  this  effect  which  in 
part  causes  the  feeling  of  thoracic  oppression  experienced  by  persons  on 
first  plunging  into  water,  which  feeling  is  usually  attributed  altogether  to  the 
cold. 

The  old  practice  of  placing  a  patient  in  a  pit,  and  surrounding  his  body 
with  earth  or  sand,  must  have  had  a  mechanical  action  of  the  kind  now  con* 
templated,  in  addition  to  any  other  inflence. 

Trantfitnon  of  Uood  from  a  vein  of  a  healthy  person  into  that  of  one 
fainting  or  dying  from  haemorrhage,  is  an  operation  the  converse  of  some  of 
those  mentioned  above.  It  has  been  frequently  performed  with  success. 
The  cases  to  which  it  seems  best  fitted,  are  those  of  flooding  after  parturition, 
and  of  wound ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  mauy  of  the  lives  lost  from 
these  so  frequently  recurring  causes,  might  be  saved  by  its  adoption.  The 
blood  to  be  injected  is  received  into  a  vessel,  a»  in  common  bleeding,  from 
which  vessel,  by  a  fit  syringe,  (to  be  described  in  a  future  page,)  it  is  trans- 
ferred, as  it  flows,  into  an  opened  vein  of  the  patient.  The  admission  of  air 
with  the  blood  would  be  fatal,  and  has  therefore  to  bo  most  carefully  guarded 
against.  The  last  interesting  report  upon  this  subject  is  that  of  Dr.  Blundell^ 
in  his  Physiological  Essays. 


BSSFIRATION  AND  VOICE. 

The  doctrxnei  offluvSitjf^  tHustrattng  and  iiiustraied  by  the  ammal  respi- 
ration and  voice. 

As  the  motion  of  a  windmill  depends  altogether  on  the  breeze  to  which  its 
vanes  are  exposed,  so  does  the  motion  and  the  life  of  that  most  wonderful  of 
8tracture%  the  animal  body,  depend  on  the  supply  of  air  for  its  breathing. 
If  this  supply  be  withheld  but  &r  ojew  moments,  painful  convulsions  ensue ; 
and  if  for  a  still  longer  period,  the  i)ody,  however  perfect  and  beautiful,  is 
made  a  lifeless  coq)s6,  aoou  to  putrefy  and  be  decomposed. 

The  mechanical  nature  of  air,  as  to  its  lightness,  elasticity,  &o.,'and  the 
fact  of  its  forming  lui  ocean  around  the  earth  of  about  fifty  miles  high,  are 
now  well  undarstoiod,  and  hav»  been  fully  explained  xixAetpneumatia  ;  but 
the  precise  nature  of  its  life-sustaiuing  action  has  yet  to  be  elucidated  by 
farther  research  of  ohomiats  and  physiologists.     Thus  far,  however,  we 
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know — ^that  the  ingredient  called  oxygen^  oonstitnting  a  fifth  of  the  atnko- 
sphere,  is  the  most  essential  part — thatair,  by  being  breathed  once,  is  rendered 
unfit  for  farther  respiration  at  the  time — and  that  a  man  requires  about  a 
gallon  per  minute.  The  enterprising  Mr.  Spalding,  who  introduced  the  use 
of  the  diving-bell,  descended  for  the  last  time  with  a  companion  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  when,  owing  to  the  signal  cord  becoming  entangled  round  the 
great  rope  of  the  bell,  which  had  turned  in  descending,  he  could  not  make 
their  want  of  dir  known  above,  and  both  were  found  deM  when  the  bell  was 
drawn  up  soon  after,  although  the  water  had  not  touched  them.  Of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  Englishmen,  who,  in  the  year  1750,  were  made  prisoners 
at  Calcutta,  and  were  thrown  into  the  close  dungeon,  since  called  the  black- 
hole^'oulj  twenty-three  survived  the  few  hours  of  their  confinement,  and  one 
of  the  most  appalling,  recitals  of  human  suffering  existing  on  record,  is  what 
th^  persons  had  afterwards  to  make. 

We  know  generally  of  the  life-supporting  action  of  air,  that  it  consists  in 
some  change  operated  by  the  air  on  the  blood ;  and  we  know  that  the  func- 
tion of  respiration  has  merely  to  bring  ah:  and  blood  together  in  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  that  this  change  may  take  place.  The  blood  while  in  the  chest  is 
moving  along  a  part  of  its  circle,  in  vessels  of  extreme  minuteness  and  thin- 
ness, and  the  air  at  each  inspiration  rushes  in  among  these,  so  that  every 
globule  of  blood  passes  within  its  influence.  And  the  blood,  which,  after 
having  served  the  purposes  of  the  body,  arrives  at  this  part  of  its  course^ 
black  and  impure,  immediately  after  its  exposure  to  the  air,  enters  the  left 
chamber  of  the  heart,  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  colour,  and  thence  departs  to 
carry  new  life  to  the  general  system. 

The  minute  vessels  through  which  the  circulating  blood  is  strained  in  the 
chest,  do  not  hang  loose  in  the  cavity,  but  are  supported  by  running  through 
spongy  masses,  called  the  lungs,  which  consist  chiefly  of  these  vessels  and 
of  thin  membrane  formed  into  cells.  The  cells  at  every  inspiration,  receive 
fresh  air  through  the  cartilaginous  windpipe  which  branches  into  them,  and 
at  every  inspiration  they  return  the  changed  air  by  the  same  channels  to  the 
atmosphere.  The  lungs  of  a  child,  before  birth,  are  perfectly  collapsed,  or 
without  the  least  air  in  their  structure,  and  hence  are  dense  enough  to  sink 
in  water ;  but  after  breathing,  U)ey  retain  a  portion  of  air,  and  will  float. 
This  fact  has  been  accounted  a  test  of  whether  a  child  had  been  born  dead 
or  alive ;  but  because  putrefaction,  &c.,  will  cause  air  to  be  in  lungs  which 
havS  never  breathed,  the  criterion  may  be  fallacious. 

The  chest  is  a  large  cavity,  of  form  approaching  to  that  of  a  common  bee- 
hive, bounded  laterally  by  the  encircling  ribs,  behind  the  spine,  and  before 
by  the  sternum,  and  divided  below,  from  the  abdomen  or  l^Uy,  by  a  strong 
membranous  and  muscular  expansion,  called  the  diaphragm.  The  ribs,  in 
the  natural  state,  hang  obliquely  downwards  from  their  posterior  attachments, 
and  on  being  raised  in  front,  they  widen  or  increase  the  size  of  the  cavity,  as 
already  explained  at  p.  403.  The  cavity  is  farther  enlarged  by  the  descent  of 
the  diaphragm,  which  may  be  regarded  as  both  the  floor  of  the  chest  and  the 
roof  of  the  abdomen,  and  which,  being  convex  upwards  like  a  dome,  by  con- 
tracting itself  to  a  more  flat  condition,  sinks  out  of,  and  enlarges  the  chest, 
while  it  descends  into,  and  diminishes  the  abdomen,  or  at  least  causes  pro- 
trusion of  its  sides. 

Now  on  the  chest  being  enhirged  by  the  rising  of  the  ribs  and  descent  of 
the  diaphragm,  or  by  either  singly,  the  air  rushes  into  it  through  the  mouth 
and  windpipe,  exactly  as  air  rushes  into  a  common  bellows  through  its  pipe, 
when  the  valve  is  shut  and  the  two  boards  are  drawn  apart;  and  air  is  again 
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cQcpelled  from  the  lungs  by  the  contraction  of  the  ofaest,  as  from  the  beDows 
by  the  approximation  of  the  boards.  Into  both  cavities  air  enters,  beoaus* 
with  the  enlarging  dimensions,  the  air  which  was  within  dhates,  and' 
becomes  less  powerfully  tense  or  resisting  against  the  external  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  so  allows  more  air  to  rush  in  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 
The  air  is  expelled  again  by  the  contraction  of  the  cavities,  because,  by  being 
compressed,  its  elastic  force  or  tension  becomes  greater  than  that  of  the  ex* 
temal  air,  which  it  therefore  easily  repels,  and  so  in  part  escapes.  By  im- 
mersing in  water  an^india  rubber  bottle,  and  then  opening  and  shutting  it, 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  fluid  in  this  manner  may  be  rendered  very  apparent. 

That  the  air  admitted  into  the  chest  should  have  the  fullest  action  on  the 
blood  passing  there,  it  was  necessary  that  the  spongy  mass  of  lungs  in  which 
the  blood-vessels  ramify,  should  occupy  the  whole  of  the  cavity,  and  be 
equally  distributed.  Now  while  the  equable  distribution  is  effected  by  the 
uniform  ehisticity  or  resilience  which  belongs  to  the  structure  of  the  lung,  the 
complete  filling  of  the  cavity  is  obtained,  not  by  general  attachment  between 
the  lungs  and  the  ribs  or  sides  of  the  chest,  as  might  be  expected,  but  by  the 
following  means,  equally  simple,  and  still  more  perfect.  The  spongy  mass 
of  the  lungs,  is  completely  covered  by  a  strong  adherent  membrane,  called  the 
pleura,  through  which  air  cannot  pass ;  between  this  membrane  and  a  similar 
lining  of  the  chest  there  is  no  air  or  empty  space,  and  therefore  in  the  raising 
end  falling  of  the  ribs  during  respiration,  this  membrane  remains  always  in 
contact  with  the  lining  of  the  ribs,  just  as  a  bladder  put  into  a  bellows  as  a 
lining,  with  its  mouth  secured  around  the  nozzle,  is  filled  and  emptied,  and 
remains  in  contact  with  the  interior  of  the  bellows,  in  all  the  states  of  dilata- 
tion, as  if  there  were  attachments  in  a  thousand  places.  This  construction 
allows  the  lungs  to  have  a  singular  freedom  of  play  during  all  the  motions 
of  the  body ;  a  freedom  farther  provided  for  by  their  being  divided  into  five 
portions  or  lobes,  which  slide  upon  one  another :  of  these,  three  occupy  the 
right  side  of  the  chest,  and  two  with  the  heart  occupy  the  left.  The  right 
and  left  sides  of  the  chest  are  rendered  cavities  quite  distinct  from  each  other 
by  the  mediastinum,  a  strong  membranous  partition.  The  mechanical  dis- 
position of  the  contents  of  the  chest,  as  now  described,  is  productive  of 
certain  consequences  which  it  is  important  to  understand ;— for  instance. 

If  a  wound  be  made  in  one  side  of  the  chest  so  as  to  admit  air,  the  lungs  of 
that  side  collapse  in  obedience  to  their  weight  and  elasticity ;  and  as  the  chest 
afterwards  enlarges  and  diminishes  in  respiration,  air  more  easily  enters  and 
leaves  the  space  around  the  collapsed  lung,  through  the  wound,  than  it  can 
enter  or  leave  the  lung  itself  through  the  windpipe ;  because,  in  the  first  case, 
it  has  no  force  to  overcome,  and  in  the  second,  the  elasticity,  weight  and 
inertia  of  the  lung  oppose.  Thus  the  lungs  of  the  wounded  side  become  col- 
lapsed and  useless.  If  such  a  wound,  therefore,  were  made  in  both  sides  of 
the  chest  at  once,  even  without  hurting  any  part  within,  the  person,  unless 
assisted,  would  die  of  suffocation.  The  kind  of  resistance  required  in  such  a 
case,  is  first  to  press  the  ribs  down  so  as  to  empty  the  chest  of  air  as  much 
as  possible,  and  then  to  keep  the  wounds  close  or  covered  while  the  ribs  rise 
again ;  the  air,  of  course,  will  then  enter  by  the  natural  road,  the  only  one  left, 
to  fill  the  chest,  and  will  distend  the  lung,  and  reach  the  blood  in  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels  as  usual.  Then  by  straining  with  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  as 
in  the  action  of  blowing,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  breath  from 
escaping  by  the  mouth  or  nose,  all  the  air  which  had  entered  by  any  wound 
in  the  chest  may  be  expelled.  In  Benjamin  Bell's  system  of  surgery,  which 
was  long  the  manual  of  practitioners,  counsel  on  this  head  was  given  the  very 
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contrary  of  that  required,  and,  of  coarse,  any  patient  treated  according  to  it 
siast  have  been  lost. 

In  cases  of  dangerous  hsomorrbage  from  a  lung,  caused  by  a  wotind  in  the 
side,  the  proper  practice  is  to  allow  the  lung  to  collapse,  as  now  explained, 
that  the  haemorrhage  may  be  checked :  and  when  the  danger  is  past,  the 
treatment  above  described  is  to  be  adopted  to  restore  the  natural  play  of  the 
long.  Life  may  be  supported  for  a  long  time  by  the  lung  in  one  side  of  the 
chest.  ^ 

In  cases  of  haemoptysis,  or  spontaneous  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  a  disease 
80  often  fatal,  life  might  sometimes  be  saved  or  prolonged  by  making  an 
opening  between  two  of  the  ribs,  and  allowing  the  lung  to  collapse.  The 
affected  lung  is  often  pointed  out  by  the  circumstances ;  and  the  opening, 
when  properly  made,  would  be  no  more  dangerous  than  in  the  case  where, 
by  a  similar  opening,  water  or  pus  is  discharged  from  the  chest. 

The  same  operation  has  been  tried  as  a  forlorn  hope  in  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. This  disease  is  often  limited  to  the  lung  of  one  side,  and  as  the 
alternate  stretching  and  collapse  of  the  deceased  lung  daring  respiration, 
together  with  the  contact  of  the  air,  powerfully  prevent  an  ulcer  there  from 
healing,  or  inflammation  from  subsiding,  a  new  chance  of  recovery  is  given 
by  allowing  the  deceased  lung  to  collapse  and  remain  at  rest.  Some  oases 
are  recorded  where  cure  is  said  to  have  followed  thia  operation,  and  certainly, 
where  the  circumstances  are  favourable  for  it,  and  where  death  must  ensue 
unless  it  can  save,  it  is  worth  trying. 

When  ribs  are  fractured,  it  is  the  practice  to  put  a  bandage  round  the  chest, 
so  as  for  the  time  to  prevent  almost  entirely  the  respiratory  motion  of  the 
ribs,  and  the  breathing  is  then  performed  chiefly  by  the  rising  and  falling  of 
the  diaphragm  or  floor  of  the  chest  as  above  described.  Although  a  person 
with  broken  ribs  is  wisely  for  a  time  subjected  to  the  unnatural  restraint,  it 
is  surely  the  height  of  folly  to  inflict  the  same  on  healthy  beings,  as  is  yet, 
however,  so  commonly  done  among  young  women,  and  often  to  the  destruc^ 
tion  of  their  health,  by  the  flishion  of  bracing  the  body  in  tight  stays. 

The  force  of  a  healthy  chest's 'action  in  blowing  is  equal,  as  stated  in  last 
section,  to  be  about  one  pound  on  the  inch  of  its  surface  i  that  is  to  say,  the 
chest  can  condense  its  contained  air  with  that  force,  and  can,  therefore,  blow 
through  a  tube,  the  mouth  of  which  is  two  feet  under  the  surface  of  the 
water.  In  the  opposite  action  of  sucking  or  drawing  in  air,  the  power  is 
nearly  the  same.  In  both  actions  it  is  possible .  to  use  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  separately  from  that  of  the  chest ;  and  the  mouth,  being  smaller,  with 
stronger  muscles  about  it  in  proportion  to  its  size,  it  can  act  more  strongly. 
Some  men  can  suck  with  the  mouth  so  as  to  make  nearly  a  perfect  vacuum, 
or  to  lift  water  nearly  thirty  feet.  An  expert  operator  with  the  blow-pipe 
can  keep  up  an  uninterrupted  blast  by  shutting  the  mouth  behind,  while  he 
inhales,  and  replenishing  it  as  is  required  in  the  intervals. 

In  couching,  the  glottis  or  top  of  the  windpipe,  by  a  curious  sympathy 
of  parts,  is  first  closed  for  an  instant,  during  which  the  chest  is  compressing 
and  condensing  its  contained  air,  and  on  the  glottis  being  then  opened,  a 
slight  esplosion  as  it  were,  of  the  compressed  air  takes  place,  and  blows  out 
any  irritating  matter  that  may  be  in  the  air-passages;  just,  only  with 
inferior  force,  as  the  burst  from  the  chamber  of  an  air-gun  discharges  its 
bullet.  This  shutting  of  the  glottis  to  allow  the  compression  of  the  air,  and 
the  subsequent  opening  to  allow  the  discharge,  may  recur  at  every  minute 
intervals,  and  many  times  for  one  fill  of  the  chest,  as  is  instanced  in  hooping- 
cough.    The  action  of  coughing  is  often  produced  by  irritation  from  a  cause 
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whioh  cannot  be  removed  by  ooaghiog,  as  inflammation  of  the  cbest,  or 
tubercles ;  or  even  by  irritation  in  a  distant  part,  as  when  children  are  teeth- 
ing, or  when  the  stomach  is  overloaded. 

Sneezing  is  a  phenomenon  resembling  congh,  only  the  chest  empties  itself 
at  one  throe,  and  chiefly  through  the  nose,  instead  of  through  the  mouth, 
as  in  coughing.  The  irritation  that  produces  sneezing  is  generally  in  the 
nose;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  cough,  sneezing  may  occur  from  distant  sympa- 
thies :  witness  that  from  worms  in  the  bowels. 

Laughing  consists  of  quickly  repeated  expulsions  of  air  from  the  chest, 
the  glottis  being  at  the  time  in  a  condition  to  produce  voice }  but  there  is  not 
between  the  gusts,  as  in  coughing,  complete  closure  of  the  glottis. 

Crying  differs  from  laughing  almost  solely  in  the  circumstance  of  the  in- 
tervals between  the  gusts  of  air  being  longer.  Children  laugh  and  cry  in 
the  same  breath,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  mark  the  moment  of  change. 

Hiccup  is  the  sudden  stopping,  by  a  closure  of  tbe  glottis,  of  a  strong 
inspiration  at  its  commencement  If  the  inspiratory  effort  be  afterwards 
continued,  it  may  cause  air  from  the  atmosphere,  or  half-digested  food  from 
the  stomach,  to  enter  the  ccsophagus. 

In  straining  to  lifib  weights,  or  to  make  any  powerful  effort,  the  air  is  shut 
np  in  the  lungs,  that  there  may  be  steadiness  and  firmness  of  the  person. 
At  such  a  time,  by  the  compression  and  condensation  of  air  around  the  heart 
and  large  blood-vessels,  the  blood  is  determined  violently  outwards  from  the 
chest,  and  often  rises  to  the  head,  with  force  that  produces  ciddiness,  or  even 
apoplexy, — and  the  eye  will  sometimes  become,  suddenly  bloodshot,  from  a 
small  vessel  giving  way;  and  leech-bites  will  break  out  afresh. — Tbe  force 
of  this  pressure  outwards  is  measured,  as  already  stated,  by  a  column  of 
about  two  feet  of  blood  ]  and  this  is,  therefore,  the  measure  of  the  additional 
arterial  and  venous  tension  in  the  body  generally. 

Suffocation  is  the  name  given  to  what  happens  when  the  supply  of  air  to 
the  lungs  is,  in  any  way,  prevented.  The  blood  not  then  refreshed  by  the 
approach  of  the  air,  rises  to  the  brain  unfit  for  its  purpose,  and  confusion  of 
thought  is  immediately  produced,  soon  followed  by  oonvulsion  and  death. 

When  this  happens  from  mechanical  obstruction  at  the  narrow  entrance 
of  the  windpipe,  as  in  croup,  by  the  tenacious  films  thrown  off  from  the 
inflamed  lining  of  the  air-passages,  life  may  be  saved  by  making  a  new 
entrance  for  air  through  the  windpipe,  lower  down  in  the  neck,  and  keeping 
it  free  by  a  little  tube  inserted,  until  the  obstruction  above  be  removed. 
"Where  children  die  with  croup,  it  is  frequently  not  from  the  violence  of  the 
constitutional  disease,  but  from  detached  films  thus  accidentally  sticking  in 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the  air-passage. 

In  the  cases  of  strangling  and  hanging,  the  tight  binding  of  the  rope  or 
ligature  crushes  inwards  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  windpipe,  and  shuts 
the  air-passage.  It  may  also  cause  apoplexy,  by  arresting  the  passage  of 
blood  to  and  from  the  head  \  and  there  may  be  dislocation  of  the  cervical 
yertebrso  of  the  spine. 

In  drouming^  communication  with  the  atmosphere  is  cut  off  altogether 
by  the  supernatent  water.  If,  during  submersion,  the  chest  expands  it  can 
receive  water  only,  instead  of  air.  The  nerves  and  muscles,  however,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  windpipe,  are  so  irritable,  as  to  be  immediately  excited  by 
the  contact  of  any  unusual  matter,  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  they  keep  the 
passage  shut  against  the  liquid  seeking  entrance.  It  is  partly  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  body  of  a  person,  after  submersion  in  water  and  apparent 
death;  may^  ofteU;  if  recovered  within  a  moderate  time,  be  restored  to  life. 
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The  apparatus  of  the  Homane  Society  for  the  recovery  of  perms  appa- 
rently drowned,  includes  a  bellows  for  producing  artificial  respiration.  This 
bellows  resembles  a  common  bellows,  except  that  its  flap  or  valve,  instead 
of  being  internal,  is  external  like  a  large  flute-key,  and  has  a  spring  to  close 
it,  obedient  to  the  finger  of  the  operator.  The  bellows  receives  its  charge 
of  fresh  air  on  being  expanded,  while  the  valve  is  open ;  it  sends  the  charge 
into  the  lungs  on  being  compressed  while  the  valve  is  shut ;  it  withdraws 
the  charge  again  on  being  expanded  with  the  valve  shut ;  and  the  impure  air 
is  thrown  out  to  the  atmosphere  on  its  being  compressed  with  the  valve 
open.  These  changes,  repeated  and  continued,  produce  the  artificial  respira- 
tion required.  It  is  most  important  to  remark  here,  that  if  air  be  injected 
into  the  lungs,  either  in  too  large  quantity  or  very  suddenly,  instead  of 
recalling  or  sustaining  life,  it  is  as  certain  a  means  of  killing  as  a  dagger 
driven  through  the  heart.  This  truth  has  been  but  lately  known,  and  igno- 
rance of  it  has  probably  decided  the  &te  of  many  persons,  treated  with  a 
view  to  recovery  after  submersion.  The  operator  should  reflect  that  he  is 
dilating  the  delicate  air-cells  of  the  lungs  with  the  force  of  an  hydraulic 
press ;  and  that  if  he  does  so  vety  suddenly,  although  to  a  small  extent,  he 
still  may  rupture  many  small  blood-vessels,  before  they  can  empty  them- 
selves so  as  to  yield.  In  a  bellows  for  tho  purpose  of  artificial  respiration, 
there  should  be  the  means  of  checking  its  opening  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the 
patient's  chest,  and  tliere  should  be  a  cook  in  the  pipe  or  noazle  to  regulate 
the  speed  of  i^e  passing  air. 

In  addition  to  the  artificial  breathing  for  the  recovery  of  suspended  ani- 
mation, it  is  often  necessary  to  restore  natural  warmth  to  the  body,  to  rub 
the  limbs  in  aid  of  the  circulation,  to  administer  stimulants  by  the  mouth, 
to  excite  by  galvanism,  &a. 

It  seems  to  be  an  error,  and  probably  often  a  fatal  error,  in  the  present 
mode  of  treating  persons  apparently  drowned,  to  use  cold  instead  of  warm 
air  for  the  artificial  respiration.  Thus  while  the  important  object  of  restore 
ing  the  temperature  of  life  is  sought  by  all  external  means,  the  great  incon- 
sistency is  committed  of  blowing  cold  air  upon  an  internal  surface  of  the 
body  more  extensive  than  the  external;  and  until  that  reciprocal  action  of  the 
air  and  blood  begins,  which  constitutes'  the  slow  combustion  of  natural  res- 
piration, every  bellows-ful  of  cold  air  admitted,  brings  back  with  it  a  portion 
of  the  remaining  central  warmth,  and  may  thus  chill  so  as  to  make  the  re- 
covery impossible : — as  a  fire  which  has  fallen  very  low  may  be  immediately 
extinguished  by  the  same  action  of  ab  ellows,  which  a  little  before  would 
have  made  it  blaze.  Air  might  easily  be  heated  for  the  purpose  of  respira- 
tion by  pouring  boiling  water  into  a  vessel  containing  it,  and  then  conne<^- 
ing  the  bellows  with  that  vessel  by  a  fit  {^pe,  or  by  making  the  bellows 
draw  through  a  pipe  partially  immersed  in  hot  water:— <a  quart  of  boiling 
water  has  heat  enough  in  it  to  warm  many  gallons  of  air  to  blood-heat. 
This  plan  would  not  only  avoid  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  cold  air,  but 
by  afifording  the  means  of  applying  warmth  even  higher  than  that  of  life,  it 
might  probably  furnish  the  most  useful  of  all  stimulants  to  the  parts  about 
the  heart.  A  healthy  man  can  breathe,  with  impunity,  air  that  is  much 
hotter  than  boiling  water. 

Late  physiological  investigations  have  shown  that  the  breathing,  pr  me^ 
chanical  action  of  the  chest  in  respiration,  is  so  dependent  upon  the  influence 
of  the  brain,  as  to  be  disturbed  and  even  stopped  when  the  brain  is  embar- 
rassed :  they  have  shown  farther  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  dependent  on 
the  breathingi  but  not  on  the  brain^  except  as  the  cause  of  the  breathing — 
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•for  t&at  respiration  kept  up  artifioiallj,  will  preserve  tbe  cirenktion  and  the 
life  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  brain  has  altogether  oeased  to  act;  or 
even  has  been  removed  from  the  body.  Now,  some  interesting  experiments 
of  Mr.  Brodio  have  proved,  that  certain  poisons  are  fatal,  merely  because 
they  sospend  for  a  time  the  action  of  the  brain — ^through  which  suspension, 
tbe  actions,  first  of  the  chest,  and  then  of  the  heart,  cease,  and  death  ensues : 
but  that  in  such  cases,  if  the  action  of  the  chest  be  maintained  artificially, 
tbe  circulation  and  life  of  the  body  will  be  for  a  time  continued,  and  the 
brain  may  gradually  recover  from  the  effect  of  the  poison,  so  as  to  resume 
its  ofiioe.  Thus  certain  cases  of  poisoning,  which  formerly  would  have  been 
£ital,  may  now  end  in  recovery. 

An  important  application  of  this  discovery  is  to  the  treatment  of  cases  of 
convulsion,  parUcularly  those  occurring  from  teething  or  other  iiritations  in 
infancy.  The  respiration  ceases  in  these  cases  often  only  because  the  action 
of  the  brain  is  suspended;  and  if  the  respiration  be  continued  artificially,  the 
circulation  and  life  will  also  continue  for  a  time,  during  which  the  brain  may 
recover  itself,  either  spontaneously,  or  in  consequence  of  remedies  employed, 
and  life  may  be  saved. — The  chest  of  an  infant  is  comparatively  so  small, 
that  it  may  be  filled  from  the  month  and  windpipe  of  a  grown  person,  with 
air  which  has  not  descended  to  that  person's  lungs,  and  therefore  has  not  been 
rendered  unfit  by  respiration ;  and  on  the  little  chest  being  afterwards  com- 
pressed by  the  hand,  the  air  will  return.  The  (ur  may  be  blown  directly  in- 
to the  child's  mouth  through  a  thin  handkerchief  laid  over  the  mouth,  or  it 
may  pass  through  a  tube  inserted  into  the  nostril  or  trachea : — ^to  prevent  it 
from  passing  into  the  stomach,  the  larynx  must  be  pressed  against  the  oeso- 
phagus during  its  entrance.  Let  all  who  try  this  remedy^  keep  present  to 
their  minds  the  danger  of  inflating  too  much. 

Any  medicated  air  is  generally  inhaled  by  a  patient  from  an  oiled-silk,  or 
other  air-tight  bag,  or  from  a  light  gasometer  ?see  page  211.)  When  the 
compound  nature  of  our  atmosphere  was  first  discovered,  great  advantages 
were  anticipated  to  medicine  from  the  use  of  pneumatic  or  aerial  mixtures. 
These  expectations  have  not  been  realized^  but  the  subject  still  remains 
highly  deserving  of  research. 


THE  VOICE  AND  SPEECH. 

The  cbest  and  air-psssages,  with  certain  additional  parts^  constitute  the  or- 
gans of  voice  and  speech. 

An  inquirer  into  the  constitution  of  the  universe  around  him,  meets  with 
few  things  calculated  more  to  surprise  him  than  that  faculty  in  the  human 
mind  by  which  it  can  associate  the  ideas  of  objects  with  any  arbitrary  signs, 
so  closely  that  the  ideas  are  afterwards  excited  by  the  signs  almost  as  vividly 
as  by  the  objects  themselves.  The  inhabitants  of  China,  for  instance,  have 
contrived  many  thousand  grotesque  characters,  and  determined  what  object 
each  should  recall ;  when  a  Chinese  by  study  becomes  familiar  with  these, 
he  may  have  his  bodily  eye  poring  over  pages  of  crooked  and  unseemly 
scratches,  while  his  mental  eye  through  them  sees  only  a  pleasing  succession 
of  the  most  beautiful  imagery  of  nature ;  and  the  characters  may  be  rendered 
intelligible  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  man,  as  well  as  to  him  who  speaks ;  and 
they  serve  as  a  media  of  thought  and  communication  through  many  provinces 
an^ioountries  of  which  the  spoken  languages  have  no  common  resemblance 
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^       iMii  4  "Mie  mgoB  be  wonderful,  which  have . 

.    ..«   ^.u.  jcjUB  Bftj  have  some  resemblaDce  in  form 

•  J  jca  man  wonderful  is  it  that  an  audible  sign, 

_ «    :    3^av«  breath,  called  by  man  a  word,  should 

^to  .  ^  1  saneaioo  of  mere  sounds,  having  so  little 

«  ^  j^jo^  signified,  that  they  are  totally  different  in 

.  .^  .ce  TT^f  »g  with  fashion  from  age  to  age,  any  train 

.  Mac;  .  jtm  through  the  minds  of  an  audience,  so  as  to 

M^ttaauaa  almost  as  vivid  as  from  realities  !     Such, 

..«  .m^.t  B greatly  owing  to  this  and  to  a  correspondent 

^  ^  vul  a  sufficient  number  of  distinguishable  sounds, 

^  .  ^  .«vaaia  above  the  brutes  of  the  field.     His  godlike  pow- 

..  .  m^^  jan  remained  dormant  and  unknown,  had  he  wanted 

rwy^^g  invisible  thoughts  with  those  of  his  fellow  men, 

^^  ^  «ia  neeording  them  by  means  of  signs. — Written  language 

-n^ms^-v  Mm  the  objects  themselves,  being  visible  signs  not  of 

,>^   «.    .  a«  smlibU  signs. 

«jMi.-s*'Ui  jfpantos  by  which  man  is  enabled  to  produce  a  sufficient 

.    j-nr'-'  t!^  answer  his  purposes,  passes  generally  under  the  denomi- 

J^  ^   .    t«  ^jams  o/ speech;  because  the  act  of  using  sounds  which  have 

«  «,, j^gs  ^tficped  to  them  is  called  speech.     It  consists  of  the  chest  for  con* 

«.  .»i^  «r  >  jc*  the  larynx  or  cartilaginous  box,  with  its  narrow  aperture  called 

^,  ^  j.:^  4fi  ;he  top  of  the  windpipe,  for  producing  the  voice,  and  varying 

^^  ^^KA .  ^  ^  the  short  tube  of  the  mouth,  with  the  tongue  and  lips,  for 

ut..-jr  »A^Fing  *he  voice. 

ji  jrt  chapter  on  acoustics,  we  explained  that  sound  is  the  name  given  to 
;:t  .-i^Kf  produced  upon  the  ear  by  certain  trembling  conveyed  to  it  gener- 
^.  ;2n?«gh  the  medium  of  the  air ;  and  we  explained  how  air,  forced  from 
^  loAaa  lungs  through  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  causes  the 
^  ^rf!>?  lips  of  that  opening  to  vibrate,  and  to  excite  the  tremblings.^  We  have 
^.w  i»  show  that  ;this  sound,  in  passing  forward  from  the  top  of  the  wind- 
|iM«  nay  be  modified  at  the  will  of  the  individual,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways 
«.«  variety,  however,  which  is  still  very  simple, 

ne  modifications  of  voice  easily  made,  and  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
car,  and  therefore  fit  elements  of  language,  are  about  fifty  in  number ;  but 
BO  single  language  contains  more  than  about  half  of  them.  They  are  divisi- 
ble into  two  very  distinct  and  nearly  equal  classes,  called,  for  reasons  now  to 
be  explained,  vowels  and  consonants. 

Those  of  the  first  class  are  the  simple  voices  issuing  through  the  open  mouth, 
and  influenced  only  by  the  degrees  in  which  the  mouth  is  opened  and  elon- 
gated. They  may  be  continued  as  long  as  there  is  breath  to  issue  from  the 
chest,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  are  named  vowels  or  calling  sounds. 
The  Koman  letters.  A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  as  generally  pronounced  on  the  continent 
of  £urope,  and  of  which  the  sounds  correspond  nearly  to  those  air,  a,  e,  o, 
and  00 J  of  English  writing,  indicate  the  most  easily  distinguishable  vowels. 
Sounds  passing  through  the  mouth  in  its  most  natural  state  of  relaxation,  is 
beard  as  the  modifications  expressed  by  the  Italian  E,  (or  the  a  of  the  English 
tvord  care  ;)  if  the  mouth  be  then  widened,  the  sound  becomes  A  (as  in  the 
English  word  bar;  if  the  mouth  be  narrowed,  we  hear  the  I  (or  the  e  of  the 
Eoglish  tedious;)  if  the  mouth  be  elongated  and  at  the  same  time  widened, 
^e  hear  the  0  (as  in  the  English  word  bore;)  and  if  more  elongated  hv^ 
narrowed,  we  hear  the  U  (as  in  the  English  rude.)  The  possible  number  of 
vowels^  however,  is  as  great  as  the  possible  degrees  in  which  the  dimensions 
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of  the  month  may  be  altered.  About  t^'enty  of  them  are  safficiently  distin- 
guishable, but  few  languages  comprehend  more  than  twelve.  Modern  art 
can  produce  the  vowel  sounds  mechanically  by  means  of  tubes  of  certain 
dimensions. 

The  alphabets  of  Europe  are  very  fisiulty  in  not  all  using  the  same  charac- 
ter:) for  the  same  sounds  and  in  not  having,  according  to  the  true  intent  of 
an  alphabet,  a  character  for  each  distinct  sound.  In  English  one  letter  is 
used  for  several  sounds,  as  A,  in  watery  far,  /at,  fate^  where  it  indicates  four 
sounds  perfectly  distinct.  In  repeating  the  English  alphabet,  the  A  is  pro- 
nounced as  the  broad  E  of  the  Italians  and  of  continental  Europe,  and  the  E 
as  the  I ;  and  the  I  (in  tide,  for  instance,)  as  the  diphthong  AI  of  more  cor- 
rect alphabets ;  and  the  U  Tin  mtut^  as  the  diphthong  lU.  In  consequence 
of  the  changes  which  the  English  have  made  in  the  meaning  of  the  Roman 
letters,  they  now  experience  increased  difficulty  in  learning  modern  conti- 
nental languages;  and  their  own  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  languages,  to 
all  but  themselves,  is  ridiculous,  and  almost  nnintelligible.  The  same  cause 
renders  the  pronunciation  of  English  difficult  to  foreigners,  and  thus  restricts 
much  in  other  countries,  the  cultivation  of  English  literature. 

To  explain  the  second  class  of  the  modifications  of  sound,  called  conzo- 
nantif  we  may  remark  that  while  any  continued  or  vowel  sound  is  passing 
through  the  mouth,  if  it  be  interrupted,  whether  by  a  complete  closure  of 
the  mouth,  or  only  by  an  approximation  of  parts,  the  effect  on  the  ear  of  a 
listener  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  so  exceedingly  different,  according  to  the 
tititatton  in  the  mouth  where  the  interruption  occurs,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  occurs,  that  many  most  distinct  modifications  thence  arise.  Thus 
any  continued  sound,  as  A,  if  arrested  by  a  closure  of  the  mouth  at  the  ex- 
ternal confine  or  lips,  is  heard  to  terminate  with  the  modification  which  we 
choose  to  express  by  the  letter  P,  that  is,  the  syllable  AP  has  been  pro- 
nounced ;  but  if,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  closure  be  made  towards 
the  back  of  the  mouth  by  the  tongue  rising  against  the  palate,  we  hear  the 
modification  expressed  by  the  letter  K,  and  the  syllable  AK  has  been  pro- 
nounced ;  and  if  the  closure  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth  by  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  rising  against  the  roof,  the  sound  expressed  by  T  is  produced^ 
and  the  syllable  AT  is  heard, — and  so  of  others.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  also, 
that  the  ear  is  equally  sensible  of  the  peculiarities  whether  the  closure  pre- 
cedes the  continued  sound  or  follows  it :  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  syllables 
pronounced  are  as  above,  AP,  AT,  AK,  or  on  the  contrary,  PA,  TA,  KA. 
— ^The  modifications  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  appear,  then,  not  so 
much  to  be  so];nds,  as  distinguishable  manners  of  beginning  and  ending 
sounds ;  and  it  is  because  they  are  thus  only  perceivable  in  connection  with 
vocal  sounds  that  they  are  called  consonants. 

Now  in  the  mouth,  considered  as  a  vocal  tube,  there  are  three  situations^ 
in  which  interruption  of  voice  or  breadth  may  most  conveniently  be  made, 
and  there  are  six  modes  of  making  it  at  each ;  so  that  eighteen  distinct  inter- 
ruptive  modifications  or  consonants  bence  arise.  These  we  shall  now  describe. 

The  three  great  oral  positions,  as  they  may  be  called;  are, 

1st.  At  the  external  confine  of  the  mouth,  or  lips,  giving  the  Uxhial  arti- 
eulations,  of  which  P  is  an  example. 

2d.  In  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  where  the  tip  of  the  tongue  approaches 
the  palate  behind  the  teeth,  producing  the  palatal  articulations,  of^  which  T 
is  an  example. 
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Bat  if  the  ready  remcmbnnoe  of  vinble  signs  be  w 
a  permanent  existence,  and  which  often  may  have  sot* 
to  the  things  signified,  how  much  more  wonderful  I 
that  is,  a  passing  sound  or  fugitive  breath,  calle< ' 
serve  as  well ;  and  that  by  a  succession  of  m* 
natural  connection  with  the  things  signified,  th: ' 
different  countries,  and  are  changing  with  fas^ 
of  thought  may  be  made  to  pass  through  the 
excite  and  to  leave  impressions  almost  as 
however,  is  the  fact,  and  it  is  greatly  owl* 
faculty  of  producing  at  will  a  sufficient 
that  man  owes  his  elevation  above  the ) 
ers  of  intellect  would  have  remained 
the  faculty  of  oompariog  invisible 
and  of  arranging  and  recording  tli- 
is  a  double  remove  from  the  ob 
things,  but  of  the  audible  signs.  ^ 

The  admirable  apparatus  by 
variety  of  sounds  to  answer  li 
nation  of  the  organs  ofgpec' 
meanings  assigned  to  thcin 
tainingair;  of  the  laryn> 


.>  Hardly 

{ ,  and  being 

atiug  it  for  the 


the  glottis,  at  the  top 
its  pitch ;  and  of  the 
farther  modifying  tli 

In  the  chapter  or 
the  effect  produce' 
ally  through  the  < 
the  human  luu^'^ 
elastic  lips  of  t 
now  to  show  - 
pipe,  may  L*. 
^-a  varied 

The  ih 


voice  being  allowed  to 
closure  be  distended  with 
( I ,  (as  heard  in  the  syllables 
.  re  might  be  a  dental  haif-muie, 
>;'fte,  and  for  the  same  reasons.    If 
AUiT  it  has  taken  the  position  required 
i  ]  aud  the  letter  is,  in  the  table,  placed 
01  being  continnable,  is  not  in  any  sense  a 


.>  :.Y  the  mates,  while  sound  is  allowed  to  pass 

^   jid  stmi'Voioels  or  fUMa&,  M,  N,  NG,  for  the 

-  i  img)  is  a  simple  sound,  although  our  imperfect 

..ttT  rjtr  it.  The  nasal  sound  of  the  French  language, 

.^odiarity,  approximates  to  the  English  NG,  but 

«  %«iig  allowed  to  pass  by  the  mouth,  as  well  as  by 

.  .  ^  tf  by  the  small  n  in  the  table,  and  like  the  other 

.jiir  in  the  English  language,  is  here  pointed  in  the 


ear,  aip, 

no  fi'v 
ble 

hv 


r  whisper)  allowed  to  pass  at  the  three  oral  positions 

^   ..V  coae  the  sounds  which  we  call  cupiratet,  viz.,  F,  for 

...  ^    Jl  .wd  S,  for  the  palatal,  and  CH  (heard  in  the  Scottish 

,  M  ,:ttttval ;  the  TH  and  CH  are  simple  sounds,  although 

^«  A  intain  by  two  letters.    The  TH  is  heard  in  the  wcml 

^  Hiaud  expressed  by  the  single  letter  e  of  the  Greeks.     The 

^  .  ^  viiNinan  tVA,  and  is  the  x  of  the  Greeka.    The  9oft  o^h 

\  m^^  easily  made  by  pressing  the  tongue  gently  against  the 

^.«Mft^  the  breath  to  pass  all  round,  than  by  the  true  palatal 

21^  a   i  P*rts,  and  the  soft  dental  oipiraie^  therefore,  is  used  in 

^T*.  ^  if*ilaial.    The  letter  S.  is  the  hard  palatal  cupiratej  and 

.^   di)  ^>/)  palatal  aspirate  TH,  in  the  breath  being  made  to 

^  jMtftfC  force,  and  only  by  a  narrow  space  over  the  centre  of  a 

tt$Mad  of  on  all  sides  of  a  soft  tongue,  as  for  TH.     French 


-^•^ 


^^ 


IK*  aitempting  to  pronounce  TH,  substitute  for  it  the  D,  or  the 

^  «    «hieh  is  nearly  related  to  S,  as  explained  below.)    The  author 

^Jmin  ^  ^^^  ^^  enable  them  to  pronounce  the  TH  atonee,  and  perfectly, 

Jutfb<^<^^  nature  as  above.  If  we  depress  the  sides  of  the  tongue  while 

f^umring  ^  *^  produce  the  simple  sound  expressed  by  the  Engli^  doable 
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^  depressing  the  ndes^  of  the  tongue  while  making  D, 

->  same  manner  an  breath  or  whisper  is  used  for  the 

'^e  sound  called  voccd  agpircUes,  viz,,  V,  TH,  Z, 

•fe,  is  heard  in  bdthej  as  contrasted  with  the 

OS  from  the  S  position,  only  with  wund 

^ith  voice,  becomes  the  J  of  the  French 

'  0  middle  of  the  English  word  vision, 

'  in  English. 


.  1 

.ticulations 

Ji 

o 

S 

1 

s 

1 

1 

i 

1 

J 

s 

^ 

!> 

P 

B 

M 

F 
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pr 

• 
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th 

th 

T 

D 

N 

S 

Z 

R 

• 

L 

• 

Bh 

J 

• 

K 

0 

n 

ch 
H 

J/A 

^&r 

Labial. 


Dental. 


Palatal. 


with  the  edges  of 
the  tongue  depressed. 


GCTTtJRAL. 


6th.  Shaking  the  approaching  parts  in  the  three  po8ition8.^-We  thus  make 
vibratory  sounds,  of  which  the  middle  position  gives  the  common  R,  the 
only  one  of  them  used  in  England.  Some  bad  speakers  of  English,  however, 
make  the  labial  vibratory  by  shaking  the  P  in  such  words  as  property  ;  and 
many  use  the  guttural,  which  is  the  burr  of  Northumberland,  and  the  com- 
mon affectation  in  Parisian  speech,  termed  parler  gras,  or  grasseyer. 

Additional  Remarks, 

The  soand  of  H  is  an  aspirate  produced  even  behind  the  situation  of  the 
guttural  aspiratt  ch :  it  is,  indeed,  merely  a  forcible  passing  of  the  breath 
through  the  very  back  part  of  the  mouth  or  throat. 
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3d.  N.  .  *^rirfwM. 

the  palat  .j»  .-^a^  is  a  compound  soundi  viz,^  J}  be* 

.    «ffa  X  ife  S  of  viniofk 
And  tl  •  ,  .     .  A  ;aif  French  as  heard  in  the  word  paille^ 

tbn  eL<«  w  he  pronounced  after  it.     It  is  heard 

.^  hn^forndf  and  would  be  their  terminating 
1  <. ;  .  j»4  aoMnoed.     The  double  LL  of  the  Welch, 

^  »t  L  pronounced  as  an  cuptra^f^  that  ifl| 
a  ;;^  ordinary  way. 
A  .:a&5iB8  and  Frencb|  is  the  English  N  with  Y 
,a«  ^urs.    It  is  heard  in  our  word  tanyard;  and  in 

..  .1^;  and  in  the  French  word  craignent, 
^  AViifs  either  for  S  or  K^  as  in  the  words  certain 
,t^  proper  to  itself. 

the  sound  of  the  letter  K,  with  U  following  it ; 
>  jivajs  written  after  Q. 

'  KB,  as  in  the  word  axUf  or  GZ  as  in  the  word 


in 

1 


__jarT  «>  Vest  beard  by  sounding  them  with  voice  before  them : 
^,.  .  sarGBBg  them  rather  terminate  a  syllable  than  begin  it ; 
^  ^  J^  i,  thus  df,  ed,  eg,  rather  than  their  common  alphabetical 


may  be  made  either  by  the  two  lips,  or  by  one  lip  and 

^!^  w<a.    F  may  be  pronounced,  for  instance,  by  the  lips  only,  or 

Q.  Mni  aMih :  and  some  persons  awkwardly  make  it  by  the  under 

.J  ^^  ifwx  iip. 

..  <«ur»  r  ukd  I,  in  most  modem  languages,  stand  for  nearly  the  same 

^^    jt  Snglish,  for  instance,  bullion  and  mtnian  might  be  written 

\,  ^m»i  «M«jr<m,  without  suggesting  a  change  of  pronunciation.     In  the 

,^^  i**nL  youj  ye«,  &c.,  the  Y  is  a  short  I,  very  closely  joined  to  the 

....«:a^  jiNLBd. — ^W  is  also  thus  a  short  U,  as  perceived  in  the  words  war^ 

r^a  «tfi^  believes  the  analysis  of  articulation  to  be  the  best  basis  for  a 
o^«ia  jC  ^rt-hand  written  characters.  He  has  tried  such  a  system,  and 
^[itfiiix .:  exceedingly  convenient. 

I  .^«ffy  is  chiefly  the  habitual  substitution  of  the  aspirate  TH  for  the  S 

it "AJ^rtfi^  b  articulation  without  voice;  that  is  to  say,  articulation  while 
^M£h  only  is  passing. 

:si^mring,  Blamtneringy  or  hesitation  of  wpeech,  are  terms  implying  an 
^Bii«cn4>ted  articulation,  accompanied  generally  with  more  or  less  of  strain- 
ta^  and  distortion  of  feature.  It  is  remarkable,  with  respect  to  this  defect, 
ifgiA  when  the  present  work  was  first  published,  scientific  or  regular  medicine 
^  taught  as  yet  no  certain  cure  for  it,  although  the  frequent  success  of  non- 
•mtoional,  and  often  ignorant  individuals,  by  a  mode  of  treatment  which 
l^y  aolemnly  bound  their  patients  not  to  divulge,  proved  the  cure,  in  certain 
^asas,  to  be  both  possible  and  not  difficult— The  author's  attention  had  been 
diavn  to  the  subject  some  years  before,  by  an  interesting  case  submitted  to 
litt  of  stuttering  connected  with  other  disease ;  and  it  was  in  analysing  the 
sabject  with  a  view  to  the  treatment  of  that  case,  that  he  framed  the  analysis 
of  artiottlation  contained  in  the  preoeding  pages,  and  drew  up  a  part  of  the 
additional  observations  which  are  now  to  follow.  A  cure  was  obtained ; 
but  as  ^  ^'^^  possessed  a  favourable  peooliarity  in  the  powerful  mind  of 
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the  individual,  to  which  the  anthor  attributed  great  importance,  as  he  had 
little  leisure  from  his  ordinary  professional  duties,  to  pursue  the  subject,  or 
to  ascertain  in  what  respects  his  plan  might  differ  from  that  employed  by 
the  most  successful  of  the  practitioners  who  concealed  their  proceedings,  he 
gave  his  remarks  in  former  editions  of  this  work,  merely  as  continued  elu- 
cidation of  the  subject  of  speech.  He  is  now  however,  enabled  to  state,  that 
his  analysis  has  completely  detected  the  nature  of  the  morbid  affection,  and 
that  it  directs  simple  and  effectual  means  of  relief.  He  declined  meddling 
with  many  cases  offered  to  him  after  the  original  publication  of  his  work, 
from  the  impression  that  the  cure  in  the  instance  mentioned  above,  was 
owing  at  least  as  much  to  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  the  patient,  as 
to  his  suggestions,  and,  therefore,  that  his  professional  superintendence  of 
the  discipline  required  for  ordinary  cases  would  demand  care  and  attention 
which  he  could  not  spare ;  but  subsequent  experience  has  proved  to  him 
that  the  business  is  altogether  very  simple  and  easy,  and  as  regards  children, 
may  be  managed  by  any  intelligent  instructor  of  youth  who  chooses  to  de- 
vote attention  to  it,  while  grown  individuals  will  often  be  able  to  relieve 
themselves  by  the  study  of  the  present  section ;  and  he  hopes  that  in  very 
few  cases  will  the  counsel  of  a  person  &miliar  with  the  anatomy  and  actions 
of  the  organs  be  found  to  fail. 

Command  over  the  organs  of  speech  is  acquired  in  the  same  way  as  over 
all  the  other  muscular  organs  of  the  body ;  those,  for  instance,  used  in  walk- 
ing, skating,  fencing,  peiforming  on  musical  instruments,  &c. :  that  is  to  say, 
at  first,  a  distinct  act  of  volition  is  required  for  every  individual  movement ; 
but  the  law  of  association  or  habit  of  rendering  the  actions  easier  with  each 
successive  repetition,  they  are  at  last  formed  into  connected  tribes  or  trains, 
which  appear  as  obedient  to  a  single  wish  as  the  separate  elements  originally 
were.  A  child  at  first  exerts  as  distinct  and  powerful  a  volition  to  pro- , 
Bounce  the  syllable  pa,  as  after  some  praotioe  to  double  the  syllable  and 
make  it  papa ;  or  afber  still  more  practice,  to  pronounce  the  longest  and 
hardest  word  of  the  language  :-»nay,  at  last,  where  there  is  strong  and 
healthy  power  of  association,  complete  sentences,  and  even  rounded  periods 
of  eloquence,  are  poured  out  like  single  words,  the  mind  of  the  speaker  seem- 
ing at  liberty,  after  each  sentence  or  period  ia  begun,  to  meditate  and  prepare 
that  which  ia  next  to  follow.  As  the  faculties  of  locomotion  and  of  speech 
are  acquired  in  infancy  and  early  childhood,  persons  no  more  recollect  how 
they  gradually  acquired  them  than  how  their  limbs  grew ;  but  the  progress, 
described  above,  may  be  watched  by  any  individual  of  mature  years  in  his 
own  person,  while  he  is  learning  such  an  art  as  that  of  playing  on  a  musical 
instrument.  He  will  find,  that  at  first,  every  finger  which  is  moved  to  pro- 
duce a  note,  obeys  a  distinct  thought  and  volition ;  thtft  soon  short  trains  of 
connected  notes  become  obedient  to  the  will  almost  like  a  single  note ;  that 
then  by  degrees,  longer  and  longer  trains  or  passages  become  familiar,  until 
at  last  the  instrument  is  obedient  to  the  practised  player,  as  voice  is  to  the 
singer  or  speech  to  the  orator. 

There  is  a  great  original  diversity  among  individuals  as  to  their  powers  of 
muscular  association,  and  therefore,  also,  as  to  their  aptitude  for  acquiring 
the  various  faculties  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Thus  some  children 
walk  well  before  a  year,  others  require  a  much  longer  time,  and  some  never 
succeed  perfectly  until  they  have  had  lessons  firom  the  dancing-master  or 
drill  Serjeant.  So,  again,  many  people,  by  ear  and  imitation  alone,  learn 
easily  to  play  on  musical  instruments ;  but  others  must  begin  by  studying 
the  written  noteS;  and  the  fmdm  fingering  by  which  each  note  is  produced 
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on  the  bstramenti  and  many,  unless  the  notes  be  oonstantly  before  them 
eannot  play  at  all.^^So,  agaiui  all  persons  may  be  said  to  learn  to  speak  at 
first  by  ear  and  imitation ;  but  many  grow  up  to  a  oeriun  age  with  defects, 
which  judicious  lessons  from  parents  or  other  tuton  are  required  to  remove ; 
and  there  are  some,  as  stutterers,  who,  owing  to  a  naturally  weak  or  irregu- 
lar asBoeiation,  or  to  some  aooideat  in  early  life,  which  has  strongly  affected 
their  nervous  system,  retain  defects  which  no  ordinary  teaching  can  correct 
It  appears,  then,  that  an  analysis  and  scale  of  articulate  sounds,  with  minute 
description  of  the  organic  actions  required  to  produce  them,  like  the  scale 
which  we  possess  for  music,  in  the  gamut  and  rules  for  fingering,  should 
give  nearly  the  same  assistance  to  the  speakw  which  the  gamut  gives  to  the 
player.  The  table  and  analysis  contained  in  the  preceding  pages  is  intended 
to  supply  this  information.  It  is  constracted  from  minute  consideration  of 
the  organs  of  speech  while  in  action.  It  agrees  in  many  respects  with  the 
common  grammatical  divisions  of  elementary  sounds,  but  in  others  it  pursues 
the  analysis  in  a  different  way,  and  considerably  farther.  A  person  who 
understands  it  well,  will  have,  while  he  speaks,  an  intelligent  perception  of 
what  he  is  doing,  in  addition  to  the  parrot-like  faculty  of  habit,  or  of  repeat* 
ing  by  rote,  and  will  thus  command  any  desired  sound  by  two  powers  instead 
of  one.  And,  as  a  musician,  when  his  musical  memory  fails  him,  finda 
help  by  thinking  of  his  written  notes  and  their  relation  to  his  instrument, 
BO  may  a  stutterer,  when  hesitating  at  any  sound,  receive  benefit  by  thinking 
of  the  letter  which  represents  it,  and  of  the  position  of  the  organs  required 
for  that  letter.  Then,  by  frequent  practice  in  making  the  particular  combi- 
nations of  sound  which  are  difficult  to  him,  he  may  strengthen  the  useful 
habit,  and  ultimately  overcome  his  defect. 

The  most  common  case  of  stuttering,  however,  is  not,  as  has  been  almost 
universally  believed,  where  the  individual  has  a  difficulty  in  respect  to  some 
particular  letter  or  articulation,  by  the  disobedience  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth 
which  should  form  it  to  the  will  or  power  of  association,  but  where  the  spas- 
modic interruption  occurs  altogether  behind  or  beyond  the  month,  viz.,  in 
the  glottis,  so  as  to  affect  all  the  articulations  equally.  To  a  person  ignorant 
of  anatomy,  and  therefore  knowing  not  what  or  where  the  glottis  is,  it  may 
be  sufficient  explanation  to  say,  that  it  is  the  slit  or  narrow  opening  at  the 
top  of  the  windpipe,  by  which  the  air  passes  to  and  from  the  lungs,  being 
situated  just  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue.  It  is  that  which  is  felt  to  close 
suddenly  in  hiccup,  arresting  the  ingress  of  air,  and  that  which  closes,  to 
prevent  the  egress  of  air  from  the  chest  of  a  person  lifting  a  heavy  weight  or 
making  any  straining  exertion ;  it  is  that,  also,  by  the  repeated  shutting  of 
which  a  person  divides  the  sound  in  pronouncing  several  times,  in  distinct 
and  rapid  successioii,  any  vowel,  as  o,  o,  o,  o.  Now  the  glottis,  during 
common  speech,  needs  never  to  be  dosed,  and  an  ordinary  stutterer  is  instant* 
1^  cured,  if,  by  having  his  attention  properly  directed  to  it,  he  can  keep  it  open. 
Had  the  edges  or  thin  lips  of  the  glottis  been  visible,  like  the  external  lips  of 
the  mouth,  the  nature  of  stuttering  would  not  so  long  have  remained  a  mystery 
and  the  effort  necessary  to  the  cure  would  have  been  suggested  to  the  most 
cureless  observer :  but  because  they  were  hidden,  and  professional  men  had 
not  detected  in  how  far  they  were  concerned,  and  the  patient  himself  had 
only  a  vague  feeling  of  some  difficulty,  which,  after  straining,  grimace,  gesd- 
calation,  and  sometimes  almost  genend  convulsions  of  the  body,  gave  way, 
the  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  subject  has  remained.  Even  many  per- 
sons  who,  by  attention  and  much  kbor,  hadoveroome  the  defeet  in  themselves, 
as  Demosthenes  did,  have  not  been  able  to  desenbe  to  others  the  nature  of 
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their  efforts,  so  as  to  ensnie  imitation ;  and  evidently  the  quaeka  who  have 
suoceeded  in  relieving  many  eases,  but  in  many  also  have  failed,  or  have  given 
only  temporary  relief,  have  not  really  understood  what  precise  end  in  Uie 
action  of  the  organs  their  imperfect  directions  were  acoomplisliipg. 

Now,  a  stutterer,  understanding  of  anatomy  only  what  is  stated  above,  will 
comprehend  what  he  is  to  aim  at»  by  being  farther  told,  that  when  any  eon* 
tinued  sound  is  issuing  from  his  mouth,  as  when  he  is  hamming  a  single  noto 
or  a  tune,  the  glottis  is  necessarily  open,  and  therefore,  that  when  he  chooses 
to  begin  pronouncing  or  droning  what  we  have  already  described  to  be  the 
simplest  of  vocal  sounds,  namely  the  vowel  e,  and  in  its  less  distinct  modifi- 
cation, as  heard  in  the  English  word  certain  or  in  the  Frenoh  word  que  (to 
do  what  at  once  no  stutterer  has  difficulty,)  he  thereby  opens  the  glottis^  and 
renders  the  pronunciation  of  any  other  sound  easy : — or  i^  when  speaking  or 
reading,  he  joins  his  words  tc^ther,  nearly  as  a  person  joins  them  in  singing, 
^and  this  may  be  done  without  its  being  at  all  noted  as  a  peculiarity  of  speech, 
for  many  persons  do  it  in  their  ordinary  conversation,)  the  voice  never  stops, 
the  glottis  never  closes,  and  there  is  of  oourse  no  stutter.  The  author  has 
given  merely  this  explanation  or  lesson,  with  examples,  to  persons  who  be» 
fore  would  have  required  half  an  hour  to  read  a  page,  but  who  immediately 
afterwards  read  it  quite  smoothly ;  and  who  then,  on  transferring  the  lesson 
to  the  speech,  by  continued  practice  and  attention,  obtained  the  same  facility 
with  respect  to  it.  There  are  many  persons  not  accounted  peculiar  in  their 
speech,  who  in  seeking  words  to  express  themselves,  or  while  coming  to  i^ 
decision,  often  rest  between  their  words  on  the  simple  sound  of  0  mentioned 

above,  saying,  for  instance,  hesitatingly,  ^'  e I  e think 

e I  shall,"  the  sound  never  oeasing  until  the  end  of  a  sentence, 

however  long  it  may  be  delayed.  Now  a  stutterer,  who,  to  open  his  glottis 
at  the  beginning  of  a  phrase,  or  in  the  middle  after  any  interruption,  uses 
such  a  sound,  would  not  even  at  first  be  more  remarkable  than  a  drawling 
speaker,  and  he  would  only  require  to  drawl  for  a  little  while,  until  practice 
facilitated  his  oommand  of  the  other  sounds.  Although  producing  the  simple 
sound  mentioned  is  a  means  of  opening  the  glottis,  which  by  stutterers  is 
found  very  generally  to  answer,  there  are  oases  in  which  snch  other  means 
may  be  more  suitable,  as  the  intelligent  preceptor  will  soon  discover. — Were 
it  possible  to  divide  the  nerves  of  ^e  muscles  which  close  the  glottis,  with- 
out  at  the  same  time  destroying  the  fiaoulty  of  producing  voicei  such  an  opera- 
tion would  be  an  immediate  and  certain  cure  of  stuttering. 

While  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  as  above  described,  is  the  com- 
mon cause  of  stuttering,  there  are  also  cases  in  which  the  cause  is  a  spasmodic 
prolongation  of  some  of  the  aspirates  or  semivowel  sounds,  as  of  «,  m,  I,  &c., 
Fortunately,  however,  the  substitution  of  the  simple  sound  is  equally  the 
cure  for  all. 

While  the  cure  of  many  stutterers  has  been  accomplished  by  theur  own 
efforts,  after  the  study  of  what  is  written  in  this  section,  for  others,  and  par* 
ticularly  for  young  people^  the  following  have  been  found  to  be  farther  useful 
rules  or  forms  of  direction ;  and  a  commentary  upon  them  making  them 
perfectly  intelligible,  would  seem  to  comprehend  aU  that  oan  be  communicated 
upon  the  subject. — 1.  Familiarise  yourself  with  the  idea  of  a  cotUinued  sound 
as  of  the  roar  of  the  sea  or  waterfall,  or  the  note  of  an  organ-pipe,  and  feel 
that  your  speech  is  to  be  as  uninterrupted. — ^2d.  Then  never  stutter  more,  but 
substitute  always  the  simple  continued  sound  for  any  threatened  defect,  and 
rest  upon  it  until  power  be  &lt  to  ovorcome  the  difficulty. — 3d.  Never  repeat 
words  or  syllables. — L  The  simple  sound  must  become  the  first  syllable 
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on  the  iDstrament ;  and  many,  nnlets  the  notes  be  oor 
cannot  play  at  all.^^So,  again,  all  persona  may  be  said 
first  by  ear  and  imitation ;  but  many  grow  up  to  a  oe 
which  judicious  lessons  from  parents  or  other  tutors  - 
and  there  are  some,  as  stutterers,  who,  owing  to  a  n 
lar  assooiation,  or  to  some  accident  in  early  life,  w^ 
their  nervous  system,  retain  defects  which  no  ordi 
It  appears,  then,  that  an  analysis  and  scale  of  art 
description  of  the  organic  actions  required  to 
which  we  possess  for  music,  in  the  gamut  ai 
g^ve  nearly  the  same  assistance  to  the  speaker 
player.    The  table  and  analysis  contained  in 
to  supply  this  information.    It  is  construct 
the  organs  of  speech  while  in  action.    It  - 
common  grammatical  divisions  of  element 
the  analysis  in  a  different  way,  and  co 
understands  it  well,  will  have,  while  he 
what  he  is  doing,  in  addition  to  the  pn 
ing  by  rote,  and  will  thus  commsnd 


arec- 

)ciation 

r  anxiety 

I'l  why  many 

icty,  still,  when 

II.     This  explains 

time  at  the  houses  of 

'  singularly  relieved  from 

jg  that  they  were  expected 

.  V- 1 i  Dg  atten  tion ,  and  therefore 

J'bese  persons,  on  returning  to 

V  as  ever,  but  many  of  the  asserted 

.iL'd  from  the  parties  at  the  time,  have 

lO  cause  of  stuttering  being  so  simple, 

and  explained  may,  in  certain  cases,  in- 

,::gravated,  as  has  been  observed  in  not  a 

also  why  an  ignorant  pretender  may  occa- 

..ving  a  rule  of  which  he  knows  not  the  reason, 

-y  the  peculiarities  of  other  cases. — ^The  same 

^  vhy  the  speech  of  a  stutterer  has  been  correctly 

-i  lK|md  from  a  bottle  with  a  long,  narrow  neck, 

«^  gushes  or  not  at  all :''  for  when  the  glottis  is 

,jBtttf«r  feels  that  he  has  the  power  of  utterance,  he  is 

.  vift^  words  as  he  can,  before  the  interruption  recurs. 

^  ^^^articulations  leads  to  the  immediate  correction  of 

^  «  jiieffance,  and  is  calculated  to  facilitate  the  acquire- 

Vjjg-^  A  lisping  person,  for  instance,  is  cured  at  once, 

ji«^^  must  not  touch  the  teeth  in  pronouncing  the  letter 

^'^^■fc*!  deems  itimpossible  for  him  to  pronounce  the  Eng- 

.NL  «c«*^<'  ^^^  ^^  cannot  avoid  doing  so  if  he  rests  his  tongue 

'  ^  mA.  opened  a  little,  and  then  forces  breath  or  sound  to 

"^      m^^if  "^  teeth. 

-^      jjiiin  languages  of  Europe  consist  of  nearly  the  sameele* 

*  *  11^"  ««ds,  and  differ  among  thetnselves  chiefly  by  the  preva- 

"    ^^^sMn  terminations  and  of  one  or  other  of  the  related  and 

^[^^ii  Assified  in  the  analysis  given  above.    A  student,  there- 

~  investigation;  or  considerable  practice,  has  become 


of  one.     And,  as  a  musician,  whc 

help  by  thinking  of  his  written  no* 

BO  may  a  stutterer,  when  hesitatin 

of  the  letter  which  represents  it, 

for  that  letter.    Then,  by  heqw 

nations  of  sound  which  are  dit 

habit,  and  ultimately  overcoir 
The  most  common  case  of 
,  universally  believed,  where 

particular  letter  or  articula* 

which  should  form  it  to  t' 

modic  interruption  occu 

the  glottis,  so  as  to  afft 

of  anatomy,  and  there! 

be  sufficient  explanat 

top  of  the  windpipe 

situated  just  behin^ 

suddenly  in  hiccu 

prevent  the  egro! 

making  any  stru 

which  a  person 

and  rapid  su. 

common  spc' 

ly  cured,  if)  ^ 

Had  the  eH 

the  mouth 

and  the  4 

curelesF 

not  d* ' 
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'^r  genias  of  a  language,  may  ioTent,  or  determine 

^  study,  tbe  majority  of  those  words  belonging 

1  common  origin.     This  remark  is  so  true 

^,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  even  France,  that 

«t  last  listened  to  rather  as  the  same 

^han  as  languages  in  themselves 

the  art  by  which  an  indi- 

.  which  are  not  natural  to 

oly  a  oonversati9n  held  be- 

.  by  speaking  during  inspiration, 
.  ne  voice  so  produced  is  more  feeble 
ouipanied  by  other  circumstances  fa- 
V  ery  completely  the  idea  of  a  boy  calling. 
.  ue  interior  of  a  chimney,  &c.     An  uns^p- 
.iito  unloading  his  hay-wagon  by  an  expert 
ijolieve  that  there  is  a  poor  child  packed  under 
lothered  there. 
.  ictlce,  may  acquire  the  power  of  producing,  with* 
lit  motion  of  the  lips  or  countenance,  all  the  artiou- 
ial,  and  of  them  the  F,  V  and  M  may  be  tolerably  imi- 
.md;  henoe  by  avoiding  words  in  which  P  and  B  occur, 
V  speak  without  visible  movement  of  the  organs,  and  if  he 
1 1  ude  of  a  listener,  he  may  make  the  deception  of  ventriloquism 
1  he  idea  which  some  authors  have  had  (see  Good!s  Studjf  of 
.  cVc.)  that  the  articulations  of  the  ventriloquist  are  not  produced  by 
_  JO  and  mouth,  as  in  common  speech,  is  altogether  an  error.   The  art, 
I  to  a  certain  degree,  is  not  very  difficult,  as  any  person  may  ascertain 
tries  it  after  considering  minutely  the  nature  of  common  speech. 
There  are  also  striking  varieties  of  voice  producable  by  speaking  with  a 
more  acute  or  grave  pitch  than  usual,  and  with  different  degrees  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  mouth ;  but  these  may  be  more  properly  called  imitations  than 
ventriioquUm. 

The  variety  of  effect  in  sound  which  the  human  organs  arc  capable  of  pro- 
ducing is  truly  surprising.  There  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  imitations,  who 
not  only  mimic  the  speech  of  all  ages  and  conditions  of  the  human  race,  but 
the  songs  of  birds,  the  cries  of  animab,  and  even  not  a  few  of  the  sounds  pro* 
duced  among  inanimate  things.  Many  of  these  performances  become  in  the 
highest  degree  ludicrous,  and  furnish  favourite  amusements  in  our  theatres. 
A  Mr.  Henderson,  of  London,  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  used 
to  kill  his  calf  as  he  called  it,  to  crowded  houses  every  night.  After  drop- 
ping a  screen  between  him  and  the  audience,  he  caused  to  issue  from  behind 
it  all  the  sounds,  even  to  the  minutest  particular,  which  may  be  heard  while 
a  calf  is  falling  a  victim  in  the  slaughter-house ; — the  conversation  of  the 
butchers,  the  struggling  and  bellowing  and  quick  breathing  of  the  frightened 
animal,  the  whetting  of  the  knife,  the  plunge^  the  gush^  the  agony  \ — and^ 
revolting  as  the  occasion  is  in  itself,  the  imitation  was  so  true  to  nature,  that 
thousands  eagerly  went  to  see  the  art  of  the  mimic. 

The  following  cases  of  inanimate  sound  may  be  closely  imitated  by  the 
mouth  :  The  working  of  a  grindstone,  including  the  noise  of  the  water  into 
which  it  dips,  the  rough  attrition  of  the  steel  upon  it,  and  the  various  changes 
occurring  with  the  change  of  pressure ; — the  working  of  a  saw  cutting  Wood ; 
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— the  nooorkiog  of  a  bottle,  and  tlie  gurgling  noise  of  decanting  its  oontents  j 
— the  sound  of  air  rushing  into  a  room  in  a  winter  night  by  a  creyice  or 
key-hole — and  many  others. 

It  has  already  been  explained,  that  voioe  depends  on  the  vibration  of  the 
two  edges  or  lips  of  the  slit-like  opening  of  the  glottis,  by  which  the  air 
passes  to  and  from  the  chest.  The  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time,  or 
the  pitch  of  voice,  depends,  of  course,  on  the  length  and  tension  of  these 
edges.  The  length  is  yaried  by  the  positions  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and 
the  tension  by  the  action  of  small  muscles  which  act  on  these ;  and'  vhe 
cavity  of  th^  mouth  is  enlarged  or  lessened  to  accord  with  the  number  of  vi- 
brations, by  the  risiog  or  falling  of  the  tongue  and  larynx  which  form  its 
bottom.  The  peculiarities  of  individual  voices  must  depend  chiefly  o^i  the 
size  and  firmness  of  the  cartilaginous  box  of  the  larynx,  the  strength  of  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  which  force  the  air  through  the  glottis,  and  the  pliancy 
of  the  moving  parts. 

«The  glottis  is  smaller  in  women  than  in  men,  and  hence  their  pitch  of  voice 
is  higher :— with  reference  to  music,  the  difPereoce  is  generally  of  an  octave, 
or  eight  notes. 

The  voice  of  a  boy,  in  regard  to  pitch,  is  generally  the  same  as  that  of  a 
woman ;  but  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the  sounding  organs  in  the  male  enlarge 
suddenly,  and  render  the  voioe  stronger  than  before,  and  by  nearly  an  octave 
graver.  The  yoice  of  a  eunuch  is  the  voice  of  the  boy  continued,  because 
the  change  called  puberty  docs  not  take  place  in  him. 

Complete  loss  of  voice,  for  longer  or  snorter  periods,  is  often  experienced 
by  persons  while  in  feeble  states  of  health.  The  vibrating,  and,  therefore, 
sounding  edges  of  the  glottis,  which  are  usually  kept  tense  by  the  operation 
of  certain  muscles,  on  tnese  ceasing  to  act,  owing  to  the  state  of  their  nerves, 
will  not  vibrate  as  required,  and  the  voice  is  lost.  Slight  colds  suffice  in 
many  people  to  produce  this  efiect :  in  others  of  morbidly  sensitive  or  deli- 
cate nervous  temperament,  it  follows  fatigue,  or  any  other  cause  of  debility. 
Articulation  is  not  destroyed  by  loss  of  voice ;  and  whispering  answers  pass- 
ably the  end  of  vocal  speech. 

No  intelligent  mind  can  meditate  on  human  speech  and  its  influence  in  the 
world,  without  being  roused  to  viyid  admiration.  But  for  speech,  the  most 
gifted  individuals  who  have  lived,  had  they  existed  at  all,  could  have  been 
little  superior  in  their  worldly  state  to  the  leading  oxen  of  our  herds,  or  to 
leading  monkeys  in  the  woods.  As  regarded  the  rest  of  mankind.  Homer 
and  Newton  would  have  lived  in  vain.  At  the  present  day,  among  the 
natives  of  Australasia,  where  language  may  be  said  scarcely  yet  to  exist, 
human  nature  is  seen  thus  brutishly  debased ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  we  may  trace,  as  a  consequence  of  more  perfect 
speech,  all  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  arts  and  civilisation.  By 
language,  fathers  have  communicated  their  gathered  experience  and  reflec- 
tions to  their  children,  who  in  their  turn  become  fathers,  have  transmitted 
them  to  succeeding  children,  with  new  accumulation;  and  when,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  the  precious  store  had  increased,  until  mere  memoiy  could 
retain  no  more,  the  art  of  writing  arose,  making  language  visible  and  per- 
manent, and  enlarging  without  limit  the  receptacles  of  knowledge ;  and  then 
the  art  of  printing  came,  which  now  rolls  the  still  swelling  flood  into  every 
hamlet  and  everv  hut.  Language  thus,  at  the  present  moment  of  the  world's 
existence,  may  be  said  to  bind  the  whole  human  race  of  uncounted  millions 
into  one  gigantic  rational  being,  whose  memory  reaches  to  the  beginnings 
of  written  reeord,  and  retains  imperiahably  the  important  events  that  have 
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oeeonred;  whoae  judgmeDt,  analynag  the  tieasares  of  memory,  baa  already 
discovered  many  of  the  sablime  and  unchangiog  laws  of  nature,.and  has 
built  on  them  the  arts  of  life,  and  through  them,  piercing  far  into  futurity, 
sees  distinctly  many  events  that  are  to  come ;  and  whose  eyes,  and  ears,  and 
obseryant  mind  are,  at  this  moment,  in  every  comer  of  the  earth,  watching 
,and  recording  new  phenomena,  for  the  purpose  of  still  better  comprehending 
the  magnificence  and  simplicity  and  beauty  of  creation. 


THB  DIOESTION. 

The  doctrines  of  fluidity^  iUustrating  and  illustrated  by  certain  phenomena 

of  digestion. 

The  animal  body  may  be  seen  at  firsti  in  the  maternal  ovary,  as  a  single 
speck  of  mucus;  but  from  possessing  life — ^wonderful  life — the  little  nucleus, 
placed  in  new  circumntances,  begins  to  gather  itself  substance  from  around, 
and  it  increases  in  bulk.  For  a  certain  time  it  remains  attached  to  the  body 
of  its  parent,  and  draws  the  material  of  its  increase  from  its  parent's  blood; 
but  after  that  time  it  is  alone  and  entirely  dependent  on  its  own  resources. 
Then  we  see  brought  into  play  that  extraordinary  apparatus  now  to  be  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  the  digestive  or  assimilating  organs;  which,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  nervous  energy,  can,  out  of  almost  any  kinds  of  dead 
animal  or  ve^table  matter;  build  up  the  beautiful  living  body  to  perfect 
maturity  of  sue,  and  form,  and  faculty.  And  it  is  not  only  while  their 
bodies  are  growing  that  animals  require  to  take  in  and  assimilate  new  matter, 
but  also  after  maturity,  in  order  to  repair  the  waste  of  constant  action. 
Supply  of  fuel  and  water  to  the  steam-engine  is  not  more  necessary  than  of 
aliments  to  the  living  body. 

Some  of  the  less  perfect  animals  take  in  sustenance  almost  like  vegetables, 
by  absorbent  tubes  that  open  on  their  surface ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
receive  it  first  into  an  interior  cavity,  where  it  undergoes  certain  preparation, 
and  is  then  offered  to  internal  absorbents,  which  drink  up  what  is  required, 
and  carry  it  into  the  circulating  blood.  This  internal  cavity  is  called  a 
stomach.  Its  form  an  appendages  differ  exceedingly  in  different  animals, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  which  serve  for  their  sustenance, 
and  to  various  other  circumstances. 

In  man,  the  process  of  digestion  has  the  following  steps.  The  food  is 
first  received  by  the  mouth.  It  is  there  broken  or  torn  into  small  portions 
by  the  cutting  and  grinding  wedges,  called  teeth,  with  which  the  jaws  are 
armed ;  at  the  same  time  a  fluid  called  saliva  is  mixed  with  it,  poured  out 
from  glands  around,  so  as  to  reduce  it  into  a  pulpy  mass :  this  mass  is  then 
pushed  backwards  by  the  tongue  to  enter  the  long  tube  caUed  the  gullet  or 
aesophagus,  which,  by  successive  contraction  of  circular  fibres,  propels  it 
down  to  the  pouch  of  the  stomach,  plaoed  under  the  edge  of  the  left  ribs. 
From  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach  a  liquor  oozes,  called  the  gastric 
juice,  the  most  general  solvent  in  nature,  and  which,  attacking  the  received 
food,  soon  reduces  it,  of  whatever  kind,  to  the  state  of  a  pultaceous  mass, 
named  chyme;  in  this  state  it  enters  the  narrow  intestinal  canal  which  is 
continued  from  the  stomaob,  where  it  almost  immediately  receives  a  mixture 
of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  poured  out  from  the  liver  and  pancreas.  After 
this  mixture,  as  it  gradually  passes  on,  a  chemical  decomposition  and  separa- 
tion of  parts  takes  place^  and  the  pure  nutriment  of  the  body  assumes  the 
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8d.  Near  tlie  bade  of  the  month,  where  the  body  of  the  mouth  approaches 
the  palate^  giving  the  guttural  articulations^  of  which  K  is  an  example. 

And  the  six  modes  in  which  the  voice  or  breath  may  be  a£fected  in  passing 
through  each  of  the  three  positions  of  the  mouth,  are, 

Ist.  A  sudden  and  complete  stoppage,  producing  what  may  be  called  a 
mute  articulation :  viz.j  P,  in  the  labial  position;  T,  in  the  palatal;  and  K, 
in  the  guttural.  (See  here  the  general  table  of  articulations  next  page 
which  taole  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  tube  of  the  mouth,  with 
the  letters  so  placed  as  to  show  in  what  situations  in  the  mouth  the  sounds 
represented  by  them  are  severally  produced.)  A  mute  may  also  be  made  by 
stopping  the  breath  exactly  at  the  teeth,  vu.,  a  dentalrmute;  but  it  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  palatal  mutCf  prod  need  just  behind  it,  and  being 
less  perfect,  is  not  used. — Some  awkward  speakers,  substituting  it  for  the 
proper  mute  are  said  to  speak  thick, 

2d.  A  sudden  shutting,  as  in  the  last  case,  but  the  voice  being  allowed  to 
continue  until  the  part  of  the  mouth  behind  the  closure  be  distended  with 
air. — This  produces  the  semi-mutes,  B,  D,  and  G,  (as  heard  in  the  syllables 
AB,  AD,  AG,)  for  the  three  positions.  There  might  be  a  dental  half-mule^ 
but  it  is  not  more  used  than  the  dental-mute,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  If 
the  sides  of  the  tongue  be  depressed,  after  it  has  taken  the  portion  required 
for  T  or  B,  the  sound  L  is  produced ;  and  the  letter  is,  in  the  table,  placed 
below  D,  although  the  sound,  from  being  continuablei  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
mute. 

3d.  The  positions  closed  as  for  the  mutes,  while  sound  is  allowed  to  pass 
by  the  nose. — ^Thus  arise  the  semi-vowels  or  nasals,  M,  N,  NO,  for  the 
three  positions,— NG  (as  in  king)  is  a  simple  sound,  although  our  imperfect 
alphabet  has  no  single  letter  for  it.  The  nasal  sound  of  the  French  language, 
which  gives  it  so  great  a  peculiarity,  approximates  to  the  English  NG,  but 
differs  from  it  in  sound  being  allowed  to  pass  by  the  mouth,  as  well  as  by 
the  nose.  It  is  pointed  at  by  the  small  n  in  the  table,  and  like  the  other 
sounds  which  do  not  occur  in  the  English  language,  is  here  pointed  in  the 
Italic  character. 

4th.  Breath  only  (or  whisper)  allowed  to  pass  at  the  three  oral  positions 
nearly  closed.— Hence  come  the  sounds  which  we  call  aspirates,  viz.^  F,  for 
the  labial  position,  TH  and  S,  for  the  palatal,  and  GH  (heard  in  the  Scottish 
word  loch,)  for  the  guttural ;  the  TH  and  CH  are  simple  sounds,  although 
each  expressed  in  Britain  by  two  letters.  The  TH  is  heard  in  the  word 
hath,  and  is  the  sound  expressed  by  the  single  letter  e  of  the  Greeks.  The 
CH  is  heard  in  the  German  ich,  and  is  the  x  of  the  Greeks.  The  soft  aspi- 
rate TH  is  more  easily  made  by  pressing  the  tongue  gently  against  the 
teeth,  and  allowing  the  breath  to  pass  all  round,  than  by  the  true  paktal 
approximation  of  parts,  and  the  soft  dental  aspirate,  therefore,  is  used  in 
preference  to  the  palatal.  The  letter  S,  is  the  hard  palatal  aspirate,  and 
differs  from  the  so/l  palatal  aspirate  TH,  in  the  breath  being  made  to 
issue  with  greater  force,  and  only  by  a  narrow  space  over  ihe  centre  of  a 
rigid  tongue,  instead  of  on  all  sides  of  a  soft  tongae,  as  for  TH.  French 
people  on  first  attempting  to  pronounce  TH,  substitute  for  it  the  D,  or  the 
S,  or  the  Z  (which  is  nearly  related  to  S,  as  explained  below.)  The  author 
has  found  it  easy  to  enable  them  to  pronounce  the  TH  at  once,  and  perfectly, 
by  explaining  its  nature  as  above.  If  ^e  depress  the  sides  of  the  tongue  while 
pronouncing  S,  we  produce  the  simple  sound  expressed  by  the  English  double 
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letter  SH,  just  as  bj  depressing  the  aidesi  of  the  tongae  while  making  J), 
ve  produce  L. 

5th.  Using  voice  in  the  same  manner  an  breath  or  iohuper  is  used  for  the 
aspirates. — ^This  produces  the  sound  called  voccd  (upirateif  viz.,  Y,  TH,  Z, 
J,  and  OH.  TH  pocal  atpirate^  is  beard  in  hdikej  as  contrasted  with  the 
mmfHe  aspirate  in  haih ;  Z  comes  from  the  S  position,  only  with  tottnd 
instead  of  breath ;  SH  pronounced  with  voice,  becomes  the  J  of  the  French 
in  the  word  ye,  or  the  sound  heard  in  the  middle  of  the  English  word  vision, 
GH  is  a  simple  sound  in  GrermaU;  but  not  in  English. 


,  Talk  of  Articulations. 
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with  the  edges  of 
the  tongue  depressed. 


GUTTUaAL. 


6th.  Shaking  the  approaching  parts  in  the  three  poeitions.^We  thus  make 
vibratory  sound$f  of  which  the  middle  position  gives  the  common  R,  the 
only  one  of  them  used  in  England.  Some  bad  speakers  of  English,  however, 
make  the  labial  vibratory  by  shaking  the  P  in  snch  words  as  property  ;  and 
many  use  the  guttural,  which  is  the  burr  of  Northumberland,  and  the  com- 
mon affectation  in  Parisian  speech,  termed  parler  gra$,  or  graueyer. 

Additional  Remarks, 

The  sound  of  H  is  an  aspirate  produced  even  behind  the  situation  of  the 
gvitural  aspirate  ch :  it  is,  indeed,  merely  a  forcible  passing  of  the  breath 
through  the  very  back  part  of  the  mouth  or  throat. 


i 
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GH,  in  Buch  words  as  chaiUj  means  T  before  ift. 

J,  as  heard  in  the  English  name  John,  is  a  componnd  sound,  viz.,  D  be* 
fore  the  simple  J  of  the  table,  which  is  the  S  of  vinon. 

LL.  The  liquid  or  doable  LL  of  the  French  as  heard  in  the  word  patUe^ 
is  merely  L  with  the  letter  Y  begun  to  be  pronounced  after  it.  It  is  heard 
in  the  English  words  biUiard  and  hafyoirdf  and  would  be  their  terminating 
liquid  were  the  syllable  ard  not  pronounced.  The  double  LL  of  the  Welch, 
as  in  the  name  of  Lloyd,  has  the  first  L  pronounced  as  an  atpiraUy  that  is, 
as  a  whisper,  and  the  second  in  the  ordinary  way. 

GN.  The  soft  GN  of  the  Italians  and  French,  is  the  English  N  with  Y 
begun  to  be  pronounced  after  it.  It  is  heard  in  our  word  lanyard;  and  in 
the  Italian  words  pegiiio  bagnio;  and  in  the  French  word  cratgnent, 

G,  in  English,  stands  always  either  for  S  or  K,  as  in  the  words  certain 
and  car,  and  has  no  sound  proper  to  itself. 

Q  in  English  expresses  the  soand  of  the  letter  K,  with  U  following  it; 
and  yet  uselessly,  U  is  always  written  after  Q. 

X  in  English  means  either  ES,  as  in  the  word  cude,  or  GZ  as  in  the  word 
eosample. 

The  consonants  are  best  heard  by  sounding  them  with  voice  before  them  : 
that  is  to  say,  by  making  them  rather  terminate  a  syllable  than  begin  it ; 
pronouncing  B,  D,  G,  thus  e6,  ed,  eg,  rather  than  their  common  alphabetical 
names  be,  de,  ge. 

The  labial  sounds  may  be  made  either  by  the  two  lips,  or  by  one  lip  and 
the  opposite  teeth.  F  may  be  pronounced,  for  instance,  by  the  lips  only,  or 
by  the  lips  and  teeth :  and  some  persons  awkwardly  make  it  by  the  under 
teeth  and  upper  lip. 

The  letters  ¥  and  I,  in  most  modem  languages,  stand  for  nearly  the  same 
sound.  In  English,  for  instance,  bullion  and  minion  might  be  written 
bullion  and  minyon,  without  suggesting  a  change  of  pronunciation.  In  the 
words,  yard,  you,  yex,  &c.,  the  ¥  is  a  short  I,  very  closely  joined  to  the 
following  sound. — ^W  is  also  thus  a  short  U,  as  perceived  in  the  words  ioar, 
we,  &c. 

The  author  believes  the  analysis  of  articulation  to  be  the  best  basis  for  a 
system  of  short-hand  written  characters.  He  has  tried  such  a  system,  and 
found  it  exceedingly  convenient. 

Lisping  is  chiefly  the  habitual  substitution  of  the  aspirate  TH  for  the  S 
and  SH. 

Whispering  is  articulation  without  voice;  that  is  to  say,  articulation  while 
breath  only  is  passing. 

Stuttering,  stammering,  or  hesitation  of  speech,  are  terms  implying  an 
interrupted  articulation,  accompanied  generally  with  more  or  leas  of  strain- 
ing and  distortion  of  feature.  It  is  remarkable,  with  respect  to  this  defect, 
that  when  the  present  work  was  first  published,  scientific  or  regular  medicine 
had  taaght  as  yet  no  certain  cure  for  it,  although  the  frequent  success  of  non- 
professional, and  often  ignorant  individuals,  by  a  mode  of  treatment  which 
they  solemnly  bound  their  patients  not  to  divulge,  proved  the  cure,  in  certain 
cases,  to  be  both  possible  and  not  difficult— The  author's  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  subject  some  years  before,  by  an  interesting  case  submitted  to 
him  of  stuttering  connected  with  other  disease ;  and  it  was  in  analysing  the 
subject  with  a  view  to  the  treatment  of  that  case,  that  he  framed  the  analysis 
of  articulation  contained  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  drew  up  a  part  of  the 
additional  observations  which  are  now  to  follow.  A  cure  was  obtained ; 
but  as  the  case  possessed  a  favourable  peculiarity  in  the  powerful  mind  of 
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the  individtial,  to  which  the  author  attributed  great  importanoe,  as  he  had 
little  leisure  from  his  ordinary  professioual  duties,  to  pursue  the  subject,  or 
to  ascertain  in  what  respects  his  plan  might  differ  from  that  emplojed  by 
the  most  successful  of  the  practitioners  who  concealed  their  proceedings,  he 
gave  his  remarks  in  former  editions  of  this  work,  merely  as  continued  elu- 
cidation of  the  subject  of  speech,  fle  is  now  however,  enabled  to  state,  that 
his  analysis  has  completely  detected  the  nature  of  the  morbid  affection,  and 
that  it  directs  simple  and  effectual  means  of  relief.  He  declined  meddling 
with  many  cases  offered  to  him  after  the  original  publication  of  his  work, 
from  the  impression  that  the  cure  in  the  instance  mentioned  above,  was 
owing  at  least  as  much  to  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  the  patient,  as 
to  his  suggestions,  and,  therefore,  that  his  professional  superintendence  of 
the  discipline  required  for  ordinary  cases  would  demand  care  and  attention 
which  he  could  not  spare ;  but  subsequent  experience  has  proved  to  him 
that  the  business  is  altogether  very  simple  and  easy,  and  as  regards  children, 
may  be  managed  by  any  intelligent  instructor  of  youth  who  chooses  to  de- 
vote attention  to  it,  while  grown  individuals  will  often  be  able  to  relieve 
themselves  by  the  study  of  the  present  section ;  and  he  hopes  that  in  very 
few  cases  will  the  counsel  of  a  person  &miliar  with  the  anatomy  and  actions 
of  the  organs  be  found  to  fail. 

Command  over  the  organs  of  speech  is  acquired  in  the  same  way  as  over 
all  the  other  muscular  organs  of  the  body }  those,  for  instance,  used  in  walk- 
ing, skating,  fencing,  performing  on  musical  instruments,  &c. :  that  is  to  say, 
at  first,  a  distinct  act  of  volition  is  required  for  every  individual  movement ; 
but  the  law  of  association  or  habit  of  rendering  the  actions  easier  with  each 
successfve  repetition,  they  are  at  last  formed  into  connected  tribes  or  trains, 
which  appear  as  obedient  to  a  single  wish  as  the  separate  elements  originally 
were.  A  child  at  first  exerts  as  distinct  and  powerful  a  volition  to  pro- , 
nounce  the  syllable  pa,  as  after  some  practice  to  double  the  syllable  and 
make  it  papa ;  or  after  still  more  practice,  to  pronounce  the  longest  and 
hardest  word  of  the  language  :^nay,  at  last,  where  there  is  strong  and 
healthy  power  of  association,  complete  sentences,  and  even  rounded  periods 
of  eloquence,  are  poured  out  like  single  words,  the  mind  of  the  speaker  seem- 
ing at  liberty,  after  each  sentence  or  period  is  begun,  to  meditate  and  prepare 
that  which  is  next  to  follow.  As  the  faculties  of  locomotion  and  of  speech 
are  acquired  in  infancy  and  early  childhood,  persons  no  more  recollect  how 
they  gradually  acquired  them  than  how  their  limbs  grew ;  but  the  progress, 
described  above,  may  be  watched  by  any  individual  of  mature  years  in  his 
own  person,  while  he  is  learning  such  an  art  as  that  of  playing  on  a  musical 
instrument.  He  will  find,  that  at  first,  every  finger  which  is  moved  to  pro- 
duce a  note,  obeys  a  distinct  thought  and  volition ;  thA  soon  short  trains  of 
connected  notes  become  obedient  to  the  will  almost  like  a  single  note ;  that 
then  by  degrees,  longer  and  longer  trains  or  passages  become  familiar,  until 
at  last  the  instrument  is  obedient  to  the  practised  player^  as  voice  is  to  the 
singer  or  speech  to  the  orator. 

There  is  a  great  original  diversity  among  individuals  as  to  their  powers  of 
muscular  association,  and  therefore,  also,  as  to  their  aptitude  for  acquiring 
the  various  faculties  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Thus  some  children 
walk  well  before  a  year,  others  required  much  longer  time,  and  some  never 
succeed  perfectly  until  they  have  had  lessons  from  the  dancing-master  or 
drill  Serjeant.  So,  again,  many  people,  by  ear  and  imitation  alone,  learn 
easily  to  play  on  musical  instruments ;  but  others  must  begin  by  studying 
the  written  noteS;  and  the  precise  ^n^enny  by  which  each  note  is  produced 
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Bat  if  the  ready  remembrance  of  vuMe  aigas  be  wonderful,  wbich  have . 
a  permanent  existence,  and  which  often  may  have  some  resemblance  in  form 
to  the  things  signified,  how  much  more  wonderful  is  it  that  an  audible  sign, 
that  is,  a  passing  sound  or  fugitive  breath,  called  by  man  a  word,  should 
serve  as  well ;  and  that  by  a  succession  of  mere  sounds,  having  so  little 
natural  connection  with  the  things  signified,  that  they  are  totally  different  in 
different  countries,  and  are  changing  with  fashion  from  age  to  age,  any  train 
of  thought  may  be  made  to  pass  through  the  minds  of  an  audience,  so  as  to 
excite  and  to  leave  impressions  almost  as  vivid  as  from  realities !  Such, 
however,  is  the  fact,  and  it  is  greatly  owing  to  this  and  to  a  correspondent 
faculty  of  producing  at  will  a  sufficient  number  of  distinguishable  sounds, 
that  man  owes  his  elevation  above  the  brutes  of  the  field.  His  godlike  pow- 
ers of  intellect  would  have  remained  dormant  and  unknown,  had  he  wanted 
the  faculty  of  comparing  invisible  thoughts  with  those  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  of  arranging  and  recording  them  by  means  of  signs. — Written  language 
is  a  double  remove  from  the  objects  themselves,  being  visible  sigm  not  of 
things,  but  of  the  audible  ^ns. 

The  admirable  apparatus  by  which  man  is  enabled  to  produce  a  sufficient 
variety  of  sounds  to  answer  his  purposes,  passes  generally  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  tJie  organs  of  speech;  because  the  act  of  using  sounds  which  have 
meanings  assigned  to  them  is  called  speech.  It  consists  of  the  chest  for  con- 
taining air;  of  the  larynx  or  cartilaginous  box,  with  its  narrow  aperture  called 
the  glottis,  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  for  producing  the  voice,  and  varying 
its  pitch }  and  of  the  short  tube  of  the  mouth,  with  the  tongue  and  lips,  for 
farther  modifying  the  voice. 

In  the  chapter  on  acoustics,  we  explained  that  sound  is  the  name  given  to 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  ear  by  certain  tremblings  conveyed  to  it  gener- 
ally through  the  medium  of  the  air ;  and  we  explained  how  air,  forced  from 
the  human  lungs  through  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  causes  the 
elastic  lips  of  that  opening  to  vibrate,  and  to  excite  the  tremblings.^  We  have 
now  to  show  that  jthis  sound,  in  passing  forward  from  the  top  of  the  wind- 
pipe, may  be  modified  at  the  will  of  the  individual,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways 
— a  variety,  however,  which  is  still  very  simple. 

The  modifications  of  voice  easily  made,  and  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
ear,  and  therefore  fit  elements  of  language,  are  about  Mtj  in  number ;  but 
no  single  language  contains  more  than  about  half  of  them.  They  are  divisi- 
ble into  two  very  distinct  and  nearly  equal  classes,  called,  for  reasons  now  to 
be  explained,  vowels  and  consonants. 

Those  of  the  first  class  are  the  simple  voices  issuing  through  the  open  mouth, 
and  influenced  only  by  the  degrees  in  which  the  mouth  is  opened  and  elon- 
gated. They  may  be  continued  as  long  as  there  is  breath  to  issue  from  the 
chest,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  are  named  vowels  or  calling  sounds. 
The  Roman  letters.  A,  E,  1, 0,  U,  as  generally  pronounced  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  of  which  the  sounds  correspond  nearly  to  those  aw,  a,  e,  o, 
and  00,  of  English  writing,  indicate  the  most  easily  distinguishable  vowels. 
Sounds  passing  through  the  mouth  in  its  most  natural  state  of  relaxation,  is 
heard  as  the  modifications  expressed  by  the  Italian  E,  (or  the  a  of  the  English 
word  care  ;)  if  the  mouth  be  then  widened,  the  sound  becomes  A  (as  in  the 
English  word  bar;  if  the  mouth  be  narrowed,  we  hear  the  I  (or  the  e  of  the 
English  tedious  ;)  if  the  mouth  be  elongated  and  at  the  same  time  widened, 
we  hear  the  0  (as  in  the  English  word  bore;)  and  if  more  elongated  but 
narrowed,  we  hear  the  U  (as  in  the  English  rude.)  The  possible  number  of 
vowels,  however,  is  as  great  as  the  possible  degrees  in  which  the  dimensioDs 
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of  the  mouth  may  he  altered.  Ahout  t^'entj  of  them  are  safficiently  distin- 
gnishahle,  but  few  languages  comprehend  more  than  twelye.  Modern  art 
can  produce  the  vowel  sounds  mechanically  by  means  of  tubes  of  certain 
dimensions. 

The  alphabets  of  Europe  are  very  faulty  in  not  all  using  the  same  charac- 
ters for  the  same  sounds  and  in  not  having,  according  to  the  true  intent  of 
an  alphabet,  a  character  for  each  distinct  sound.  In  English  one  letter  is 
used  for  several  sounds,  as  A,  in  water j  far^  fat,  fate^  where  it  indicates  four 
sounds  perfectly  distinct.  In  repeating  the  English  alphabet,  the  A  is  pro- 
nounced as  the  broad  E  of  the  Italians  and  of  continental  Europe,  and  the  E 
as  the  I ;  and  the  I  (in  tide^  for  instance,)  as  the  diphthong  AI  of  more  cor- 
rect alphabets ;  and  the  U  (in  muse^)  as  the  diphthong  lU.  In  consequence 
of  the  changes  which  the  English  have  made  in  the  meaning  of  the  Roman 
letters,  they  now  ezpenence  increased  difficulty  in  learning  modern  conti- 
nental languages ;  and  their  own  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  languages^  to 
all  but  themselves,  is  ridiculous,  and  almost  unintelligible.  The  same  cause 
renders  the  pronunciation  of  English  difficult  to  foreigners,  and  thus  restricts 
much  in  other  countries,  the  cultivation  of  English  literature. 

To  explain  the  second  class  of  the  modifications  of  sound,  called  conso- 
nantSy  we  may  remark  that  while  any  continued  or  vowel  sound  is  passing 
through  the  mouth,  if  it  be  interrupted,  whether  by  a  complete  closure  of 
the  mouth,  or  only  by  an  approximation  of  parts,  the  effisct  on  the  ear  of  a 
listener  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  so  exceedingly  different,  according  to  the 
$ittiation  in  the  mouth  where  the  interruption  occurs,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  occurs,  that  many  most  distinct  modifications  thence  arise.  Thus 
any  continued  sound,  as  A^  if  arrested  by  a  closure  of  the  mouth  at  the  ex- 
ternal confine  or  lips,  is  heard  to  terminate  with  the  modification  which  we 
choose  to  express  by  the  letter  P,  that  is,  the  syllable  AP  has  been  pro- 
nounced ;  but  if,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  closure  be  made  towards 
the  back  of  the  mouth  by  the  tongue  rising  against  the  palate,  we  hear  the 
modification  expressed  by  the  letter  K,  and  the  syllable  AK  has  been  pro- 
nounced ;  and  if  the  closure  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth  by  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  rising  against  the  roof,  the  sound  expressed  by  T  is  produced^ 
and  the  syllable  AT  is  heard,^-and  so  of  others.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  also, 
that  the  ear  is  equally  sensible  of  the  peculiarities  whether  the  closure  pre- 
cedes the  continued  sound  or  follows  it :  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  syllables 
pronounced  are  as  above,  AP,  AT,  AK,  or  on  the  contrary,  PA,  TA,  KA. 
— ^The  modifications  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  appear,  then,  not  so 
much  to  be  soynds,  as  distinguishable  manners  of  beginning  and  ending 
sounds ;  and  it  is  because  they  are  thus  only  perceivable  in  connection  with 
vocal  sounds  that  they  are  called  consonants. 

Now  in  the  mouth,  considered  as  a  vocal  tube,  there  are  three  situationsj 
in  which  interruption  of  voice  or  breadth  may  most  conveniently  be  made, 
and  there  are  six  modes  of  making  it  at  each ;  so  that  eighteen  distinct  inter- 
ruptive  modifications  or  consonants  bence  arise.  These  we  shall  now  describe. 

The  three  great  oral  positions^  as  they  may  be  called,  are, 

1st.  At  the  external  confine  of  the  mouth,  or  lips,  giving  the  labial  dixti" 
eulations,  of  which  P  is  an  example. 

2d.  In  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  where  the  tip  of  the  tongue  approaches 
the  palate  behind  the  teeth,  producing  the  jpo/ato/  articulations,  of  which  T 
is  an  example.  * 
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3d.  Near  the  back  of  tibe  month,  where  the  body  of  the  mouth  approaches 
the  palate^  giviog  the  guttural  articuktions,  of  which  K  is  an  example. 

And  the  nx  modes  in  which  the  voice  or  breath  may  be  affected  in  passing 
through  each  of  the  three  positions  of  the  mouth,  are, 

Ist.  A  sudden  and  complete  stoppage,  producing  what  may  be  called  a 
mute  articulation :  vix,,  P,  in  the  labial  position;  T,  in  the  palatal;  and  K, 
in  the  guttural.  (See  here  the  general  table  of  articulations  next  page 
which  taole  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  tnbe  of  the  mouth,  with 
the  letters  so  placed  as  to  show  in  what  situations  in  the  mouth  the  sounds 
represented  by  them  are  severally  produced.)  A  mute  may  also  be  made  by 
stopping  the  breath  exactly  at  the  teeth,  vis;.,  a  dental-mute  ;  but  it  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  palatal  mute,  prodaced  just  behind  it,  and  being 
less  perfect,  is  not  used.— Some  awkward  speakers,  substituting  it  for  the 
proper  mute  are  said  to  «pea^  thick. 

2d.  A  sudden  shutting,  as  in  the  last  case,  but  the  voice  being  allowed  to 
continue  until  the  part  of  the  mouth  behind  the  closure  be  distended  with 
air. — This  produces  the  semi-mutes^  B,  D,  and  G,  Tas  heard  in  the  syllables 
AB,  AD,  AG,)  for  the  three  positions.  There  might  be  a  dental  half-mute^ 
but  it  is  not  more  used  than  the  dental-mutey  and  for  the  same  reasons.  If 
the  sides  of  the  tongue  be  depressed,  after  it  has  taken  the  position  required 
for  T  or  D,  the  sound  L  is  produced ;  and  the  letter  is,  in  the  table,  placed 
below  D,  although  the  sound,  from  being  continuable,  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
mute. 

Sd.  The  positions  closed  as  for  the  mutes,  while  sound  is  allowed  to  pass 
by  the  nose. — ^Thus  arise  the  semi-vovieU  or  nasals,  M,  N,  NO,  for  the 
three  positions, — NG  (as  in  king)  is  a  simple  sound,  although  our  imperfect 
alphabet  has  no  single  letter  for  it.  The  nasal  sound  of  the  French  language, 
which  gives  it  so  great  a  peculiarity,  approximates  to  the  English  NG,  but 
differs  from  it  in  sound  being  allowed  to  pass  by  the  mouth,  as  well  as  by 
the  nose.  It  is  pointed  at  by  the  small  n  in  the  table,  and  like  the  other 
sounds  which  do  not  occur  in  the  English  language,  is  here  pointed  in  the 
Italic  character. 

4th.  Breath  only  (or  whisper)  allowed  to  pass  at  the  three  oral  positions 
nearly  closed.— Hence  come  the  sounds  which  we  call  aspirates,  viz.,  F,  for 
the  labial  position,  TH  and  S,  for  the  palatal,  and  GH  (heard  in  the  Scottish 
word  loch,)  for  the  guttural ;  the  TH  and  CH  are  simple  sounds,  although 
each  expressed  in  Britain  by  two  letters.  The  TH  is  heard  in  the  word 
hath,  and  is  the  sound  expressed  by  the  single  letter  0  of  the  Greeks.  The 
CH  is  heard  in  the  German  ich,  and  is  the  x  of  the  Greeks.  The  sq^  aspi" 
rate  TH  is  more  easily  made  by  pressing  the  tongue  gently  against  the 
teeth,  and  allowing  the  breath  to  pass  all  round,  than  by  the  true  palatal 
approximation  of  parts,  and  the  soft  dented  aspirate,  therefore,  is  used  in 
preference  to  the  palatal.  The  letter  S,  is  the  hard  palatal  aspirate,  and 
differs  from  the  so/l  palatal  aspirate  TH,  in  the  breath  being  made  to 
issue  with  greater  force,  and  only  by  a  narrow  space  over  the  centre  of  a 
rigid  tongue,  instead  of  on  all  sides  of  a  soft  tongue,  as  for  TH.  French 
people  on  first  attempting  to  pronounce  TH,  substitute  for  it  the  D,  or  the 
S,  or  the  Z  (which  is  nearly  related  to  S,  as  explained  below.)  The  author 
has  found  it  easy  to  enable  them  to  pronounce  the  TH  at  once,  and  perfectly, 
by  expUining  its  nature  as  above.  If  ^e  depress  the  sides  of  the  tongue  while 
pronouncing  S,  we  produce  the  simple  sound  expressed  by  the  English  double 
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letter  SH,  jnst  as  bj  depressing  the  adeS|  of  the  tongue  while  making  J), 
ve  produce  L. 

5th.  Using  voice  in  the  same  manner  n»  breath  or  whisper  is  osed  for  the 
aspirates. — This  produces  the  sound  called  voccd  aspirates,  viz,j  Y,  TH,  Z, 
J,  and  6H.  TH  vocal  aspirate^  is  heard  in  hcUhe,  as  contrasted  with  the 
simple  aspirate  in  hath ;  Z  comes  from  the  S  position,  only  with  sound 
instead  of  breath ;  SH  pronounced  with  voice,  becomes  the  J  of  the  French 
in  the  yrordje,  or  the  sound  heard  in  the  middle  of  the  English  word  vision. 
GH  is  a  simple  sound  in  German;  but  not  in  English. 


,  Talk  of  Articulations. 
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6th.  Shaking  the  approaching  parts  in  the  three  positions. — ^We  thus  make 
vibratory  sounds,  of  which  the  middle  position  gives  the  common  R,  the 
only  one  of  them  used  in  England.  Some  bad  speakers  of  English,  however, 
make  the  labial  vibratory  by  shaking  the  P  in  such  words  as  property  ;  and 
many  use  the  guttural,  which  is  the  burr  of  Northumberland,  and  the  com- 
mon affectation  in  Parisian  speech,  termed  parler  gras,  or  grasseyer. 

Additional  Remarks. 

The  sound  of  H  is  an  aspirate  produced  even  behind  the  situation  of  the 
guttural  aspirate  ch :  it  is,  indeed,  merely  a  forcible  passing  of  the  breath 
through  the  very  back  part  of  the  mouth  or  throat. 
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GH,  in  sttoh  words  ascAatfi^  means  T  before  th, 

J,  as  heard  in  the  English  name  John,  is  a  compound  Bound|  viz.^  D  be-* 
fore  the  simple  J  of  the  table,  which  is  the  S  of  vition. 

LL.  The  liquid  or  doable  LL  of  the  French  as  heard  in  the  word  paiUe^ 
is  merely  L  with  the  letter  Y  begun  to  be  pronounced  after  it.  It  is  heard 
in  the  English  words  hiUiard  and  hafyoirdf  and  would  be  their  terminating 
liquid  were  the  syllable  ard  not  pronounced.  The  double  LL  of  the  Weloh^ 
as  in  the  name  of  Llcyd,  has  the  first  L  pronounced  as  an  atpiraU^  that  isy 
as  a  whisper,  and  the  second  in  the  ordinary  way. 

GN.  The  soft  GN  of  the  Italians  and  French,  is  the  English  N  with  Y 
begun  to  be  pronounced  after  it.  It  is  heard  in  our  word  lanyard;  and  in 
the  Italian  words  pernio  bagnio  ;  and  in  the  French  word  cra^ent. 

G,  in  English,  stands  always  either  for  S  or  K,  as  in  the  words  certain 
and  car,  and  has  no  sound  proper  to  itself. 

Q  in  English  expresses  the  sound  of  the  letter  K;  with  U  following  it ; 
and  yet  uselessly,  U  is  always  written  after  Q. 

X  in  English  means  either  ES;  as  in  the  word  axle,  or  GZ  as  in  the  word 
eocample. 

The  consonants  are  best  heard  by  sounding  them  with  voice  before  them  : 
that  is  to  say,  by  making  them  rather  terminate  a  syllable  than  begin  it ; 
pronouncing  B,  D,  G,  thus  eb,  ed,  eg,  rather  than  their  common  alphabetical 
names  be,  de,  ge. 

The  labial  sounds  may  be  made  either  by  the  two  lips,  or  by  one  lip  and 
the  opposite  teeth.  F  may  be  pronounced,  for  instance,  by  the  lips  only,  or 
by  the  lips  and  teeth  :  and  some  persons  awkwardly  make  it  by  the  under 
teeth  and  upper  lip. 

The  letters  ¥  and  I,  in  most  modem  languages,  stand  for  nearly  the  same 
sound.  In  English,  for  instance,  bullion  and  minion  might  be  written 
buUyan  and  minyon,  without  suggesting  a  change  of  pronunciation.  In  the 
words,  yard,  you,  yex,  &c.,  the  Y  ib  &  short  I,  yery  closely  joined  to  the 
following  sound. — ^W  is  also  thus  a  short  U,  as  perceived  in  the  words  war, 
we,  &c. 

The  author  believes  the  analysis  of  articulation  to  be  the  best  basis  for  a 
system  of  short-hand  written  characters.  He  has  tried  such  a  system,  and 
found  it  exceedingly  convenient. 

Lisping  is  chiefly  the  habitual  substitution  of  the  aspirate  TH  for  the  S 
and  SH. 

Whiq^ering  is  articulation  without  voice;  that  is  to  say,  articulation  while 
breath  only  is  passing. 

Stuttering,  stammering,  or  hesitation  of  speech,  are  terms  implying  an 
interrupted  articulation,  accompanied  generally  with  more  or  less  of  strain- 
ing and  distortion  of  feature.  It  is  remarkable,  with  respect  to  this  defect, 
that  when  the  present  work  was  first  published,  scientific  or  regular  medicine 
had  taaght  as  yet  no  certain  cure  for  it,  although  the  frequent  success  of  non- 
professional, and  often  ignorant  individuals,  by  a  mode  of  treatment  which 
they  solemnly  bound  their  patients  not  to  divulge,  proved  the  cure,  in  certain 
cases,  to  be  both  possible  and  not  difficult.^The  author's  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  subject  some  years  before,  by  an  interesting  case  submitted  to 
him  of  stuttering  connected  with  other  disease ;  and  it  was  in  analysing  the 
subject  with  a  view  to  the  treatment  of  that  case,  that  he  framed  the  analysis 
of  articulation  contained  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  drew  up  a  part  of  the 
additional  observations  which  are  now  to  follow.  A  cure  was  obtained ; 
but  as  the  case  possessed  a  fisivourable  peculiarity  in  the  powerful  mind  of 
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the  individual,  to  which  the  author  attributed  great  importauee,  as  he  had 
little  leisure  from  his  ordinary  professional  duties,  to  pursue  the  subject,  or 
to  ascertain  in  what  respects  his  plan  might  differ  from  that  employed  by 
the  most  successful  of  the  practitioners  who  concealed  their  proceedings,  he 
gave  his  remarks  in  former  editions  of  this  work,  merely  as  continued  elu- 
cidation of  the  subject  of  speech,  fie  is  now  however,  enabled  to  state,  that 
his  analysis  has  completely  detected  the  nature  of  the  morbid  affection,  and 
that  it  directs  simple  and  effectual  means  of  relief.  He  declined  meddling 
with  many  cases  offered  to  him  after  the  original  publication  of  his  work, 
from  the  impression  that  the  cure  in  the  instance  mentioned  above,  was 
owing  at  least  as  much  to  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  the  patient,  as 
to  his  suggestions,  and,  therefore,  that  his  professional  superintendence  of 
the  discipline  required  for  ordinary  cases  would  demand  care  and  attention 
which  he  could  not  spare ;  but  subsequent  experience  has  proved  to  him 
that  the  business  is  altogether  very  simple  and  easy,  and  as  regards  children, 
may  be  managed  by  any  intelligent  instructor  of  youth  who  chooses  to  de- 
vote attention  to  it,  while  grown  individuals  will  often  be  able  to  relieve 
themselves  by  the  study  of  the  present  section ;  and  he  hopes  that  In  very 
few  cases  will  the  counsel  of  a  person  familiar  with  the  anatomy  and  actions 
of  the  organs  be  found  to  fail. 

Command  over  the  organs  of  speech  is  acquired  in  the  same  way  as  over 
all  the  other  muscular  organs  of  the  body ;  those,  for  instance,  used  in  walk- 
ing, skating,  fencing,  performing  on  musical  instruments,  &c. :  that  is  to  say, 
at  first,  a  distinct  act  of  volition  is  required  for  every  individual  movement ; 
but  the  law  of  association  or  habit  of  rendering  the  actions  easier  with  each 
successfve  repetition,  they  are  at  last  formed  into  connected  tribes  or  trains, 
which  appear  as  obedient  to  a  single  wish  as  the  separate  elements  originally 
were.  A  child  at  first  exerts  as  distinct  and  powerful  a  volition  to  pro- , 
nounce  the  syllable  pa,  as  after  some  practice  to  double  the  syllable  and 
make  it  papa ;  or  after  still  more  practice,  to  pronounce  the  longest  and 
hardest  word  of  the  language: — nay,  at  last,  where  there  is  strong  and 
healthy  power  of  association,  complete  sentences,  and  even  rounded  periods 
of  eloquence,  are  poured  out  like  single  words,  the  mind  of  the  speaker  seem- 
ing at  liberty,  after  each  sentence  or  period  is  begun,  to  meditate  and  prepare 
that  which  is  next  to  follow.  As  the  faculties  of  locomotion  and  of  speech 
are  acquired  in  infancy  and  early  childhood,  persons  no  more  recollect  how 
they  gradually  acquired  them  than  how  their  limbs  grew ;  but  the  progress, 
described  above,  may  be  watched  by  any  individual  of  mature  years  in  his 
own  person^  while  he  is  learning  such  an  art  as  that  of  playing  on  a  musical 
instrument.  He  will  find,  that  at  first,  every  finger  which  is  moved  to  pro- 
duce a  note,  obeys  a  distinct  thought  and  volition ;  thA  soon  short  trains  of 
connected  notes  become  obedient  to  the  will  almost  like  a  single  note ;  that 
then  by  degrees,  longer  and  longer  trains  or  passages  become  fiimiliar,  until 
at  last  the  instrument  is  obedient  to  the  practised  player^  as  voice  is  to  the 
singer  or  speech  to  the  orator. 

There  is  a  great  original  diversity  among  individuals  as  to  their  powers  of 
muscular  association,  and  therefore,  also,  as  to  their  aptitude  for  acquiring 
the  various  faculties  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Thus  some  children 
walk  well  before  a  year,  others  required  much  longer  time,  and  some  never 
succeed  perfectly  until  they  have  had  lessons  from  the  dancing-master  or 
drill  Serjeant.  So,  agun,  many  people,  by  ear  and  imitation  atone,  learn 
easily  to  play  on  musical  instruments ;  but  others  must  begin  by  studying 
the  written  noteS;  and  the  fteoiae  fingering  by  which  each  note  is  produced 
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on  the  instrameDt ;  and  maDj,  unless  tlie  notes  be  constantly  before  them 
cannot  play  at  alL^^So,  again,  all  persons  may  be  said  to  learn  to  speak  at 
first  by  ear  and  imitation  3  but  many  grow  up  to  a  certain  age  with  defects, 
which  jadicious  lessons  from  parents  or  other  tutors  are  required  to  remove ; 
and  there  are  some,  as  stutterers,  who,  owing  to  a  naturally  weak  or  irregu- 
lar association,  or  to  some  accideat  in  early  life,  which  has  strongly  affected 
their  nervous  system,  retain  defects  which  no  ordinary  teaching  can  correct. 
It  appears,  then,  that  an  analysis  and  scale  of  articulate  sounds,  with  minute 
description  of  the  organic  actions  required  to  produce  them,  like  the  scale 
which  we  possess  for  music,  in  the  gamut  and  rules  for  fingering,  should 
give  nearly  the  same  assistance  to  the  speaker  which  the  gamut  gives  to  the 
player.  The  table  and  analysis  contained  in  the  preceding  pages  is  intended 
to  supply  this  information.  It  is  constructed  from  minute  consideration  of 
the  organs  of  speech  while  in  action.  It  agrees  in  many  respeets  with  the 
common  grammatical  divisions  of  elementary  sounds,  but  in  others  it  pursues 
the  analysis  in  a  different  way,  and  considerably  farther.  A  person  who 
understands  it  well,  will  have,  while  he  speaks,  an  intelligent  pereeption  of 
what  he  is  doing,  in  addition  to  the  parrot-like  faculty  of  habit,  er  of  repeat* 
ing  by  rote,  and  will  thus  command  any  desired  sound  by  two  powers  instead 
of  one.  And,  as  a  musician,  when  his  musioal  memory  faik  him,  finds 
help  by  thinking  of  his  written  notes  and  their  relation  to  his  instrum^t, 
so  may  a  stutterer,  when  hesitating  at  any  sound,  receive  benefit  by  thinking 
of  the  letter  which  represents  it,  and  of  the  position  of  the  organs  required 
for  that  letter.  Then,  by  frequent  practice  in  making  the  particular  combi- 
nations of  sound  which  are  difficult  to  him,  he  may  strengthisn  the  useful 
habit,  and  ultimately  overcome  his  defect 
The  most  common  case  of  stntterine,  however,  is  not,  as  has  been  almost 
^  universally  believed,  where  the  individual  has  a  difficulty  in  respect  to  some 
'  particular  letter  or  articulation,  by  the  disobedience  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth 
which  should  form  it  to  the  will  or  power  of  association,  but  where  the  spw- 
modic  interruption  occurs  altogether  behind  or  beyond  the  mouth,  viz,,  in 
the  glottis,  so  as  to  affect  all  the  articulations  equally.  To  a  person  ignorant 
of  anatomy,  and  therefore  knowing  not  what  or  where  the  glottis  is,  it  may 
be  sufficient  explanation  to  say,  t£it  it  is  the  slit  or  narrow  opening  at  the 
top  of  the  windpipe,  by  which  the  air  passes  to  and  from  the  lungs,  being 
situated  just  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue.  It  is  that  which  is  felt  to  close 
suddenly  in  hiccup,  arresting  the  ingress  of  air,  and  that  which  closes,  to 
prevent  the  egress  of  air  from  the  chest  of  a  person  lifting  a  heavy  weight  or 
making  any  strainins  exertion ;  it  is  that,  also,  by  the  repeated  shutting  of 
which  a  person  divides  the  sound  in  pronouncing  several  times,  in  distinct 
and  rapid  succession,  any  vowel,  as  o,  0,  0,  0.  Now  the  glottis,  during 
common  speech,  needs  never  to  be  dosed,  and  an  ordinary  stutterer  is  instant- 
ly cured,  if,  by  having  his  attention  properly  directed  to  it,  he  can  keep  it  open. 
Had  the  edges  or  thin  lips  of  the  glottis  been  visible,  like  the  external  lips  of 
the  mouth,  the  nature  of  stuttering  would  not  so  long  have  remained  a  mystery 
and  the  effort  necessary  to  the  cure  would  have  been  suggested  to  the  most 
cureless  observer :  but  because  they  were  hidden,  and  professional  men  had 
not  detected  in  how  far  they  were  concerned,  and  the  patient  himself  had 
only  a  vague  feeling  of  some  difficulty,  which,  after  straining,  grimace,  gesti* 
ealation,  and  sometimes  almost  general  convulsions  of  the  b(^y,  gave  way, 
the  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  subject  has  remained.  Even  many  per* 
sons  who,  by  attention  and  much  labor,  had  overcome  the  defect  in  thcmiselves, 
as  Demosthenes  did^  have  w)t  been  able  to  describe  to  others  the  nature  of 
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their  efforts,  so  as  to  eDsnre  imitation ;  and  evidently  the  quaeks  who  have 
soooeeded  in  relieving  many  cases,  bnt  in  many  also  have  failed,  or  have  given 
only  temporary  relief,  have  not  really  understood  what  precise  end  in  the 
action  of  the  organs  their  imperfect  directions  were  accompHsliing. 

Now,  a  stutterer,  understanding  of  anatomy  only  what  is  stated  above,  will 
comprelxend  what  he  is  to  aim  at^  by  being  farther  told,  that  when  any  con- 
tinued sound  is  issuing  from  his  mouth,  as  when  be  is  hamming  a  single  note 
or  a  tune,  the  gbttis  is  necessarily  open,  and  therefore,  that  when  he  chooses 
to  begin  pronouncing  or  droning  what  we  have  alreadv  described  to  be  the 
simplest  of  vocal  sounds,  namely  the  vowel  «,  and  in  its  less  distinct  modifi- 
cation, as  heard  in  the  English  word  certain  or  in  the  French  word  que  (to 
do  what  at  once  no  stutterer  has  difficulty,)  he  thereby  opens  the  glottis,  and 
renders  the  pronunciation  of  any  other  sound  easy : — or  if,  when  speaking  or 
reading,  he  joins  his  words  together,  nearly  as  a  person  joins  them  in  singing, 
(and  this  may  be  done  without  its  being  at  all  noted  as  a  peculiarity  of  speech, 
for  many  persons  do  it  in  their  ordinary  conversation,)  the  voice  never  stops, 
the  glottis  never  closes,  and  there  is  of  course  no  stutter.  The  author  has 
given  merely  this  explanation  or  lesson,  with  examples,  to  persons  who  be- 
fore would  have  required  half  an  hour  to  read  a  page,  but  who  immediately 
afterwards  read  it  quite  smoothly ;  and  who  then,  mi  transfenring  the  lesson 
to  the  speech,  by  continued  practice  and  attention,  obtained  the  same  facility 
with  respect  to  it.  There  are  many  persons  not  accounted  peculiar  in  their 
speech,  who  in  seeking  words  to  express  themselves,  or  while  coming  to  i^ 
decision,  often  rest  between  their  words  on  the  simple  sound  of  0  mentioned 

above,  saying,  for  instance,  hesitatingly,  ^'  e I  e think 

e I  shall,''  the  sound  never  ceasing  until  the  end  of  a  sentenoci 

however  long  it  may  be  delayed.  Now  a  stutteier,  who,  to  open  his  glottis 
at  the  beginning  of  a  phrase,  or  in  the  middle  after  any  interruption,  uses 
such  a  sound,  would  not  even  at  first  be  more  remarkable  than  a  drawling 
speaker,  and  he  would  only  require  to  drawl  for  a  little  while,  until  practice 
facilitated  hb  command  of  the  other  sounds.  Although  producing  the  simple 
sound  mentioned  is  a  means  of  opening  the  glottis,  which  by  stutterers  is 
found  very  generally  to  answer,  there  are  oases  in  which  such  other  means 
may  be  more  suitable,  as  the  intelligent  preceptor  will  soon  discover. — Were 
it  possible  to  divide  the  nerves  of  l^e  muscles  which  close  the  glottisy  with* 
out  at  the  same  time  destroying  the  faculty  of  producing  voice^  such  an  opera- 
tion would  be  an  immediate  and  certain  cure  of  stuttering. 

While  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  as  above  described,  is  the  com- 
mon cause  of  stuttering,  there  are  also  cases  in  which  the  cause  is  a  spasmodic 
prolongation  of  some  of  the  aspirates  or  semivowel  sounds,  as  of  <,  m,  /,  &c.. 
Fortunately^  however,  the  substitution  of  the  simple  sound  is  equally  the 
cure  for  all. 

While  the  cure  of  many  stutterers  has  been  accomplished  by  their  own 
efforts,  after  the  study  of  what  is  written  in  this  section,  for  others,  and  par^ 
ticularly  for  young  people^  the  following  have  been  found  to  be  farther  useful 
rules  or  forms  of  direction ;  and  a  commentary  upon  them  making  them 
perfectly  intelligible,  would  seem  to  comprehend  all  that  can  be  communicated 
upon  the  subject. — 1.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  idea  of  a  conimu/ed  sound 
as  of  the  roar  of  the  sea  or  waterfall,  or  the  note  of  an  organ-pipe,  and  feel 
that  your  speech  is  to  be  as  uninterrupted. — ^2d.  Then  never  stutter  more,  but 
substitute  always  the  simple  continued  sound  for  any  threatened  defect,  and 
rest  upon  it  until  power  be  felt  to  overcome  the  difficulty. — Bd.  Never  repeat 
words  or  sylhibles.-- 4.  The  simple  sound  must  become  the  first  syllable 
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{chsely  joined)  of  every  difficult  word,  until  the  morbid  habit  be  weakened. 
The  object  of  all  these  directions  is  to  enable  the  patient,  first,  to  substitute 
universally  the  drawl  for  the  stutter,  and  then,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  discard 
the  drawl  too. 

The  view  given  above  of  the  nature  of  stuttering  and  its  cure,  explains  the 
following  facts,  which  to  many  persons  have  hitherto  appeared  extraordinary. 
— Stutterers  often  can  sing  well,  and  without  the  least  interruption ;  for  the 
tune  being  continued  the  glottis  does  not  close. — Many  stutterers  also  can 
read  poetry  well,  or  any  declamatory  composition,  in  which  the  uninterrupted 
tone  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  in  singing. — A  person  who  draws  a  deep 
breath  before  beginning  to  speak,  as  he  cannot  long  retain  the  air,  and  the 
glottis  must  be  open  to  let  it  escape,  is  to  a  degree  secured  against  the  occur- 
rence of  stuttering.  The  seeret  remedy  of  an  American  quack,  who  years 
ago  got  much  money  from  Englishmen,  was  the  direction  thus  to  fill  the  chest 
before  beginning  to  speak.  A  Dr.  McCormac,  also,  who  published  a  work 
on  this  subject,  founded  on  the  erroneous  idea,  that  stuttering  was  an  effort 
to  speak  while  inhaling  air,  instead  of  while  exhaling,  gave  the  same  direc- 
tion.— ^The  cause  of  stuttering  being  a  weak  and  easily  disturbed  association 
of  certain  muscular  actions,  we  have  the  reason  why  any  degree  of  anxiety 
or  dread  as  to  speaking  well,  exceedingly  increases  the  defect ;  and  why  many 
stutterers,  who  cannot  make  themselves  intelligible  in  society,  still,  when 
alone  can  speak  and  read  as  perfectly  as  any  other  person.  This  explains 
also  why  many  stutterers,  who  have  gone  to  live  for  a  time  at  the  houses  of 
pretended  curers  of  their  defect,  have  felt  themselves  singularly  relieved  from 
the  moment  of  entering  the  house ;  because  knowing  that  they  were  expected 
to  speak  ill,  they  had  no  fear  of  disagreeably  attracting  attention,  and  therefore 
had  their  powers  much  more  at  command.  These  persons,  on  returning  to 
the  world,  have  generally  stuttered  as  badly  as  ever,  but  many  of  the  asserted 
cures  of  stuttering,  with  certificates  obtained  from  the  parties  at  the  time,  have 
been  of  the  nature  now  described. — ^The  cause  of  stuttering  being  so  simple, 
as  above  described,  one  rule  given  and  explained  may,  in  certain  cases,  in- 
stantly cure  the  defect,  however  aggravated,  as  has  been  observed  in  not  a 
few  instances;  and  this  explains  also  why  an  ignorant  pretender  may  occa- 
sionally succeed  in  curing,  by  giving  a  rule  of  which  he  knows  not  the  reason, 
and  which  he  cannot  modify  to  the  peculiarities  of  other  cases. — ^The  same 
view  of  the  subject  explains  why  the  speech  of  a  stutterer  has  been  correctly 
compared  ^to  the  escape  of  liquid  from  a  bottle  with  a  long,  narrow  neck, 
coming — "  either  by  hurried  gushes  or  not  at  all :"  for  when  the  glottis  is 
once  opened,  and  the  stutterer  feels  that  he  has  the  power  of  utterance,  he  is 
glad  to  hurry  out  as  many  words  as  he  can,  before  the  interruption  recurs. 

The  study  of  the  table  of  articulations  leads  to  the  immediate  correction  of 
many  minor  defects  in  utterance,  and  is  calculated  t6  facilitate  the  acquire- 
ment of  foreign  languages.  A  lisping  person,  for  instance,  is  cured  at  once, 
by  being  told  that  the  tongue  must  not  touch  the  teeth  in  pronouncing  the  lettet 
8 ;  and  a  Frenchman  who  deems  it  impossible  for  him  to  pronounce  the  Eng- 
lish sound  of  TH,  discovers  that  he  cannot  avoid  doing  so  if  he  rests  his  tongue 
softly  against  his  teeth,  opened  a  little,  and  then  forces  breath  or  sound  to 
pass  between  the  tongue  and  teeth. 

Several  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  consist  of  nearly  the  same  ele- 
mentary or  radical  words,  and  differ  among  themselves  chiefly  by  the  preva- 
lence in  each  of  certain  terminations  and  of  one  or  other  of  the  related  and 
convertible  sounds  classified  in  the  analysis  given  above.  A  student,  there- 
fore, whO;  by  analytical  investigation^  or  considenble  practice,  has  become 
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impressed  with  the  peonliar  geniae  of  a  languagey  may  iavenfe,  or  determine 
by  analogy,  even  before  miaote  study,  the  majority  of  those  words  beloDging 
to  each  which  have  sprang  from  a  common  origin.  This  remark  is  so  true 
with  respect  to  the  languages  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  even  France,  that 
to  persons  familiar  with  them,  they  are  at  last  listened  to  rather  as  the  same 
language  spoken  by  different  individuals,  than  as  languages  in  themselves 
different. 

VentrUaquism  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  art  by  which  an  indi- 
vidual can  assume  characters  of  voice  and  speech  which  are  not  natural  to 
him,  and  thus,  although  alone,  can  imitate  closely  a  oonversati9n  held  be* 
tween  two  or  more  persons. 

The  most  remarkable  diversity  is  obtained  by  speaking  daring  inspiration, 
instead  of,  as  udual,  during  expiration.  The  voice  so  produced  is  more  feeble 
than  the  ordinary  voice,  and  when  accompanied  by  other  circumstances  fa- 
vouring the  illusion,  it  may  suggest  very  completely  the  idea  of  a  boy  calling 
from  the  bottom  of  a  pit,  or  from  the  interior  of  a  chimney,  &o.  An  unsi^ 
pecting  peasant  may  be  tricked  into  unloading  his  hay-wagon  by  an  expert 
ventriloquist,  who  makes  him  believe  that  there  is  a  poor  child  packed  under 
the  heap  and  ready  to  be  smothered  there. 

A  person,  by  a  little  practice,  may  acquire  the  power  of  producing,  with- 
out the  slightest  apparent  motion  of  the  lips  or  countenance,  all  the  articu- 
lations except  the  labial,  and  of  them  the  F,  V  and  M  may  be  tolerably  imi- 
tated by  parts  behind ;  hence  by  avoiding  words  in  which  P  and  B  occur, 
such  person  may  speak  without  visible  movement  of  the  organs,  and  if  he 
assume  the  attitude  of  a  listener,  he  may  make  the  deception  of  ventriloquism 
complete.  The  idea  which  some  authors  have  had  (see  Good^a  Siwi^  of 
Medicinej  &c.)  that  the  articulations  of  the  ventriloquist  are  not  produced  by 
the  tongue  and  mouth,  as  in  common  speech,  is  altogether  an  error.  The  art, 
carried  to  a  certain  degree,  is  not  very  difficult,  as  any  person  may  ascertain 
who  tries  it  after  considering  minutely  the  nature  of  common  speech. 

There  are  also  striking  varieties  of  voice  producable  by  speaking  with  a 
more  acute  or  grave  pitch  than  usual,  and  with  different  degrees  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  mouth ;  but  these  may  be  more  properly  called  imitaiions  than 
ventriloquism. 

The  variety  of  effect  in  sound  which  the  human  organs  arc  capable  of  pro- 
ducing is  truly  surprising.  There  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  imitations,  who 
not  only  mimic  the  speech  of  all  ages  and  conditions  of  the  human  race,  but 
the  songs  of  birds,  the  cries  of  animals,  and  even  not  a  few  of  the  sounds  pro- 
duced among  inanimate  things.  Many  of  these  performances  become  in  the 
highest  degree  ludicrous,  and  furnish  favourite  amusements  in  our  theatres. 
A  Mr.  Henderson,  of  London,  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  used 
to  kill  his  calf,  as  he  called  it,  to  crowded  houses  every  night.  After  drop- 
ping a  screen  between  him  and  the  audience,  he  caused  to  issue  from  behind 
it  all  the  soundS|  even  to  the  minutest  particular,  which  may  be  heard  while 
a  calf  is  falling  a  victim  in  the  slaughter-house  \ — ^the  conversation  of  the 
batchers,  the  struggling  and  bellowing  and  quick  breathing  of  the  frightened 
animal,  the  whetting  of  the  knife,  the  plunge,  the  gush,  the  agony ; — and, 
revolting  as  the  occasion  is  in  itself,  the  imitation  was  so  true  to  nature,  that 
thousands  eagerly  went  to  see  the  art  of  the  mimic. 

The  following  cases  of  inanimate  sound  may  be  closely  imitated  by  the 
mouth  :  The  working  of  a  grindstone,  including  the  noise  of  the  water  into 
which  it  dips,  the  rough  attrition  of  the  steel  upon  it,  and  the  various  changes 
occurring  with  the  change  of  pressure ; — the  working  of  a  saw  cutting  wood ; 
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— the  unoorkiog  of  a  bottle,  and  the  gai^glmg  noise  of  decanting  its  contents ; 
— the  sound  of  air  rashing  into  a  room  in  a  winter  night  by  a  creTice  or 
key-hole — and  many  others. 

It  has  already  been  explained,  that  voice  depends  on  the  vibration  of  the 
two  edges  or  lips  of  the  slit-like  opening  of  the  glottis,  by  which  the  air 
passes  to  and  from  the  chest.  The  number  of  vibrations  in  a  ^ven  time,  or 
the  pitch  of  voice,  depends,  of  course,  on  the  length  and  tension  of  these 
edges.  The  length  is  varied  by  the  positions  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and 
the  tension  by  the  action  of  small  muscles  which  act  on  these ;  and'  the 
cavity  of  th^  mouth  is  enlarged  or  lessened  to  accord  with  the  number  of  vi- 
brations, by  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  tongue  and  larynx  which  form  its 
bottom.  The  peculiarities  of  individual  voices  must  depend  chiefly  on  the 
size  and  firmness  of  the  cartilaginous  box  of  the  larynx,  the  strength  of  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  which  force  the  air  through  the  glottis^  and  the  pliancy 
of  the  moving  parts. 

«The  glottis  is  smaller  in  women  than  in  men,  and  hence  their  pitch  of  voice 
is  higher : — with  reference  to  music,  the  difference  is  genially  of  an  octave^ 
or  eight  notes. 

The  voice  of  a  boy,  in  regard  to  pitch,  is  generally  the  same  aa  that  of  a 
woman ;  but  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the  sounding  organs  in  the  male  enlarge 
suddenly,  and  render  the  voice  stronger  than  before,  and  by  nearly  an  octave 
graver.  The  voice  of  a  eunuch  is  the  voice  of  the  boy  continued,  because 
the  change  called  puberty  docs  not  take  place  in  him. 

Complete  loss  of  voice,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  is  often  experienced 
by  persons  while  in  feeble  states  of  health.  The  vibrating,  and,  therefore, 
sounding  edges  of  the  glottis,  which  are  usually  kept  tense  by  the  operation 
of  certain  muscles,  on  these  oeasing  to  act,  owing  to  the  state  of  their  nerves, 
will  not  vibrate  as  required,  and  the  voice  is  lost.  Slight  colds  suffice  in 
many  people  to  produce  this  effect :  in  othera  of  morbidly  sensitive  or  deli* 
cate  nervous  temperament,  it  follows  &tague,  or  any  other  cause  of  debility. 
Articulation  is  not  destroyed  by  loss  of  voice ;  and  whispering  answen  pass- 
ably the  end  of  vocal  speech. 

No  intelligent  mind  can  meditate  on  human  speech  and  its  influenoe  in  the 
world,  without  being  roused  to  vivid  admiration.  But  for  speech,  the  most 
gifted  individuals  who  have  lived,  had  they  existed  at  all,  could  have  been 
little  superior  in  their  worldly  state  to  the  leading  oxen  oif  our  herds,  or  to 
leading  monkeys  in  the  woods.  As  regarded  the  rest  of  mankind.  Homer 
and  Newton  would  have  lived  in  vain.  At  the  present  day,  among  the 
natives  of  Australasia,  where  language  may  be  said  scarcely  yet  to  exist, 
human  nature  is  seen  thus  brutishly  debased ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  we  may  trace,  as  a  consequence  of  more  perfect 
speech,  all  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  arts  and  civilisation.  By 
language,  fathera  have  communicated  their  gathered  experience  and  reflec- 
tions to  their  children,  who  in  their  turn  become  fathers,  have  transmitted 
them  to  succeeding  children,  with  new  accumulation;  and  when,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  the  precious  store  had  increased,  until  mere  memoiy  could 
retain  no  more,  the  art  of  writing  arose,  msking  language  visible  and  per- 
manent, and  enlarging  without  limit  the  receptacles  of  knowledge ;  and  then 
the  art  of  printing  came,  which  now  rolls  the  still  swelling  flood  into  every 
hamlet  and  every  hut.  Language  thus,  at  the  present  moment  of  the  world's 
existence,  may  be  said  to  bind  uie  whole  human  race  of  uncounted  millions 
into  one  gigantic  rational  being,  whose  memory  reaches  to  the  beginnings 
of  written  record,  and  retains  imperishably  the  important  events  that  have 
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oceuned;  whose  judgment,  analynag  the  treasares  of  memory,  has  already 
disoovered  many  of  the  sttblime  and  nnchanging  laws  of  natare,,and  has 
built  on  them  the  arts  of  life,  and  through  them,  pieroing  far  into  futurity, 
sees  dbtinctly  many  events  that  are  to  oome ;  and  whose  eyes,  and  ears,  and 
observant  mind  are,  at  this  moment,  in  every  comer  of  the  earth,  watching 
.and  recording  new  phenomena,  for  the  purpose  of  still  better  comprehending 
the  magnificence  and  simplicity  and  beauty  of  creation. 


THE  DIGESTION. 

The  doctrines  of  fluidity,  illustrating  and  illustrated  by  certain  phenomena 

of  digestion. 

The  animal  body  may  be  seen  at  first,  in  the  maternal  ovary,  as  a  single 
speck  of  mucus ;  but  from  possessing  life — ^wonderful  life — ^the  little  nucleus, 
placed  in  new  circumstances,  begins  to  gather  itself  substance  from  around, 
and  it  increases  in  bulk.  For  a  certain  time  it  remains  attached  to  the  body 
of  its  parent,  and  draws  the  material  of  its  increase  ^m  its  parent's  blood; 
but  after  that  time  it  b  alone  and  entirely  dependent  on  its  own  resources. 
Then  we  see  brought  into  play  that  extraordinary  apparatus  now  to  be  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  the  digestive  or  assimilating  organs;  which,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  nervous  energy,  can,  out  of  almost  any  kinds  of  dead 
animal  or  ve^table  matter,  build  up  the  beautiful  living  body  to  perfect 
maturity  of  sue,  and  form,  and  faculty.  And  it  is  not  only  while  their 
bodies  are  growing  that  animals  require  to  take  in  and  assimilate  new  matter, 
but  also  liter  maturity,  in  order  to  repair  the  waste  of  constant  action. 
Supply  of  fuel  and  water  to  the  steam-engine  is  not  more  necessary  than  of 
aliments  to  the  living  body. 

Some  of  the  less  perfect  animals  take  in  sustenance  almost  like  vegetables, 
by  absorbent  tubes  that  open  on  their  surface;  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
receive  it  first  into  an  interior  cavity,  where  it  undergoes  certain  preparation, 
and  is  then  offered  to  internal  absorbents,  which  drink  up  what  is  required, 
and  carry  it  into  the  circulating  blood.  This  internal  cavity  is  called  a 
stomach.  Its  form  an  appendages  differ  exceedingly  in  different  animals, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  which  serve  for  their  sustenance, 
and  to  various  other  circumstances. 

In  man,  the  process  of  digestion  has  the  following  steps.  The  food  is 
first  received  by  the  mouth.  It  is  there  broken  or  torn  into  small  portions 
by  the  cutting  and  grinding  wedges,  called  teeth,  with  which  the  jaws  are 
armed ;  at  the  same  time  a  fluid  called  saliva  is  mixed  with  it,  poured  out 
from  fflands  around,  so  as  to  reduce  it  into  a  pulpy  mass :  this  mass  is  then 
pushed  backwards  by  the  tongue  to  enter  the  long  tube  called  the  gullet  or 
wsophaguSf  which,  by  successive  contraction  of  circular  fibres,  propels  it 
down  to  the  pouch  of  the  stomachy  placed  under  the  edge  of  the  left  ribs. 
From  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach  a  liquor  oozes,  called  the  gastric 
juice^  the  most  general  solvent  in  nature,  and  which,  attacking  the  received 
food,  soon  reduces  it,  of  whatever  kind,  to  the  state  of  a  pultaceous  mass, 
named  chyme;  in  this  state  it  enters  the  narrow  intestinal  canal  which  is 
continued  from  the  stomach,  where  it  almost  immediately  receives  a  mixture 
of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  poured  out  from  the  liver  and  pancreas.  After 
this  mixture,  as  it  gradually  passes  on,  a  chemical  decomposition  and  sepaca* 
iion  of  parts  takes  place,  and  the  pure  nutriment  of  the  body  assumes  the 
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state  of  a  milky  fluid  floating  among  refuse.  This  milky  flaidy  called  ckj^^ 
is  taken  up  all  along  the  canal  by  the  numberless  absorbent  mouths  of  the 
vessels  called  lacieah,  and  is  then  carried  to  the  thoracic  duct^  and  by  it  into 
the  blood  to  supply  the  waste.  The  intestinal  canal  is  about  six  times  as 
long  as  the  body,  affording^  therefore,  a  yery  extensive  surface  from  which 
absorption  may  take  place.  That  remnant  of  the  chyme  which  the  absorb- 
ents refuse,  mixed  with  various  depositions  or  secretionS|  continues  its 
journey  onwards,  and  is  periodically  discharged. 

,  Much  of  the  process  which  we  have  now  described  is  mechanical,  as  will 
appear  immediately;  other  parts  of  it  are  chemical j  such  as  the  solution  of 
the  food  by  the  gastric  juice,  the  separation  of  the  milky  chyle,  &c. :  and 
parts  are  vital^  such  as  the  afflux,  just  when  wanted,  of  saliva,  gastric  juice, 
bile,  &c.,  and  the  muscular  and  absorbent  actions.  He  who  neglects  the 
study  of  any  one  of  these  three  classes  of  particulars,  must  have  a  very  in- 
complete acquaintance  with  the  function. — We  proceed  now  to  explain  the 
mechanical  or  physical  circumstances  connected  with  digestion. 

The  abdomen  *  may  be  considered  as  a  vessel  full  of  liquid,  in  which,  there* 
fore,  there  is  pressure  in  all  directions,  increasing  with  the  depth,  (see 
hydrostatics,)  and  increased  also  by  the  action  of  the  surrounding  muscles 
which  form  the  sides  of  the  cavity. 

The  justness  of  this  view  of  the  abdomen  becomes  evident,  when  we  con- 
sider that  only  moistened  or  semifluid  food  descends  into  the  stomach,  that 
drink  follows,  and  that  gastric  and  other  juices  are  poured  out  to  mix  with 
the  food  as  it  passes  on  to  occupy  the  long  intestinal  canal  \  and  that  then 
the  intestines  externally  are  perfectly  smooth,  and  are  moistened  by  the 
constant  secretion  of  lubricating  serum,  so  that  they  slide  among  each  other, 
without  sensible  impediment  from  friction.  The  abdomen,  therefore,  is  in 
fact  a  roundish  smooth  vessel  filled  with  a  thick  fluid,  which  is  farther  con- 
tained in  a  perfectly  pliant  and  smooth-coated  tube. 

Thus  any  part  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  a  living  man, 
is  supported  like  water  in  surrounding  water,  and  theiefore,  if  the  whole 
contents  be  of  equal  specific  gravity,  no  part  can  descend  or  advance  by  its 
weight.  Neither  can  any  general  pressure,  nor  contraction  of  the  surround- 
ing parietes,  hasten,  except  at  the  moment  of  expulsion,  the  motion  of  any 
contained  matter — as  has,  however,  often  been  supposed;  nor  can  it  help  to 
empty  one  part  into  another — the  stomach,  for  instance,  or  the  gall-bladder, 
into  the  small  intestine. 

For  the  same  reason,  however,  the  very  slightest  contractile  action  of  any 
con1|uning  part  is  sufficient  to  dislodge  its  contents — gravity  as  a  resistance 
being  neutralized  by  the  surrounding  fluid.  And  when  the  gall-bladder,  or 
stomach,  or  any  part  of  the  intestinal  tube,  becomes  so  full  as  to  put  the 
elasticity  of  the  coats  ever  so  little  upon  the  stretch,  this  circumstance  alone, 
unless  some  muscular  action  oppose,  will  cause  a  discharge  of  the  contents. 
—The  natural  action  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  a  successive  contraction  of  its 
circular  fibres  from  above  downwards  propelling  the  contents,  just  as  if  a 
small  ring  or  tube  were  put  round  the  canal  and  pushed  forwards. 

These  considerations  make  evident  the  common  error  of  supposing  that 
vomiting  can,  by  the  sudden  compression  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  mec/iant- 
callif  eroulge  or  clear  the  obstructed  biliary  ducts.  If  general  pressure  of  the 
abdomen  could  produce  this  and  similar  efiects,  a  descent  in  the  diving-bell 
should  be  a  powerful  remedy  in  human  maladies;  for  nearly  fifteen  pounds 
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on  Uie  ineh  aie  added  io  the  (ndintiy  abdominal  preMniOy  at'  a  depib  of 
ibirj^  feet  in  water. 

We  henoe  see  also  the  kind  of  error  into  whidi  onr  predeeesson  fell  so 
generally,  when  they  attributed  mnoh  of  the  digestive  power  of  the  stomaoh 
to  its  simple  pressoie  upon  the  food.  The  £dea  probably  arose  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  stomaoh  or  giziard  of  a  fowl,  which  is  a  powerful  gristly 
aabstanoe,  answering  the  purpose  almost  of  a  mouth  and  teeth,  as  weu  as<^ 
a  stomaoL 

It  is  an  error  also  to  suppose  that  quioksilveri  whidi  is  sometimes  swal* 
lowed  to  remove  obstructioni  runs  through  the  bowels  simply  by  its  weight. 
On  first  entering  the  loose  small  intestinei  it  must  drag  the  part  containing 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  abdomen^  and  in  that  situation^  the  whole  intestine 
must  pass  round  it,  nearly  as  a  rope  passes  through  a  ring  fixed  to  the  floors 
When  the  mtfoury  arrives  at  the  part  of  the  intestine  called  the  cmcuniy 
where  the  iarthw  course  lies  upward  along  the  fixed  arch  of  the  colon,  it  pro- 
bably can  be  dislodged  onlv  by  the  patient's  lying  down.  Any  useful  opersp 
iion  of  quicksilver  in  suck  cases,  may  be  in  its  stimulating  the  bowels,  by 
dragging  cur  displacing  them,  in  the  manner  above  described. 

When  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  are  the  containing  sides  of  the  cavity, 
become  tense,  whether  from  unusual  fulness  of  the  cavity,  or  from  their 
own  action  in  any  of  the  straining  exertions,  a  variety  of  imporUmt  me* 
chanical  efiects  ensue.    Thus, 

A/uUstomaok  produces^— tension  and  projection  of  the  beUy-*-pn>jectioa 
of  the  diaphragm  into  the  chest,  causing  hurried  breathing,  and  impeding 
speech  and  singing— expulsion  of  blood  fh)m  the  abdominal  vessels,  and, 
therefore,  congestions  elsewhere,  as  in  the  arteries  of  the  head,  sometimes 
producing  apoplexy. 

AMofmnal/fdnetif  as  in  drcpiy,  ijfmpamtUf  corptdeney^  pregnancy,  fto., 
produces  most  of  the  effects  now  mentioned  in  an  aggravated  degree.  If 
dropsy  be  allowed  to  proceed  too  fiir  without  tapping,  we  patient  mil  die  of 
suffocation  from  the  rise  of  the  diaphragm. — ^The  external  veins  of  the  legs 
and  abdomen  of  a  dropsical  person  are  generally  turgid,  because  the  blood  is 
pressed  into  them  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  becanse  the  passage  of 
blood  through  the  abdomen  is  impeded.  In  tympanitis,  or  windy  dropsy, 
as  it  has  been  called,  the  viscera  hang  down  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  while 
the  air  occupies  the  upper  part  In  common  dropsy  the  viscera  float  about 
and  are  supported. 

'  Straining  or  strong  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  therefore,  also 
pressure  on  the  abdominal  contents,  occur  with  almost  eveiy  considerable 
bodily  exertion;  for  the  abdominal  museles  are  the  antagonists  of  the  great 
muscles  on  the  back  and  about  the  spine,  and  must  always  come  into  play 
with  them  to  give  firmness  and  rigidity  to  the  trunk  of  the  body.  This 
may  be  seen  remarkably  in  the  actions  of  lifting,  running,  wrestling,  &c. 
As  the  abdominal  muscles  cannot  act  in  a  eontinueaway  and  strcmgly,  unless 
the  ribei,  from  which  they  arise,  become  nearly  fixed,  the  ribs  are  supported 
during  exertion  by  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  by  the  air  in  the  chest,  then 
confined  by  the  closure  of  the  air-passages :  henoe  there  is  generally  compres- 
sion in  the  chest  also  when  the  abdomen  is  compressed,  and  the  blood  is 
squecEcd  towards  the  extremities  from  both  cavities  at  once.  It  is  important . 
to  remark  also,  that  in  what  are  called  the  strong  actions  of  the  chest,  ti$ 
coughing,  meezing,  blowing,  &o.,  the  abdominal  musdes  are  at  least  as 
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actiye  as  the  pectoral :  by  palling  down  the  ribs  to  which  they  are  attaehed, 
they  narrow  the  chest,  and  by  compressing  the  abdominal  contents^  and  thus 
-raising  up  the  diaphragm,  they  shorten  the  chest 

The  following  cases  exemplify  the  effects  of  straining.— The  lifting  of  a 
great  weight,  or  making  any  great  exertion,  driyes  the  blood  up  to  the  head ; 
as  is  marked  by  the  sudden  redness  of  the  face. — Coughing  or  vomiting  will 
cause  closed  leech-bites  to  bleed  afresh,  and  sometimes  will  overcome  the 
action  of  the  spincter  of  the  bladder  or  rectum  :  coughing  will  also  produce 
vomiting. — Straining  to  empty  the  bladder,  rectum,  or  womb,  or  the  effort 
of  vomiting,  will  cause  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  white  of  the  eye, 
with  consequent  e£fusion  of  blood  there. — ^Apoplexy  often  happens  under 
the  same  circumstances,  from  the  breaking  of  a  vessel  in  the  bnun. — ^The 
rupture  of  a  varicose  vein,  or  of  aneurism,  generally  happens  during  exer- 
tion.-—'And  during  exertion,  the  protrusion  is  likely  to  occur  at  any  weak 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  of  some  portion  of  its  contents,  producing  what 
is  called  hernia  or  rupture. 

Vomiting  is  produced,  not  by  the  forcible  contraction  of  the  stomach,  aa 
wa9  long  supposed,  but  chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  stomach  has  been  removed  from  a  living 
animal,  and  a  sheep's  bladder  containing  liquid  has  been  substituted  for  it, 
in  connection  with  the  gullet  above  and  the  intestines  below ;  and  on  then 
injecting  an  emetic  drug  into  the  veins  of  the  animal,  vomiting  has  taken 
place,  as  if  the  stomach  bad  been  there  and  unhurt.*  From  this  we  see  why, 
to  prevent  regurgitation  of  the  food,  during  exertion,  the  upper  orifice  of  the 
stomach  requires  to  be  almost  as  strongly  dosed  as  the  sphincters  below. 

A  small  pump — in  this  application  called  the  stamacK-pump — has  lately 
been  used  in  medical  practice,  for  removing  poisons  from  the  stomach  in 
oases  where  the  action  of  vomiting  could  not  be  excited.  It  has  already  saved 
many  lives.  It  resembles  the  common  small  syringe,  except  that  there  ara 
two  appertures  near  the  end,  instead  of  one,  which,  owing  to  valves  in  th^n, 
opening  different  ways,  become  what  are  called  a  sucking  and  u  forcing  pas- 
sage. When  the  object  is  to  extract  from  the  stomach,  the  pump  is^vorked 
while  its  sucking  orifice  is  in  connection  with  an  elastic  tube  passed  into  the 
stomach,  and  the  discharged  matter  passes  by  the  forcing  orifice.  When  it 
is  desired,  on  the  contrary,  te  throw  cleansing  water  or  liquid  into  the 
stomach,  the  connection  of  the  tubes  is  reversed. 

As  a  pump  may  not  be  always  procurable  when  the  occasion  for  it  arises, 
the  profession  should  be  aware,  thi^  in  many  ^ases  a  simple  tube  will  answer 
the  purpose  as  well,  if  not  better.     Such  a  tube  being  introduced,  and  the  ^ 
body  of  the  patient  being  so  jhoed  that  the  tube  forms  a  donward  channel ' 
from  the  stomach,  all  fluid  matter  will  escape  from  the  stomach  by  the  tube, 
as  water  escapes  frt>m  a  funnel  by  its  pipe }  and  if  the  outer  end  of  the  tube 

*  Tbe  meohanifln  of  Tomiting  U  still  a  moot  point  in  phyiioloigr.  Hr.  "BtilghUm,  a  oele- 
brated  English  physiologist,  opened  several  animals  during  the  effort  of  Tomiting,  and  he 
asserts  that  he  distinctly  saw  the  contractions  of  the  stomach.  The  more  recent  experiments 
of  M.  Magendie,  which  were  repeated  in  the  presence  of  a  committee  of  the  French  Insti- 
tate,  are,  however,  entirely  contradiot4>ry  of  those  of  Mr.  fiaighton,  and  seem  to  show  thai 
the  stomach  is  entirely  quiesoent  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  Mr.  Maingaalt>  nevertheless,  has 
been  led  to  results  opposed  to  those  of  M.  Magendie,  and  he  is  supported  by  Professor 
Portal  and  M.  Bonrdon,  both  of  whom  appeal  to  experiments,  and  to  some  pathological 
facts,  which  are  very  imposing.  It  appears  to  us  probable  that  vomiting  is  usually  the  joini 
effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  musclesy 
though  either  is  of  itself  occasionally  sufficient  for  that  purpose.-^Jm.  £d. 
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be  kept  immersed  in  liquid;  there  will  be  dnring  the  digcharge  a  fiyphon-aotion 
of  considerable  force.  On  then  changing  the  posture  of  the  body,  water  may 
be  ponred  in  throagh  the  tube  to  wash  the  stomach,  and  may,  by  the  same 
channel,  be  again  discharged.  Such  a  tube,  made  long  enough,  might,  if 
desired,  be  rendered  a  complete  bent  syphon,  the  necessary  preliminary  sue- 
tion  being  produced  by  a  syringe,  or  by  an  assistant,  who  acts  through  an 
interposed  vessel. 

But  there  is  still  an  easier  mode  than  either  of  these  now  described,  of  dis- 
lodging poison  from  a  torpid  stomach,  «».,  merely  to  place  the  patient  so 
that  the  mouth  shall  be  considerably  lower  than  the  stomach, — as  when  the 
body  lies  across  a  chair  or  a  sofa,  with  the  face  near  the  floor, — and  then,  if 
necessary,  to  press  on  the  stomach  with  the  hand.  The  cardiac  orifioe  opens 
readily  in  such  a  case,  and  the  stomach  is  emptied  like  any  other  inverted 
yessel. 

<^  Useful  as  the  pump  may  prove,  upon  occamons,  in  evacuating  the  stomach, 
its  more  ancient  office  of  injecting  the  enema  is  still  the  more  important — and 
recent  experience  seems  to  show  that  such  injection  may  become  a  remedy 
of  more  extensive  utility  than  had  yet  been  suspected.  From  an  erroneous 
opinion,  that  what  had  been  called  the  vcUve  of  the  cmcum  acts  as  a  perfect 
valve,  allowing  passage  downwards  only,  few  practitioners  have  ventured  to 
order  much  liquid  to  be  injected,  for  fear  of  overstretching  the  lower  part  of 
the  intestine ;  and  the  possibility  of  thus,  by  injection,  relieving  disease  situ- 
ated  above  the  supposed  valve,  has  scarcely  been  contemptated.  It  is  now 
ascertained,  however,  that  fluid  may  be  safely  thrown  in  even  until  it  reach 
the  stomach. — ^Perhaps  few,  if  any  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  could 
resist  the  gentle  force  of  penetrating  water,  so  that  a  mechanical  remedy  of 
certain  effect  mav,  in  many  cases,  be  substituted  for  the  drastic  purgatives 
and  pernicious  bleedings  now  used,  and  (rften  used  in  vain. — ^From  what  has 
been  said  above  of  the  abdomen  and  the  intestinal  canal,  it  appears  that  an 
injection  tends  to  spread  itself  with  singular  unifDrmity  over  the  whole.  This 
tendency  may  be  rendered  obvious  to  sight  by  throwing  a  sheep's  intestine, 
recently  extracted,  into  a  bucket  of  water,  and  then  pumping  water  in  at  one 
end : — a  stream  will  issue  strongly  at  the  other  end,  although  several  feet 
distant,  almost  immediately,  and  without  any  intermediate  part  having  become 
very  sensibly  tense. — Of  course,  in  the  livmg  body,  in  oases  of  spasms  or  ob- 
struction, the  liquid  must  be  thrown  in  against  resistance  very  gradually. 

That  case  is  called  intro9u$cqpium  of  the  bowel,  in  which  an  upper  portion 
ihlls,  or  is  received  into  a  portion  below,  (as  one  part  of  the  finger  of  a  glove 
may  be  received  into  another  part,)  and  the  receiving  portion  of  the  bowel, 
mistaking  the  received  for  descending  food,  holds  it  fast.  This  occurence 
forms  a  complete  obstruction,  and  generally  proves  fatal.  Many  infants  with 
irritable  bowels,  die  of  it-^Now  a  copious  enema,  such  as  we  have  described 
above,  is  almost  a  certain  cure.  The  liquid  advances  until  it  reaches  the  part  ' 
where  the  portion  of  gut  has  been  swallowed  by  gut  below;  and  as  it  cannot 
pass  without  pushing  the  introsuscepted  portion  back  to  liberty^  it  effects  the 
cure.* 

The  perpetual  ^ftin^  or  little  valved  pump,  of  which  we  have  been 
^Making  as  lately  used  m  applications  to  the  animal  body,  can  inject  or  with- 

*  It  sbonld  be  rem wk«d,  hoveyer,  that  thts  meMore  eaa  snooeed  only  whikt  tbe  Intro- 
Bttsoeption  is  recent ;  at  least  before  inflammation  has  ooonrred  and  adhesions  formed 
between  the  introsiuoepted  portion  and  that  portion  of  the  bowel  in  which  it  is  receiFed 
Common  or  atmospheric  air,  from  its  great  elasticity,  lightness,  Ac,  is  the  best  floid  for 
the  inieeUon.'^Am,  Xd, 
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Fig.  176. 


draw  any  quantityy  and  is  iberefore  very  saperior)  for  almost  e^ry  pBrpoae, 
to  the  large  old  syringes  which  bad  no  Talves,  and  wbiob,  withont  beinff 
removed,  oould  injeot  only  onoe  their  fill.  With  well-adapted  addition^ 
apparatus;  the  same  instrument  will  answer  for  many  pnrposesi  as  for  throw* 
ing  op  the  enema^  olearing  the  stomacb,  transfusion  of  blood  ex<» 
haustingoapping-glassee,  relieving  the  over-distesd^  breasts ; 
for  the  lotio  yesicao,  vaginte  vel  nrethne^  &c.  ito  snrgieal 
apparatus  is  now  complete  without  (me.  The  annexed  out- 
line represents  snoh  a  syringe.  The  aperture  e  is  rradered  < 
tucking  orifice^  by  a  valve  at  it,  opening  inwards;  and  a  is 
the  forcing  orifice,  in  consequence  of  having  its  valve  opening 
outwards :  ft  is  the  piston,  with  its  handle.  The  valves  raaj 
be  variously  made,  or  a  single  douhU'WUff  cock  may  be  used 
instead  of  both.  Convenient  dimensions  for  the  syringe  are 
from  four  to  six  inches  for  the  l^igth,  and  from  Ihree-qiuurters 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  for  the  diameter. 

For  a  case  of  diseased  rectum,  wheie  it  was  necessary  to 
use  an  enema  daily,  oroflbener,  the  enema /««ne^  represented 
here,  (from  the  funnel-shaped  mouth  a  downwards,  and  exclusive  of  the  pari 
above  a)  wasocmtrived,  and  was  found  more  foansgeable  by  the  patient  thaa 
any  other  instrument.  If  the  tube  a  6  be  about  two  feet  long,  (it  may  be  of 
metal,  oiled  silk;  caoutchouc  cloth,  &c.,)  the  liquid  column  contained  in  it 
suffices  to  overcome  the  ordinary  abdominal  resistance; 
bat  if  a  very  short  tube  be  used,  tl|e  open  funnel  a  must 
be  converted  into  a  close  vessel,  as  repreiented  here  bj 
the  dotted  line  above  the  funnel,  having  a  bladder,  or 
other  air-tight  bag,  dj  connected  with  it^  and  a  bottle<> 
neck  and  cork,  or  a  cock,  at  c,  for  admitting  the  enema. 
On  pouring  in  the  liquid  at  c,  the  air  in  the  vessel  c  a 
is  foreed  into  the  bag,  and  on  then  closing  the  opening 
at  c,  and  compressing  the  bag,  it  is  evident,  that  any 
desired  degree  of  injecting  pressure  may  be  exerted  on 
the  enema.  This  apparatus  is  both  cheaper  and  more 
simple  than  any  syringe,  and  is  equally  effectual ;  and 
the  bag  never  being  wetted,  lasts  long :  ^  is  a  cook  kept 
shut  until  the  moment  of  iiyeetion.-^Tbe  principle  of 
substituting,  in  an  injecting  apparatus,  the  pressure  of  a 
Uqaid  column  for  that  of  a  piston,  was  first  suggested  in 
this  work;  and  yet  since  the  publioation  of  the  woric, 
more  than  one  patrat  has  been  taken  f<^  it^  for  parties 
seeking  to  convert  it  to  their  profit 
By  viewing  the  abdomen  in  the  true  light  of  a  vessel  or  bag  filled  with 
liquid  which  is  seeking  to  esci^  in  all  directions,  we  have  the  explanation 
of  several  cireumsttticesamnec ted  with  hernia  or  rupture;  in  which  aocidenty 
the  containing  sides*  of  the  abdomen  in  some  part  have  given  way,  aUowing  a 
portion  of  the  viscera  to  escape,  so  as  to  form  a  tumour  under  the  skin. 

Hernia  may  be  produced  by  all  eaoses  which  stmn  or  weaken  the  muscls^ ; 
as  by  leaping,  lifting,  great  weights,  coughing  and  sneeiing,  lying  with  the 
belly  across  a  bench  or  yard,  as  sailors  do  on  ship-board,  over  distention  of 
the  belly  by  eating  or  drinking,  oorpnlency,  dropsy,  pregnancy ;  debility  of 
muscle  from  dissipation,  &c. 

The  reason  that  a  rupture  increases  so  rapidly  after  it  has  once  begun,  is, 
that  the  protruding  part  is  truly  a  fluid  wedgC;  of  which,  therefore^  the  opening , 
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feroe  iiuMSMS  wiih  ihe  diameler.  (See  Hydroetaiiet.)  This  shows  the 
singular  importance  of  airesttng  the  aooident  at  its  ybtj  oommenoement.  The 
trosses  nsed  to  repress  rapture  were  deseribed  at  page  412. 

In  attempting  to  retom  any  part  of  the  abdominal  contents  whieh  may  have 
eeoaped  as  a  rupture^  we  shotdd  recoUeet,  that  a  soft  uniform  eompTesMon  or 
squeezing  exerted  upon  the  tnnumr  by  the  hands  of  the  operator^  if  greater 
than  the  internal  prsssnie  of  the  abdomen,  is  slowly  pushing  back  again  any 
ftaid  matter  that  oan  oosn  inward  from  the  tumour ;  and  by  thus  g^ually 
lessening  the  siae  of  the  tnmouri  may  effect  the  desired  object,  without  the 
adoption  of  the  last  resource,  of  cutting  parts  to  widen  the  inlet.  When,  in 
such  a  case,  the  operator  sees  clearly  with  the  mind's  eye  what  is  passing 
under  his  &igers,  his  eflbrts  may  often  be  successful,  where  a  less  intelligent 
individual  would  fail.  No  man  practises  medicine  long,  whatever  his  nomi* 
nal  department,  without  having  opportunities  of  saving  life,  or  of  preventing 
a  serious  operation^  by  judicious  management  of  recent  hernia.  The  barbae 
reus  old  fiishion  of  lifting  the  patient  by  the  heels  and  shaking  him,  that  the 
weight  of  the  b6wels  might  dn^  back  again  the  part  which  h^l  escaped,  was 
founded  on  ignennce  of  the  &ct,  that  the  weight  of  the  bowels  in  ail  posi- 
tions of  the  body,  is  supported  almost  entirely,  not  by  theur  attaohments^  but 
bgr  the  saitound^  parts. 

The  function  of  digestion  or  assimilation  sketched  in  the  preceding  pan* 
graphs,  by  which  the  animal  body  assumes  foreign  matten  from  around,  and 
converts  them  into  its  own  substances,  is  a  subject  of  study  little  inviting  in 
some  of  its  details,  but  taken  altogether  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  which 
can  engage  the  human  attention.  It  points  directly  to  the  curious  and  yet 
unanswered  queBtion-*-what  is  un  ?  The  student  of  nature  may  analyse 
with  all  his  art  those  minute  portions  of  matter  called  teeth  and  ova,  which 
he  knows  to  be  the  rudiments  of  future  creatures,  and  the  links  by  which 
endless  gsnerations  of  living  creatures  hang  to  existence :  but  he  canimt  dis- 
entangle and  display  apart  their  mysterious  Lnv  1  that  something  under  the 
influenoe  of  w4ich  eaeh  little  germ,  when  placed  in  due  ciroumstanoes,  swells 
out,  to  fill  an  invifflble  mould  of  maturity  which  determines  its  forms  and  pro- 
portions. One  sudi  substance  thus  expands  into  a  beauteous  rose-bush ; 
another  into  a  noble  oakj  a  third  into  an  eagle ;  a  fourth  into  an  elephant-^ 
J9tk^  in  the  same  way,  out  of  the  rude  materials  of  broken  seeds  and  roots, 
and  leaves  of  plants,  and  bits  of  animal  fled),  is  built  up  the  human  frame 
itself,  whether  of  the  active  man^  combining  graoefulness  wiih  strength  or  of 
the  gentler  woman,  with  beauty  around  her  as  light  How  passing  strange, 
that  such  should  be  the  origin  of  the  bright  eye,  whose  glance  pierces  as  if 
the  invisible  soul  were  shot  with  it — of  the  lips  which  pour  forth  sweetest 
eloquence— of  the  larynx,  whose  vibrating  fills  Ihe  snrronnding  air  with 
ssusie  I  and,  more  wonderful  than  all,  ot  that  mass  shut  up  within  the  body 
fortress  of  the  skull,  whose  delicate  uid  curious  texture  is  the  abode  of  the 
soul,  with  its  reason  whieh  contemplates,  and  its  sensibility  which  delights 
in  these  and  endless  other  miraeles  oi  creation. 
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Tke  Secretum  o/Ae  Kidn^s,  dte. 

Or  the  large  quantity  of  fluid  daily  taken  into  the  human  hody,  nmch 
esei^  with  the  breath,  as  is  proved  by  the  visible  condensation  of  it  in 
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frosty  air,  or  on  any  oold  polikhdd  sorfoce  held  near  the  mbnth ;  part  escapes' 
by  the  skin  in  perspiration ;  but  the  greatest  part,  after  having  answered  th« 
purposes  of  the  constitution,  is  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  two  secreting 
organs,  called  the  kidneys,  and  from  them  by  fit  channels,  is  carried  off, 
holding  in  solution  various  other  matters,  which  the  system  does  not  requite. 
The  kidneys  are  situated  in  the  loins,  one  on  each  side  of  the  spine ;  and 
the  constant  drain  of  liquid  from  them  passes  down  by  two  membranooa 
canals  called  urei&n  into  the  bladder,  from  which  the  liquid  is  again  expelled 
through  the  urethra,  at  considerable  interrals,  according  to  the  rapidity  of 
accumulation. 

The  bladder  is  a  curious  membranous  and  muscular  reservoir,  oi  which 
the  fibres  can  contract  so  as  to  expel  the  last  drop,  and  yet  can  yield  so  as  to 
admit  a  quart  or  more. 

The  passage  of  fluid  downwards  through  the  ureters  from  the  kidneys  to 
the  bladder  resembles,  in  some  respects,  the  passage  of  blood  in  the  veins. 
Authors  have  erroneously  supposed  that  the  weight  of  the  fiuid  suffices  to 
cause  its  descent:  but  the  bladder  and  ureters  are  enclosed  in  a  commoa 
cavity  with  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  while  this  is  full  of  a  soni-fluid  mass 
of  greater  specific  gravity  Uian  the  urine,  the  latter  is  not  only  supported  by 
the  surrounding  pressure,  as  water  would  be  supported  by  water,  but  la  forced 
upwards  or  resisted,  as  water  would  be  in  honey  or  treacle :  in  deseending, 
therefore,  it  obeys  some  other  force  than  gravity,  namely,  that  of  the  secret* 
ing  vessels  and  heart. 

The  ureterSf  bladder  and  urethra  are  the  seats  of  some  of  the  most  distress- 
ing diseases,  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable.  Two  clasoes  of  these 
being  relievable  chiefly  by  mechanical  means,  require  to  be  shortly  oon8i<* 
dered  here.  They  are,  obstructioM  in  the  ur^ra;  and  concretioM,  or  iitmeSf 
as  they  are  called,  in  (he  bladder, 

Obstmeiiona  or  strictures  in  the  urethra  are  generally  consequences  of  an 
inflammation,  which  has  destroyed  the  dilatability  of  a  part  of  the  canal. 
They  appear  as  if  a  thread  or  a  bit  of  tape  were  tied  round  the  canal,  so  aa 
to  narrow  its  calibre.  Oonstant  irritation,  which  destroys  the  general  health| 
fits  of  fever,  broken  rest,  and  even  death  from  total  suppression  of  urinci 
have  been  common  consequences  of  stricture. 

Until  within  a  recent  period,  the  treatment  of  such  obstructions  was  pur- 
sued very  generally  according  to  a  blind  routine.  The  attempt  was  made 
either  to  bore  them  open  by  wedges,  called  bougies,  often  of  doubtful  and 
tedious  operation,  ei^  to  destroy  them  by  caustic  passed  down  to  them  in  the 
end  of  a  bougie,  which  caustic  often  hurt  the  part  of  the  canal  anterior  to 
them,  or  eat  out  false  passages  about  the  stricture,  or  opened  blood-vessels 
so  as  to  cause  dangerous  h»monrhage. 

Struck  by  the  defective  state  of  tiiis  branch  of  the  healing  art,  the  author 
of  the  present  work,  while  abioad,  and  situated  where  he  had  interesting 
opportttnities  of  observation,  had  bestowed  considerable  attention  upon  it, 
and  he  then  contrived  and  tried  several  new  means  of  relief.  These  were 
afterwards  brought  more  extensively  into  use  and  improved,  and  others  were 
added,  by  his  brother  Dr.  James  Amott,  superintendent  surgeon  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  who  gave  a  minute  accent  of  them 
in  a  treatise  on  urethral  diseases,  and  a  supplement,  published  in  the  years 
1818  and  1820.  They  have  become,  perhaps,  still  better  known  in  France 
than  in  England,  through  the  work  of  Dr.  Ducamp,  which  describes  them, 
and'which,  having  been  submitted  to  the  French  Institute,  and  most  &voura- 
bly  reported  upon  by  the  appointed  authorities^  soon  became  a  standard  trea- 
tise in  the  country ; — ^in  France;  abo^  the  philosophy  of  mechanics  had  been 
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stadied  by  surgeons  more  generally  than  in  England.  li  is  painful  to  bd 
obliged  to  add,  that  Dr.  Ducamp,  as  regarded  these  instruments  and  the 
Tiews  of  disease  and  treatment  which  had  suggested  them,  concealed  the  fact 
of  his  being  only  a  translator.  The  imposition  was  not  diseoyered  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  two  years  afterwards,  hastened  appa« 
lently  by  the  fatigues  of  the  extensive  practice  which  the  report  of  the^ 
Academy  brought  upon  him.  The  author  has  had  so  much  pleasing  inter* 
Qourse  with  enUghtened  and  honourable  Frenchmen^  that  it  pains  him  to 
have  this  fact  to  relate. 

The  objects  aimed  at  by  the  new  means  were, — to  ascertain  the  exact  con- 
dition of  the  diseased  canal — tp  facilitate  the  passing  of  instruments  in  cases 
qf  difficulty — ^ai^d  to  effect  a  permanent  cure.  The  following  $even  of  these 
aneans  may  here  be  particularized ; 

Ist.  An  examining  sound;  being  a  bougie  with  the  point  formed  of  a  softer 
tenacious  material;  in  which  fibres  of  cotton  or  silk  are  mixed  to  prevent 
any  portion  from  being  broken  off  or  detached  during  use.     This  sound, ' 
pressed  against  the  obstruction,  takes  a  correct  impression  of  its  anterior  facCi 
and  shows  the  magnitude  and  exact  position  of  the  still  remaining  opening. 

2d.  An  expanding  or  dilator  sound,  which  is  a  small  tube  with  a  dilatable 
button  at  its  extremity.  The  botton  consists  of  a  little  bag,  which  is  passed 
through  the  stricture  empty,  and  is  filled  with  fluid  after  it  has  passed.  It 
readily  discovers  any  other  strictures  beyond  the  first^  and^  to  a  certain  degree^ 
the  state  of  each. 

3d.  A  conducting  canula  or  tube,  open  at  both  ends.  It  is  passed  dowa 
to  the  stricture,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  directing  small  bougies 
seeking  entrances  through  yeij  narrow  strictures;  or  of  guarding  the  caustic 
bougie  in  its  approach  to  the  place  of  its  action. 

4th.  In  cases  where  the  attempt  to  open  the  passage  has  failed  by  all  com- 
mon means,  a  conducting  tube  is  first  introduced,  and  through  it  six  or  more 
small  bougies  are  passed  side  by  side,  so  as  to  probe  the  whole  face  of  the 
stricture  at  the  same  time.  It  is  thus  scarcely  possible  that  the  opening 
should  not  be  found. 

6th*  Were  even  this  means  to  fail,  the  conducting  tube  may  be  filled  with 
water,  under  any  degree  of  pressure,  which  water  will  either  open  the  pass- 
age for  the  small  bougieS;  or  will  itself  act  as  the  sharpest  and  most  insinu- 
ating of  all  instruments.  The  stricture,  by  which  ever  means  opened,  will 
then  allow  the  urine  to  escape.  As  patients  might  fear  that  water  forced  to- 
wards a  bladder  already  too  full  would  only  increase  th^  evil|  J.  Arnot  waited 
for  more  numerous  proofs  of  the  utility  and  safety  of  the  practice,  before 
strongly  recommending  it:  Dr.  Amussat,  of  Paris,  has  since  published  a 
statement  of  numerous  cases  of  retention  thus  relieved. 

6th.  A  dilator  for  widening  the  stricture,  after  a  small  instrument  can  be 
passed  through  it.  It  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  bougies  and  sounds 
of  former  times.  The  chief  objections  to  these  last  are,  the  painful  friction, 
the  danger  of  making  false  passages,  the  tediousness  and  imperfection  of  the 
euro,  and  that  they  cannot  dilate  any  part  of  the  canal  beyond  the  size  of  its 
orifice,  through  which  they  have  to  pass,  and  which  during  health,  is  the  nar* 
rowest  part  of  the  canal. , 

The  dilator  consists  of  a  tube  of  thin  membrane  introduced  while  empty 
into  the  stricture,  on  a  ball-pointed  wire,  and  then  filled  with  fluid  by  a 
syringe,  so  to  dilate  the  stricture,  with  any  degree  of  force,  from  the  mere 
filling  of  the  part  to  the  strain  of  the  hydrostatic  press,  sufficient  to  tear  the 
strongest  texture  that  disease  can  form.  The  dilating  tube  is  about  two  inche? 
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long,  and  its  end  next  to  the  opentor  ie  fixed  to  the  point  of  asmtU  oatheter, 
through  which  the  distending  flnid  is  injected.  The  tube  Is  formed  of  tliin 
mlk  riband  of  various  sises,  with  the  edges  joined.  It  is  lined  with  prepared 
gat  of  the  cat  or  dog,  which  is  almost  as  thin  as  gold-beater's  skin,  although 
▼cry  strong  and  water-tight;  and  it  is  covered  with  the  same  to  give  the 
ffnoothest  and  softest  possible  external  surface.  When  complete  and  en* 
closing  its  blunt  wire,  it  is  still  much  less  bulky  than  the  bougie  which  would 
be  required  for  the  same  case.  Thus,  it  passes  easily ;  it  cannot  tear  the  canal 
or  make  false  passages ;  it  can  enter  through  a  small  orifice,  and  then  dilate 
to  any  desired  extent;  and  its  greatest  advantage  is,  that  by  swelling  so  as 
to  follow  the  yielding  of  the  stricture,  it  can  effect  at  one  application,  what 
only  a  succession  of  hard  bougies,  during  lonff  treatment,  could  aceomplish. 
In  one  day  it  has  often  removed  dbease  which  had  resisted  otiier  means  for 
months  or  even  years. 

Some  practitioners  and  critics,  not  understanding  the  law  of  fluid  pressure, 
(explain^  at  p.  128,)  objected  at  first  to  the  dilator,  that  a  little  water  or  m 
pressed  into  it  by  a  syringe,  would  be  unable  to  overoome  much  reristance. 
Had  they  seen  the  instrument  lifting  so  readily  as  it  does,  a  heavy  weight 
laid  upon  it,  or  snapping  a  strong  ligature  tied  round  it,  they  would  not  have 
had  this  prejudice.  It  was  objected,  also,  that  the  instrument  would  do  mis- 
chief by  dilating  the  urethra  before  and  behind  the  stricture  more  than  the 
stricture  itself;  now  its  dimensions  being  determined  and  fixed  by  those  of 
its  silken  tunic,  it  never  can  distend  beyond  the  diameter  chosen,  and,  there* 
fore,  if  of  the  proper  size,  it  can  only^reM  on  the  stricture  itself.  It  was 
also  said,  that  this  instrument  requires,  in  the  operator,  greater  manual  dex- 
terity and  acquaintance  with  mechanical  philosophy  than  many  surgeons 
possess ;  but  this  is  merely  saying  that  the  arts  are  progressive,  and  that  the 
.  accomplished  surgeon  of  the  present  day  is  more  dexterous  and  intelligent 
than  his  predecessors  of  the  last  century.  It  is  not  accounted  a  reason  why 
the  delicate  apparatus  of  the  oculist  should  fall  into  disuse,  that  all  surgeons 
are  not  aUe  to  apply  it. 

Some  attempts  had  been  made  before,  to  construct  a  dilaior  of/ktid  pre9* 
svre,  but  they  produced  nothing  of  value.  For  urethral  purposes,  a  simple 
gut  or  intestine  is  worse  than  useless,  for,  being  yielding  in  its  texture,  the 
surgeon  can  never  know  truly  the  sise  of  his  instrument,  and  therefore  may 
do  much  mischief  by  it,  Dr.  Ducamp,  in  speaking  of  the  dilator,  allows  that 
he  did  not  first  invent  it,  but  then,  from  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  its  true 
value,  he  takes  praise^'to  himself  for  shnplifying  and  improving  it,  by  throw* 
ing  away  the  silk,  and  using  the  eut  only.*-A  variety  of  metalfic  dilatcmr 
have  been  contrived  and  used  by  English  surgeons  since  the  publication  of 
Amoi^i  Treatise  on  StrictureSf  but  although  manageable^wiUi  less  trouMe 
than  the  fiuid  dilator,  they  want  its  chief  merits. 

The  dilator  is  applicable  to  many  other  purposes  in  surgefy  besides  that 
BOW  mentioned,— as  for  removing  stricture  of  the  ^Uet,  and  of  the  rectum, 
for  checking  hsamorrhage  in  deep  wounds,  for  dilatrag  wounde  as  a  tent,  &c. 
And  the  operation  of  lithotomy  was  saved  to  a  gentleman,  whom  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  and  the  author  of  this  work  were  attending  together,  by  the  dilator 
opening  h  fistula  in  perineo,  so  that  a  lar^  stone  was  extracted  without  cot* 
ting.  The  dilator  has  also  served  in  removing  stones  from  the  female  bladder. 

7th.  Another  improved  means  for  the  treatment  of  stricture,  described  in 
the  treatise,  is  a  mode  of  applying  caustic  for  its  entire  destruction,  but  so  as 
not  to  touch  any  other  part  of  the  canal.  Formerly  the  caustic  was  apf^ed 
to  the  face  or  anterior  part  of  the  stricture,  and,  therefore,  had  almost  always 
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to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  healthy  canal  before  it  coold  reach  the  narrowest 
fibres :  the  extent  of  snob  por&»  depending  on  de  distance  from  these 
fibres  of  the  part  where  the  lining  of  the  canal  began  to  be  drawn  inwards  by 
tbem.  This  explains  why  not  nnfireqnently  a  hundred  applications  of  canstio 
were  made  in  a  ringle  case,  and  why,  danng  such  treatment,  &lse  passages 
were  often  bored,  and  other  mischieis  produced.  Now  by  applying  the  oaustio 
KttitAtn  the  stricture  at  once  a  single  application  generally  suffices.  To  ac- 
complish this,  a  rine  of  caustic  is  placed  (as  described  in  the  TreatisBf  and 
in  the  Ccues,)  on  a  bougie  of  peculiar  construction,  about  an  inch  from  its 
extremity;  and  the  bougie  being  then  passed  down  to  the  stricture  through 
a  tube  or  conductor,  and  the  point  being  passed  beyond  the  stricture;  me 
caustic  is  guided  to  the  yeiy  spot  where  it  is  desired  to  act."^ 

*  Dr.  Dnounp  inearred  a  sinffiilar  riik  in  glTing  himself  out  a«  tif  6  tnt  propoter  of  llie 
iaftrameata  and  pnctioe  deMiioed  above ;  for  he  wai  ilreadj  known  as  a  translator  of 
Sngliflh  medieol  books,  and  the  2Vea/i««  on  Stricturea  of  J.  Amott  had  been  held  np  to 
nnblic  attention  two  years  before  by  the  various  medical  reviews,  in  terms  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: "We  have  earefelly  perused  this  little  volume,  and  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  by 
far  the  best  systemalio  work  on  the  snbjeet  in  the  English  langaage.** — It  is  a  judioioua 
compilation,  interwoven  with  mnoh  original  and  aoute  observation :  and  it  gives  publicity 
to  instruments  which  promise  to  be  of  essential  benefit  to  operative  surgery." — Medico* 
Okirurgical  Be^iew,  Jtmuary,  1819. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Daeomp  Imagined  thai  the  slight  alteration  proposed  by  Um  in  the  oon« 
stmetion  of  thj^e  of  the  new  instruments,  might  be  a  shield  to  him  when  detected ;  but  as  the 
chief  merit  was  in  the  analysis  of  the  subject  which  suggested  such  instruments  and  not  in 
the  mere  meehanioM  fUfllment  of  intentions,  even  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  In- 
Btinimenta  wonld  not  haive  been  a  suileient  excuse.  His  ohanges, however,  were  either  trifiing 
or  retrograde.  His  metaUio  dilating  tound  is  less  perfect  than  metalUe  sonada  oontrived 
bv  J.  A.,  but  not  described,  because  the  fluid  dilating  sound  was  found  to  be  preferable. 
His  porte-ixniHique  is  defective  in  not  distending  the  stricture  at  the  moment  of  applying 
t&e  oaostie ;  and  his  mode  of  making  a  dikoor  witheot  the  silken  tmic,  renders  it  not  only 
a  UBeleBS,  but  a  dauKerous  inetrument  :-*indeed,  suoh  as  obliged  him  to  use  the  caustic  in 
almost  every  case.  His  silence  with  respect  to  the  liquid  probe  favours  the  conclusion  that 
he  did  not  understand  it,  although  Dr.  Amussat  of  Paris  nas  since  used  it  with  much  sue- 
oees  :«-«nd  Ihe  sama  remark  ap^es  to  the  douM4  oaih^ur  (see  Amott's  oases,)  or  eonde  a* 
double  euTTMtf  as  it  has  been  caUed  by  those  who  have  since  used  it  in  Paris. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  report  made  by  the  commissioners  of  the  French 
Institute,  Doctors  Desohamps  and  Percy,  in  May,  1822,  on  the  subject  of  Ducamp's  work 
entitled  TraM  dm  ret^fiHona  if  urjae. 

"  This  treatise  conceminff  a  most  important  malady,  because  one  of  the  most  comnoiL 
and  painful  which  affects  humanly,  has  appeared  to  us  to  merit  more  than  ordinary 
attention. 

*'  When,  some  yau*  ago,  year  same  cemmiseionerB  had  to-  express  thefar  epintofl  of  ano-' 
thar  work  on  thia  snl^eo^  they  commended  the  seal  and  indostey  of  its  estimable  author 
(Dr.  Petit;)  but  they  could  not  conceal  that  there  were  still  imperfections  in  his  modes  of 
treatment;  and  also  that  they  were  almost  entirely  either  borrowed  on  imitated  from  the 
Aiglish. 

**  The  work  of  Dn  Daoanp  now  leavee  us^  however,  nothing  more  to  desire^  and  we  have 
no  longer  reason,  as  regards  this  sul^eot,  to  envy  our  neighbours*  Although  a  volume  of 
moderate  sise,  it  is  incomparably  more  complete  and  full  of  matter  thsca  the  balky  treatises 
lately  published  in  other  eountrtes; 

**•*  Duoamp  leaves  aU  these  anthon  fiur  behind  him,  whether  as  to  the  sonndaess  of 
his  doctrines,  Che  superiority  of  his  trials,  or  the  invention  of  instruments. 

"  He  takes  a  print  or  model  of  the  stricture  by  an  instrument  of  his  invention,  ealled 
Bonde  JSa^loratriee,    (Amotf  s  examining  sound,  page  471.) 

''  For  introducing  bougies  in  difficult  cases,  he  uses  an  elastic  gum  tube>  which  he  caUtf 
eondueteur.    {Detcribed  above,  page  471.) 

"  Mr.  D.  has  Invented  for  measuring  the  length  of  strictures,  Ac,  an  instrument  which. 
When  introduced,  enlarges  beyond  the  stricture.    {The  dilating  tound, page  471.' 

"  The  nitrate  of  silver,  or  common  caustic,  is  what  he  uses  for  destroying  strictures,  but 
he  employs  it  in  a  new  manner,  which  appears  to  us  to  give  it  new  powers,  and  to  deprive 
it  of  all  its  former  dangers.  *  *  He  carries  the  caustic  into  the  stricture  by  means  of  his 
p&rU  tauttique,    {She  mkove,  page  478.     Abb  7  of  Mr,  Amott,) 

**  ...........To  enlarge  the  canal  at  the  morbid  part  of  its  tme  calibre,  he  uses  an  instrumeni 

which  he  names  a  iilataimr,    {Dilator,  page  471.)    He  does  not  conceal  that  this  instru- 
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JStone  in  the  bladder  is  another  disease  lelieTable  chiefly  by  meohanioal 

means. 

The  urine  as  secreted  in  the  kidneys^  contains  dissolved  in  it,  a  variety  of 
substances  which,  under  certain  circumstances^  separate  and  assume  the  solid 
form, — as  sugar  separates  in  small  crystals  from  cooling  syrup,  or  salt  from 
coolins  brine  : — and  it  is  thus  that  those  minute  grains  are  produced  which 
we  cali  urinary  gravel.  A  single  particle  of  gravel  remaining  by  an  acci- 
dent in  the  bladder,  soon  attracts  to  itself  more  matter  of  the  same  kind,  and 
becomes  the  nucleus  or  centre  of  an  increasing  massj  which  is  what  we  call 
the  stone  in  the  bladder. 

In  a  second  Tract  by  the  author^s  brother,  published  in  1820,'*'  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  appears : 

<<  From  the  severe  suffering  of  the  patient  labouring  under  stone  in  the 
bladder,  and  the  remedy  being  an  operation  so  painful  and  dangerous,  that 
many  wear  out  their  lives  in  certain  misery,  rather  than  submit  to  it,  it  has 
arisen  that  no  part  of  surgenr  has  excited  more  attention,  either  in  the  medical 
profession  or  out  of  it.f  m  very  important  change  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  has  now  been  made  for  upwards  of  a  century ;  and,  indeed,  it  has 
i^peared  to  be  the  opinion  of  modern  surgeons,  that  the  manner  of  operating 
practised  in  Gheselden,  about  a  century  ago,  and  which  has  been  called  the 
<  glory  of  English  surger/  was  so  nearly  perfect  as  to  leave  little  room  for 
improvement.  The  hopes  which  the  rapid  progress  of  chemistry,  and  the 
grand  disooveries  relating  to  stone  of  Scheele,  WoUaston,  Fourcroy,  and 
others  some  time  ago  gave  birth  to,  that  we  should  be  able  to  dissolve  stone 
by  lithontriptics,  and  thus  save  the  horrors  of  lithotomy,  had  again  died 
away,  and  the  researches  of  many  ingenious  men  who  have  been,  and  still 
are  employed  about  the  question,  have,  for  their  end,  more  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  stone  by  remedies  and  regimen,  than  to  improve  the  manner  of 
removing  it  when  once  formed.  I  trust,  however,  notwithstanding  the  sup- 
posed exhausted  nature  of  the  subject,  that  the  following  essay  will  prove 
that  much  was  still  possible  in  the  improvement  of  this  department  of  the 
healing  art." 

The  publication  from  which  the  above  paragraph  is  taken,  and  the  ^*  Trea* 
ii^'  which  preceded  it,  in  both  of  which  new  instruments  and  new  pro- 
cesses were  described,  and  interesting  &cts  were  detailed,  aroused  the  pubKc 
attention  in  England  to  the  possibility  of  improving  the  treatment  of  stone ; 
and  about  the  same  time,  a  similar  spirit  awoke  with  more  decided  effects  iit 
France.  The  results  have  now  become  of  great  importance' to  humanity. 
In  the  medical  publications  since  that  time,  oases  soon  began  to  be  re- 
corded in  lithotomy  superseded  by  new  means,  and  lately  such  cases  form 
the  majority.    We  shall  now  briefly  animadvert  to  the  principal  of  these 

ment  had  been  Imagined  before  him,  bnt  be  bas  the  merit  of  perfecting  it^  and  of  r«dacing 
to  practice  what  before  had  only  existed  as  a  project 

" In  renderin^jastlce  to  the  able  men  who  have  preceded  Bnoamp,  we  must  atiU^ 

say,  that  no  one  has  displayed  so  much  industryi  dexterity,  and  talent,  and  we  think  that 
be  has  high  claims  to  the  confidence  of  patients  and  the  gratitude  of  the  profession,  an<i 
that  his  work  merits  the  enloginm  of  the  Academy. 

(Signed)  "  Dksohamps, — Parot,  Keporters. 
CuYiBB, .  .  • Secretary, 

^  Cases  illnstratiTe  of  the  Treatment  of  Urethral  Obstniotions  and  of  Stone.  By  Jamei 
Arnott. — Longman  and  Co.,  1820. 

t  The  Catalogue  of  authors  who  hare  written  upon  stone  opeupies  In  Plooqaot's  LUtrtt^ 
tura  Mediea,  no  less  than  twenty-nine  very  closely  printed  quarto  pages. 
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meaas^  iatending,  however,  only  to  ii&terest  the  reader  in  a  maimei^  that  may. 
lead  him  to  the  perusal  of  the  original  worksi  where  more  minnte  information 
is  to  be  found.  They  shall  be  named  in  the  order  in  whieh  they  have  oome 
into  use. 

'  The  dilator,  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  stone,  has  already  been  spoken 
of  in  the  preoeding  pages. 

^The  double  catheter.  This  instrument^  with  its  applioations  to  causes  of 
stone  and  other  affections  of  the  bladder,  is  described  in  Amott't  Cases,  It 
has  two  channels,  by  one  of  which  a  fluid  may  pass  into  the  bladder,  while 
by  the  other  there  is  a  returning  current  mixed  with  urine.  It  is  equipped 
with  two  pliant  tubes,  of  which  one  leads,  from  a  supplying  reservoir,  and 
the  other  to  a  vKttie  vessel.  It  will  soothe  irritation  of  the  bladder,  whether 
arising  from  stone  or  not,  by  keeping  the  acrid  urine  in  a  diluted  state,  or  by 
applying  bland  and  medicated  liquids  directly  to  the  internal  surfiioe  of  the 
bladder.  Not  being  larger  than  a  common  catheter,  it  may  be  worn  for  any 
period  as  the  common  catheter  now  is.  It  need  prevent  no  sedentary  occu- 
pation, and  may  be  used  during  sleep.  It  will  act  powerfully  to  dilate  a 
contracted  bladder,  if  the  reservoirs  be  placed  high,  and  the  fluid  be  caused  to 
distend  with  the  pressure  of  a  lofty  column.  It  also  affords  by  far  the  best 
means  of  admitting  to  the  bladder  any  solvent  of  stone.  Even  pure  water  is 
a  weak  solvent  of  most  animal  calculi,  as  is  proved  by  placing  them  in  a  run- 
ning stream  j  but  the  living  bladder  bears  with  impunity  a  diluted  acid  or 
alkali. 

The  ^/phon  catheter  (also  first  described  in  Amoti^s  Cases)  is  merely  a 
catheter  of  a  length  that  will  allow  ita  external  part  to  descend,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute the  long  leg  of  a  syphon.  (See  I^ieumatics.)  Its  outer  extremity 
is  turned  up  a  little,  or  has  a  portion  of  soft  animal  gut  tied  upon  it  to  act 
as  a  valve,  for  preventing  the  entrance  of  air.  The  most  useful  applicatioa 
of  this  instrument  is  to  keep  the  bladder  empty  after  operations,  until  the 
healing  process  has  made  a  certain  advance.  The  diffusion  of  urine  among 
the  surrounding  parts  after  lithotomy,  particularly  after  the  high  operation, 
is  often  a  cause  of  death ;  and  the  syphon  catheter,  by  providing  a  channel 
by  which  the  urine  must  immediately  pass  away  as  secreted,  obviates  tha 
danger.  This  instrument  is  sometimes  useful  in  very  irritable  bladders,  by 
preventing  the  repeated  distensions  of  the  bladder,  with  the  consequent 
ezcwciatlDg  contractions.  It  has  also  relieved  in  the  deplorable  case  of  the 
bladder  torn  or  opened  by  sloughing  in  parturition,  as  it  can  keep  the  unhap- 
py patient  quite  dry. 

A  forceps,  calculated  to  pass  through  a  tube  into  the  bladder,  and  to  open 
there,  for  the  purpose  of  soiling  any  small  stone  or  other  solid  object  offered 
to  it,  was  desorib^  long  ago  in  the  Armamentum  Chirvrgicum  of  Scultetus, 
but  was  again  forgotten  until  John  Hunter's  investigationB  led  him  to  a 
second  invention  of  it  Such  an  instrument  had  for  a  considerable  time  passed 
under  the  appellation  of  Hunter's  wretkra  or  bladder  forceps,  answering  for 
extracting  small  stones,  and  therefore,  if  used  in  time,  preventing  occasion* 
ally,  the  necessity  of  lithotomy.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  Amott'a 
Sssay,  it  was  modified  and  much  more  extensively  used  by  Sir  ^tley  Cooper 
and  other  surgeons  in  England. 

But  a  new  and  intense  interest  has  now  been  excited  with  respect  to  the 
forceps,  as  a  means  of  removing  stone^  by  the  discovery— also  an  old  disco- 
very revived*— that  a  struight  tube  may  be  passed  to  the  bladder,a6  aconduotor, 
instead  of  the  bent  tubes  or  catheters  commonly  used.  A  door  is  thus,  as  it 
vere,  opened  directly  into  the  bladder,  through  which  a  stone  might  even  be 
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BHXkf  if  light  wore  dinoted  upon  it,  and  through  whieh  it  etrily  may  be  can^t 
and  broken  to  pieces,  and  brought  away  without  doing  injury  to  the  living 
parts.  Dr.  Oiviale,  of  Paris,  had  the  aerit  first  of  oontxivinff  good  instru- 
ments for  this  operation,  and  of  himself  opersting  with  oomplete  success  in 
many  cases.  Bat  the  praise  of  carrying  the  operation  of  Ltthofrity  (stone' 
ioearing-doum,)  as  it  is  now  named,  to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  is  shared 
by  Tarkras  other  ingenious  surgeons,  as  Gmithuisen  (who  fint  used  the 
straight  sound,)  Amussat,  Leroy,  Heurteloup,  (who  proposed  the  mode  of 
percussion,)  fto.  The  operator  introduces  a  strong  forceps,  which  seises 
and  holds  &st  the  stone,  and  he  then  weakens  the  stone  by  boring  it  in  various 
directions  with  a  simple  drill,  which  passes  through  the  handle  ^  the  forceps, 
and  is  turned  rapidly  by  a  driU*bow  acting  on  its  external  end,  or  with  a  drill 
of  which  the  point  can  be  bent  to  one  side,  so  as  to  excavate  to  any  desired 
extent  \  after  which  weakening,  the  stone  is  crushed,  either  by  the  forceps 
which  first  held  it,  or  by  another  instrument  called  hrtseeoquef  made  on  pur- 
pose ;  or  without  boring  at  all,  Heurteloup  and  others  at  once  break  the  stone 
to  pieces  by  blows  of  a  small  hammer  acting  on  a  sliding  limb  of  the  forceps. 

Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  Zoonomic^  published  in  1790,  proposed  to  seize  stones 
by  forceps  pa«ed  into  the  bladder,  and  then  to  break  them  down  or  destroy 
them  mechanically;  but  the  supposed  necessity  or  working  through  a  long 
bent  tube  prevented  triak  from  being  made.  The  author  of  this  work  also 
riiowed  some  years  ago,  before  any  of  the  above-deseribed  improvements 
were  made  (see  C<ue»,  page  93,)  that  it  was  possible  to  pass  a  bag  into  the 
living  bladder,  and  to  enclose  a  stone  there,  so  that  any  solvent  might  be 
injected  into  the  bag,  and  agani  withdfawn  without  coming  into  eontact  with 
the  bladder.  This  was  shown  rather  to  excite  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
operating  with  the  living  bladder  with  great  precision^  than  to  recommend 
that  precise  means  of  d^troying  stone. 

To  all  the  ingenious  instruments  above  spoken  of  for  breaking  down  the 
stone,  there  is  still  this  objection,  that  it  is  broken  into  such  fragments,  that 
many  of  them  require  to  be  afterwards  treated  as  distinct  stones,  and  thus 
^  painful  operation  has  to  be  repeated  again  and  again,  and  whole  months 
may  pass  before  the  operation  be  completed.*^The  author  deems  it  possible^ 
to  make  a  forceps  of  several  ckws  or  ribs,  which  should  surround  the  stone 
80  loosely  as  to  leave  it  freedom  of  motion  within  the  claws,  like  a  loose 
kernel  in  a  shell,  and  so  that  on  making  the  forceps  itself  whirl  backwards 
and  forwards,  like  the  drill  in  Civiale's  apparatus,  the  stone  might  be  quickly 
rubbed  to  dust  by  the  friction  or  file  action  of  the  roughened  interior  of  the 
daws.  The  Uadder  would  be  filled  during  the  operation,  widi  water,  or  even 
ilir,  to  secure  plenty  of  room  for  the  turning  instrument : — or  a  slender  exter-' 
nal  foroeps  might  be  used  as  a  gttsrd,  to  prevent  contact  of  the  bladder  with 
Ae  movinff  instrument.  Out  of  the  b^ly,  a  stone  harder  than  urinary 
calculus,  placed  in  such  a  cage  with  rough  interior,  and  subjected  to  the 
action  described,  is  soon  reduced  to  dust.  There  are  various  ways  of  making 
a  feroepe  or  cage  for  this  operation,  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves 
to  persons  knowhig  what  has  already  been  achieved  in  this  department  of 
practice,  and  having  the  ingenuitj  likely  to  engage  them  in  such  a  pursuit. 

The  hiffh  operation  of  lithotomy  possesses  orer  the  common  laieral  opt' 
tcoian  such  advantages  as  the  following  :^thi»ness  of  the  parts  out  through 
-•^stance  of  the  knife  from  important  arteries — stones  of  Ycrv  large  sise  may 
be  more  earily  eztractedr*-^he  prostrate  ^and  is  not  wouadeci.  But  the  high 
operation  has  not  become  general, — ^because — there  was  dificulty  in  avoid**  . 
ing  the  peritoneum  while  making  the  opening  into  the  bladder — there  was 
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daager  of  eBoAm  of  iiifn^  miQiig  Ike  onl  ptrii,  ftfter  the  operatioii  —i 
where  the  bladder  wae  ooiitraoted,  the  ineision  had  to  be  Tery  deep.  Now 
these  objeetioQS  are  obviated  by,  lat^  the  doubk  oatheUr^  whieh  will  dikte 
the  eontracted  bladder;  2d,  by  the  a^phm  ecUketetf  whieh  will  prerent  the 
effuaioQ  of  uf ioe ;  and  8d,  by  the  joinied  Mdmg  lewirfy  (see  Oouei ,  page 
104y)  whieh  will  caumre  the  aeennte  otttting  in  the  desirdd  plaoe.  Had  we 
poeaeesed  theoi  for  the  removal  of  stone,  no  less  haisrdous  means  than  eut- 
tingy  the  high  opetations  with  the  new  secorities  might  hftve  been  best. 

When  a  eatheter  has  to  be  retained  in  the  bladder  after  any  operation^  in 
oases  wheroi  if  it  slipped  oat,  it  might  with  diffienhy  be  i^laoed,  something 
shoold  be  passed  through  it  like  a  small  spring  feseeps  to  expand  and  be* 
eome  an  internal  bnMoii  preventing  its  esoape.  (See  Cbsa^  page  94.) 


mnsin  PHuvoxsir A. 

Althoagh  so  many  of  the  uterine  phen<»ifliui  are  meehanioal,  these  an 
few  of  them  whieh  ooold  be  treated  of  with  advantage,  exoept  in  oonneotion 
with  partioulars,  of  which  the  consideration  does  not  belong  to  a  work  like 
this.    We  shall,  however,  cite  the  following  partioalars  as  examples. 

The  protection  given  to  the  tender  foetus  by  the  liquor  amnxi  in  which  it 
floats,  is  snoh,  tMt  a  blow  frCHu  without  is  expended  on  the  surrounding 
water,  and  cannot  reach  the  foetus. 

The  head  of  the  foetus,  because  ossifieation  begins  in  it  first,  beoomes  of 
greater  speoifio  i^yity  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  therefore  gene* 
rally  lies  at  the  bottom  of  its  liquid  bed.  It  is  thus  ready  to  appear  first  in 
parturition,  aeoording  to  the  safest  oourse  of  delivery. 

The  membranes  distended  by  the  liqnor  amnii  descend  before  the  bead,  as 
a  soft  but  powerful  wedge  preparing  toe  wf^,  anoarding  to  die  principle  ex« 
plained  in  a  previous  page. 

We  have  spoken,  at  page  168,  under  the  name  otpneamaiic  tractor^  of  a 
circular  piece  of  leather  or  similar  soft  substances,  kept  extended  by  included 
solid  rings  or  radii,  as  being  adapted  to  some  purposes  of  surgery.  Now  it 
seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  purpose  of  obstetric  surgery,  viz.^  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  steel  forceps^  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  deficient  in  manual 
dexterity,  whether  from  inexperienoe  or  natural  inaptitude.  The  forceps,  to 
be  well  and  safely  used,  requires  address,  which  even  the  naturally  dexterous 
man  cannot  possess  without  a  certain  degree  of  continued  practical  familiarity 
with  it,  and  exoept  in  large  towns,  a  man  must  ^be  very  unfortunate  in  bis 
practice  who  often  requires  it :  hence  the  really  small  number  of  persons,  who 
use  it  well.  The  consideration  of  the  tractor  as  a  substitute  for  it  belongs 
properly  to  the  present  section :  but  as  the  true  mode  of  aotion  of  the  traotop 
is  not  very  reaaily  conceived  by  persons  who  either  have  never  been  in- 
structed in  the  general  laws  of  physics,  or  who  have  ceased  to  be  familiar 
with  them,  sooh  persona  are  advised  to  read  this  paragraph  in  continuation 
of  that  at  pa^  168,  and  to  weigh  well  the  following  remaiks,  A  tractor  of 
three  inches  in  diameter,  would  act  upon  any  body,  to  liflb  or  draw  it,  with  a 
&ree  of  about  a  hundred  pound»— with  more  therefore,  than  is  ever  required 
or  allowable  in  obstetric  practice.  In  lifting  a  stone,  the  tractor  does  not  act 
as  if  it  were  glued  or  nailed  to  the  stone,  but  merely  beajs  or  takes  off  the 
atmospherio  pressure  from  one  part,  and  allows  the  pressure  on  the  opposite 
side,  not  then  counfeetbalaneed,  to  push  the  stone  in  the  direction  of  the  trac- 
tor;— so  when  placed  upon  the  head,  it  would  not  pull  by  the  ekini  in  the. 
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xmener  of  a  rery  strong  adhesive  plaster  applied  there,  as  uninformed  per- 
tons  would  be  apt  to  suppose,  but  by  taking  off  a  oertsin  atmospheric  pres* 
sure  from  the  part  of  the  head  on  whioh  it  rested,  it  would  allow  the  pressure 
on  the  other  side  or  behind  to  urge  the  head  forward  on  its  way.  Of  course 
the  forwarding  pressure  in  such  a  case  would  not  operate  on  the  head  directly, 
but  through  the  intervening  parietes  and  contents  of  the  maternal  abdomen. 
It  wo^ild  be  much  better  to  have  a  gentle  and  diffused  action  of  the  tractor 
over  a  larce  surlaoe,  than  an  intense  action  on  a  small  surfiice,  and  therefore 
a  tractor  ror  the  purpose  now  contemplated  should  not  be  very  small,  and 
should  have  a  little  air  underneath  it  in  a  slight  depression  or  cavity  at  its 
oentre. — The  foroeps  must  be  more  effective  than  the  tractor  for  rectifying 
nal position  of  the  head,  and  diminishing  its  transverse  diameter;  but  the 
tractor  will  answer  both  these  purposes  in  a  degree  greater  than  many  would 
expect."*"  The  author  proposes  to  publish  on  this  matter,  and  on  some  other 
strictly  professional  subject!  whioh  are  lightly  touched  upon  in  the  present 
general  work,  such  a  practical  detail,  as  for  the  dilator,  syphon  catheter,  &c.^ 
IS  found  in  his  brother's  ^^TreatM'  and  ^*Cau$J' 


Condition. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  here,  that,  for  the  practice  of  general 
and  obstetr!c  surgery,  learning  and  judgment  are  of  Kttle  avail  unless  aocom« 
panied  by  manual  aezterity :  and  it  is  one  of  the  improvements  yet  to  be 
made  in  our  system  of  education  for  various  professions,  to  cultivate  morel 
methodically  the  use  of  the  hands.  Children  and  young  people,  in  obtain- 
ing practical  familiarity  with  ingenious  toys,  tools  of  carpentry,  games  of 
address,  musical  instruments,  &o.,  are  often  fitting  themselves  for  the  im- 
portant business  of  their  future  life. 

*  We  hare  been  already  compelled  on  one  or  two  oooasions  to  differ  from  the  able  author 
of  this  work,  in  relation  to  the  practical  application  of  some  of  bis  principles,  and  we  mast 
be  again  permitted  to  reeord  oar  dissent  from  his  opinion  that  the  pneamatio  traotor,  under 
certain  circumstances  is  peonliarlj  adapted  as  a  mbstitate  for  the  obstetric  foroeps.  Oar 
author  cannot  be  a  practical  accoucheur  or  he  would  at  once  perceire  that  the  yarious  ma- 
noeuvres by  which  labour  is  assisted  with  the  forceps,  cannot  be  accomplished  with  the 
tractor.  That  address  and  knowledge  are  requisite  to  apply  the  forceps  properly,  is  no 
objeotion  to  their  use ;  it  only  shows  the  necessity  of  the  operator's  acqniring  this  dexterity 
and  knowledge  before  attempting  to  apply  the  instruments ;  and  these  acquirements  are  not 
80  difficult  as  our  author  seems  to  think,  nor  do  we  beliere  that  the  number  who  possess 
them  is  so  very  small.  It  is  not  oonlended  eren  by  the  author  that  the  tractor  is  superior  to 
the  foroeps ;  he  only  reeommends  it  as  being  less  daageroos  in  the  bands  of  the  unakilftiU 
Now  it  might  be  supposed  from  this  that  the  tractor  is  readily  applied  and  cannot  effect  in- 
jury, both  of  which  are  erroneous.  Erery  instrument  is  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  igno- 
rance. If  a  person  deficient  in  dexterity  oonld  succeed  in  applying  the  traction,  (of  which 
we  haye  strong  doubts,  belioTing  it  woidd  require,  in  most  instances,  eren  Dr.  Amotf  s  skill 
and  knowledge)  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  he  would  produce  ii\jary  as  benefit  In  oerlaia 
states  of  labour,  the  tractor  may  be  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus  instead  of  the  head 
of  the  child,  or  to  both,  drawing  out  the  uterus  thus  as  well  as  the  child ;  it  may  be  applied 
before  the  uterus  is  soifioiently  dilated,  or  the  force  may  be  appUed  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion ;  indeed,  there  are  but  few  oases  in  whioh  foroe  coiUd  be  applied  in  the  proner  direo- 
tion  with  the  tractor,  Ac  These  accidents  cannot  happen  to  the  well  instructed ;  but  in  the 
hands  of  such,  the  forceps  are  more  effectual  and  equsJly  safe.  The  tractor,  then,  requiring 
■kill  for  its  proper  application,  and  being  a  less  efficient  inatnunent  than  the  forceps,  ought 
no^  independent  of  many  other  reasons,  to  be  recommended.  It  is  not  to  those  who  deyise 
imperfect  substitutes  for  yaluable  instruments,  or  temporary  palUatiyes  for  important  ope- 
rations, in  order  that  the  awkward  and  ignorant  may  imperfectly  perform  what  the  skilful 
or  instructed  should  only  attempt,  or  are  capable  of  accomplishing,  that  praise  is  to  be 
awarded.  It  is  the  just  meed  of  those  who  furnish  proper  instructions  for  the  use  of  instru- 
ments and  for  performing  operations,  and  present  the  means  of  gaining  information  and 
•kill.— Jm.  j^ 
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While  tho  author  direots  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  important 
physical  considerations  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages,  he  deems  it  neces- 
sary most  pointedly  to  remark^  that  in  the  livinff  body  mechaical  principles 
are  generally  associated  in  their  operation  with  the  more  recondite  principles . 
of  chemistry  and  of  life  ;  and  that  the  man  who  allows  his  mind  to  dwell 
too  exclosively  on  any  one  of  the  three  classes,  mnst  be  a  very  bad  reasoner 
in  questions  either  of  health  or  disease.  It  is  within  a  very  recent  period, 
however,  that  just  views  on  this  subject  have  begun  to  prevail,  and  that  the 
titles  of  the  peculiarly  mechanical  physician,  or  chemical  physician,  or  phy* 
sician  attending  only  to  the  influence  of  nerves  or  life,  are  likely  to  be  no 
longer  justly  applicable.  The  light  of  true  philosophy  is  at  last  breaking  in 
upon  the  very  complex  and  difficult  subjects  of  medical  inquiry ;  and  where 
formerly  keen  penetration  beheld  only  confusion,  even  common  minds  now 
begin  to  see  clear  divisions  and  beautiful  arrangement. 
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ANALYTICAL  TABLE. 


iNTRODtTCfTION. 

Progress  of  man  and  stationary  oondition  of  inferior  animals. 
The  progress  more  rapid  at  present  than  ever. 
The  divisions  of  haman  knowledge. 
Natural  philosophy  particularly  considered. 
Synopsis. 

The  fundamental  truths  of  natural  philosophy  explained  under  the  terms 

atom,  aUractioHf  repuUian,  and  inertia — the  divisions  of  this  work, 

page  19. 


PART  L— The  FOUR  FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS  minutely  examined 
and  used  to  explain  the  general  constitution  of  material  substances,  and  of 
the  motions  going  on  among  them^  page  22. 

Sbot.  I. — Constitution  of  Material  Masses,  22. 

Atoms — minute — ^indestructible — occupying  space,  22. 
Attraction  of  atoms  is  mutual,  25. 
Gravitation,  26 — Cohesion,  27 — Capillary  attraction,  28^-Che- 
mical  attraction,  28 — Definite  proportions,  29. 
Repulsion — The  influence  of  heat  on  masses,  30. 
Solid — ^liquid — air,  81. 
Repulsion  of  surfaces,  32. 

Modification  of  Masses :  33 — ^Crystal,  33 — ^Porosity,  84 — ^Den- 
sity, 35— -Hardness,  36 — Bkstioity,  37— Brittleness,  38— 
Malleability,  38— Ductility,  38— Pliancy,  39— Tenacity,  39. 
Appendix,  Properties  of  Matter,  41. 

Sect.  IT. — ^Motions  among  Bodies,  41. 

Motion  and  Rest ; 
Inertia  of  matter,  43. 

Motion  is  naturally  permanent,  46 — uniform,  47 — straight,  47. 
Centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  49. 
Quantity  of  motion  and  force,  58 — momentum,  54. 
Direction  of  forces  and  composition  of  motion,  55. 
The  two  forces  of  nature  are  Attraction  and  Repulsion^  58. 
81 
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Accelerated  motion,  58. 
Retarded  motion,  60. 
Pendulum  and  balance  wheel,  60. 
Projectiles,  64. 

Tides,  winds,  currents,  &c.,  obey  aiiraction,  C6. 
Explosion,  steam,  &c.,  obey  repulsion,  66. 
All  great  yelocities  are  results  of  continued  action,  and  are  de- 
stroyed by  continued  action,  67. 
Action  and  reaction  equal  and  contrary,  70. 
Appendix, — Definitions,  74 — Laws  of   motion,  75— Impulsive 
force  and  rectilinear  motion,  75 — Constant  force  and  constantly 
accelerated  motion,  76 — Of  Gravity,  77 — Motion  produced  by 
joint  forces,  77 — Equilibriums,  78---Joint  action  of  an  impulsive 
and  constant  force,  78 — Laws  of  central  forces,  80 — Joint  effect 
of  active  and  inactive  forces,  80 — Pendulum,  82 — Impact  of 
bodies,  83. 


PART  n.— DOCTRINES  OF  SOLIDS  or  MECHANICS,  84. 

Centres  of  inertia  and  gravity,  85. 

In  animal  bodies  90 — Sea  sickness,  91. 

Centres  of  percussion  and  oscillation,  98. 
Solids  moving  round  a  centre,  or  so  that  different  parts  may  have 

different  speed,  94. 
Simple  machines,  95. 

Lever,  95— Wheel  and  Axle,  103— Inclined  plane,  105 — ^Wedge, 
106,— Screw.  107— Pulley,  108— Engine  of  oblique  action,  109. 
Fly  wheels,  111. 
Complex  machines,  113. 

Friction,  114. 

Wheel  carriages,  115 — Rail-ways,  116. 
Strength  of  materials,  119. 
Influence  of  form — ^Arches,  &c.|  122. 


PART  m.— DOCTRINES  OP  FLUIDS  or  HYDRODYNAMICS, 

126. 

Sbot.  I — HYDBOSTATtos,  or  fluids  in  repose,  126. 

Pressure  in  a  fluid  extends  equally  through  the  whole,  127. 

Hydrostatic  press,  &c.  129. 

Pressure  in  a  fluid  increases  with  the  depth,  129. 

Compressibility  of  water,  &c.,  131. 
Not  influenced  by  shape  of  vessel,  132. 
Level  surface  of  fluids,  183. 
Spirit  level,  133 — ^Canals,   134 — Running  streams,  135 — 
gradual  change  of  the  earth's  surface  produced  by  running 
water,  136. 
Same  level  in  communicating  vessels,  189. 
City  water  works,  140. 
Springs  and  wells,  141. 
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Support  of  bodies  fioatiDg  in  fluidfi^  143. 
Specific  gravities,  144. 
Floating  bodies,  148. 

Swimming  of  man  and  inferior  animals,  149. 
Ballast,  152. 
Fluids  of  different  density,  153. 

Sect.  II. — Pneuicatics,  or  phenomena  of  air,  156. 

Lightness,  158. 
EUisticitj,  158. 
Air-pumps,    159 — ^Diving-bell,    162 — ^Water-balloon,    163 — 
Hiero's  fountain,  164. 
Pressure  in  all  directions,  165.  / 

Pressure  as  depth,  165. 

Weight  of  the  atmosphere,  167. 
Atmospheric  pressure  on  solids,  167. 
Magdeburg  hemispheres,  168. 
Pneumatic  tractor,  168. 
Atmospheric  pressure  on  liquids,  169. 

Pumps,   171 — Syphon,   172— Intermitting  fountains^   173 — 
Bird-glass,  174 — Vent-plugs,  174. 
Atmospheric  pressure  on  animal  body,  175. 
Cupping,  &c.  176. 
The  barometer,  176. 
Atmospheric  pressure  determines  the  liquid  or  aeriform  state  of 
aeriform  substances,  182. 
Boiling,  182. 
—at  different  heights,  183. 
— ^in  vacuo  and  distilling,  184. 
Elastic  force  of  steam,  186. 
Steam-engines,  187. 
Explosions,  190,  193. 
Atmospheric  pressure  affecting  combinations  of  bodies,  194. 

Effervescence— sparkling  liquids,  194. 
Atmospheric  pressure  affecting  the  density  and  temperature  of  the 
air,  195. 
Climate  depending  on  elevation,  196. 
Atmospheric  pressure  affecting  the  humidity  of  the  air,  196. 
Bain,  mist,  snow,  hail,  dew,  197 — Hygrometer,  198. 
Bain  and  clouds  among  mountains,  199. 
Fluid  support  of  floating  in  air,  200. 
Balloons,  200. 

Ascent  of  flame  and  smoke,  202. 
Chiminies,  203. 
Warming  and  ventilating  of  houses,  205. 

*  Apartments  for  consumptive  patients,  207. 
Winds,  208.— Trade  winds,  208. 
Land  and  sea  breezes,  209. 
Monsoons,  210. 
Pneumatic  trough,  210. 
Gasometer,  211. 
Pneumatic  chemistry,  212. 
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Sect.  III. — HTDBAULioSy  or  flaids  in  motion,  213. 

Fluids  moving  in  channels  or  issuing  from  yessels,  213. 

Aqucd acts,  216. 

Fountains  and  jets,  216. 
Waves,  216. 

Momentum  and  resistance  of  fluids,  220. 

Kesistanoe  to  ships,  &c.,  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
velocity,  220. 

Steam-boats,  221. 

Paddle-wheels,  221. 
Resistance  tol)odie8  in  air,  222. 
Fluid  resistance  limits  many  velocities,  222. 
is  influenced  by  shape  of  solid,  223. 

Water-wheels,  224. 
Fluid  resistance  proportioned  to  surface  of  contact,  and  not  to 

quantity  of  matter,  224. 
Projectiles,  225 — levigating,  225— Winnowing,  226 — ^Washing 

gold  dust,  226. 
Oblique  action  of  fluids,  226. 

Navigation— Sails,  226— Rudder,  227. 

Windmills,  229— Feathered  arrows,  229— Paper  kites,  230. 
Lifting  fluids,  231. 
Buckets — ^Pumps— Wheel*— Water-8CTew,231 — ^Water-ram,  232. 

Scot.  IY. — Aoonsnos,  or  doctrines  of  sound,  234. 

Nature  of  simple  sound,  235. 

Continued  sound  or  tone,  235 — Grave  and  of  sharp  sounds,  238. 
Musical  sounds,  238. 

Musical  scale,  239. 

Melody — Harmony — ^Accompaniment — ^Time,  241. 

Tuning-forks,  242. 

Musical  instruments,  242. 

Musical  ear,  245. 
Spreading  of  sound — ^in  solid  and  fluid,  246 — Stethoscope,  247. 

Velocity  of  sound,  248 — Many  examples,  248. 
Reflection  of  sound,  248. 

Echo — ^whispering  galleries — Ear  trumpets — Speaking-trumpets, 

Animal  ear,  252. 


PART  IV.— HEAT,  256. 

Sect.  I — ^Heat,  phenomena  which  it  produces,  257. 

Properties,  258 — Means  of  measuring  quantity  in  bodies,  259 — 

Diffuses  itself  equally,  259. 
Cold,  260. 
Conducting  power  of  bodies,  260— Natural  covering  of  animals, 

262— Clothing,  262. 
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Mode  in  which  heat  spreads,  266. 

By  the  motion  of  the  particles  in  fluids,  £66. 

By  radiation,  269. 
Expansion  of  bodies  by  heat,  274. 
Capacity  of  bodies  for  heal,  275 — Influence  of  bulk  on  this, 

277— Of  density,  280. 
Each   substance  expands  in  a  degree  peculiar  to  itself,  281 — 

Expansion  of  solids,  282 — Expansion  of  fluids,  284 — Expan- 

hhn  of  gases,  284. 
Latent  heat,  290. 
Boiling,  295. 
Distillation,  295. 
Evaporation,  295. 

Table  of  temperature,  300 — ^Thermometer,  300. 
Absolute  quantity  of  heat,  304. 
Influence  of  heat  on  chemical  combinations,  305. 
Influence  of  heat  on  vegetables  and  animals,  307. 
Sources  of  heat,  309— The  sun,  309— Electricity,  311— Com- 
bustion, 311 — Fuel,  317 — Condensation  and  friction,  322 — 

Functions  of  animal  life,  323. 


Sect.  II— Light,  325— Sources  of  327. 

Becomes  less  intense  as  it  spreads,  327 — Falling  on  bodies  ren- 
ders them  visible,  328. 
Shadows,  329,  331. 
Velocity  of  light,  329. 
Direction  of  light,  330. 
Transmission  of  bodies^  332. 
Refraction,  333. 
Lenses,  339. 

Camera  obscura,  sojar  microscope,  magic  lanteru,  341. 
Eye,  346. 
Vision,  348,  352. 
Distinct  vision,  350. 
Short-sightedness,  350. 
Long-sightedness,  350, 
Visual  angle,  355. 
Apparent  size  of  objects,  357. 
Foreshortening,  360. 
Perspective,  362,  373. 
Intensity  of  light,  shade  and  colour,  369. 
Divergence  of  rays  of  light,  374. 
Convergence  of  axes  of  the  eyes,  375. 
Cosmorama,  377. 

Painting  representing  motion,  378. 
Art  of  painting,  379. 
Telescope,  381. 

Mirrors,  straight,  386 — Curved  390. 
Comparison  of  light  and  sound,  392. 
Perfection  of  the  eye,  395. 
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PART,  v.— ANIMAL  AND  MEDICAL  PHYSICS. 
Sect.  I. — ^Animal  Mechanics,  399. 
Skull,  &c.,  399. 
Spine  and  its  distortions,  400. 
Limbs  and  mechanical  surgery,  401. 
Living  force,  409— Treadmill,  410. 
Surgical  instruments,  410. 

Sect.  II. — Animal  Hydrostatics  and   Hydraulics,  or  Fluidity  in 
relation  to  animals,  414. 

1.  Circulation  of  blood. 

In  arteries,  416. 

In  capillaries,  421. 

In  vein?,  423. 
Force  of  the  heart,  430. 
Hydrostatic  or  floating  bed,  431. 
Velocity  of  blood,  435. 
The  pulse,  436. 
Circulation  in  the  head,  440. 
Effects  of  position  on  the  circulation,  441. 
Fainting  from  diminished  arterial  tension,  442. 
Diffused  pressure,  444. 

Mercurial  bath,  445. 
Transfusion  of  blood,  445. 

2.  Bespiration  and  voice,  445. 

Action  of  chest,  446. 

Wounds  of  chest,  447. 

Hemoptysis,  448. 

Coughing,  448 — Sneezing — Hiccup,  &c.,  449. 

Suffocation,  449. 

Humane  Society's  apparatus,  450. 

Artificial  respiration,  450. 
Speech,  451. 

Modifications  of  voice,  452. 
Table  of  articulations,  455. 
Stuttering,  456. 
Ventriloquism,  461. 
8.  Digestion,  463. 

Mechanism  of  the  organs,  463. 
Effects  of  abdominal  pressure,  465. 
Vomiting,  466. 
Stomach  pump,  &c.,  466. 
Enema  funnel,  468. 

4.  Secretion  of  the  kidneys,  469. 

The  apparatus. 
Obstructions  in  urethra,  470. 

New  instruments  and  means  for  treatment,  471. 
Stone  in  the  bladder,  474. 

New  instruments  and  means,  475. 

5.  Uterine  phenomena. 

Protection  of  foetus  by  the  liquor  amnii,  47^ 

Position  of  ditto,  477. 

Importance  of  physical  knowledge  and  manual  dexterity,  478. 

THE  END. 
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The  fluhject  of  Physical  Geography  is  one  of  which  the  acknowledged  importance  is  rapidly 
forcing  its  iotrodaction  into  all  systems  of  education  which  pretend  to  keep  themseUee  on.  a  level 
with  the  improYoments  and  requirements  of  the  age.  It  is  no  longer  considered  sufficient  to  drill 
the  scholar  into  a  mechanical  knowledge  of  the  names  of  rivers  and  monnuins^  and  the  territorial 
divisions  of  the  earth's  surface.    A  want  is  now  felt  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  structare  of  the 

Jrlobe,  externally  and  internally,  and  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  variations  of  land  and  water, 
orest  and  desert,  beat  and  cold,  tides,  currents,  rain,  wind,  and  all  the  other  physical  phenomena 
occurring  around  us,  which  have  so  direct  and  immense  an  influence  upon  the  human  race.  This 
is  all  summed  up  in  «  Physical  Geography,'*  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  r^sum^  of  all  that  is 
known  on  the  natural  history  and  present  state  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitanta*-*the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  which  are  elucidated  by  the  minute  investigations  of  the  scientific 
observer.  This  vast  and  interesting  subject  has  been  successrullv  grappled  by  Mrs.  SomerviJle) 
who  in  the  present  volume  has  set  forth,  in  a  picturesque  and  vivid  style,  a  popular  yet  condensed 
account  of  the  globe,  in  its  relations  with  the  Solar  System ;  its  geological  forces ;  its  configuration 
ahd  divisions  into  land  and  water,  mounUin,  plain,  river,  and  lake ;  its  meteorology,  mineral  pro- 
dactions,  vegeution,  and  animal  life ;  estimating  and  analyzing  the  causes  at  work,  and  their 
influence  on  plants,  animals,  and  mankind.  A  study  such  as  this,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
ordinary  political  geography,  lends  to  the  latter  an  interest  foreign  to  the  mere  catalogue  of  names 
and  boundaries,  and,  in  addition  to  the  vast  amount  of  important  information  imparted,  tends  to 
impress  the  whole  more  strongly  on  the  mind  of  the  student. 

Eulogy  is  unnecessanr  with  regard  to  a  work  like  the  present,  which  has  passed  through  three 
editions  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  within  the  space  of  a  few  years.  The  publishers  therefore 
only  consider  it  necessary  to  state  that  the  last  London  edition  received  a  thorough  revision  at  the 
hands  of  the  author,  who  introduced  whatever  improvements  and  correctione  the  advance  of  sci- 
ence rendered  desirable ;  and  that  the  present  issue,  in  addition  to  this,  has  hud  a  earefiii  examina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  editor,  to  adapt  it  more  Especially  to  this  country.  Great  care  has  been 
exercised  in  both  the  text  and  the  glossary  to  obuin  the  accuracy  so  essential  to  a  work  of  tbie 
nature ;  and  in  its  present  improved  and  enlarged  state,  with  no  corresponding  Increase  of  price, 
it  is  confidently  presented  as  in  every  way^worthy  a  eontinaation  of  the  striking  favor  with  which 
it  has  been  everywhere  received. 


From  lAiuUnant  Mmurg,  U.  S.  N. 

National  Observatory,  Washington. 

I  thank  you  for  the  **  Physical  Oeomphy?'  it  is 
capital.  I  have  been  reading  it,  and  like  it  so  much 
that  I  have  made  it  a  school-book  for  my  ehildren, 
whom  I  am  teaching.  There  it,  in  m^r  opinion,  no 
work  upon  that  interesting  suhiect  on  which  it  treats^ 
Physical  Oeograpby— that  would  make  a  better  text- 
book la  o«r  schools  and  colleges.  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted  as  such  generally,  for  you  have  Ameriean- 
i«o  it  and  improved  it  in  other  respects. 

From  Samuel  H.  Ibybr,  Jbo.,  FhUift  JMrfcmy, 
Andocer,  Mass.,  Feb.  15, 1894. 

We  have  introduced  your  edition  of  Mrs.  Somer- 
villa's  **  PhvBieal  Geography"  into  oar  school,  and 
ind  it  an  admirable  work. 


From  WUHam  RusseH  Esq.,  N.  B.  Normal  InstUtiU. 

ATOM.,  March  14,  I8S4.  ' 

Mis.  SoaBenriUe>s  volume  has  been  in  nse  lit  mv 

own  family  class  as  an  advanced  tezipbook,  eojftaily 
accepUble  to  teacher  and  pupils.  But  thetnew  edi- 
tion IB  studied  with  peculiar  delight,  from  iu  liappy 
blending  of  the  poetry  with  the  philosophy  of  the  tob- 
ject  I  know  of  no  class-book  more  insunctive  or 
more  interesting. 

JPrsm  Thomas  Sharwu^  Bigk  Bdkooi,  SasioH. 
I  hold  it  in  the  highest  estimetioo.  and  ameonfideat 
that  it  will  prove  a  very  eAcioM  aid  in  the  edacaikm 
of  the  young,  and  a  source  of  much  interast  aad  i»- 
stmetion  to  the  adalt  readof . 
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HOW  COBffPLBTB. 
A  SERIES   OF  TEXT-BOOKS^  ON    PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

HAHIIUQK^  QR  NAIURAL.PHILQfiOPIOr  ANA  AanONOMK. 

BY  DIONT^IUSi  WiRPNEE,  RC.I^, 

Formerly  Profeuor  oT  Natural  Philotopby  and  Astroaom]^  ia  University  College,  London. 
Tbia  Talaable  teriea  ia  now  complete,  conaiathig-of  tbree  Conraea^  aa  followa: — 

Fii^sT  oomuiBv 

lECIUNICS,  HIJiBOSTiTIGS,  lYBRAULICS,  PNEUUTICS,  SOGRD,  AHB  OPTIGS. 

In  ona  large  royal  12mo.  Tolome,  of  TOO  pigea,  with  424  illoatrationa.    fl  75. 
SBCOND  COURSBy 

HEiTi  HA6NETISH,  COIHON  ELBCTKICITI,  AND  TOLTMC  ELEHUCin. 

In  one  rojal  12oio.  Tolume,  of  460  pagea^  with  244  UliiatrajtipiMi,    $1  25. 
THIRD  COURSK, 

ASTRONOMY  AND  METEOROLOGY. 

In  one  very  large  royal  12mo.  Tolnme,  of  aearly'SOO  pagea,  with  87  platea  and  over  SOO 
illoatrationa.    $2  00. 

Theae  Tolnmea  can  be  b|d  either  aeparately  or  in  nniform  aeta,  containiog 

About  two  thoDiand  pages,  iii4  ne^  m  tkommd  lUmtntioni  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

To  accommedate  thoae  who  deaire  aepeiate  treatiaea  on  the  leading  departmenta  of  Nataral 
Philoaopby,  the  Firat  Courae  may  alao  be  had|  divided  in  three  portiona,  via  :— 
Part  I.  MncBAiriCf .  Part  IJL  Optics. 

Part  IL  HTDRorrATics,  HTDnAvucs,  Phevhatics,  and  Souhd. 

It  will  thoa  be  aeen  that  thia  work  furniabea  either  a  complete  conrae  of  inatraction  on  theae 
aubiecta,  or  aeparate  treatiaea  on  all  the  different  brancbea  of  Phyaical  Science. 

The  object  of  the  enthor  haa  been  to  prepare  &  work'  aoited  eqaally  tdr  the  collegiate,  aeade- 
mioal,  and'pritmte  atudent,  who  mav  deaire  te  acquaint  hlmaelf  with  the  preaent  atate  of  acience, 
ill  ita  noit  adtaneed  eonditiofi,  wltbottt  pAVaateg  if  through  fta  mathematical  coiiaeqiiettcea  And 
detasla.  Great  Induatry  haa  been  mmlfeated  throughbdt  the  work  to  elucidate  the  principlea  ad- 
vanced by  their  practical  applicationa  to  the  Wanta  ind'  purpoaea  of  divilitdd  Iffs,  a  taak  to  wMch 
Dr.  LardMr*a  immenae  and  varied  knowledge,  and  hit' ainguTar  (hlicity  ahd  cleameaa  'df  illoatra-' 
tien  Hinder  him  admirably  fitted.  Thia  peciilfatity  of  the  "wbtk  recoMtteadi  it  eapecially  U  tiM 
tei«-book  for  n  ptmetioal  age  mod  country  adch  aa  ddra;  aalt  intdreata  the  atndent'a  mfiid  by  ah'ow- 
ing  him  the  utility  of  hii  -atudlea,  while  itdirddta^bla  attention  to  the  further  ettdnaittti  of  that 
utility  by  the  fhhieaa  of  ita  exa'm|>Vdd.  Ita  eztenalvd  adoption  in  Inany  of  our  luoat'diatidtguiahed 
coHegea  end  deminmrtea  ia  auffidient  proof  ef  the  akifl  with  which  the  author*a  iotentiona  have  been 
carrim  out.        •       '  ,       .      .     .  . 

From  frtf.  Sirkvoodj  JDfteware  C«%<,  April  IS,  1394. 
After  a  careful  examinatioQ,  I  am  prepared  to  tay 
that  h  U  the  most  complete  "Handbook  of  Astrono- 
mr"  with  whidh  I  am  acquainted.  1  truft  tbe  demand 
for  the  weik  «rlU  bd  dommeeaarcte  with  ita  merits. 


"*  *   Prwi  Prof.  A.  Ca$tp*U,  Brown  Univenityf 
"  '  «  AprilW,18S*.  ' 

I  regard  it  aa  a  very  nseihl  and. vary  couTenient 
popumr  tcompedd  of  the  aciboees  of  #)iich  it  (reau. 
ftf<li  Ml«f  ialbneaiion'  and  <well  illuatrated-.  H  db^ 
aervetuplaeeaaioar  die  beat  edoeetionul  treadaaa 

00  Aatroneaay  and  PhyMM.  > 

Frpm  Pro/  IT  £.  Brown,  OaUand  CcUigi,  JHSm., 
.  "^  J.  '^     S    M«idh99,18fi4;->        '    ^ 

I  eonaidar  them  moai  admirably  auited  Ibr  tbe  pur* 
poMf  deaigned  ha  the  author-^^indeedf'aa'the  vny- 
beat  popttUc  workaon  phyaical  aeieooe  with  which 

1  lim  acqudinted.  The  '<  Third  Course^  on  Aatrono- 
my,  ia  eapecially  valaable ;  ita  magnificent  engrav- 
ing! and  loeid  explenftiona  make  tt  a  flMtat  daainu 
ble  telt-book. 

From  Fnf,  JR.  Z.  MMon,  MeKmUbttt  CoOogo^BL 

In 'My  Judgment  it  eon^ns'thd'bfclt  selection'of 
eompaet  demointratlona  and  popular  iflutiratlons  that 
w««ave  Vet  rseelved  dn  the'  attbjbdt   Dr.  LardnteV 


haeMffeved  it  aerdewhai  from'  the  dry  demlla'of 
M  dtheiuatiea/and  yat  thdVe  la  todhar  ctoad  adherence 
10  severe  methods  of  tbor"^'  —  ' 
ngld  and  careCai  mualyati, 

.Fram  Bet.  J.  Q.  Ariilsn,  HmtUtamn,  Pa., 

MaMh>OI}*tOM.'  "  »v..:  <    .  V 

Lardnei%  MeteoroYti|y%iia  Aif&<[ii<}p^  b  a  fi|^  com; 


8 anion  fo^  his  Firat  and  .9f cond  ponrae.   U  ia  \,^^ 
ermlly  minute,  and  yet  not  prolix.   T^e  prineiplei 


of  Astronomy  are  , 
judioiooslv'  arrange! 


as  clearly 'defined  and 
jook  ai 
axpedt  to  introduee  it  In  my  iehodl. 


riy  < 
in  this  book  aa  they  6an  be.   I 
aqr  iehodl.        

From  S.  SthooUr.  Etq 


er,  Esq.,  Hnnovor  Aceukmm.  Ta., 
•AprilM,1854;  •        ■''•^^'      ' 


T)|e  three  volumes  constitute  a  body  of  Information 
and. detail  on  nearly  the  whole  range' of  i>bysical 
act«nce  which  ia  noi  to  btf  fbund  togeOrer  1^  any  other 
pubikmtlon  vrlth  which-  f  Mm  aeqaaiitied.  f  hope 
that  thaae-wo^ka  inay  -be  the  manna  of 'indoding 
roimy  of  our  youth  to  davoie  thtemaalyes  to  tbe  de> 
velopment  df  the  Law^of  Nature,  ai)d  fhe  application 
of  them'to' industry,  and  thai  th^y  may  be  the  vehicle 
for  cbhveyhig  addittd  fA!bniditk>h^d1Mid'fi>r  thoughc 
to'ffVdfy^maMfwhaaaplredt^bawdncfiudaiad.    '  •' 

Ftotk  ii.  ConanU  8tau  ffvrmai  ikkoel,  Mau., 
•«'Aprtfn,f8M5"^ '■''»■''■•  •  •"•  » 
Thia  is  a  treatiae  admliably  adantad  to  itaj>urpoae. 
For  theaeearaae  knowledge- it  uiubldiK  and  the  very 
popnlaff  dreas  it  appaara  int  I  think  I  have  met  with 
nothing  like  it.  1 4liall  adviae  the  studanvi  of  the 
Normul  School  to  add  thia  to  year  editioa  of  Laid- 
ner's  Meekdnics,  ke. 

■  FfvmFn^.  ^.JSverttt,  N^^  OrUanSfTf^,  9$,  180^ 

^ , , 1  am  already  acquainted  with  ^ihe  aoeriia  of  thia 

to  severe  methods  of  thought  aa  to  satiafy  tfieniMft'  book#  having  hod  oeeasieii  to  eonault  It  in  teneking 


the  branchea  of  wkieh  ittmaiat  and  l^mtfuot  give  you 
¥■  *tiun»r  aasuraooe  of  my  kji^^iuion  of  it  thu  the 
bm^WWdtlhdt THate  bdbdlliSfKMllie  tekt-book  df 
Fhy.«te4  iu  iha'ionrU  6f  sOidt  ^hfieh I  have  juat  fiJMid 


BLANGH^AHl)  «|  h^iJ^  £0UG4TI.OKA.L  ffUBLIOATIONS. 


THE   BOOK   OF   NATURE; 

AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SCISNCEB  OF 

Phyiiesy  Attrouomr^  ChemiitnTi  Ibmlogj,  Gcelogr,  Botany,  Zoolc^,  aid  Phjiialagj. 
BY  FKEDERICK  8CH0EDLBR,  Ph.D., 

Profeuor  of  the  N«mral  Seieneea  %t  Worms. 

FXm»T  AMVRICAV  BHITlOlf, 

'Wltli  a  Gloflsmrfs  aimA  otli^v-  Addlilos*  miA-  Ite]iro^emeiitt. 

TROX  THE  8EC0VD  ENGLISH  EMTION,  TSAKSLAXBD  EROM  TBS  SIXTH  GERMAN  EDITION', 

BY  HENRY  MSDLOGK,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

ILLT7ST&ATBD  BT  SIX  BUIIDRSD  AFTD  SEVCNTT-NIlfB  XNORAYINOS  ON  WOOP. 

In  one  handsome  Tolome,  crown  octavo,  of  about  aeven  hundred  large  pages,  extr»  elotb*  $1  80. 

To  aecommodate' those  who  desire  to  use  the  separate  portions  of  this  work,  the  publishers  have 
prepared  ao  editiea  in-  parts-,  as  follows,  which  may  be  had  singly,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  neatly 
done  ap  in  flexible  clotn,  price  60  cents  each. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY^ 114  pages,  with  149  Illastr|Uons. 


64     " 

61 

110     «« 

4a 

104     « 

167 

98     «« 

176 

106     " 

84 

91  pages. 

ASTRONOMY, 

CHEMISTRY,       ...... 

MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY, 

BOTANY,      

ZOOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY, 
INTRODUCTION,  GLOSSARY,  INDAX,  kc.. 

The  necessity  of  some  acquaintance  with  the  Natural  Sciences  is  now  so  universally  admitted  in 
all  thorough  education,  while  the  circle  of  facts  and  principles  embraoed  in  tlie  study  has  enlarged 
BO  rapidly,  that  a  compendious  Manual  like  the  Book  or  Nature  cannot  fall  to  supply  a  want  fre- « 
quently  felt  and  expressed  by  a  large  and  growing  class. 

The  reputation  of' the  present  volume  in  England  and  Germany,  where  repeated  editions  have 
been  rapidly  called  for,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  author's  success  in  condensing  and  popularizing 
the  principles  of  his  numerous  subjects.  The  publishers  therefore  would  merely  state  that,  in 
reproducing  the  work,  they  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  even  better  adapted  to  the  American 
student.  It  has  been  passed  through  the  press  under  the  care  of  a  competent  editor,  who  has  cor- 
rected such  errors. at  had  escaped  the  attention  of  the  English  translator,  and  has  made  whatever 
additions  appeared  necessary  to  bring  it  completely  on  a  level  with  the  existing  state  of  science. 
These  will  be  found  principally  in  the  sections  on  Botany  and  Geology;  especially  the  latter,  in 
which  references  have  been  made  to  the  numerous  and  jystematie  Government  surveys  of  the 
several  States,  and  the  whole  adapted  to  the  nomenclatora  and  systems  generally  used  in  this 
country.  A  copious  Glossary  has  been  appended,  and  numerous  additional  illustrations  have  been 
introduced  wherever  the  elucidation  of  the  text  appeared  to  render  them  desirable. 

It  is  therefore  confidently  presented  as  an  excellent  Manual  for  the  private  student,  or  as  a  com- 
plete and  thoroofh  Cliae^book  for- collegiate  and  academical  use. 

Books  which  treat  of  «Terythte4oo  often  lemind 
us  of  patent  medicines,  that  me  advertised  to  cure  all 
the  maladies  that  hmnsn  flesh  is  heir  to^  Bet  the 
volome  belote  ns  does*  not  bekmr  to  that  genus.  It 
i&  not  the  produeiion  of  SLqaacky  out  is  a  truly  scien- 
tifte  nannaU  almost  a  libsavy  oa  Phyaieal. Sciences, 
yet  pedsctly  convenient,  and  vmleable  to  the  student 
as  a  work  of  refereosab  Thengb  the  whole  range  of 
soienceais  embraced  in  it,  yet  it  afibida  amoeh  mops' 
miante  aod  ample  Auid  of  instraoiton  in  these  various 
departmenis  than  do  many  treatises  which  inehide 
only  a  single  suiyect.  Teachers  will  find  it  a.vala^ 
able  work  for  their  libranes,— iVl  Y.  Student 

Composed  by  the  same  distinguished  author,  all  the 
I  departments  have  a  imlformity  of  style  and  lllustTa- 
tion  which  harmonioiuly  link  the  entire  circle  to- 
gether. The  utility  of  such  a  connected  vievr  of  the 
physical  sciences,  and  on  such  an  approved  basis,  is 
beyond  price;  aod  pleeee  their  aeqnieition  within 
the  reach  of  a  vastly  increased  number  of  inqakers. 
Not  o.nly  to  such  is  it  valuable,  hut  to  thp^  who  wish, 
to  have  at  hand  the  means  of  refreshing  their  memo- 
ries and  enlarging  their  views  upon  their  fa^rorite 
studies.  Of  such  a  bpok  we  speak  cordisUy,  and 
would  flpeak  more  at  lentnh,  if  space  permitted.^ 
Southern  Methodist  Quarterly  Revmo. 

Mwttn  JnMK  •rMftsfsMf'  wiftlfMMt  viiietfSsHf.  c7c, 

March  14,  liM.. 

I  do  not  know  of  aiKMherhook  in  which  so  much  rf9mmWAMm,Ttta^hUffiHtw^CaUg9,rhiUi4a, 
that  is  important  on  Aese  subjects  can  be  found  in       Though  a  very  comprehensive  book,  it  contains 

-^ aboQl' «9  mMh  of  lhe>  deAils  ef  nsttaml-seieaertts 

iv^  v*^  Att^  n^Th-,  u^^iM^oki^  A»it  IMA  g«n««l  atudents  in  iktoeaiurtry  have  time  to  smdy  in 

FnmFr(f»AUeniObeii^MutiMiieifOhiOrAfn\hl9H.  J  wgnlni  acfdemieal  eonxse;  and:  I  am  so.  w«H 

As  a  work- for  popuhiriiistruetion  in  the  Natural  pleased  w|tl)  it  that  I  shall  reoomsBondiUJisernaa 

and  Physieal  Seieneee,  it  certainly  is  unrtTalled,  so  text-book  in  thii  instifntioj^ 


far  as  my  knowled^  extendi  It  admirably  com- 
bines perspienitf  wtih  brevity;  while  an  excellent 
judgment  and  a  rare  discrimiuatien  are  manifest  ix 
thA  selection  and  afraagsment  of  topics,  at  well  as  iu 
the  desoriptioB  of  obiecie,  the  illustration  of  pheno- 
mena, and  the  statement  of  principles.  A  mote  eare* 
All  perusal  of  tbosedepartmeats  of  the  work  .io  which 
my  studies  have  been  particularly  directed  has  been 
abnndanily  enAdent  to  patlsfy  me  of  its  entire  reli- 
aMeness->-4hat  the  object  of  the  author  was  not  so 
mnoh'to  oMna^aa  realty  to  instmeL 

Frem  Trqf,  PearMm,  ETnion  Colkge,  N.  Y,  Feb. »,  1651 
It  seems  io  be  a  book  well  adapted  to  imparting  an 
elesMatary  knowledge  €>t  Physios-  and  Namral  His- 
tory to  studenu  of  our  Academies  and  Oblleges. 

Fnm^t^.  J, A.  Sptnur,  N.  Y. 
I  am  delighted  with  Dr.  Sehcsdler's  "  Book  of  Na- 
taset^  itsiianoof  healthful  piety  aad  levereaeafor 
God*e  word  add  a  ohana  totta  Isanriag  aad  deep  tf 
seaceh  whiehrihevolaae  everywhere  nsaHtfeeis. 

Frvm  HT.  /.  Clarh,  ^g^  Omgetown-  FtmaU  Smw-  • 
nary^  D.  C, 

Ai4hYae  I  hnveexamlteed,it  haaaUbcdednie  great 
pleasure.    It  is  theamsf  vainabM  eonpendinm  of  the 
Of  wMekiii  tieaU'Witb  which  1) 


BLA9CHAKP  U  LEA'S  EDUCATIOSAL  P0BLIOATIONS. 


MMB  JUIIURI— ^Just  Inaed.) 


OUTLRES  OF  SCRIPTCRB  GEOGRAPHY  AND  BISTORYj 


I  if  ai  M  ui  lew  tatamenU. 

DX8IOVKB  worn  THK  UBS  OV  SCHOOLS  AHD  PEIYATB  BEADING. 

BY  EDWAEP  HUOHES.  F.R.A.&,  P.6.S., 

Bcai  MMiv«fike  EBftti  Xwal  Lvwer  Seteol,  CiMSwick,  Jte. 


.  CBOSiaVKT  or  THS  BIBLK. 


irit^  tw«iv«  ] 


nmma  h 
puuoa  MaJI 


Ia  MS  vny  aot  fajal  ITmi.  valasc,  otn  cloik.    $1  00. 

of  Sacfcd  Hiitory  wiih  lbs  gcogiaphy  aad  phyMcal  featam  of  th«  ▼•- 
pied  bj  tW  iMaditca,  readcn  a  woik  iike  the  preaeat  as  almoct  neceasary  eom- 
wba  Jeaiic  to  read  tW  Seriptarca  MdeiilaaHingiy.  To  the  joong  eapeciaJiy,  a  clear 
d  Barffative  of  the  evcata  leuwdcd  ia  the  Bible,  b  eiceediaf  deairable,  particularly 
vlica  i:iBstratcd,  aa  ia  the  preacat  valaaM,  with  aaedact  bat  eopioaa  aecaaaia  of  the  aeighboriag 
aatioaa  aad  of  the  topognphy  aad  political  diTifioaa  of  the  eaaatfiea  mcatioaed»  coapled  with  the 
rcnits  of  the  laleat  iavcalifatioBa,  by  which  Meava.  Layaid,  Lyach,Olia,I>arbiB,  Wilaoa,  Slepheoa, 
aad  othcfo  have  aacccedcd  ia  throwiag  lifht  oa  ao  naay  obocore  portioaa  of  the  Seriptarea,  veri- 
rVlBg  ila  accancy  ia  auaata  particalara.  Few  Bove  iatefeatiaf  daaa  boeha  coald  tberelbre  be 
^«ad  lor  achoola  where  the  Bible  fori  a  part  of  edacaiioB,  aad  aoae,  perhapa,  aiore  likely  to 
prove  of  penaaaeai  beaefit  to  the  acholar.  The  iaSoeace  which  the  phyaical  geography,  dioiatey 
aad  pradectioaa  of  Palcatiao  had  apoa  the  Jewkh  people  will  be  Ibaad  lally  aet  Ibrtb,  while  the  an- 
■efoaa  Mapa  preacat  the  varioaa  rcgioaa  coaaected  with  theaal^cct  at  their  BMat  promiaeat  period*. 

LIST  OF   MAPS. 

L  The  Woffid,  abowiag  the  SettleaieaU  of  the  Dcaceadaata  of  Noah, 
n.  Caaaaa  ia  the  tise  of  the  Patriarcha. 
m.  Peaiaaala  of  Siaai,  with  part  of  E^gypt;  inaatratiBg  the  Joaraeyiaga  of  the  laraelitea  from 

Egypt  to  Caaaaa. 
lY.  Caaaaa  aa  divided  aanoag  the  tribea ;  illaatraCiag  the  period  froai  Joahaa  to  the  Death  of  Saul. 
▼.  Syria;  abowiag  the  Domiaioaa  of  Chiirid  aad  Solomoa. 
▼I.  The  Kiagdoma  of  Jodah  and  larael. 

YII.  Aaayria,  Chaldea,  aad  Media.    Coantriea  of  the  Jewidi  Captiritica. 

VIU.  Paleatiae  aader  the  doniaioa  of  the  Boaiaaa  la  the  time  oronr  Lord;  illaatratiBg  the  Goa- 
pda  aad  AcU  of  the  Apoatlea. 
tX.  The  Coaatriea  adjoiaiog  the  MediterraBeaB ;  illaatratiBg  the  Acta  of  the  Apoatlea^  the 

Epiatlea,  aad  the  Apocalypae. 
X.  Mediaeval  Paleatiae  ia  the  time  of  the  Cmaadea. 
XL  Chriateadom  daring  the  Cniaadea  f  showing  the  extent  of  the  Bomaa  aad  Greek  Charche«, 

and  the  coontriea  profeaaing  Mohammedaniam. 
Xn.  ModeiB  PalettiBe  onder  Tnrkiah  dominion. 


KYOTWDij  unpivasea  vnia  u  aa  a 
Hence.  &nd  aa  well  calc Dialed  to 
wkiea,  ao  far  aa  oar  knowledge 
r  yet  beea  lally  aeeoopliahed^— 


We  have  givea  it  eoasiderable  eBawrinadoa,  aad 
have  been  very  iavorably  impreased  vritk  it  ~ 
wort  of  rare  ezeelf 
aaawcr  a  de 
eziends,  kaa  never  yet 
JEraMgditoi  JI^ariMry. 

A  coBciae  and  very  eonvenieac  condeaaalion  of 
jnal  aoek  teeia  and  infonnation  aa  tke  BibKeal  amdent 
mnd  general  reader  want  al  wave  at  band.  We  com- 
amadit  wilhoot  raaenre.— /If.  r.  Rtetrder. 

We  bave  read  it  with  care,  aad  eaa  veeoBHnend  it 
vriib  eonidcnee.  Indeed,wedoaotknowofaBMire 
aonven  lent  mnd  reliable  handbook  for  a  paator,  Son- 
day-icbool  teacher,  or  a  general  atndent  lo  refer  to 
for  informailon  in  regard  to  Palettine,  whetker  aa  to 
its  physical  fealarea  or  its  geography,  its  elimaie  or 
ita  piD4*actions,  iu  past  hiaiory  or  iu  preaent  eoadi> 
tion.— Soaik«fa  PrvaftyiirMia. 

Ftom  Pmf.  Bamud  H.  Tutn^r,  N.  Y.  TkteiogUai 

It  appean  la  eoatain  In  a  oompreaaed  Ibrm  a  vast 
deal  Of  importaat  aad  aeaaraie  geogTanhieat  and 
historieal  inlbfmation  I  hope  the  book  wUI  have  the 
wide  eircolation  which  its  menu  entitle  it  to.  I  shall 
not  fell  to  recommend  it  so  far  as  opportunity  offers. 

Prsm  Bm,  Samud  Fin4lqf.FrmidmlofJtUnm 

CoOegt,  Ohio,  Feb.  Id,  IBM. 

We  have  long  needed  jnst  aaeh  a  book,  and  aa  soon 

aa  possible  we  shall  make  it  one  of  the  text- books  of 

oar  college.     It  ahoold  be  a  text-book  in  ail  onr 

theological  inslitutioos. 

N.  Y^  Fah.«,  1884/  ^^ 

iiereathig  dasa- books  where  the  Bible 

4a  eaa  be  «mnd  than  the  **  Ontlinea  of 

raphy  aad  History,**  and  it  wUl  prove, 


ia  familiea  where  the  Bible  m  mad.  a  valoable  aox- 
iliary  lo  the  understanding  of  ihnt  Messed  volasse.  It 
18  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  ii  w^  receive  that  patro- 
nage  which  it  so  richly  deaer 


Fnm  Pn^,  B.  Ewrett,  Xtw  Ofkmmt,  Feb.  35, 1894. 

I  have  studied  the  greater  pofiioa  of  it  with  eare« 
and  find  it  so  nsefalas  a  book  of  refaieaie  that  I  haw 
placed  it  on  the  table  with  my  Bible  as  an  aid  to  my 
daily  Seripiare  readiaga.  It  ia  a  hoak  which  oaght 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  biblieai  sinihat.  and  I  eaa- 
not  but  hope  that  it  will  have  a  wide  eirenlatioa.  lb 
saeh  aa  desi re  K»  bonow  I  aaserasT  **  1  eaaaot  kma  it, 
for  I  am  obliged  to  refer  to  it  daily!" 


From  WUUam  HuuOl^ N.  S.  Narmud  JnstUuu,! 
March  14, 1854. 
It  comprises  the  foUeai  and  moat  inatracti  ve,  as  well 
as  the  most  attractive  coarse  of  lessons  on  iu  particn- 
lar  subjects  that  has  hitherto  been  offered  ia  the  com* 
pam  of  a  single  volimie. 

Fnm  Pnf,  Stmrummt,  iUfnosi  CWI««,  March  9S,16M. 
Its  thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness  combined 
with  conciseness  and  portable  aize,  and  especially 
Ita  neat  and  beautiful  maps,  render  it  peculiarly 
adapted  to  Bible  classes  and  Sabbath  schools,  and, 
indeed,  lo  every  religions  family  and  every  reader  of 
the  Bible.  It  is  also  very  valuable  to  the  stadeniof 
Ancient  History,  whether  sacred  or  profane.  I  have 
seen  no  work  of  the  kmd  which  plaaaea  am  ao  well. 

Prsm  &o.  /.  G.  JUhtoa,  Norrutown.  Pa. 
Match  83,  ISM. 
I  regard  it  aa  an  excellent  book,  containing  mom 
information  on  the  sobjectt  tndicaied  in  the  title  than 
aiiy  other  with  which  I  am  aoqnaintod.  It  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  popular  companion  with  every  stodentef 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  I  take  pleasure  in 
it  to  the  atientioa  of  my 


r  pupils. 


BLANCHARD  «?  LEA'S  EDUCATIONAL   PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW    COMPLETE. 

SCHMITZ  &  ZUMPT'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 

Xhe  publishera  ha?e  moeh  ple&rare  in  toooancing  the  conclaiion  of  thii  Series,  which  now 
praeenta  %  tet  of  claw-books  sofficient  fbr  •  complete  course  of  stndy  in  the  Latin  langnage.  The 
Tery  nnmeroos  recommendstions  which  it  has  receiTed  iVom  classical  scholars  and  practical 
teachers,  and  its  extensive  introdoction  into  many  of  our  best  seminaries  and  eoileges,  show  that 
the  objecu  of  the  distinguished  editors  have  been  fully  carried  out  in  its  preparation.  These  objects 
have  been  to  present  a  uniform  set  of  text-books,  based  upon  the  most  approved  systems  of  modem 
education,  conducting  the  student  from  the  commencement  of  his  studies  to  their  conclusion  on 
one  definite  plan,  thus  relieving  the  teacher  from  the  annoyance  of  passing  progressively  through 
works  based  upon  different  and  conflicting  systems;  a  choice  selection  of  classical  authors  has 
been  made,  which  ere  printed  from  the  most  correct  and  approved  texts,  and  are  accompanied 
with  biographical  and  critical  notices,  illustrations,  and  maps  whenever  necessary,  and  explanatory 
notes  introduced  spsringly,  affording  assistance  where  it  is  required,  without  overburdening  the 
author  with  commentary. 

In  the  typographical  execution  of  the  works  everything  has  been  done  to  adapt  them  to  the 
wants  of  the  teacher  and  student.  Printed  uniformly  In  a  handsome  royal  18mo.  form,  they  are 
convenient  for  use,  while  at  the  same  time  the  prices  at  which  they  are  offered  are  unprecedented ly 
low.  Every  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  Terbal  and  literal  accuracy  so  necessary  in  educa- 
tional works,  while  most  of  the  volumes  can  be  had  in  neat  extra  doth,  or  strongly  half  bound, 
with  leather  backs  and  cloth  sides. 

The  Series  consists  of  the  following  works:*— 

SCHMITZ'S  ELEMENTARY  LATIK  GRAMMAR.  To  which  is  added  a  SERIES  OF  EXER- 
CISES FOR  PARSING  AND  TRANSLATION;  with  Vocabularies  and  Notes.  Price  60  cenU 
in  cloth ;  half  bound,  65  cents. 

6CHMITZ*S  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 
00  cenU. 


Half  bound,  price 


ADVANCED   LATIN   EXERCISES,  WITH   SELECTIONS  FOR  READING.    Revised,  with 
Additions.    Extra  cloth,  price  60  cents ;  half  bound,  66  cents.    (Now  ready.) 
This  work  Is  complete  in  itself,  containing  all  the  Rules  of  Stittaz — Ezplaitatort  Noto — • 

DntECTIORi  FOR  THE  POSITIOIT  OF  WoRDS,  &C.  &C. 

KALTSCHMIDT'S  SCHOOL   DICTIONARY  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE.    In  two  parts, 
Latir-Enolisb,  and  EiroLiBB-LAnir.   Complete  in  one  very  thick  Tolume,  of  nearly  900  double- 
columned  pages,  fhll  bound  in  strong  leather.    Price  fl  30. 
Also,  Part  I,  LAmr-EifaLifB,  sold  separate,  full  bound.    Price  90  cents. 
Part  II,  Eholiib- Latin,  sold  separate,  full  bound.    Price  76  cents. 

CORNELII  NBPOTIS  LIBER  DB  EXCELLENTIBU8  DUCIBUS  Exteraruk  GsimuM,  cux 
VxTis  Catoeib  et  Atticx.    With  Notes,  &c.    Price  in  extra  cloth,  60  cents;  half  bound,  66  cts. 

C.  I.  C^SARIS  COMMENTARII  DE  BELLO  GALLICO.    With  Notes,  Map,  and  other  illus- 
trations.    Price  in  extra  cloth,  60  oeats;  half  bound,  66  cents. 

C.  C.  SALLUSTn  DE  BELLO  CATILINARIO  ET  JU6URTHIN0.     With  Notes,  Map,  fce. 
Price  in  extra  cloth,  60  cents;  half  bound,  66  cents. 

EXCERPTA  EX  P.  OVIDII  NASONIS  CARMINIBU8.    With  Notes,  Bk.    Price  in  extra  cloth 
90  cents ;  half  bound,  66  cents. 

Q.  CURTII  RUFI  DE  GESTIS  ALEXANDRI  MAGNI  LIBRI  VUI.    With  Notee,  Map,  be. 
Price  in  extra  cloth,  70  cents;  half  bound,  76  cents. 

P.  VIRGILII  MARONIS  CARHHN  A  OMNIA.   Price  in  extra  eloth,  76  cents ;  half  bound,  SO  cts. 

T.  LIVII  PATAVINI  HISTORIARUM,  LIBRI  L,  II.,  XXI.,  XXII.    With  Notes,  two  colored 
Maps,  &c.    Price  in  extra  cloth,  70  cents ;  half  bound,  76  cents. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  ORATIONES  SELECTS  XII.    With  Notes,  he.    Price  in  extra  cloth,  60 
cents;  half  bound,  66  cents. 

ECLOGJE  EX  Q.  HORATII  FLACCI  POEMATIBUS.    With  Notes,  «cc.    Price  in  extra  doth, 
60  cents;  half  bound,  66  cents. 

In  its  complete  state,  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  Series  presents  a  thorough  and  uniform 
eoorse  of  instruction  in  Latin,  from  the  rudimente  to  the  lower  collegiate  classes. 

From  among  many  hundred  recommendatory  notices  with  which  they  have  been  favored,  the 
publishers  append  a  few. 


Frmn  Prqf.  N.  W.  Bmtdietj  Rodiester  Unhtnityy  N.  T. 
I  hare  taken  pains  to  ezamine  the  works  and  am 
happy  to  find  thera  very  superior  for  the  porposes 
designed.  The  seleetion  made  from  Latin  authors  is 
a  Judleioas  one;  the  editorial  labor  is  of  the  rif^ht 
kind:  and  the  meehanical  exeontion  of  the  works, 
togeiner  with  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  afford- 
edf  constitute  them  a  valuable  aid  towards  the  fur- 
therance of  olaaaieal  smdies  in  this  country. 


From  Frqf.  W.  H.  DoHertff,  Antioeh  College^  Ohio. 

J  greatly  admire  the  beautiful  snd  most  useful  se- 
ries of  Latin  authors  which  you  have  pnblighed.  I 
regard  them  as  a  real  boon  to  all  siudenti  of  moderate 
means,  they  are  so  chea|).  to  comprehensive,  and  so 
correeL  Theyeonstilute,in  fkct.au  admirable  course 
of  Latin  reading,  and  their  wonderful  cheapness 
places  them  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  and 
poorest  student. 


BLANCUARD  &  LEA»B  fiDtJ^ATIOKAL  PtTBLlCATIONS. 


BCHMTTZ  &  ZUMPTB  CHiAABSCMi  «BfeUB8^(Coi]tinixed.) 


JVom  ^rpf.  J.  J.  Oiem,  ff.  T  Fnt  Jbmdemy. 
With  yoar  elassieal  mhm  I  lift  well  fte<)ttmHited. 
and  have  no  heahancy  in  recommeodinr  them  to  all 
my  frMiida  In  addition  to  yonr  Viwil,  wuicli  we  nae, 
we  shall  piobably  adopt  other  books  of  the  aariea  as 
we  may  have  oceaaiou  to  iiurodaoe  Ihem. 

Ftmti  Reginald  HI  Cha»t^  Hartard  VnUnnitfy  Matt. 
I  have  tslren  time  to  give  the  two  Grammars  a  par- 
ticalarly  eafefal  ezamfnation,  and  I  was  nof  inrpnaed 
lo  find  them  equally  admirable  in  plsin  and  ezeesiion 
with  the  other  works  of  your  seriea.  They  «re  pre- 
cisely what  I  have  been  loncing  for.  My  pupils  have 
provided  themselves  with  them,  and  they  will  here- 
after, in  common  with  the  other  volames  of  the  series, 
be  required  as  tcKt-books  with  all  my  scholars.  In 
our  Latin  sohool  no  others  will  be  allowed. 

From  Prof.  A  RoUinSt  J)elaware  CoUege. 
T  regard  this  series  of  Latin  text  books  as  decided!  v 
snpenor  ho  any  others  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  Livy  and  Horace  I  shall  imiaedisMly  Introduce 
tot  the  use  of  the  college  clasaes. 

From  Frof.  A.  C.  Knta^  /Jartowr  CtUigt,  Ini. 
Having  examined  several  of  them  wtth  some  de- 
gree of  care,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
them  among  the  very  best  extant. 

From  Frof.  R.  N.  NeweU,  MatouU  CoUegt.  Tttm., 
June  3,  18S9. 

I  can  give  yon  no  better  proof  of  the  value  which 
I  sat  on  them  than  by  making  use  of  ihem  in  my  own 
classes,  and  recommendini:  tiieir  use  in  the  prepara 
lory  department  of  oar  institution.  I  have  read  them 
through  carefally  that  I  might  not  syeak  of  them  with- 
out doe  examination,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  my 
opinion  is  fully  borne  out  by  fact,  when  I  pronounce 


(hem  to  ^  the  most  naefnr-mnd  the  no«t  eom«f,  as 
wdU  as  the  oheapest  oditiote^of  Latin  Glassies  arer 
introduced  in  this  country.  The  Latin  and  English 
Dietionnry  contains  aa  muck  a%  the  fttadeot  can  v^ant 
in  ihe  oarHer  years  of  hie  course ;  it  oontaina  noie 
than  I  have  ever  seen  compiesaed  ioto  a  book  of  ihia 
kind.  It  ought  to  be  the  student^s  constant  companion 
in  h'ls  reciiaiions.  It  has  the  exiraordinary  recom- 
mendation of  being  at  oneo  portable  tmd  comprehen- 
atvo. 

Among  the  ▼arloits  edftiooe  of  the  Latin  Clksitea, 
Behmitz  atid  Zampfs  aeries,  eo  far  as  yet  pnbliahed, 
are  at  all  timeaipreferwd,  and  stadents  am  requeatod 
toprocuro  no  othar.— Ammou nttmant qf  Bttitanjf  €oi- 

Uge,Va, 

Bnt  we  cannot  forbear  corameoding  emeeially, 
both  to  Instructors  and  pupils,  the  whole  of  toe  aeries 
edited  by  those  accocupUsbed  scholars,  Brs.  Schmitz 
and  ZumpL  Here  will  be  found  a  set  of  text-books 
that  combine  the  exoellenees  so  long  desired  in  this 
class  of  wotka.  Ttey  will  not  coat  ibe  stiident,  by  . 
ooe«balf  at  leant,  that  whieh  he  ainat  expend  for  aoma 
other  editions.  And  who  will  not  say  that  ihia  ia  a 
consideration  worthy  ot  attenUon?  For  the  cheaper 
our  school-books  can  be  made,  the  more  widely  will 
they  be  circulated  and  used,  tlete  yon  will  find,  100, 
no  uaelesa  display  of  ooiea  and  of  learning,  but  ia 
foot- notes  on  each  page  yon  have  everything  neces- 
/aarytothe  nnderatandingof  the  text  The  diftealt 
points  are  sometimea  ehieicfaded,  and  often  is  the  atu- 
dent  referred  to  the  places  where  he  can  find  li|^ht, 
but  not  withont  some  eiS»d  of  hia  own.  We  think 
that  the  punctuation  in  these  books  might  be  im- 
proved; but  taken  as  a  whole,  their  come  nearer  to 
tho  wants  of  the  times  than  any  within  oar  know- 
ledge.—5autA«m  ColUgt  MeoUw. 


UNIFORH  WITH  8CHIITZ  k^UHPT'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 
BAIRD'8    CLASSICAL   MANUAL. 

THE  CLASSICAL  MANUAL;  an  E^itomi  or  Ancuvt  Qwani^Br,  Qkun  and 
Roman  Mtthologt.  Antiquities,  and  Cbbonologt.  Chiefly  intended  for  the  use 
of  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Jambs  8.  S.  Baird,  T.  C.  D.,  Assietant  Classical  Master, 
King's  School,  Gloucester.  In  one  neat  royal  12ino.  rolume.  Price  in  extra  olotii, 
50  cents ;  half  hound,  55  cents. 

This  little  volume  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  reoognised  want  of  an  Spitome  which,  within 
the  compass  of  a  aiogje  amall  volaqie,  ahould  contain  iba  information  requisite  to  elucidate  the 
Greek  and  Roman  aothora  most  commonly  read  id  oar  schools.  The  aim  of  the  author  has  been 
to  embody  in  it  such  details  aa  are  important  or  neceaaary  lor  the  junior  student,  in  a  form  and 
fpace  capable  ofreederieg  them  easily  mastered  ami  retained ;  and  he  has  oonseqaently  net  incum* 
bered  it  with  a  mass  of  learning  which,  tboagh  highly  valuable  to  the  advanced  student,  is  merelv 
perpleiing  to  the  beginner.  In  the  amount  of  information  presented,  and  the  manner  in  which 
It  4s  eonve3red,  as  wdl  as  its  convenient  size  and  exceedingly  low  price,  it  is  therefore  admirably 
adapted  for  the  younger  classes  of  oar  nnmerous  classical  scboc^ls. 

Althoagh  issued  but  very  recently,  this  little  work  has  oommaeded  inif enal  approbatioli ;  antf 
its  immediate  introduction  into  a  large  number  of  our  best  educational  inrtitutions,  sufficiently 
proves  that  the  author  has  succeeded  in  filling  a  vacancy  among  oor  classical  text-books. 

From  Frqf.  R.  W.  NftDeUj  Masonic  CoUege,  Tenn. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  none  of  your  works 
have  you  so  efiectually  provided  for  the  wants  oftae 
poor  student  as  in  this. 

From  Rtginaid  H.  OAom,  Harvmrd  Unioernt^. 
ThtLi  invaluable  little  work,  the  Classical  Manual, 
has  been  «sed  by  me  for  some  time.  I  would  i>ot  on 
any  aeeouot  be  withoot  it.  Yon  have  not  perhaps 
been  informed  that  it  has  reeeuily  been  introduced  m 
the  High  School  of  this  plaes.  Ita  typographical  ie- 
curacy  is  remarkable. 


From  Prof.  J.  8.  Hart,  Prineipal  of  the  Philadelphia 
MighSehooL 
*'Baird's  Classical  Manual"  is  an  admirable  com- 
pend  of  the  knowledge  most  indispensable  to  the  stu- 
dtnt  of  Greek  and  Bomaa  aaUqniUes. 

From  Prof.  P.  B.  Spear,  Madison  ZTntvcrrtly,  N.  Y. 

I  am  persuaded,  from  the  examination  whieh  I  bave 
given  it^  that  if  a  class  were  to  be  drilled  upon  soeh 
an  *'  Epitome"  as  this,  nothing  better  would  lay  a 
foondation  for  a  full  and  aoeurate  knowledge  of  the 
(geography.  Chronology,  Mythology,  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 


ARNOra  ELBBmiTTS  OF  PHT8IC8. 

ELEIENTS  OF  PHYSICS;  OR,  NiTUBArPHHOSOPHT,  6ENML  AIB  HSBICiL 

Writttn  tar  UBiTersal  Use  in  Plain  or  Non-T^hnioal  laagiuige. 

BX  NEILL  AKNOT,  M.  D. 

In  one  octavo  volume,  leather,  with  about  two  hundred  iUustrations.    fS  50. 
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BOLIIA^'S  bomPLETi:  FRENOH  SERIES. 

Blanchiird  fle  Lea  now  poblith  the  whole  of  Bol mar's  Edacationaj  Works,  forming  a  complete 

series  for  the  acquisition  of  the  .French  langnagCy  as  follows: — 

B0LMAR>6  BDITION  OF  LEVIZACS  THEORETICAL  AND  1>RACTICAL  GRAMMAR  OF 
THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  .  With,  numeretos  Corrections  and  Improvements,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Genders  of  French  Nouns  and  the  Conjugation  of  the  French 
Verba,  Regular  and  Irregular.    Thirty-fifUi  edition.    In  one  12mo.  Tolume,  leather,  fl  00. 

BOLMAR'S  COLLECTION!  OF  COLLOQUIAL  PHRASES,  on  every,  topic  necessary  to  main- 
tain conTcrsation ;  arranged  under  diffei'ent  heads;  ,with  numerous  remailcs  on  the  peculiar 
pronunciation  and  use  of  varions  words.  The  whole  so  disposed  as  considerably  to  facilitate  the 
Beqolaitioii  of  a  eorreot  pronaneiatiofn  of  the  French.  In  one  18mo.  rolume,  half  bound,  37i  cts. 

BOLMAR'S  EDITION  OF  FENELON'S  AVi!NTtJll£S  0E  TELEMAQUi^.  In  one  13mo. 
Tolume,  half  bound,  6($  cents. 

BOLMAR'S  KEY  TO  THE  FIRST  EIGHT  BOOKS  OF  ^TELEM AQUE,  for  the  literal  and 
free  translation  of  French  into  English.    In  one  12mo.  foluipe,  ha^f  bound,  66  centa. 

BOLMAR'S  SELECTION  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  OF  PERRIN'S  FABLES,  accompanied  with  a 
Key,  coatainiQg  the  t»%i  and  a  literal  and  a  free  translation,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
point  oat  the  difference  between  the  French  and  the  English  Idiom ;  also,  a  figured  pronunciSp 
non  of  the  French.  The  whole  preceded  by  a  short  treatise  on  the  Sounds  of  the  French  lan- 
guage as  compared  with  those,  of  English.    In  one  ISmo.  Tolnme,  half  bound,  76  cents. 

BOLMAR'S  BOOK  OF  FRENCH  VERBS,  wherein  the  Model  Verbs,  and  se? era!  of  tho  aost 
difficult,  are  conjugated  Affirmatively,  Negatively,  Interrogatively,  and  Negatively  and  Inter- 
rogatively, containing  also  numerous  Notes  and  Directions  on  the  Different  Cenjogatioaa,  net  to 
be  found  in  any  other  book  published  for  the  nse  of  English  scholars;  to  which  Is  added  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  the  Irregnlar  Verbs.    In  one  12mo.  volume,  half  boond,  60  cents. 

The  long  and  extended  sale  with  which  these  works  have  been  favored,  and  the  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  which  exista  for  them,  renders  unnecessary  any  explanation  or  recommendation 
of  their  meriu.    The  fact  that 

Over  two  ImndrlBd  tlioihsan<l  Tolumes 

have  been  sold  is  the  b^st  evidence  that  their  long-continued  popularity  is  founded  on  their  intrinsic 
merit  and  akilfal  adaptation  to  the  wanta  of  the  student  and  teacher. 

BUTUaR'S  AXtCIEXhS  AtCLAS. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  ANCIETifT  GEOGifeAtHY. 

BY  SAMUEL  BDTLEB,  D.D., 

Late  Lord  Bishop  of  Litchfield. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  half  bound,  containing  twenty-one  colored  Meps,  and  an 

Accentuated  Index,    fl  60. 
The  very  low  price  at  which  this  work  is  now  offered,  and  the  authoritative  position  which  it 
haa  so  long  maintained,  render  it  a  very  deslrsble  reference  book  fpr  sll  institutions  where  this 
branch  of  study  is  pursued.    Used  in  conjonction  with  the  following  volume,  it  forms  a  complete 
course  of  classical  geography. 

BTTTLBR'S  ANCIENT  OBOGRAPHT. 

GEOGRAPHIA   CLASSIGA; 

OB,  THX  APFLICATION  OF  ANCIINT  OVOOKAFHr  TO  THX  CLASSICS. 

Bt  SAMUEL  bUtLEB,  D.D., 

Late  Lord  ^ishop  of  ^itehfield. 

Blztli  Amerlean,  iCkrom  tl&e.laat  suad  rcTlaeA  Itoadoa  Vdltloa* 

With  QuBsriona  oh  thb  Mam,  my  JOHN  FROST,  LL.  P.,  fce. 

In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  half  bound,  75  cents. 

MUUiER'S    PHY8ZC8. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY. 

BY  Pboj.  J.  MtJLLER. 
Bditsd,  with  Additions,  by  R.  B.  GRIFFITH,  M,  D. 
In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  550  wood*cnts,  and  two  colored  plates.  $3  50. 
It  presents  a  systematic,  minaie,  and  oomprehen< 


siTO  exposition,  In  one  middleniized  Tolume.  of  all  the 
mofit  important  ^ets  and  theories  relating  to  Statics, 
Hydresiaties,  Dynamics,  Hydrodynarnics.  Pneama- 
tics,  the  Laws  of  the  Motions  of  W^aves  in  reneral. 
Sound,  the  Theory  of  Musical  Notes,  the  Voice  and 
Hearing,  Geometrical  and  Phypfeal  Optics,  Heat  and 
Meteorology,  Mttrnetisro,  Electricity  and  Galvanism, 
In  all  their  sabrnvlsions;  with  the  additionj  by  the 


American  Editor,  of  articles  on  the  Electro  Magnetic 
-  •  •    -  -  -'he 

u 

:ing 
it  for  all  in  all,  we  know  of  no  single  work  whicn 


Telegraph,  Blectvotype,  Siesmenginf ,  4o.  The  en- 
gravings In  this  volume  certainly  surpass  everythipi 
of  the  kind  heretofore  published  in  America.  Takini 


Contains  so  satisfactory  treatises  on  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  sabjects  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  na- 
ture.— Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 
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SHAW'S  BNaLISH  LITERATURS— (LaMy  Publiidted.) 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

BT  THOMAS  B.  SHAW, 

FrofesMr  of  English  Litorstnr«  in  the  Imperiml  Alexander  Lyceum,  St  Peteribaiy. 

■BCOin>  AMBXICAK  EDITIOV. 

WITH  A  SKETCH  OP  AMERICAN  LITEFIATUFIE. 
BY  HENRY  T.  TUCKERMAN,  Esa. 
In  one  large  and  handBome  Tolame,  royal  12mo.,  of  about  five  hundred  pagee. 
Extra  cloth,  |I  15;  half  bound  in  leather,  $1  25. 
The  object  of  this  work  ia  to  present  to  the  student,  within  a  moderate  eempess,  a  dear  and 
connected  view  of  the  history  and  productions  of  English  Literature.    To  accomplish  this,  the 
author  has  fbllowed  its  coarse  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  age,  seizing  upon  the  more 
prominent  '*  Schools  of  Writing,"  tracing  their  causes  and  effects,  and  selecting  the  more  cele- 
brated authors  as  subjects  for  brief  biographical  and  critical  sketches,  analyzing  their  best  works, 
and  thus  presenting  to  the  student  a  definite  view  of  the  development  of  the  language  and  lite- 
ratore,  with  succinct  descriptions  of  those  books  and  men  of  which  no  educated  person  should 
be  ignorant.    He  has  thus  not  only  supplied  the  acknowledged  want  of  a  manoal  on  this  subject, 
but  by  the  liveliness  and  power  of  his  style,  the  thorough  knowledge  he  displays  of  his  topic, 
and  the  variety  of  his  subjects,  he  has  succeeded  in  proiducing  a  most  agreeable  reading-book, 
which  will  captivate  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  and  relieve  the  monotony  of  drier  studies. 


Fmn  Prof.  X  7.  Raynuntd.  Vhivtniiff  tf  Rochester. 
Ttt  merits  I  had  not  now  for  ihe  first  time  to  learn. 
f  bnve  nssd  it  for  two  years  as  a  text-book,  with  the 
gTS&tesi  satisfaction.  It  was  a  happy  conception,  ad- 
mirably  executed.  It  is  all  thai  a  text  book  on  such 
a  subject  ean  or  need  be.  comprising  a  judicious  se- 
lection of  msieri«l8,  esMily  yet  effectively  wrought 
The  author  \uempi8  just  as  much  as  he  ought  to,  and 
does  well  all  that  he  attempts ;  and  the  best  of  the 
book  Is  the  genial  spirit,  the  genuine  love  of  genius 
and  its  works  which  thoroughly  pervades  it  and  makes 
it  just  what  you  want  to  put  in  a  pupiri  hands. 

From  Pro/.  J.  C.  Piekardj  Illinois  CoUege. 
Of  '•  Shaw's  Englyih  Literature"  I  can  hardly  say 
too  much  in  nraise.    I  hope  its  adoption  and  use  as  a 
text-book  will  correspond  to  its  great  merits. 

Froin  Edwin  Arnold^  Esq.,  Bel-Air^  Md» 
A  most  vaianble  contribution  to  our  vtoek  of  school- 
books.  It  supplies  a  vacuum  which  has  been  severe^ 
ly  felt  by  those  who  desired  to  eommnnicate  to  their 
pupils  the  most  slender  outline  of  belles-lettres,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  itself  a  most  desirable  work,  and 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  youth  as  soon 
as  old  enough  to  lay  aside  the  tales  of  the  nursery. 

From  Prof.  R.  P.  Dunny  Brown  University. 

I  had  already  determined  to  adopt  it  as  the  principal 
book  of  reference  in  my  department.  This  is  the  first 
term  in  which  it  has  been  used  here;  but  from  the  trial 
which  I  have  now  made  of  it,  I  have  every  reason  to 
congratulate  myself  on  my  selection  of  it  as  a  text- 
book. 


From  A.  B.  Davenport^  Etg ,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 
The  work  of  Shaw  and  Tufskerman  on  English  and 
American  literature  particularly  interested  me.  It  is 
truly  a  muUum  in  pano.  I  know  not  where  <me  can 
find  so  much  information  oondenied  upon  the  topics 
on  which  it  treats  as  is  to  be  found  in  this  work. 
Either  as  a  text- book,  or  for  higher  elaaaes  in  read- 
ing, it  is  worthy  of  general  adoption. 

From  Prof.  J.  Mtmroe^  OherHn  CeUegt. 
I  have  examined  it  carefully,  and  value  it  highly. 
It  fills  a  place  not  occupied  by  any  other  book  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  It  vrill  probably  be  intro- 
duced in  this  institution  as  n  text-book  preparatory  to 
the  suidy  of  English  literature. 

From  Report  of  lAs  Teatkers^  Association  ^Loialsf 

dak  County^  Oa. 
A  eaieful  perusal  of  the  **  Oatlines  of  English  Lite- 
rature," by  Professor  Shaw,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has 
aflbrded  us  great  pleasure.  It  is  designed  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  student  a  Manual,  that,  without 
being  too  voluminous,  shall  impart  a  general  and 
correct  knowledge  npon  a  sut^eot  that  ought  lo  be 
funiliar  to  all  who  use  the  noble  old  English  tongue. 
By  its  aid,  the  scholsr  will  learn  how  our  laufuage, 
springing  from  the  original  Saxon,  by  an  admixture 
of  Norman  French,  and  finally  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  has  arrived  at  its  present  highsUte  of  perfec- 
tion. He  will  aUo  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
most  celebrated  writers  of  England  during  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  her  literary  history,  their  lives,  their 
characters,  and  their  writings.  We  hope  it  wUl  be 
extensively  used. 


BROWNE'S  CLASSICAL  LITaRATI7RS~(Now  Complete.) 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREEK  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 
By  The  REV.  R.  W.  BROWNE,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  King's  College,  London. 
In  one  very  handsome  crown  octavo  volume.    $1  50. 


Bjr  tl&e  aame  Autl&ori  to  naatoli— (No'sr  Ready) 

A  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  "CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

In  one  very  haadaome  crown  octavo  volume.    $1  60. 


From  Prof.  Qeunvr  Harrisony  Uniunity  ijf  Ta. 
I  am  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  work  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  it,  and  hope  to  find  in  it  an  imr 
portant  help  for  my  claas  of  history.   Such  a  work  is 
very  much  needed. 

From  Prxf.  J.  A.  Spencer^  New  Yorh. 
Tt  is  an  admirable  volume^  sufficiently  full  and  co- 
pious iu  detail,  clear  and  precise  in  style,  very  scholar- 
like in  Its  execution,  KenisI  in  its  criticism,  and  alto- 
gether display  ing  a  mind  well  stored  with  the  learning, 
genius,  wisdom,  and  exquisite  taste  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.   It  is  in  advance  ofeverything  we  have,  and 
may  be  considered  indispensable  lo  the  elassieal 
'  Kt  and  student. 


Mr.  Browne^s  present  publication  has  grent  merit 
His  selection  of  materials  is  judiciouslv  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  conveying  within  a  moderate  compass 
some  definite  idea  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  groat  classicsl  authors  and  their  works,  e  •  e  •  Mr. 
Browne  has  the  happy  art  of  conveying  information 
in  a  most  agreeable  manner.  It  is  impossible  to  miss 
his  meaning,  or  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of  his  po- 
lished style.  Suffice  ii  to  say,  that  he  has,  in  a  very 
readable  volume,  presented  much  that  is  useful  to  the 
classical  reader.  Besides  bioKrapbical  information 
in  reference  to  all  the  classical  Greek  authors,  he  has 
furnished  critical  remarks  on  their  intellectual  peca- 
liarities,  and  an  analyais  of  their  works  when  they 
are  of  suffieient  importance  to  deserve  it— XmuIsis 
AShMMnem, 
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BBRBCBBL*a  ASTHOKOIMCY. 

OUTLINES  0F"ASTR0N0MY. 

BY  SIR  JOHN  P.  W.  HERSCHEL,  Bart.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

A  ITKW  AMEBICAH,  rROM  THE  FOOKTH  AlTD  MEYUXD  LOITDON  BDITIOIf • 

In  one  handaome  crown  oeta?o  folome)  with  nomeroat  platea  and  wood*ciiU. 

Extra  cMk,  $1  60 ;  or,  ka^houni,  Uather  baeki  and  ehtk  tidct,  91  75. 

The  present  work  is  reprinted  from  the  laat  London  edition,  which  wu  carefully  reviaed  by 

the  author,  and  in  which  he  embodies  the  latest  in?estigations  and  discoTeries.    It  may  therefore 

be  regarded  as  fully  on  a  lerel  with  the  most  advanced  state  of  the  science,  and  even  better 

adapted  than  its  predecessors,  aa  a  full  and  reliable  text-book  for  adTaoced  classes. 

A  few  commendatory  notices  are  subjoined,  from  among  a  large  number  with  which  the  pab- 
lishers  have  been  fkvored. 


Fnrn  Pr^mor  D,  Obnttemd,  YaU  ColUg; 
A  rioh  mine  of  all  that  is  most  Talnable  in  modem 
Aatronomy. 

From  Fr^.  A.  CtmotU^  Bnwn  Univenitg.  R,  J. 
As  a  work  of  referenee  and  study  for  the  more  ad- 
Taneed  pupils,  who  yet  are  not  prepared  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  higher  maihenaiies,  I  know  of  no 
work  to  be  compared  with  it. 

From  Frof.  Samttd  Jones,  Jqffergon  ColUgt.  Pa^ 
May  28, 1853. 

This  treatise  is  loo  well  known,  and  too  highly  ap 
preciated  in  the  scientifie  world  to  need  new  praise 
A  distinguishing  merit  in  this,  ae  In  the  other  proouc 
tioni  of  the  aaihor.  is  that  the  language  in  whleh  the 
profound  reaaoninafs  of  science  are  conveyed  is  so 
persptoaoos  thai  the  wriisr*s  meanmg  can  never  be 
misantferstood. 

From  Frqf.  J,  F.  Crodttr,  Madiion  Colfafs,  Fa , 
May  17, 1963. 

1  know  no  treatise  on  Astronomy  comparable  io 
**  UerschePs  Outlines."  li  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  necensiiies  of  the  student.  We  have  adopted  it 
as  a  text- book  in  our  Gollege. 

From  Prof.  James  Curtey,  Georgetown  CoUegty 
May  34, 1853. 
As  far  as  T  am  able  to  judge,  it  is  the  best  work  of 
its  class  in  any  language. 

From  Prof.  N.  TiUinghastj  Bridgewater,  Momm.^ 

May  13, 1853. 

It  would  not  beeome  me  to  speak  of  the  eeteniifie 

merits  of  such  a  work  by  such  an  author;  but  I  may 

be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  most  earnestly  wish  that  it 

might  supersede  every  book  used  as  a  texi>book  on 


Astronomy  in  all  onr  iastimtkms,  except  perkapa 
those  where  it  is  studied  mathematically. 

Wenowtake  leave  of  this  remarkable  work,  which 
we  hold  to  be,  beyond  a  donbt  the  greatest  and  owst 
remarkable  of  the  works  in  which  the  laws  of  astro- 
nomy and  the  appearance  of  the  heavens  are  de- 
scribed to  those  who  are  not  mathematicians  nor 
observers,  and  recalled  to  those  who  are.  It  is  the 
reward  or  men  who  can  descend  from  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  to  care  for  its  diffusion,  ihat  their 
works  are  essential  to  all,  that  they  become  the 
manuals  of  the  proficient  as  well  as  the  text- books  of 
the  learner.— iilA«n<Bum. 

There  is.  perhaps,  no  book  in  the  English  language 
on  the  sobiect,  which,  whilst  it  coniainK  so  many  of 
the  facts  of  Astronomy  (which  it  attempts' to  explain 
with  at  little  technical  language  as  poasible).  is  so  at- 
tractive in  its  style,  and  so  clear  and  forcible  in  its 
iliustratioos.—  BvangeUcal  Review. 

Probably  no  book  ever  written  upon  any  science, 
embraces  within  so  small  a  compass  an  entire  epitome 
of  everything  known  within  all  iu  various  depart- 
ments, practical,  theoretical,  and  physical.— fa- 
aminer. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  Engli«h  language,  a 
work,  treating  upon  so  abstruse  a  subject,  eertainly 
not  upon  Astronomy,  written  with  so  much  concise- 
ness and  explicitness,  and  yet  in  so  ea«y  and  intelli- 
gible a  style,  with  sQcb  an  avoidance  of  teehnieali- 
ties,  and  which  one  that  is  not  an  adept  in  the  seienee 
can  read  so  nnderstandingly.  The  very  learned  an* 
thor  has  done  almost  aa  much  for  the  cause  of  Astro- 
nomy by  the  preparation  of  this  work,  by  which  the 
knowledge  of  it  will  be  diffused  among  the  people,  aa 
by  his  wonderAil  discoveries.— J^.  Y.  Observer. 


TXBVr  PH78IOLOGICAL  TEXT-BOOK— (Now  Ready.) 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  AN1MAL"AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE. 

A  POPULAR  TREATISE 
ON  THE  PHENOMENA  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  ORGANIO  LIFE. 

To  wUeh  U  Prefixfid  a  Brief  Itaiml  Tiiw  of  tho  flmt  BeiiaitneEti  of  Iimai  Knowledge. 

In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  rolunie,  of  234  pages,  with  over  100  handsome  illustrations. 
Written  by  a  man  of  Science,  this  work,  though  popular  in  its  form  and  elementary  in  its  teacb- 
iiMi,  BToids  the  objections  osoally  urged  against  aimilar  treatises,  of  superficiality  and  incorrectnese. 
Wnile  its  language  and  arrangement  are  such  as  to  render  it  easily  understood  by  the  youthful 
itndent  or  general  readerj  its  basis  is  strictly  scientific,  and  on  every  point  it  will  be  found  on  a 
loTel  with  the  moat  adyanced  state  of  knowledge. 


BIRD'S  NATUXUI.  PBXL080PHT. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY ;  being  an  Experimental  Introduction  to  the  Phy- 
sical Scieacea.  Illustrated  with  over  300  wood-cuts.  By  Gou>iira  Bno,  M.D*,  Assiataat 
Physician  to  6uy*s  Hospital.  From  the  Third  London  edition.  In  one  neat  Tolnme,  royal  12nio. 
extra  cloth,  $1  25;  strong  leather,  $1  50. 

lish  language  of  this  wide  range  of  physical  subjects. 
^North  American  Review, 


We  are  astonished  to  find  that  there  is  room  in  so 
Miall  a  book  for  even  the  bate  recital  of  so  nsany 
subjects.  Where  everything  is  treated  succinctiy* 
great  judgment  and  ranch  time  are  needed  in  making 
a  selection  and  winnowing  the  wheat  fVom  the  chan. 
Dr.  Bird  has  no  need  to  plead  the  peculiarity  of 
his  poeition  as  a  shield  against  criticism,  so  long  as 
bis  nook  continues  to  be  the  best  epitome  in  the  EJDg- 


From  Prqf.  John  Johnstony  WesUffan  ZTntv., 
MiddUlowny  Cu 
For  those  desiring  as  extensive  a  work,  I  think  it 
decidedly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  with  wUeh 
I  am  acquainted. 
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BLAirckAUD  icl-iEA'S  JBCIENTIPIC  PTjiLICArriOl^lS. 


CARPBNTBR'iSI   CtDM^AftATl^fi  7H78X0L007. 

prin6i1pl.es  of 

COMPAEATltE  PilYSIOLOGY. 

BY  WELLIA*  B.  OikBl^fiNTBR,  M.  B., 

JLiBi^Or  of  <*  Pfiaelp1«8  <if  Hfrinim  7hysibl6gy ,»  ftlte. 

wnk  oV£B  ta^yet  AvhdIosd  iLLutrrsiATfoi^. 
In  «>iie  Hrfb  tird  very  liBiidsome  octiiTO  rolutoe,  of  700  ^'«ili. 
I^e  delay  wlirch  ha^  eiinte'd  In  th'e  appearance  of  this  Work  lias  been  caused  by  the  very  thorpogb 
reTision  and  remodelling  which  it  has  undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  au(hor,  and  the  large  number 
of  tew  illustrations  which  have  be^n  prepared  for  it.  It  will,  therefore,  be  found  almost  a  new 
work,  and  fully  op  to  the  day  in  erery  department  of  the  aub^ect,  rendering  it  a  reliable  text*bOok 
for  all  students  engaged  in  tnta  braocn  of  science.  Every  efiort  has  been  made  to  render  its  tjrpo- 
graphical  finish  and  mechanical  ezecntion  worthy  of  its  exalted  reputation,  and  creditable  to  the 
mechanical  arts  Of  this  country. 


This  work  stands  without  its  fellow.  It  i's  one  few 
men  in  Europe  could  have  undertaken;  it  if  oqe,  no 
man,  we  believe,  could  have  brought  to  so  success* 
ful  an  issue  as  Dr.  Carpenter,  we  reel  that  this 
abstract  can  give  the  reader  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
the  fulness  ofthis  work,  and  no  idea  of  its  unity,  of 
the  admirable  maimer  in  which  material  has  been 


brooght,  flvm  the  most  Taiioas  sources,  to  eoodoee  fo 
its  completeness,  of  the  luoidity  of  the  reasoning  it 
contains,  or  of  the  clearness  of  language  in  which  the 
whole  is  olothed.  Not  the  piofession  only,  but  the 
scientine  world  at  large,  must  feel  deeply  indebted  to 
Dr.  Carpenter  for  this  great  work.  It  must,  inde^ 
add  largely  even  to  his  h%h  r6pntatlon.~JlfiMl.  Tma. 


JOHNSTON'A   ^HYBXCAL  ATZaAS. 

TEE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  OF  NATURAL  PHENOMENA. 

FOk  Tins  USB  DF  colleges,  ACittSIIES,  m  FAimfit. 
BY  ALEXANDER  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  &b. 

In  one  large  imperial  4to.  Tolome,  strongly  bound  in  hUf  morocco. 

With  Twenty-Ill  Plates,  Ehgrayed  and  Colored  in  the  beit  itylo. 

Together  with  OTor  one  hondred  pages  of  DescriptiTe  Letterpreas,  and  a  Terj  copious  Index. 

Priicis  #12  00. 

lanehe,  fossil  and  mammoth,  river  and  mountain, 
mme  and  forest,  air  and  cloudy  and  sea  and  sky— all 
in  the  earth  and  under  the  earth,  and  on  the  ea^, 
and  above  the  earth,  that  the  heart  of  man  has  eon- 
eeived  or  his  head  understood— are  brought  togethei* 
by  a  marvellous  mieroeosnl,  and  planted  on  these 
little  sheeu  of  paper,  thus  making  themselves  elear 
to  every,  eye.  In  short,  we  have  a  summary  of  all 
the  cross-questions  of  N%iute  ,fpi  twenty  eenmries— 
and  all  the  answers  of  nature  herself  set  down  and 

speaking  to  us  voluminous  system  dans  un  nua 

^r.  Johnston  is.well  known  as  a  geographer  of  great 
hceuraey  a^  research!  and  it  is  certain  that  this 
wprk,^Ql  iidd  to.his  reputation;  for  it  is  beautiAilty 
engiftved,  una  aecompanied  with  ezplanaiory  and 
Mbnlar  letterpress  of  great  Taltte.->iUA<n««m. 


The  book  before  tie  i%  in  short,  a  graphio  eneyolo- 
pssdia  of  the  seienees— «n  atlas  of  human  knowledge 
done  into  maps.    It  exemplifies  the  truth  which  it  ex- 

£resse»— that  he  who  runs  may  read.  The  Thermal 
awa  of  Leslie  it  enunciates  by  a  bent  line  running 
aeross  a  map  or  Europe ;  the  abstract  researohes  m 
Gauss  it  embodies  in  a  few  perallel  onrves  windiiw 
over  a  section  of  the  globe ;  a  formula  of  Laplace  it 
melts  down  to  a  little  patch  of  mezzotint  shadow,*  a 
problem  of  the  transeendtotal  dnalysls,  iirlUeli  covers 
pages  with  definite  integrals,  it  mal^Bs  plain  to  the  eye 
by  a  little  stippling  and  hatching  on  a  given  degree  of 
longitii^e  I  All  possible  ^Is^qqs  of  finye  and  tbi^e, 
heat  and  cold,  wet  ana  dry,  frost  and  snow,  volcano 
and  storm,  current  and  tide,  plant  and  beast,  race  and 
religion,  attraction  and  repulsion,  glacier  and  avar 


ELEMENTARY    CHEMISTRY, 

tHEOReriCAL  ANb  r»ftAeticAL. 

BY  GEOBGE  F0WNE8,  Pb.D.j  Ssa. 

WITH  NUMEROUS   IL.LUS'TBA.TIONS. 

A  mw  AxmioAB,  Fmox  tari:  tAtir  aitd  iivtHaD  loiiDOit  Kirtiot.   konsD,  with  Aoomom, 

BY  ROBERT  BRIDGES,  M.  D. 

In  one  large  royal  IShio.  vetemb,  contaiulttg  over  650  pat^s,  deirljr  (iriiifed  on  rtiiall  tjpe;  with 
181  illifiirfitiotfs  tin  «»0cid  $  ettra  tloth^  ^1  35;  strong  lesitfaer,  #1  50. 


We  know  of  no  better  text*book,  especially  in  the 
diffieultdepnrtment  oforganie  ehemtstry,  upon  whieh 
it  is  particularly  full  and  satisfactory.  We  would 
reeommend  it  to  preceptors  as  a  capital  "  office  book" 
for  their  students  who  are  beginners  In  Chemistry. 
It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  excellent  wood-euts, 
a»id  altogether  admirably  *«gol  up."— ^.  Jl  MedUal 
JB^psrter,  March,  1854. 

A  standard  manual,  which  has  lon^  enjoyed  the 
repuution  of  embodying  much  knowledge  in  a  email 
apace.   The  author  has  achieved  the  difficult  task  of 


condens4tioh  with  masterly  tact.  His  book  is  con- 
eise  without  being  dry,  and  brief  without  being  too 
dogmatical  or  general .—  Virginim  Med.  and  SurgUil 
JoumiaL 

The  wort  of  Dr.  Fownes  h^  long  been  before  the 
public,  and. its  merits  have  been  fully  a(tpreciated  as 
the  best  text-book  pn  Chemistry  now  in  existence. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  pla^^  jt  m  a  rank  superior  10 
the  works  of  Brande,  Graham,  Turner,  Gregory,  or 
Gmelin,  but  we  say  that,  as  a  work  for  students,  it  is 
preferable  to  any  of  thena.— I<ontf.  Journal  qfMeHdiu. 


BLANOSaRD  &  LteA'S  S'C'lEi^TIFrc  P^BLi'CATIONS.  u 

MOW   RkADY. 
HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical,  Prtetfeal,  and  Technical.    By  A.  F.  Abkl,  F.  G.S.,  and  C. 

Ii.  Blozam.  With  a  Rooommandtttory  Preface  by  Dr.  HopitAHN,  amliittneToas  illoitratioDa  on  ^vood.  ia 
I  one  iargiB  and  handeome  octavo  votomo,  of  M3  pfBget ,  ezt0a\eloth,  932. 

Tt  mnstbe  uftdentood  fhat  this  is^  worlc^fi/tedlTor  the  etinttest  student,  wbo^  resolves  to  pursae  for  himself 
a  steady  search  into  the  chemical  mysteries  of  creation.  For  sach  a  student  the  *'  Handbook"  will  prove  an 
excellent  guide,  ddoo  He  Will  fiiid  in  it,  Hot  Mfer^y  the  mo«t  at>0'roVcd  ii^ds  of  knarvtieal  investiffation,  bat 
descriptions  of  the  apmtratusHecesiK'ry,  wifh'snch  Ttfanrpultttofy  detaifi*as  rendered  F^sraJav's  *^ Chemical 
Manipulations"  so  valuable  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Beyond  this,  the  importance  of  the  work  is  in- 
ereased  by  the  introductton of  toachoftheHeelmieal'cknnlstry  ofthe &anttttet^ry.— iltA^msum. 

THE   PRINCIPAL   FORMS   OF   THE   SKELETON, 

AND  THE  FORMS  AND  STRUCtURE  OF  THE  TEETH.  By  PsoFrisoB  R.  Owk.m.  In  one  very 
handsome  royal  18mo.  volume,  with  numerous  illustrations  on  wood.  {Just  Beady.) 
This  volume  will  jpreient  in  a  concise  and  popular  form  a  complete  view  of  the  most  recent  state  of  com- 
parative osteology;  the  correctness  of  whicu  is  sufficiently  vouched  for  by  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
author.  A  subject  of  so  much  inte^st  to  the  man  df  scibnee,  Md  makt  'especially  to  the  geologist,  cannot 
fail  to  attract  general  attention. 

TECHNOUOQY;  ^ 

OR,  CHEMISTRY  APPLfED  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  TO  MAN17FACT17HE9.  By  Dr.  F.  fe*APP.  Edit- 
ed, with  numerous  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Dr.  Edmitnd  Ronalds  and  Dr.  Thomas  RicHAKDBOif.  With 
BMitional  Notes  by  Prof.  Waltsb  R.  JoBiiaoN.  In  two  Targe  and  very  handsome  octavo  volumeti,  ^iih 
about  five  htondrad  apfeendid  illustrttiona.    tO  00. 

PRINCIPLES   OF  THE   MECHANICS 
OF  MACHINERY  AND  ENOIN^ERINQ.    By  Prof.  Juups  VSTaisaACH.   Tra6slated  and  edited  by  Prof. 
GoBDON,  of  Glasgow.    With  Additions,  by  Prof.  VValtsb  R.  Jobhsost.    In  two  large  and  very  handsoma 
octavo  volumes,  with  about  one  thousand  bekntiful  illustrations.   96  50. 

CARPENTEh  ON  ALbOHOL-dSlOW   REjAbV.) 
ON  THE  USB  AND  ABUSE  Q^  ALCOHOUC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISBA9E.    By  W.B. 
Carpbktsb,  M.  D.,  author  of  ^'  Human  Physiology,''  &c.    New  edition,  with  Preface  and  Notes,  by  D.  F. 
Coirnts,  M.  D.    In  one  beat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth. 


the  notes  by  Dr.  Condie  containing  explanations  of  the  scientific  terms  emptoyed.    Copies  in  flexible  cloik 
may  be  had  free  of  postage  by  mail  on  remitting  60  cents  to  the  publlsheis.  ... 

A  very  liberal  deduction  will  be  made  when  quantities  are  taken  for  distribntibn  by  societies  or  indi vidfilds. 


DC  LA  BECHlE'S  QEOLOQY. 

THE  GEOLOGICAti  OftSfiftVER.    By  Sir  Htorttt  T.  D«  la  Bbchb,  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S  ,  Director-General  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  ellra  clothi  of  i^'ven 
hundred  pages,  with  over  three  hundred  wood-cuts.  $3  SO, 
This  volume  will  be  found  to  present  a  very  complete  summary  of  what  has  already  been  aocompU«hed 

in  the  science  of  geology,  ^wbili^i  lit  the  iam'6  tlifi^  It  indicates  to  Uie  student  the  mode  and  direction  in  which 

future  researches  should  be  pursued. 

BON  A  P  ARTELS  AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY.    In  four  handsome  quarto  volumes,  with  large  and 

splendid  colored  plates^  tas  00. 
BRODERIP'S  ZOOLOGICAL  RECREATIONS.    In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  75  cents. 
BOWMAN'S  HANDBOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  including  Analysis.    In  one  neiit  royal 

19mo.  volume,  extm  cloth,  with  numerous  illustrations.  $1 90. 
BSALE  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH  IN  RELATION  TO  MIND  AND  BODY.    A  Series  of  Letters 

from  an  old  Practitioner  to  a  Patient.    In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  Tolume,  extra  cloth,  80  cenu. 
GRIFFITH'S  CHEMISTRY  OP  THB  FOUR  SEABC^fS,  Srmio,  Svmicbi  AvnrMif,  Aifn  Wimn.    In 

OHO  handsome  Yolume,  Iflurge  royal  litaio.,  with  many  wooa-outs,  75  cenw. 

POPULAR   PHYBI^OIbOQY 

OF  ANIMAL  AND  YEGBT ABLE  LIFE.  In  one  handsome  royal  12nio.  volume  of  SOO  pBges^  with  over 
100  engrayings  on  wood.    {Now  Ready.)    See  P.  9. 

^HYdlCAL    QEOQRAPHY. 

Bv  Mait  SoMXRViLLB.  A  ucw  American,  from  the  last  and  Revised  London  Edition.  With  Notes  and  a 
Glossary,  by  W.  S.  W.  RtTScmcf  bsbgsb,  M.D.,  U.  S.  N.  In  one  large  royal  ISmo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  $1 35. 
(See  P.  1.)  ^  

DANA  ON  ZOOPHYTES  AND  CORALS.    Bci»g  a  portion  of  the  saieaUfie  publicaUons  of  the  U.  S. 

Exploring  Expedition,    rn  one  l*rgfe  foyal  qunTto  volfilne,  extra  croth,  #lttt  Ui  Atlas  of  sixty  magnificent 

colored  plates,  handsomely  and  strongly  bound  in  half  morocco,  S45  00. 
EVANS'S  YOUNG  MILLWRIGHT'S  AND  MILLER'S  GUKD&  Fourteenth  Edition.  Edited  by  Thomas 

P.  Jon*.   In  one  oct&vo  voidmiiB,  UAth^r,  with  ndifieroul  plhtis,  12  00. 
GREGORYS  LETTERS  TO  A  CANDID  ENQUIRER  ON  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM.    In  one  large 

royal  19mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  $1 00. 
HUMBOLDT'S  ASPECTS  OF  NATURE  IN  DIFFERENT  LANDS  AND  DIFFERENT  CUMATES. 

Translated  by  Mm.  Samikm.   In  one  large  royal  ISmo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  $1 00. 
HALE'S  ETHNOGRAPHY  AND  PHILOLOGY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  EXPLORING  EXPE- 
DITION.   In  one  large  imperial  quarto  volume,  extra  cloth,  SlO  00. 
THOMSON'S  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK  ROOM.    In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume, 

extra  cloth,  80  eonta. 
LARDNER'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY.    In  three  very  Urge  royal  l2mo.  vols., 

ofaOOOpagfls,  with  1000  mostrattons.    $5  00.    UT^SeeP.S. 
SCHOBDLER'S  BOOiC  OF  NATURE.    A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Sciences  of  Physics.  Astronoviy, 

Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany,  Physiology,  and  Zoology.    In  one  large  crown  octavo  volnBie» 

with  nearly  700  illtutraiions.    91 80.    QT'  See  P.  3. 
JOHNSTON'S  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  OF  NATURAL  FHBNOMBNA.    b  ond  iaporial  qowto  i 

half  bound  in  moroooo,  with  98  coloied  plates.   91300.   IprSeeP.lO. 


13      BLANCHAED  Sc  LEA'S  MISCELLANEOUS  jPUBLIGATIOKS. 
COMPLETE   LIBRARY   EDITION. 

LIYES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ElfOLAND, 

FROM  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST: 

-WITH  AHBCDOTISS  OF  THBIR  OOUKT8. 

Ifow  firtt  published  from  Official  Records,  and  other  Authmtic  DocumenU,  Private  at  well  ae  PubUc. 

NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

BY  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

Complete  in  six  yery  handsome  crown  octavo  yolumes,  oontiuning  oyer  thi&tt-six  HTrnnsin 
PAOBS,  and  for  sale  in  yarious  styles  of  binding,  at  yery  reasonable  prices. 

The  publiahert  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  public  this  work  in  a  complete  form. 
During  the  long  period  in  which  it  has  been  issuing  from  the  presS)  it  has  assumed  the  character 
of  a  standard  work,  and  as  occupying  ground  hitherto  untouched;  as  embodying  numerous  his- 
torical &ct8  heretofore  oanoticed,  and  as  containing  vivid  sketches  of  the  characters  and  manners 
of  the  times,  with  anecdotes,  documents,  ^.  &c.,  it  presents  numerous  claims  on  the  attention 
of  both  the  student  of  history  and  the  desultory  reader. 


A  valuable  contribution  to  historical  knowledge. 
It  contains  a  mass  of  every  kind  of  historical  matter 
Of  iatereat.  which  industry  and  research  could  eoi- 
Iset.  We  nave  derived  much  entertainment  and  in- 
scmction  from  the  vrox\,^Atktnennn, 

This  interesting  and  well- written  work,  in  which 


the  severe  truth  of  history  takes  almoat  the  wild- 
nesi  of  romance,  will  constitute  a  valuable  addition 
to  oar  biographical  literature. — Morning  ffertUd. 

These  volumes  have  the  fascination  of  a  romance 
united  to  the  integrity  of  history.— riiru*. 


Also,  to  be  had  separate, 

STRICKLAND'S  LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  HENRT  VIII.,  and  of  his  Mother,  ELIZA- 
BETH OF  YORK.  Complete  in  one  very  neat  crown  ocUvo  volume,  eitra  cloth,  of  over  foor 
hundred  pages. 

STRICKLAND'S  MEMOIRS  OF  ELIZABETH,  Second  Queen  Regnant  of  England  and  Ireland. 
Complete  in  one  very  neat  crown  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages. 


ROMANTIC   HISTORY  OF  THE   HUGUENOTS. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION  IN  FRANCE.    By  Mas.  Mabsh,  author 
of  "Two  Old  Men's  Tales,'*  &c.    In  two  very  handsome  royal  12mo.  volumes,  extra  cloth. 


PULSZKY'S  MEMOIRS  OF  AN  HUNGARIAN   LADY.    In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume, 
extra  cloth. 

PARDOE'S  COURT  AND  TIMES  OF  FRANCIS  I.,  KING  OF  FRANCE.    In  two  handsooe 
royal  12mo.  volumes,  extra  cloth. 

LORD  HERVEY'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  GEORGE  H.    In  two  neat  royal  12mo. 
volumes,  extra  cloth. 


RUSSBL'S  LIFB  OF  FOX— (Just  Issued.} 


MEMORIALS  AND   CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 

Edited  bt  thb  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  JOHN  RUSSEL,  M.  P. 
f  In  two  handsome  royal  12mo.  volumes,  extra  cloth. 


The  work  is  deeply  interesting,  as  it  throws  light 
upon  the  career  of  a  great  man,  and  reveals  the  pri- 
vate sentiments  of  many  eminent  British  statesmen 
in  regard  to  our  revolutionary  8trttn[ie,  and  in  regard 
to  the  wars  waged  against  the  French  Jftepnblic. 
The  eorrespoDdenee  presents  Mr.  Fox  in  the  attitude 
of  a  friend  to  the  colonies,  not  only  on  general  prin- 
ciples, but  as  one  whose  IbeUaf  s  were  stroni^y  en- 


listed in  their  cause.  There  are  oceastonal  letters  in 
these  Tolumes*  which,  if  tkey  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  govemmem  at  that  time,  would 
probably  have  caused  the  author  some  trouble^  though 
It  was  a  period  when  party  spirit  ran  very  hif(b, 
and  statesmen  took  the  largest  license.— iV.  r.  C«m- 
menial  Advertiser, 
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Campbell*B  Ghanoellon  and  Chief  Jnattoes. 

LIYES  OF  THE  LORD  CHAJ^OELLORS 

CUni  Keqiora  of  ti)e  ®reat  0ml  of  Snglonl)^ 

raoM 
THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  KING  GEORGE  IT. 

BY  LORD  CHIEP^USTICB  CAMPBELL,  A.M.,  F.R.S.E. 

Seoond  American,  from  the  Third  London  edition, 

OCmrLXTX  m  SXTSR  RAIISeOMX  C&OWH  OOTATO  VOTsVUBS,  XXTRA  CLOTHi  gs  bai^  moroooo. 
ALSO,  TO  MATOB. 

LIVES  OF  THE  CHIEF-JUSTICES  OF  ENGLAM, 

From  the  Norman  CoBqnMt  to  the  Death  of  lord  lanifield. 

Second  Edition* 
In  two  very  neat  Tolnmet,  croini  octaTO,  extra  doth,  or  half  morocco. 


Of  thtt  solid  merit  of  the  workonr  jodgment  may  be 
gathered  from  what  has  already  been  said.  Wp  will 
add,  that  from  its  infinite  fund  of  anecdote,  and  happy 
yariety  of  style,  the  book  addresses  itself  with  eqaal 
elaims  to  the  mere  genera)  reader,  as  to  the  legal  or 
historical  inqairer ;  and  while  we  avoid  the  stereo- 
typed commonplace  of  affirming  that  no  library  can 
be  complete  without  it,  we  feel  constrained  to  anord  it 
a  hiffber  tribute  by  pronouncing  it  entitled  to  a  disiin- 
gttisbed  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  scholar  who 
IS  fonttnate  enough  to  possess  itw— Fraa«r'«  Maguxiiu, 


A  work  which  will  take  ita  place  in  onr  ttbraries 
as  one  of  the  roost  brilliant  and  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  the  present  day.— jtfA«n<eum. 

The  brilliant  success  of  this  work  in  England  Is  by 
no  means  greater  than  iu  merits.  It  is  certainly  the 
mo»t  brilliant  contribution  to  English  history  made 
within  onr  recollection;  it  has  the  charm  and  free- 
lilom  of  Biography  combined  with  the  elaborate  and 
careful  comprehensiveness  of  History.— i\r.  Y.  2W- 
kutu. 


ON   THE   LAW   OF  CONTRACTS, 
AND  ON  PARTItlS  TO  ACTION  EX  CONTRACTU.    By  C.  G.  ADsnov,  of  the  Inaer  Temple, 
Barrister  at  Law.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume. 


A  NEW  LAW  DICTIONARY, 
COBtaimBg  Explaaatione  of  inch  Technieal  Terma  and  Phrasea  as  occur  in  the  works  of  Legal 
Aalhors,  in  the  Practice  of  the  Courts,  and  in  the  Parliamentary  Proceeding!  of  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons.  To  which  is  added  an  Outline  of  an  Action  at  Law,  and  of  a  Suit  in 
Equity.  By  HsiraT  Jambs  Holthoubb,  Esq.  EUiited,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  English 
edition,  with  numerous  Additions,  b?  HfevaT  PsiriifOTON,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  In  one ' 
laige  royal  ISmo.  volume,  of  fife  hoadred  doeble-eolumned  pages. 


TURKEY   AN^D   ITS   DESTINY. 

BY   CHARLES   MAOFARLANE.   ESQ. 

In  two  neat  royal  ISmo.  volumes,  eitra  cloth. 


znBBUBR*a  Ajxcmisn:  ^ostort. 

LECTURES  ON  ANCIENT  HISTORY: 

coMPaxaiiro 

The  Eiitonr  of  the  liiatie  Rattons,  the  Bgjptiafli,  Omks,  laeedoniaBi,  and  Carthaginiau. 

BY  B.  G.  NIEBUHR. 

Tbakblatbd  noir  ¥HB  QtBifiUi,  bt  DB.  L.  8CHMITZ, 

wira  ▲tftomom  yiov  km.  xir  trb  excLVBtirB  mmbMzok  or  thb  cDtroa. 

Itt'three  very  handsome  crown  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth. 

The  extraordinary  familiarity  ef  Niebuhr  with  the  literatoree  of  aiiBitiOBe,  hie  profoond  know- 
ledge of  all  political  and  human  affairs,  derived  not  only  from  books,  but  fVom  practical  life,  and 
his  brilliant  powert  of  combination,  preeent  to  ns  in  tbeae  Lectares,  aa  in  thoee  on  Roman  hiatory, 
iaeh  an  abundance  of  new  ideas,  atartling  conoeptiona  and  opiaioaa,  aa  are  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  work.  They  are  of  the  highest  imporuoce  and  Intereet  to  all  who  are  engaged  ia 
the  atady,  not  only  of  antiqnity ,  bnt  of  any  perioa  ia  the  hietory  of  man* 


If     BX.A.KGHA.ED.  AiLEA'?.  J^ISC^JUI^A^EQUS,  ?U;B^XG  ACTION  8. 

NARRATIVE  ftP  THE:  UNII EB  STATES  EXPEDITION 
Ta  "KJim  P^^W  si^  Aii(D.Ri;in^i,^oiMDMLir., 

BY  W.  F.  IiYNCH,  U.S.M., 

Copimvide^r  of  the  EzpodUion. 
In  one  Tery  Urge  ani|  htadaome  octtfo  rolune  with  tweoty^eight  bMHtiftil  pletee,  and  two  mepa. 

This  book,  so  long  and  anzioasly  expected,  fally 
aostaine  tko  hopes  of  the  ii)o^t^|ui|nH[n«ai|d  fa^tidiotta. 
ft  if  trury  a  magnificent  work. '  The  type,  paper, 
binding,  style,  and  execution,  are  aJI  of  the  bf st  and' 
highest  character,  as  are  also  the  maps  and  engrav- 
ings. It  will  do  more  to  elpYato  the  chara^tcur  of 
Also,  to  be  had — 
CONDENSED  EDITIONy  In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  Tolume,  extra  doth,  with  a  map. 


oar  national  literature  than  any  work  that  has  ap- 
peared /pr  yaafa.  Tke  inuinsld  interest  of  the  snb- 
ject  will  giTc  it  popularity  and  immortality  at  onee. 
It  mast  be  rpitd  to  be  appneiat^d;  and  it  will  be 


It  mast  be  rpitd  to  be  appraeiat^d;  and  it  will  be 
read  extensiTely,  and  valued,  ooth  in  this  and  other 
eoQnuios.— Irfufy^s,3toJi. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  WILLUM  WIRT. 

By  the  HON.  JOTOI  P.  EBNNEDY. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT,  AND  FA&8IMILB  OV  A  LETTER  FROM  JOHN  ADAMS. 
In  two  large  and  handsome  royal  ISmo.  Tolamea,  extra  doth. 
In  ita  preaenl  neal.and>eQll▼^nielit  £101,  tbmeotk  ie^entnoDtly  fitted'. to  ceiamo  the  poaition 
which  it  merits  aa  a  book  for  every  parlor^table  and  for  everr  fireside  where  there  ia  an  appre- 
eietion  of  the  kindlineas  and  manlineaa^  the  intellect  and  the  affectionj  the  wit  and  li? ehness 
which  rendered  William  Wirt  at  once  ao  eminent  in  the  worlds  ao  brillii^nt  in  aocietyj  and  so 
loving  and  loved  in  the  retirement  of  his  domestic  drcla.  Uniting:  all  theee  attiaotiona,  it  cannot 
fkil  to  find  a  place  in  every  private  and  public  lihraij,  and  in  all  eollections  of  booka  for  the  use  of 
achools  and  colleges,  for  the  yonn||  can  have  before  them  no  brighter  example  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  industry  ai^d  resdutioi^a  thapthe  life  of  WUIiam  Wirt>  ta  aniC^madoualj  rdated  by 
himself  in  these  volnmea*  ^ 

DON  QUIXOTE  DE  LA  MANCHA.  Tran^ted  from  the  Spenaah  of  Migvel  de  Cervantea 
Saavedra,  by  Cbablzs  JAnyn,  Esq.  Carefully  reriaed  and  corrected,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Au- 
thor and  a  notice  of  his  works.  With  numerous  illnatrations,  by  Tony  Johannot.  In  two  beau- 
tifully printed  volumes,  crowpi  octavo,  ?  fgripnajityle^  of  binding.. 

The  handsome  execution  of  this  work,  the  numerous  spirited  iUnstratioQS.w|th  which  it  abo^ndv  and  the 
very  low  ^rice  at  wttichit  iaoliifeai  render  it  a  labst  desirable  libiAry  edhiea  for  all  admirers  of  the  Immortal 
Cervantes.  

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION.  By  CHAmun  Wmcn » 

U.  S.  N.,  Commander  of  the  Expedition.    In  six  large  volumea^  imperial  quarto.    With  seyeral 
hundred  illustrations  on  sted  and  wood,  and  nemerons  4ai^e  maps.    Price  $60. 

Thw  U  the  same  aa  the  edUioA  prioted.ioK.Oongrass.  As  but  iiMir.  have  'been  ezpoaed  ftiade,  theee  mko 
desire  to.  poisesa  this  mag^ufii^m  m^ounmuof  tl«e,  aci%Qf:  the  .UjuinUBiaieai  wonld.dek  wett  lo  aeeiwe  eepias 

wiihpttt^eUy. 

PiCCIpLA,  THE  PRISONER  Of,  FR^^ESXRELI^  J.OR,  CA,PTIVITY  CAPTIYR  By  X.  B. 
Saiktiiie.  New  edition,  with  illu^^^^ivf^  I«.oqe.  TOf;y.  iie«(t:rqy«i  Ubne»<  Toluaoy  paper 
covera,  price  60  centa,  or  extra  cloth. 

THE  DOG.  By  William  ToaaU«  £dited'by£i  J.  Lewii^M>D.  W^th  nv^ier^iir  ud  beantifol 
illustrations.  '  In  one  very  handsome  volume,  crown^Svo.^  crimson  clotb,  gilt 


TOUATT  AlfFflKIini»Efc  Oir  TRB  BOB8B. 
THE  HORSE.  By  William ^ITouJlt..  Aunpsi:.edi>wa,r  wiUk  nonenaaa  iUiutrationa ;  together  with 
a  general  history  of  the  Horse ;  a  Drssertation  on  the  American  Trotting  Horae ;  now  trained 
and  jockeyed ;  an  Account  of  his  Remarkabjie  Performappef ;  apd.  an  Eaaay  on  the  Aaa  and  the 
Mule.  By  J.  8.  Skinner.  AasiaUnt  ^ostroeaterf General,  apd  Editor  of  tb^  !rorf  Regiater.  Im 
one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  numerous  innatrations. 

This  edition  of  Youatt^s  well-known  and  standard  work  on  the  Manag^m^nt,  piaeuea,  and  TreatmASt  of 
theilOHN^haa^f^df  obtt^  AfttOOu^uT^illVi^thf.  mu^  ««id 

eay  nothing  to  attract  to  if  the  atlenu6n  and  confidence  of  all  who  keep  Horses  or  are  wteresied  in  iheir  im* 


eay  nothing  to  attract  to  if  uwAuehtidh  and  confidenceof  all  who'keep 
provemenu  _^____^___,___ 

THE  QABSnpUMhllKIIlOlMiBTi. 

A  DICTIONARY, Q]^  MOm^GAJ^WNC^,,  Bj ft  W.  Jf)iMM»t  fi^.  WiA-ftimorotia  ad- 
ditions, by  David  tanareth.  With, one  h^^^^  U^f^  very  large  royal 
12mo.  volume,  of  about  000  doable^colnmned  pagea. 

Th^i.work.  i8.njow,  ofitr^atj^^l  A.T^vy.low^prioe* . 

THiR^LANOUAGS  OF^  FIlOWtERS^  with  iBnairative  P«e^  T^  whibh'.are  now  edded  the 
Calender  of  #1owere,  and  4he  Dial  Of  blowers.  Nihth  Am.eriqtfi,  fitim  th^enth  London  edi- 
tion.. Reriaed^r  the.  editor  of'«^Porgel-iite-lfat.»  ^  In  oi^e  elegtn^  royal ISmp.  Tolnme,  extra 
crimaon  cloth,  gilt,  with  beMliflil  leolW^d^afee.' 
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HISTORY  Oy  OLIYJIII  CROMWELL. 

ENGLI8E   eOMMO^NWEALTH, 

FBOH  THE  BIBCIMOR  09  C8ARIEB  I.,  TO  THB  SBiTH  09  CBOIVEII. 

BX  M>  GUIZOjT. 

Tbanbi^tui  by  ANDREW  R.  SOOBIiB. 

In  two  Urge  and  bandioipa  royal  12diq.  ToloniM,  eitra.  dothy  containing  oTer  900  pages. 

To  snch  a  work  af  Mr,  Goizot.bafl  hera  aaakned 
hiniMlf  he  is  eminentty  competent,  '^rndlte,  iaDoVi* 
oofl,  and  aecnrate ;  familiar  alike  with  the  facu  that 
constitate  the  bones  and  the  ftoah' and' the  blood  of 
hie  lory,  and  the  motives  that  give  them  vitality ;  at 
ofHse  «we  Iron  the  zealotry  of  .the  bi^oi  and  the  indif- 
ferentis'm  of  the  mere  philosopher ;  bound  to  no  parti- 
aanship  and  plednd  to'  no  thdoKes  {'he  has  enjoyed 
the  advantages orknowledge,  impartiality,  andclear- 
aightMnesft,  andtheiesulrl^  a  ffiithifU  i>ortrait  of  th'^ 
timet,  animated  with  u-HnUe  and  tnkthfdl  spitit,  and 


showing,  in  all  il 
ikilfal  master  .-^r 


iX9,  and  ionehea  the  hand  of  a 
'  ^ '  '  jforui  Ameriean, 


We  cannot  doojbt  that  this,  important  work  will 
meet  with  a  hearty  and  anlversal  welcome.  The 
position  ofM,  Gnizot,  the  oirenmstanees  of  bis  coon- 
try,  and  the  interest  of  hia  theme,  will  combiike  to  att- 
.traettQwards  his  "I^«|ory  of  Crpmwell"  no  ordinary 
share  ofpttblib  curiovlty;  No  Englishman  conld  have 
handled  il^i'.'BbjepI  witl^  nu>Tp.e^eot,  and  M^  Gnizot 
addf  new.aiid  TaJnaW?  WiW  ^  out  history.— ^f^r 


BUFCUM'S  BIX  BCQ19TH9;  IN  TH£  GOLD  MJN£8;  from  a  JoumAl.Qf  Xbr9»  Y^ftv*'  Reaidesee 
in  California.    In  one  roytu  18mo»  volqme* 

MACJR^AY'S  WESTERN  WORLD,  o^  Traveia  ii^  tb,e.  United  Stot^aj  e;jbiVU|Pf[  th^m  in  tl^euT. 
latest  development,  86cial,  PoHtic^QJ^  &^4.ii^4u^tr)aJ*    In  .t¥i;9  neat  rpyfij  I2p^Q.' vplumes. 

TRAVELS  IN  SIBERIA,  including  Excoraions  Northward,  down  tbe  Obi  to  the  Polar  Circle,  and 
Southward  to  the  Chinese  Frontier.  By  AbotPH  Ermak.  Translated  by  Wxuiam  D.  CooLSt. 
In  two  handsome  Tolnmea,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 

HUNGARY  AND  TRANSTLVAI^A,  with  Remarkn  on  tiieir  condilien.  Social,  Moral,  and  Po- 
litical.   By  JoHir.P^pf:^,  Efi}.    In  tjrp  neat  yolnmea^  roygl  ISmp^y  exjtiCa^Qi9^. 


Q.R^A^A.Me'S,  UNITED  8jTAT53p. 

HISTORY  OF  TH^  UNITED  fiTATf;S,  ir9pi  thi9  Pi^iiyUt'ion  Qf.thn  Bcitia^  CoJoniea^tiU  their 
Aseumption  oflndep^eodence,.  Sjbcqi^  Amnncan.  e4UiQn>  enlacg;^  and  amended,  wjth  a  Me- 
moir by  Preaident.^nincy*  nn4  aPorUfU  of  tbe  antbor,.  In  tvi[p.  Tory  lav9  opfiavo  vc^ifi^f, 
e^lrndotb. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  SEC(»7D  WAR  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  By  CBAftLtt'j;  InaEBSOLL:  Vol.  I.  embracing  the.  ^venta  of  IS  12-13. 
▼dll,  theeventabirisU..,   O^tiVp;  

MIRAREAU}  nLifeB«itory,    In.Fpm  Bo^kf «    I«jDnf.DAM,vfi]iivifWi97M13°99-9  extra  clpl^r. 

HISTORY  OF  TEN  YEARS,  1830-1840;  OR,  FRANCE  UNDER  LOUIS  PHILIPPE.  By 
Louis  Blaac.    In  two  bandaome  volumes^  crown  Svo.,  extra  cloth. 

HISTpRY  OF  THE  FRjp?fgi?  RpypLUTION  0«;  HSft..  Bjy  Loyi^^Bi^F?.  la  one.Tolnmo. 
c^own,  8jrp,',  extra  cIo^. 

RANEE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  TURKISH  JIND  SPANISH  EMPIRES,  IN  THE  iGra  CEN- 
TURY, AND  BEGINNING  OF  THE  KSvB^    Conp^et^^in^l)^  ocUto  volume,  paper. 

R^P'^,  Hi?TpRY,Q^  TpE.Riyf9JW<?AJi9?^i  J«i«^        ^^  h  iiv  «^4  ui. 

HISTORY  OF  THE-  HUGUENOTS.  A  new  edition^  continned  to  the  preaent  time.  By  Wv  8. 
Bnowiftire.    In  one  betavo  Tolvme,  eiTtra  \elofh.  '   *  ' 

H^STQIty  OF  THE^MUITSa  ftqw.tb^j^OTII^IrtiWiOf.U^^ir  ^  ^J  Pfl»" 

Clement  XIV.    Their  Miaaiona  throoghoot  tbe  World ;  their  Edncational  Syatem  and  Literature ; 
with  their  Revival  and  Present  State.    3y  Afdrkw  STEnrmTz.    In  two  handsome  volumes, 

erb>im  8«6.,  ^trs(  aocb; '  '  "^  '    ' 


WILL,! AM:  P^NN: 

AN  HISTORICAL  BIOGRAPHY,  from  new  sources  jwi^ap.  em. C||MtfiL,oft.tl50«Mv, 


16      BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 

THB  TBOTUB^a  BNCTCLOP2DXA. 
NECESSARY   TO   EVERY   SCHOOL  AND  TOWNSHIP   LIBRARY. 

THE  EICTCLOPJbiA  AMERICMA; 

A  POPULAR  DICTIONARY  OF 

ARTS,  SCIENCES,  LITERATURE,  fflSTORT,  POLITICS,  BIOGRAPHY; 

IMCLUDUro 

A  C0PIOU8  COLlBCnON  OF  OUeiHAL  ABnCLES  IN  AIEUGAM  BIOGEAFIT; 

On  the  bcuit  of  the  tevenih  edition  of  the  Oerman  Convenatione'Lezieon. 
Editxd  bt  FRANCIS  LIEBEBy 

AMISTEO   BT 

E.  WIQGLESWORTH  and  T.  G.  BRADFORD. 

With  Additions,  bt  Pbofebbor  HENRY  YETHAKB, 

or  the  University  of  Peuusylvania. 

CompUU  in  foarteeo  ]arg«  octavo  voU.,oontaining  nearly  rikb  TBouiAVodonble-colamBod  pages. 

FOB  lALS  Iir  TASIOUt  tTTLES  OF  BXITDIiro,  AT  fiZCBEDIllOLT  XX)W  FUCKS. 

This  work  is  so  well  and  so  favorably  known  to  the  public,  that  the  publishers  feel  it  unneoessary 
to  adduce  any  of  the  encomiums  which  have  been  bestowed  on  it  from  all  quarters.  Aa  a  copious 
Ubrary  for  constant  and  ready  reference,  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  past  and  present  state 
of  mankind,  and  on  every  branch  of  human  knowIe<%e  and  attainment,  it  presents  ffreat  advantages 
to  all  who  are  unable  to  accumulate  large  collections  of  books,  containing  in  itself,  as  it  does,  vast 
•tores  of  infonnation,  on  almost  every  topic  on  which  information  can  possibly  be  sought,  from  the 
simplest  questions  of  history  or  statistics,  to  the  moM  complex  points  of  science  or  criticism.  The 
steady  demand  which  still  continues  for  it,  notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of  copies  which 
have  been  circulated,  sufficiently  proves  the  necessity  of  such  a  work  for  all  educated  men,  and  the 
thorough  satisfaction  which  it  continues  to  ^ve  to  all  who  consult  its  pe^s;  and  shows  that  the 
publishers  have  not  miscalculated  in  bringing  the  work  up  to  a  late  j>eriod>  with  notices  of  con- 
temporary events  and  people,  while  reducing  the  price  to  about  one-hau  of  the  original  subscription. 


The  mnstratad  Oeographioal  Snoyolopcadia* 

THE  ElfCTCLOPiEDTA  OF  GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprising  a  complete  description  of  the  Earth,  Physical,  Statistical,  Civil,  and  Political.  Exhi- 
biting its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  each 
Country,  and  the  Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  8ute  of  all 
Nations.  By  HtraH  Mo»rat,  F.  R.  8.  E.,  kc.  Assisted  in  BoUny,  by  Professor  Hooker — ^Zoolo- 
ry,  &e.,  by  W.  W.  Swainson — Astronomy,  fcc.,  by  Professor  Wallaces-Geology,  frc.,  by  Pro- 
fessor Jameson.  Revised,  with  Additions,  by  Thomas  6.  Bradford.  In  three  large  octavo 
volumes,  containing  about  nxirKTEXir  huitdrxd  large  imperial  pages,  and  illnstrated  by  eighty- 
two  small  Msps,  and  a  colored  Map  of  the  United  States,  sfler  Tanner's ;  together  with  about 
eleven  hundred  Wood-outs,  eiecuted  in  the  best  style,  and  representing  everv  variety  of  object, 
curious  either  in  Nature  or  Art.  Remarkable  Buildings ;  Views  of  Cities;  Places  celebrated  in 
History,  or  interesting  from  Natural  Phenomena ;  the  Appearance  and  Costoms  of  the  various 
Nations;  Objects  in  Natural  History,  Birds,  BeasU,  Fishes,  Shells,  Minerals,  Insects,  Flowers, 
Plants,  Utensils,  Objects  of  Commerce ;  In  short,  everything  which  engages  the  curiosity  or 
indnstry  of  man  enters  into  the  scope  of  this  Encyclopwlia,  and  is  here  seen,  deseribed,  and 
figured. 

The  manner  in  which  these  multifarious  subjects  have  been  treated  by  the  Editor  and  his  able 
eeadjutors  has  afforded  universal  satisfaction ;  and  the  style  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the  Ame- 
rican public,  though  at  a  cost  comparatively  trifling,  is  worthy  of  the  exalted  reputation  of  the  work. 


ACTON'8_COOKERY. 

MODERN  COORERT  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES,  reduced  to  a  Svstem  of  Easy  Practice,  for  the 
Use  of  Private  Families;  in  a  Series  of  Practical  Receipts,  all  of*^  which  are  given  with  the  moat 
minute  eiactness.  By  Euza  Actoh.  With  numerous  wood-cut  illustrations;  to  which  is 
added  a  Table  of  Weights  and  Measures.  The  whole  revised,  and  prepared  for  American  house- 
keepers, by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Halb.    From  the  second  London  edition.    In  one  large  12mo.  vol. 


FLETCHER'S  NOTES  FROM  NINEVEH,  AND  TRAVELS  IN  MESOPOTAMIA,  ASSYRIA, 

AND  SYRIA.    In  one  neat  royal  ISmo.  volume,  eitra  cloth. 
BAIRD'S   IMPRESSIONS   AND   EXPERIENCES   OF   THE   WEST  INDIES  AND  NORTH 

AMERICA.    In  one  neat  royal  Umo.  volume,  eitra  eloth. 
READINGS  FOR  THE  YOUNG,  from  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    In  two  very  handaoBM 

royal  18mo.  volumes,  with  beautiful  plates* 

^■L  BOOKS  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS :  a  Series  of  Essays,  ij  a  few  Well-Wishers  to  Know- 
In  three  neat  royal  ISmo.  volumes,'  extra  cloth. 
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